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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1955 


MONDAY, MARCH 8, 1954 
Unitep STaTEes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-82, the 
Capitol, Senator Edward J. Thye, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye, Young, Dirksen, Chavez, and Robertson 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES P. MITCHELL, SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
HARRISON C. HOBART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF LABOR, STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 
Senator Tuy. Let us come to order. 
Mr. Mitchell, you may proceed. You may make your statement in 
any manner you like, whether you wish to read it, or as you wish. 
| shall place in the hearings at the outset this table showing the ~ 

1954 appropriations by items, the 1955 budget estimates and the 

changes by item. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


De partment of Labor 


1954 appro 1955 budget Change 
priatior estimate 
Office of the Secretary, salaries and expenses $1, 350, 000 $1, 355, 000 4+-$5, 000 
Office of the Solicitor, salaries and expenses 1, 475, 000 1, 482, 000 +7, 000 
Bureau of Labor Standards, salaries and expenses 700, 000 770, 000 +70, 000 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, saljaries and ex- 
penses 300, 000 300, 000 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, salaries and expenses 3, 230, 000 3, 215, 000 15, 000 
Bureau of Employment Security 
Grants to States 192, 205, 000 216, 400, 000 +24, 195, 000 
Mexican farm labor program 2 1, 728, 000 1, 746, 000 +18, 000 
Salaries and expenses 5, 300, 000 4, 760, 000 540, 000 
Unemployment compensation for veterans * 63, 500, 000 55, 600, 000 +2, 100, 000 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
Employees’ compensation fund, annual indefinite (40, 300, 000) (41, 000, 000) + (700, 000) 
Salaries and expenses 2, 000, 000 2, 030, 000 + 30, 000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, salaries and expenses 5, 345, 000 5, 396, 000 +51, 000 
Women's Bureau, salaries and expenses 350, 000 348, 000 2, 000 
Wage and Hour Division, salaries and expenses 6, 250, 000 6, 233, 000 —17, 000 
Total 273, 733,000 | 2990, 635, 000 +-25, 902, 000 


' There is pending a supplemental estimate for $14,500,000 

? Includes $478,000 in H. J. Res. 461, reported in the House Mar. 5, 1954 

3 Includes $15 million in Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, and in addition there is pending an 
additional estimate for $5.5 million, not considered in action on the second supplemental. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Secretary MitcHeLy. My statement is comparatively short, and 
it is quite inclusive. If Il may, I would like to read it. 

Senator Taye. All right. You may proceed 

Secretary Mircueiy. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunit 
to place before you the Department of Labor’s budget estimates fo: 
the fiscal year 1953. While the budget was initially prepared before 
I assumed office, | want to assure you that I have personally reviewed 
the items and have held meetings with the Bureau heads concerning 
each program and have discussed the estimates with the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget 


ECONOMI( ASSUMPTIONS 


The estimates for 1955 have been constructed on the assumption 
that there will continue to be a high level economy. However, there 
will be some increase in unemployment, and this factor has made it 
necessary to request increased funds for making grants to States for 
employment service and unemployment compensation, including 
unemployment compensation payments to veterans. Officials of the 
Department will go further into this at the time they justify th: 
specific appropriations involved. 


GENERAL BUDGET PICTURE 


This budget, I believe, meets the tests of economy and practicalit 
and should enable the Department to meet its basic legislative r 
sponsibilities as we now see them 

In terms of staff, for general administration, the budget provides 
for the smallest number of positions in any of the last 10 years—4,484, 
as compared to the peak of 7,792 in 1945. 

In relation to the total budget of $340,635,000, the amount allo- 
‘ated for the administrative functions of the Department is 8 percent 
or 827.635.0000 


In terms of dollars, including the 1954 Mexican farm supplemental, 
the 1955 request for general administration is $514,295 less than what 
is estimated will be available in 1954 

The increases requested are practically all in programs where the 
expenditures are made by the States—such as in the State employ- 
ment security or unemployment compensetion payment to veterans 
programs—and in the Federal Government’s progrem of employees’ 
compensation benefits—including reservists on military duty—for 
accidents or illnesses occurring in connection with employment 
Funds for these programs comprise 92 percent of the total budget, and 
are largely out of the Department’s control. Thus, it is a misconcep- 
tion to look at the total appropristion as being solely for the Labor 
Department personnel and related costs 


DECREASES AND INCREASES 


Of the 11 appropriations for general administration, 4 request net 
increases—6 reflect decreases—and 1 involves no change frem the 
estimated 1954 available funds. I am attaching a series of tables 
which reflect the total budget request for 1955 and the amounts and 
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personnel available from 1945 to 1954. Decreases are proposed for 

the Office of the Secretary, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Bureau 

of Employment Security, the Mexican farm program, the Women’s 
Bureau, and the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
The net increases in appropriations have been brought about by the 
following: 

1. EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


We are asking for $45,000 additional for this program, to be divided 
between the Appeals Board—$25,000—and the Office of the Solicitor 
$20,000. This request is because of the increase in volume of work, 
over which we have no control. Currently, it takes an average of 
about 15 months from time of filing to closing cases where a hearing 
is involved. Even with this increased staff, it will take 4 years to 
get down to a 4-month backlog. I do not believe that it is either 
humane or good business to require injured workers or their depend- 
ents to wait 15 months for a decision. 

Studies to decrease work processing time to get down to a 4 months’ 
backlog is currently being undertaken. 

I might interpolate here to Say that in addition to this additional 
money we are revising the procedures in order to get down to what 
we consider to be a normal backlog of 4 months, within a reasonable 
time, much less than 4 years. 


2. PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 


The $9,000 increase for this operation is for the President’s Com- 
rittee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week which 
the Department services. The amount requested will allow a total 
of $65,153 on an annual basis, as compared to the maximum author- 
ized of $75,000 in the enabling legislation. While a great deal of 
progress has been made, I firmly believe that the employing of the 
physically handicapped to their maximum benefit will require a 
continuing active promotional program. 


3. MIGRATORY LABOR PROGRAM 


This item of $100,000 is essentially for the same kind of a program, 
affecting the welfare of about 1,000,000 workers, as was proposed to 
Congress for 1954. With these workers moving from State to State 
to meet seasonal labor needs, it becomes the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government, I believe, to provide leadership in improving the 
conditions under which they work. I believe that the Department 
of Labor should take the initiative in attempting to find and work 
out constructive ways to improve their working conditions. The 
need for consultation and assistance to the States in trying to achieve 
solutions to this vexing problem, I believe, is immediate. There is 
an opportunity to do something through this program which will pay 
real dividends to the economy of the country in more stable and 
efficient labor and in a better way of life for the migrant workers and 
their children. Through our farm-placement program we have been 
able to do a good deal in the orderly recruitment and placement of 
these seasonal farm workers, but the Department has a responsibility 
to give leadership and help in seeking solutions to the broader prob- 
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lems of community attitudes, services, and working conditions. It is 
such a program that the Bureau of Labor Standards proposes. | 
believe it will make all of our Department services in this field more 
effective. It will give the farmer better workers and at the same time 
help to give this underprivileged group of American families more 
nearly the American way of life for themselves and their children. | 
hope your committee will give favorable consideration to it. 

There are a couple of places within the estimates for general admin- 
istration purposes where minor increases are included, but do not 
make for an increase in appropriation above the amount available 
for 1954. 

Up to now all I have discussed is general administrative increase 
and now I would like to discuss the grants-in-aid. 


4, UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


The increase in the cost of unemployment compensation payments 
to veterans of $15,807,392 is related to the larger Korean veteran 
population and to the increase in the number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed. In fact, the present workload has made it necessary 
to request a supplemental appropriation for the current year. 

5. GRANTS TO STATES 

With respect to the State employment-security program, the in 

creases may be allocated as follows: 


For workload items $11, 732, 200 
For salary increases, that is, State employees ‘ 7, 472, 000 
For return to weekly reporting 2, 933, 400 
For study of benefit adequacy 251, 900 
For improved fraud prevention and detection 178, 300 
For equipment replacement, that is, equipment in the States 1, 000, 000 
For rent of premises in States- 627, 200 

Total additional requested 24, 195, 000 


6. EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


The estimated increased expenditures of $700,000 for this program 
is due entirely to the increased cost of compensation payments to 
dependents of reservists of the Armed Forces. 


BUREAU PROGRAMS 


[ have highlighted the additional needs for the Department and 
now I would like to make a few observations about the programs of 
the bureaus of the Department as I now see them: 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Close cooperation with the State departments of labor is essential 
to the realization of the Department’s objectives of good working 
conditions and improved labor-management relations. The chief 
promotional arm of the Department in such contacts is the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. The Bureau’s program is varied. It serves as the 
center of information on State labor legislation and administrative 
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practic es. It makes available successful experience in this field to 
State labor administrators, labor, management, and other groups 
interested in the development and maintenance of the working condi- 
tions that make for good morale, efficient production, and a minimum 
of labor disputes. It works with the States and with workers and 
employers on the all-important occupational accident-prevention 
program. It services the President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety and assists States by providing safety training programs. It 
carries the basic Federal Government program on prevention of 
harmful child labor and promotion of constructive employment of 
youth. 

[ have previously talked about the need for additional funds for 
this Bureau to administer a program for improving the working 
conditions of domestic migratory workers. The 1955 request is 
$70,000 more than the available funds for 1954. What this really 
means is a $40,000 reduction, if we take into consideration the 
$100,000 request for the migratory worker program, which is a new 
one, and the increase for the physically handicapped program of $9,000. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


The reemployment rights statutes remain unchanged. Recent 
estimates indicate that some 600,000 ex-servicemen with pre-service 
employment will return to civilian pursuits in fiscal 1955. The 
statutes require assistance to these veterans if needed, and they 
deserve all of the assistance we may be able to give. Their proper 
reinstatement, with full credit for seniority accrued with their pre- 
service employers while in military service as it may apply to promo- 
tions, pay increases, status, vacations, pensions, insurance, and other 
benefits, will pose industrial relations problems requiring the services 
of the Department. In addition to those having rights under the 
statutes assistance is given to employers and labor organizations in- 
volved in the reemployment process. (The estimate for 1955 is the 
same as estimated funds available in 1954.) And I might say, on 
that point, that as layoffs are high, higher than they were last year, 
this problem becomes a greater one, because of the difficulties em- 
ployers have of taking back veterans and putting them in the same 
relative jobs that they had occupied formerly. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The amount requested for the Bureau of Apprenticeship is to con- 
tinue the program of encouraging and assisting labor and management 
to improve the skills of wage earners and to increase opportunities for 
profitable employment. Iam urging the Bureau to continue its efforts 
which are stimulating labor and management to contribute their own 
finances. I am confident that additional State governments will soon 
decide to initiate apprenticeship agencies. as New Jersey did last July. 
The development of industrial skills to support simultaneously an 
expanding civilian economy and a strong mobilization base must 
continue, with all interested groups—labor, management, local, State, 
and Federal Government—performing their proper roles. (The 
amount requested for 1955 is $15,000 less than the estimated funds 
available for 1954.) 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The Federal-State employment security system is one of the most 
important stabilizing forces to help prevent downturns in economic 
activity from becoming widespread and serious. The payment of 
unemployment iasurance benefits cushions the shock of une mploy- 
ment by providing some income during the period between jobs. Thi 
employment service, by finding jobs for unemployed workers, con- 
tributes to a more orderly operation of the labor market and shortens 
the period of unemployment between jobs. 

Significant reductions have been made in the Bureau of Employment 
Security in the last year. The request for 1955 for salaries and 
expenses is 16 percent and 140 positions lower than 1953. And as 
compared to 1954 it is 61 jOvS, or 10 percent lower. If the Bureau is 
to carry out its role of partner in a Federal-State system, it must bi 
strong enough to make an effective contribution toward providing 
employment security for our people There is reflected a net reduc- 
tion of $140,000 in the nonveteran operation of this Bureau’s program 
below 1954 estimated available funds. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


As of November 30, 1953, there were 20,401,000 veterans of the 
wars of the United States, of which approximately 2,300,000 were 
veterans with service since the start of the Korean campaign. The 
employment counseling and job-finding assistance required by this 
significant segment of the working population can best be illustrated 
by the number of veterans served by local employment offices in thi 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1953. During that period 1,573,000 
veterans registered for employment of whom 196,475 were provided 
counseling service. Local offices made 1,551,000 veteran placements 
The first 6 months’ operation in the current fiscal year indicates that 
there will be substantial increases in the number of veterans filing 
new applications with the resulting demands for increased counseling 
and placement activities. 

The 1955 budget estimate provides for a veterans’ employment 
representative and a secretary in each of the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico together with a head- 
quarters staff of 4 professional and 4 secretarial positions and con- 
ten iplates the elimination of 46 positions from the current staffing 
pattern. The funds requested for 1955 are $373,400 less than est- 
mated funds available for 1954. 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM 


Administration of this program by the State employment sec urity 
agencies has also been tightened considerably, and this is reflected in 
the 1955 request for grants to States. For example, the man-years of 
local office employment service staff contained in the 1955 estimates 
are 2,000 less than were actually engaged in this work in 1953, and 
about the same in 1954. Likewise, we are constantly striving to 
improve the methods of handling unemployment compensation acti- 
vities. It is estimated that the State employment services will make 
6,931,000 nonagricultural placements during fiscal 1954 and 7 million 
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11955. The service will handle an estimated initial load of 10,200,000 
‘n 1954 and 12,500,000 in 1955. This type of activity is particularly 
sensitive to the changes in the economy. We are requesting a change 
in the method of using the contingency fund which would allow us 
to pay for the increased cost of changes in the economy. We are 
equesting a change in the method of using the contingency fund 
which would allow us to pay for the increased cost of changes in 
State compensation plans. These statewide changes are usually 
hevond the control of the agency, and the employment security 
employees should be paid salaries equal to those paid by other State 
departments. About $3 million of the increase is to provide for the 
taking and paying of claims on a weekly basis. We believe that 
this method is more desirable, from a number of viewpoints, than the 
biweekly method used in some States in 1954. This opimion is 
shared by the overwhelming majority of State administrators. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


| am certain you are aware of the shortage of domestic farm labor 
which has existed for a good many years, and that our agricultural 
labor force has had to be supplemented by bringing in Mexican 
workers. We are taking every precaution to see that American 
workers are not available before we permit a Mexican national to be 
brought into an area. In the short period of time this program has 
been in operation, we have achieved many economies and we are con- 
tinuously striving toward lower costs and increased efficiency. The 
budget estimate reflects the economies already made and anticipates 
a $54,000 lower cost of operation in 1955. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


The new program for unemployment compensation for veterans has 
been in operation for a little overa year. The larger amount requested 
for 1955 is related largely to the growing number of veterans who have 
served since June 27, 1950. The average monthly number of veterans 
receiving first compensation payments for the months July through 
November was 11,991 and for November alone it was 13,468. For 
December 22,800 and for January 27,300. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


The total workload of the Bureau for 1955 is expected to be approxi- 
mately the same as estimated during the current fiscal year. A 
large share—approximately 67 percent—of the funds requested are 
for administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
In addition, this Bureau administers the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act and the extension of that act to private 
employment at defense bases overseas and in the District of Columbia. 
As I mentioned previously, we reflect increases in the employees’ 
compensation benefit payments largely because of the increase in the 
cost of compensation payments to dependents of reservists in the 
Armed Forces. These compensation payments are processed pursuant 
to provision of law and little can be done administratively to control 
the amount of such payments. With regard to compensation pay- 
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ments to Federal employees, I have directed that a study be made t 
determine what can be done to make Federal agencies more interested 
in accident prevention. I believe this is a fertile field for som 
constructive action to reduce accident costs. The appropriation 
request for this Bureau, exclusive of the Appeals Board operation. 
is $12,500 less than estimated funds available in 1954. 

I might say in that connection, gentlemen, that we will propos 
legislation which will place the responsibility for the payments, the 
compensation payments, on the operating agencies of Government 
It has been my experience in Government and in business that the 
best way to make an operating agency conscious of a cost is to mak: 
them pay for it. As it is now, the entire cost of the employees 
compensation program comes out of the Department of Labor budget 
The operating agencies have no responsibility, and no concern, reall, 
in the amount of compensation paid by the Department of Labor 

It is my thought that legislation which would permit a charge back 


to the agencies who are responsible for the employee will go a long 


way toward reducing the costs. 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board is the only avenue 
through which an aggrieved Federal employee may appeal an adverse 


decision of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. The appeal 
is a matter of right so that the Board has no control over the volume 
of new cases, which have increased precipitately since March 1951 
Extensive revisions have been made in its administrative procedures 


and methods of case processing, resulting in substantial increase of 
the number of processed cases. However, despite the progress made 
in this regard, the increased volume of new cases has been responsible 


for a continuous gain in the pending cases. On the basis of current 
operating experience, it is anticipated that while the Board will close 
more cases during 1954 than any prior fiscal year, there will still 
remain approximately 600 pending cases at the close of the yea: 
An additional sum has been requested which will enable the Board 
to augment its programs for placing operations on a current level 
and at the same time making material headway in reducing the vol 
ume of pending cases by the close of fiscal year 1955. The appropria 
tion request for 1955 is $25,000 more than the estimated available 
funds for 1954. 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Bureau’s figures are used extensively by labor and management 
the general public, and the Government itself. The Bureau will need 
all the funds which have been requested if it is to maintain the quality 
and kind of statistics which it issues. The continued acceptance of 
these statistics by labor and management will, I believe, make a most 
vital contribution to industrial peace. The appropriation request fo: 
1955 is $1,705 more than the estimated available funds for 1954. 

In addition I would like to call the attention of the committe 
to the recommendations of the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report under the chairmanship of Congressman Wolcott issued several 
days ago. It is here on the table. This committee makes a numbe 
of recommendations for improving statistics of employment and 
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unemployment and reducing “the public confusion” which now exists 
about them. 

And I want to assure this committee that the Department of Labor 
wil! do everything in its power to carry out the recommendations of 
the joint committee, and especially its recommendation that there be 
one integrated report by the Federal Government on this whole 
subject of statistics. 

I might say here that this week for the first time the Department 
of Labor will issue an integrated report on unemployment compensa- 
tion claims, labor turnover, which is in accordance with the desires 
and wishes of this joint committee. 


LABOR STATISTICS 


You are aware, I am sure, that some of these statistics come from 
our Bureau of Labor Statistics; others come from the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in the course of their administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation. And I want to emphasize that in the present 
public confusion about figures of employment and unemployment, no 
question has been raised about the reliability of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures on the subject of employment, hours and earnings, 
or labor turnover, nor have questions been raised by the weekly re- 
ports of the Bureau of Employment Security on the number of un- 
employed receiving compensation. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is the statistical arm of the Labor Department. I am sure there is 
no need of stressing to this committee the high standards that this 
Bureau has maintained in all of its statistical work. 

As the joint committee points out, I think this is the time when 
sound accurate statistics should be adequately supported by appro- 
priations necessary to do the work. In this connection, as I said 
before, this week we will for the first time in the Labor Department 
issue a joint integrated statistical report on the figures of employ- 
ment, unemployment, hours and earnings, and labor turnover, in- 
tegrated with the Bureau of Employment Security figures on the 
number of employees receiving unemployment compensation, so that 
we have for one time, anyway, within the Department an integrated 
uniform statistical report which we have never had before. 


WOMEN’S BURSAU 


Women today make up nearly a third of our total labor force and 
play an indispensable role in industry, trade, the professions—indeed, 
in almost all occupations. We know also that women workers have 
special needs and are faced by special circumstances when choosing 
careers, in entering the labor force initially or after their children are 
grown, in overcoming age barriers, and in earning a wage that will 
enable them to support adequately themselves and their dependents. 
We know, too, that women form the one large labor reserve on which 
we must depend in case we need to expand our industrial output. For 
these reasons, I regard the work of the Women’s Bureau as a vital 
part of the total work of the Department. The Bureau’s program 
has been planned with one basic purpose, to help women workers. 
The 1955 appropriation request is $2,000 less than the estimated 
available funds for 1954. 
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WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS 


It has been possible to make the changes required because of 
reduced funds with a minimum effect on operating programs. It is 
my desire that the Divisions attain approximately the same level of 
investigational activity as in 1953, even though the staff has been 
reduced; this means approximately 40,000 inspections. I hope that 
this can be done through better supervision, streamlined methods of 
procedure and improvements in investigation techniques. And, | 
am encouraged by the operating reports of the Divisions for the first 
half of the fiscal year 1954 The 1955 appropriation request is $17,000 
less than the estimated available funds for 1954 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Through reorganization and consolidation, through the achievement 
of a new flexibility, and through the use of new approaches to a variety 
of operating problems, the activities of the Solicitor’s Office are being 
carried on more efficiently and effectively. The one program for 
which an increase is recommended in the 1955 estimate is related to 
the legal services and assistance in w riting decisions rendered to the 


Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board. The decisions of the 
Board are of great importance to injured employees and their depend 
ents and frequently they set precedents affecting the payment of large 
sums of money. For that reason, the 1955 appropriation request is 


$7,000 more than the estimated available funds for 1954 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Now closing I would like to talk about the needs for the Office 


of the Secretary In 1953. this Office had a budget of 308 positions 
and $1,743,907. The estimated funds available for obligation this 
vear, including a new item for penalty mail of $9,100 total $1,359,100 
and provide for 245 positions The estimate for 1955 requests 
$1,355,000, a reduction of $4,100 from the current year, a net decrease 
of one job The net decrease occurs by reason of the elimination of 3 
positions in central administrative services and the addition of 2 jobs 
tt ternational labor affairs activity The committee has knowl- 
ve of the functions of the 3 major categories of activities: namely, 
executive direction and program coordination, international labor 
fairs, and central administrative services The justifications sup- 
plied to the committee show workload statistics and other detail. 


REEVALUATION OF EXISTING PROGRAMS 


[ would like to close further with the statement that we are, in 
the Department of Labor, now engaged in a complete reevaluation 
of our existing programs, both here in Washington and in our regional 
offices, out of which we hope io come up by the first of May with some 
major decisions as to the need for the programs as they are now being 
carried on and what programs we are not now doing which we should 
be doing. This evaluation will have also to do with the efficiency and 
effectiveness of the personnel and our organizational structure. 

Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman? 
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Senator Tuyg. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Ropertrson. Mr. Secretary, I wish to commend you for 
the very clear and satisfactory manner in which you have explained 
your budget requests. 

’ I understand your total request will be $40-million-plus above 
your budget for last year. 

' Secretary Mircuety. Yes, sir. The distribution is here on this 
sheet—1954 was $300-million-plus, and this year it will be $340- 
million-plus. 

As | pointed out, Senator, the bulk of that increase is due to the 
increase in the grants in aid to States, in the main. 

Senator Ropertson. That is the point I wish to emphasize. 
Virginia, for instance, has passed a law increasing the weekly unem- 
ployment compensation benefits. I imagine nearly all States have 
to face up to the fact that the compensation program, based on current 
taxation and a 52-cent dollar, is not attuned to present conditions. 

| also wish to commend the emphasis you are placing on taking care 
of our unemployed veterans. I think that is splendid. 

[ also note you emphasize the role of women in industry, and I am 
glad you place the emphasis there. 

Another thing, Mr. Chairman, is that T have had oceasion to call 
on occasion on the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and T have been very 
highly gratified at the work they have done. You ask for a modest in- 
crease. I would be willing to support almost any increase asked, 
because I think it is one of the most splendid fact-gathering agencies 
that we have. 

WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


Senator Dirksen. I wanted to ask one question about the operation 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Wage and Hour Division. 
It has occurred to me occasionally, and I think last year I raised some 
question about the fact, that since it has been in operation for quite 
some years, the pattern is pretty well standardized, and | would as- 
sume that there has been a high degree of compliance in the very 
nature of things, and that as time goes on one might foresee some 
diminution in expenditures under that account. 

What can you tell us about the operations of the Bureau, particu- 
larly in the field, the nature of the inspections that they make, and 
whether those inspections are always fully justified, 

| have in mind quite a variety of protests that we had last vear to 
the effect that it was searcely necessary to assign field operatives for 
making the type of investigation in which they were engaged. Sut 
as a general proposition, a program like that in its Incipient stages 
manifestly requires a good deal more doing, a good deal more surveil- 
lance, a good many more inspections, and then after a time emplovers 
become quite familiar with their responsibilities under the act. 
There should not be so much tendency to chisel. So the surveillance 
activities one would think might diminish somewhat. 

Secretary Mircuett, You may recall, Senator, that in the budget 
Mf fiscal 53, there was a sizable reduction in the personnel of the Wage 
and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions, I suppose operating under 
the theory that as people become familiar with the law there are 
fewer violations. 
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However, our experience has been that one of our tests is the amount 
of money that employees recover from employers for violation of the 
law. And that amount of money has not decreased to any great 
extent. So it would seem that the violations by employers still 
remain at a fairly high level. 

One of the reasons the Bureau has been able to operate with 
reduced personnel is the very reason you state, that more employers 
are familiar with the law, live up to it without exception, and th: 
problem of investigation becomes a simple one. However, there are 
still enough to make it necessary to continue the staff at its present 
level, I believe 

And, as I say, one of the tests is the number of inspections that wi 
conduct and the amount of money we recover. 

Senator Cuavez. Would that not indicate that the chiseling is not 
one sided? 

Secretary Mircneu. Chiseling is a very human thing. 

Senator Cuavez. It could be done by labor, and is in many in- 
stances, but it could also be done by the employer that you have to 
get after so that labor will get what it is really entitled to, 

Secretary MircHett. Senator, oftentimes the employers’ viola- 
tions are deliberate, and as often it is because of lack of knowledge. 
It is hard to pin an adjective on it. 


rOTAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Dopson. I might say that the division at one time had slightly 
over 1,800 employees, and the current budget is for slightly over 1,000, 
or 1,043 positions. 

Senator Dirksen. I was just wondering how your personnel are 
diffused as between departmental and field. | How is the 1,043 broken 
down, as between departmental and field? 

Mr. Dopson. This is broken down on a functional basis and does 
not show. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Toye. That is on page 429 and 430 of the budget appendix 

— 221 departmenial and 822 field. 

Senator Dirksen. Without actually knowing, it would seem to me 
that you have a disproportionate number at the departmental level, 
when the work necessarily must be done in the field. 

Secretary Mrrcuett. There is a considerable amount of work at the 
departmental office, Senator, a question of review, a question of hear- 
ings under the Walsh-Healey Act, appropriation hearings, and so on, 
requiring quite a few people 

Senator Dirksen. But you see, on this basis you have one in the 
department for virtually every four that you have in the field. 

Mr. Dopson. Practically all of the exemption work is done on a 
centralized basis. Also, because of the size of the staffs in the re- 
gional offices, we have centralized payroll and voucher auditing. 
There isn’t a decentralization of that work. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Senator Dirksen. Now, tell us a little about the operations of ILO. 
I see you have $115,000 in the 1955 budget. You mention something 
in your justification about the daily routine work of the International 
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Labor Affairs Committee. Is there any work that develops outside 
of the functions of the International Labor Organization which meets 
at Geneva? What are these daily items that come up? 

Secretary MircHetit, As you may know, we are concerned with 
‘art of the administration of this exchange of students and exchange 
of foreign personnel programs. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that included here? 

Secretary Mrrcne wu. In the total budget of the OLLA; yes, sir. 

Senator DirksEN. These are administrative funds for supervising 
the exchange program? 

Mr. Dopson. There are a number of positions in OILA that are 
paid for from funds provided by the Department of State and by the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 


LABOR ATTACHES 


Secretary Mrreneuyi. We are concerned also with the recommenda- 
tion and participation in the selection of the labor attachés who serve 
the embassies abroad under the direction of the State Department. 

Senator Tuy. How many embassies have such a program now? 

Secretary MrrcwE.u. | believe about 40 now. 

Senator Tuyr. About how many are there that do not have? 

Secretary Mrreneuy. That I do not know. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Secretary, isn’t this so, with reference to the 
agriculture attachés, or the labor attachés, 1 should say, that the 
department that you head furnishes the attaché, but he works under 
the State Department and gets paid by the State Department? 

Secretary Mircneny. That isn’t quite accurate, Senator. The 
labor attachés are selected jointly by the Labor Department and the 
State Department. The recommendations may come from the Labor 
Department, but the selection function the State Department partici- 
pates in, and it really has veto power at the moment. 

Senator Cuavez. Who pays the attachés? 

Secretary Mircue.u. The State Department. 

Senator Dirksen. How many personnel changes have there been 
in that field in the last year or 2 or 3? 

Secretary Mrrcwe yu. In the Labor Department, sir? 

Senator Dirksen. No, I am speaking now of the attachés? 

Secretary Mircne.y. The attachés? It is a continuous turnover 
program. I could get you the figures on that. I don’t believe we 
have them here. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, we can get that from the State Depart- 
ment when we take testimony on the State appropriation bill. 

Senator Cuavez. Could you furnish—I suppose we could get it 
from the State Department—the payroll in dollars and cents that they 
pay this type of an attaché? 

Secretary Mircwetu. That would be purely State Department 
information. We wouldn’t have that. 


DELEGATES AND ADVISERS 


Senator Dirksen. I notice that among other things by virtue of 
our membership in ILO, you have a duty under the law to prepare for 
participation in a numbe rr of ILO meetings involving selection and 
processing of about 40 Government and about 50 e mploy er and worker 
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delegates and advisers. I wish somebody would give us some detail 
on that. 

Secretary Mircue.y. In what respect, sir? 

Senator Dirksen. Who are these Government and employer and 
worker delegates? How do you process them? How do you select 
them? Has there been any turnover there? What are their qualifi- 
cations for this work? 

Secretary Mircnetit, As you may know, the ILO is a tripartit: 
agency, consisting, from each country, of emplover representatives 
labor representatives, and Government representatives. In each 
country, under the charter of the ILO, each of these parts is quit: 
autonomous. The employers select their own delegates and thei 
own rep. esentatives 


SELECTION OF DELEGATES 


Senator Dirksen. How are those selected? 

mecretary Mircuwe._u. They are selected, sir, by joint action of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the National Association 
of Manufacturers. The labor delegate is selected by the American 
Federation of Labor in agreement with the CLO. The Government 
delegates are selected by the Secretary of Labor in consultation with 
the ether departments of Government. The nature and caliber of 
the delegates, or the technicians, who go to these conferences, depends 
upon the agenda that is to be discussed and the knowledge of th« 
individual in the particular subject. That, generally, is it. 

Now, the Secretary of Labor has the routine approval from, I sup- 
pose, the security angle of those people appointed by the employer and 
by the labor groups. But it is done on a completely autonomous 
basis. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, actually, how many delegates do we have 
at one of those sessions? Does the employer have one? 


OTAL DELEGATES 


Secretary MurcnHeiit. To the ILO Geneva Convention in June. 
which is the annual and major convention, there were last year 11 
Government representatives, consisting of 2 top delegates, an alter- 
nate—Senator Murray—and 8 advisers. Senator Ives was one last 


year, and the then Assistant Secretary of Labor was the other. The 
remainder, eight, were technicians, governmental employees selected 


because of their parti ar knowledge of the agenda 

Senator Dirksen. They are staff « mploye s, then? 

secretary MircHeE! i hat is right 

Senator DirKsEN. So Government has two employees? 

Secretary MircuHe.i. That is right 

Senator Dirksen. Is that true of these other meetings? You 
referred to the annual meeting. But here you mentioned that there 
would be from 13 to 15 meetings 

Secretary Mircnei.. That is right. The meetings vary. At the 


moment, for example, there is a meeting going on in Geneva of the 
governing body of the ILO, which largely has to do with the ILO 
budget. There are three Government employees over there now. 
This is a technical job of analyzing the budget. There are, in addi- 
tion, industry meetings, called at the instance of ILO, which require 
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Government, labor, and employer representation from the United 
States—an industry meeting on coal, for example. The number of 
such meetings varies from year to year. 

| might say, as to the ILO convention in Geneva in June, the 
United States Government, together with every other government 
member, has two delegates. The United States employers have one 
delegate. And the United States labor unions have one delegate, as 
do all the other countries represented. 


FUNDS FOR COOPERATION WITH ILO 


Senator Rospertson. Mr. Secretary, what is the total of the funds 
in this budget for cooperation with ILO? 

Secretary Mircweti. Mr. Dodson has that. 

Mr. Dopson. For all of the international labor activities in the 
department it is $105,000, but that is not all for ILO. The ILO cost 
will be $27,725 for salaries. 

Senator Ropertson. That is a rather modest sum. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean out of your $115,000. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, it must be understood that in ap- 
propriating for our share of international organizations we appropriate 
a proportionate share for LLO in the State Department budget. 

Secretary MircHeuy. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Because they get a breakdown, and they have 
been integrated now into the United Nations setup. 

Senator Ropertrson. That brings up the point I had in mind. 


FOREIGN AID 


We are going to have this foreign aid, so to speak. We will have 
State Department foreign aid. Then we have the military foreign 
aid and various other types of foreign aid. And it is very well, as 
we go along, to see what the whole thing is going to add up to and who 
is doing what. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, Mr. Secretary, what all this leads up to 
is this: Our delegates meet over at [LO. From time to time they are 
preparing these draft conventions covering just about everything 
under the sun. I think thus far ILO has prepared probably as many as 
a hundred, dealing with women in industry, social security, surveillance 
and supervision by Government of fee-charging employment agencies. 
Now, under the modification of the law, to which Congress did not 
give as much attention as the matter deserved, this is virtually .an 
independent organization that now has authority to get up all these 
conventions and submit them to the general assembly. Is that cor- 
reet? 

Senator Rorertrson. Senator Dirksen, will you yield there? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 

Senator Rorertson. We have been having in the Senate a little 
debate called the Bricker amendment debate, in which some reference 
has been made to international agreements without congressional 
action. 

Is there anything that the United Nations can do in ratifying pro- 


posals? 
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You say there will be a lot of them from ILO that will become do- 
mestic law in this country without congressional action. 

(re there any that you know of? 

Senator Dirksen. | was trying to get this clear for the record first 
of all, so that it will not be regarded as ex parte testimony coming 
from an employer or an en ployee delegate But I must say that 
when the evployee delegate appeared before the Judiciary Committee 
on the Bricker recommendation, and | have forgotten his name, but 
he made a terribly weak and woeful case 

Secretary Mircnsiu. Mr. Delaney 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, and Mr. McGrath, a furniture manufacturer 
out in Cincinnati, also appeared before the committee in connection 
vith the Bricker resolution. And I thought some of his resolutions 
were truly astounding 

Now, am I correct that, first of all, they sit around the table at 
Geneva, and they cook up all of these conventions, probably 90 per- 
cent of which have the effect of domestic law if they were put into 
effect? Would you agree that they would have that effect? 

Secretary MircHe tu. Senator, [ am going to Geneva, representing 
the United States Government, in June, for the first time. I am going 
with an open mind, as I have heard both sides of this picture, as you 
have, Senator. I have heard from Mr. McGrath, and I have heard 
from Mr. Delaney. I have talked with those people who have repre- 
sented the Government, the employers, and the employees in the 
past. I would hope to be able better to inform the committee upon 
my return from Geneva than I am now. 

Senator Dmxsen. Well, as a general observation, at that point, 
I want to say that if the testimony were correct, it would appear that 
in every case our Government delegates and our labor delegate almost 
uniformly voted with all the other countries that are cooking up this 
sort of thing. And then, when a convention has been prepared, 
which is only another euphemistic term for a treaty, then, of course, 
once they are approved by the General Assembly they are messaged 
here for final submission to the Senate. Now, do you get a look at 
those conventions before they finally come to the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations? 

Secretary MircHe.y. Oh, yes, sir. 


PENDING CONVENTIONS 


Senator Dirksen. How many of these conventions have you got 
pending in your shop at the present time? 

Secretary Mircne.i. I have no knowledge that we have any 
pending, Senator. 

Senator Dirksen. Does anybody know? 

Mr. Dopson. I haven’t the number, but I will get it and supply it 
for the record. 

Senator Dirksen. I wish you would get it and supply it for the 
record. Because if we have joined finally in some 98 or 100 conven 
tions in there—I do not have in mind the figure indicating how many 
have been approved and forwarded by the general assembly—and 
then when they come over, of course, they finally have to go te the 
President for messaging up here. 
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But I would assume that before the President ever sends one of 
those to the Senate, he would take counsel with the Department of 
Labor with respect thereto. 

Secretary Mircueiyi. And other departments, too. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. Now, the question is: How 
nany are pending in your shop, and how many mzy be pending in 
the White House, for all I know? That figure I don’t have in mind. 

Secretary MrrcHe.i. We can get that for you. 

Senator Tuyr. You will furnish that for the record, so that there 
will be no question and the record will indicate clearly the number. 

The information referred to follows:) 


Srarus or ILO ConventTIONS PENDING BEFORE THE ExecurIVE BRANCH 


Five conventions, adopted at recent sessions of the International Labor Con- 

rence, are currently under consideration in the executive branch. 

Convention No. 102, concerning minimum standards of social security (1952), 
s in the Department of State preparatory to being referred to the President for 
ransmittal to Congress. 

The other four conventions pending executive branch action are: 

Convention No. 99 concerning minimum wage fixing machinery in agricul- 
ture (1950). 

Convention No. 100 concerning equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value (1950). 

Convention No. 101 concerning holiday pay in agriculture (1952) and 
Convention No. 103 concerning maternity protection (revised) (1952). 
These four conventions are awaiting clearance of the interested departments 
and agencies of the specific language to be employed in the letters thereon to be 

forwarded to the Secretary of State. 

The following additional information is forwarded with respect to all other 
conventions adopted by the ILO since the entry of the United States in the belief 
it may be of interest to you. 

1. Seven ILO conventions have been ratified by the United States. Two of 
the seven are not in force as they have not secured the required number of rati- 
fications for this purpose. One other convention will go into force for the United 
States on April 9, 1954, 12 months after the date on which the United States 
ratification was registered with the International Labor Office. Four ILO con- 
ventions are currently in force for the United States. 

2. The Senate has given advice and consent to ratification of three ILO con- 
ventions Whieh have not been ratified by the President. Full compliance by the 
United States with these three conventions would require some additional iegis- 
lation. Presidential action on ratification of these conventions has been withheld 
pending the consideration of such legislation by the Congress. 

3. Five conventions which were referred to the Senate by former President 
‘Truman with a request for advice and consent to ratification are before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

{. An additional eight conventions presented heretofore to the Senate are no 
longer pending action. Advice and consent to ratification were not requested 
with respect to 3 of them, 4 were withdrawn from consideration, and 1 was sub- 
mitted on a contingent basis. 

5. Thirty-one conventions have been sent to both Houses of Congress for such 
possible legislative action as they should deem appropriate. 


POSSIBLE PRESSURE 


Senator Dirksen. Now, I have seen a good deal of testimony to 
the effect that some of those identified officially now with the United 
Nations are thinking in terms of putting pressure on the recalcitrants 
that have not up to this time ratified some of these conventions. 
Are there any pressures being generated in the Labor Department to 
pressure us One way or another into approving these conventions? 

Secretary Mircueuu. I have not observed any. 
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Senator Dirksen. You see, we have pending at the present time 
the so-called Genocide Treaty, which is still languishing in the Sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Committee. But groups become 
busy then, and they contact and write their Senators and insist that 
this be done. And if we are to become a storm center for United 
Nations pressure, | want to know from what sources and instrumen- 
talities that pressure is going to come, and whether or not they are 
going to use any of the personnel who are sympathetically disposed | in 
the Department of Labor to start pressuring the Senate of the United 
States to put through some convention or treaty that has a very 
definite impact upon domestic law and is a matter wholly of domestic 
concern. That was my primary interest in the Bricker resolution. 
And from the reams of testimony, I thought they made a pretty clear 
case on the point. 

And I think, Mr. Secretary, it is your responsibility now to officially 
advise the Senate what that whole picture is. Because we are going 
to have to depend on you. And if, in the processing and screening 
of these people who go over there, they so uniformly vote with th 
countries behind the Iron Curtain that have gotten into the United 
Nations, or countries where they have no particular desire to preserve 
a free competitive capitalistic system, then I think we have got to 
know more ahout the people you process and pick. Because if that 
is what they are going to do, I am going to raise a little protest about it. 


ADMINISTRATION VIEWPOINT 


| think, after all, the viewpoint of this country and the viewpoint 
of the Eisenhower administration has got to be expressed, even though 
it is an international organization. And if we fail to do so, I think we 
fail to carry out one of our pledges. 

Senator Ronerrson. Senator Dirksen, you will have some Demo- 
cratic support when you do that. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you, sir. 

But I do believe that if that is what we say to the world we are 
trying to preserve in this country, then certainly I am not going to be 
a party to the selection of any individual, I don’t care who he is, 
whether he is a member of the CIO or the A. F. of L. or whether he 
comes out of the Department of Labor, who goes over and expresses 
a view that is absolutely contrary to what it is the bounden and 
pledged duty of this administration to carry out. 

So I hope you can get up an explanatory statement on this matter 
and put it in the record, so that we will have official information on 
that score. 

Secretary Mrrcueuu. I will be happy to do so. 

The information referred to follows:) 


Unrtrep States PARTICIPATION IN THE ILO 


Participation in the ILO affords an opportunity for Government, employer, 
and worker representatives of the United States to present the United States 
points of view on labor matters to similar representatives from countries who 
attend ILO meetings, and to influence the activities and decisions of the organi- 
zation Our participation implies that we fulfill certain obligations, including 
payment of assessments to the ILO budget, reporting on the application of con- 
ventions which the United States has ratified, reporting on the referral of con- 
ventions and recommendations to our competent or appropriate authorities, re- 
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porting on our law and practice with respec. to the provisions of particular recom- 
mendations or unratified conventions, furnishing of information relating to labor 

atters as requested and transmittal of conventions and recommendations within 
, given period after their adoption to our competent or appropriate authorities. 


SELECTION OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO ILO CONFERENCES 


Each country participating in the ILO is entitled to send to the general confer- 
ences, usually held once a year, 2 Government delegates, 1 employer delegate and 

worker delegate. In addition there may be as many as two advisers for each dele- 
gate with respect to each substantive item on the agenda. In the United States, 
the Secretary of Labor recommends the members of the entire delegation, aside 
from secretarial staff, to the Secretary of State for appointment. The delegates 
are appointed by the President, and the advisers are ordinarily appointed by the 
Secretary of State. 

In recent vears, one of the two Government delegates has been the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International Affairs and the other a Member of the 
Congress An additional Member of Congress usually serves as an alternate 
delegate. The advisers are selected with a view to securing the most qualified 
individuals to deal with the various items on the agenda. In their selection the 
lepartments and agencies concerned with the items on the agenda are consulted. 
[hese advisers usually are employees or officials of the Federal Government. 

The ILO constitution requires that the employer and worker delegates be 
selected in agreement with the “‘most representative organizations” of employers 
and workers, respectively, in each country. It is now the practice for the Secre- 
tarv of Labor to invite the Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the 
National Association of Manufacturers to jointly nominate the employer dele- 

te and advisers, in accordance with an agreement between those two organiza- 
tions. Likewise the Secretary of Labor invites the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations to nominate the worker 
delegate and his advisers, in accordance with an agreement between these two 
organizations. The same procedure is also followed in the selection of the em- 
plover and worker delegates and advisers to other ILO meetings, such as regional 
conferences and industrial committees, where a tripartite delegation is to be 


selected. 








FUNCTION OF THE UNITED STATES DELEGATION AT ILO CONFERENCES 


The United States Government delegates to ILO meetings have the function 
f carrying out the instructions prepared for them through interdepartmental 
discussions (see description below) and formally transmitted to the delegates by 
the Department of State. The delegates are concerned with realizing as far as 
possible the objectives set out in their instructions. Often situations develop 
which were unforeseen in the instructions, in which case the delegates cable back 
for further instructions. Instructions are prepared for all [LO meetings to which 
the United States sends governmental representatives 

The employer and worker delegates to these meetings are in no way governed 
by the Government instructions. They may have instructions from their respec- 







tive organizations, but not from the Government. As a rule the employer and 
woiker organizations and delegates are consulted with respect to the Government 
positions before these are formulated, with the obiect or the Government’s de- 
veloping the most satisfactory positions for the Government delegates. Consul- 
tations are also held with emplover and worker delegates during the meetings 
concerning the issues which arise. 


REPLY:tNG TO ILO INQUIRIES FOR INFORMATION 


One of the functions ot the ILO is the collection and disemination of information 


on jabor matters. Although much of this 1s staff work, a great deal of this infor- 
mation is collected through questionnaires to member governments. This 1s 
particularly so with respect to the preparation of agenda items for the annual 
conferences. The views of governments are collected on the various issues 


involved when the adoption of a convention or recommendation is contemplated 
in order that governments may more readily develop their own positions in the 
light of the views of others and so that the secretariat may prepare a more accept- 
able working draft as a basis for discussion. Routine questionnaires are sent *o 
governments concerning labor statistics. Special questionnaires are sent when 
the governing body decides to collect information on law and practice in member 
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Department of Labor (Office of International Labor Affairs) invites the depar — 
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The ILO constitution requires member governments to take certain actions t pel 
refer conventions and recommendations—within 18 months after their adoptio: : 
t he competent or appropriate authorities within their repsective territories ‘ 
Whether any action is taken at all depends on the particular authority Ther . 

special constitutional provisions for federalized states such as the Unite ing 
States. Hence, ir e case of the United States this obligation varies depend the 
the decision of our Government as to whether the respective conventi has 
recommendation is appropriate for action by the Federal Government, or part be 
I appropriate for action Dy its constituent States ‘ 

Referral of a ention or recommendation to the competent or appropriat: : 
authorities—Federal or State—is made after determination of the coordinat: de 

v of the executive brat as to whose authorities are in the particular instar 
and, in ¢ nection with transmittal to Congress, whether request for advice a to 
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FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ILO 


The annual budgets and the percentage assessments for member states are 
ulopted each year at the General Conference by a two-thirds majority vote 
The percentage contribution for the United States is now 25 percent of the ILO 
budget. This is a smaller percentage than the United States now contributes 
to eertain other international organizations (U. N., 33.33 pereent; UNESCO, 
33.33 percent; WHO, 33.33 percent; FAO, 30 perce nt) The United States per 
capita contribution is lower than that for Canada, and ‘there is strong desire by 
other governments for the United States to accept a higher percentage. The 
United States assessments for the ILO budget were the following for the past 

3 vears: 


Gross Net 


Calendar year assessment | assessment 


1952... = | $1,617,659 75 $1, 538, 990. 63 
1953 | 1, 617, 271. 25 | 1, 421, 298. 73 
1954.... . 1, 639, 221. 75 1, 527, 476. 03 


The net assessmenis depend upon returnable surpluses, from a 
previous year, and redistributions from a capital reserve fund. 


DEPARTMENTAL ROLE IN ILO 


Senator Cuavez. Is this also true, Mr. Secretary and Senator 
Dirksen: The expression of the Senate on the Bricker and George 
resolution, wasn’t that an expression of practically two-thirds of the 
Senate with reference to those types of matters? 

Senator Dirksen. It lacked only one of being iwo-thirds. 

Secretary Mircue.u. May I say, Senator, that I think, in examin- 
ing ILO and its past history, | would like to bear in mind the fact 
that insofar as labor standards in this country are concerned, [LO 
has little or nothing to contribute in terms of suggestions, conventions, 
because our standards are so far above the resi of the world. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, what recommendations does this 
delegation make? 

Secretary Mircuety. May I come to the point. We have a role 
to play, however, I think, in ILO, which is an important one, because 
it is to the interest of the workers of America that the standards of 
living and the wage standards of the rest of the world increase. And 
to the extent that we can furnish guidance, example, if you will, in 
ILO, to that extent we may have some impact on the conditions that 
exist in some of the other countries of the world. That is the benefit 
that I see coming from ILO to this country. 


DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF DIRECTOR 


Senator TuHyr. I had a thought, Senator Dirksen, that I wanted 
to get an answer to, and that thought is: What are the duties of this 
delegation that go over there? Could you outline them specifically? 
Senator Dirksen referred to a commitment of this Nation in the form 
of an executive agreement, that would have the effect of domestic 
law. 

Now, what are the duties and responsibilities of this delegate body 
that go over? The employer has his representative, selected by the 
employers’ body of this Nation, and the legislative member that goés 


=e 
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from this legislative body is the selection of the administration, the 
President. Now, then, what do they do over there? What are their 
duties and responsibilities? 

Secretary MircuHeiy. May I, in order that the record be clear, 
include the answer to your question, Senator Thye, in the statement 
that has been asked for the record? 

Senator Ture. But can’t you give us a general sort of an outline 
right here now? Because my curiosity is aroused. I thought I knew 
that they did something more than just concoct treaties or agreements 
that would become the domestic law of the land, you see. 

Secretary Mircue iy. Very definitely so. The ILO deals with sub 
jects which its name connotates. It is an international labor organi- 
zation And the matters that come before it have to do with working 
conditions, standards of living in various countries throughout thi 
world. ‘There are many, many things discussed in ILO, many agree- 
ments or understandings reached, which never come to the convention 
stage. It has to do with child labor, with minimum wages, with 
various working conditions in all parts of the world. 

Senator Ture. It has to do with the field of education in the matter 
plant safe ty, doesn’t it? 
Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir 
Senator THyr. What the American people or the labor body have 
done in eliminating the hazards that so often exist in a manufacturing 
plant That is one of the duties that this international labor body 
or labor conference will engage themselves in. And then, so far as 
the manufacturer is concerned, it is the relationship between the 
\merican manufacturer and the American labor body. As I under- 
stand it, those are conditions and factors that they take mto con- 
sideration to endeavor to improve the working conditions, the health, 
and the general welfare of the plant worker as well as the relationship 
between industry and labor. I thought that all of those things were 
involved in that conference 

Secretary MircHe.y. They are, sir. 

Senator Toye. Because I have stood in that convention hall and 
had it explained to me. 


o} 


RESULTS OBTAINED 


SenatoPCuavez. Mr. Chairman, you are correct. That is what 
is supposed to be the duty. But the one thing the committee hasn’t 
got is what results have been obtained. I have been in this com- 
mittee for some 14 years. I used to be chairman prior to Senator 
Thye. And while I always understood what the duties were, I do not 
now where they have raised the standard of living in one single 
country in Europe. They might have talked to the manufacturer and 
got a little safety device for the running of this machine or that, but 
| can’t see that the standards of living of France or Morocco or any 
other place have been raised by this. I would like to see some results. 
I do not know that we are getting the cooperation of the other high 
and low members 

Senator Dirksen. The gist of the thing, in my judgment, is this, 
and | have looked over a good many of these treaties. When they 
contrive at ILO that employment agencies, for example, free private 
agencies, should either be put out of business or put entirely under the 
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surveillance of the Federal Government, that is a domestic matter. 
tga then, when a convention comes out of there and is approved 
by all these other people, I do not wart India or Czechoslovakia. or 
any country like that to try to pressure this country and vote us into 
something that we can very well take care of ourselves. And I don’t 
know that it is any of their business. But once a convention is 
drifted, and it is submitted by the General Assembly, the question is, 
then, Where does the pressure go on? And the U. N. officials have 
made it abundantly clear that they are going to use the power of 
moral persuasion in order to compel countries to ratify. 

Now, then, if that is not domestic in effect, I don’t know what is. 
And I want to see the thing to which our delegates are subscribing. 
And if the Government delegates have gone along with that sort of 
thing, if they have gone along with a convention, for instance, where 
ILO determines whether an e mploy er pays his employee in cash or by 
check, when it is certainly nobody’s business except the business of a 
bargaining unit in labor and the employer in each case, in each indi- 
vidual plant, that is a domestic matter. But if we are going to move 
into a pressure area now, and organizations are going to be advised to 
put the steam on and use every political power at their disposal in 
order to secure the ratification of things like that, then we ought to 
know who is representing us over there and what the viewpoint is. 

Now, where they set up certain minimum standards for safety, | 
have no quarrel about that. Because, as I so well said, we are so far 

head of the rest of the world in that respect that it isn’t even funny. 
But they move off into other fields of endeavor that certainly become 
our concern. 

Sut I think we have let ILO run for a long time without taking a 
pretty good look at what is going on, and I think it is time we took a 
look. 

Senator Roserrson. There are a lot of Democrats who agree with 
you on that. 


BACKLOG OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS 


Senator Toye. Mr. Secretary, there was one question over here 
on page 3. You state: ’ 

Even with this increased staff, it will take 4 years to get down to a 4-month 
backlog. I do not believe that it is either humane or good business to require 
injured workers or their dependents to wait 15 months for a decision. 

Now, are there many cases that have been pending for 4 years? 
And what is the nature of those cases? Because you state here 
specifically that even with an increased staff it is going to take 4 years 
to get down to a 4-month backlog. 

Secretary Mraucuewt. If we were to continue the present procedures. 

If you will recall, I interpolated there by saying that in addition 
to this additional money, which will help us to reduce the backlog, 
we are presently reviewing the entire procedural aspect of this board, 
with the hope of getting us down within a reasonable period; not 
4 years, but I would hope i in a year. 

Senator Taye. How many months, on the average? 

Secretary Mircue ty. The average we have there is 15 months. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the average? 

Secretary MircHe.u. That is the average. 
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Senator Toys. That means you have some that are over 15 months; 

Secretary Mircue.u. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tyre. You must, if that is an average—15 months; then 
you must have some that must be near 3 years. 

Secretary Mircue.u. I don’t know the particular years, but there 
are some that are several years old and more than several years old. 

Senator Tuyre. Why couldn’t this be pulled down to something 
more current? 

Secretary Mircue.y. That is our endeavor, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Because if a family is waiting for some disposition 
some final decision here, just imagine the hardships. Some of those 
children have almost ceased to be dependents before you act on the 
ecuse. 

Mr. Dopson. I don’t believe we will have very many, if any, Mr. 
Chairman, that would be 3 years old. We will have a number that 
would be 2 years old, but I don’t think we will have a number that 
will be 3 years old, because this work just began to step up in about 
the fiscal year 1951. 

FACTORS CAUSING DELAY 


Senator Toye. What are the factors that cause us the delay, other 
than just the lack of manpower to give study to the application when 
it arrives? 

Secretary Mircne.yi. This is an appeals group, you understand, 
Senator. This is not the Employees Compensation Bureau. 

Senator Taye. But it is where there are differences of opinion. 
How many are there that are appealed? Let us see what the number 
of dependents or applicants is here. 

Mr. Dopson. 453 cases were carried over this fiscal year from 
fiscal year 1953. We estimate we will have 550 new cases during 
this year. That will give us a total caseload of 1,003. We estimate 
further that with the present staff and present procedures we will 
close 403 cases, or we will have a backlog of 600 cases at the end 
of the year. So, on the basis of our closing, we would have cases 
that would be about 18 months old, that is, if every case is handled in 
sequence. 


AVERAGE AMOUNT OF CLAIMS 


Senator THyr. How much money would you anticipate that each 
one of these claims would average? 

Mr. Dopson. They can vary from very small amount of money 
up to a hundred thousand dollars. 

Senator Tuyr. I thought you could possibly average it. You say 
some claims will run as high as a hundred thousand dollars, and 
then they vary, of course? 

Mr. Dopson. For example, if it is a case where there is a death con- 
cerned, and the widow has life expectancy of 30 years, if you amortize 
that over the 30 years, what she shall receive each year, you can get 
into a sizable amount of money. On the other hand, it may be just 
some injury where there is a dispute over $1,500. 

Senator Cuavez. You had, you said, I believe, about 1,200 in 
1953, and if you only processed 400 of them, you will still have a 
background of quite a few. 


———_ 
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Mr. Dopson. If we get approval for the additional moneys which 
would allow us 4 additional jobs, we would start off 1955 with a 
backlog of 600 cases. We estimate there will be 600 new cases 
coming in, giving us a total workload of 1,200. 

With the additional employees we would process 650 cases, and 
we would end up with a backlog of 550 cases. That would be just 
50 less than we estimate at the close of this fiscal year. 

Senator Cuavez. But won’t that bring out the chairman’s con- 
tention, that those people are entitled to have aid? 

Mr. Dopson. We are not arguing against that, Senator. 

Senator Cuavez. Don’t you think it is a matter of your telling us 
that the Department needs 10 or 20 or 30, that the main thing to be 
considered here is to take care of those people who are waiting for 
you to feed their children? 

' Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 

Senator Tuoye. Commencing on page 8, Mr. Secretary, | have a 
question. 

UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Senator Youne. Before you go there, will you let me ask one thing 
here? 

Mr. Secretary, on page 1, you state: 

However, there will be some increase in unemployment— 


would you elaborate on that statement, particularly as to what lines 
of industry you think there will be increased unemployment in? Will 
it be those associated with agriculture, or will it be the oil industry, 
the coal industry, or some other industry? 

Secretary Mircueiy. Well, we figured this budget, Senator, based 
on a higher level of unemployment than fiscal 1954. 

I don’t have any analysis here of where it might particularly fall. 
Generally it was figured in those areas that are covered by unemploy- 
ment compensation. And we have to take some figure on which to 
base all of these budget computations. 

I don’t have any breakdown as to whether it would be agriculture, 
oil, automobiles, or what it may be. 

Senator Youne. The Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
make a direct recommendation, as I understand it, that price supports 
for farm commodities not be lowered. 

This, because of the adverse effect it would have on the economy, 
is already experiencing a little trouble. 

Have you gone into their report at all? 

Secretary Mircuetu. No, the only part of their report I have 
studied is their recommendation on statistics. 

Senator Dirksen. May I ask a question? 

I notice, Mr. Secretary, that you say in your statement here, that 
for the first time there will be an integrated report on this subject of 
statistics. 

Secretary Mircue.yi. By the Department of Labor. 

Senator Drrxsen. That is right. Now, question arises with 
respect to the exceptions that are taken, in some quarters at least, 
to the statistics gotten out on the whole subject of unemployment. 

A Government report comes out, and exceptions are filed. One 
agency says it doesn’t include this and another organization says it 
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doesn’t include that. It doesn’t weight up those properly in th: 
figure, those who may be working 3 days a week, those who may be 
working 4 days a week, and it doesn’t take into account diminution 
in overtime, and so forth 

Now, to what extent has the Department of Commerce figured 
the development of the unemployment figures that are made available 
to the public and to the Congress? 

Secretary Mircne yi. They are Bureau of Census, Department of 
Commerce, figures. They are not our figures. They are not th 
Department of Labor figures. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there any relationship between the two at all? 

Secretary Mircue i. The figures we publish, sir, have to do with 
employment, and those are gathered from payrolls, employer payrolls 
labor turnover, average hourly earnings, average hours of work per 
week worked, and the figures developed by the Bureau of Employment 
Security: as to the number of initial unemployment compensation 
claims. Those are the figures in this area that are published by th 
Labor Department 

| wt reference, in this statement, to the fact that for the first time we 
are taking all of these figures and combining them into one report, so 
that the average person can see some relationship. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC REPO! 


Now, the joint committee recommends, and | heartily endorse the 
recommendation, that studies be made to bring about one Govern- 
ment report in this field. Because the Bureau of the Census does this 
unemployment report. 

And I believe that there should be a study made of the timing of 
these reports. Because they come at different times of the month. 
There should be a study made of the techniques and methods of sam- 
pling, so that there is some consistency in terms of the sampling that 
we ao 

And eventually, I would hope that a way would be found to con- 
solidate a report that would come out on a specific time for the Gov- 
ernment, instead of having all of this public confusion. 

Senator CHavez. Up to the moment, Mr. Secretary, one agency 
makes one report, you make another re port, another agenc V makes 
another report, and what you have in mind is to try to coordinate all 
of that information and give the public a single report? 

Secretary Mircuexu. Give the public one report, yes. 

Senator Tuyr. I was going back to follow through this report and 
ask a few questions. 

Senator Dirksen. I wanted to ask a few questions on this par- 
ticular item 

Now, you have these reports available in your shop. Then 
suppose in addition thereto you do some sampling, don’t you? You 
get reports also, of course, from all the State departments of labor. 
And I notice here that you get reports from specific manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing industries. Those are direct reports that come 
in to you? 

Secretary Mircue vu, That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. And there are undoubtedly other sources on 
which you draw. Now, in addition to that, do you do any sampling 
in selected areas in the country? 
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Secretary Mrrene tt. Our unemployment compensation claims 
report is a factual report and not a sample. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. That is almost automatic. 

Senator Tuyn. You have your State reports that: come in on the 
question of unemployment, from specific State offices, where they 
make the payment of une mploy ment compensation. 

Secretary Mrrenent. That is not a sampling. 

Senator Tuyn. No, that is a specifie State function. They have 
the facts as to who has received unemployment compensation. 

[ just saw such a report on my desk this past week, and I made a 
specific study of it and noted the unemployment had occurred in 
specific periods that this covered. So that you take it from there, 
as well as running your own check on that, to determine the accuracy 
of that type of a report? 


ACCURACY OF REPORTS 


Seorabary Miicneii. Those reports come in to us, sir. 
enator Turn. But do you check beyond that, to determine the 
accuracy of that type of report? 

Secretary Mircrenti. That we get from the States? No, not on 
unemployment compensation, We accept the State’s statement on 
that. Because it is really part of our supervisory job to see that 
those reports through our field people and reports on all other activities 
from the States are handled on a factual basis. But in relation to 
labor turnover and employment, they are gathered not on a sampling 
basis but frem actual scrutiny of employer payrolls. 

Senator Dirksen. You don’t, then, actually sample at all? 

Secretary MircHeuyu. No. 

Senator Dirksmn. So that none of the 243 people who are engaged 
in the business of collecting and analyzing statistics on manpower 
and employment are engaged in any kind of a samplirg process? 

Secretary Mee HELL. Mr. Dedson just called my attention to the 
fact that we have certain employers, picked by areas and by towns, 
whose payrolls we scrutinize regularly. To that extent, it is a 
sempling. 

Senator Dirksen. But that is automatic, in the sense that those are 
sent in to you? 

CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX 


Secretary Mircneiy. That is right. Now, with relation to the 
Consumers’ Price Index, this is another statistic. That index, which 
is also a function of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, is done entirely 
by a sampling technique, as you know. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, how much sampling does the Department 
of Commerce do, if you know? 

Secretary MircHe yu. Recently they have changed their method. 
As 1 understand it, they sample, for their unemployment statistics, 
some 25,000 families. ‘They still sample 25,000 families. Freviously 
those families were selected from 25 strategic places in the country. 
And they have enlarged their area now to include some 128 or 130 
areas, but still keeping 25,000 families. That, I understand, is the 
sampling area of the Department of Commerce, Census Bureau. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, to what extent do they draw on the same 
census material? 
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Secretary MircHetyi. None, to my knowledge, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Where do they go beyond you in trying to de- 
termine unemployment trends and so forth? 

Secretary Mitcne tt They determine the unemployment. That is 
the only figure they publish. And they determine that by this sam- 
pling of 25,000 families in a certain number of areas. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there any reason why, in view of the source 
material that is evailable to you, that determination couldn’t be made 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, where one would think it rather 
logically belonged? 

Secretary Mircue.v. I think that the answer to that, Senator, 
should come from a study which is now being made by the Bureau of 
the Budget of all of the statistics-gathering functions of all of the 
departments of Government. And I would hope that this budget 
group, which has representation from all of the departments, would 
come up with a sound recommendation. 

As far as I am concerned, naturally, I have great pride in the in- 
tegrity and in the validity of the Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 

But from the point of view of the public and the Government, the 
figures should come from that source which is best able to give it, 
whatever that may be. 

Senator Dirksen. You would prefer not to say, then, whether or 
not that whole function ought to be concentrated in the Bureau? 

Secretary Mircue.u. | think, sir, it ought to come as a result of 
real intensive study. I would hope that the outcome of such a study 
would indicate that the Bureau of Labor Statistics was the qualified 
organization to do it, but that is a matter for the committee, I would 
think 

I think it is a matter of where the public can best be served. And 
I am not one to say that the Department of Labor should do it, or the 
Department of Commerce, or the Department of Labor. The ques- 
tion is: Where can the public get the best results from the statistics 
that are gathered? That is the main point. 


REPORT ON INTEGRATION 


Senator Dirksen. If you have an idea, do you know about when we 
can anticipate that there will be a report on this integration? 

Secretary Mircue uy. I don’t know, sir. The committee was just 
recently appointed, and I know the Department of Labor has repre- 
sentationonit. I know that Mr. Weeks has appointed a committee of 
his own to look at the Census Bureau activity, which is part of this 
job. 1 would hope it would be soon. And, as you may have noted, 
in the Department of Labor we have antic ipated speedy action in this 
area by beginning this week ourselves issuing an integrated report on 
those matters we are concerned with. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I will conclude on this point by 
simply saying that unless Government figures are accurate and stand 
up, they have no real value. And if first one agency and then an- 
other, the CIO, the AFL, segments of industry, begin to impeach these 
figures, to the point where finally they say, ““Well, you can’t believe 
what the Federal Government puts out any more,” then we are in a fix. 
And this is really a very, very important matter. 
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Senator Cuavez. Senator, you are going to have that kind of a 
picture until you get one agency to do the job and do it well. What 
agency that should be, I don’t know. 1 personally would prefer the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Senator Toys. You do, however, have the question of the self- 
employed, and you have the question of seasonal employment, which 
does not come in under these Federal agencies, such as the State 
agency that is administering the unemployment compensation and 
has the reporting of those who are seeking employment. So that 
it would seem that while you could obtain an absolute airtight case 
of accuracy, yet you have those factors which creep into it, which still 
make it one question on which it is most extremely difficult to get all the 
answers. But I absolutely share the conviction so ably expressed 
by Senator Dirksen, that any time the Federal Government affixes 
its official stamp on any document, I care not what it is, that document 
must be accurate, and should not be challenged, or should not be 
in such shape that it can be challenged. Because if we can’t rely 
on Federal agencies, it won’t be long until our whole structure of 
Government starts falling apart. 

Secretary Mircneuy. | might call the committee’s attention to 
one statistic of Government which has played a vital part in our 
collective bargaining, and which, if any statistic would have been 
challenged, would have been, but has remained unchallenged over 
the years, and that is the Consumers Price Index. Ili has remained 
unchallenged because of the acceptance by both management and 
labor of the integrity of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the validity 
of the method of gathering the information. 

Senator Toye. Yes, sir. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Now, then, Mr. Secretary, going to the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, on page 6, down to the end of the last paragraph, it refers 
to the elimination of 46 positions from the current staffing pattern. 
| would like to know: Where are these positions to be eliminated 
from? Is it within the administrative function of the office, or is it 
out in the respective States, where you administer the Veterans’ 
Unemployment Service, or just where will this personnel drop from? 

Secretary Mircue ti. These people are employed in the States, 
but not by the States. They are representatives of the Veterans 
Bureau here in Washington, located in the States, but on the Federal 
payroll. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, then, there are 46. You will have specific 
States where these employees can be dropped from? Have you the 
record there as to where they would be dropped? And what is the 
nature of their jobs in those States? 

Secretary Mircueu. In the main, this represents about one person 
per State being dropped. 

Senator Tuyn. But there are some States that have only one person. 

Secretary Mircue i. There will be one person remaining, and a 
secretary. 
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ELIMINATION OF POSITIONS 


Serato | HY! Yes. | note here tl atl you say that there will be 


ihe 10F5 } ret ¢ ate pr les for a Veterans’ Employment representati 
ar’ in each of e 48 ites, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawa 
© together wv a headcnarter taff of 4 professional and 4 
ule he elimination of 46 por ition . . 


Tl a was the specific question | would like to vo into. 
ecre‘arv Mircueuu. As tc where these 46 would be eliminated? 

Serator Tuy. Yes, si 

Secre‘ary MiIrcHsLi Do you have the record there en that? 

Mr. Dopson. I had a table on that, but we are also having hearin: 
in |e House today, and it is on this particular item, and I am afraid 
my table is over in the House 

Senator THy If vou do not have your table with you, I would 
like to have the table that this information does appear in inserted 
in the record at this point; so that if someone proposes to offer an 


amendment on the floor to reestablish or to reinstate some one em- 
plovee in a respective State, we will know exactly what was taken out 
of that State and what the classification of the position was; so that 
we aren’t left defenseless when we are on the floor trving to defend 
your budget, you see. 

\ir. Dopson. We certainly can insert that in the record. 

Senator THyg. But you haven't it before you now? 

Ir. Dopson. No, sir. | am very sorry, sir. 
(The table referred to follows: ) 


State 
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Senator Tuyr. Those are all the questions I have. 
Senator Chavez? 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROBLEM 


Senator Cuavez. Yes. On page 7, Mr. Secre. y, you discuss the 
Mexican farm labor program. I agree with your ..atement. When 
the law was first proposed, I was against it. I felt that Americans 
should be employed. But the law passed, and I believe the Depart- 
ment has been doing a very good job. 

Later on I have gone through Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Washington, and Idaho, and ‘T have come to the conclusion that it is 
very necessary. I was in the celery and tomato country around 
Oceanside, Calif., and Carlsbad, and clear down to the Mexican 
border, and those farmers tell me that they just can’t get their crops 
up unless they have this class of labor, because local labor is not 
available. They are getting $2.25 per hour at some local base, so 
they won’t go to work “for 80 cents an hour. 

It was brought vividly to the attention of several members of the 
Senate up in the State of Washington last fall, Mr. Chairman, between 
Walla Walla and Spokane, that some of the local people were com- 
plaining about the use of this class of labor. But the local people who 
raise peas and process them made a very clear-cut statement on the 
need, pointing out that there were only 4 hours between the peas on 
the vine and the peas in the deep freeze or the can. 

Are you getting enough money now to carry on that work? 

Secretary MrrcHELL, ‘We feel ‘if this budget is approved, it will be 
sufficient to enable us to carry on this wor k. 

Senator CuHavez. You are in this position now, are you not, that 
the experience that you have gained throughout the years in handling 
the problem puts you in a better position to use the money advanta- 
geously? 

Secretary MircHe.y. More effectively; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. The figures that you cite in your justification, 
Mr. Secretary: Are those net figures under our arrangement with the 
Government of Mexico that were imported for those years, 1952, 1953, 
and 1954? 

Secretary Mircue.y. You mean leaving aside this revolving fund? 

Mr. Dopson. You are talking about Mexicans imported? 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. 


IMPORTATION FIGURES 


Mr. Dopson. These are net figures of importation. 

Senator DirksEN. 202,000 in 1952. And now you have 146,000 
thus farin 1954. That only shows5 months. What do you anticipate 
for the next 7 months there, for which no figure can be determined? 

Secretary MircHE.Lu. Since December, Senator, due to the fact 
that our agreement with Mexico expired on December 31, and due to 
the fact that with the expiration of that agreement we were forced to 
curtail, we are at the point now where we are not operating. The 
figures for January, February, and March will be practically nil. We 
have been closed down since February 5 
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Senator Tuyr. You are recruiting right at the border. You are 


taking them right at the border. 
Secretary Mircneryt. Even that operation has been closed since 
the 5th of February. 
rERMINAL LEAVI 


Senator Tuyr. I know, but you did have funds, however. You 
had that hundred thousand dollars. which was vour closing-out fund, 
which would naturally take care of the employees that were engaged 
as you were now closing out. 

Secretary MircuHe.y. On terminal leave. Oh, yes. 

Senator Tuyr. But as you were closing out the agency, not all of 
that hundred thousand dollars surely would be used just to give them 
the terminal leave. 

Secretary Mircnety,. How much of that was for terminal leave? 

Mr. Dopson. If we have to close out now completely, we will use 
up the complete hundred thousand dollars for liquidation costs 
And I don’t have the figure as to what part will be terminal leave. 

Senator Tuyr. But because of the law that was passed you are not 
roing to be compelled to specifically close out. You will be permitted 
to remain at the border. And therefore that hundred thousand dollars 
that you had anticipated for the paying of terminal leave will be an 
operating fund. 

Mr Dopson. We will have part of the hundred thousand dollars for 
an operating fund. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. The only thing that you are curtailing is 
the recruiting stations and centers that are down in the interior of 
Mexico. You are closing those centers down. But you are recruiting 
at the border. 

BORDER RECRUITMENT 


Ir. Dopson. No: we are not recruiting at the border at the present 
tim<¢ 
Senator Tuy! I thought you were. 
Mr. Dopson. The Comptroller General ruled that our moneys were 
not available for recruiting at the border. He ruled that the lav 


contempiated an agret nt with Mexico, and therefore our money 
was not available in the absence of an agreement. 

Senator Tuyr. Even after the enactment of this lecislation that was 
sent down? Will that require a request for a reiniroduction of that 


Dopson. There is a supplemental appropriation pending in 
suse, a joint resolution, to give us some $478,000. 





Senator Toye. But my question is on the law and this hundred 
thousand dollars. The hundred thousand was providing that no law 
would be reenacted, and that you would be compelled to liquidate the 
entire function, and therefore you would have to take into considera- 
tion the annual leave of every employee. But with the reenactment 
of a law that permits you to recruit on the border, then you do not 
have to terminate every employee, and therefore you do not have th 
expense of the so-called terminal leave. And therefore you can go 
on and take some of this personnel and put them on the border to ad- 
minister the recruiting on the border; will you not? 
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Mr. Dopson. I see what you have in mind. But we have not as 
vet resumed what you would call unilateral recruiting on the border. 
We have been waiting to see what appropriation will be made for the 
rest of this year. 

In other words, we had a hearing in the House last week, and a joint 
resolution was prepared, and there were some hopes that that would 
clear the House last Friday, but it did not clear, because there was 
an indication that somebody might make an objection to it. So they 
will have to go before the Rules Committee, which they are going 
before the first part of this week. So, say we have about $50,000 of 
the $100,000 liquidation money left to start work on a unilateral basis, 
it means we have got to call a lot of people back. Because we did 
dismiss almost all of our einen with the exception of some 20 or 30 
who are key people. 

Senator ‘Taye. What is the status of the so-called terminal leave 
on that employee who was asked to leave, or was separated tempo- 
rarily, because you will reemploy him as soon as this question of the 
legal aspect of this resolution will have been agreed upon or approved? 

Mr. Dopson. We paid terminal leave from the basic appropriation 
and some from the hundred-thousand-dollar liquidation. We also 
dipped into the liquidation money to keep on the rolls a limited 
number of key people so that we could get back into business very 
rapidly. 

a REPAYMENT OF TERMINAL LEAVE 


Senator Tuy. We will just assume now that Mr. Smith was 
separated, has used up his terminal leave, or you paid him his full 
terminal leave, and you reemploy him. He has been only out, we 
will say, one-half of the so-called terminal leave period. What do 
you do with that person? Does he have that particular terminal 
leave payment, and then go right back on the employment rolls? 

Mr. Dopson. Most of these employees will have used up all of their 
terminal leave. 

Senator Toye. But I am referring now to the fellow who has not. 

Mr. Dopson. The fellow who has not used up his terminal leave, 
if we have paid him his terminal leave, it is my understanding that 
when he resumed work with us he has to pay back that part of the 
terminal leave not used, which go into the general funds of the 
Treasury and not back into our appropriation. 

Senator Tuy. Not back in your appropriation? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 

CierK’s Note: Public Law 102 approved July 2, 1953, provides that if an 
employee who has received a lump sum payment for accumulated leave is reem- 
ployed prior to the expiration of the period covered by such leave payment, he 
shall refund to the employing agency an amount equal to the compensation 
covering the period between the date of reemployment and expiration of such 
leave period and that such amounts refunded shall be deposited to the credit of 
the employing agency.) 

Senator Toye. But he will have to pay back, and you will have to 
see that that is done. Suppose that he does not cooperate, and 
doesn’t pay that back? Then what are the legal steps that you can 
exercise? 

Mr. Dopson. There would be machinery whereby we could with- 
hold from his current pay check until he has paid back what he owes 
to the Government. 
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Senator Toye. That is the answer I wanted to get on that question 

Any further question on this point? 

Senator Dirksen. Just 1 or 2. 

Actually, out of the 206 people—or is that the figure? 

Mr. Dopson. 206 for 1954. 

Senator Dirksen. Actually how many of those have you on the 
rolls? 

Mr. Dopson. Only about 20 or 30 that are in active status, plus 
stenographers that can be absorbed within the Department. 

Senator Dirksen. And you have paid terminal leave in the case 
of all the others? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; except 44 are still on leave pay. 

Senator Dirksen. And they are actually no longer on the rolls? 

Mr. Dopson. We may have decided with regard to some of the 
people that it is wiser to put them in a leave status and keep them 
on the rolls But just as soon as they have earned all of their termina] 
leave, they would drop off the rolls. But they are actually on notice 
in accordance with the legal requirements for the separation of people. 


COOPERATION WITH BORDER PATROL 


Senator Dirksen. Now, to what extent do your people work down 
there with the border patrol of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, if any? 

Mr. DOopDSsON. Wi ll, there is a cooperation between our people, our 
compliance men, and the Immigration Border Patrol. If we should 
run across a lot of wetbacks working illegally, there certainly would 
be an exchange of information between our people and the Border 


Patr yI. 


SeNnAatol Dr KSEN. But in every case where you have earried on this 
recrultme!l has the Bordet Patrol of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service been on hand to see that that portion of the law relative 

t| admission of subversives and so on has been pretty care fully 


Mr. Dopson. Yes, s When a group of Mexicans come in, they 
are given a physical examination and a security examination The 
physical examination is under the direction of Public Health and the 
security examination under the Immigration Service. And then we 
do the rest of the work 

Senator Dirksen. Now, a statement was made in the Senate floor 
in the course of the debate last week to the effect that at least 100 
“subverts” were coming in under this program every day. Have 
vou any comment to make on that figure, general or otherwise? 

Mr. Dopson. That is the first time I have heard it. As I say, the 
Immigration people are right on the job. They have desk space. 
They do the questioning of the Mexican worker. They issue him an 
identification card. His photograph is on the identification card. 

Senator Toye. You could not believe, then, that the Immigration 
authorities would permit a man to enter that they were not certain of, 
as to his identity and general background? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. That is certainly the purpose of the Im- 
migration people being there. 

Senator Toye. Because I heard that on the Senate floor, and I 
‘ heard it on a national television program. 
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Senator Cuavez. I also know this, Senator, that the Immigration 
Service has had people even in the interior, to see that the gang get 
cleared over there in the home town. 


IMPORTATION PROCESS 


Senator Dirksen. I have only one other question, and that is this: 
\ good deal of hostility was expressed on the Senate floor in regard 
to this general program on the ground that where you have a sliding 
mployme nt curve in our own country, you should not actually admit 
eople even for this type of work until your own labor force has been 
utilized pretty well. That presupposes then this question: Actually, 
out of people who may = available for employment anywhere in the 
United States, whether it is a good many miles from here or not, what 
; your experience as ior getting people to go down in the harvest fields 
if the Southwest and do this type of work at the prevailing wage level? 
Because you do have a migrant program aside from this 

Secretary Mrrcnexu. First, let me say that the importation process 
begins with the certification of the loc ‘al State employment service 
that there is not a sufficient supply of American domestic workers to 
meet the needs of the particular area 

Senator Dirksen. Right there, Mr. Secretary: What is the basis 

that certification? Applications, for instance? 

Secretary Mircuexyi. No, a survey of the employment availability 
in that area, and a survey oftentimes on a statewide basis of people 
vho may be applying for jobs in an employment service. But the 
veal New Mexico State Employment Service certifies that there 
ire not sufficient American domestic workers. Actually, the Depart- 
ment function is really one of determining a shortage of supply and 
then certifying that foreign labor may be imported. So that certifi- 
‘ation of shortage is the first step in this 

Then in answer to your other question, Senator: Our experience, 
is related to us, is that it is difficult, if not impossible, to attract to 
certain of the so-called stoop labor jobs American workers who have 

en accustomed to working on other types of operations. 

Senator Toyz. You can note that in certain States, if you are 
familiar with the area. I am familiar with the State of Minnesota, 
and in some of those areas where the sugar beets are grown every year 
a Mexican family will return, be located in a buil ling, and from there 
on they would work in not only the thinning but the weeding. And 
later on comes the topping of them, where they have to go along with 
a big knife and cut the tops off the beets. And then there is the 
loading of the beets. You can’t hire the local man. He wouldn’t go 
out there and pick up this beet to cut the foliage off the root. Why, 
he wouldn’t do it. You couldn’t hire him. 

Secretary Mircueti. And in addition you have the problem of 
families. 

The Mexican migrant worker brings his family with him. There 
isn’t housing. 

Senator Cuavez. And there isn’t the wage. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Secretary, I think you are absolutely right. 
| have had some familiarity with it. But it occurs to me that you 
have a responsibility now somewhere along the line to make a state- 
ment, and to make it right soon, as to whether or not labor any place 
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else, outside of these areas, is available to go down there at prevailing 
rates, considering the type of labor to do this job. 

Now, I think the atmosphere is going to have to be clarified, and 
the type of a record that was made in the course of the Senate debate 
cannot be allowed to stand. 

Senator Toye. Supposing that a person has been employed in 
machine shop, whether he was mechanic of any kind or has beer 
employed out here in one of your armament plants, making shells or 
shell casings. Do you think he would go out there and be on his 
knees in a beet field for 8 hours? That beet would cause his body to 
itch to a point where he would be wild before nightfall. 

Do you suppose he would be out there weeding onions, picking 
weeds out of a little onion set? 

You couldn’t hire him 

All right. 

You may proceed. We will sit for maybe 30 minutes. 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSES FOR ATTENDANCE AT CONFERENCES 


In the conference report on H. R. 5246, making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare for 
fiscal year 1954, the Labor Department was directed to make a full 
report on the use of authority to pay expenses for attendance of 
cooperating officials and consultants at conferences, setting forth the 
cost to the Federal Government and the justification therefor, and 
submit copies of such report to the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees not later than January 15, 1954. 

This committee received the Secretary’s report, dated January 15, 
1954, in which it is stated that no use had been made of the authority 
in the first 6 months of fiscal year 1954. I shall insert the letter in 
the hearings: 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

JANUARY 15, 1954 
Hon. Styites Brinaes, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


Dear Senator Bripces: House of Representatives Report No. 995 of the 


83d Congress, Ist session, directed the Department of Labor to report on the 
use of appropriation language authorizing the payment of expenses of attendance 
of cooperating officials and consultants at conferences during the first 6 months 


of the fiscal vear 1954 


This authority appears in the appropriation language for the Bureau of Labor 








Standard i the Wage and Hour Divisior Neither bureau paid any expenses 
of attendance of cooperating officials and consultants during the first 6 months 
of the f al) ar 1954 

The Bureau of Labor Standards uses this appropriation language to pay all 
or a part of the expenses in connection with meetings of the Advisory Committee 
on Young Workers, the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety and the 
President’s Committee on National I mploy the ically Handicapped Week 
In 1953 expenses of $1,491 were incurred under this authority and distributed as 
f Advisory Committee on Young Workers, which advises the Bureau ir 
the development of its child-labor and youth-employment program and of pol- 
icies for advancing child-labor protection and good employment conditions for 
young workers, $790; President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, for con- 
sultants w give technical advice on development of policy and programs for 


the conference, $604: President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. to the winner of the President’s tr yphy, awarded annually 
to a severely handicapped American who has made an outstandirg contribution 
in the field of employment of the handicapped, $97 A meeting of the President's 
Conference on Occupational Safety is scheduled during the last half of the fiscal 
year 1954. 
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Che Wage and Hour Division uses the appropriation language to pay expens¢ 
the Advisory Committee on Sheltered Workshops, whose function is to advise 
nake recommendations to the Administrator concerning the administratio 


forcement of the regulations of the employment of handicapp d clients in 
1d workshops. One meeting was held in the fiseal vear 1953 with expenses 
ounting to $331. Two meetings are scheduled for the last half of the { il 


ar 1054 
Very truly yours, 
James P. Mircueun 
secrelary of Laho 


Secretary Mircueiyi. Am I to consider myself excused? 

Senator Toys. You may, if you desire. 

| was just assuming that Mr. Dodson would proceed, unless Mr. 
Hobart would have something that he would like to contribute at 
his point. 

\Mir. Hopartr. No, Senator, I haven’t anything at this time. 

Senator Tuyr. It was just that if you had something you would 
ke to state, you may; and we can proceed with Mr. Dodson for the 
balance of this morning, you see. 

The charts referred to follow:) 
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TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE 
ITEMS BY BUREAU 


GRAND TOTAL 
$32,258,753 1953 
$28.149,295 1954 
$27,635,000 1955 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF LABOR AND PHILIP ARNOW, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATI 


“Salaries and expenses: 


For expenses necessary for the Office of thy 


Secretary of Labor (hereafter in this title referred to as the Secretary 
including services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2 
1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a); teletype news service; [any] and payment 


advance when authorized by the Secretary for dues or fees for library 
membership in organizations whose publications are available to 
members only or to members at a price lower than to the general 


public; [$1,350,000] $1,355,000.” 


5 U.S. C. 55a. Temporary employment of experts or consultants; rate of com- 


pensation. 
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The immediate Office of the Secretary: Salaries of 37 employees, 
$290,769; other expenses, such as travel, supplies, communication 
costs, $36,300, making a total of $327,069. 

This is $45,085 and 3 jobs less than was available for 1953 and it 
is the same as has been allotted for 1954. This activity is for pro- 


viding top-level direction and policy formulation to all activities of 


the Department and for staff services to the Secretary. We do not 
foresee, at this time, any change in the national economic outlook or 
in the functions or organizations of the Department in 1955, which 
in our opinion, would warrant reflecting a further reduction below 
the 1953 than: has already been accomplished. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


The request for 1955 is for 15 jobs and $114,040, which represents 
an increase of 2 jobs and $9,000 over the amount allotted for 1954 
The additional positions requested for this activity are for the ex- 
pected increase in workload for the “international trade agreements’’ 
part of the program. The President, in his Economic Report, on 
pages 108-110, speaks of the importance of a sound and progressive 
program in the field of international trade policies as essential to 
progress in the historic interdependence between domestic and inter- 
national prosperity. Specifically these jobs will be needed because of 
the anticipated increasing amount of detailed information needed as 
foreign-trade policy and its impact in specific situations continues to 
be in the limelight of public and governmental attention, and which 
may involve possible adjustments in domestic industry, and because 
of the anticipated increased workload which may result from participa- 
tion in major international trade negotiations, including Japan and 
Western European countries. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


The request for my-own Office for 1955 is $702,161 and 150 positions; 
is 33 positions and $129,485 less than was available in 1953 and 3 
jobs and $13,100 less than allotted for 1954. 

The bulk of this money is not required for the general overall 
functions of the Office, but is used for a variety of centralized services 
to other bureaus of the Department and to other units of the Secre- 
tary’s Office, because historically funds for such services have been 
appropriated in this fashion rather than directly to the bureaus 
receiving the service. The following services are of this general 
character: 

Services to bureaus of the Department: 
Accounting and auditing, 23 at ..---. $92, 047 


Space, telephone, switchboard, etc., 23 at_.._______- _—— ‘ 83, 953 
Procurement and duplicating, 71 at = weleiactai och secaetiati 274, 273 
Library service, 19 at ne 87, 959 


Transfer to Public Health Services ee seeela eivare ©! 


442, 232 
Undistributed charges for all units of the Office of Secretary, which 
Ls anda ae 46, 300 


represents again the travel, communications, and so on__. 
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This leaves, of the total above, $103,312 and 14 positions to do 
all of the top departmental staff work for reviewing and analyzing 
all budget requests and fiscal operations; for all organization, method 
and procedural studies having departmentwide and sometimes par- 
ticular Bureau implications; for handling the Department’s record 
disposal and efficiency awards program; for directing the entire 
Department’s record security and civil defense programs; for all 
liaison work with the Congress, GAO, GSA, Treasury, and the 
Bureau of the Budget, in these fields for developing all policy and 
procedures applicable to these areas of work. In 1954, up to the 
present time, for example, the employees in these positions: 

(a) Reviewed, in detail, held Department hearings and made 
individual studies of appropriation requests involving 14 different 
kinds of programs and over $340 million—and, for each of these pro- 
grams maintained constant surveillance of how Bureau programs 
were being operated—and, made detailed financial analyses of the 
fiscal operations of each of these programs at least once each month. 
Prepared answers to a number of inquiries from the Congress, the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the material for new Secretaries of labor. 

(b) Currently under way in the management field are reviews of 
field office staffing patterns of all bureaus and a bureauwide survey 
of the Federal employees compensation program for the purpose of 
developing new or improved methods to reduce backlogs and to shorten 
time lapse on first benefit payments. Recommendations made, and 
put into effect, to the Solicitor with respect to the wage determination 
program has resulted in greatly improved and efficient operations. 

c) A tremendous job of consolidating into two buildings in Wash- 
ington personnel scattered into seven buildings was undertaken and 
completed. 

ANTICIPATED SAVINGS 


Senator Toys. Was that a saving, Mr. Dodson, in the consolidation 
there? We know it would bring more efficiency, but I just wondered, 
in dollars and cents, if you had the answer. 

Mr. Dopson. In savings, it meant the elimination of one shuttle 
bus that we used to run between the various buildings. 

It, 1 think, mainly contributes to more efficient operation. And 
we certainly were happy to get our people into these two buildings. 

Senator Tuyr. And you did eliminate this shuttle bus that ran 
between the various buildings? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. And in order to make the savings that 
were necessary between 1953 and 1954, we had to just take advantage 
of everything possible. So in getting the General Services Adminis- 
tration to assign us space in the new General Accounting Office build- 
ing, it was a help to us in making the adjustment between 1953 and 
1954, 

Senator Ture. In other words, you not only made dollar savings 
but brought more efficiency into the administrative functioning? 

Mr. Dopson. Certainly. For example, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics used to be in five different buildings. They are now within 
2 different buildings, with all their tabulating and mechanical work 
being done elsewhere, but all the rest being done in 2 different 
buildings. 
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to provide necessary personnel services, as indicated above, reflects 
g] erhtly more than a 20 percent reduction 
In summary the appropriation request m total is $885,270 and 


{ positions less than was available in 1953 That is that maior 
x tment I was talking about, where, we eliminated the shuttle bus 
nart of it And it is equivalent to slightly more than a 20-percent 
reduction and is 3 positions and $13,100 le than allo ated for 1954 

SUMMARY OF CHANG] 


ve 5 of the justifications contains a summary of the change 
hetween the 1954 appropriation and the 1955 request It has been 
ble. throueh further curtailment of jobs and through use of funds 
nplied to security investigation costs, to fully offset the cost of 
enalty mail in 1955 and for the two additional positions requested 
for the international trade agreements program, and to offer a further 
: vines of $4,100 
oc | will be glad to answer any further questions you may hav 
“Senatol ‘| Hy! Whi do vou feel that you have to have two addi 
tional positions for this international trade agreements program? Do 
ou contemplate a bigger program in this coming year than you have 
had heretofore? 


Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir As I understand it, there will be the possi 
tv ofa reater overhaul of trade agreements during the forthcoming 
ear than there has been in the past And also, ns the economic 


cture changes, that may be made necessary 


ANTICIPATED TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Senator Tuys. What is the nature of the trade eements that 
you anticipate 

Mr. Dopson. I do not have the specific trade agreements, and I 
don’t believe the Department of Labor will have the controlling 

ctor in what trade agreements will be up for review or revision. 
But this operation that we participate in is an interdepartmental 
committee composed of representatives from nine different Federal 
agencies And our part in this international trade agreement. is to 

ve information and advise on what effect the raising or lowering 
of a tariff may have on employment or unemployment. 

Senator Tuys. In other words, vou would anticipate that if they 
were contemplating renegotiating an agreement that would relate to 
the manufacture of watches, you would have to furnish the infor- 
mation as to what manner it would affect the employment here in 
the United States? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. And also to be in a position to present 
such analysis and make such statements as would support our state- 
ments 

Senator Tuye. And that is the reason why you feel that as you 
proceed this year, because of the possibility of some unemployment 

of your own in the United States, you might want to scrutinize 

_ this more carefully? 

; Mr. Dopson. I don’t want to put it totally on unemployment. 
[ just want to put that as one of the factors. There will be other 
factors, 
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Senator Turse. More agreements will be negotiated in the cours: 
of this year than last year? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir, that is my understanding. 

Senator Tayr, That is your understanding? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. That is the basis for asking you for th 
two job 

Senator Toyz. That is what was leading me to ask what woul 


bring about the change. Do you know that there are some agreement 
that must be renegotiated? Or what is there in the load that wou] 
justify thi 


Mr. Dopson. We have just one employee in the Department 
signed to this work at the present time, and that is Mr. Philip Arnow 
who is here on my right 

[ will ask him if he has any specific information he could give 
answer to the question 


NEGOTIATION WITH JAPAN 


Mr. Arnow. Yes. Mr. Chairman, there are 3 possibilities, any 
1 of which or all may come. There is the possibility of a negotia 
tion with Japan, with whom the United States has never negotiated 
a trade agreement before, which will involve a number of highly sensi 
tive and competitive problems. 


NEGOTIATION WITH WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


There is the possibility of a renegotiation with the Western Euro 
pean countries, either in general or under a plan called the French 
plan, which has been put forward for discussion within Europe. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFI AND TRADE 


And third, there is the possibility of a general renegotiation of th« 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which the Randall Commis 
sion has recommended, and which is now under consideration. 

Senator Tuyr. That gives us some information for the record, that 
would help us not only to defend but would give us information to 
fill up what might otherwise have been a vacuum in the question of 
how you needed two additional positions. 

Is there anything else, Mr. Dodson? 


PENALTY MAIL COSTS 


Mr. Dopson. There is only one thing I might add, that during 
this year we have got to absorb somewhere around $275,000 worth 
of penalty mail costs in the Department. This is departmentwide 
I have been trying to put my hands on that much money in the 
Department. 

Senator THye. How did you handle it last year? 

Mr. Dopson. This is a new item. 

Senator Toyz. This is a new idea? In other words, each depart- 
ment is going to be responsible for their penalty mail? 

Mr. Dopson. Costs; yes, sir. The point I want to make at this 
time is that I have given the BLS indication that I will find the 
moneys someway, somehow, to meet their postage costs. At this point, 
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P cou I haven’t found all the moneys in the Department But the final 
hilling from the Post Office Departments comes about August 15. 

| believe that when you have a dozen appropriations you are going 

have a couple of thousand dollars left over here and there. The 


for tl money will turn up at the end. But for me to put my hands on it 
ht now would mean a forced layoff, and, we will say, in bureaus 

» WO ther than BLS, or part in the BLS and part in other bureaus. So all 
emen | am saving at this time is that we hope and we feel that we will 
L WoO nd an additional $85,000 for the BLS penalty mail costs before the 

of the year 

lent Chis may come up in the discussion of the BLS estimate in detail, 
Arno i | just wanted to be on record that | am trying to find the money, 
nd in my opinion | will find it before the year is out But we have 

privé } | to absorb penalty mail We have had to absorb the cost of 
urity investigations. And this has been a pretty rough yea 


budgetwise to find any loose money around 
Senator Tuyr. Fine 
Does that conclude your statement. 
8, al Mr. Dopson. That is all that I have, sir. 
Senator Tuyr. Then we will recess over until 10 o’clock tomorrow 


) 


morning 
sen Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Monday, March 8, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 9, 1954 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


TUESDAY, MARCH 9, 1954 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. CG 


[he subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-87, 
the Capitol, Senator Edward J. Thye, chairman of the subcommittee, 
presiding 

Present: Senators Thye and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, VICE CHAIRMAN, 
AND WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, PRESI- 
DENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


AUTHORIZING STATUTI 


In order to effectuate the purposes of National Employ the Physically Handi 
capped Week and in order to enable the President to provide the President’s 
Committee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week with adequate 

ny to assist in its activities, and otherwise to provide the committee with 
means of carrying out a program to promote the employment of physically 
handicapped persons, by creating nationwide interest in the rehabilitation and 
vment of the handicapped and by obtaining and maintaining cooperation 

from all publie and private groups in the field, there is hereby authorized to be 


appropriated annually, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 

yriated, not to exceed the sum of $75,000 to be expended in such manner and by 

agencies as the President may direct, for the work of the President’s Com 

tee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week (July 11, 1949, 
63 Stat. 409 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. We will come to order. 

General Maas, you may proceed to give us your statement. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

fam Melvin J. Maas, Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 

The Committee has been assigned for administrative purposes to the 
Department of Labor, for housing and assistance in administration. 
We are not a part of the Labor Department in the ordinary sense. 
Our budget is, of course, handled through that Department. 

[ don’t believe I need to go into any detail as to what the function 
of the President’s Committee is. It is a voluntary committee, headed 
by Adm. Ross McIntire as Chairman. Both the admiral and I, as well 
as all members of the Committee, serve without any compensation. 
We do have a small professional staff to service the Committee. 


v0 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Our main function is to stimulate the employment of the physica! 
handicapped through governors’ committees, which have been set up 
under the impetus of the President’s Committee, now in every Stat 
and Territory in the Union, and local committees, known usually as 
mayors’ committees. Our function is to carry on educational can 
paigns, work up the educational information to permit the governo: 
committees and local committees to contact employers direct, ar 
coordinate the various employment agencies in the particular ta 
of getting jobs for the rehabilitated physically handicapp d 

We have found that the physically handicapped, when trained 
pec fie jobs, are in every way th sequal of the nonhandicapped L] 
In many cases have even a superior record In their attendance, fi 


xample, they have a better record in general on absenteeism. Th 








ss switching of jobs. And even their production records are 
ttle better than the average 
Leaving out the sentimental entirely, but considering the econon 
a seriously physically handicap] 
y taking him off of public assistar 
O t only thereby relieving the st 
on th e converting him into a Laxpayel 
Th LU2 har d Capt d last vear earned ove! 
hu million dollars in wages and paid something like $10 1 
n Federal income taxes where otherwise hey vould have bee 
on i | a 
Lie } tt peco ( i ta 
I t yt ti Natio 
| on ) © th obler yf essy i el l femocra 
’ n lis country, a ha ning the dignit 
i med argv Ss f } a nm} to rye 
' 
Mr. Chairman, the amount that has beer approved in the dudg 
: . a lace t} > it lla ear, and on the other hand 
| believe the prob! ind the work of the committee are going to 
hus ‘ 1 1a f 
MPLOYM SITUATIO 
IS a situation in rising unemployment now, and I am sur 
alize that in any unemployment situation, the seriously hand 
capped are affected almost in geometric relationship. There is a 


saying that the physically handicapped are the last hired and the 
first fired. It is much more difficult for them to get other jobs 
They are trained for a specific job. They are well qualified to hold 


that job. But they are not necessarily qualified to hold any kind of 


a job, and it is difficult for them to move around and look for jobs. 


So they need assistance in the field of employment aid more than 
any other group in the country. 
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PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


With this unemployment, and the fact that they are more adversely 
fected than any other group of employees in the country, they 
need our assistance more than ever. And on top of that, with the 
‘resident’s proposed program, which we think is splendid, and which 
applaud highly, of a vast increase in the rehabilitation program 
the handicapped, the strain, however, of getting them jobs is going 
to place a greater burden than ever on the President's Committee 
We are going to have to do a great deal more in stimulating governors’ 
nittees and loc al committees in vetting these people jobs. There 
much use, Senator, in rehabilitating a handicapped person if 
isn’t the machinery to help him get a job after he is rehabilitated 
enator Tuyr. On that I would agree with you, General Chere 

Ie 10 question about that 


AMOUNT REQUI! ED 


Creneral M AS So | have sugevested Mir ( hairn 2) that the fill 
nt which is authorized by law for the committee be made avail 


to it The authorization is not to exceed $75,000 Last vear 
(congress authorized not to exceed $70,000, but we were actually 
ocated $69,000 and some hundred, But actually the committee is 
LO spend only $56,000 of { hat, due Lo some departme ital cuts, 
on top of that something that had not been planned wi the 

{ nail So that we were cut drastically in our wor! 
lf e were to earry out the obligations that the Congress has 
ed upon u and that the President has directed us to carry out, 
nimum, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, for which we can do this 
bis $75,000. And out of that. of course, we will have to pay our 
mail So it won’t be $75,000 available fo uur work alone 
And a creat deal of our work is mailing, contracts with governors 
mittees, local committees, groups of employers, labor leaders, all 


king 1n a cooperative elfort 
On top of that, with this additional effort that we will have to put 
rth to meet the President’s rehabilitation program, I believe the 
ery minimum on which we can do the job that 1s there for us to do 


11 


ould be $75,000 And I would urgently urge you to make it available. 
EMPHASIS ON JOBS 


| believe, Mr. Chairman, every dollar that you put into getting 
obs for people pays you many times over. I think that we ought 

put a littke more emphasis on getting jobs rather than on paying 
inemployment compensation. The more jobs we get, the less unem- 
ployment compensation you will have to appropriate for. 

(nd also, I would urge that whatever you make available to the 
President’s Committee, you ms ake it certain and clear that that money 
: to be spent by the President’s Committee. We are not actually a 
part of any other de ~partment, and should, therefore, not be subject 
to cuts of any department other than the President himself. 

Senator Tuyn. In other words, what we make available to you 
should not have any strings on it from a standpoint of how you 
should conserve it; it should be made available to you freely, and not 
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with language that would say ‘‘not to exceed”’ this amount, and then 
expect you to stay beneath the amount that has been authorized to 
you? 

General Maas. That is correct 

Senator Tuyr. You are really asking for the full $70,000, without 
any of those restrictions, such as “not to exceed”’ this amount, for th 
specific and various pl wrams? 

General Maas. Yes; I am suggesting the $75,000, and that it b 
made available only to this committee. 

Senator Tuyr. You would like the full amount made available t 
the committee without any limitations attached to it? 

General Maas. And in such a way, Mr. Chairman, that no depart 
ment could take part of it to make up any deficit it might hay 
Jecause we are not actually part of any department. But that ha 
happened in the past. I have no criticism to offer on that 

Senator Tuyse. The act authorizes an appropriation of $75,000 
year for this work? 

General Maas. Yes, si 

Senator Taye. And then in the year of 1954, the language was 
‘not more than $70,000 is made available,” and then I note that only 
$56,000 is budgeted for the work of the committee. And that was 
what led me to say that while you received $56,000 for your committee 
activity, you would like to see that whatever is appropriated is fo 
the discretion of your committee and its activities? 

General Maas. That is correct, Senator 

Now, I have a short prepared statement that I wonder if I could 
have entered in the record at this point? 

Senator Tuyr. I have it right before me, General, and I have been 
scanning it while you have been talking. And here on the second page 
of the statement, there is a paragraph that reads like this: 


Every effort i -to optal ipplem«e Lal MALeriais a 10 cost to the Gover 
ment as in the ec: me 500 prints of a 15-minute television film produced f 
1 it f I & Ca i! ( 1 75 rint fa 15-1 { 
hil luce for f lf n and ot r use by the National 
Associat of Manufa re I e f (merica Untapped Assets and 
Opp ies | ( t | ure e forer of er such filr 
t duced a eG me \lready they have been seen | 


BANKERS LIFE & CASUALTY CO 


The only reason I read this paragraph, General, was that I wanted 
to make it clear that your statement refers to the Bankers Life 4& 
Casualty Co. This is one of the companies criticized recently by a 
series of articles in the Scripps-Howard papers. Perhaps it should 
be pointed out that vour tribute to them for their work in behalf of 
the handicapped Inno way endorses the policies sold by that company 

General Maas. No. That is quite correct. I have no concern 
with that. I do know that they have been extremely generous in 
the employment of physically handicapped themselves, and extremely 
renerous in their aid to our committee in stimulating interest among 
emplovers in hiring the ha-idicass ped 

Senator TuHyrr. You have just referred to the zood work that they 
have done in the field, and you are not in any sense endorsing or under- 


writing, so to speak, any oi the insurance activities that they may be 
} 9 
el qa iM: 
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General MAAs That is correct, Senator. 
Senator Tarr. I thought that if | made mention of that, it would 
help to clarify the record, in the event that anyone should bring it up. 
: General Maas. And I cite them merely as an example. Many 
ther companies have been of great help to us. One employer made 
ters available to us one vear without cost to the Government 
Senator Tuyr. And | think that such efforts on the part of the 
mplovers, and the National Association of Manufacturers is a most 
orthy undertaking, because it oftentimes will spark the will in 


neone’s mind to go ahead and help oul And if it hasn’t been 
ought to their attention in such a manner, they would have never 
ht about it. They would never even have realized the problems 


ome of the handicapped people, and where the handicapped people 


General, do vou have any other statement? 
Your entire statement will be printed in the record along with your 


DLL AS 


(The statement referred to follows 


ENT OF Mas. Gen. Mervin J. Maas, USMCR, Retirep, Vice CHarrman, 
nt’s COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PrysIcaALLy HANDICAPPED 
I quested f eC! plo ment of physically har licapped, $65,153, in 
of the Bureau of Labor Standard is for the work of the President’s 
I} me $4,000 l than the amount requested by the President 
tf and $9,000 mor in was finally ailoca if ( ( l during 
54 
been impossible to take full advantage of all Con ttee opportu 
pa S mo 1 to shortage of pers l and fund | hoped 
( i hortly alleviate th itua n, particularly with regard to funds for 
1 printhi Ot i utely « ential to carry out the prom ( ul, 
und educa I 1 gned the ¢ ee by the Ce 
\ of tl ec v of pavir for penalty mail, certain cuthbac ! 
i progran have | ! i \ fhe ‘ ( 
I ry le, b most difficul rvic \ und 
era ¢ pa 1 ar | and hy i 
’ nd Live beir Oe! ue St ind com ' 
} reate 1 ea responsil es for | e perso! 1 and for 
1 t ; 
! (ha Ll | \ { ( 1 mat! ! 1 bee I pe al conta \ } t 
| f ute and their com ees in an effort to a t them in 
I I re ndicappe | ! | ha rable tra iI 
A necessary in the months ahead Wi propose to pu forward with this 
’ pa of he eTAa 
| } DT r these \ \ of t fT t} } i n 
ul nd progran ( the Con i | ef ! | planni nd 
mle f oO annual met and the preparatior 1 ! on of filn 
material, and othe forma nal aid inel popular monthly 
Performan¢ lt hould be atl nerea | circulation fror ts 
monthly figure f 7,000 Actually, we have had to either turn down, 
own, or discourage many worthwhile additions to the mailing list for want 
! cient copie 
Kivery effort is made to obtain supplementary materials at no cost to the Gov- 
nt ¢ in the case f some 500 prints of a 15-minute tele, on film produced 
e Committee by Bankers’ Life & Casualty Co. and 75 prints of a 15-minute 
produced for the Committee, for television and other . by the National 
Association of Manufacturers These film America’s Untapped Asset and Op 
nities Unlimited, respectively, are the forerunners of other such films to be 
produced at no cost to the Government Already they have been seen by 
Lion 
In other areas, as in the past, contributions by public and private groups for 
pecifie projects will greatly benefit the handicapped at no cost to the Committee 


budget. Last year during National-Employ-the-Physically-Handicapped-W eek 
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alone, ar. estimated $1 million in free time and talent was donated to the progra 
by radio and television. This entire operation was handled for the Committ 
by the Information Service of the Veterans’ Administration, with the coopera- 
tion of the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters and The 
Advertising Council. 

The Committee also has worked closely with the Department of Labor, par- 
ticularly the Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and with the Civil Servic: 
Commission. We will continue this work. The work will go forward, partic 
larly in light of the President’s announced program for increasing rehabilitatio: 
opportunities for additional hundreds of thousands of America’s handicapped 
men and women. 


General Maas. I am sure that the committee fully understands 
our problem, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tayz. Thank you, sir, and it is nice having you with us 
this morning. 

General Maas. Thank you, sir. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


STATEMENTS OF STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR; WARD E 
BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEE BENE- 
FITS AND APPELLATE LITIGATION; JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT 
SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF TRIAL LITIGATION AND WAGE AND 
HOUR INTERPRETATIONS; B. HARPER BARNES, ASSISTANT 
SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF WAGE DETERMINATION; HAROLD C. 
NYSTROM, ACTING ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF LEGIS- 
LATION, BUREAU SERVICE AND TRIAL EXAMINING; JAMES J 
DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER; V. S. HUDSON, ASSIST- 
ANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary fer the Office of the 
Solicitor, [$1,475,000: Provided, That hereafter the compensation of 
the Solicitor shall be at a rate equal to the rate established by law for 
grade GS 18] $1 .482.000.” 


Amounts available for obligation 





Appropriation or estimate: 
1954 ; ; wie .. $1, 475, 000 
1955 tea = 1, 482, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Change 
pti Se 
Posi- » | Posi- es Posi- ‘ 
tions Amount tions Amount tions Amount 
1. I 4 29 $198, 273 29 $198, 273 
2. Interpretations and legal advisory services 25 173, 736 29 194, 486 +4 +$20, 75 
3. Wage determ 4] 192, 167 41 192, 167 
4. Le 15 108, 391 15 108, 391 
5. Er t y labor laws (re 
gional offices . 100 650, 165 O7 636, 415 —3 —13, 75 
6. | itive direction an lanagement serv- 
oe 32 152, 268 32 OE BOP Bednnsnniamnane 


Total direct obligations 242 1, 475, 000 243 1, 482, 000 +1 +-7, 00 
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he progr Obligations by objects 
Commit 
l€ CoOpera- 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
rs and ] ry@r > AC ‘ l ‘ rate 55 es ate 
sabor, pa Summary of Personal Services 

Stay . . 
bor - ta : mber of permanent positions 306 242 243 
vil Sery 4 we num ber of all employees. .-. 292 237 238 
d, part ; 
abili wwe salaries and grades 
abilitat eral schedule grades 
indicapp A verage salary. -- $5, 571 $5, 712 $5, 716 
Average grade GS-8.3 GS-8.3 GS-8.3 
o I ] ce bligations 
erstan: ul Service O : ‘ 
and Permanent positions $1,624,213 | $1,348, 450 $1,355, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 6, 280 5, 200 ; 200 
: Payment above basic rates__- 7, 782 1,470 1,470 
with 
tal personal service obligations. - . 1, 638, 275 1, 355, 120 1. 361. 670 
Direct Obligations 
nal services 1, 624, 753 1, 355, 120 1, 361, 670 
el 59, 431 52, 000 2, 000 
‘ portation of things 920 900 900 
04 munication services 19, 078 18, 750 19, 000 
| ts and utility services 2, 673 2, 250 2, 250 
ARD ting and reproduction 9 145 7" 200 7’ 200 
E ( er contractual services 23, 525 17, 400 17, 400 
ER BE ervices performed by other agencies 1, 104 600 600 
NE- : pplies and materials 23, 415 17, 700 17, 750 


SISTANT 13 Temeand SenaS.., 3675 2 080 2 230 
GE AND rotal direct obligations 1, 769, 972 1, 475, 000 1, 482, 000 
ISTANT Oo / s Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 

20LD C evsrerel berviaes 13. 522 
' LEGIS- Obligations incurred 1, 783, 494 
AMES J 

ASSIST- Summary of new positions, Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
y 


1, 475, 000 1, 482, (4 


GS-11, 3 attorneys at $5,940 : : $17, 820 

GS-4, 1 clerk-stenographer at $3,175 : ae 3, 175 

a Total, 4_. . : 20, 995 

e of th Deduct lapses. - - - - : : ial , ss 145 
ation of 

law for 01 Personal services, net ; : ‘ | : 20, 550 


Senator Tuy. The item now before us is salaries and expenses of 
the solicitor. 
Will you state for the official record your name and position with 
the Department. 
175, 001 I don’t need that introduction myself, Stuart. I have known you 
482, 00 for quite a number of years. 

Mr. Roraman. My name is Stuart Rothman, and I am the Solicitor 
of Labor. Ll would like to introduce at this time Mr. Dinneny, my 
administrative assistant, and four of the Solicitors, Mr. Ward Boote, 
Mr. Babe, Mr. Harper Barnes, and Acting Assistant Solicitor Harold 
Nystrom. 

Senator Tuy. Good morning to all of you. 

You may proceed, Stuart. 


MAGNITUDE OF PROBLEM 


Mr. Roruman. When I first entered upon my duties as Solicitor in 
July 1953, I found two pioblems of major magnitude. There were 
+7, 00 backlogs of pending work existing in several divisions of the office, 
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that went back 2, 3, and 4 years. The personnel available to red 
the workload was considerably less than that employed during thy 
previous fiscal year. There had been a $289,600 reduction in 
appropriation, which eliminated some 60 positions, including 48 
attorneys. 

Despite the decreased staff, I am pleased to report we have been 
able to eliminate or very substantially reduce all of the backlogs a: 
have increased the operating efficiency and productivity of every pa 
of the office. A balance has been introduced in the office, un 
which every phase of the work is given the attention and importan 
it deserves; none is neglected or deemphasized in favor of anothe 

More remains to be done. The Office will continue to improv: 
functions it performs for the public and the Department. The 
is to provide the public and the persons rved by the Departm 
with better and efficient service, given fairly, impartially and in tl 
most he lpf il manner possipie, 





ROR IZ ION OF OPERATING DIVISIONS 
hese are some of the r ilts achieved during the past 6 mor t} 
There has been a reorganization of the Operating Divisions, resulti 
in the reduction ol Assistant Solicitors from 8S to 4 A hacl Loo 
1.000 requests fo! vage determination decisions, which existed 
August, has been eliminated he prompt processing of these requ 
is highly important because of their relation to public constructio 
Reaqus for \ ion ( y no handled on a 
nt b Mag jundy of unanswered lett dating back n 
months h eh 1 answered A substantial saving of time and mon 
has been made by eliminating the production of extra copies of w: 
etermination decisions which were not absolutely essential 
oO } I IONS 
\I ro t ! I I | h ect oO 
hour interpreta On August 1, there were 226 requests fo1 
retatio Man ot th had been 1 eive 
il bar l ) an ans I Despite the 
hat on] ‘S la rs \ re a ailabl { pel m this function, Lt 
to the 20 pr ; | this backlog has been cut to appr 
t 25 requ I } ( y <, full consideration | 
ven to 1 of quests a 9 current busines 
) ir these | ol ve have prepared 24 decisions for the A 
I trator of t! Publhe Contracts Division in administrative pl 
ceedings und Live Walsl -Heale Publhie ( ontracts Act. Wm Coneri 
oS suc ( repared during the whole previous vear 
‘hei were 66 pendin applicat ons ll Aug st for permission 
make deductions with request to the Copeland Anti-Kickback A 
it t present t i 
IGA ON I I 
\ col pl hensive lit ition Manual fol the handling of wage-ho 
which had been in preparation for some time, has been finis! 
nd issue d to the regio Lal office 5 A han Ibook of legal and enfore G- 


ment material with respect to the Davis-Bacon Act has been com 
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to rer nleted. and this has been made available to the regional offices and to 
luring other Government agencies, whose cooperation must be secured for 
on in anv meaningful enforcement program. 
ludine 48 These and other accomplishments have been achieved with approxi- 
mately 45 fewer lawyers in the Washington office and a substantial 
have bee) budget reduction, because a fuller and more effective use has been 
‘klows made of the time and abilities of the available personnel. We have 
very nari dertaken a program to eliminate workload burdens. For example, 
ee, ul n interpretation difficulties where many requests for opinions have 
nport heen received in the past, the Gordian knot has been cut by the 
noth issuance of general interpretations, which have reduced the number 
prove t of individual requests received. Likewise, the need for furnishing 
The o ndividual interpretations to field personnel has been reduced by 
partn eeping the field staff acquainted ae interpretations newsletters 
nd in { of the interpretative positions taken in Washington. As the overage 


klogs are eliminated, the time siovioiaey used to handle followup 
quests is made available for productive use. 

The aim is to produce greater efficiency and introduce better 
erating procedures in the office. Several additional projects are 


» mont] currently being studied, including the following: 

resultir a) Methods of speeding up administrative proceedings on Walsh- 
icklo Healey violations, which at the same time assure fair and adequate 
XISI hearings 

req b) Simplification of fair labor standards and Walsh-Healey investi- 
structic vations through improvements in collecting evidence of violations, 
on a where such exist. 

| mo WALSH-HEALEY ACT VIOLATIONS 


Senator Tuyr. Would you mind a question at that point? 

What are the violations of this Walsh-Healey Act? 

Mr. Roraman. The violations of the Walsh-Healey Act include, 
among other things, violations in connection with the payment of 
minimum wage in those cases where a minimum wage has been 

fo established for the particular industry. The Walsh-Healey Act also 
contains provisions with respect to safety and sanitary conditions 
in plants producing goods on Government procurement contracts 
in over $10,000. And there are also.child-labor provisions in the Walsh- 
appro Healey Act. 


mm | I would like to ask Mr. Babe: Are there any other violations that 
occur in connection with that? 
the A Mr. Base. Overtime. 
ve p Mr. Roruman. Oh, yes. There are overtime provisions in the 
cor Walsh-Healey Act 


i Senator Ture. I thought if we had that explanation right there, in 
that part of your statement, it would be helpful. 


COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Roruman. (c) Suggesting methods to increase the efficiency of 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board insofar as the operations 


ve-| of the Board relate to the duties of the Solicitor’s Office. Since we 
finis} perform two important functions with respect to the Board’s opera- 
nfore tions, our workload is directly affected by that of the Board. 

Th C6 
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(d) Methods of improving and increasing the wage data evidence 
the wage determination program. 

e) Delegation of added responsibilities to regional and branc! 
offices 

We are also revising several of the interpretative bulletins necess 
tated by the 1949 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards A: 
While some of the interpretative bulletins have been revised a1 
issued, many others still require revision. 

In addition to comple ting projects such as these, there is anothy 
improvement being made in the functioning of the ‘Solicitor’s Offic 
and that is a proper recognition of all of its phases. In the past 
certain of its functions were overemphasized to the detriment of others 
Now, each function is being given its due weight. 


BUDGET ESTIMATI 


The estimate for 1955 as printed in the President’s budget 
$1,482,000 compared with $1,475,000 available in the current yea 
Actually the net increase of $7,000 as shown on page 5 of the budget 
justification ts based on an increase of $20,750 (4 positions) for e 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board program, and an incre: 
of $250 to place the penalty mail indicia cost on a full fiscal year agi 
in 1955 with these increases partially offset by a decrease of $1 £000 
(3 positions) in the regional office activity for 1955. 

Senator Toye. There is a shift of work, then, in other words? As 
you have made a complete study of the functioning of that depart 
ment, you feel you would have a more efficiently functioning depart 
ment if these adjustments were made in personnel and activities 

Mr. RotuMan. Yes. 

Senator Toye. Of course, you reduce in one division or department 
and you have increased in another department. Has there been a 
change in the workload, or is that as you found the department to 
be improperly staffed, as you proceeded to make the study ? 


APPEALS BOARD BACKLOG 


Mr. Roruman. You will recall, yesterday, the Secretary called 
attention to the fact that there is presently a backlog of some 400 
cases before the Employees Compensation Appeals Board. And it 
would take approximately 4 years to reduce that backlog to a manage 
able basis unless there were changes in the ope rating procedures as 
well as an increase in the personnel. It would be to the advantage 
of the Office and in the interest of the Government to cut this backlog 
down as quickly as possible. 

And for this reason, within the overall limitations of total budget, 
I believe it desirable to place more emphasis on clearing up the Appeals 
Board backlog, even though it means a reduction in the field. 

The increase for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 
program is requested because of the mounting backlog of cases on 
appeal before the Board, as revealed by page 9 of the justification 
material. As these cases involve compensation for wage earners 
who have lost earning power, it is highly important that the decisions 
of the Board be expedited in every way possible. These decisions 
are also of great importance to the United States, since they are 
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lence: 
frequently of wide precedent-making character and involve the pay- 
brat ment of large sums from the United States Treasury. It is therefore 
mportant that proper legal research and correct exposition of appli- 
neces cable legal principles be utilized in disposing of appealed cases. The 
ds Ai nerease which is requested for such legal services and assistance in 
ed a vriting decisions will aid materially in reducing the case backlog 
efore the Board 
anothe 
s Offic OTHER ACTIVITIES OF SOLICITOR’S OFFIC! 
le pas 
other The other activities carried on by the Solicitor’s Office including 
the litigation enforcement program, the interpretations program, the 
legislative and trial examining program, the employment security 
program, and the wage determination program, are and will be vigor- 
ously maintained, with the staff available, both during this fiscal 
dget ar and in 1955. No increase is included for any of these activities 
it yea n 1955 and in fact, as I have previously stated, the regional offices 
budget have $14,000 less in the 1955 estimate. 
for tl In conclusion I wish to assure the subcommittee that the Solicitor’s 
nerea Office will do everything possible to carry out its obligations fairly 
uw ba nd impartially. The laws and the iabor standards written into 
514,00 those laws which have been entrusted to the Department for ad- 
istration are of great importance to the working people of the 
tl Nation who are principally affected by them. It is of importance, 
lepart f the purposes of these laws are to be fulfilled, that there be adequate 
epart staff and funds for a fair and impartial interpretation of the laws along 
a with vigorous enforcement of such laws | respectfully ask the favor 
consideration of the subcommittee for the 1955 budget estimate 
tment of 1.482.000 so that these objectives may be achieved. 
been : {nd I want to thank the subcommittee for permitting me to come 
lent to here and to make this statement. 
Senator Toys. We are very giad te have the very fine report, Mr 
Rothman, that you have given us. And it certainly is gratifying to 
the committee to hear your account of the operations and the attain- 
sa ents during the current fiscal year, and how you have instituted 
called better management controls. You have brought that efficiency into 
ne 400 the department. 
And it PRIOR APPROPRIATION 
anace 
res as We had a revised statement last year of $1,714,600, and the House, 
antag as you will recall, allowed us $1,350,000. The Senate allowed 
acklo $1,600,000. And in conference, we agreed upon an appropriation of 
$1,475,000. It now seems that the Congress was just about right 
udget Because even though we did reduce the overall, you have proven your 
ppeals ability to handle the job and to bring about the efficiency in there, 
and you have cut down the backlog of cases, and workload pending 
Board So you are to be commended. 
ses on Mr. Roraman. Thank you. 
cation Senator Tuysr. Senator Dworshak, we are glad to see you here. 
arners Senator DworsHak. I would have been here yesterday, Senator, 
‘1s10Ons but I was presiding at the Civil Functions subcommittee meeting. 
*1slOns Senator Ture. I know you have been. We appreciate your 


‘y are presence this morning. 
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Senator DworsnHak. I just wanted to make the one comment to by 
sure I understood Mr. Rothman in saying that although they hay, 
45 fewer lawyers in the Washington office during the current fisea i ‘PPO: 
year, he has virtually eliminated the backlog of cases and is in curre: 19: 
status. 


IMPROVEMENT IN WORKLOAD STATUS 


Mr. Roruman. Yes, with the exception of 1 or 2 areas. And 
believe there has been a reduction of backlog and we are on a current 
basis in almost all areas with the exception of the Appeals Board, which 
is not in the Solicitor’s office. Which is a special situation, and th: 
are a large number of third-party cases in the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation, where the Government recoups its compensatior laws 
payments. 

Senator Dworsnak. But there is a substantial improvement 
your workload status? d 

Mr. Roruman. I am certain that there is. 

Senator DworsHak. You are to be commended for that, in view . oe 


of the fact that too frequently at these hearings we are admonished ag 
that whenever we try to eliminate a few personnel, it inevitably will 
cause another log jam or delay the consideration of vital business 
I think this demonstrates that that is not always true. 
Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Rothman, and your associates, 
Mr. Roraman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS Fallin 
A veragt 
STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, DIRECTOR; BEATRICE Averag 
McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS a 
AND STATES SERVICES; WILLIAM G. MARKS, CHIEF, DIVISION ; 
OF SAFETY STANDARDS: ELIZABETH S. JOHNSON, CHIEF, — 
DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND YOUTH EMPLOYMENT; 
ROBERT P. VAN ZANT, BUDGET OFFICER; V. S. HUDSON, al 
ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY us n 
06 Pr 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE on 
‘Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the promotion S Ee 


of industrial safety, employment stabilization, and amicable industrial 
relations for labor and industry; performance of safety functions of th 
Secretary under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, as q 
amended (5 U.S. C. 784 (c)); performance of the functions vested in 

the Secretary by title I of the Labor-Management Relations Act 

1947 (29 U.S. C. 159 (f) and (g)); and not to exceed $70,000 for the 

work of the President’s Committee on National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week, as authorized by the Act of July 11, 1949 (63 

Stat. 409), including purchase of reports and of material for imfor- 

mational exhibits and expenses of attendance of cooperating officials 

and consultants at conferences concerned with the work of the Bureau 

of Labor Standards; [$700,000] $770,000.” 
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ment Amo d nts available for obligation 


they 
leas ty { y riation or estimate: 
rrent | 1954 s . $700, 000 


;In cu 1955 ... 770,000 








bs \ Estimate, 1954 I ate, 1955 Cha 
La cl Description 
ard, w] Po s Posi-| Posi 
a. tion Amount Hone A unt | tions Amount 
, and ti -_ —_ 
Empl ( nt and promotion of sound labor 
ipensat ! \ ibor practices 
I | standards and Stat 
ices 10 33 $160, 540 +-23 +-$91, 280 
veme! safe working conditions 53 19 383 172 ‘ 39 300 
‘ ith «¢ ployment li 14 738, 929 +3 +-9, 010 
I tional labor 2 2 18, 763 
Employment | cally handi 
capped 6 ‘ 8 ( 3 2 9, 000 
t. UW it f labor-union data ' 18, 642 \ 18, 642 
? Be irection and Management services 7 49, SOL 7 40, 801 
Imonisl - 
ations 93 700, 000 117 770, 000 +24 +-70. OOO 
itably 
busin 13 
Obligations by objects 
cClates 4 a * rap? o 7 . ea nn 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
umber of permanent positions 121 93 117 
e equivalent of ther positions l 
Average number of all employee 11¢ 92 105 
BEATRI( E 1 ¢ nd grades 


ANDARDS wag et ee $5, 807 - a ik 
DIVISION hte itie GS-8.8 GS-01 | GS-9.0 
, CHIEF oe Oe tins $677, 703 $572, 962 $634, 


, Other positions 1, 891 
OYMENT: R it pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 600 2, 238 2, 739 


HUDSON lotal personal service 682, 194 575, 200 * 637 
, 2 ravel 45, O79 43, 650 46, 
CRETARY rr portation of things 3, 934 4 ? 


636 





°o 2, 100 2, 300 

t ( unication services 5, 338 14, 300 15, 800 

I ig and reproduction 55, 7% 42, 500 39, 925 

Ot contractual services 1, 98 1, 350 1. 350 

Services performed by other agencies . 11, 590 11, 000 12, 000 

8 Supplies and materials 9, 263 8, 600 9, 400 

romotiol 09 Equipment 33 300 3, 700 

indu A ] l‘axes and assessments | 1, 637 1. 000 1, 600 
us 


ons of t] Total obligations A. : 817, 140 700, 000 770, (100 
Act 
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SUMMARY OF NEW POSITIONS 


1. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor practices 


me 
adi 
a s mo 
the 
ha 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES bet 


Senator Toye. The next will be the Bureau of Labor Standards 
Mr. Connolly, the Director, is here. 

Mr. Connolly, those whom you have with you may take their | 
places around the table. 

This is “Salary and expenses, Bureau of Standards,” for which w: 
have a budget estimate of $770,000, an increase of $70,000 over the 
current fiscal year, and an increase of 24 positions. Am I correct im 

Mr. Conno.uiy. Richt th 

Senator THyr. You may proceed. m: 

Mr. Connotiy. The Bureau of Labor Standards is requesting a1 av 
appropriation of $770,000 for fiscal year 1955, a net increase of di 
$70,000 over the current fiscal vear. 


th 


fa 


; . Ge an 
| should like to diseuss briefly the Bureau’s various activities, an he 
shall be glad to answer any questions you may care to ask. in 


th 
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shite LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 

[his activity is the core of our work with the States, in giving tech- 
ical assistance to State labor departments, legislative commissions, 
abor, management, and other interested groups and individuals on 
ibor standards and administrative procedures. Every State has a 
ody of labor laws. ‘They are constantly seeking to make them more 
fective and to improve them as changed industrial and economic 
evelopments show need for such changes. The progress made by 
one State through mutual consideration and cooperation with em- 
plovers, workers, and the public can be of great help to other States. 
(he Bureau tries to keep abreast of such developments in all the 
States, and to serve as a center of such information on which any 
State agency or interested group can draw. It gives not only infor- 
ation but assistance in applying the successful experience of one 
state to a similar or related one in another State. 

The Bureau is called on for and gives continuing service to the 
\ssociation of Governmental Labor Officials and the Association of 
Industrial Aecident Boards and Commissions and their many com- 
mittees. I might say that the Association of Government Labor 
Officials, Mr. Chairman, is made up of all the labor commissioners of 
he States, and the Association of Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions is made up of the workmen's compensation boards of 
the States 

The Bureau also continues to foster and service Federal-State 

reements, under which the States inspect establishments for com- 
pliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act in two States and makes 

ifety inspections required under the Public Contracts Act in 25 
States. Cooperative agreements are negotiated annually for issuance 
It State age and employment certificates accepted as proof of age 
inder the Fair Labor Standards Act in 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. These Federal-State agree- 
ments not only eliminate duplication in these fields of labor law 
administration, they save the Federal Government large sums of 
money every year, since without this cooperation from the States 
these functions would have to be financed by Federal funds, and they 
have over the years made for a closer and better working relationship 
between the State and Federal departments of labor. 

andards 
MIGRATORY LABOR PROGRAM 


Ke th The President’s Budget for 1955 carries an item for $100,000 for 
vhich the Bureau’s proposed activities in the field of migratory labor. 
ah th, _ This is basically a labor problem and one which we have never 
dais? faced up to. It has social and economic implications of major 
importance. This seasonal agricultural labor supply is essential to 
the production and harvesting of the Nation’s crops. We want to 
ehtiat make it the most effective one possible. Many communities are 
ane awakening to the need for improvement of working and living con- 
ditions, and of community attitudes and facilities for these workers 
asthe and their families if this objective is to be achieved. But they need 


help in analyzing and bringing together the facts of the situation and 
in findings ways and means of meeting needs. It is this kind of help 
that the Bureau proposes to give. We see this essentially as a vol- 
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untary educational program and one in which not only govern- 
mental agencies but also citizen groups can help. We believe this 
is the kind of a program in which a cooperative approach of citizens 
growers, workers, and voluntary and State agencies, working together 
can do much to find the ways and means to achieve results which 
will be effective in maintaining a more stable and efficient labor 
force and make for a better life fu: these seasonal migrants and their 
families. 

Senator THyr. Mr. Connolly, if you do not mind the interruption 
at that point, just in what manner do you work in that field, and 
how do you go about it? 

Mr. Connotiy. Mr. Chairman, we are not doing very much in that 
field right now, because we haven’t the staff and the money to do it. 

Senator Taye. How many have you in the field who are engaged 
in that work? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. No person is on that work at all. 

Senator Tuyn. No one? 

Mr. Connotiy. No. It is only where a community would ask us 
for advice or help, or ask our people to attend one of these conferences, 
regional conferences, such as they had in New Mexico, that we may 
take one of our staff and send him down to that conference. But the 
help that that person could give is very limited, and we haven't 
gotten into it at all, and it is only in that way that we have 
participated. 

MIGRATORY LABOR 


Senator Toyz. The President’s budget for 1955 requests an item 
for the Bureau’s proposed activities in the field of migratory labor. 
Now, just how do you propose to spend whatever you do receive as 
an appropriation? 

Mr. Conno.iy. That is a little different than what we do, Mr. 
Chairman. Maybe I misunderstood you. 

Senator Tuy. Well, I was seeking information. 

Mr. Conno.ty. This program that we have is geared to community 
activity. We think ay States should do their own job, and the 
States themselves think it, too. Many of the people in the States 
have come to us saying, ‘ AN we need is a little leadership to tell us 
how to go about this.’”’ Now, there are a few communities in the 
country who have banded together and helped these migrants. 
Hoopeston in Illinois was one of them that I brought up last year. 
There is a community where doctors and lawyers and parent-teacher 
associations and all the others got together, because here were migrants 
that were coming in that the school people didn’t want in the schools, 
that the store owners didn’t want in the stores, and it was just one 
of these things where a little education was needed to get it across. 

Well, after these community services were started, these people were 
welcomed by the stores and turned out to be pretty good customers. 
The schools accepted them. They really cleaned them up. And they 
stayed for the most part in Hoopeston. They found work in the 
off season, and they were there when the farmers wanted them. He 
didn’t have to transport them in some of his rickety old trucks that 
have a terrific accident rate. That is what we intended to do—go in 
and help them organize community programs that will take these 
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eople out of the class of second-class citizens and move them up to 
st-class citizens. 
Now, we have nothing to do with trying to do anything as to the 
ves of these workers or anything of that sort. It is purely to better 
heir working conditions, their living conditions, their educational 
ynditions, and things of that sort. 
Senator Tuys. Just using this as a hypothetical case, we will assume 
at someone out at Rapid City, S. Dak., sent word in that they 
vanted some assistance from your department. How would you pro- 
ed to answer that? 
Mr. Connotiy. We would send a person to them to find out just 
hat the situation was there. 
Senator Taye. Then, to go one step further, if you got a request 
like that from, we will say, 7 States, 7 different areas, then what would 


+} 


you do? 
Mr. Connotiy. We would send people in. 
Senator Tuygz. You would have the people to cover how many of 
ch requests? 
STAFF REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Connoutuy. Under the hundred-thousand-dollar program, I 

ink it calls for 26 jobs. And, of those 26 jobs, I believe there would 

7 or 8 in the field, wouldn’t there? 

Miss McConneuu. Probably so. That would provide for about 
14 professional or technical staff, Mr. Chairman, and they would be 
presumt ably working part of the time in the Washington office and part 

the time in the field, as the demand required. 

Senator Ture. Now, what would happen if that request came in 
tomorrow? You haven’t got this year’s budget yet. We haven’t 
acted on it. What would happen if such a request came in tomorrow 
morning? 

_ Miss McConne tu. I think I can answer that by telling you that 

have already had some requests somewhat similar to that. For 
eX amie we had one State labor commissioner say that what he would 
ke to have from the Bureau of Labor Standards would be for some- 
body to come in and survey his situation with migratory labor in the 
State and advise him what and how he could begin to meet that 
problem. He said, ‘I do not have on my staff anyone who can 
do that.” 

Well, we said to him, “Tf it is possible for us to have someone come 
n later to do that, we will.’ 

At the present time we can’t do it. And there have been other 
similar types of requests, perhaps not to make a survey, as he re- 
quested, but one other I remember that came in recently was where 
they have migratory labor in about three different sections of the 
State. It is scattered. It isn’t something over the whole State. 
{nd the request there was to come in and help them to see how they 
could develop a citizen awareness of the problem so that, in commu- 
nities where those people come, something could be done about it. 
And it is on that kind of thing, Senator Thye, that we hope to have 
people available to go into the States. 

Senator Tuyr. But you do not have now? 


il 


mes 
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FIELD CONSULTANT SERVICE 


Miss McConne ui. We have two consultants that are available { 
general field consultant service, which has been limited for the mos 
part to our general field of labor standards. Now, if they are in a 
area and they can give advice on migratory labor while they a 
there, of course, they do it. We will never turn down a request o 
a State for service if we can give it to them. 

Another thing that we are now doing, which is just a little di 
in the bucket, perhaps: We have gotten in touch with all of the co: 
mittees in the States that have already organized to do anything i 
this field of migratory labor and have asked them if they will send 
enough copies of any reports they get out of their own experienc: 
and we are sending those around to the other States who are intereste 
in trying to do something about this. And the States have told u 
that that has been helpful because they do get suggestions from wha 
other States have done. And that, almost in a nutshell, is what w 
hope to be able to do in this migratory-labor program, giving to 
State that needs help the suggestive experiences that we are able t 
find out about in other States. 

Mr. Connouiy. We are certainly not going to hurt anyone in this 
penator Thye. 

JUSTIFICATION OF PROGRAM 


Senator Tuyr. I was more concerned with trying to get informa- 
tion which would justify it because last year you were having difficult 


trying to convince any one of the Members of Congress as to the 


justification for it. And I think this was a matter of trying to get 


more information into the record on the question because I recall the 


numerous questions that were raised last year and the fact that you 
didn’t do too good a job of selling your intentions and the need for it 
you see. 

Mr. Conno.ty. I think last year, too, Senator, we got off on that 
wage problem which has no place in the program at all. Why w 
used those figures, 1 don’t know, but we were trying to make a good 
case, and it looked like we were going into jacking up the farmers’ 
costs, and that is not any of our business at all. 

Senator THyr. I know you didn’t make your case last year, and |] 
was just wondering whether you were going to do better this time 
That was the reason I was asking some of these questions. 

Mr. Conno.uy. Fine 

Senator THyr. Thank you for the additional information on that 
question. 

Senator Dworsnak. Is this related in any way to your Mexican 
labor situation? 


LABOR CONSULTANTS IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Connotiy. Oh, no. This is just United States workers 
citizens of the United States. There are approximately a million 
of them. 

Senator DworsHak. We learned last year they had about 20 labor 
consultants in the Washington office to tell them how to handle 
Mexicans out in the West, and I imagine that 1 consultant wouldn’t 
have had enough work to do. I was wondering whether you couldn’t 
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borrowed some of the 19 consultants and had them help you a 
little bit. 

Mr. Connouuy. I would love to do that, Senator, if I knew where 

ey were 

Senator DworsHak. Don’t you people in the Department have any 

tison to find out what some other agency is aoing, or do you just 
maintain your own identity in your own particular tield of work? 

Mr. Connotity. No; we work very closely with the Agriculture 
Department and the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

Senator DworsHak. You really think this is a good proposal? 

Mr. Conno.uzy. I think this is an excellent one, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. You think the 48 States now are down and 
out and are wholly and totally incapable of managing this labor 
situation alone? 

Mr. Connontzy. I don’t think it quite that way, Senator. This 

rogram is geared to getting them started. 

Senator DworsHak. Started to do what? 

Mr. Connotiy. To do this job of taking care of the problem. 

Senator DworsHaAk. You don’t think it is being done now? 

Mr. Connouuy. No, it isn’t. 

Senator DworsHak. You got 3 or 4 requests during the last year 

Mir. ConNoLiLy. Oh, more than that. Yes, Commissioner Corsi 
of New York, I talked to the other day, and he said, “Our hands are 
with the big department he has. 


‘ 
| 
9 


JUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


Senator DworsHak. You think the people in Washington are 
qualified to tell the State Department in New York how to handle 
problems like this? 

Mr. Connotiy. We have people in our office who are qualified to go 
in and help New York set up this kind of a program 

Senator DworsHak. You have? 

Mr. Conno.uuyy. Yes. 

Senator DworsHak. What are they doing now? 

Mr. Connotty. They are in general work in the field. 

Senator DworsHak. On this particular problem, or some other 
peoblem? 

Mr. Conno.y. Oh, in all of labor law, child labor, and they handle 
ull of the field work of the Department of Labor. 

Senator Dworsuak. Well, I can’t speak for any other State, but I 
know in Idaho the State administration is qualified to do a job like 
this. And if the time ever comes when they have to rely on some 
agency bureaucrats in Washington to learn how to handle the migrant 
labor problem, the Lord will have to have mercy on us. I am 
sure of that. 

Mr. Connoury. Well, there are many, many States that have to, 
Senator. Many of them. And we get that from the requests that 
are coming in. North Carolina, Florida, Pennsylvania, Maryiand, 
Delaware, Colorado, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois have recently 
requested help on some aspect of migratory labor. And that is why 
ve put this in our budget. 

Senator Dworsnak. If you were in charge of this particular activity, 

held a job in New York State or some other State, and wanted 
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little information, would it take an expert from Washington to suggest 
that possibly you might write a letter to half a dozen comparable 
officers in other States to find out what they are doing in handling such 
problems? 

STATE PARTICIPATION 


Mr. Connouiy. Well, not many of the States are doing anything 
about it. , 

Senator DworsHak. They aren’t? 

Mr. Connouiy. No; and you can’t get information. 

Senator Dworsnax. Are they having much difficulty? Are you 
sure that there are current problems of this kind? Because I think 
I can agree with you that if there is a vital need of improving such 
relations, I would be in favor of doing it. Because I think migrant 
labor is entitled to all the consideration that it can get. But do you 
think that right now there is a real need for such supervision from 
Washington? 

Mr. Conno.ty. It isn’t supervision. It is leadership in helping 
them to establish these community programs. And we do know there 
is need for it, because we don’t go into any area unless we get a request 
from a State. 

PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 


Senator Dworsnak, All right. Suppose you were given approval 
by Congress on this new program. Where would you recruit your 
personnel? 

Mr. CONNOLLY Well, we would have Lo recruit them, of course, 
from the civil-service lists. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. You would be reasonably sure that they would 
have all the qualifications necessary to go into the East, West, North, 
South, any section of this country, and to give expert advice to the 
State 7 ials? 

Mr. Connoutuy. Expert advice on how to set up an organization 
to ts care of the problem, yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Where would they have acquired such infor- 
mation and knowledge? 

Mr. Connouiy. Well, if they weren’t fully qualified from the civil- 
service list, then we would have to train them for a while before we 
sent them into the field. As a matter of fact, we do that with all our 
people, because I am very fussy about any Federal people going into 
the States, and I want them to go in with the proper attitude. | 
want them to go in as friend and helper, and not as a fellow with a 
chip on his shoulder. 

1 didn’t like that when I was commissioner of labor in Rhode 
Island, and I am not going to permit it from here. 

Senator DworsHak. You think in many of the States, in the East, 
for instance, there is a need for such assistance, and that the State 
administrations, possibly in Rhode Island, are not doing the kind 
of a job they should? 

Mr. Connouuy. Rhode Island doesn’t have the migrant-labor 
problem. But, yes, we do know that, Senator. We know that from 
the requests that have come in. 

Senator Dworshak. How long have those conditions prevailed? 
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Mr. Connouiy. Oh, as long back as I can remember. I think the 
first Commission was set up to study the case in 1930. And there 
have been all kinds of commissions, and their recommendations have 
been almost practically the same. Yet nothing has been done, 


NEW YORK MIGRANT-LABOR PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. Can you give me any States that have given 
a breakdown on carrying on a migrant-labor program? 

Mr. Connotity. New York State. 

Miss McConngeLiL. New York has already done a good deal and is 
working ahead on their problem. Some other States have. But 
manv of the States have not as yet been in a position to really move in 
on doing something about this community aap m. 

Senator DworsHak. But if this agency were set up and they kne Ww 
vou had available those experts, they would probably call on you? 
~ Miss McConne tu. I think they would. In fact, the vy have already 
done it, and they do call on us for other kinds of things in the field 
that we have been serving them on. 

Senator DworsHak. I won’t belabor the point. 

Senator Taye. You may proceed, Mr. Connolly. You are on page 
3, I believe 

SAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Connotiy. The Bureau serves as a service agency to State 
vovernments, labor and management groups to foster better safety 
performance. ‘The national injury frequency rate for all manufactur- 
ing was 14.3 for 1952, a decrease from 15.5 recorded in 1951 by the 
sureau of Labor Statistics. 

The Bureau conducts safety training courses for safety personnel 
of the State governments, management, and labor 

Another function is special industry programs. ‘The Bureau’s tech- 
nicians develop engineering surveys of typical plants within an 
industry, prepare engineering flow charts and educational releases, 
which the State labor commissioners send to plants within their States 
We also assist the States in training people to go into the plants and 
promote these programs. Page 11 of our budget submission shows 
the results of special industry programs conducted during recent 
months. 

Another activity is the determination of occupations hazardous for 
minors, under the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. During 1954, investigations are being conducted in the clay 
products industry and the storage and warehousing industry. 

We conduct safety promotion activities under the Employees’ 
Compensation Act and the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Act, 
which consists of promotion in all Federal establishments, as well as 
assistance to longshore work and harbor operations and in ship- 
repair work. During 1953, staff members surveyed 800 ships, 40 
shipyards, 450 Federal establishments, made 160 visits to longshore 
union locals for the safety training of 4,000 longshoremen. 

Other services include development of safety codes and technical 
assistance to the States. 
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CONFERENCE ON OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY 


The Bureau services the President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety, and participates in governors’ conferences and conferen: 
called by labor and management groups. 

Services are also provided for the Federal Safety Council, which 
acts as a clearing house and a medium for the exchange of informatio: 
on safety activities and related subjects between F ‘ederal departments 
and agencies and between the various field safety councils. 


s 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


In this field, the Bureau is concerned with promotion of good prac- 
tices in the hiring and supervising of young workers and with preven- 
tion of harmful child labor. 

Studies are conducted on the employment of young workers in 
order to safeguard their health and well-being; and technical and 
advisory services on child labor problems are given to interested 
agencies and individuals, including many national organizations, 
such as the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, church 
groups, and others. During the past year assistance has been given 
to 50 national organizations and 26 bureaus of the Federal Govern- 
ment in addition to over 500 State and local organizations and i 
dividuals. As the level of school attendance of teen-age boys and 
girls has been going up, new problems and needs have arisen concern- 
ing part-time jobs and the need to coordinate young workers’ 
employment experience and education. 

During the coming year the Bureau plans to give some advisory 
assistance to personnel groups and others who are trying to promote 
better practices 1n supervision of young workers so as to help young 
people develop on the job and acquire good attitudes and work 
habits. This will carry forward work begun by a committee of 
nongovernmental experts who developed recommendations on this 
subject 

The Bureau prepayes child labor regulations under the child labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and advises the Sec- 
retary, the Office of the Solicitor, and the Wage and Hour Division 
on child labor problems and policies in the administration of the act 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


In the international labor field, the Bureau prepares reports on 
behalf of the United States to the International Labor Organization 
concerning the extent to re the United States and the several 
States meet the standards of international conventions and recom- 
mendations. Technical reports are developed and material is pre- 
pared in the field of labor law administration for foreign governments. 
Periodic reports are also made to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion on progress made by the States in meeting the standards of inter- 
national conventions. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


(he Bureau provides services for. the President’s Committee on 
tional Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, which works 
h private and public groups in developing and carrying out pro- 
ams and activities designed to secure greater employment oppor- 
inities for the physically handicapped. 

All States now have statewide committees, and an increasing 
mber of State committees have organized for year-round action. 


\A 


\fore States are recommending awards and citations for outstanding 
erformance; and more States are participating in the essay and 
oster contests. Also, an increasing number of community commit- 


s, with year-round programs, have been formed. 
REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


The Bureau maintains the files of union organizational and financial 


data required to be filed with the Secretary of Labor by the Labor- 


\fanagement Relations Act, 1947. As of December 31, 1953, 34,555 
unions had completed one or more annual registrations. 


REPORT ON EMPLOYMENT STANDARDS 


Senator Tuynr. In the international labor field, how much money 
; spent in the preparation of the reports, bulletins, and so forth? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Well, we just have two people that do that, Mr. 
Chairman. The reason that we have it in our shop is because under 
their charter, you see, these conventions are passed, and if State laws 

re in accord with these standards, then they are considered as in 
ompliance. Now, we have all of that material right in our own files, 
vhich we work with every day, and to do that same job in some other 
shop vou would probably have to have 10 to 12 people, because they 
vould have to go to the States for this material, and we have it right 
there. And then, we are in contact with the States all of the time. 
So it is much more simple for us to do it; and the work has to be done 
inder that program. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, you take, for instance, what may 
be a program of employment covering the various labor organizations 
and the activities they might be engaged in, and you compile that, 
and you submit it in a report in the international field? Is that what 

uu do? 

Miss McConne nu. It is chiefly reports on State laws, Senator Thye. 
You see, these are standards for regulating employment conditions. 
We are now in the process of preparing a report on the extent to which 
State law and practice meet the standards of five separate conventions 
that have been passed over a period of years in the field of child labor, 
{nd it is that kind of report that we make. 

Senator THyn. Are you reporting on just activities of the United 
States, as to what one State has done, and so forth? 

Miss McConne.u. That is correct. 

Senator Tarr. And then these conventions, held in the inter- 
national labor field—if they agree upon a certain method of adminis- 
tering the labor affairs in the various States, then it becomes a question 
of whether that which is agreed at the international convention is 
carried out in our respective States? 
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Mr. Connouty. I think that word “convention,” there, Mr. Chair- 
man, you probably don’t understand. 

Senator Toye. I thought a convention is some sort of an agree- 
ment that was arrived at. 

Mr. Conno.uy. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. I was just wondering whether any foreigner could 
ever draw up some sort of a conclusion that might be beneficial to th: 
labor field or the affairs insofar as they relate to the welfare of th, 
worker in the plants of the United States. 

Mr. Connotiy. I think most of our laws are way ahead of tl 
conventions they pass. 

Senator Ture. | was going to say we never need a convention to 
tell us what to do in America. There may be ways in which you can 
assist in the foreign field, in other countries. Because I think we ar 
quite superior in the average plant, both in safety and in other activi- 
ties, in this land, in comparison with the other countries. 

Miss McConne tu. Of course, that is one of the purposes of ou 
reports to the International Labor Organization. It means that th 
progress that we have made in this country becomes a part of th 
body of information which is brought before the representatives of 
the other countries when they come together in conference. 

And another thing that we do is when the conventions are before 
the international conferences for consideration, before they havi 
been adopted, is to gel the advice of our own State labor adminis 
trators on those points that are up for discussion. So that we don’t 
make the decision as to what the standard should be. We are trying 
to bring them a composite of what our own labor law administrators 
in this country consider or believe is good. 


EXPENDITURES FOR PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Senator Toye. How much money actually goes into the printing 
of those reports and the distribution of those reports? 

Miss McConne.u. We don’t spend any money for printing those 
reports at all. We make either typed or mimeographed reports 
which go to the International Labor Organization. 

Senator THyr. It has to be typed and put into some sort of a form 
That is what I am trying to find out. How much money is used up, 
whether you print it or mimecgraph or how you handle it. How 
much money is spent trying to compile this or get this into form to 
be mailed out, as to the handling of it, the mailing of it? 

Mr. Connoiiy. We spend, Mr. Chairman, $13,763 on this work. 

Senator Tuyr. That would only cover two employees. 

Mr. Conno.iuiy. But those are the only ones that work on it. 

Senator Toye. But you must spend something on printing, becaus 
these two aren’t running all the printing presses that would print this 

Miss McConne.tu. We don’t print any of these reports. If there 
is any printing done, it is done by the International Labor Organi- 
zation itself. We send either a typed report or a mimeographed 
report. 

Senator Tyr. Then, in other words, these two jobs are nothing 
more nor less than to send out to the State of Michigan and say, 
“Give me copies of your laws relating to plant safety,” et cetera? 
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Mr. Connotiy. Or we may say, “Look over this convention and 
see how it compares with your State law And we will compare it 
avainst that, too. Ours is just factual stuff, Mr. Chairman. We are 

‘ giving an opinion or doing anything of that sort. And that 
came about because in the early days, before they changed their 
constitution, all of these things had to come before the C‘ongress 

nd be ratified by the ¢ ‘ongress. And the Congress took the position 

in many cases that it was not their job to ratify, because this was 
State law. And so the Congress refused to do it. So in one of these 
conferences, the little country of Poland stood up and said they had 
enacted or had ratified 89 or 90 of these conventions And the United 
States got up and said, ‘Well, we have ratified five.”’ 


CONVENTION RATIFICATION 


Now, it was in order to get away from that kind of embarrassment 
that the constitution was changed, so that if the State laws came up 
to these conventions, that meant the United States could say that that 
had been ratified, too. And it made that difference. That is what 
our job is, to show the International Labor Organization that the 
United States is not so far behind. 

Now, I did talk to one of these Polish delegates at that time, and 
I asked him if these laws were being enforced in his country and he 
readily admitted they were not. It was just an automatic thing, that 
they ratified them just to go to this conference and show them what 
a great country Poland was. And here was the great United States, 
with five of these conventions. And it was a little embarrassing. 


COST OF REPORT PREPARATION 


Senator Tuyr. Well, it just goes to show that vou may have a lot 
of worthy ideas to discuss at one of these international conventions, 
but the actual proof of what is being done is to be noticed and wit- 
nessed if you go through the plants. And we here in the United 
States don’t have to show that we have ratified it, because our work 
in the shop itself would speak for itself far greater than any statement 
that could be made that it has been ratified. But I just have not got- 
ten the answer to the question. How much money actually goes into 
this item? 

You say there are 2 people, $14,000. That means that they are 
either gatting $7,000 apiece, or 1 is getting up around $8,000, $9,000, 
or $10,000, and the other 1 is getting considerably less. 

How about the printing, the mimeographing, and all that goes into 
the preparation of this report, once you have gotten the information 
from the respective States, and to mail it out? 

Miss McConne wu. Senator, may I explain that? 

In the budget it is necessary, as you know, to indicate individual 
jobs. We show the time of two persons on international labor 
activities. 

Actually, no 1 person, or no 2 people, spend full time on that, 
because it depends upon what the subject matter is of the report that 
has to be prepared, as to which person on our staff can most economi- 
cally and efficiently prepare the material. 
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Likewise, the distribution of typists’ services has to be made across 
the Division. As you will see from this budget, in my Division, which 
is responsible for preparing these technical reports, we have a staff 
of 12 people. That is technical and clerical people together. 

Now, we have to use the most economical and efficient way of getting 
these reports done. So that it is distributed according to the subject 
matter to the person who can do it that way. 

As to your question on duplicating of materials, as I indicated 
before, we print no international labor reports, or none of the reports 
which we make available to international labor; no money is spent 
for printing on that. The amount spent for mimeographing woul 
be very small. I can’t give you an actual figure, but [ would imagin 
that it would run less than a hundred dollars in the course of the entire 
year. 

Senator TuHyr. Well. vou have two workers. One is a GS-12, and 
the other is a GS-11. One is a labor legislative analyst and the othe: 
a labor standards adviser. That is the classification of the worker. 

Miss McConne tu. That is correct. 

Senator Taye. Of course, that, in itself, amounts to $13,380, just 
for salaries. 

Mr. Connouiy. But those two people don’t work full time on that. 

Senator Toyz. They do not? 

Mr. Connoutiy. No; they do not. They do many other things. 
With our staff, our people can’t be specialists. They have to be well 
rounded, and they have to do many things that they didn’t have to 
do before, but as we got cut and cut back, with last year a 30-percent 
cut 

COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Tuyen. I was just looking at a note here in connection 
with the budget request that in 1955 it calls for $383,172 for work on 
safe working conditions compared with $422,472 used this year. 
This committee’s report last year had this comment: 

The committee directs the Bureau to allocate to its safety program not less than 
the amount budgeted in the revised estimate, $425,572. The committee has been 
advised that under the House allowance this program would be reduced by) 
$900.000, a reduction of 46.92 percent. It is the consensus of the committee that 
this safety program is the major justification for this Bureau. 

It appears that scant regard has been given this committee’s view 
in preparation of the new budget calling for a reduction of about 10 
percent. 

| am now referring to last year and to the views expressed by the 
committee in its report last year. 

Mr. Connouiy. We requested the Bureau of the Budget to give us 
that money. The Budget Bureau cut us. Our request went over 
there according to the committee’s views, but the Budget Bureau 
cave us $100,000 for migratory labor and took the $43,000 out of 
safety. That is just the way it happened. 

Mr. Hupson. We asked the Bureau of the Budget, for 1955, for 
the sum of $896,300 including $4,000 for penalty mail. The Bureau 
made the reduction, not the Department. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. In this current year your total budget is 
$700,060? 

Mr. Connouiy. That is right. 
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DUTIES OF BUDGET OFFICER 


Senator DworsHak. What are the duties of the budget officer? 

Mr. Connoutuy. That is Mr. Van Zant. He handles our budget. 

Senator DworsHak. Just for your agency? 

Mr. Connouuy. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. You keep him busy 12 months of the year? 

Mr. Connotuy. He handles personnel problems and everything 

yng with it. 

Senator DworsHak. Why do you not designate him as personnel 
fficer, also? It creates a false impression that you require one man’s 
services for a year to take care of the $700,000 budget 

\ir. Connoutiy. No, he does many other things, Senator. 

Senator DworsHak. | would like to ask Mr. Hudson at this point, 
How many budget officers do you have in the Labor Department? 

Mr. Hupson. We have a budget person for practically all of the 

ireaus in the Department except the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 

ent Rights and the Office of the secretary as such, 

Senator DworsHak. You start with the Administrative Assistant 
\ir. Dodson. Is he the top budget officer? 

Mr. Hupson. That is part of his function. 

Senator DworsHak. Part of it? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Is he not the Chief Budget Officer for the 
Department? 

\ir. Hupson. Yes, sir; he is the Chief Budget Officer: but that is 
miy a part of his total function. 

Senator DworsHAk. What else does he do? 

\ir. Hupson. We have all the centralized activities of the Depart- 

ent in connection with procurement, duplication, telephone, office 
services, and so forth. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you the top budget officer? 

\ir. Hupson. I am his assistant. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you devote full time? 


Mir Hi DSON Yes, sir. 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICERS 


Senator DworsHak. How many assistants do you have scattered 
throughout the Department who are assigned to budget work? 

Mr. Hupson. In Mr. Dodson’s own office in this field of budget and 
management work, there are Mr. Dodson and my self l have three 
people working for me. 

Senator DworsHak. But I mean these other agencies and bureaus 
within the Department. 

[r. Hupson. Then the Office of the Solicitor has a budget officer. 
The Bureau of Labor Standards has a budget officer. The Bureau of 
Kmployment Security has at least one man, and maybe more. ‘The 
Wage and Hour Division has one. The Bureau of Emplovees’ Com- 
pensation has 1, and the Women’s Bureau has 1. 

You understand, Senator, budget work as such is not always a 
hundred percent full-time job in any one particular bureau. When 
we say “the budget officer,”’ it is not just a question of preparing and 
justifying budgets, but he is also the fiscal officer. He has to watch 
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the fiscal operation. In many instances he is also the management 
man checking on procedures, to see they are carried out right. 
Senator DworsHak. He does not handle personnel, though, does he? 
Mr. Hupson. Very seldom do you ever find that. In four bureaus 
in the Department—for example, in the Wage and Hour Division, 
because of its size, | am sure that the business manager of that bureau 
also has the problem of personnel, 


LABOR UNION DATA 


Mr. Connouuiy. I would like to ask one question. This registra- 
tion of labor-union data, we have four people in the budget on that 
Four people under ordinary conditions are all right, but at the end 
of the calendar year about one-half of the labor unions are in their 
fiscal year. The other half usually comes around at the end of our 
own fiscal year. Those are big peak periods. Just before I left, we 
had 6,500 cases lying there. I would like to know from the com- 
mittee if it is possible for me to complement that help with some of 
my own help during that temporary period. I show 4 jobs in the 
budget, but last week we had 84 telephone calls from different labor 
unions who had to go before the Labor Relations Board some place 
in the country and it was impossible for us to get that work out. It 
creates a serious problem for the National Labor Relations Board, 
for these labor unions, and for the Labor Department. 

Senator Toyz. What is your recommendation? 

Mr. Conno.tiy. I would like to be able to take 2 or 3 of my people 
during that peak season, maybe not the same ones everyday, and send 
them down there to help to clean up that backlog. When that is 
cleaned up, they can go back on their own jobs. It would be wherever 
I can find a person that might have time to do it. 

Senator Tuyen. If they are in that job and they are on a full-time 
job, how can they be spared from the job they have been officially 
assigned to and why did you set that job up if they have spare time 
on their hands? 


CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY 


Mr. Connotuy. They do not have spare time, but there are things 
we can hold off doing where there are things that are more important 
that should be done. It would just be a case of perhaps postponing 
for a week the doing of a certain job. For instance, right now§w: 
have a great many of our people working on the material that will go 
into the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety which is to be 
held May 4, 5, and 6. There is much material that has to be gotten 
out for that. They have to plug right along. But I might be able 
to wait a week for a certain document coming through there. Then 
I could throw these people into this other work and have them do 
whatever they could to get it out. When they get back, of course 
they have to work harder and sometimes they will perhaps have to 
use overtime on them. 

Senator Toyz. How would you compensate them for overtime? 

Mr. Connouiiy. They can be compensated. I am talking about 
clerical people. 
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Senator Tuyr. I am trying to visualize what it would be like 
when vou start shifting them from one plac e to another. What does 
the » law pe rmit you to do i in that egw 

Mr. Conno.uy. I think it is the budget that governs that. Is it, 
Mr. Hudson? Does the budget govern the transfer or detailing of 
people? 

Mr. Hupson. No. The transfer and detail of people within your 
own bureau is entirely within the administration discretion of the 
Bureau. 

QUESTION OF OVERTIME 


Senator Tuyr. That answers the first question. The second 
question is, you say you can allow them overtime 

Mr. Connouiy. I have to check that with the budget officer. 
Then you are entering upon very thin ice because when you shift a 
person over into this division and you ask him to help overcome a 
peak load and that is taken care of, he comes back and says, “I am 
away behind here and you have got to allow me overtime.” You 
just simply know which way you are going to go. When you say, 
“No, I cannot establish a practice of paying you overtime,’ you do 
not know. 

Senator Tuyr. I am just wondering how you can justify personnel 
over here in a division that you can draw from to put over here to take 
care of peak load. I am wondering whether you have excess personnel 
in one division and a deficit in another. That is what I am trying to 
establish. 

Mr. Connotiy. No; I am running pretty close to rockbottom in my 
whole shop. That is probably where I am getting into this trouble. 
I have not been able to do that up to now. I did not want to do the 
thing, if the opportunity ever came up, without getting some kind 
of advice on it. 

LABOR-UNION REPORT 


Senator Ture. What is the nature of the report you have got to 
vet out, then, in connection with this labor union? 

Mr. Connouzy. This is the reporting of the financial returns. They 
have to report to us on their finances every year. We have to check 
that. Then we send them back a card to show they are in compliance. 
They bring that card to the National Labor Relations Board. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that the individual worker’s dues to his labor 
union? 

Mr. Connotuty. No. We do not have the individual dues. This 
is the entire union making its financial report. It is how much money 
they have, what their assets are, how much their officers get if they 
get over $5,000. They must be listed then, and what other things 
they have; what the initiation fee is, and so on. It is the overall, not 
the individual dues. 

Senator Tuyr. But the initiation is listed? 

Mr. Connouuiy. The initiation fee is in there. That has to be 
checked to find out whether or not they have answered all these 
questions or not. If not, it has to go back to the union to get more 
information. It is that kind of a thing that ties it up. When they 
flood the office with them all at one time, and it is just those two peak 
periods, we have trouble. 
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Senator Taye. Is there any way of working that out so you do not 
have those two peak periods? Approp 


Mr. Connoutiy. They have to report within a certain time at th + 
end of their fiscal year or they are not in compliance. So if th oi 
fiscal year ends on December 31, from then on you start getting this 
flood. ‘Then as we catch up on that, it comes June 30 when the oth: 
peak arrives. Then we get the flood again. It is just during th 
period. I do not mean to make wholesale transfers or anything o 
that sort. I could not do that. It would be impossible, and tl 
other chiefs would want to shoot me at sunrise for doing a thing | 
that. I did not want to do anything that | might have to come ba 
before the committee and attempt to justify without first calling vote 


to the attention of the committee and asking their advice. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Connolly, in answer to the question which yo 
propounded to this subcommittee, could you take 2 or 3 of your peopl 
and assign them to assist this particular unit during the peak season 
such discretion seems to be solely an administrative question 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Connolly, you have 93 persons employed 
Are they all under civil service? 

Mr. Connotry. Yes, sir 


Senator DworsHak. That includes you? 





Mr. Conno.zy. I have just been put in schedule C, 
Senator Dworsnak. Heretofore, all employees were under ci i¢ 
service? 
Mr. Conno.uy. That is right, Senator. 
Senator Tuye. Thank vou sir, if that concludes your statement 
Bureau or Vererans’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTs 
STATEMENTS OF ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF Ci 
VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS; AND HUGH W. BRADLEY, eo 8 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOY- 0 Ei 
MENT RIGHTS. . 3 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary to render assist- 
ance in connection with the exercise of reemployment rights unde: @ 
section 8 of the Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, as amended 7 
(50 U.S. C. App. 308), the Service Extension Act of 1941, as amended, on0 
the Army Reserve and Retired Personnel Service Law of 1940, as “a 
amended, and section 9 ef the Universal Military Training and 1 


Service Act, and, under the Act of June 23, 1943, as amended (50 a 
, ‘ ‘ ; Kgear e 
U.S. C. App. 1472), of persons who have performed service in the Pp 
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Amounts available for obligation 


ropriation or estimate: 








1954 $300, 000 
1955 3800, OOO 
Obligations by activities 
I i 1954 Est ‘ ct 
Description 
Po Amount A mou , A mou 
tio , tior 
p ce and @ n¢ t 
3 $244, 434 $244, 434 
nand management services 8 55, 56€ . 55, 56€ 
Total direct obligation 4] 00, OOK 4] 300. O00 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actua { mate 1955 est ute 
tio 3 41 1 
oe) 1 ) ? 

t ) 42 4 
\ 1 $5. 9 $6. O6F % wie 
\ 4 i ( & Ga ‘ ( & 

ervice 
nent positions $236, 924 $244, 588 $244, 588 
Other positions 1, 406 m 4 7A 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bast 895 ) 9 
otal personal services 0, 645 20, 32 
On 900 
portation of things ROO R00 
unication services . 8, ISK 8, b00 
r and reproduction 6, 360 4 000 4 OK 
ractual services 600 | 
nd materials 1, 748 1,7 ] 
t 14 
ind assessments 100 1K 
Obligations incurred QRS. 677 100. 000 300. 000 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Toyz. The next item is “Salaries and expenses, Bureau 
of Veterans’ reemployment rights,” for which we have a budget of 
$300,000, the same as we appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

You may proceed. 

Will you state for the record your full name and so forth so the 
reporter will have it? 

Mr. Satygers. I am Robert K. Salyers, Director of the Bureau, 
and with me is Hugh Bradley, Assistant Director of the Bureau. 

The Secretary of Labor, through this Bureau, has statutory re- 
sponsibility for administering the reemployment rights program. 
This program serves ex-servicemen, reservists performing training 
duty, persons rejected for military service, employers, labor organiza- 
tions, and others affected by the several reemployment Jaws enacted 
by the Congress. 
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Reemployment rights are a part of the overall military manpower 
program. They are embodied in the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act of 1951 and earlier acts. They meet a recognized 
obligation of the Federal Government to protect those who interrupt 
civilian pursuits to serve in the Armed Forces. There is at this tim: 
no legislation pending to change current provisions, which continu 
in effect until specifically repealed. Despite cessation of hostilities 
in Korea, the armed services are likely to remain in fiscal 1954 
and 1955 at a figure above 3 million with a turnover approaching 
1 million each year. 

EXTENT OF BENEFITS 


\ far-reaching benefit: From available information it seems likely 
that the reemployment rights statutes reach more exservicemen than 


any other single benefit given to those who have been in military 
service. Regardless of other programs available to veterans, thi 
ultimate goal for most must be gainful employment. Reemployed 
ex-servicemen are less likely to need other benefits; they are not 


eligible for veterans’ unemployment compensation; they can handk 
housing loans and carry insurance; soon after release from military 
service they become self-sustaining citizens—consumers and tax- 
payers. Despite its advantages, the reemployment program costs 
less than any veterans’ benefit in terms of dollars spent by the Federal 
Government 

Surveys of those released from service in June and July of 1953 
showed about two-thirds had employment prior to military service 
For most ex-servicemen the quickest and easiest readjustment to 
civilian life lies in a return to their preservice employers, their home 
communities, their families and friends. Usually they find suitable 
employment there. Often they receive employment advantages based 
on seniority accrued while in military service. No matter what their 
plans for the future, they have nothing to lose and much to gain from 
learning what their preservice employers can offer. 

Experience leads us to believe that more than half of those released 
return to their preservice employers. The information and assistance 
given them, their emplovers, and labor organizations through the 
program carried on by this Bureau smooth the way for an orderly 
return to civilian life and do much to prevent controversies by insuring 
proper reinstatement, 

CASE HANDLING 


Importance of prompt handling: The application period for reem- 
ployment rights is shorter than for any other veterans’ benefit—90 
days from date of discharge. It is important for the veteran to make 
application soon after release, and where a problem arises, to handle 
it promptly and insure not only reinstatement but proper reimstate- 
ment. The veteran wants to get back on the payroll without undue 
delay and to know that he is placed on the seniority escalator at the 
point he would have occupied but for military service. He wants any 
promotions, pay raises, vacations, or other advantages to which his 
seniority may entitle him. 

The employer and labor organization want the veteran back 
promptly. They wish to reinstate him properly, without controversy, 
and to avoid delay that might result in a claim for damages. They 
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ook to us for guidance in these matters. From the Bureau’s estab- 
shment in 1947, to November 30, 1953, cases handled by it have 
resulted in the collection of $1,315,406 in damages. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you have many employers that you have diffi- 
culty with that deliberately try to prevent this veteran from coming 
back? You can understand a mistake, but do they deliberately 
endeavor to keep the man out? 

Mr. Satyers. No, sir. That is very rare, sir. 


DAMAGE COLLECTIONS 


Senator Turse. Then, in other words, there have been mistakes 
committed. As you state here, on November 30, 1953, cases handled 
have resulted in the collection of $1,315,406 in damages. What is 
the nature of those damages? 

Mr. Satyers. They arise from 2 or 3 situations. One is a delay in 
einstatement. 

Senator Tuyr. Is that deliberate or by an error? 

Mr. Satyers. It may be deliberate in the sense there may be some 
juestion as to the priority of this man to be reinstated under the 
contract. There may be a controversy, for example, as to whether 

not he actually left this job. It may be a mistake. For example, 
an employer called me the other day and said, “We have a veteran 
who came back, and through some mistake we had misplaced his card. 
We contend he did not work for us. Three months later he came 
back again and requested a job. We put him on as a new hire, but in 
checking back we found his card. We found we had failed to reinstate 
him. We wanted to make it up tohim. What should we do?” 

It is not our business to tell them what they should do, but we told 
them that under the general rule of thumb in cases that have gone into 
courts the damages have usually been what he would have earned, 
mitigated by what he was able to earn. They said, ‘That is fair 
nough. We will settle with him.”’ 

There are other instances where the employer prefers to settle with 
the man on some amicable basis rather than to reemploy him. You 
can see how that situation would sometimes arise. 

Then there are other instances where he is reinstated but not at the 
proper rate of pay or with the proper status. When it is discovered, 
why, some settlement is made. I would like to point out here, sir, 
that in these situations our function is to conciliate the controversy 
and get it resolved in a way satisfactory to both parties. 

Senator Tyr. How many employees are employed in this division 
checking and assisting in this particular activity? 

Mr. Satyers. In connection with the damages alone? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Satyers. We have no single employee who does this alone. 
This is part of the whole function. 


HYPOTHETICAL CASE 


Senator Turn. We will just assume if something goes wrong out 
in lowa and a young man has made an appeal and he is not getting 
the proper consideration by his former employer and he wants some 
help. How would you go about helping him? 
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Mr. Satyers. This may be a little bit of a long answer, if you do 
not mind. First of all, we would write a letter to him. If he wrote 
and said, “I had this job before I went in. I came back. I went 
around and applied. My employer said that he is not going to take 
me back. I think he is wrong, because he has a fellow there that 
was employed after | got into service.” 

If he gives us enough facts, we will write back a letter to him 
and enclose an appropriate section from our question and answer 
handbook. We have a handbook which we have broken into sections 
which covers some four hundred odd of the most common questions 
We will say to him, ‘‘Take this to your employer and show it to hin 
Sometimes that does the job. In this case we would not send an 
body out there 

Senator Tuyr. Have you anybody in the State of Iowa that 
could call on? 

Mr. Satyers. No paid employee. 

Senator Ture. You must have a veterans’ employment repre 
sentative in that State 

Ir. Satyers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuy. Because I understand you have got one in each 

otate. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Sanyers. We do not have, but the Veterans’ Employment 
pervice does. 

Senator Ture. Is there not any coordination between you and the 
Veterans’ Employment Service? 

Mr. Sanyers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Where is the difference between you and that other 
agency? 

Mr. Satyers. The Veterans’ Employment Service is a part of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. 

Senator THyr. You are now speaking to the Bureau of Veterans’ 
Reemployments Rights. That is the budget I am now concerning 
myself with. Therefore, you have an agent in the various States that 
assists the veterans in their reemployment problems. is that right? 
I mean, that the Department of Labor has a man out there. He may 
not come right under this particular bureau, but are you not all 
related to such an extent that you would function together and 
jointly in the event someone had to make a check? Would it be 
necessary to send a man out from the Washington office clear to the 
State of Iowa to make a check on the job investigation here? That 
is what [ am getting at. 

I tried to find out how you handled it so as to determine whether 
someone would board a plane or a train and put the Department and 
the budget to the expense of traveling from here to Iowa to confront 
the employer with the fact that this young man has a right to the job 
and that you are going to prosecute him if he fails to recognize it. 
That is what I am getting at. 


FIELD OFFICES 


We do have field offices. We have a 


Mr. Satyers. He wrote us. 


field office in Kansas City which has lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and 
That would be the place that he would probably go to. 


Kansas. 
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We have an arrangement which has been worked out with the 
Bureau of Employment Security which has the Veterans’ Employ- 
ent Service and the State employment security agencies, with the 
selective Service System which has local boards, and with the Vet- 
ns’ Administration which has contact services whereby their local 
points will serve as points of information and screening for this 
rogram 
If that voung man that you referred to had gone to the local em- 
lovment office which has a local VER, he has there basic information 
nm this program which we have supplied. He has a copy of our 
stion and answer handbook. He would say to him, ‘Did you go 
vn and apply? Did vou tell the personnel officer that you are a 
stated veteran?” The man might say, ‘No, I just talked to the 
eman.”’ ‘fYou have got to go to the personnel office.’”” He goes 
ek and the situation is worked out through that screening process. 
Ve never hear anything about it 
Senator Tuy. Just assuming things do not work out and it becomes 
essary that some representative of the Government and of the 
or Department has to call on the employer, is it then necessary 
someone to travel out from the district office in Kansas City to 
va, Whether it is Des Moines or Waterloo or Mason City and have 
co out there and call on that employer and sit down with the 
ployer and examine the records of the employer to determine 
hether this John Doe, the veteran, had been employed prior to 
51, and that he had served in the Korean war and that he was now 
ack asking for his job back? Is that what you would have to do, 
would vou call out to the man employed in the State as aiding the 
veteran in securing employment and Say, “You check this?’ 
What I am getting at is, you have a man out in the field who is 
ooking after the welfare of the veteran and his employment problem. 
am wondering whether you would make use of that employee of the 
Federal Government or whether it would be necessary for a man to 
travel out from Kansas City to one of these cities in lowa to admin- 
ister the act and check on ns employer 
Mr. Saryers. If it had reached the point of a difference or a 
ontroversy that required that kind of ac e then we would handle 
it. Our man in Kansas City would handle it by mail if he could or 
call on the reemployment committeeman to do so. 


TRAVEL EXPENSI 


Senator Tuyr. Have you ever tried to figure out how there could 
be a closer coordination in lessening the travel expense of going from 
a district office to a city in Iowa that I have made mention of? 

Mr. Sanyers. Yes, sir. We have one other device we use. May I 
mention that and then come back to this point? 

Senator Tuyr. Allright. In other words, you were instrumental in 
helping to collect $1,315,406 in damages. That damage is to the 
veteran, it does not re prese nt a collection to your De ‘partment? 

Mr. Saryers. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not show any expense that the Department 
was put to in bringing about this collection and an adjustment of the 
veteran. 
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Mr. Satyers. We have never tried to break it down because this is 
incidental to the setup. We would rather not have damages. 

Senator Tuye. I realize that, but I am thinking in terms of how 
much travel expense and how much per diem had to be allowed for 
you to administer and collect that amount in damages. That is the 
only reason I ask, because you must have had = a bit of travel 


expense involved. Iam trying to find out whether i t would be @ way 
to consolidate the ac tivities, because you have a veterans’ agency right 
there in the State. I am wondering whether there is an opportunity 


of consolidation here that would lessen the overhead of per diem and 
travel expense involved in order for you to administer that collecting. 

Mr. Hupson. May I answer that? There is no way possible for us 
to tell how much total travel expense money is spent, only in the 
collection of this or assisting in the collection of these damages. 

Senator Ture. When you look at your entire budget, your travel 
represents $33,900, or 11 percent. That is your total travel within 
your budget. It represents 11 percent. That is what I am getting 
at. It does cost money to send a man out from Kansas City to either 
city in lowa and give them the per diem necessary in the course of his 
travels, 

Mr. Brapuey. Ordinarily, I do not think a man would ever go from 
Kansas City to Iowa on one case. If you had one controversy, he 
would probably handle cases along the route going one way in several 
States or in whatever States he crossed and on another route coming 
back. It would be a very rare exception that he would take a trip 
for one single case, but there would be a number of problems and cases 
involved that he would handle on a more or less round-trip basis. 

Senator Ture. Just give some thought to that question because I 
think that if you once awaken to the fact that out there in the State is 
a Federal agency with a Federal representative doing exactly this, 
administering to the welfare of the veteran, and here you are in the 
process of admi \istering t» that veteran in regard to his reemployment 
rights, how can this be consolidated, because you are both Federal 
divisions and administering to the welfare of this veteran. You are 
spending 1] percent of your budget in specific travel. It may be that 
other manner of travel rather than means. 

Nevertheless, it has to be a travel item and subsistence item if you 
are going out to administer in the number of States assigned to a 
certain district office, and you have all the States assigned to some 
district office. It just involves probably a great deal of travel there. 
We might be able, by giving a pretty thorough study, to come up 
with a suggestion that might save us some money and give greater 
efficiency and administrative function to that veteran. 

Excuse me for the interruption. 

Mr. Satyers. That is all right. I appreciate your giving us an 
opportunity to clear this point up because it is the hardest one to 
understand about the program. 


VOLUNTEER COMMITTEEMEN 


There are two points I think may help to clear up a question that 
vou originally raised there beyond the point we have gotten to. One, 
that we have one other device we have used very effectively. We 
have volunteer committeemen. Those are county service officers, 
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people employed by the State agencies whom we designate what we 
all volunteer committeemen. 

Senator Ture. Every American Legion and VFW post has con- 
erned themselves with the veterans’ problems in rehabilitation and 
reemployment and everything else. That I have seen in my own 
office in different communities where I became acqui uinted with the 
function of the Legion or a VF W organization. They certainly have 
assisted in a most commendable manner. So that is why it leads me 
to scrutinize this 11l-percent figure spent for travel to see whether 
somebody just takes 2 or 3 of these cases in a file and then jaunts 
across 2 or 3 States. It is just a duplication and an expenditure that 
should be eliminated. That is what I am getting at. 

t Mr. Satyrers. My reason for mentioning that is that this volunteer 
committeeman who may be a county service officer or a service officer 
of a veterans’ organization, if we had one there, we might be able to 
ise him for that purpose, and we do frequently, to get the facts and 
information, to talk to the veteran and maybe to contact the employer 
sut on this other point of the employment service and the Veterans; 
Employment Service which is a part of it, back in the beginning o, 
this question, it has come up frequently. One of the basic problem, 
eems to be that the employment service people, particularly th: 
State people, do not want to go beyond a certain point in connectio® 
with these things. In other words, they have indicated to us time an™ 
wain—and just a week or so ago I met with the Veterans Committe‘ 
of the Interstate Conference—that they are perfectly willing for th 
employment service people and the veterans’ employment representa® 
tives in the local office in the State to do an information job, a screen- 
ing job, to render assistance in connection with some of these things- 


QUESTION OF DAMAGES 


Sut when it reaches a point at which this question of damages is 
involved or the question of real controversy is involved with a labor 
organization or in the bargaining agreement, they do not want to 
go beyond a certain point. They have the job of (1) getting the em- 
ployers to list their jobs with the employment service; and (2) pro- 
moting in a general way the employment of people, especially veterans 
through the office. They have a promotion job there to a certain 
extent. After a certain point they would prefer for us who have this 
specific responsibility to be the one to negotiate and finish up the job 
where there has been this specific controversy. 

Mr. Brapuey. A small percentage of these cases may go into 
court if we are not able to handle them through the process of nego- 
tiation or settlement. If the veteran requests in writing that it be 
referred to the Justice Deparmtent, we have no alternative but to 
send it = Then it may come up in a court trial which is not very 
much in line with the promotion activity of the employment service 
whales some of the employers may have to go into court. A lot of 
these damages you see here are due to court action and not negotiated 
damages. 

Senator THyr. You may proceed. 
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SETTLEMENT OF INDIVIDUAL CASES 


Mr. Satyers. This does not include instances where settlemen 
were made for other veterans as a result of precedents established |, 
individual cases. Since there is no requirement that settlements b 
reported, total damages resulting from failure to reinstate or from 
improper reinstatement probably were many times this amount. A 
large pending backlog causes delay which, in turn, may lead to hard 
ship for the veteran, damages against the employer, differences betwee1 
management and labor, litigation, and impaired employer-employve: 
relationships. 


USE OF COOPERATING AGENCIES AND VOLUNTEERS 


By law, the Bureau uses cooperating State and Federal agencies 
and must turn to volunteer committeemen for service at the loca 
level Satisfactory techniques have been developed to utilize coop 
erating agencies for contact, information, and referral, but the siz 
of the staff has not made possible the training and supervision of th 
volunteer committeemen which they should have. This progran 
is somewhat unique in that it involves using services of other agencie 
without grants or reimbursement. It requires close liaison and 
constant effort to insure cooperation. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BURBKATI 


Functions performed by the paid staff of the Bureau, both in Wash 
ington and in the field, fall under four general headings. They are 


é 


l Direct assistance Includes service to individual veterans, 


employers, and labor organizations, generally of a nature beyond the 


scope of assistance that can be rendered by cooperating agencies and 
volunteers. 

Some of these employment service people you are talking about 
refer cases to us at the point beyond which they feel they should not go 

Involves handling of specific problems, negotiation of cases, and 
answering of informational inquiries. 

2) Maintenance of ‘‘machinery’’: Includes arrangements for train 
ing and supervision of volunteer committeemen and effective use of 
cooperating agencies 

3) Promotion of compliance: Includes activities designed to inform 
those affected by the acts and to prevent controversies from arising 
through a broader knowledge of the industrial relations factors involved 

We have a good many requests from both employers and labo: 
organizations to discuss with them provisions in the collective bar 
gaining agreements that relate to military leave to make sure that 
the job can be done smoothly without any differences. 

4) Housekeeping: Includes the various reports, paperwork, and 
activities necessary to carrving on anv Government program, 

The work of the Bureau is primarily in the field of industrial rela 
tions and looks toward proper reinstatement of ex-servicemen in 


terms of personne] policies, collective barga ning agreements, and 
employment practices. It embraces the application of seniority ac 
crued during military service to such matters as promotion, status, 
pay, vacation, pension, insurance, and other benefits. Wherever pos- 
sible, assistance is given in such a way as will permit the veteran to 
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rk out his own problem with his particular employer. In addi 
on, assistance is given to emplovers having the obligation to reemploy 
to labor organizations involved in the reemployment process 


TRENDS IN WORKLOAD 


over the past 2% years. The Bureau’s workload is determined by 
tors outside its control, such as turnover in the military services, 

local employment conditions, decisions made by individual ex-service 

men, and changes in employment relationships which complicate re- 
tatement It is, therefore, difficult to project workload firures into 
future, and the only yardstick available is past experience. 


lhe average monthly intake of problems and cases has increased 


CASH WORKLOAD 


Problems and cases received in fiscal 1953 averaged 2,397 a month 
» 179 handled to completion. This caused a rise in the backlog 
1,076 on June 30, 1952, to 6,692 on June 30, 1953. During the 
5 months of this fiscal year it received an average of 2,775 prob 
and cases a month, an increase of some 15 percent over fiscal 


By developing several management improvement devices and by 
¢ WAE stenographers anc borrowed help, the number of prob 
and cases handled to completion has been stepped up to an aver 

e of 2,669 a month. Despite this improvement, which probably 

nnot be maintained with available resources, the backlog rose to 

18 by November 30, 1953, an increase of 8 percent over June 30, 


The 5-month trend would indicate about 33,300 problems and cases 
received during fiscal 1954 with possibly 31,500 handled to completion 
nd a pending backlog of about 9,000. Projecting the trend into 
1955, and assuming ability to continue a high rate of production, 
would indicate a backlog on June 30, 1955, in excess of 11,000. 

Comparable workload figures for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953 
and the first 5 months of fiscal 1954 are shown in the accompanying 
table 


BUDGET REQUESTED FOR FISCAL 1955 


The budget for the current fiscal year provided 41 positions, of which 
8 are in the headquarters office and 33 in the field. Except in New 
York, the field offices now consist of 1 field representative and 1 
stenographer. The request before you for fiscal 1955 involves the 
same number of positions. Legal services would be provided by the 
Office of the Solicitor, fiscal services by the Office of the Administra- 
tive Assistant Secretary, and personnel services by the Office of 
Personnel Administration, as formerly. 

Senator Tyg. It is that personnel that I had in mind when I 
said could he handle it and not necessitate a person traveling and the 
expense of transportation and the per diem necessary for this man to 
come from the district headquarters out to a State to administer it. 
You have a man and a stenographer in that respective station. 

Mr. Satyers. I am speaking here of our field offices, in Kansas 
City, for example, and it would include Denver and Minneapolis. 
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Senator Tuyr. But you have one in each State? 

Mr. Satyers. No, sir; that is the veterans’ employment repre. 
sentative. : 

Senator Turn. This is your budget that you are now reporting | 
us. You say here the budget for the fiscal year provides 41 positions 
of which 8 are in the headquarters’ office and 33 in the field; except 
New York, the field offices now consist of 1 field representative and 
stenographer. 

The request before you for fiscal 1955 involves the same number of 
positions. Legal services would be provided by the Office of th, 
Solicitor, fiscal services by the Office of the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary, and there is another budget item in the Labor Department 
that I have seen that calls for a man and a stenographer in every 
State in the Union, which comes back under the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Division. That is what I am getting at here. I just wanted 
you to be conscious of it so we make use of what we have in the field 
in the administration of this program 

Please proceed. 

Mr. Satyrers. The present staff, small in terms of a nationwide pro- 
gram affecting all employers and an annual turnover of about a 
million separatees plus training duty reservists and rejectees, is now 
operating at about maximum capacity. There is good reason to 
expect a further increase in the intake of problems and cases and a 
continued rise in the backlog. 

Aside from the immediate advantage to ex-servicemen in getting 
back to work promptly, which is the first consideration, there are 
opportunities for savings in veterans’ unemployment compensation 
funds if problems can be handled promptly and effectively. So long 
as reemployment rights legislation remains in effect, the best interests 
of the Government, the veterans, and the others affected will b: 
served if the Bureau can be enabled to keep its services as nearly as 
possible on a current basis. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. I think I have passed all the 
questions I had in mind as we went along 

Mr. Satyers. May I make one other observation, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Tuye. Yes, sir 

Mr. Satyers. You have been very kind to us. 

Senator Toye. I am just as interested as you are, first, how do we 
take care of the veteran to give him the greatest and best service so 
his problems are not problems that he cannot surmount or that will 
not be taken care of for him; and secondly, how do we keep this 
expense down so we give this good service without increasing the 
overall cost. That is the only reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Satyers. I am sure you recognize that the extent to which 
we can utilize, the point beyond which some of these folks can be 
utilized who work for the State agency or who as veterans’ employ- 
ment representatives are connected with the State agency in each 
State is a policy question which does not involve only us; it involves 
also these folks who operate the employment security program. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. 

We will reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Tuesday, March 9, 1954, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 10, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 10, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, dD. AY 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, In room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Everett McKinley Dirksen presiding. 
Present: Senators Dirksen, Chavez, and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
WomMEn’s BuREAU 


STATEMENTS OF ALICE K. LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BU- 
REAU; MARY N. HILTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RESEARCH; 
FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIELD SERVICES 
AND COORDINATION; ALICE A. MORRISON, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF WOMEN’S LABOR LAW AND CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS; 
JAMES. E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOR 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the work of the 
Women’s Bureau, as authorized by the Act of June 5, 1920 (29 U.S.C. 
11-16), including purchase of reports and material for informational 
exhibits, [$350,000] $348,000.” 


EXTRACT FROM TITLE 29, UNITED STATES CODE 


§ 11. Bureau established 

There shall be established in the Department of Labor a Bureau to be known as 
the Women’s Bureau. (June 5, 1920, ch. 248, sec. 1; 41 Stat. 987.) 
§ 12. Director of bureau; appointment; salary 

The Women’s Bureau shall be in charge of a Director, a woman, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
receive an annual compensation. (June 5, 1920, ch, 248, sec. 2, 41 Stat. 987.) 
§ 13. Powers and duties of bureau 

It shall be the duty of the Women’s Bureau to formulate standards and policies 
which shall promote the welfare of wage-earning women, improve their working 
conditions, increase their efficiency, and advance their opportunities for profitable 


employment. The said Bureau shall have authority to investigate and report to 
the Department of Labor upon matters pertaining to the welfare of women in 
95 
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industry. 
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The Director of said Bureau may from time to time publish the r 


of these investigations in such a manner and to such extent as the Secreta: 
Labor may prescribe June 5, 1920, ch. 248, sec. 2; 41 Stat. 987.) 


§ 14. Assistant director of bureau; appointment; salary; duties 


There shall be in the Women’s Bureau an Assistant Director, to be appoi 


e Secretary of Labor, who shall receive an annual compensation and 
m such duties as shall be prescribed by the Director and approved by 
ary of Labor June 1920, ch. 248, sec. 3; 41 Stat. 987.) 


Employees of bureau; compensation 


re authorized to be employed by the Women’s Bureau a Chief Cler} 
pecial agent assistant clerks, and other employees at such rates of 

tion and i ch numbers as Congress may from time to time provide 
ypriations, June 5, 1920, ch. 248, see. 4: 41 Stat. 987 


Quarters for bureau 


» Secretary of Labor is directed to furnish sufficient quarters, office furnit 


ulpment, ior the wor of the Women’s Bureau June 5, 1920, en 
41 Stat. 987 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Dirksen. The committee will come to order 
| suppose, Mrs. Leopold, you pre bablv have a statement that you 
ild like to present. Let me ask whethe you would like to read 


r x whether you would like to insert it in the record and then 
n e comme};nt 
Mrs. Leoproup. If it would be your pleasure, I think maybe we 
( micht insert it and then I will make a 2-page summarization. 
of Senator Dirksen. That will be satisfactory 


Che statement referred to follows: ) 


StaTEMENT OF Axice K,. LEOPOLD, Director, Women’s Bureat 


The 1955 budget request for the Women’s Bureau was prepared before my 


8 tment as Director I have reviewed the budget and approved the general 
! am plans for the next year and a half 

Bureau’s program plans as presented in this budget were made after careful 
( leration of many social and economic factor uch as changes in the popula 
{ ind the labor force, income and occupation data hortages of worker 
cert occupations, and women’s status both as citizens and as breadwinner 
H er, | n.ay see a need for some variation or shift in empha in the mont! 


In order that you may have the background of the program which is outlined 
i t I iget document, I should lil » describe the ma rfactor vhich influence 
Burean’s program 

WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCI 


loday there are about 19 million women in the labor force in the United State 


a t as many as the average for the peak wartime year 1944 Women repre- 
30 percent of our total work force, and approximately one-third of all w en 
; of working age are engaged in employment outside the home 


AGE AND MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN WORKERS 





Chere is interesting and significant information in the statistics concerning the 

i d marital status of these workingwomen In 1890 the median age of 
n we rs was 25 years; in 1950 it was 36 vears Part of this change reflects 

se in the average age of the total population, but of even greater significance 

has been the increasing proportion of old women now working In 1890, the ratio 
of workingwomen between the ages of 35 and 54 was 1 out of 8; today, | out of 
every 3 women in the labor market is this age. Before World War II, women 


under 35 years of age outnumbered their elders in the woman labor force; even 
at the height of the war, the younger women predominated Sut when the war 

ver, a greater proportion of the young women left the labor force to take up 
duties of home and family, while many of the older women remained at work 
[r 153, therefore, women over 35 years of age constituted 56 percent of the woman 


labor force. 


e, however, continues to stand as an important barrier to the older woman 
seeks to enter or re *nter the labor force or to change jobs once she is employed 
Despite the shortage of young women workers which will persist for at least 





‘ 4 her decade, rigorous age restrictions are often found in hiring specification 
rhe larger numbers of older women; both in the population as a whole and in the 
force, coupled with the prevalent age discriminations, have caused the 
au to include studies of mployment proble ns of older women anong its 
budgeted projects since 1953. There is widespread interest in the Bureau’ 
this general area, as evidenced by the requests for the two leaflets Over 
and Looking for a Job, and Hiring Older Women, letters received from 
individuals who have experienced the age discriminations so prevalent doday, 
and invitations to participate in conferences and meetings which deal with prob- 
o; the aging 4 study of older wonen job seeker to survey their experience, 


and training needs is planned for 1955 


e change in the martial status of women workers since 1940 
triking as the change in the age distribution Ini 1952 half of our women worke 
were married (with husbands present) by comparison with only a littie more than 


has been as 
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a third 1940 Part of this shift is accounted for by changes in the populat 


but e significa factor has been the tremendous increase in the proportio 


EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONAI rRENDS 


























he low birth rates in the thirties have caused the present-day shortag: f 
rker hortage Viuch will continue at least uutil 1960 Some j 
pt ant w e! plo occupation ich as clerical work, nursing, teachj 
and the medical specialiti« are particular ilfected by these shortages of vo 
rker In the national interest it is important that job prospects in th 0 
heid e cailed to the attention of young women preparing for employ ent 
(areer f ces offer a real opportunity to reach these voung women Thre 
it eid iff e | ea t le tO participate in such conferences t 
great f ent pe I that Oo vorne work outside the home d 
some Der 1 thoir it is important that they ake wise choices in educat 
and tra 2 In the o ipations where there are shortages of wom«e n, supply 
information derived fr ts studies is the Bureau pecific contributions In 
1955. Ww pian to prepare lie ( the en ploy r t opportunities in Vari i 
fields six as teachin medical occupations, and merchandizing 
Broad occupational and industrial distribution of omen workers shows 
By occupation 1 of every 4 ern] loved women is a clerics | worker (two thirds 
f all clerical workers in 1953 are women, compared with one-half of the total 
1940); 1 of every 5 i lactory operative 
The » catego! ( t for one lf of today’ emploved women 
By industry: Three-fourt! 14 million of all women workers are in four 
categori 
Manufacturing: 4.6 million in 1953: including nearly 2 million in durablk 
ods industries, of whom about 500,000 are in electrical machinery 
Retail trade: 3.8 million in 1952, or double the number in 1940 Per 
centagewise, women were 41 percent of all workers in retail trade in 1952, 
31 percent in 1940 
Professional services: 3 million in 1952, a million more than in 1940. In 
en met re about 60 percent of all professional and related 
f ice worker 
Pe ai servic ST on in i or 250,000 fewer than in 1440 
INCOME TRENDS 
Even though there are more job opportunities for women and more womet 
are orking today than before World War II, wom«e from their job 
has increased less thari men’s income. since 1939 In that year, the median 
income of workingwome! Vas nearly iree-iourt! of that of men, whereas by 
1951, it was only two-fifths of me income Data for individual occupational 
uy reveals that, except for two—professional and technical workers, and 
d proprietor increase n men’s earned incomes between 
} it oe , rome 
ncome, it appears that there are more job openings for 
: g fields In addition, women |! e had limited oppor 
t es for advance t to higher-level positions and, as a consequence, me! 
come from wages and salaries has increased at a greater rate than women 
The statistic mcerning wome earnings as compared to men’s emphasiz 
the fa hat wom ave yt achi« 1 full « lity in terms of opportunities for 
tr Dp ent, and promotio Che Bureau has in the past studied tl 
problem as it relates to equal pay and to opportunities for advancement. In 1955 
we D to study broader eas of women’s employment status. 
LEGISI ION TRI DS 
The factors take to account In planning and carrving out the Bureau’s pro 
gram neid ¢ iabor law and vil and political status are requests 
for technical assistance and the needs for factual data as revealed by study of 
State administrative policy and practice, action programs of national, civic, a 
women’s organizatio actions of international bodies, proposed and enacted 
State and Federal legislation affecting women, and court decisions. 
I ee acts s 1 by owt 
Today 26 States, the District of Columbia, and 3 Territories have minimum- 


wage law 13 States and 1 Territory have equal-pay laws; 20 regulate or prohibit 
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: 
work for wome! 15 establish maximum legal hours of their employment 
pula ‘ egnlate some aspect of working conditions for won by establishing specified 
lards for healthful conditions of employment 
[ Women’s Bureau gives technical assistance on the administration and 
reement of these laws, on legislative proposals for their improvement, and 
to establish new legislative standards for re 
sti Q al impé int q tions in State minimur ‘ re have arise he 
Stat One is the inclusion in wage orders of undard matter ' 
, par plit shifts, overall pread of hour meal and rest periods, purchase 
; eri of uniforms, a pecifi 
‘ | re ] increasing interest in wage order for occupatior not previou ly 
eovered. Several administrators, as well as women’s and civic groups, are explor 
need for minimum wages in new ocet tional field Some States have 
; ied the protection of wage orders to women employed in the clerical, tech 
i l pr ional occupations; others to ami nent and recreation occupa 
1 others to building rvice worker lo provide States with more 
formation the Wome Bureau plat special compilations of provision 
‘y vA orders for clerical, technical, and professional occupations, and for th 
al nent and recreation industry 
; he efforts of women’s and other interested orgs ations to obtain good worl 
nditior tandards, although primarily geared to the enactment of legisla 
leads to increased public awaren: of the necessity and desirability of 
ne condition tandard and promot the voluntar acceptance ot 
a andards and their incorporation in union contrac In cont ing to 
, rilable aft legislation on minimum wage naximum hours of work, and 
pay and by personal contact throug! fiel ervice, the Wome Bureau 
" lemands for assistance on educational programs and on specific standard 
ition 
furable \ 1953 legislative 7 equal pay bill ere introduc ! 16 States, 
, | il! many in which the Women’s Bureau had furnished tee! cal a tance 
I i 1 ma yT to po or YTOUD No he Lv re enact ! b one 
, , ( ( ( 1 greatly tre the ed bv amendmer | juA ) ruil \ ( 
. 1 r 1 in the Federal Congr Such |e lati activit bring 
0 avy workload of providing technical advice and a ane 
rela 
IVIL AND POLITICAI I US OF WOMEN 
I orgal 1 ! 1 Lind 1UA nave | 1 I i ur 
) ! iserin bho} Wall W State law ) | r civil 
1 I ul sta Several of t larg na nal wome! ‘ 1 ALIONS are 
- ( ed not only wit mp \ ne ot womel a ! eountr tD il ) 
' ‘ ! 1 lopment of international standards in th field thre ! he work 
st _ [ N. Con oO | bu f Wome Oo whit heir ¢ WiZAalio! 
a ha nsultative statu 
vb ; | Bureau will continue to cooperate at State Department reque t in the 
work of the United Natio Status of Women Commissio } 1D 
ot ry United States data on United Nations questionnaires « 
nee ¢ WO! t furnishing technical assistance on development of 
or ind other document : and by making available the services of 
- innual sessions of the Commission [To meet the need for tech 
. the Bureau will continue to maintain the digest of State laws on 
- ot wome! 
me Che increasing employment of married women has aroused widespread interest 
Ml in Federal legislation to permit income-tax deductions for expenses of child care 
equests for technical information on this subject are expected to be heavy for 
0 e time 
Another active area of interest concerns women’s rights to serve on juries and 
the variations in State laws and practice regarding reasons for exemptior We 
expect to continue to gather facts concerning jury ervice laws and to s ipply 
a4 technical assistance to those who request it 
f SUMMARY 
me = The trend: and changes described above provide the foundation for the 1955 
icte 


program A brief description of each planned project is included in the justifica- 
tion for individual activities. The justification also shows the detailed changes 
in the estimates from 1954 to 1955 
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In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe this budget to be a minimum budget 
for the job that needs to be done. Secretary Mitchell and I plan to work toget 
in broadening the scope and influence of this Bureau which for so many years has 
worked unceasingly in behalf of workingwomen. Great gains have been made 
over the years, but much remains to be done and I regard the direction of the 
Women’s Bureau’s program as a challenging opportunity to strengthen women’s 
place wherever they may work and in the civil and political life of the community 


ier 


WORK OF THE BUREAU 


Mrs. Li opoLp. As the committee knows, the 1955 budget for the 
Women’s Bureau was developed before my appointment as Director 
of the Bureau. On March 18 I will complete 3 months as the new 
Director of the Bureau. I have carefully studied the budget and have 
had conferences on it. I feel that at this early date in my new position 
it would be unwise to make any specific suggestions for change. The 
budget of the Women’s Bureau is modest. Our staff is small. Our 
work is specialized in the field of women’s employment, their job 
opportunities, and their status under the law. 

An important part of the work of the Bureau is to bring togethe1 
factual information for use in replving to inquiries concerning women’s 
employment and their status. These requests come to us not only 
from private industries but from women’s organizations, voluntary 
and civic organizations, labor unions, State labor departments, church 
groups, business and professional women, university women, and a 
multitude of others. These organizations look to the Bureau for 
advice and guidance and are important not only in our public relations 
but through their support for programs and legislation of merit 
for workingwomen. 

Since the first of the year I have had conferences with the Division 
Chiefs of Research, Legislation, Special Services, and Field Services 
to decide upon the widest and the most needed areas for futur 
project work and publications. There are some lonan of planned 
publications which, after conference, we feel might well be held in 
abeyance. About these I will be able to be more specific after I 
have been with the Bureau for a longer time. 


YOUTH PROGRAM 


We have certainly agreed that both projects and publications are 
needed in the critically important professions such as teaching and 
nursing and in preparing for the young high-school student specific 
information on jobs available. Other fields which are being investi- 
gated now and which will be subjects for further promotion are the 
fields of work available for older women, and the promotion of the 
principle of equal pay and State minimum wage legislation. 

In planning its work and preparing budget materials, the Bureau 
finds constantly new and changing problems among the work force 
of women. For example, the increase of married women working 
today, the increasing numbers of older women in the work force, and 
the real shortage of younger workers resulting from the low birthrate 
in the 1930’s. The importance of women in the labor market is 
indicated by the large percentage of women in the Nation’s total 
work force. They comprise almost a third of the total and number 
nearly 19 million. 
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| am deeply interested in the work of the Women’s Bureau and 
an assure you that it will have my full and constant attention. I 
desire to have our efforts and materials reach those areas of women 
orkers where they are most needed, and that they be prepared in 
n economical way. I would be happy to have your advice and 
happy to answer any questions. 

Senator Dirksen. Mrs. Leopold, the total number of positions you 
have is 58? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Yes, sir 

Senator Dirksen. How are those divided as between departmental 
ind field? Do you have any of those in the field, or is that all depart- 
mental? 

Mrs. Lxorpo.ip. They are all departmental, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. For whatever fieldwork there is in the nature of 
nvestigations, they evidently work out from Washington. 

Mrs. Leoroup. Yes, sir, they do. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you like to amplify, just a little, investi- 

ng and reporting on conditions affecting women workers? What 

; the technique and the procedure that is employed there and on what 
uurces of information do you depend in the private agencies, et 

tera, in making those determinations and gathering data? 

Mrs. Leopoup. On the subject of opportunities for women? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. That is number one in your justification, 
nvestigating and reporting on conditions affecting women workers. 

Mrs. Leopotp. We have very well-trained people in our research 
livision who made our studies in the field through organizations, 

rough labor departments, through employment service outlets, and 
hrough interviews of many kinds. — I think if | may, Mr. Chairman, 
ossibly Mrs. Hilton, who is our research head, might speak a work 
yn that. 

Senator Dirksen. Very well. 


ANALYSIS OF FACTUAL INFORMATION 


\irs. Hinron. Our purpose in this area is to serve as a focal point 
for the accumulation and gathering together for analysis factual 
formation relating to women workers. In doing this we rely on 
| the available sources that we know of which have information 
about workingwomen. This includes, of course, statistical informa- 
ion available in the Federal Government, from the Bureau of Census, 

her parts of the Labor Department, the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
It also includes information made available by States, by private 
organizations. We gather this information together, analyze it, and 
ret it out in ways we think make it most useful to the people that are 
n need of the information. 

In addition, the field work that we were mentioning, we do some- 
times use staff members to go out and collect the firsthand informa- 
tion on particular subjects. 


OLDER WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Senator Dirrxsen. It is to be assumed when the Korean war was 
on, or World War II for that matter, that women in the older age 
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levels got back into industry In Thany cases What is that pict r 
at the present time insofar as you know? 

Mrs. Hitron. That is certainly still true, and this is demonstrated 
I think, by the increase in the median age of workingwomen which 
is now 38 years. There has been increasing participation of what 
we call mature women in the labor force 

Senator Dirksen. What surveys have you made with respect to 
women working for Federal agencies in any capacity, whether it should 
be in an arsenal, in a shipyard, or what, in those areas where ther 
has been some distress that have been designated as point 4 or class 
4 areas by the Army? I am on the receiving end of quite a number 
of letters from time to time suggesting that perhaps in order to take up 
some of the slack and ameliorate the condition, Government. itself 
might well set the example by urging that married women in those 
Federal agencies leave their jobs and make those jobs available 
What surveys have you made in that field? 

Mrs. Leopoitp. We have not made any. We will be happy to loo! 
into it for you if you would like. 

Senator Dirksen | think it might be well to do SO, because from 
time to time that question does arise. I am thinking of one particular 
distress area where there is a Federal arsenal. Of course, when distress 
hits an area, people become very sensitive to everything that prevails 
there. So they are urging that women who are employed in the ar- 
senal at the present time might well forsake their jobs and let those 
jobs be turned over to heads of families. 

| know that you can argue on both sides of that question very 
easily, but certainly some factual data might be very useful. | 
have none in my knowledge that would be the basis for reasonably 


food and intelligent answers Years ago I recall so well when | 
was in the House all the discussions we had about married women in 
Government It has subsided very materially, but I know of all 
the efforts that were made over a period of time to include legislative 
amendn ents 1m appropriation bills to deal with if You have mad 
no surveys on that subject? 


Mrs. Lzorpo.tp. We have, in general, information on the salaries 
that married women are getting and the comparison with the salaries 
that their husbands rece ive Would you like me to vive you a couple 
of figures on that? 

Senator Dirksen. Yes, and I wonder whether there are any firm 
figures that indicate the number of married women working in 
Government 

Mrs. Leorpoitp. We do not have that, I am afraid 

Senator Dirksen. The question does not imply I am trying af- 
firmatively to raise that question, but mainly to seek information on 
the subject. Perhaps your figures would be useful as far as they go 


MARRIED WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Mrs. Lzopoup. One of the interesting things, I think, is that there 
has been a creater increase of the number of married women working 
than there has been an increase of the total growth of the women in 
the working ranks. The growth of women is two and a half million 
in the years between 1947 and 1953, but there is a 3-million increase 
in married women 
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pict Figures are quite interesting. One of the things we find is that 9 
it of 10 of the married women are working to either support them- 
strat selves or someone who is dependent upon them. I think women 
We host husbands earn the least money are the ones most likely to be 
tw ouna on jobs of their own We feel that substantiates the position 
that most women work because they must. I would like to quote 
pect to vou a few of those figures—lI will not take too much time—because I 
should hink they point out rather clearly the fact that when a woman earns, 
© the is say, the very lowest salary, $908, we find her husband is usually 
Pci rning under $1,000 a year 
lumber Che largest bracket are women who are married to men who earn 
ake up etween two and three thousand dollars a year; their yearly income is 
b ltse ind $1.548. The next bracket is between three and four thousand 
tho s in the husband’s salary and their wives make $1,718. All of 
lab ms to be in the rather low part of the economy. As we see it, 


necessary for subsistence 
0 101 Senator Dirksen. I notice your statement refers to 19 million 
vomen in the labor force in the United States. Is that figure broken 
wn to indicate how many of those women are presently employed? 


eular \irs. Lropotp. What is the last census, Mrs. Hilton? It is slightly 
uot inder that? 

yrals Mrs. Hizron. Slightly under that. That is the total in the labor 
he ar force and includes employed and unemployed. The number of un- 
those mployed is quite small. 


Senator Dirksen. Do you have a breakdown to indicate out of that 
vhole number how many are employed and unemployed? 


ul | Mrs. Hitton. Yes 

nadly Senator Dirksen. How many of that 19 million would be in a 
len | married status? 

en i Mrs. Hitron. Fifty-one percent. 

if al Senator Dirksen. But you have no breakdown of the 51 percent to 
alive show how many of that number are employed? 


Mrs. Hitron. Yes. It would be practically the entire number. 
The number of unemployed is very small. 
Senator Dirksen. What I am wondering about is that term ‘‘in 
res the labor force’; whether they are available for employment. 
Uple Mrs. Hitron. ‘In the labor force” means working or available for 
work in the sense you are actively seeking work. 
nen Senator Dirksen. So that is an active labor force to which that 
IT) fivure relates? 
Mrs. Hirron. That is right. It does not include people that just 
think they might want to work. 


al Senator Dirksen. You do not have a figure to indicate what the 
1 O1 employment factor is among that number? 
0 Mrs. Hitron. Yes, we do. I do not know if we have it with us. 


Mrs. Lzropotp. We have made some inquiries to find out whether 
the labor force of women has been particularly affected in recent 
months. We do not seem to see it has. There has been nothing to 


_ prove that it has. I have consulted with 2 or 3 people in the White 
: House, Dr. Burns’ Commission, and we found nothing to substantiate 

; that it had, other than the normal leaving of jobs after the Korean 
oO! 


war and some seasonal work you always have during the month of 
December. 
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Senator Dirksen. I made a point the other day when Secretary 
Mitchell was here that these figures seem to be so speculative in man) 
cases and susceptible to attack that I wonder if any Federal agency js 
ever going to get out a figure that will stand up that nobody can Say is 
wrong for this reason or that reason and take violent exception to it 

Mrs. Hivron. The figures we have with us are for December 1953 
and show there were in the labor force 19,050,000 women, of whom 
513,000 were classified as unemployed, meaning actively seeking work 
We do not have that broken down by the number of those who ar 
married. 

Senator Dirksen. With respect to activity No. 2, how do y 
affirmatively go about the business of promoting standards and po! 
cies? I thought that might well be amplified. 


FIELD SERVICE 


Mrs. Lnopo.ip. That refers to our field service which stems fron 
Washington and to the publications and bulletins and informatio 
given out that Mrs. Hilton mentioned. 

Would you like to show Senator Dirksen some of the publications 
Miss Ambursen, because I think they illustrate the areas? I mention 
young people—bulletins like these through whose dissemination wi 
feel we reach vocational cuidance people. This is Part-time Jobs fo: 
Women. This is Women as Workers. There is another recent on¢ 
on professional nursing which we feel is very valuable because of thi 
real nursing shortage existing in the country, and a rather small 
pamphlet dealing with the problen of the older women who need to 
find work to maintain themselves and who have difficulty in findin 
a job. This has been a very popular area because there are so many 
women who write to us requesting that kind of thing. 

Senator Dirksen. | assume those are general in nature and ar 
meant as suggestions. 

Mrs. Leopo.p. Yes, sir; they are. 

Senator Dirksen.- That is not actually specific information issued 


by an employment agency? 


LEGISLATIVE ADVISORY SERVICES 


Mrs. Leoroip. No, we never do anything of a specific nature. 

Senator Dirksen. A word about your advisory services on legis- 
lation. Does that mean that you are in contact with the various 
States to advise them on legislation affecting women workers? 
Obviously it would be advisory to the National Legislature, but what 
are you doing in the field of advice to State legislatures where this 
matter arises? 

Mrs. Leopotp. The head of our division is Mrs. Morrison whom | 
would like to have say a word, but I would like to speak about he 
work. She works very closely with the heads of State labor depart- 
ments. There is a constant desire from State labor departments to 
bring their minimum-wage orders up to date, to have the proper 
coverage. Mrs. Morrison has worked very closely there. She works 
also on all kinds of standards of work. We also have been working 
on the Federal level in favor of the equal-pay bill. Mrs. Morrison 
is very highly thought of by the State directors and I ‘am afraid 
has a great deal of her time taken in asking for this assistance. 
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Mrs. Morrison. Our work basically falls into three types. We 
advise on standards for legislation to labor departments and to 
women’s groups and unions that are interested in improving the laws 
affecting women. Then we assist the heads of the women’s divisions 
and others that have laws for women to enforce with the standards 
for enforcement; the promulgation of wage orders and the enforcement 
procedures that they have to carry out. 


BULLETINS PUBLISHED 


Then in addition we compile basic material on laws for women and 
make them available for public distribution. Last year, for example, 
we did two major bulletins. This is one which contains a digest of 
Jl State hour laws for women; that is, laws regulating their daily 
and maximum hours of work, day of rest, and night work. 

Then we did a similar bulletin on the State minimum-wage orders 
for women. Of the 27 States that have State minimum-wage laws, 
ll except 5 apply now only to women. Most of them are carried 
out through wages orders issued by the State labor department on 

occupation basis, so that it keeps the States with the minimum- 
re laws very active in keeping their orders up to date. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Senator Dirksen. I notice that the reduction for fiscal 1955 
consists mainly of a cutback in printing and reproduction. Does that 
mean you are discontinuing some of the pamphlets and circulars? 

Mrs. Leorpo.p. It means that we are going to put a little more 

mphasis on the popular form which is less expensive to reproduce, 
ather simpler form. There are a number of things we send oul 


which we do not even have to print. We can mimeograph and in 
that way get the information out without having it be costly. That 
would be about the only place in a very small bureau you could make 


any kind of a reduction. 

Senator Dirksen. I notice under “Personal services, permanent 
positions, Division of Women’s Labor Law” and “Civil and political 
status,’’ you are doing some work in the field of political survey 
and I use the term in its broadest sense—where you speak of women’s 
rights to serve on juries and the variations in State laws and practices 
regarding reasons for exe mption. 

Who would like to speak on that and on the question of equal rights, 
if that is implied here, and then the development of international 
standards in this field for the work of the U. N. Commission on the 
Status of Women? 

CONSTITUTIONAL PROPOSAL 


I might say that years ago I gave a good deal of attention to the 
called constitutional proposal for equal rights . women. Il am 
wendid ‘ring what you are doing in that field. 
Mrs. Leopotp. The Women’s Bureau has not had the background 
of relationship with these women as long as you have had. As it is a 
rather central place, the points of view on both sides are very well 
expressed to us and quite often. The position we have taken is that 
for the moment we do not have a position on either side, that we are 
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continuing to listen to people’s arguments. That is the position of 
the Secretary. 

Senator Dirksen. So officially you are not going into that problem 
at the present time? 

Mrs. Leopoup. No, sir; we are not. 

Senator Dirksen. | presume there would be nothing to prevent 
you from collecting data on the subject so that it is available when 
these discussions arise 

Mrs. Leopoitp. And when we are asked, we give both sides of the 
question, information and materials on both sides of the question 

Senator KSEN. Tell me how active is the work in respect of the 
so-called U. Commission on the Status of Women. 

Mrs sheviake It is active particularly at the moment because 
they will be meeting in New York on the 22d of March. Mrs. 
Morrison has been working with the State Department preparing 
the United States position papers for our delegate to the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of Women. I have been going 
to the Inter-American Commission of Women in the Pan American 
Union, as there is an affiliation there which is more or less of an 
advisory nature. 

Mrs. Morrison, would you like to add to that? 

Mrs. Morrison. No; not unless the Senator has some questions. 

Senator Dirksen. This is one of the specialized commissions of 
the U. N. as I recall. It runs in my mind, however, the commission 
does not have authority, actually, to contrive conventions, agree- 
ments, and treaties which are submitted to the General Assembly, 
or do they? 

Mrs. Morrison. I would like to speak to that. The Commission 
on the Status of Women is one of 8 or 9 member bodies of the Economic 
and Social Council. They meet once a year, usually for 3 weeks, 
to discuss and recommend improvements in the status of women in 
law and also in practice. All of their recommendations are made to 
the Economic and Social Council, which meets then in general session 
and passes on their recommendations. If they propose conventions 
or treaties or changes in law as such; they are just recommendations 
for improving women’s status. 

Senator Dirksen. It is actually, then, only a forum where matters 
are discussed and if there are any informal suggestions or recommenda- 
tions, they co to the parent council. 

Mrs. Morrison. The value of it, Senator, really is that the non- 
governmental organizations or women’s groupe ana unions have con- 
sultative status and tl Ie y attend the meetings also and make use of 
the material produced by the Secretary General for the Commission 
so that in that way their recommendations are given wide circulation 
and can be used by women’s groups in their own countries. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Dirksen. Mrs. Leopold, there is one question you may 
not answer under the budget rules unless I ask it, and that is this: 
Did you request more money from the budget than appears in the 
justific ations that are before us? Now you are free from the budget 
since I have asked the question. 
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Mrs. Leorotp. I would like to have Miss Ambursen answer that 
because she was in the preparation of the budget before I came 

Miss AmpurseN. We asked for $350,000, including $5,000 for 
penalty mail. a 

Senator DirksEN. So you got just about what you asked for? 

Miss AMBURSEN. A very slight reduction. 

Senator Dirksen. A very unusual procedure. 

Have you anything else to suggest to this committee that might 
cuide it in its efforts to balance the Federal budget and find money 
that might be cut out of items like this in the interests of the larger 
cause? I would be delighted to have you make suggestions where we 
can take out some money if you can see places here where that can_be 
done 

Mrs. Leopoup. I think I probably would be very unusual if I could 
think of anything. I wish J could say I could. However, I believe 
the budget was done very carefully, and | believe that since the budget 
is so small and the Department is so small, it makes it very hard to 
make reductions in a tiny bureau of 58 people. 

Senator Dirksen. Is there anything else you would like to tell*us 
about your operation and by way of justification for the request that is 
before us? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. I believe not, Senator. I appreciate your kindness. 
We are, I think, doing something that is effective. 

Senator Dirksen. [ am sure that under your capable direction you 
will do that and achieve a final objective. It is nice to see you, and 
you honor us by your presence. 


BuREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


STATEMENTS OF W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR; AND 
E. F. GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMAT! 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary to enable the 
secretary to conduct a program of encouraging apprentice training 
as authorized by the Act of August 16, 1937 (29 U.S. C. 50), [$3- 
230,000] $3,215,000.” 


Extract From Tirite 29, Unirep States Copp 


§ 50. Promotion of labor standards of apprenticeship 
The Secretary of Labor is authorized and directed to formulate and promote 
the furtherance of labor standards necessary to safecuard the welfare of appren- 


tices, to extend the application of such standards by encouraging the inclusion 
ereof in contracts of apprenticeship, to bring lowe the r emplovers and labor for 
the formulation of programs of apprenticeship, to cooperate with State agencies 


engaged in the formulation and promotion of standards of apprenticeship, and to 
cooperate with the Office of Education under the Department of Health, Educa- 
on, and Welfare in accordance with section 17 of Title 20 (Aug. 16, 1937, ¢ 
663, § 1, 50 Stat. 664; 1939 Reorg. Plan No. 1, $§ 201, 204, 206, eff. July 1, 1939, 
1 F. R. 2728, 58 Stat. 1424 


§ 50a. Publication of information; national advisory committees 


The Secretary of Labor may publish information relating to existing and pro 
posed labor standards of apprenticeship, and may appoint national advisory com- 
mittees to serve without compensation. Such committees shall include repre- 
entatives of employers, representatives of labor, educators, and officers of other 
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executive departments, with the consent of the head of any 


(July 13, 1937, c. 663 § 2, 50 Stat. 665.) 
§ 50b. Appointment of employees 
The Secretary of Labor authorized t 


from time to time find necessary for the administration of this section and sect 
title, with regard to existing lay 
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JOINT STATEMENT 


Senator Dirksen. Next before us will be the Bureau of Apprentice- 


sbip. 


Mr. Patterson, it is nice to see you. 


that you may either want to skeletonize or you may read it. 
proceed in your own way, 
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Ttment Mr. Parierson. I would like to read my statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the proposed appro- 

riation of $3,215,000 for fiscal year 1955 is $108,795 less than 1953 
he 1 ppropriations and $15,000 less than funds available in 1954. This 
hi rogram, as you know, is concerned with training of the industrial 
B29 rk force, and is carried on ia cooperati yn with State governments. 
or and management are encouraged and assisted to conduct train- 
on the job so that the skills of the work force are extended and 
th are given opportunities for profitable and steady employment. 





15 REQUIREMENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL SKILLS 


Before reviewing progress made and our plans for the future, we 
ould like to diseuss briefly the circumstances which we believe 
tify a continued vigorous program in this field. Regardless of day- 
lay adjustments and variations, our long-range objectives include 
rowing strength and prosperity of the Nation. We seek to identify 
nds and to foster or influence them in support of this objective. 
hea we examine the trends which now exist or can be foreseen in 
lation to our industrial work force, one conclusion is inescapable. 
We must continue to expand those versatile skills which have been 
foundation of our productive strength and growth. 
Preoccupation with the advances of technology may obscure the 
ntinuing need for skills to utilize such advances. A skilled and 
satile industrial work force must be available to readily utilize 
anced production equipment of greater complexity. Increased 
luctivity must go hand in hand with adequate consumption. 
his can only be maintained by a work force adaptable enough to be 
L¢ adily emploved. 


oO 
1 
I 


EFFECT OF TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


$5, 34 Technological advances in production methods may imply that 
ltimately the work force engaged in production will be smaller, but 
t also implies that the work force engaged in production must be more 
illed and versatile. We may, for example, anticipate increasing 
itomatization of production with resultant smaller numbers of 
roduction line workers, but the leaders in this field assure us that 
nore and diverse skills will be required in the manufacture and 
ervicing of the more complex production machinery necessary. 


11,0 Until recently, it has been possible to achieve expanding production 
21 vith basic materials readily available from rich sources requiring 
or elatively simple extractive processes. ‘To maintain production in the 
future, it will be necessary to turn to basic resources requiring more 
processing to provide materials for manufacture. The resulting 


ncrease in complexity of extractive equipment will require an increase 
n the all-around proficiency of workers in these industries. 

Increasing production and consumption, technological advances, 
population increases, and other trends make inevitable substantial 


~ ncereases in services as a percentage of our national product. Services 
largely involve the utilization of the products of manufacturing. As 

nt : ; 

wn these products become more complex, the requirements for skill and 

1a 


versatility in their servicing increase correspondingly. Skill defi- 
iencies are already evident in such service fields as automotive, house- 
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hold, and electronic control equipment. It is evident that the ex 
pected larger proportion of our work force to be engaged in servic; 
occupations must possess more skill and versatility than the workers 
now so engaged. 

SKILL REQUIREMENTS CHANGE 


One factor with which we must deal in this field as in any other js 
change. Change coming unanticipated and unprepared becomes 
emergency—wasteful and expensive. We have experienced a succes 
sion of such emergencies both in war and peace. One thing we can 
do which wi'l help to prevent necessary change from developing to 
emergency is to incre ‘ase the know- how to de ‘ve lop skills quick ly ar 
efficiently. Development and extension of the ability of industry to 
train new workers along with the expansion of the skills of employed 
workers is essential to readiness to deal with change of any nature 


a 


TRAINING TO MEET SKILL REQUIREMENTS 


Consideration of the requirements for skills leads us to the con 
clusion that there are four major areas of need to which our nationa! 
training effort should be directed. 

1. ‘Training of increasing numbers of entrants into the labor forc: 
in broad and versatile skills. 

2. Improvement of the skills of inadequately trained workers now 
in the ranks of skilled workers; and the development of versatility of 
skills in specialized workers. 

3. Advancement of training know-how in industry and _ the 
planning of training so that situations requiring expansion, contrac- 
tion of realinement of the industrial work force can be dealt with in a 
minimum time. 

1. ‘Training programs designed to meet anticipated needs should b« 
conducted with due regard to adequate labor standards in order that 
the high living standards requisite to an expanding economy can by 
maintained, 

To meet these needs those responsible for the Nation’s industrial 
training programs must gear apprenticeship and other skill improve- 
ment programs to the changing times. In so doing it will be necessary 
to discard many of our traditional views and take an entirely new 
look at our industrial training system. The program of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship is being directed toward this objective. It is our 
belief that a major contribution can be made by the Bureau in direct- 
ing the attention of national organizations of labor and management, 
State agencies, and the general public to these overall needs and 
stimulating them to provide programs suited to their analyses of 
their needs. 

Activity in 1953 and 1954-55 plans: Against this backdrop of our 
objectives and the scope of our task, let us now review some of the 
significant developments of the past year. 

During fiscal year 1953 considerable progress was made in getting 
labor and management to work cooperatively in instituting and con- 
ducting training programs. The number of apprentices in training 
in registered programs increased frem 155,782 to 161,820. This net 
gain in apprentice employment reversed a trend which had caused 
employment to fall from more than 235,000 in 1949 to less than 
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155,000 in October 1952, and was made possible by an increase in 
hires and a decrease in separations. 
Apprentices who completed terms of training totaled 28,860. 


Apprentices m tre aining in “critical occupations’ increased 19 percent, 
3 pre motional effort was concentrated where the most acute shortages 
skills were evident. The estimated number of establishments 


participating in apprenticeship programs increased 3,000. 

In addition to these successes in apprenticeship, the Bureau assisted 
industry to install, in more than 1,500 establishments, training 
designed to round-out the skills of journeymen. We have found that 
ourneymen who take this opportunity to round out their skills 
demonstrate greater interest in apprenti eship programs and obviously 
re better able to train apprentices on the job. 

The increases of 1953 are continuing into the current fiscal year; 

mbers of apprentices and establishments are showing further gains. 
GOALS INCREASED 


Goals set for 1954 and 1955 call for further increases. Efforts will 
he directed to obtain net increases of 10,000 apprentices and 5,700 

ablishments in 1954, and 10,500 apprentices and 6,500 establish- 
ments in 1955. Even though the volume of apprentice training has 
been stepped up, further increases are urgently needed. In recent 

ws the number of industrial establishments has increased sharply, 

oAcebing steady increases in population, and the number of estab- 
lishments which em ploy skilled workers but which do not train re- 
placements still remains high. 

In its efforts to narrow the gap between skilled workers needed 
ind those available, the Bureau of Apprenticeship is finding new 

thods of encouraging By to take positive action in traming 
Since the field staff of the Bureau and the State apprenticeship agen- 
ies cannot hope to contact all industrial establishments needing 
assistance or stimulation, industry itself must devote time and money 
to the promotion of training. During fiseal year 1953 four full-time 
directors of apprenticeship were appointed by national management 
or labor organizations, 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Several national organizations adopted action programs designed 
to stimulate their local affiliations to install or maintain training 
programs. Local joint apprenticeship comn ittees are being urged 
to appropriate budgets to support the employment of full-time direc- 
tors which will permit Bureau field representatives to shift their 
attention to situations where no training is being conducted. 


BUREAU PROGRAM TO CONTINUE 


During the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 the Bureau will continue to 
press for these and other methods which serve as multipliers of our 
Own resources. 

Among activities of the Bureau’s field and central office staffs which 
contributed to the upswing in training during 1953, and which will 
support the further increases foreseen, are: (1) Assistance to State 


44672-—54 8 
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apprenticeship agencies; (2) publicizing the advantages of apprentice- 
ship to youth; (3) certifying programs in connection with deferment 
of apprentices from military service; and (4) activities relating to 
the Korean GI bill. 

FITZGERALD ACT 


The Fitzgerald Act authorizes and directs the Secretary of Labor 
to cooperate with State agencies engaged in the formulation and 
promotion of standards of apprenticeship. In 28 States, plus the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, apprenticeship 
agencies have been established. Participation by State governments 
increased during 1953 as New Jersey enacted alaw. Other legislative 
developments included enactment of a revision of the Florida law, 
while proposed laws failed to pass the legislatures in Ohio and 
Delaware. 

Activities designed to make apprenticeship more attractive to 
youth are receiving attention in many industries. Steps being taken 
In cooperation with the Bureau include national and statewide con 
tests for outstanding apprentices, formal ceremonies to mark com 
pletion of training, and participation in career days sponsored by 
high schools. 

Perhaps the most widely noted device is the apprentice competition 
which the National Association of Manufacturers holds annually in 
conjunction with the Congress of American Industry. We are also 
participating in studies of the National Manpower Council which 
seek to increase knowledge about the skilled labor force, including 
factors which influence workers to undergo long-term training. 


DEFERMENT OF APPRENTICES 


A total of 6,925 apprentices were deferred from selective service 
on November 1, 1953, compared with the first report of 4,983 in 
February 1953. We believe that in the absence of actual war, the 
number of deferments will rise. Apprentice deferment encourages 
boys finishing high school at 18 to immediately enter training rather 
than ‘‘mark time’ while awaiting induction; enables industry to 
impart skills useful to the military services; and facilitates the buildup 
of key skills for a strong economy. A long-range effect is a reduction 
of the expenses of subsistence allowances incident to the GI bill when 
training is completed before induction. 

Korean veterans enrolled in apprenticeship totaled 22,491 on No- 
vember 1, 1953. Enrollment has risen steadily since January 1953 
at a rate of about 2,000 per month. Standards for apprenticeship 
of the GI bill, more detailed than the minimum standards advocated 
by the Bureau, have necessitated revision of numerous programs. 
We are assisting with these revisions, and plan to continue to encour- 
age labor and management to qualify their programs as training 
institutions for veterans. 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Robertson. 

Senator Rosertson. This is a program in which I am very much 
interested. Do you train girls as well as boys? 

Mr. Parrerson. There are a few girls in apprenticeship, but rela- 
tively few. 
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Senator Ropertson. Do you train primarily for industrial work? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. There are a lot of women in industry, are 

there not? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. You refer to your desire to see 18-year-old 

boys instead of marking time get trained to make a living. If you 

do not have the figures at your finge rtips, and I doubt if you do, would 
vou insert in the ‘record what percentage of high-sc hool graduates go 
toc ‘olleve? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; we will be glad to insert that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

e Biennial Survey of Education in the United States 1948-50, published by 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, gives 
lata on this point. 

Detailed information is not available for recent years because the large number 
ervice students who entered college several vears after high school gracua- 
ith varying amounts of credit makes it impossible to calculate a retention 
The latest complete information given in this publication is for students 
ere in the fifth grade in 1934-35. For each 1,000 students in the fifth grade 


it school year 167 compl ‘ted high school in 1942; 129 entered college: and 
10.9 percent of those completing high school gractuated from college. The 
plete figures available for later years incicate that a higher number now 

r college for each 1,000 students in the fifth grade. For example: for each 


100 students in fifth grade in 1942—43, 505 graduated from high school in 1950 
225 entered college 
Senator Ronrerrson. I think you will find the average is not more 
than 10 percent. 
Mr. Parrerson. It is low, I am sure. 
| Senator Ropertson. I would like for you to insert in the record 
: what part of the total national-produced income goes to farmers, 
what part to white-collar workers—and that includes all the pro- 
fessions and the executives in industry—and what part goes to the 
industrial workers. 
Mr. Parrerson. I will be glad to do that. 


(The information referred to follows:) 
The Economie Report of the President, transmitted to the Congress January 28, 
54, Table G—9 Personal income, 1929-53, shows that 


(a) Of total personal income in 1952 of $269.7 billion, $19.8 billion, or 7 
percent, was agricultural income. 

(b) Labor income, including agricultural and nonagricultural wages and 
salaries, compensation for injuries, etc., and transfer payments totaled 
$197.7 billion, or 73 percent of total personal income. 

Income of unincorporated enterprises, including business, professions, 
and farms totaled $40.9 billion, or 15 percent of total personal income 

(d) Rents, dividends, and interest totaled $31 billion, or 11 percent of 
total personal income. 

Information regarding the distribution of personal income among white-collar 
irkers, farm workers and industrial workers is unavailable. 


Senator Ropertrson. What is the opportunity fora boy? The per- 
entage that goes to the industrial worker now is astounding. The 
farm group is roughly 20 percent of the population. Last year they 
ot 6 percent of the total national income. You would think from 
some of the debates we hear in Congress that the white-collar worker 
nd those who manage industry are getting fabulously rich out of 
the economy. ‘The actual figures show, though, that the industrial 
worker is getting a big part of the national income. I want you to 
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show those figures to bear on the importance of training boys who 
will never get a chance to go to college or who just have no particula; 
interest in getting an education or making a living by their heads 
instead of their hands, to do a good job with their hands. How does 
your program tie in with vocational education? 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Mr. Parrerson. Senator, the vocational people have the respon 
sibility of tryout and vocational guidance before they enter appren- 
ticeship, but more important, they provide the related instructior 
The trades have made great advances technologically and the related 
instruction is all-important. So they provide at least 4 hours a week 
for related instruction. 

Senator Rosertson. We have, in Virginia—and I assume all States 
have it—a very fine system of vocational education. I had the priv 
ilege last vear of addressing a splendid group. I think there must 
have been 4 or 5 hundred present who were dealing specifically with 
vocational education for training in industry. You encourage that 
program, do you not? 

Mr. Parrerson. Very much, and we work as a team with them. 

Senator Roserrson. There was a time when there were more 
workers than there were jobs, when it appeared that labor leaders 
discouraged apprenticeship training. They would hold them back 
For instance, a boy wanted to be a bricklayer and make two fifty or 
three dollars a day. He had an awfully hard time to get his training 


so he could become a master in his trade. What is the attitude now 
oO] f labo r lead ers tow% ird your saute 


PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Parrerson. I am glad to report there has been a continuous 
and definite improvement in their participation in this program. Since 
you mention bricklayers, | would like to use that as an illustration 
When the veterans’ housing program was getting underway in 1946, 
the y felt the main deterrent would be skilled manpower. So they 
called on all forces in the construction industry, contractors and unions 
to gear up. It is significant that at the beginning of that the brick- 
layers had 1,500 apprentices in the entire United States and within a 
open, of 3 years they had increased that to 12,500. The president of 
the bric klevers union, Harry Bates, wrote to every local union and 
requested them to get busy with their contractors in training appren- 
tices and disregard the constitutional provision to the extent they 
would have enough bricklayers to do the work. 

The condition has improved materially in every one of the unions 
dealing with the skilled trades. 

Senator Ropertson. | can say for the labor leaders in Virginia that 
they have cooperated with our vocational schools. I am glad to hear 
you say they are now cooperating with you. Do you think in a 
satisfactory, wholehearted manner or just a halfhearted way? 

Mr. Parrerson. No; it is not just lip service; it is an action pro- 
gram in every sense of the word. 

Senator Rosertson. That would include plumbers, electricians. 

Mr. Parrerson. They are both outstanding. 
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VS Who 

~ EXTENT OF PROGRAM 

hea Senator Ronertson. Carpenters? 

Ww Goes Mr. Parrerson. They have around 25,000 apprentices and give 
t heavy attention. There is more activity in some of the building 
trades than the others, but the others are anxious to gear up. | met 
W wits the roofers group the day before yesterday. They feel they are 

—— ather far behind. The painting group are anxious to do a lot more 

ppret than they have done. But generally speaking, every effort is put 

antic forth to get more apprentices and to broaden the training and to 
relate. strengthen apprenticeship. | | 

Ste Senator Ropertson. The soundest answer to any period of infla- 
tion is to produce more goods and to do so effectively with the use of 

Stat, horsepower, instead of hammering it out like the old Village black- 

e pri nith on the anvil, to produce those goods cheaper. That gives 

ceatacs more employment, better wages, and keeps the prices down so there 

i eases in be full consumption. You feel the national labor leaders realize 

e that hat it is a good program for the industrial worker to have more 
trained men and more skilled workers who can qualify in production 

ae for these higher wages? 

ities Mr. Parrerson Yes, sir. 
iadare Senator Ropertson. They have accepted that philosophy? 


bys Mr. Parrerson. They have, and | have m my hand the resolution 
Ch . . e . . . . . 
id by the executive council of the American Federation of Labor 


py.0 which bears that out. I will not take time to read it, but it stresses 
> ial ; is an all important activity. 
Senator Ropertson. Do the national labor leaders endorse your 
program as outlined here? 
Mr. Parrerson. Very much so. They have done it in convention 
action. They have spotlighted it in their publications. They have 
1u0Us mployed full-time men to promote the apprenticeship. The United 
Sincs Association of Journeymen Plumbers and Apprentices have three 
ition full-time men employed on nothing but apprenticeship in order to 
1946; get down to every locality. 
the 
nions MILITARY TECHNICAL TRAINING 
rick f . ‘ : 
ie Senator Rosertson. Do you find that the technical training that 
at ol the military has been attempting to give their men is of help to them 
tl when they come out of muptery service? 
pren oe Parrerson. Yes; it is. We found immediately after World 
hae War II that of the GI’s th at were entering apprentice ship, 32 percent 
of pr ten received credit for previous experience. Some of that may 
Til have been gained in vocational schools or in employment before 
service, but a great deal of it was accounted for by the training they 
that received in service. 


i Senator Roperrson. Is it not also a fact that as we develop our 
strength for any future possible contingency of a mechanized war that 
the larger foree we have of skilled workers in this Nation, the better 
pro- prepared we will be for an emergency of that kind? 

Mr. Parrerson. Decidedly so, as Secretary Mitchell said when he 
addressed this committee on Monday, that he was anxious to broaden 
the mobilization base through increased training, getting greater 
versatility and adaptability. 


in a 
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Senator Roserrson. One of our best assurances now that the 
Politburo will not start an unprovoked war is that we can outproduce 
them and we do not want to lose that superiority because, after all, 
there are 270 million people in western Europe alone, or 800 million 
people including the Chinese, behind the so-called Iron Curtain 
They have potential skills. The people in Europe have great skills 
but they do not have our equipment. ‘They do not have our know-how 
of mass production. But give them all the power they need, all the 
machinery they need, and “they can produce. There is no doubt in 
my mind that = of the basic soundnesses of this kind of training 
not only is to teach a man how to qualify for a higher standard of 
living in cies but likewise is an overall part of our general defense 
and preparedness program. 

Mr. Parrerson. That was the theme I was trying to develop, the 
importance of this. 

Senator Rosertrson. I do not mean to imply you did not do 
very well; you interested me. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, following Senator Robertson’s 
question to - Director, I can say I am pretty well satisfied with the 
way that the Government is handling this appre nticeship program 
I also feel sure that your statement that the labor unions are cooperat 
ing is correct. I was impressed by the statement made by Senator 
Robertson to the effect that possibly 10 percent of the high-school 
boys and girls go to college. The rest of them have to be taken car 
of. Of course, that population is not only in places where the labo: 
union or where the Government has activities in regard to this pro 
gram, but should it not also apply in the rural districts? What a1 
you doing or what is the Government doing with reference to taking 
care of the rural areas where they have some high-school boys that 
cannot go to college and might not have an opportunity to get an 
apprenticeship course? 

Mr. Parrerson. We are proposing as a new part of our program 
to try to reach more of the public through television and radio. We 
are embarking on a program of television broadcast to spotlight the 
opportunities in skilled trades. We already have a movie that is 
going around the country. 

Senator Cuavez. What I have in mind is this: You take Senator: 
Robertson’s State that he knows well. You have your labor unions 
in the big areas but there are possibly 10 times that many rural com- 
munities. Are those boys and girls being reached with the program? 


NEW MEXICO FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Parrrerson. It is more than a coincidence that my illustration 
happens to be from your State, but in New Mexico the Federation 
of Labor has gotten into an action program of getting into every high 
school in the State to inform the students of the opportunities in 
apprenticeship. 

Senator Cuavez. That is what I wanted to know, not on account 
of New Mexico, however. 

Senator Rosertson. Emphasizing the point made by Senator 
Chavez, he knows—and you coming from a great agricultural State 
know—that the farmer these days who has to depend upon hand 
labor is going under. He cannot compete. He must mechanize 
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hat tl He must have modern machinery. When he has it, he must have 
produc somebody who knows how to handle it and somebody who knows 
fter a hee to maintain it. There is the field where this work, not limited 
million to bricklayers and carpenters, but these boys can fit in. There are 
vurta more of them in the country than possibly in the big industrial areas 
ut skills vho have to go out on the farm and make a liv ing. 
ow-how Senator Cuavez. That knowledge of the tractor, of the combine, 
all the or the fine machinery in a case of emergency of the country would 
oubt in help production for the hel country. 
raining Senator Ropertson. There is no doubt about it. 
dard of Senator Dirksen. Mr. Patterson, this program was authorized in 
defens 1937. That means it has been in operation substantially about 16 
or 17 years. I assume that some industries and some organizations 
op, tl came into the program early and doubtless have continued in the 
program like large industries. How much monitoring and supervision 
t do it do they need after they are well along the way and you have estab- 
hed your contact with whoever may operate that apprentice 
rison training program? 
ith t 
ogral JOINT APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEES 
pers 
enat Mir. Parrerson. Senator, they need less as they gain experience 
scho. and get an organization. However, there are 8,000 joint apprentice- 
— p committees in the country. Those committees change member- 
lab » and it is necessary to see that new members get on them, that 
is pre they are acquainted. It is necessary that they keep their program 
at a current. As you have noted, I stressed in my statement the fact of 
taki: tI change that has taken place, and we need to overhaul the whole 
s thi i prenticeship system. So of the 150,000 establishments we are 
ret al working with, they look to us for information periodically on improved 
practices we discover in our contacts with other industries. 
ovran {s you indicated, some industries started much earlier than others 
WwW, We are hoping now to be able to get at some of the industries we have 
ht th given little or no attention. In as important an industry as auto 
hat mechanics, we have given no attention because we have been sub- 
merged with defense problems and with the construction industry 
nato! Senator Dirksen. Is that not the nature of the program, that after 
inions an industry has been pretty well identified with it and the courses 
com are under way that it needs only little supervision and that your 
ram main burden will deal with the new plants that come into being, 
new skills? 
Mr. Parrerson. That is true. 
Senator Dirxsen. I wondered whether it would not have some 
‘ation impact on the program by difficulty of diminution of your workload 
‘ation Mr. Parrurson. It would if we could get to the areas we have had 
high to completely neglect. We feel that we have been derelict in reaching 
ies in some areas. Secretary Mitchell was talking to Mr. Siciliano and me 
just a short time ago about where there was need for aggressive action 
ount 
STATE AGENCIES 
1ato 
State Senator Dirksen. Why is it that only 28 of the 48 States have set 
hand up State agencies to be integrated into this program and to cooperate 


with you? 


nize 
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Mr. Parrrrson. In some States we feel there should be a concerted 
interest on the part of both management and labor to have such a 
State agency and to make it a successful one. In some States 
ine wie. vour own, there bas been a fear on the part of management 
and labor interests of too much government or too much State inter- 
vention in their activities making it more of an administrative pro- 
gram rather than . voluntary promotional program. 

We are stanch believers that we should have more State agencies 
We have shown a little increase over the years. When we started 
vears ago there was only 1 State that bad an apprenticeship agen 
We want to have it come along gradually through a process of sauce: 
tion, through setting up enough of a program in a State so that 
demonstrates its value, and then it will have a greater chance for 
success 

Senator Dirksen. What are some of these States that today do 
not have a State agency operating in this field? Is Illinois one of 
them? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; Indiana. 

Senator Dirksen. | should refine that question a bit. If they 
have no State agency, have they delegated the functions to th 
Department of Education or some similar agency? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. We perform the functions with the field 
staff in Illinois, but we work very closely with the State agencies 
with the State labor department, the State department of vocational 
education, and particularly with the organization that approves 

terans subsistence. We are practically part of them. So we work 

ith State facilities, although there is not a formal State agency 
We work with them in every State. 
Senator Dirksen. What are some of the other States? 


STATES WITHOUT AN APPRENTICESHIP AGENCY 


Mr. Partrerson. The larger ones would be Indiana and Michigan 
and Texas. I do not knew whether you want the complete list. 
Delaware had a law introduced in their legislature. It did not get 
through. It is possible to get an apprenticeship agency without a 
law by using the Organic Act that set up the Labor Department 
Some labor commissioners do that. 

Georgia does not have one; Idaho does not. Illinois and Indiana 
[ mentioned; Maryland and Michigan | mentioned; Mississippi, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Sou th Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas I mentioned, West Virginia, Wyoming, 
and Alaska. 

Senator Dirksen. Actually, it makes no pattern. I wondered 
whether or not it ranged on one side with the predominantly agri- 
cultural States and on the other side with the industrial States 
It is so nearly diffused that I do not believe I could get anything 
out of that. 

| wish you would amplify more. In your answer a moment ago, 
of course, with respect to your activities in the building-trades 
field—electricians, carpenters, bricklayers—did you say something 
specifically about bricklayers? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 
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Senator Dirksen. There is no prohibition in the law that would 
prevent you from undertaking work in that field. You have legal 
authority to work in that field and set up these programs. 


PROMOTIONAL WORKE 


Mr. Parrerson. In the promotional work. I would go further in 
ricklaying to mention that we have an ideal situation in that the 
roducers of materials are contributing financially to the program. 
The Structural Clay Products Institute made up of 1,500. brick 
manufacturers has a full-time man that gives service to apprentice- 
ship in that field and has been partly responsible for the increase 
We think it is desirable to get industry itself to finance this. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you discovered in the course of this work 
here is some resistance ia certain areas and in certain organizations 
for apprenticeship training? 

Mr. Pavrrerson. Senator, the resistance takes the form of apathy 
rather than opposition. It is something like a cavity in your tooth 
that does not ache and we put it off from habit. We find out it is 

portant. Our problem is to induce and stimulate them to action, 
We do not have opposition. I do not know of any logical argument 

iat could be presented against it. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO OTHER AGBENCII 


Senator Dirksen. What is the nature of this technical assistance 
that you provide for other governmental agencies like the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Air Force, and so forth? How does it work? 
You mentioned you had cooperation with governmental agencies 
Technical assistance in training will be given to agencies such as 
Atomic Energy, Army Air Force, National Advisory Committee for 


\eronautics, Indian Affairs, et cetera. Is that actually underway at 
the present time? 
Mr. Parrerson. Yes. The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics has one of the stronger programs because their work is 


precision and inventive designing. They have had a program which 
ve helped to set up and which is registered with us. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority has the same type of program, long standing. The 
Atomic Energy Commission has leaned heavily on us to work with 
their contractors to get programs going. At the Savannah River 
project there are some 1,500 apprentices. 

Senator Dirksen. Are they in the building field? 

Mr. Parrerson. In the building field rather than maintenance. 

Senator Dirksen. So that is a service to the general contractor 
who may be building the plant rather than to the Commission as such? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; except the Commission’s work was liaison 
with the contractors on this subject. The Commission has to lay 
down the general policies. 


TVA APPRENTICESHIP COUNCIL 


Senator Dirksen. Where do you come into the TVA picture? 

Mr. Parrerson. It happened | was in on that personally. When 
TVA was first organized they had a hit or miss apprenticeship pro- 
gram that was not producing skilled mechanics. They asked me to 
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come down in 1938, and I spent 2 weeks going through all thei 
installations as a result of which they set up an overall program iy 
their TVA apprenticeship council. It has been growing and improvin 
each year since. We give technical advisory service to co @ 
They adopted the program, every recommendation that was made j 
that analysis. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you followed through to find out whe wal 
they stay in the trade after they had this traning or whether they 
move over into some other field of activity? | 

Mr. Parrerson. We have a survey on that, Senator. We made a 
sample survey just recently of a group of 1,000 cases and found, 
generally speaking, they stay in the trade. We also find that even 
those that left before the ‘y completed their apprenticeship are making 
use of what they had learned, sc they were not a total loss. 

Yes, I would say roughly that 80 percent of those who complete 
stay in the trade or are promoted to posts where they use the training 
that they had which was responsible for their promotion. Of cours: 
a great many of them land in supervisory positions. I have been in 
several plants recently where virtually all of their supervisory force 
had come up through the apprenticeship. 


DEFERMENT OF APPRENTICES 


Senator Dirksen. Exactly what does your agency do in securi! 
deferment for youngsters in the apprenticeship program? 

Mr. Parrerson. Under the Executive order we certify to the Stat: 
director of selective service that they met the minimum qualifications 
spelled out in the deferment order, which in essence is that the em- 
ployer must have been training apprentices 1 year before satisfac- 
torily; that the apprentice must have been in his apprenticeship | 
year; and that he must be of high standard. We certify that to th 
State director. 

Senator Dirksen. You mean of selective service? 

Mr. Parrerson. “Yes. Of course, the local boards still have th 
final say. 

Senator Dirksen. It is only a recommendation of all, is it not, to 
the State board? 

Mir. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. So beyond that, however, you do not intrude on 
the operations of selective service? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. 

Senator Dirxsen. I notice here that a total—according to your 
statement—of 6,925 apprentices were deferred from the selective 
service on November 1, 1953, but that in every case has been an 
undertaking by the local boards and by appeal boards and the State 
director. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, but it is working very well. 

Senator Dirksen. You do not go beyond suggesting to the various 
State directors that there are certain criteria they can use? 

Mr. Parrerson. And they met that criteria. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought if you were going to get into the 
selective service picture you would be going to invite yourself a good 
deal of trouble. 
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Mr. Parrerson. We have a very fine day-to-day relationship 
with selective service. 
Senator Dirksen. It is a very extensive field to say the least, as 
ve discover from the letters that appear from back home. 


ORGANIZATION 


[here is no great change in your general setup from the current 
fiscal year. There will be a reduction of $3,075 in your first activity, 
Development and promotion of national apprenticeship program.” 
You have a reduction of $12,000 in activity No. 2, “Cooperation on 
State apprentice standards and development of maintenance of local 
apprenticeship programs.’ 

That is the total reduction. You drop then from $3,230,000 to 

215,000 for fiscal 1955. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Will there be any lapses in the contemplated 

positions that you have or that you estimate to have for fiscal 

ERD 

OD 

Mr. Parrerson. I would like Mr. Gallagher to talk on that. We 

| our lapse experience record is much less than the formula, so we 

iffer under it rather than profit. 

Mr. Gatuacuer. Our lapse would run between 1) to 2 percent. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that the low in your agency? 

Mr. Gatuacnuer. That is pretty difficult to tell. We find we run 

ry close toit. We have very slight turnover which makes it difficult 
to absorb. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the peak of your personnel? 

Mr. Parrerson. The figures are shown in a chart, 652 in 1951. 
The table is BA—9 if that is in your book. 

Senator Dirksen. The table does not go back to the war years. 
Six hundred and fifty-two was your high in 1951? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Then you reduced more or less progressively 

om that time, including your estimates for 1955? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Where were those curtailments made? Let us 
compare 652 at the high with 532 in 1954. That would have been 
a reduction in your work force of 120 people. Was that mainly 
departmental or field? 

Mr. Parrerson. It was distributed according to the percentage. 
[t was equally heavy in the departmental as in the field. 

Senator Dirksen. The clerk shows me here a figure for fiscal 1945, 
which was the last year of the war, when you had only 289 in the 
Bureau. Is that correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, sir; we had 127 in our regular appropriation 
and 162 in our defense appropriation making a total of 289. 


MERGING OF DEFENSE AND NONDEFENSE APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAMS 


Senator DirKsEen. That raises this question: Actually, how active 
are you in the program so far as it relates to the defense field? Air- 
craft industries, for instance, arsenals, factories producing tanks, and 
that sort of thing? ‘This has all been consolidated now, so we are 
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operating with one appropriation. There is no distinction here as 
between defense and nondefense work. So there had to be consolida- 
tion somewhere along the line. So the 289 you carried as a regular 
work force, you then must have absorbed or you built up on that the 
people you had in the defense work. 

Mr. Parrerson. That was consolidated when I distinctly recall 
appearing before your committee in the House. There was about as 
much on the defense as there was on the regular. Your committee 
endorsed the consolidation. 

Senator Dirksen. The general problem at that time was to see how 
many of these special functions that had come into being where you 
have a substantial force were going to be carried over and justified 
under what euphimistically we call a peacetime operation. It became 
areal problem. The Appropri: itions Committee acted in the case of 
those specialized agencies that we set up, and we simply had to put 
them out of business altogether. It was a rather painful operation. 

Senator Cuavez. May I get this in my mind correctly? You are 


doing all of the work now? 


Mr. Parrerson. We are. 

Senator Cuavez. What was defense work during the emergency 
and your duties during the emergency you are doing it all now? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. There-is not a separate budget request to do this 
same work with any other department at all? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is true. It is a significant fact because vou 
have all of your training activities in one place; whereas, during the 
war there were hundreds of millions of dollars spent on specialized 
training activities as part of this. 

Senator Dirksen. Actually, in 1945 and 1946, you were integrated 
into the War Manpower Commission? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; we were. 

Senator Dirksen. This is a question that one who has been on 
Appropriations for a long time always invariably asks, and you cannot 
answer it unless I relieve you from the restrictions imposed by thi 
Budget Bureau. Did you ask for more money than appears before 
us or less or the same amount? 

Mr. Parrerson. We asked for the identical amount. 

Senator Dirksen. So you received very generous and charitable 
treatment by those men who wield sharp pencils down in the Budget 
Bureau 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. May I ask Mr. Patterson this question: I have 
been on appropriations for many years. Are you satisfied that the 
amount that you asked for will enable you to carry on the program 
as you understand it and would like to carry it on? 

I say this for this reason, and you do not have to answer if you do 
not want to. We all have a lot of respect for the Budget Bureau, but 
we are responsible for carrying out the administrative end of it as far 
as Congress is concerned. In many instances those pencil boys will 
say something when as a matter of fact the duties of the agency 
making the request might make the situation different. You think 
you are all right with the request you have made, or do you feel 
irrespective of the Budget Bureau, which only recommends to Con- 
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eress and you boys, you cannot carry on? Do you feel you can 
carry out your duties with the amount you were allowed? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, we feel by making economies and cutting 
corners we can carry out our duties. We propose to overhaul our 
operations in every way to see where we can handle these gap areas, 
It may take a longer period of time, but we can do it with this amount 
by effecting every possible economy. 

Senator Cuavez. In order to emphasize what I had in mind, you 
have a duty to perform. The Department has a duty to perform. 
[he Budget Bureau has a duty to perform in making recommenda- 
tions. In carrying out your duty, you depend on how much Con- 
cress allows. You feel satisfied now that this is all right? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right; yes. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Patterson, you know the Congress is from 

me to time admonished about frivolous publications in the general 
field of Government like the genetic history of a watermelon seed or 
the love life of a bullfrog or something like that. I take it you get 
out no frivolous publications that lay Congress open to the charge 
they have not been s‘ern enough in looking over this appropriation. 

Mr. Parrrerson. To the contrary. We have been accused of not 
cetting out enough publications and not putting enough color and life 
into them. 

Senator Dirksen. I notice under one of your activities your print- 
ing and reproduction estimate is $8,900. Under activity No. 2 it is 
only $600. Is that the total amount of money devoted to printing 
and reproduction? 

Mr. GautuaGcuer. No, sir; that is only one under one activity. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the rest of it? 

Mr. GaLtuaGuer. The rest of it is under activity No. 1. 

Senator Dirksen. How much do you have under activity No. 
one? Eight? 

Mr. GaLtLacuer. Eight thousand nine hundred dollars. 

Senator Dirksen. I mentioned 2 items; | for $8,900 and 1 for $600. 
[ see you have 1 item here for $11,000. That is the total? 

Mr. GatuaGcuer. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Generally speaking, what are the publications 
you get out and how are they disseminated where they will do the most 
good? 

NATIONAL APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. GaLtLacuer. They are pretty generally disseminated through 
organizations that are interested in the activity. They are largely 
advisory. The publication which has the widest distribution is the 
National Apprenticeship program which describes the organization 
and structure of the program in industry and gives information as to 
what standards are usually included in such programs and how they 
are set up. 

Senator Dirksen. Are you reimbursed for any contractual services 
performed for other agencies? You have an item here, ‘Services 
performed by other agencies.”’ 
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Mr. Gatitacuer. We are not reimbursed. That item to which 
you refer is the cost for machine tabulation of statistics performed for 
us by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Senator Dirksen. What is this ‘Taxes and assessments” item you 
have here? 

Mr. GaLtacuer. That is the old-age and survivors payments. 

Senator Dirksen. I assume that item of travel, of course, results 
mainly from your field force traveling from one place to another in 
a tate. 

Mr. GauuaGcuer. Principally. 

Senator Dirksen. How much travel do you do at the departmental! 
level? 

Mr. Gattacuer. The travel for activity 1 is $34,300. 

Senator Dirksen. | see nothing here about promotions. Do you 
absorb al! those? 

Mr. GaALLaGuer. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. You will absorb every one of them out of th 
appropriations? 

Mr. GatitaGcuer. There are no additional funds asked. 

Senator Dirksen. Your deduction for lapses is estimated at on! 
$2,876. Is that the result of a high degree of stability in this ageney 

Mr. Gatutacuer. That, of course, is only part of the total lanses 
That is for activity 1, which has a total of $407,450. 

Mr. Dopson. The total lapse for this Bureau is $44,800. 

Senator Dirksen. One other question. I could never see any 
justification for the Federal Government undertaking a GI progran 
teaching dancing. It runs in my mind that Arthur Murray and som 
of these people have establishments all over the country. It may bi 
people with a sharper esthetic sense than the junior Senator from 
Illinois possesses may be able to justify it. You do not get into that 
field of apprentice training, either in it or close to it? 


VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1952 


Mr. Parrerson. We feel we save considerable money because we 
are asked to identify those that are legitimate apprenticeship situation 
with the Veterans’ Administration. I happen to serve by act of 
Congress, Public Law 550 on the Administrator’s top policy Advisory 
Committee and I know they have set up regulations so that does not 
anv longer occur. There have to be bona fide training situations now 

Senator Dirksen. It seems to me that is as far as Government can 
legitimately go in this field, but when we get over into another field 
and go so far as we did in WPA days when we had dramatic companies 
going over the countrvside and we had a whole warehouse full of 
bizarre and terrible looking art from which anybody could take his 
choice, terrible stuff in many eases. I did not believe that was a 
governmental field. I simply utter the hope that this ageney will 
never project itself into a frivolous field that will bring censure and 
criticism for vou and even greater censure and criticism for the Con 
gress for letting it run that way. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you any suggestions you would like to 
make as to where we can cut money out of this estimate? We are 
always looking for opportunities to whittle that budget gap down 
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ch is estimated at $2,900 million for fiscal 1955. So if you can 
/us some good concrete suggestions, I can assure you they will get 
ipathetic treatment. 


KCONOMIES EFFECTED 


Mr. Parrerson. I would like to cooperate, and I would point 
that the Secretary of Labor admonished us in the same direction 
n this estimate was made. We had many conferences with him. 

We feel this is bare minimum with all the economies we can effect 
the proposed overhaul of our operations. We still will have to 

av some needed areas for some time, even if we get the full amount 
this. So lam afraid it would be quite crippling to this much needed 
tivitv in the national welfare to cut it. It has suffered a reduction 

m 652 to the present We have been going down in our estimates 

senator Dirksen. Have you anything further to suggest to us 
our euidance this morning? 

Mr. Parrerson. No. I very much appreciate the interest shown 
your questions and the comments which I am sure will be helpful 


Senator Dirksen. I have been in contact with it, as a matter of 

t, through the industries in Peoria and in some of those industries 

Caterpillar. This does receive very emphatic attention. They 

assigned some of their very best men because they have a huge 

roll, as you know, to make sure that they develop all the benefits 

of apprenticeship training. So it is something more than casual and 
idyllic to maintain an interest in insofar as time permits. 

Senator CuHavez. I am looking at page BA—4. If there are to be 

vy substantial cuts whatsoever, of necessity would they not have to 

on the average number of all employees in 1954 and 1955? I 

ce you have only three less in 1955 than in 1954. You have 

tated heretofore there will be no possibilities there. 

Mr. Parrerson. It would have to be across the board 


TRAVEL EXPENSE 


Senator CHavez. Your item on travel was $271,000 in 1954, and it 

$271,000 this year. There is no possibility there. What does 
travel include? Does it include the districts or only from Washington 
to the districts? 

Mr. Parrerson. It includes both. Every fieldman has a travel 

lowance which they all feel does not enable them to do their work 


It is a modest sum and we have done everything possible in itinerary 
inning and in reduction of the number that attend meetings to keep 
thin our travel. It also involves the national office travel. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Senator Cuavez. Transportation of things, I suppose, are supplies 
and equipment. 

Mr. Parrerson. When a man is moved, there is a minimum allow 
ance for his moving. 

Senator CHavez. It is only $12,000 

Mr. Parrrerson. Yes. 
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COMMUNICATION EXPENSES 


Senator CHAvEz. Communications, that includes telephone, tele- 
graph, et cetera. You have about $2,500 more requested for 1955 
han you had in 1954. Do you feel that is all right? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is hard to express myself on that because under 
a new regulation we are required to absorb the cost of all penalty, 


° ‘ . . ’ ‘ Disposition 
mail which in effect is a reduction in the amount we have to spend, a) Fe 
which we had to trim corners to find. ») 
Senator Cuavez. Does the Department get any money separate c) Ex 
, > . as . . a 
and apart for that type of an expenditure? Appeals fre 
Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Dodson? employe 
: = Administr 

Mr. Hupson. No, sir. 
otal o 


Senator Cuavez. You have to take it out of your particular item? 

Mr. Hupson. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHavez. So you see there will only be one place where they 
can cut, and that will be in personnel. Is that correct? , 

Mr. Parrerson. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. The Chair wants to note with some delight the | 
presence of Secretary Siciliano here this morning. We welcome you — | l see 
here to this adventurous experience of contriving appropriations and 


> > . - + . rage sala 
funds for a great establishment of the United States Government. General 
Mr. Srein1ano. Thank you, Senator. I am happy to be here. iw 
Senator Dirksen. Thank you, gentlemen. 
. > > . : . Persona 
If members of the Bureau of Labor Statistics are here, let me sug- Pert 
gest that prcbably we cam only cover between now and noontime the pe 
sureau of Employees’ Compensation, so if you care to be excused Oth 
until the next hearing, you are free to go. T 
Travel 
‘ ’ ‘ lransp 
Bureau or Empitoyers’ CoMPENSATION 1 Comma 
tents 4 
 Printin 
STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR; W. D. 7 Other's 
DRISCOLL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINIS- s Suppl 
) Equipt 
TRATIVE OFFICER; AND PHILIP T. GRECO, BUDGET EXAMINER Panes | 
, Oblis 
APPROPRIATION EstTIMATE 
“Salaries and expenses: For necessary administrative expenses 
and not to exceed [$87,000] $112,000 for the Employees’ Compen- Bureau 
sation Appeals Board, [$2,000,000] $2,030,000, together with not to Employ 
exceed $90,000 to be derived from the War Claims Fund created by 
section 13 (a) of the War Claims Act of 1948 (50 U.S. C. 2012).” 
Amounts available for obligation ise anal 
Do 
1954 1955 rk Stel 
‘ Tot 
Appropriation $2, 000. 000 $2, 030, 006 oduct la 
r'ransfer from “‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,” 1954 17, 500 ( f 
Net 
2, 017, 500 2, 030, 00K L Legular | 
l'ransfer from war claims fund 90, 000 90, OOK : res 


Total 2, 107, 500 2, 120, 000 j 
. ae ee i 
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Obligations by activities 








me 
f Estimate 1954 Estimate 1955 Change 
or 
Description 
Posi Posi Posi 
ise ur tions Amount Hons Amount tone Amount 
| : 
per 
O sn tion of compensation claims 
I Federal employees 277 | $1, 291, 600 274 | $1, 278, 600 3 $13. 000 
Longshoremen and harbor 
workers 90 531, 900 90 532, 400 L500 
sepal Executive direction and man 
wwement services 24 107, 000 24 107, 000 
eals from determination of Federal 
loyee claims 14 87, 000 18 112, 000 +-4 +25, 000 
' inistration of War Claims Act 19 90, 000 19 90, 000 
ar iter tal obligations 424 2, 107, 500 425 | 2,120,000 +1 +12, 500 
' 
ere thy Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
ight tl 
me yr mber of permanent positions 173 $24 42 
. umber of all employee 453 417 118 
OnS al 
" salaries and grade 
ment, il schedule grade 
re, A verage salary $4, 238 $4, 208 $4, 308 
Average grade GS-5 GS-5.7 GS-5.7 
me si nal servic 
‘ Permanent positions $1, 898, 902 $1, 785, 871 $1, 704, 104 
ime tl Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 7, 641 7, 007 7,044 
‘ Payment above basic rates 21, 871 7, 803 5, 833 
excused Other payments for personal services RY, BOR 81,919 81, 919 
lotas personal services 2, 018, 312 1, 8&2, 600 1, BRR, GOO 
ivel 107, 198 65, 200 65, 200 
ransportation of things 16, 026 6, 700 6. 700 
nunication services 24, 233 42, 550 45, 500 
Rents and utility services 18, O19 2 800 2 300 
W T Printing and reproduction 24, 100 19, 300 1, 300 
, D, ther contractual service 41, 688 39, 450 42, 200 
7 rvices performed by other agencies 16, 221 23, 000 23, 000 
MINI; . lies and materials 15, 330 14, 100 15, 100 
0), 2 6, 300 6, 306 


MINER ae 2, 37 00 300 


bligations incurred 2, 306, 937 2. 107, 500 2. 120, 000 
cpenses Summary of new positions 
mpe! 
. eau of Employees’ Compensation None 
ho [ ’ 
ployees’ Compensation Appeals Board: 
ted by 
9 
CGirade Number Gross cost 
t GS-12 i $7. 040 
0 GS-11 I M0 
' (rs-¥ l ¢ 
i oO aphe (i5-4 l 
. 4] permanent ‘ 9 
Da 4 
| inen 1) 
2, 030 xcess of 52-week base & 
Y 
tal 20, 80K 
2,12 


14672—54- 9 
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Senator Dirksen. | suppose you would like to tell us first « 
about some of the highlights in your general statement. Would yo 
care to read it or would you prefer to have us insert it in the record ay 
then you highlight it? 

Mr. McCautey. If it is agreeable, I think we will conserv; 
time of the committee by inserting the statement 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WiLuiAM McCauney, Direcror, BurEAU oF EMPLOY 
(COMPENSATION 


Che appropriation of $2,030,000 proposed in the 1955 budget under thx 
Salaries and Expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation” is not ent 


for Bureau functions It includes $112,000 for the Employees’ Compensa 
\ppeals Board which is a separate administrative unit within the Departm« 
Labor My statement in respect to the estimate is confined to the su 


$1,918,000 proposed for the operations of the Bureau of E nployees’ Co 
ation 

he operations of the Bureau relate exclusively to the service function o 
viding and supervising the prompt furnishing of medical care and payme 
compensation for all injuries or deaths covered by the Federal workmen's 
pensation laws. ‘These apply to employments, both private and public, invo 
about 3,500,000 employees in civilian employments, of whom approxinat 
2,400,000 are in the Federal service, and to an unknown number of military 
sonnel in the Reserves of the Armed Forces while on active or training dut 
time of peace. The private employments include: (1) Longshoremen and ot 
harbor workers, exclusive of seamen, while in maritine employment o1 
navigable waters of the United States; (2) employees in private enterprise i 
District of Columbia; (3) employees of Government contractors engaged in w 
outside the continental United States at defense bases or on public works 

1) employees engaged in operations conducted on the outer Continental She 
the exploration and development of natural resources 

The activities and functions of all Bureau employees are limited entirely 
operations essential to the processing and adjudication of claims for injury a 





death benefits he Bureau has no public relations or publicity persor 
economists, Or special consultants. It does not issue any regular publication 
engage in any promotional activities As a consequence, it is not possibl« 


reduce operating costs by curtailing or eliminating services of this kind. 

The staff requirements of the Bureau are directly related to the volum« 
injury cases which must be serviced, and if sufficient staff is not available 
Government’s interest and the welfare of beneficiaries both suffer The Gov 
ment’s protection against payment of fraudulent or improper claims is not a 
quately safeguarded and beneficiaries fail to receive prompt payment of the b 
fits under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act paid from direct appropt 

ons to the Bureau are expected to rise to $41 million in fiscal 1955 as compar 
to $32,200,000 in fiscal 1952, an increase of almost $9 million in benefit c: 

thout a corresponding increase in staff or administrative expenses, 

The workload of the Bureau is not measured by new injuries alone In addit 
o the servicing of cases arising out cf current employments, the Bureau is resp 
sible for the adjudication and payment of claims for disability and death ari 
under certain sections of the War Claims Act of 1948 involving civilian Ameri: 
citizens captured by the Japanese during World War II at Midway, Guam, Wa! 
and the Philippine Islands It must also continue the payment and servi 
of claims of employees who were injured while working on Federal relief w 
projects in operation from 1933 to 1941 and in a small number of claims cover 
under the civilian war benefits program which was in operation during W 


War II 


\pproved cases reported in prior vears remain active vear after vear for « ‘ 
nued servicing and payment of compensation if the injury is of a perman 
nature, or if it resulted in death. In addition to the volume of work represent 


by these continuing cases, the Bureau must handle those in which application: 
made for reopening cases closed in prior vears and for the review of rejected clai! 
In many cases in which claims have been rejected or in which the award is 
acceptable to the claimant, repeated requests are received for further review a 
replies must be made to inauiries from claimants, attorneys, and Members of t 
Congress regarding the disposition of such cases 
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Che estimate of $2,030,000 for administrative expenses provides $1,918,000 for 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. Of this amount $1,278,600, or 67 
ent. is for administration of the Federal Mmployees’ Compensation Act and 
extensions; $532,400, or 28 percent, for the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 

ers’ Compensation Act, and $107,000, or 5 percent, for overall executive 


ction and management services Although the amount proposed for the 
1 is $5,000 more than was appropriated this year, it represents a reduction 
12.500 below funds available during the current year The increase is to 


ver part of the cost of penalty mail for the Bureau which is estimated at $20,000 
i the remaining $15,000 of this increased operating cost will be offset by savings 
lting from the closing of the district office in Manila, Philippine Islands 
it June 30, 1954 The work of that office will be transferred to the central 
and the district offics at Honolulu, T. H., where it will be absorbed without 
ided costs During the current vear the Bureau’s cost for transmission of 
iil by the Post Office Department has been estimated at $17,500 for the period 
t 15, 1953, to June 30, 1954, and funds required for this purpose will be 


ide available by transfers within the Department of Labo: By adjusting the 
4 appropriation of $1,913,000 to include this transfer of $17,500 the Bi reau's 
est for administrative expenses during fiscal vear 1955 will, therefore, be 


00 less than funds available this yea 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION A¢ 


fhe administration of the Federal Eimplovees’ Compensation Act involves né 
the investigation and adjudication of claims arising out of injury and death 
employees, but also the furnishing of benefits authorized by this law These 
lude medical, hospital, and rehabilitation services, and the payment of com 
sation to disabled employees and to dependents of those who die as a result 
injury, and payment of burial expenses. Under the laws applicable to em 
loyment in private enterprise such benefits are provided and paid for by the 
ployer or his authorized insurance carrier. The expense of the Bureau in 
neetion with the latter is for services necessary in the adjudication and 
ipervision of claims arising under such laws 
Activity under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is expected to remain 
ear the present level notwithstanding an anticipated small decline of less than 
percent in the number of new injuries to be reported The reduction in new 
iries is based on a presumption that the relationship between the number of 
Federal employees to be covered and the number of new injuries sustained will 
remain fairly constant. If civilian employment does not drop to the assumed 
otal of 2,200,000 and if the number of reservists in the Armed Forces is not 
reatly reduced the Bureau’s estimate will require a corresponding adjustment 
Offsetting the drop in new reports of injury, it is estimated that long-term dis 
ability and death cases in which benefits are being paid will rise from 16,107 to 
17.385 by June 30, 1955. It should be emphasized at this point that the Bureau 
has no administrative control over the volume of new work it is required to handle 
This is dependent on the operations of other agencies of Government and of 
private industry 
Further improvement in the record of lapsed time between receipt of an initial 
laim and payment of compensation does not appear to be imminent, although 
very effort is being exerted to this end through a continuing review of operating 
hods and procedures During the past year the Bureau, through its central 
office, was able to pay 59 percent of new disability claims within 3 weeks from 
eipt of the claim, The pilot decentralization project in the San Francisco 
ffice for cases arising in the 6 Southwestern States which was set up on September 
2, 1952, shows 76 percent of new claims paid within 3 weeks after receipt. I 
iew of this, further decentralization of the Federal activity to district offices of 
he Bureau in the field appears to be the answer to the problem of expediting 
payments. However, no proposal along such lines has been made in the present 
idget pending further experience under the pilot installation 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMVENSATION ACT 


Operations under this activity include administration of e Longshoreme 
uid Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and the extension of that act to defer 
ases and other Federal contractors’ operations on public works outside the conti 
ental United States The combined workload of new injuries anticipated for 
fiscal vear 1955 is 90,000, the same as estimated for the current year Keopener 
ases and active cases during the vear should also remain fairly constant at 2,200 


j 


As 
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and 15,500, respectively, and formal hearings and informal conferences 
probably remain at the present level of 475 and 35,000, respectively. In the « 
rent vear the Bureau reduced the staff assigned to this activity from 101 to 90 
Since 6 district offices have a minimum staff of 1 Deputy Commissioner 
2 clerks the present force cannot be reduced further. It now appears that re: 
ions made early this vear in some instances may have been too severe and furt 
adjustments may be necessary to avoid serious impairment of services 

The extent tc which the Bureau’s caseload wiil increase due to the explorat 
and development of natural resources under the Outer Continental Shelf Lai 
Act of August 7, 1953, cannot at this time be foreseen. However, it is kn¢ 
that two large oil companies are engaged at the present time in this activity a 
are reporting cases, and it is understood that other companies are contemplati 
similar projects 

WAR CLAIMS ACT 


In addition to the direct appropriations of $2,030,000 for salaries and expense 
and $41 million for payment of compensation under the Federal Fmploye« 
(‘ompensation Act, the Bureau estimates that a total of $2,690,000 will be r 
quired in fiscal vear 1955 for administration of the War Claims Act. Of this sun 
$2,600,000 is necessary for estimated benefit costs and $90,000 for salaries an: 
expenses. Administration of this law is financed from the War Claims Fund, a 
trust fund consisting of sums covered into the Treasury pursuant to the proy 
sions of section 39 of the Trading With the Fnem: Act of October 6, 1917, a 
amended, and relates to the service function of processing, adjudicating, and pa 
ng vaiid claims for detention and other benefits and augmented compensation for 
disability and death of employees of Government contractors within the purview 
of the act of December 2, 1942, and for medical and compensation benefits for 
lisabilitv and death of certain civilian American citizens captured by the Japanes« 
enemy in the Philippine Islands or in American possessions in the Pacific. The 
volume of new cases received under this law is gradually diminishing but the 
Bureau’s workloads for fiscal year 1955 will remain relatively constant becauss 
of the cumulative increase in the number of long-term continuing cases on its pay 
roll, totaling 900 at present, and in addition more than 800 other active cas« 
which present difficult and unusual problems not ordinarily encountered i: 
workmen’s compensation claims 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


Another activity of the Bureau deals with administration of the District of 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act Funds for this operation are included 
in appropriations for the District of Columbia and transferred to a consolidated 
working fund in the Bureau for expenditure. The estimate for fiscal vears 1954 
and 1955 is $175,000 and is based on the assumption that workloads will remain 
at the present level 

Senator Dirksen. I see there is before us your estimate of $2,030,- 
000 for the 1955 budget for salaries and expenses for the Bureau. 
That includes $112,000 for the Employees’ Compensution Appeals 
Board which is a separate administrative unit? 

Mr. McCautey. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. So you will confine yourself to the justification 
of the principal item, $1,918,000, for the Bureau proper? 

Mr. McCavtey. That is correct. Mr. Lawyer will speak for the 
Board. 


Senator Dirksen. You may proceed 


BENEFITS UNDER WAR CLAIMS ACT 


Mr. McCautey. I will note a few of the high points involved in 
my statement. I think the committee is aware of the program. 

Senator Dirksen. Before you do, let me ask one question here 
You have a transfer item here from War Claims Fund which you had 
in the current vear of $90,000. 
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Mr. McCautey. That represents the cost of administering certain 
provisions of the War Claims Act relating to benefits for two classes 
f personnel; one, the civilian American citizen who was captured 
during the war in the Philippines, Wake, and Guam; and the other 
class, a small number of contractors’ employees who were captured 
at Wake and in the Philippines, also. 

The civilian American citizen is entitled to compensation in limited 
form for disability or death resulting from injury sustained during 
the period of internment or while hiding from the enemy. 

The contractor’s employee is entitled to certain supplemental 
benefits from the war claims fund which make up part of his compen- 
sation for disability or death incurred during internment. 

The $90,000 to which you refer represents the cost of administering 
that program. In addition, we receive by transfer from the war 
claims fund additional moneys for the purpose of paying benefits 

In 1954 the sum of $3 million is to be transferred to the employees’ 
ompensation fund for the benefit payments. 


CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


Senator Dirksen. As a matter of procedure, is action on claims 
somewhat automatic in your agency or does it have to be initiated in 
every instance by a claimant and done so formally under the rules 
which are prescribed? 

Mr. McCautey. Under the statute, the claim must be initiated in 
each case by the injured person or someone on his behalf or by his 
dependents in the event of death. 

He has two responsibilities. He has to file notice of injury and 
claim for compensation. 

Senator Dirksen. All by statute and by the regulations made in 
pursuance of the statute? 

Mr. McCautey. The two requirements I indicated are statutory 


MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS 


Medical service is somewhat routine and automatic. If a man is 
injured, he is provided with medical care immediately without filing 
any request for it 

Senator Dirksen. That is the thing I was leading up to. Is that 
only immediate, the infirmary type of medical care? 

Mr. McCautny. The medical care is unlimited. There is no 
restriction. He is provided first-aid treatment at the place where he 
s emploved if they have facilities. If not, he is sent to the nearest 
medical facility. The law requires us to use United States medical 
facilities wherever it is practicable and such facilities are available. 

So in many cases where initial treatment may be furnished by 
nearby facilities, the injured person is later transferred to a Govern- 
ment facility if there is one in the vicinity. 

Senator Dirksen. Does the Board hold any sessions in the field, or 
are they held entirely here in Washington? 
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LIMITED DECENTRALIZATION yi 
Mr. McCautry. Until 1952 the administration of the Fede ' 
Employees Act was completely centralized in Washington. Prior 
that time we had submitted a proposed complete decentralizatio: $3 
plan for this act. However, we were given authority and funds 
set up a pilot installation in San Francisco which serves our distr 
13 which embraces six Southwestern States. That has been operati: 10 
since September 1952, with the possibility of further decentralization ~4 
under our understanding with the Bureau of the Budget, dependi: 1933 
upon the success of that venture. 1943 
Senator Dirksen. The workload of the agency is a wholly uncon- a 
trollable item? ; 
Mr. McCau.ey. That is correct, 
Senator Dirksen. You have no control over it whatsoever. S 
tell us now about your workload, about the carryover from year to 
year and what you envision in the future if you can dip into the futur: Senat 
and come up with any pointed operation 2 or 
Mr. McCauvey. We will carry over into the next year approx Board? 
mately 47,000 open cases. Mr. ! 
Senator Dirksen. From what year to what year? the nun 
Mr. MceCavutry. From prior years. To understand that clearly Senal 
some of these cases we are carrying over we have been paying benefits Mr. ] 
on since, perhaps in some 1 or 2 cases, 1916. There is no limit as to Sena 
the duration of payment, no statutory limit in point of time. Ar Mr. | 
employee who is permanently and totally disabled is entitled to njury | 
compensation for life. The widow of an employee who is killed ir In 19 
the performance of duty is entitled to compensation until her deat! Sena 
or remarriage. So there is a cumulative increase in the number of Mr. 
those cases from year to year. In I$ 
Senator Dirksen. Your old cases are what, back to 1916? this yes 
Mr. McCautey. There may be a few cases dating to 1916. Sena 


Senator Dirksen. That would be 38 years. 

Mr. McCautey. “Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you a table breaking down those 
to indicate how far back they go, year by year? 


CuSCS 


ol these 


Vii 


Mr. McCautey. I may not have one that is up to date, but | injuries 
have a study that covered a number of prior years which I will insert approx 
in the record. result 


medica 
certain 
nto ac 


Senator Dirksen. General information. 
Mr. McCautey. By year of origin. 
The information referred to follows: ) 
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d m continuing cases of ciwu employees of Federal Government, according 
’ , 
ea n which inju was reported, hased on a sample s ey of pay lls of 
8 195 
Cumu Cumu 
Number Per lative \ Number Per lative 
eat 
of cases cent per- of cases cent per 
cent cent 
141 2 1.2 1049 So 4f 77.0 
448 s 0 1950 ist 4.1 8! 
® 148 S KS 1951 TOS 6.0 87.1 
37 i 14.2 1¥52 837 c. 1 04.2 
4y ; 19.7 1953 to Feb. 28, 1954 684 58 100. 0 
4 1,434 6.4 wh 
% 4, 203 “i.4 72. 5 Total | TO5 100.0 
Based on 25 percent random sample 


INJURIES REPORTED 


Senator Dirksen. In the normal course of a year, taking any year 
or 3 years as an average, about how many cases are filed to the 
rd? 

Vir. MeCau.tey. The number of cases filed as distinguished from 
1umber of claims? 

Senator Dirksen. That is right 

Vir. McCauLny. We received last year 
enator Dirksen. We are dealing first of all with claims filed 

Mr. McCauury. I was speaking first of cases. sir. The cases of 
ry reported to us, | mean 

In 1952, 100,458 cases of injury were reported 

Senator DirkKsEN. We are limited entirely to Federal employees 

\ir. McCaunny. Yes 

In 1953 we had 95,000, practically. We are estimating 92,000 for 
year and 88,000 for 1955 

Senator Dirksen. Ina general way give us a word about the nature 

these cases 


ANALYSIS OF INJURY CASES 


\ir. McCautpy. The large percentage of these cases are minor 
uries. Out of the very considerable number of injuries reported, 
proximately 20 percent—somewhat less than 20 percent—will 


sult in claims. The other 80 percent may involve otber services. 
edical costs being involved in nearly all these cases. That means a 
rtain amount of handlings in the office. That is the reason we take 


o account both cleims and cases in setting up our budget, because 
do spend time on the handling and processing of cases. 


MALINGERING TYPE OF CASE 


Senator Dirksen. If you know, how many of these cases are in 


hat they usually call the frivolous type of a case or a malingering 


) 


e 
Mr. MeCautey. I could not supply any information, Mr. Chair- 
in, on the malingering case. 

Senator Dirksen. You have to accept them at face value? 

Mr. McCautey. We have to accept them at face value. Our 
ly way of developing facts with respect to a case we might consider 
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of a doubtful character is through field investigation. It is rathe 
difficult to clear up the many questions which arise on some of thes, 
cases by correspondence. The question of malingering is probab| 
never cleared up in this manner. 

Senator Dirksen. This 100,000 figure you just gave us; was tha: 
the peak or was it somewhat higher in the war vears? 

Mr. MeCau.ey. It was much higher in the war vears. In 194 
our peak load was 158,000. 

Senator Dirksen. That was the top? 


Mr. McCautry. Yes. sir 


PROGRAM OF ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


Senator Dirksen. In connection with that, Mr. Mc ’auley, do you 
carry on a program of accident prevention and that sort of thing? 

Mr. McCautey. That is under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards of the Department. The authority for it is in th 
Employees’ Compensation Act, but the actual function in the safety 
field is in the Bureau of Labor Standards 

Senator Dirksen. I assume you are familiar with their operatior 
and you can at least give us a word as to the degree of that activity 
and how active it is 

Mr. McCau ey. I am not in a position to tell you precisely what 
their operations extent is. I can only tell you in a general way |b 
cause my troubles are in compensation and not particularly the proy- 
ince of another bureau 

The safety operation of the Department is advisory, in the first 
place. They have no authority to enforce safety regulations. Th: 
Bureau, because it has the case records, supplies information to th 
Bureau of Labor Standards concerning the number of injuries, causes 
of accidents, and severity and frequency rates for employments 
covered by this law, the cost of compensation benefits and the cost 
per hundred dollar payroll. With that information the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, through its central office and its field staff, maintains 
a close liaison with the larger Government establishments operating in 
the field. 


) 


PERCENTAGE COST RELATED TO PAYROLL 

Senator Dirksen 
dollars of payroll? 

Mr. McCauxey. Notwithstanding the high compensation rates, it 
is relatively low. It is about 30 cents a hundred dollar payroll, 

Senator Dirksen. I saw a figure last night at a meeting downtown 
where these REA electrical cooperatives when they first began with 
paying $5 per hundred dollars of payroll and that by initiating a 
safety and efficiency program they had already reduced it to $2 and 
expected it to go down further, which is a very agreeable and en- 
couraging result. 

Mr. McCautey. Our records indicate what would be the equivalent 
of a pure premium. That is, the exact cost would be about 30 to 
35 cents a hundred. 

The frequency rate for injury for the Federal service as a whole in 
1952 was 8.0 per million man-hours. The prior year, 1951, it was 


Specifically, what is the cost per hundred 
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t is 1 r 
ne of | 2 4. which indicates improvement. ‘The severity rate was 66 in 1951 
S proba} d 56 in 1952 
senator Dirksen. To go back to your figure of 20 percent of the 
3; Was ses eventuating in claims, what abeut that? 
Mr. McCautey. Those cases would involve principally temporary 
In 1944 abilities. I would like to verify in the record the estimates I am 
ut to give you. My recollection is that the number of permanent 
ial disabilities would run less than a thousand a year. The num- 
I of fatal awards in 1952, new cases, is 1,232. That is an unrealistic 
re because it includes certain Philippine cases that arose during 
war and a large number of reservist cases. It also includes 
scellaneous cases not normally reported under the Federal service. 
Cy, do In addition to the civilian coverage, Mr. Chairman, you will recall 
thing ilso that the law applies to military reservists injured or killed on 
Burea ve duty in time of peace while serving on training duty. That, 
tis in t lentally, has added substantially to the cost of compensation 
the saf efits in recent years 
Senator Dirksen. | suppose you could insert a little informative 
operat able going back, say, not more than 5 years to show the cases carried 
ib act from 1 year to the other. 
Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. 
sel) Wi Senator Dirksen. Cases filed, cases disposed of, and cases pending 
t Way it in a tabular form so it will attract the eye. It will probably be 
the pr seful to the members 
The information referred to follows: 
the fir 
ns TI of caseload data under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, fiscal years 
on to tl 1949-458, inclusive 
CS, Cau 
nt Actua Actua Actua Act A Be 
loym« s 1949 1950 1951 19. 19 
the cm 
surea ] ‘ es, start of year 
f ter ontinulng cases 10, 278 0. 683 2. 252 12. 928 
Nain han long-term continuing cases 21, 503 23, 67¢ 22, 939 1, 52¢ 
‘rating 
I 31, 781 44, 359 5, 191 44.454 50, 405 
juries reported 84,012 81, 165 80, 900 100. 458 94, 961 
1 case 2. #49 8. 148 6, 458 6, 990 10,117 
for year 118, 442 123, 672 131, 558 151, 902 155, 483 
hund) ed 84, ORS 88, 481 87, 104 101, 497 107, 643 
ses, end of year 
Long-term continuing cases 10, 683 12, 252 12, 928 14, 528 16, 107 
rates, it er than long-term continuing cases 23. 676 22) 939 $1, 526 $5, 877 31,7 
roll tal 34, 359 35, 191 44, 454 0), 405 47, 840 
IWHtown t 
- 4 A s received 12, OS® 13, 160 15, 270 18, 312 17, 025 
aN Wit g-term continuing cases 10, 683 12, 252 12, 928 14, 528 16, 107 
lating . *: . slate 
a, Claims subject to investigation 22, 771 25, 412 28, 198 32, 840 33, 132 
» $2 ar tigations completed 619 1, 096 1, 638 1, 98 2, 199 
; f investigations completed to 
and subject to investigation 2.7 4.3 5.8 6.0 6.6 
ulvalent 
it 30 1 LONGSHOREMEN AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 
oy Senator Dirksen. I see you have 90 positions, the work of which 
it was devoted to longshoremen and harbor workers. 


Mr. McCavtey. That is correct. 
Senator Dirksen. Could you give us a statement on that? 
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Mr. McCauxey. The Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Com. 
pensation Act is applicable to certain maritime employments, prin- 
cipally longshoremen, ship repairmen, and others who go aboard 
vessels while on navigable waters of the United States to perform 
service and make repairs. We have 12 district offices in the fick 
the statute requires us to establish compensation districts and an off 
for each district. We have 12 such districts in the United States 

Kighty-two of the ninety employees listed for the Longshoremen's 
Act are assigned to field offices. Six of the offices have a minimum 
staff of a deputy commissioner and two clerks. 

We have a fairly large office in New York with some 30 employees 
Our next largest office is in San Francisco; third, Seattle; and fourth 
New Orleans. The other offices are small. They can absorb a certain 
increase in work without any increase in staff, but we cannot reduc 
them below three employees, however. 


POSSIBILITY OF GROUP INSURANCE COVERAGE 


Senator Dirksen. Has anybody ever explored the idea of havi 
the Government give coverage to its employees by group insuran 
rather than to be self-insured? 

Mr. McCauuey. I do not know that that has ever been full) 
explored, Mr. Chairman. It might be of interest to note that ou 
overhead for administration of this law is less than 4 percent of th 
benefits paid, compared with 12 percent for private insurance opera 
tions with which we have had official relations. The direct charge fo: 
claims service and adjudication allowed to insurance companies by thi 
Bureau where they have serviced cases has been 12 percent of th 
benefits paid. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM AGENCIES INVOLVED 


Mr. Dopson. The Secretary has us developing a plan whereby wi 
will charge back to the employing agencies, Federal agencies, the cost 
of their accidents. We are not exploring that group plan, but we ar 
exploring charging back to the Federal agencies with the idea that 
that will give them greater incentive to administer an accident 
prevention program. 

Senator Dirksen. You are speaking now of the aggregates of awards 
that are made and the payments that are made? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Not your administrative fund? 

Mr. Dopson. We are also looking at the possibility of assessing 
along with the awards a percentage for administration. 

Senator Cuavez. That would still have to come out of Federal funds 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. It is out of the Federal funds. The pu: 
pose is to create a greater incentive for accident prevention. 

Senator Cuavez. It isa constant reminder that so much has to come 
out of the kitty for the accident? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct 

Senator CHavez. Obviously, the thing has to be determined and 
the incidence of the load is determined by the number of employees 
in an agency. But from practical experience, do you find eithe: 
because of inherent hazards or otherwise that you get a higher rat: 
in one agency as against another worker for worker? 
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ers’ (0) ACCIDENT FREQUENCY 

nts, } 

© aboar \ir. Dopson. The accident frequency rate varies between depart- 

» perf ents and it varies between bureaus within a department. 

the { Senator Cuavez. Would that be true here in Washington where 

lan o ou have an equal hazard? 

states Mr. Dopson. In Washington you have the Washington Navy Yard. 

woremen's | You would have a higher rate. 

mini Senator Cuavez. I was thinking more nearly about the regular line 
agencies downtown where it is mainly clerical in nature. Does it 

nployees in reasonably uniform? th. 

d fou Mr. McCautey. The incidence of injury in that group necessarily 

a cert: vould be much lower than in the manufacturing end. 

»t red For our own Department of Labor which might be representative 


if the executive agencies, the frequency rate for 1952 was 2.4. 

Mr. Dodson has indicated the rate varies not only between depart- 
ments but between bureaus within departments. I have here a 
tabulation of the accident rate for 1952, and I note the Department of 


f hay Justice had a frequency rate in 1952 of 4.3. We broke that down 

nsural nto three bureaus within the Department: (1) The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation which had a frequency rate of 2.7; (2) the Immigration 

en fu and Naturalization Service which had a frequency rate of 6.8; and 

that o ;) the Bureau of Prisons which had a frequency rate of 8.2. 

it of t] Senator Cuavez. Where would the Bureau of Immigration and 

e Ope Naturalization be 6.8, unless it is the hazard involving border patrol 

arce | vork? 

's by tl ACCIDENT PREVENTION WORK 

t of 


Mr. McCautey. That undoubtedly would be the answer, I think. 
Mr. Dopson. Following up your question about accident prevention 
and Mr. McCauley’s statement the Bureau of Labor Standards carries 
out the accident prevention program, we placed the accident preven- 


' 2 tion work for Federal activities in that bureau because that bureau for 
wdlege years has carried on an accident prevention program for industry. 
bi h [he Bureau uses the material which Mr. McCauley is quoting from 

was a as one of the source materials to do this program planning and work 

ponent with the various Federal agencies. 
Senator Cuavez. I hope you can pursue that suggestion you just 
War» ° e So ’ . 
—- made with respect to a charge back to the respective agency and see 
how that can be worked out in budgetary terms and probably include 
within this record a statement, if you have carried it to that point, 
where you think it can now be formalized. 

naw ang Mr. Dopson. I think we can put some general statements in here 

. as to what our ideas are. 
o— The information referred to follows:) 
le pu : 
lhe plan under consideration contemplates a system under which Federal 
agencies will be required to bear the cost of compensation benefits awarded under 
0 Con the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act on account of injuries to their en 
jloyees. This may be accomplished by one of several methods. The sinplest 
ind probably the most econonical method appears to be to require each agency 

dl os to pay annually into the co npensation fund a sun representing the total cost of 
] a compensation benefits on an incurred loss basis. Under this method the Secretary 

Hoy er if Labor would furnish each Federal agency with a report o/ its latest accident 
eith experience upon which the agency would estimate the appropriation required 

r ra to cover the cost of compensation benefits for its enployees. The estimate of 


costs would be computed on the basis of direct incurred losses, including benefits 
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payable over future vears to which would be added an allowance to cover the 
of administering the Compensation Act. 

If this plan should be adopted, the cost of compensation benefits would st 
be paid from appropriated funds but each ageney would be required to justi 
its own accident costs. This would serve a twofold purpose focusing attent 
of management on the losses resulting from occupational injuries and diseas 
and stimulate efforts for the prevention of accidents. 

Senator Cuavez. Has it actually been presented to the Budget 
Sureau? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. That is why I made this statement 
general 

Senator Cuavez. As general information it might well be included 
in this record, and | can see in it some deterrent force and som: 
incentive for each agency admonishing its employees a little mor 
about this 

Mr. Dopson. The Secretary is convineed it will produce son 
results and he is urging us to develop this plan quickly. 

Senator Cuavez. As a general proposition, even though we do 
have a tremendous payroll set up in the Federal Government, 
believe only a handful of people are advised it does involve approxi- 
mately $40 million a year. It is a very substantial sum. 

I see here you say that cases in 1953 involve an expenditure of 


more than $37 million in compensation benefits and for the coming 


budget year this cost may be increased to approximately $41 million 
You mean what budget year? 

Mr. McCautey. The new year, 1955. That increase is primarily 
because of reservists costs. The Federal employee costs have gone 
down slightly. 

Senator Cuavez. Did you ask the Budget for more money or thi 
same amount that is involved here today? 

Mr. McCavtey. Our regular budget was for the amount indicated 
here. We submitted along with that what we call a B budget. 

Senator Cuavez. Is there anything else you need to say to us at 
the moment outside of giving us some comfort? People who come 
within the purview of this act write to their Senators and tell us what 
hardhearted and flint-hearted people there are down in the Employees’ 
Compensation Bureau. 


BENEFITS ACCRUING FROM INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Dirksen. Notwithstanding the rule that exists with respect 
to gratuitous information to a Subcommittee on Appropriations, may 
I say you are free to be responsive to any question that a member of 
this committee may ask. So I want to ask you now whether or not if 
some additional funds were allowed for investigators you could save a 
very substantial amount of money or how much money you could 
save, substantial or otherwise. 

Mr. McCavutey. We very definitely feel that additional investigat- 
ing personnel should be provided for a dual purpose. It should be 
provided in the interests of the employees to facilitate the adjudica- 
tion of claims and thereby speed up payments. It should be pro- 
vided in the interests of the Government to properly protect it against 
payment of improper claims and to enable a followup of cases on the 
compensation rolls to see that the compensation award is terminated 
at the proper time 
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Senator Chavez. How much of an investigatory staff do you have? 
Mir. McCautery. Only 15 investigators to cover the United States. 
Prior to the reduction in our appropriation last year, we had 30. The 


staff was cut in half. 


Senator Cuavez. Without for a moment directly or by implication 
harging any compensee from remaining on the rolls longer than he 


should, would you say probably there are cases t 
nated before you ac tually get around to it and onl 


hat could be termi- 
v because you have 


to depend in large measure upon corre spondence and indirect reports 


n order to get the full story’ 

Mr. McCautey. It is my personal opinion—ar 
tirely sound on it—that is true, but the number 
ously is quite small compared to the total we 


id I think I am en- 
of cases verv obvi- 
handle. There are 


occasional cases that come up where a widow may remarry and not 


notify us. Two years ago on a spot check alone 
ich cases. In one case the widow had been 1 
efore and had failed to report the marriage to t 
yntinued to pay her 


PROSECUTION FOR VIOLATIONS 


we discovered two 
narried some years 
he Bureau, and we 


Senator Cuavez. Are the recipients then advised they are in viola- 


tion of the statute and they are indebted to the F‘ 


deral Government? 


Mr. McCauupy. Yes, sir. We turn those cases over to the De- 


partment of Justice because it is a violation of the 
In 1 of the 2 cases to which I refer, the party 


law. It is a fraud. 
was convicted and 


sentenced to jail for a period of 1 year. In the other case the amount 


of the overpayment was recovered and I believe t 
were canceled. 
Senator Dirksen. Let me ask you what would 


he criminal charges 


be in this case the 


$64 question, because it would arise. Suppose we gave you as many 


as 10 additional investigators. How much mone 
you might be able to save, knowing, of course, that 


‘vy do you feel that 
this is a speculative 


field, but in every case that is the question that would arise. Suppose 


we do. To what degree could we retrieve some be 
lreasury? 

Mr. McCautey. It would be very difficult and 
to give a figure. Perhaps | could answer your 
this way: It costs about $8,000 per year per invest 


nefit to the Federal 


wholly speculative 
question in part in 
igator, including his 


travel expenses. I would venture the opinion that each investigator, 
as a result of his fieldwork, would produce savings several times this 


cost. That is a rather general statement 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF RESULTS OF INVEST 


Senator CHavez. Can you not give us more co 
Mr. MceCautry. May 1 cite 2 or 3 cases that h 


IGATIONS 


mfort than that? 
ave been developed 


it random for presentation? It shows what we encounter in some of 


these cases. 
One is of an employee whose disability result 


ed from a cerebral 


hemorrhage and paralysis which he claimed was caused by conditions 


inder which he worked. His claim was support 
cians and without further investigation he made 
ase and we would have had to allow his claim 


ed by private phy- 
a good prima facie 
It was investigated, 
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however. The investigation uncovered medical and factual evidenc te 
which was sufficient to show there was no relationship between his vuarter of 
disability and his work, and the claim was rejected with a savin Fay 
estimated at $12,000. It cost probably about three or four hundred —_ 
dollars to investigate that case. Xo 
Senator CHavez. How many cases can one investigator effectivel; | 
handle in the course of a year? Senatk 
Mr. McCautey. We average about 70 cases per man. Our investi- xe 1 = 
gations in 1952 totaled about 2,200. This year we estimate we \ n the a 
do about 1,100 
Senator CHavez. 2,200 last year? 
Mr. McCautey. Before we had the reduction in force. Mr. 
Senator Cuavez. And 1,100 this year? a onelle 
Mr. McCau.ey. Yes. We are estimating the same number f and in 8 
next year, Senat 
Senator Cuavez. That will be what percentage of claims you c Mr. 
actually investigate effectively under the whole number presente .d? o reliel 
Mr. McCauxury. We have set up our estimate on this basis. W, na vinell 
have taken a total number of new claims received in the course of cod ie 
vear and combined that with the total number of long continuin pees 
cases that were on the roll. We consider those the cases that are sus Canad 
ceptible to investigation. We have attempted to investigate abo to how 
6 percent of those. That has been the maximum we have been abl: Mr. ] 
to do. I think it would be profitable to get it up higher. The 
As evidence of that, | am sure from your own e xperience you know 
that insurance companies find it profitable to investigate an accident 
immediately. They are in position then to obtain ev ‘ide ‘nce to enabl: r— 
them to avoid lis bility if they feel they are not liable and to accept imber 
liability and start payment if the claim is a good one. I think w Number 
ought to operate somewhat in the same fashion. . 7 
Senator Dirksen. Could we strike a sporting bargain with you that Pat 
if the subcommittee was willing to provide addtiional investigato) Sumber 
and your score sheet at the end of the year was not as impressive as w: Come 
thought it should be, that we coul | be sure you would not ask for thei: toca 
retention at the end of the year? ani 
Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, I think your suggestion is well hink | 
taken, but shouldn’t we have the history or the results of the investi- . Mr 
gations that have been made by the 15 men they now have and what waitin 
were the results? valit 
Senator Dirksen. Yes. I think Mr. McCauley could well put a - 
statement in the record at this point indicating at least in a genera! Sens 
way—but wherever it is specific give us a summary—what he thinks "the 


he accomplished as a result of the work of the force he has at the pres 1 (Th 
ent time 
Mr. McCautey. | am attemptiag right now to compile information 
of results of investigations for 1952 and 1953 and also for the first 
6 months of the current year. I will be glad to submit that for the 
record. It will not be in detail, but we are hoping it will show th: 
number of cases that are allowed or disallowed. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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rhe Bureau investigated 4,184 cases during the fiscal vears 1952 and 1953 
the basis of a survey of all investigations completed during the third 
er of these years covering 741 cases the results of such investigations show 
Payment of compensation was disapproved in 35 percent 
Compensation payments were terminated or reduced in 19 percent 
Claim for compensation was approved in 16 percent 
No change in award was indicated in 30 percent 
enator Cuacrz. As far as the salaries and expense item, I would 
to ask on +0. 3, where does your agency come into the picture 
he adminisccation of war claims? 


BENEFIIS FOR CIVILIANS UNDER WAR CLAIMS ACT 


\ir. MeCaunsy. Section 5 of the War Claims Act extended benefits 
civilian American citizens who were captured in the Philippines 
in some of the possessions. 

Senator Cuavez. Nothing to do with the military operation? 

Mr. MeCautey. No, sir. These are entirely civilian. There was 
lief for them, so section 5 (f) of the War Claims Act authorized 

yment of compensation benefits to those persons who were disabled 
to dependents of those who were killed up to a maximum of $7,500 
case 

Senator Cuavez. Can you put in the record some information as 

how many cases you have handled? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

lhe information referred to follows:) 


Caseload data under War Claims Act as of Fel iS. 1954 


ber of cases received 3, 818 

ber of cases closed 2, 301 
of cases active 1,517 

ber of ceases being cx mpe! sated 74 

Nonfatal 757 

Fatal 217 

ber of other active cases 543 


Senator Dirksen. Your problem is the same problem that con- 

mts all liability companies. It is the human equation, of course. 
a case of dealing with it as efficiently as we know how, and | 
k that is a responsibility of the Government 

\Mir. McCautry. We feel so. We believe the employee who has 

ood claim should be paid promptly. An employee who has an 


valid claim should have a prompt determination of his rights and 


Government should avoid any liability in his case. 
Senator Dirksen. Mr. Downey, there are a few pertinent tables 
the justifications, and I wonder if you would insert those. 

The information referred to follows:) 
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Table showing actual and estimated number of open cases on hand, 1942 to 
inclusive 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, | Esti: 
1952 1953 1954 195 
War Claim 
Open cases, start of year aoe si 
Long-term continuing cases 12, 928 14, 52k 16, 107 f — 
Other than long-term continuing cases 31, 526 35, 877 31, 733 x , 
Overal 
rotal 44, 454 5), 405 47, 840 47, (OK 
Add new injuries reported 100, 458 04, 961 92, 000 RS (KK 
Add reopened cases 6, 990 10, 117 12, 160 12,00 
sena 
Total cases for year 151, 902 55, 483 152, 000 147, ‘ LV 
Cases closed 101, 497 107, 643 105, 000 103.0 ® Su, 
Mr 
Open cases, end of year . 
Long-term continuing cases 14, 528 16, 107 16, 910 17. 38 questi 
Other than long-term continuing cases 35, 877 31, 733 30, 090 2 Sena 
50, 405 47, 840 47, 000 44, (XX Mr. 
New claims received 18, 312 17, 025 15, 400 14, 60x work & 
Long-term continuing case 14, 528 16, 107 16, 910 l g 1955. ‘ 
Claims subject to investigation 32, 840 33, 132 32, 310 41, OR 
Investigations completed 1, ORF 2,199 1, 100 I 
Percent investigations completed claims subject to 
investigation 6.0 6.6 3.4 4 
Overall staff 298 312 277 


Table showing average time elapsed between receipt of initial claim and 1st payme 


19452 to 19458 inclusive Mer. 
now p 
Accumulative percent, fiscal year 19 
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| Sen 
Overall Central San Frar 
c : office cisco stater 
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| week 4 (TI 
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Caseloads f o he 
Time lost and fatal cases reported 23, 440 21, 181 20, 000 20, 00 ' empk 
No time lost cases reported 86, 811 79, 766 70, 000 70, 00K ' flowil 
otal new injuries reported 110, 251 100, 947 90, 000 90, 00K in C& 
Reopened cases 2, 277 2, 137 2, 200 2, 20 sions 
Active cases, end of year 15, 676 15, 400 15, 500 15, 50K from 
Other data that 

Formal hearings 629 465 75 4 a 
Informal! conferences and interviews 32, 379 34, 782 35, 000 45, OOK cedul 
Overall staff 96 101 9 x onlv 
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() pe ating statistics 


Actual, 1952 Actual, 1953 I “on? F oo 
Var Claims Act 
New cases reported 044 1, 702 800 400 
Long-term continuing cases 636 8YY QS0 1, 000 
Active cases, end of year 1, 534 1, 777 1, 600 1, 600 
rverall staff 22 19 19 19 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. McCauley, have you anything further 
to say for our education and guidance? 

Mr. MeCautey. I would like to revert back to your bargaining 
juestion and tell you that I will accept it. 

Senator Dirksen. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lawyer, I have to watch the clock, You tell us about your 
work and about the 7 new positions that you are about to enjoy for 
955, assuming this committee deals properly with you 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. LAWYER, CHAIRMAN 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Lawyer. The 7 positions were allowed in 1953; the positions 
now pending number only 4 or 5. 

May I make a brief statement? 

Senator Dirksen. Let me say at this point that we will put your 
statement in the record on the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board. 

The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN E. Lawyer, CHAIRMAN, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 
APPEALS Boarpb, UNrrep States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON BupGer Est 
MATES FOR Fiscat Year 1955 


lhe Employees’ Compensation Appeals Boarc was established in 1946 under 
the provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1946, which abolished the former 
hree member United States Emplovees’ Compensation Commission, then charged 
vith administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916. In 
place of the former Commission, the plan created the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, under the supervision of a Director, to administer the act, and 
the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board with exclusive appellate jurisdiction, 
o hear and decide appeals filed on behalf of aggrieved Federal employees and 
mplovees of the District of Columbia, on question of law, fact, or discretion 
flowing from final decisions of the Director, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, 

cases arising under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and its exten- 
ons. <A primary object of the plan was to separate the administrative functions 
from those of an appellate nature, bringing to the Federal act for the first time 
that same administrative due process of law which is found in most of the pro- 
‘edures of the State acts. The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board is the 
nly avenue through which an aggrieved emplovee may appeal a final decision of 
the Bureau. The appeal is a matter of right, as is the opportunity to appear 
before the Board and to be heard. The Board’s decisions are final as to the 
subject-matter appealed 

The Board’s total personnel consists of the 3 members and 11 clerical and pro 
fessional employees, 7 of whom were added under authorization contained in the 
appropriation for fiscal vear 1953. The Board is requesting an appropriation of 
$112,000 for fiseal vear 1955, which is $25,000 more than it had for fiscal year 


44672—54———10 
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1954. The additional sum is to permit expansion of the Board’s present staf 
to cope with its ever-increasing caseload which arises out of the increasing volum« 
of new cases. 
Prior to fiseal year 1951, the filing rate of new cases was fairly uniform, averaging 
only about 10 cases per month Commencing with the latter part of fiscal yea; 
1951, there has been a rapid and steady increase in the number of new cases fil: pending, bet 
wit! 1 the Board. Thus, in fiscal year ae only 127 new cases were filed, w! 5 docket 
he Scania increased to 257 in 1951, 337 in 1952, 504 in 1953, and the filing rate Potal | 
new cases has continued at a slightly higher level during the first 6 months of closed 
fiscal year 1954. The Board’s attempts to relate this increased filing rate to thi Pendi 
number of Federal employees, the number of injuries reported to the Burea wings he 
the number of claims rejected by the Bureau, or to other known factors have be nions iss 
singularly unsuccessful—leaving the clear impression that the increase of eas 
must be coupled with increasing knowledge on the part of Federal employees of 
the appellate procedure, There is no basis for believing that the filing rate 
new cases is likely to decrease within the forseeable future. 
In order to meet this unprecedented increase in the caseload commencing 
March 1951, the Board revised its administrative procedures and methods 
case processing, adopting every device it could find to expedite the processing of 
cases Without sacrificing the customary and expected thoroughness of its revie re 
the interest of expedition \s a result of such measures, by the close of fisca with 
vear 1952 the Board ithout additional personnel, had succeeded in near! iling 
doubling the volume of monthly cases processed Funds for 7 additional positio: Filing 
were then granted in fiscal vear 1953, inereasing the Board’s clerical and pr Hearit 
fessional emplovees from 4 to 11. On the basis of the then current operati , 
experience it “as considered that the 7 additional positions, while not sufficie: 
to handle the increased caseload, would enable the Board to reach some semblar 
of currency in its operation by fiscal year 1954 F 
During fiscal year 1952, the Board received an average of 28 new cases pe! 
month, closed 16, heard 14, and decided 12. Its backlog of unprocessed cass Vir. 
mounted at a rate of 12 cases per month. During fiscal year 1953 the Board was nent 
able, with its augmented force, to increase its monthly average of cases closed to - 
35 per month, hearings to 23, and decisions to 22. However, this improvement sim 
was neutralized by an increase from the monthly average of 28 to 42 new case here a 
Further gains during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1954, largely due to a mor work ¢ 
experienced staff, have enabled the Board to raise its closing rate to 41 cases per fiscal 
nonth, approaching the current monthly rate of 44 new cases Cve ti 
It is apparent that despite the wholesome gains made in the average monthly 7 ul 
closing rate and in the processing of cases, the increased volume of new cases ha 4.5 Ul 
been responsible for a continuous gain in the pending cases each month, The there 
Board has no control over the volume of new cases filed. Consequently, whil each 7 
the Board will fulfill, and perhaps exceed, its work estimates for fiscal year 1954 id ne 


the continuous increase in the volume of new cases will preclude the Board fron 
reaching a current operating basis with existing personnel. On the basis of current 
operating experience, it is anticipated that while the Board will close more cases 
during 1954 than in prior fiscal year, there will still be approximately 500 pending 
cases at the close of the fiseal year. In 

By reason of the foregoing, the Board is faced with the necessity of requesting 


sufficient funds to expand its staff to the point where it will not only be able to nique 
process as many cases as are received but will also be able to reduce consistently | throu 
and regularly its volume of pending cases until a reasonable period of case pendency j have 
exists. Thereafter the Board will need to maintain a reasonable period of pendency we a 
which has been set at approximately 4 months by disposing annually of a number aie 
of cases approximately equal to its intake. It is believed that the requested cones 
additional sum of $25,000 in the present budget will enable the Board to augment tor tl 
its program and to make mate rial headway by the close of fiscal year 1955. The W 
extent of such headway will depend largely on the constancy in the volume of new duril 
cases filed. be 
The following table shows caseload data for the Board during fiscal years 1950 on 
through 1953, together with estimates for 1954 and 1955: Lo et 
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Esti- Esti 


Fiscal year 1950 1951 1952 1953 mated | mated 

1954 1955 
ng, beginning of year 97 120 225 366 453 600 
locketed 127 257 337 504 550 600 
»tal caseload 224 377 562 870 1,003 1, 200 
losed 104 152 196 417 403 650 
nding, end of year 120 225 366 453 600 550 
s held 8S 114 166 236 240 300 
s issued 78 106 146 255 260 400 


ures are tentative, but are accurate with tenth 
\ir. Lawyer. I wanted to merely supplement my recent develop 


Since the preparation of this statement which has been submitted 
re and the work estimates referred to there we have had additional 
rk experience. Our operating figures for the first 8 months of this 
cal year present a very favorable picture. Our closing rate is now 
e times that of 1950; whereas, the filing rate of new cases is only 
; times as great. Using 1950 during the 3 years preceding that date 

here was a uniform operation, about 120 new cases being received 
wh year. Comsnencing in 1950, we moved upward to where there 
‘now more than 500 new cases 


CURRENT OPERATIONS 


In other words, due to continued attention to management tech- 
ques and administrative processes, coupled with experience gleaned 


through operation of these new positions for a little over 1 year, we 


ave been able to improve our service to the extent that as of today 

are operating on a current basis as far as intake and outgo are 
oncerned with the new cases. There is no increase in our backlog 
wr this fiscal year. 

We are now holding hearings at the rate of 35 per month, and 
iring the first 8 months we have already issued almost as many 
cisions as were issued in the last entire fiscal year. We are going 
equal and even exceed every work estimate we have presented to 
his committee, but that would still leave us far short of our goal 
hat is the expeditious appellate service that is so essential to an opera 
on of this type. To reach that goal, we must not only maintain our 
yperations on the current basis, but we must be prepared to meet a 
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new increase in cases which will arise and to reduce the backlog which 
does exist. 

To do this we must have an adequate staff commensurate with oy; 
responsibilities. That is the reason for the present request. 

Senator Dirksen. May I suggest, if it is not a great inconvenienc: 
to you, Mr. McCauley, that you come back tomorrow morning and 
testify on the fund? 

Mr. McCautey. I will be glad to. 

Senator Dirksen. There are a few other things perhaps we ought 
to gointo. Then will you return tomorrow morning, also, Mr. Lawyer? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I would like to pursue that a bit further. 

Mr. Lawyer. We have six hearings scheduled, but we can mak: 
some kind of arrangement. 

Senator Dirksen. Very well, unless you want to send somebody to 
testify in your place on any questions. 

Mr. Lawyer. We have no one except the Board members. 

Senator Dirksen. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Wednesday, March 10, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 11, 1954 
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er. 

an mak THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1954 

ebod, United STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

Washington, PD. 

morning The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 

the con F-82, the Capitol, Senator Edward J. Thye presiding 

1, 1954 Present: Senators Thye, Dirksen, Kilgore, and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYEES’ CoMPENSATION APPEALS BoARD 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN E. LAWYER, CHAIRMAN; WILLIAM 


McCAULEY, DIRECTOR; AND PHILIP T. GRECO, BUDGET 
EXAMINER-——Resumed 


Senator Tuyr. The committee will come to order 
We will proceed with the morning session, picking up where we left 
vesterday morning, because Senator Dirksen had to leave before 
ou had comple ted vour statement. 
| personally was unable to return to the committee 
Therefore, we will proceed first with your statement so as to com- 
plete it, and then we will go through to the others. 
Mr. Lawyer. Yesterday morning we had submitted the written 
tatement and a very brief supplement of it, so we had completed the 
oral presentation subject to such questions as the committee had 
Senator Tuayr. In other words, you had completed your statement 
nless there were some questions 
Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. 
Senator Tuyn. If some of the other committee members should 
| ave a question when they arrive, then we will proceed to return to it 
You may proceed, Mr. McCauley 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FuND 


APPROPRIATION HSTIMATI 


imployees’ compenss.tion fund: For the payment of compensetion end other 


efits and expenses (except edministre.tive expenses euthorized by lew and 

ling during the current or ny prior fiscel verr, including pryments to other 

leral agencies for medics. and hospitsl services pursu: nt to agreement approved 
j 


the Bureau of Employees’ Compensetion; continus.tion of payment of benefits 
provided for under the heed ‘‘ Civilian Wer Benefits’ in the Federal Security 

ey Appropriation Act, 1947; the advancement of costs for enforcet 
veries in third pertyv-ceses the fur ishit ng of medics] an l hospit 


nent of 


| services and 
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suppuies, treatment, and funers| and burial expenses, including transport 
and other expenses incidental to such services, treatment, end burial, for 
enroliees of the Civilian Conservetion Corps as were certified by the Directo: 





senatl 
such Corps as receiving hospital services and treatment at Government eX] 7 
on June 30, 1943, and who are not otherwise entitled thereto as civilian empl Wat ‘ 
of the United States, and the limitation and authority of the Act of Septem! Mr. : 
7, 1916, as amended (5 U. 8. C. 796), shall apply in providing such sery Sena 
treatment, end expenses in such cases; such amount as may be required during re pla! 
current fiscal year: Provided, That this appropris.tion shell be availsble for | re | 
ments pursusnt to sections 4 (ec) and 5 (f) of the War Claims Act of 1948 fund. 
U. 8. C. 2912) and shall be credited with advances or reimbursements the, Mr 
from the War Claims Fund crested by section 13 (a) of said War Claims A Claims 
1948 Ag 
{mounts avaiable for obligation ps ; 
otner 1 
Sena 
1954 19, 
Mr. 
Appropriation $40, 300, 000 $41, 00 benefit 
Transfer from war claims fund 3, 000, 000 2, 600, 00 The m 
Potal 44, 300, 000 43, 600, (X or dea 
that n 
eg 
Obligations by activities L, - 
from 1 
baceacealee a Estimate, Estimate, ( propo: 
oe 1954 1955 , cases 
The 
Benefits for Federal civilian employees $29, 806, 000 $29, 516, 000 $2 . il € 
2. Benefits for reservists of the Armed Forces 0, 394, 000 10, 434,000 | = +1, 04 v 
Benefits for employees on Fe leral relief work projects 785, 000 750, 000 3 ‘ mpla 
4. War-connected benefits for employees of Government ’ 
ontractors 265, 000 253, 000 | 12 n pri 
Civilian war benefit 50), OOO 47, 000 ; 
6. Benefits under War Cla Act +, 000. 000 2, 600, 00 41K - 
| we tt 
Total obligatior 43, 300, 000 45, 600, 000 | +300 
espe 
oe! 
Obligations by objects page 
there 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 esti Mi 
hecat 
RUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION : 
antic 
Pensions, annuities, and insurance claim: $41, 329, 24 $43, 090,000 | $43, 358 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
Other contractual ser t 210, 000 24 
se 
MMARY . 
of th 
Other contractual services 210, 000 M 
12 Pensions, annuitic and insurance claims 41, 329, 243 43, 090, 000 45 : 
the 
Obligations incurred 41, 329, 243 43, 300, 000 43, 600, 
exte 
exte 
— m “oD ’ sts 
Mr. McCau.tey. The appropriation ‘Employees’ compensatio! Late 
fund,”’ Mr. Chairman, is to provide funds for the payment of benefits rece 
authorized by the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and thi that 
extensions of that act to employments other than civil employees o! cost 
the United States. Prog 
The amount required for this purpose is not subject to administra “= 
tive control. The major part of the expenditures during the current 
and next fiscal year, as in other years, represents costs for benefits — 
on account of injuries which occurred in prior years. Mr. 
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WAR CLAIMS FUND 


Senator Toys. | noticed that in last year's you had a transfer from 
War claims fund”’ of $3 million 
Mr. McCautey. That is correct. 

Senator Toye. What was this fund used for? 1 notice that you 

planning for 1955 at $2.6 million, transferred from the war claims 
nd 

Mr. McCautey. Under the provision of section 5 (f) of the War 
Claims Aet, benefits were provided for civilian American citizens who 

ere captured by the Japanese in the Philippines and some of the 
ther islands of the Pacific. 

Senator Taye. That was during World War II? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. The benefit is similar to compensation 
nefits, with certain limitations on the amount of the payment 
[he maximum rate at which compensation may be paid for disability 
or death in such cases is $25 per week, and the aggregate payment 

iat may be paid in any one case is $7,500. 

Legislation provided that the benefits in such cases would be paid 
om the war claims fund, and the amount transferred in 1954 and 
roposed for transfer in 1955 represents the cost of benefits in such 
ses 
The remainder of the cost for the year represents benefits paid to 
vil employees of the United States, reservists in the Armed Forces, 

iployees who were injured while working on Federal relief projects 

prior years, and others. 

On page 1 of the justification for the employees’ compensation fund 
e have given a breakdown of the estimated cost of benefits for the 
espective classes. 

Senator Tuy. Yes. I notice here that in the first item on this 
page 1, “Benefits for Federal civilian employees,’’ you have a minus 
there of $290,000. Is that a reduction? 

Mr. MeCautey. Yes, sir We have made a slight decrease there 
because of the reduction in the number of Government employees 
inticipated for that year. 


BENEFITS FOR RESERVISTS IN ARMED FORCES 


Senator Toye. And I also notice that in the “Benefits for reservists 
of the Armed Forces’”’ you have an increase there of $1,040,000 

Mr. McCautey. The increase in compensation fund payments for 
the last several years is due almost entirely to the cost of benefits 
xtended to reserves of the Armed Forces. The compensation law 
extends to such persons in time of peace, and since we were not In a 
tate of war during the period of the Korean hostilities, the Bureau 
received a large number of claims arising out of death of reservists in 
that conflict. That accounts for the very substantial increase in the 
costs for reservists. The other programs are more or less liquidating 
programs and as you will note from the statement include the old 
vork relief program cases, civilian war benefits, and others 

Pages 7 and 8 of the justification give an intemization of the 
details of benefit costs which you may wish to include in the record, 
Mr. Chairman. It shows the amount paid for disability compensa 
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tion, death compensation, medical expenses and other items, and ma 
be of some interest. 


Senator Ture. I note here that in 1955 the Federal Employees 
Compensation Act and Federal emplovees, you bring about so 
economy there. You are able to drop it about one or two hundr 
thousand dollars 

Mr. McCauury. The decrease is not due to administrative action 
by the Bureau. It is a change in the number of beneficiaries. 

Senator Taye. It is? 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, lf a claim is accepted and liability 
recognized, the status of the claimant itself controls pretty much thi 
amount of benefit to be paid = 

Senator Tuyk. Do you have any further statement? 

Mr. McCautey. I believe, sir, that covers the general statement S|» 
unless you have some questions 

Senator THYE 


sir 


These tables will be printed in the report, so that 


we will have them to refer to, or any member that desires to refer to 
them will have them 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN A. McCART, LEGISLATIVE REPRESENTATIV; 
OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT ey. 
PLOYEES 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Try Mr John A. McCart? Will vou state for the record 
whom you represent? 

Mr. McCarr. For the purpose of the record, Mr. Chairman, | 
John A. MeCart, legislative re presentative of the American s odera 
tion of Government Employees. If it meets with the approval of | 
Chair, I would like to file my statement for the record and brief 
summarize 2 or 3 of the high points in it. 

Senator Tarr. You may proceed in that manner, sir. Your stat 
ment will be printed in the report in its entirety 

The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Iam John A. McCart, legislat 
representative of the American Federation of Government Employees. 

The appropriation under consideration today is of interest to our federat 
because our membership is composed ot employees working for various Federa 
agencies throughout the United States and its Territories. Since these employees 
are the primary beneficiaries of funds administered by the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation, we are concerned about tae approval of adequate funds to operat 
the agency in an efficient manner 

Unfortunately, when we consider appropriations totaling millions of dollars 
tor components of particular depirtments, there is a tendency to consider emplo) 
ees and claimants as statistics only. In the case of the Bureau ot Employees 
Compensation, however, it should be emphasized that each claim it approves 
represents human suffering and financial hardship, not only to the individua 
employee, but in most instances to his family as well 

Che essence of the Federal Emplovees Compensation Act and similar statutes 
s to provide the claimant with financial reimbursement when he is unable to worl 
because of a disabling injury incurred on the job. In addition, the law has as a 
objective rehabilitation of the worker so that he will be able to return to the jol 
as quickly as possible. For this reason, we request a favorable report by the 
committee on the $2,030,000 requested for operation of the Bureau and the add 
tional amount requested for the Employees Compensation Appeals Board duri 
the forthcoming fiscal year 

We are not familiar with the day-to-day operational and administrativ: 
problems of the agency. However, during the past several years, we have becon 
rather concerned about the delay suffered in processing claims of employees wh« 
encounter injuries while working This fact was recognized by Congress i: 
calendar 1952 when authority was granted for establishing a field office of 
Bureau of Employees Compensation. While the project was in the nature of a1 
experiment, its objective was to provide more prompt processing of claims and 
payments to employees. As a result of this action by Congress, a field office was 
established in San Francisco, Calif., a year and a half ago. 

Since that time, we have received favorable comments from our members in the 
States of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada com 
nending the prompt and efficient manner in which claims are handled. 

One evidence of the value of this decentralized operation can be found in the 
time required to make initial payments of compensation after a claim is received 
raking the 6-month period July 1 to December 31, 1953, for example, we find 
that the San Francisco office was able to make the first compensation payment 
within 1 week after the claim was received in 53 percent of the cases. No pay- 
ments on claims throughout the remainder of the United States which were han 
died by the central office were made during the l-week period. Within 2 weeks 
after receiving claims, the San Francisco office was able to begin payments in 79 
percent of the cases, while the central office w as able to make similar payments 
in only 42 percent of the cases. The same pattern follows in the third, fourth 
and fifth weeks, except, that during these periods the central office percentage 
of payments gradually approaches the percentage paid by San Francisco 
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SENTATIV; 


MENT EM e essential point is that with the decentralized operation in one area of the 
cal ed States, the Bureau has been able to expedite payments to claimants at a 
h faster rate than is possible in the central office, where all cases outside the 
States mentioned above are processed 
Some of the reasons for this more satisfactory method in a decentralized opera- 
r the re are obvious As an illustration, the central office must relay almost exclu- 
y on correspondence in receiving claims and reports of injuries from agencies, 
ell as clarifying information required to substantiate claims. This difficulty 


man, | t encountered vo the same extent in San Francisco, where, because of shorter 
an Feder: tances, it is often possible to maintain personal contract with the claimant and 
‘Oval of agencies concerned 


e American Federation of Government Employees recommends, therefore 
the committee give serious consideration to authorizing funds for the éstab- 
s ent of additional field offices to make more effective the service the Bureau 
Your sts Ikmplovees Compensation and the Employees Compensation Appeals. Board 
ended to prov ide 

will not require tremendous additional expenditures to accomplish this 


and br 


tive For example, in approving the opening of the San Francisco office a 
and a half ago, Congress authorized the expenditure of only $45,000 on a 
MPLOY! irring basis \ large part of this sum was spent in equipping the new 
t. legislat and transferring personnel from Washington to San Francisco, rather than 
establishment of new positions 
r. tederai ere is another aspect ef this appropriation which deeply interests us. The 


t for fiscal 1955 indicates that the Bureau is currently maintaining a backlog 
8 cases for investigation. These represent claims where doubt exists as to 
ct of infury or the causal relationship between the injury and the final 


ous Fed 
C emplove 
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lity 

e investigative procedure is used to establish the validity of claims From 
tandpoint, it is valuable to both the employees and the Government In 
ations aid materially in seeing that unjustified claims are not paid and that 
yees who present valid claims receive the benefits provided in the compensa 
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here investigations cannot be completed expeditiously, it leads on the one 
extended payments and on the other to delay in rehabilitating the em 
From the standpoint of the employee, we urge that the committee pro 

adequete funds to reduce the backlog so that investigations may ve main 


{on a more current basis 


ar statu 
ble Lo we 


y has a ; : ; 
to t} the ease of the Employees Compensation Appeals Board, we find more ex 
to the 
ort by tl e delays. We have no doubt that the Board is as much concerned as the 
1 the ad yppellants in expediting fair decisions on appeals. Our federation recommends 
he ad 


ard dut the committee approve the amount requested for this activity during the 
fiscal vear 
Chairman, I cannot close without reemphasizing that the compensation 
itute was approved by Congress for these purposes 
|) To provide financial assistance where a worker is injured in the line of duty 
lo rehabilitate him so that there will be the least possible time lost from 
ful employment. 
3) To reduce the nonproductive period of disability from job injuries so that 
will be less cost to the Government. 
these objectives are kept clearly in mind, we are confident that the commit- 
recommendation will enable the agency to give more efficient and effective 
ce to its beneficiaries 
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ada co On behalf of all our members, Mr. Chairman, our federation desires to express 
. i re appreciation for the opportunity of presenting our views on this important 
nd in the ; 
received Bureau or EmpLoyees’ COMPENSATION 
we find 
ermew \ir. McCarr. Mr. Chai man, our interest in the appropriation of 
sie thes sureau of Employees Compensation derives from the fact that 
; an } . ¢ . . . 
2 week the members of our organization are Federal employees throughout 
nts in 79 he United States and its Territories, and as such, those who are 
ayment jured become claimants to the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 
Bees a We find it is necessary to handle various claims throughout the year 
2e ! aL | P ; i 


hat is the primary reason that we are here this morning to testify on 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation appropriation, and the 
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Employees Compensation Board of Appeals appropriations fo: 
forthcoming fiscal year. Because the Bureau discharges a missio 
which is primarily humanitarian, inasmuch as it pays benefits 
employees who are injured in the line of duty, we are supporting 
request of a total appropriation of $2,030,000. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I would like to develop two points 
briefly in connection with the appropriation. The first is that \ 
have been somewhat concerned over the years with the delay 
adjudicating claims. We find that the routine claims are process: 
in a,rather prompt manner, but, as usual, the difficult cases which y 
handle are the ones which require a lot of time. 


DECENTRALIZED OPERATION 


It was testified here yesterday, Mr. Chairman, that a year and 
half ago .he Congress approved the establishment of a field offic: 
the Bureau of E mployees’ Compensation, with the idea of decent 
izmig its operation, in the hope that its work could be expedite: 
handling its claims ‘ hat office was established in San Francisco 
has been in operation approximately a year and a half. 

We have received many commendations from our members in (| 
States serviced by the office, the six States serviced by the San Fran 
cisco field office, on the prompt and efficient manner in which 
claims are handled in contrast to the way they were handled prio 
to the establishment of the office. 

We therefore request the committee to give serious considerati 
to the further decentralization of the Bureau of Employees ( 
pensation 

As evidence of the need for that, | might cite just a few pertin 
figures 

Needless to say, it is impossible to fully evaluate the effectiveness 
of the decentralized operation at this point, because it has not bee: 
in existence very long. But this information which covers a | 
month period, from July 1 to December 31, 1953, I think is indicat 
of the effectiveness of the decentralized ope ration, During that 
period, the San Francisco office was able to make payments withii 
week after the claims were received in 53 percent of the cases. 'T'! 
central office here in Washington which handles all of the remaining 
cases outside of the six-State area in the southern and western, ps 
or the southwestern part of the United States, was unable to begi 
paying any claims in that first week period. 

Senator Taye. In the first what? 

Mr. McCarr. First week period. The first week after a clain 
received the San Francisco office, which is decentralized, was able to 
begin payments in 53 percent of the cases. The central office w 
not able to begin payments in any of the cases, 

Senator Taye. Why were they not? 

Mr. McCarv. Well, there are many reasons, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator THyr. Surely they can take some of them. If anyone wa 
at work at all, they should ba able to adjudicate some claims th: 
from the ee first hour that they would sit down to the table w 
their work laid out in front of them. They should start cleat 
something. What were they doing? If the office here could not do 
it, in the week’s time and the office in San Francisco had in the fi 
week taken 53 percent of them, what is the answer? 
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\ir. McCarr. Well, I can’t give vou a complete answer, Senator 
Senator Tuy. It certainly is not the answer of moving the office, 
cause that had nothing to do with it. If they here would get out 
certain percent in the first week, that would indicate that they were 

work. But if they got out none in the first week, it would indi- 
te that they are neither at work or something else was the reason, 
ecause in a week's time something should be done. Out in Califor- 
tin in a week’s time they got out more than 50 percent of them 
here is some reason for that, and it isn’t just the decentralization 
lt has to be something besides that 

Mr. McCarr. Well, as you can understand, Senator, we are out 
iders looking in. We do not know the day-to-day operations of the 
Bureau. 

Senator Tuyr. We shall find that out, sir 

Mr. McCarr. We are not offering that in the sense of criticism, 
\ir. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyx. But it is criticism, because you are telling us that 
he central office here in. Washington did nothing in a week, and an 
office in California did 53 percent of their claims, adjudicated them 
: the first week. That is a complaint, and there is something wrong 


ADDITIONAL FIELD OFFICES TO EXPEDITE WORK 


Mr. MeCarr. What we were trying to establish was the possibility 
| establishing more decentralized operations of this character 

Senator Tuys. We better find out what is happening right here im 
his Washington office before we star Maybe we will want to take 
vervthing out of Washington Before I would even consider yout 
roposal, | am going to find out what has happened in the Washington 
ffice that made it impossible for them to adjudicate any claims while 
California was taking care of 53 percent of theirs 

I am going to get that answer. If you are not able to give me that 
wswer——you are only making a& suggestion now that we go and 
stablish some more Federal offices. 

Mr. MeCarr. Yes, sir; field offices 

Senator Toye. And I am going to know something about Wash 
ngton before I start looking into additional field offices 

Mr. McCarr. I might add, just as a matter of information, Mi 
Chairman, that as the weeks go on to the second week and the third 
eck and the fourth week and finally the fifth week, the number of 
ases adjudicated or on which payments are made in those weeks b) 
the central office begins to approach the number paid by the San 
Francisco office. 

Senator Tuyr. What was the result in the first inonth? 


Mr. McCarr. At the end 


OFFICE FUNCTION 


Senator Tuyr. Did someone in the outside office just hurriedly go 
ahead and pick the noncontroversials and then adjudicate them? 
{nd did the central office proceed and make a study of them in 
ace-rdance with their findings? ‘Those are questions that have to be 
answered. What I want to find out at the end of the first month, the 
end of the second, the end of the third month, what was the case 
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history, what was the history of the function of the outlying office | 
relation to the function of the central office. 

Those are questions that we are going to have to concern oursely es 
with. 

Mr. McCarr. We do, Mr. Chairman, have figures for the fourth 
week. ‘The San Francisco office is able to begin making payments in 
86 percent of the cases after the fourth week, while the central offic 
is able to begin making payments in 77 percent of the cases. 

Senator Tuyr. Eighty-six and seventy-seventy. That is 9 percent 

Mr. McCarr. So as the time progresses, the ratio becomes much 
closer 

Senator THye. We will make a complete study of that entir 
question, because we were getting reports that they were expediting 
them, expediting the adjudication of these claims, and that they wer 
getting them closer to a current transaction. That, of course, is 
what we want. We are not going to have anyone that is entitled to a 
compensation sitting here wondering why in the world they are not 
getting the compensaiion, because they need the money, if they ar 
disabled, if they eannot work. They have an expense and they should 
have their claims adjudicated. 1T know that we are going to see that 
they are 

Mr. MecCartr. We certainly appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Taye. But I wouldn’t accept just the theory that they 
decentralize the central office and establish a lot more field office 
We will see what is happening here that makes it bog down 

Mr. McCarr. Fine, Mr. Chairman. I would like to address myse! 
to two additional points, if I may. 


INVESTIGATION 


One point is a question which was discussed in part yesterday, and 
involves the investigation aspect of the Bureau’s work. In looking 
at the budget we find that there is a backlog of 378 cases to be investi 
gated. ‘Testimony has been offered that prior to the reduction in force 
last year, the Bureau was able to investigate 2,200 cases, while afte: 
the reduction in force they were able to investigate only 1,100. The 
investigating process is of value to the claimants and it is of equal value 
to the Federal Government, because on the one hand a claimant who 
has a valid claim certainly should have his claim paid, and where there 
is a question of doubt, the investigative process has to be used. On 
the other hand, where a claimant presents an invalid claim, certainly 
the Government should not be liable under the statute. For thai 
reason, Mr. Chairman, we urge that the committee give consideration 
to providing funds for the Bureau to employ an adequate number of 
investigators to assure the validity of the claims that are sent in. 


ADDITIONAL INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Chairman, there is one final point that I would like to bring to 
the attention of the committee. 

Senator Toye. How many additional investigators would you fee! 
would be necessary? 

Mr. McCarr. Mr. Chairman, as I recall from the testimony yester 
day, the investigatory staff was reduced by one-half last year as a 
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uS 
lt of reduced appropriations. ‘That was 15 investigators. It 
\ ld seem to us that the committee, in its wisdom, could seriously 
ynsider the addition of those 15 investigators who were involved in 
ition in foree earlier 


P office 


oursely es 


1¢ fourtl ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
ments 
ral off Referring again to some comments that were made yesterday, I juse 
vant to make this one general statement, Mr. Chairman. We as an 
perce) organization, as a trade union, would much prefer if we could reduct 
les mucl materially the number of compensation claims that we have to con- 
der. Our primary function in the field of compensation is to prevent 
it entire claims, if possible, by making sure that an adequate safety program 
cpediti , exists and that accidents do not occur 
hey wi Senator Tuyr. Where do most of these claims come from? What 
ourse division of the Federal employment? 
tled to a \ir. MeCarr. Mr. Chairman, quite naturally the large number of 
are | claims comes from the Government’s industrial establishments, such 
they a as shipyards, arsenals, the Post Office Department, and installations 
y shou of that tvpe. 
see th In addition, we have quite a few claims that come from employees 
ho are engaged in hazardous occupations, such as employees in 
an tuberculosis hospitals of the Veterans’ Administration and meat 
rat the nspector employees who are exposed to animal diseases and things of 
| offic that nature. But the bulk of them come from industrial establish 
ments because there is inachinery and things of that nature that they 
Ss myself have to cope with, 
| just want to close my comments, Mr. Chairman, by assuring this 
committee, as we have assured the Department of Labor, that we will 
be only too happy to lend our resources to an adequate safety program 
ch will prevent or minimize the need for our coming and asking 
lay, anc for additional funds for the payments of compensation 
lookin Senator Tuyr. It would be much better to put your efforts in 
investi eliminating the hazards that bring about an accident than it is to 
mm fore t for the compensation after the accident occurs 
ile afte Mr. McCarr. You are quite right, from a humanitarian standpoint 
0 Phe othing else, sir 
al valuc Senator Tuyr. Indeed 
ant why Mr. MeCarr. And we certainly appreciate the opportunity pro- 
re ther led for us to come and visit with you. 
ed. On Senator Toye. Thank you. We are glad we had the opportunity 
ertainl) to have you with us. ; . 


‘or tha 


The Bureau of Employees’ Compensation was invited to submit a 
leratior " 


tement in comment upon the testimony of Mr. MeCart, and such 


mber 0 tatement follows:) 
in 

The difference between the record of the San Francisco district office and the 
ral office of the Bureau in the payment of claims within 1 week is explained 
the number of claims handled by the respective offices. During the first 6 
of the fiscal vear the central office received an average of 54 new claims 
bring i per day as compared to 9 received by the San Francisco office The relatively 
ill volume of claims processed by the district office make it possible to give 
vou fer pe al priority to each new claim as it is received his is not possible in the 
ral office because of the much larger caseload and the necessity of developing 
lete eases by correspondence The accessibility of the San Francisco 
vestel ce for personal contact with claimants and the employing agency reporting 
[Ar as A j ry cases facilitates collection of information essential for the prompt adjudi- 
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cation of a claim which under central office procedures must be obtained by ¢o; 
respondence with its attendant delays. This is an important factor in making 
initial payment of a claim. 


Moreover, the San Francisco district office handles only claims involving ciy;| STATE 
employees of the United States, whereas the central office handles and adjudicates WIC 
a variety of other claims. The claimants in the latter cases must also re 
consideration and this precludes priority handling of a special class of cases sy ASS] 
as is possible in the smaller San Francisco district office. ANT 

The central office processes a payroll each workday for the payment of new 
claims and short-term disabilities. During the 6-month period ended December | OF . 
31, 1953, the daily payroll in the central office averaged 75 payments. In addi- 
tion the Bureau processes monthly payrolls numbering over 16,000 payments for Seng 


death and permanent disability benefits as compared with 1,900 such cases 
the district office rolls. The total expenditures for benefits approved by thy 
central office for the first 6 months of the year amounted to $18,428,341 and for which 
the district office $2,519,387. rhe 

The difference in time lag between receipt of claims and certification of first 
payment is clearly due to the difference in volume of work and in the proximit, 
of the adjudicating office to the establishments reporting the injuries. 

The table which follows shows the total percentage of initial claims paid by th 


Jureal 


s+ hs : : : “St 
Bureau within each of the first 5 weeks following receipt of such claims and th: u 
distribution of these payments between the central office in Washington, D. ( surea 
and the district office at San Francisco. The study is based on a random sample local 2 
of 25 percent of all initial claims paid during the period July 1 through December exceed 
31, 1953: . 
Augus 
Elapsed time between receipt of claim CA-4 by Bureau and certification of first Sec. 
payment, July through December 1953 
Total Central office San Franciscc 
Calendar days a Cumu Per Cumu- Pe Cu 
Cases lative Cases . lative | Cases er- lat 
cent cent cent Appropr! 
percent percent percent Prior es 
1to7 118 11.0 11.0 21 2.4 2.4 97 53.0 ro 
& to 14 423 39.4 50.4 375 2.1 44.5 48 26. 2 d 
15 to 21 256] 23.8] 74.2 246! 27.6) 72.1 10} 55 s4 
22 to 28 46 4.3 78. 5 44 4.9 77.0 | 2 1.1 s 
29 to 35 38 3.5 82.0 34 3.8 80.8 | 4 2.2 RN 
Over 35 193 18.0 100. 0 171 19.2 100. 0 22 | 12.0 LO 
Total 1,074 100. 0 891 100.0 183 100. 0 
Average number of days 2u 30 | 22 | 
Total number of days 30, 604 26, 671 4,023 | 
{ 
Based on random sample of 25 percent 1. Collec 
la be 
Other pertinent workload data covering the 6-month period ended Dec. 31, 1°48, { », 
the 2 office 8 le 
(d 
™ ¢ 
San Francisc YJ 
— Central — 
Item Total office 2 Centr 
Number | Percent 3. Exec 
nat 
Number of new injuries reported 44, 284 37, 498 6, 786 aiid 
Number of new claims received 8, 077 6, 833 1, 244 154 stimat 
Number of payments made T 
For cases involving civil employees of the United States 136, 277 113, 380 22, 807 6.5 - 
For cases of other beneficiaries 36, 885 36, 885 0 
Total number of payments 173, 162 | 150, 265 22, 897 


Value of benefits paid ie ~ $20, 947, 728 |$18, 428, 341 2, 519, 387 2.0 
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BurEAvU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


STATEMENTS OF EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER; ARYNESS J. 
WICKENS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER; CHARLES D. STEWART, 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; HENRY J. FITZGERALD, ASSIST- 
ANT COMMISSIONER; RICHARD F. JONES, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Senator Toye. We w:ll proceed with the next item which is the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. We have an estimate of $5,396,000, 
which is an increase of $51,000 over the current year’s appropriation. 

The estimate contemplates the reduction of 14 positions. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


“Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the work of the 
Bureau, including advances or reimbursement to State, Federal, and 
local agencies and their employees for services rendered, and not to 
exceed $15,000 for services as authorized by section 15 of the Act of 
August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), [$5,345,000] $5 396 ,000.”’ 


Sec. 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, is quoted on p. 46.) 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 | 1955 

A ypriation or estimats $5, 345, 000 $5, 396, 000 

Prior year balance available 49, 205 
otal appropriation or estimate », 304, 295 5, 396, 000 

Obligations by activities 
Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Change 
Description 
Posi Posi Posi 
t 1ount 
tion Amoun tion Amoun tion Amount 
( ection, analysis and publication of 
rand economic statistics 
fanpower and employment 243 | $1, 513, 136 242 | $1, 583,812 ] +-$70. 67¢ 
Prices and cost of living 234 1, 231, 493 233 1, 225, 078 l 6,415 
Wages and industrial relations 169 944, 014 168 956, 695 1 +12, 681 
Housing and public construction 61 364, 300 51 301, 881 10 | 62, 419 
Measurement of productivity 29 164, 698 29 | 167, 506 | +2, 808 
Industrial injuries 26 133, 530 26 | 148, 426 | +14, 896 
Foreign labor conditions 12 71, 760 2 | 72, 979 +1, 219 
2. Central administrative services Ys 520, 551 Ws 519, 767 ~784 
3. Executive direction and program coordi 
nation 67 | 432, 526 | 66 | 419, 856 1 12, 670 
Total direct obligations 939 5, 376, 008 925 | 5,396, 000 14 +19, 992 
Estimated savings 18, 287 | | 18, 287 
| 
7 | ba 

otal appropriation ___.... 5, 394, 295 5, 396, 000 | +1, 705 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
5 vary Personal Services 
ta imber of permanent position 1,029 939 
equ sient of a ther positions 60 56 
er of all emy ‘ 1,040 949 
AV £ i 4 4 
Genera : 
AV slar $4, 589 $4, 679 $4, 68 
Aver rad GS-64.3 GS-#.2 G 
sr bl 4 
Permanent position $4, 483, 942 $4, 210, 620 #4, 216 
tier p ns 280, 259 142, 822 RI 
R Liar pa n exe 1 52-week Dase 16, 916 16, 400 9 
I ent at e Da rates 15, 486 20, 149 20, 149 
tal personal service obligations 4, 796, 603 4, 389. 99] 4 
Direct Ohbliga « 
i ul ce 4, 766, 08 4, 322, 251 4, 333, 2 
2 Travel 236, 923 201, 100 189 
l'ransportation of thing &, 653 6, 000 6, OOF 
4 ¢ r 58, O4¢ 219, 224 242, 22 
Rent i utility I e 81, 418 80, 000 80, 000 
1 reproductio 140. 806 124, 107 2 (i 
Other ractual services 18, 20] 322. 010 22 (1 
$ perfor ‘ 16, 172 8, 190 R 10% 
8 { i 78 ) 76, 732 75, 2 
y KqQquipm t &, 918 10, 000 10, 001 
Refund \ ‘ lf 240) 
] la i er 11, 094 6. 394 6. 000 
Potal direct obligation 5, 726, O85 5, 376, 008 5, 396, 00 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Toye. You may proceed in any way you desire. 

Mr. Cracusr. Mr. Chairman, I think I would like to review briefly 
the statement that I have prepared for you. I cannot read it all, 
but it will be helpful if I can start at the beginning and go a few pages. 

Senator THyn. You may proceed. Your statement will be in- 
cluded in the printed record in full. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF LABOR STATISTICS 





! a report of the vear’s activities in the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Tl 
Bureau has rarely, if ever before, had its figures so widely and effectively used f 
so n v important purposes During 1953 a total of more than one quarter 
nillion inquiries were answered. and 2% million pieces of mail (releases, bulletins 
et we! istributed in response to requests The Bureau’s statistics have br 
come so much a part of pu ‘economic thinki that their use and the publi 


reliat ipon them can s reely | yveremphasis It is. we believe, of utr 
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ortance that the Bureau’s work be continued without impairment of either the 


or the quality of the statistical information now available for public use 


955 est lhe estimate for 1955 totals $5,396,000 and is approximately the same us was 
ypriated for 1954 It provides for continuation of the regular program in 
ration this fiscal year. The estimate ineludes funds for penalty-mail costs 


{ they are offset by funds which were provided this year for special projects 


f the Rureau’s data 


ear 1953 has witnessed a significant change in the American economic 
ution 4 major phase, the program of expanding our production facilities 
began after Korea, has been completed. Now with the truce, we are enter- 








; w phase, and turning our attention to the problems of strengthening and 
ing our civillan economy. 
$4 \s the President said, in talking to the Nation on January 1 “Our prol lems are 
"9 ‘ * * * All of us are concerned with the cost of food and clothing and 
with taxes and income and savings and jobs * * * The Federal Gover 
should be prepared at all times—reaty at a moment’s notice—to use every 
{ ! I wns to sustain the basic prosperity of our people.”’ 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is geared to provide the President, 
‘ Co business, and labor with much of the current economic information 
° ll permit them, in the words of the President, to ‘‘make the adjustments 
sarv to meet changing circumstances without encouraging disaster and with- 
bringing about the economic chaos for which the Communists h ype ™ 
“* statistical indexes, series, and economic reports issued by the Bureau of 
2 Statistics have produced some of the key figures needed for appraising 
S, 1S ymie changes and planning adjustments by private industry and by Govern- 
In adapting its program to the funds available in the current fiscal vear, 
Bureau has made every effort to provide the statistics which are basic for an 
tal line of current economic developments. 
¥ y Many of the Bureau’s statistics are used by the Council of Economie Advisers 
Joint Committee on the Economie Report as economic indicators. They 
» watched closely by business and labor. The following outline shows the 
vhich some of the Bureau’s reports signal changing economic conditions. 
g Signals 
ent Induscries affected, localities affected 
ours First sign of changes in work schedules 
W K earnings Changes in employees’ spending ability 
Changing wage rates in an industry 
Q t Changes in the availability of jobs 
Hiring Changes in the level of employment 
W sale prices prices for raw materials, industrial and agricultural products 
( rice index ( in prices of living essentials, and what city families get for their 
Size of pre vailing increases or decreases; industries and areas where changes 
are occurring 
Changes in a major demand for building materials and skilled labor 
y briefly Plans tor Government action to deal with economic problems require that all 
d it all these data be available as early as possible. The Bureau of Labor Statistics em- 
ployment figures, for example, are the only comprehensive nationwide employ- 
W pages nent data that show the industries in which activity is slackening or expanding, 
be in the areas which are affected, and the employment results which are being achieved 
by any action. They are an important key to the administration of the Employ- 


ment Act of 1946 
lhe Council of Economie Advisers has recently called for more prompt and 


re detailed information on the employment situation (At the request of 

Chairman Burns, of the Council, the Bureau has speeded up its collection and 

tabulation of the statistics of employment, weekly hours of work, weekly earnings, 

need { and hourly earnings This required staff overtime on weekends and the establish- 

anid ( ment of some special collections from the largest firms, but as a result of our 
bulleti efforts, these data are now available some 10 days to 2 weeks earnier than they 
have | were formerly. Employment conditions as of the middle of November were re- 
publ ported to the Council on December 5 and released to the public on December 11; 


a aa the December figures were sent to the Council on January 5. 
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Employment and manpower 

The events of 1953 have brought about a changed outlook for the Nation's 
manpower. Civilian employment reached new all-time peaks in 1953, and 
employment reached a postwar low. However, there has been some droy 
employment and some increase in unemployment in recent months. The 
spective reduction in the Armed Forces will have some influence upon the labor 
market in 1954, and will also require a reexamination of our military Manpower 
problems and policies 

The reports and analyses of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have been accept 
as authoritative among Government agencies for the purpose of policy discus * 


i 


on the manpower problem hey are used, for example, by the Labor Depart- 
ment itself, the Council of Economic Advisers, the Office of Defense Mobilizat 
the National Security Council, the Department of Defense, the Selective Ser, 


System, and the Veterans’ Administration 

To aid the Selective Service System and the Department of Defense, the Dy 
partment of Labor issues the List of Critical Occupations. The list, first issu: 
in World War IT and reissued when fighting began in Korea, is being revised 
take into account recent changes in the defense program A standby list i 
being prepared for immediate use in the event of full mobilization. The Burea 
studies of potential occupational shortages are essential in preparing these list 

In considering proposed changes in the size of the Armed Forces, in legislatio 
on military training, and the most equitable distribution of military service 
President and the Congress must know the facts about the size of the supply of 
physically fit men, the composition of that supply in terms of fathers, students 
reservists, etc., and how alternative proposals would affect the civilian labor fore: 
These facts have been studied and reports prepared by the Bureau for the Office 
of Defense Mobilization and Presidential commissions, assessing the adequacy of 
the military manpower pool under varying proposals on the size of the Armed 
Forces 

At the same time. the Bureau is making studies for the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Department of Defense, and other interested agencies on the number 
and kinds of workers who will be needed for defense production; how many skilled 
scientific, and professional workers we have now, and how many will be needed, 
and what training and skill conservation progra .s should be set up, and which 
industries and areas will need additional worker 

The Bureau has given particular attention {vu those technical and professional 
skills which are the kev to manpower problems in an age when science and tec!) 
nology are necessary for survival. The Bureau is making continuing studies o 
the demand and supply of these groups, in cooperation with the National Science 
Foundation and private professional societies 


f 


Construction 

tesidential building, which has averaged somewhat over $10 billion annually 
during the past 5 vears, promises to be one of the most important factors in su 
taining employment and consumer incomes during the coming year. The Bureau 
in cooperation with ‘.e Department of Commerce, has analyzed future prospects 
and has estimated that expenditures for all types of new construction during 1954 
will total about $34 villion, a decline of only 2 percent from the all-time high of 
1953. 

The Bureau’s statistics on new nonfarm dwelling units started each month is an 
important economic indicator. The Council of Economie Advisers has made 
extensive use of our statistics on housing and construction activity. Council 
staff committees have analyzed the problems of housing credit, slum clearanc 
and public works planning, and have developed proposals for future Government 
action in these areas to assist in stabilizing the economy. Future decisions based 
on these proposals will be influenced by trends shown by the Bureau’s construction 
statistics. 

The Bureau’s monthly reports on Federal, State, and local public works activity 
measure the contribution of Government-financed construction to the national 
economy. These data for past periods have provided the Council and the Joi: 
Committee with an indication of the employment-creating potentials of various 
types of public works, thus suggesting the course of future action in the event a 
need arises for bolstering the economy through expanded public works. 


Price indexes 
During the past vear, living costs, as portrayed by the Consumer Price Index, 
have been stabilized. The index for November 1953 was less than 1 percent 
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her than it was a year ago. Business and agricultural prices, as reflected by 


ie Nat 3 ‘ Wholesale Price Index, have leveled off during 1953 after a 2-year decline, 
3, At ich began in April 1951 
ne droy [hese price indexes, long the official barometers of changes in the purchasing 
The , er of the consumer’s dollar and the business dollar, are among the most 
n the tive of all economic indicators and most widely quoted During 1953, with 
MAappower the great interest in price trends, and particularly the interest in prices of foods 
ind other farm products, these indexes have proved invaluable tools in analyzing 
in aces ent economic developments. Both the Consumer Price Index and the 
discu : Wholesale Price Index are now published on a revised postwar basis. They are 
or Depart \ilable promptly, and their issuance is always awaited by the public and the 
obilizat Both the indexes are used in escalator clauses in private and public 
ive Ser tracts involving billions of dollars 
lhe Consumer Price Index, as revised, was issued for January 1953, completing 
se, the D i at ion program authorized by the Congress in the spring of 1949 In spite 
first j f repeated announcements by the Bureau of the eels revision, intro 
revised tion of the revised index threatened to create some industrial relations 
list ns. Some management and labor groups, which were not prepared to 
e Bure ft their contracts to the revised index by the end of 1952, asked President 
these I hower to exten’ the life of the “old series’”’ index for 6 months in order to 
legislat e them further time to adjust wage esenlator clauses in their coniracts to the 
ervice ! ed index. You will recall that I appeared before your committee last year 
> Supply of nnection with this problem. I can now report that the 6-month extension 
stuct ind the general acceptance of the revised index resulted in successful renegotiation 
abor fo idification of contracts; no work stoppages, so far as the Bureau is aware, 
the O lted from the changeover. The “old series’’ index was discontinued with the 
lequa "\ cation of the index for June 1953 
the Arm Chere are well over 3 million workers whose wages are governed in part Dy 
inges in the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index. The contracts in the automobile 
f Defensi ind related industries run until the summer of 1955. Meantime, new contracts 
he number being signed on this basis, as for example, a 5-year contract ending in 1958, 
ny skil d by a firm and a union in the textile industry These long-terin contracts 
be need iid not be made or carried out if there were not complete confidence in the 
and w! accuracy of the indexes on which they are based, and in the expectation that 
r accuracy will be maintained. The Government thus assists in the advance 
rofessiona ent of industrial peace by supplying information which contributes to peaceful 
and t ive settlements 
studies of The Bureau’s Wholesale Price Index occupies the same kind of leading position 
ial Scie is a barometer of prices of raw materials, industrial and agricultural products 


Wholesale Price Index, issued on a revised basis in January 1952, has been 
nsively used this year by economic analysts in public and private ageneie 
has been for over half a century, and in long-term business contracts, such 





1 annual ose involving the construction of Naval vessels, generators, etc., and in 
aon term private commercial leases and service contracts. 
ie Burea 
, prospect Wages 
uring 1954 Wage Fates increased slowly but steadily throughout the year 1953. Reports 
ne high of to the Bureau on specific wage settlements between individual companies and 
ons al that typical wage increases ranged from 5 to 9 cents per hour in 
ionth is an 1953. In manufacturing industries, the rise in wage rates was approximately 
has mad offset. by the decline in hours of work, so that the level of weekly earnings remained 
Council almost constant at about $72 a week during the year. Thus the purchasing power 
clearan of factory wage earners was sustained throughout the year. 
yvernme! Che Bureau continued its surveys of community wage rates, but on a reduced 
ions based basis. These surveys are used by the Department of Defense and other Federal 
nstructi .zencies to determine prevailing rates of pay for tens of thousands of ungraded 
Federal personnel as well as by business firms and unions in private wage determi- 
cS activit ations. In each of the 17 major labor markets in which these surveys are now 
> national onducted, the needs of other Federal agencies are taken fully into account. 
the Jc Duplication by other Federal agencies in survey activity in these areas has been 
of various eliminated, as recommended by the Hoover Commission, although other agencies 
le event a ontinue to survey wages in many areas not covered by the Bureau. These 


tudies disclose the wage position of key categories of white-collar and manual 

workers, and they are quite generally used by employers and unions in setting 

and reviewing their wage scales. In fiscal 1953, more then 20,000 bulletins on the 

community wage program were sold by the Government Printing Office 

| percent The wage information developed by the Bureau has always been used by the 
Congress and the executive branch in connection with national minimum-wage 


ice Index 
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policy, which is under review this year; by the Joint Committee on the Econo letailed 














Report and the Council of Economie Advisers in evaluating the economic sitya re Se 
tio! vy the Civil Service Commission and the Congress in considering the salay hes 
position of classified civil service personnel; and in many other ways. uety 1 
ifo 

Industrial relations act 
d i 

Chere were no large or prolonged industry or nationwide work stoppages during ited 
rhe total idieness directly due to labor-management disputes, according and el 
uu of Labor Statistics data, declined to 27 million man-days in 1953 pe oO 

ent of total estimated working time. The number of man-days lost wa ] 


maller than in any postwar year except 1951, and was less than half the tota 








lhe Bureau in gaugir the changing climate of industrial relations not « recidel 
produces these figures on stoppages, but it also produces reports used by la safety 
and managerient in negotiating agreements Section 211 of the Labor Mana hest t 
ment Relations Act requires the Bureau to maintain for public use a file of current rhrou 
collective bargaining agreements This file now consists of approximately 5,000 expan 
agreements, as compared with 12,000 2 years ago The file, even in its reduced the ess 
fori, is frequently consulted by employers and unions when they are negotiat the da 
new agreements, and by Federal agencies and the general public. It also ser we 
as the basis for a small number of studies by the Bureau each year of select limite 
contract provisions, such as paid holidays, vacations, seniority, and the 
These studies are of great value in indicating the types of standards agreed to , ee 
collective bargaining In the coming year the industrial relations analyses a Gre 
statistics of the Bureau will be especially important in the consideration of labor progré 
management legislatior respol 
Prod ; /> | pal 
oductivily Burea 
Postwar developments throughout the world have focused increasing attentior for de 
by management, labor, and the general public on productivity, or output per vhich 
man-hour. Interest has been stimulated by inclusion of wage escalator provisions for us 
in labor-management contracts which relate wage increases in a general wav to wren 
the increasing productivity of the American economy ( 
Before World War II, the Bureau of Labor Statistics produced an annua ment 
index of productivity in manufacturing as a whole. This index was discontinued legisl 
in 1940 due to shifts in production during the war and the consequent impossibilit Ch 
of providing comparable data for that period Studies of productivity in individ to off 
ual industries have been made by the Bureau in the postwar period, but this year than 
for the first time since the war, the Bureau expects to complete indexes of produc both 
tivity for all manufacturing These indexes will link 1939 and the prewar years econ 
with the period 1947-53, and will provide annual indexes in future years. labo 
Such limited data as are available show that productivity in the United State In 
is in general at least twice as high as that in comparable industries of Western to ec 
Europe For the past several years, the United States Government, through the of la 
Foreign Operations Administration, has been endeavoring to stimulate increased labo 
productivity among our friends and allies abroad. Examples of high productivity tota 
of American industry have been made available to employers and unions in foreig as W 


countries to stimulate and improve output in those countries, through studies b 
the Bureau of Labor Statisties financed by the then Mutual Security Agencev 
The American example of high productivity has emphasized throughout thi 
western world the fact that the standard of living of any nation is primarily 
determined by the productivity of its industry. It is also important that we 
know how fast we are increasing our own productive efficiency compared wit! 
other countries, not only in Western but also in Eastern Europe. For this reaso1 
even the limited statistical program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the area 


of industrial productivity will be of increasing international significance. 
Work injuries 

The year 1953 witnessed a further drop in the rates of work injuries in man 
factur according to the data collecved by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Injury rates of men on the job had been steadily declining in the postwar vears 
until the rapid expansion of industrial activitv brought about by the outbrea 





of hostilities in Korea. This produced a rise in injuries and a loss of some of th 

ground that had been gained, although there has been some improvement recent! : 
The measurement of these trends is accomplished through the Bureau’s statis- Fo 

tics of work injuries, which provide, with limited cooperation from a few States nz 


annual estimates of the total volume of work injuries in the United States, injur req 


rates for a wide range of manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, and ag 
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he Eeo tailed studies of accident causes and accident-prevention problems in one or 
nomic re selected bigh-injury rate industries a vear 

ng the sala, ese Bureau statistics and studies are the basic tools of the occupational 

movement Thev demonstrate both the humanitarian and the economie 

| for accident prevention They stimulate both management and the workers 

; n They pinpoint the problem areas where safety efforts must be concen- 

poere for effective results. They measure progress or retrogression in safety 

m, SCCO! encourage greater safety efforts in order to hold the recorded gains or to 

3 in 19 } ; } 
aap out the losses. Without such data, safetv engineers and management 
pig ab be working in the dark, and their most persuasive sales arguments would 
a’ 

» States and business management, in Whom lies the responsibility for 

7 ae lent prevention, depend upon the Bureau for these essential tools The 

ae. movement has grown mightily in recent vears, and the Bureau has done its 


» meet the growing demands for detailed d 


e) 
‘ } } ation and technical improvements, the Bureg 
ates, enlarged its industrial representation, increased 


aia to support satety programs, 
has 





mcreas dd mec 





ded its sery ices tot 
ee eae ntial detail in which the data are presented, and improved the quality of 








nego j lata with practically no change in available resources for this work We are, 

also : on » meet. current requests from the States to expand our present 
ene ed eral-State cooperative program in this field. 

rhe ypiditions 

i i Great changes taking place in international economic affairs affect dom. stic 

NM Of 1a rams and policies, in many of which the Department of Labor has important 

yonsibilities The fact-finding, analytical, and statistical work required by the 

| partment for its activities in the international field is the responsibility of the 

au of Labor Statistics For example, the Department has a responsibility 

S attenti for determining the effect of imports upon domestic employment in industries 

output per h are affected by tariffs, and che Bureau of Labor Statistics prepares reports 

Provisio ! on this subject. It also supplies basic information to other Government 

ral way t es. to Members of the Congress, and to management, labor, and the publie 


sloyment and unemployment in foreign countries, on Wage and price develop- 











an ant ts. productivity, trade-union activities, labor-management relations, and labor 
scontin lation and standards, 
ipossibilit lhe facilities of the Bureau, with its access to the Foreign Service reports and 
in indiv 1 ficial and private publications sent in by 34 fulltime labor attachés and more 
this year an a hundred other reporting officers who deal with tabor problems, are essentiai 
of prod oth in assessing potential effects of labor developments abroad on the domestic 
om, year ‘ nomy and in analyzing the impact of | nited States economic developments on 
ie ibor’s status abroad 
ted Stat In its international studies and publications, the Bureau uses every opportunit 
; 1 its in ig ‘ and publications, th ireau u very opportunity 
f Wester to contrast in a realistic way labor conditions in the Free World with the status 
ougn { of labor in the Soviet orbit Some of the articles comparing purchasing power of 
nereast abor in various countries and the different types of unionism in democratic and 
ductivit totalitarian countries have been frequently reprinted and quoted in this country 
in tore! as well as abroad 
itudies | ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
the In the course of the: Bureau’s effort to keep abreast of current demands and 
primari needs, a great many administrative difficulties have been encountered Large 
that vw scale readjustments have been required in program and in the personnel of the 
ured wit Bureau during the last several years. The completion of the special project for 
IS reas the revision of the Consumer Price Index, the elimination of working funds from 
the ar the stabilization agencies, and the reemployment of permanent employees who 
had transferred to de‘ense agencies combined to produce widespread shifts of 
personnel within the Bureau. Much managerial and supervisory time has been 
spent in the effective placement of transferred employees; special training was 
cities required in many cases in order to qualify employees for new assignments and 
om * ; the supervisory staff carried a tremendous load of work in aicing displaced em 
. a to ployees, explaining their rights and helping them to make decisions 
ne of t I mproved e fficre ney 
recent We are continuing vigorous efforts to increase the productivity of our operations, 
8 stat For example, the computations for the Wholesale Price Index have been mecha- 
A Stat nized, with the result that approximately twice the volume of work which is 
8, Injur required for the revised index) is being done with fewer employees than 2 years 
ries, and ago In employment statistics, increased use is being made of mechanized pro- 
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cedures in editing and coding schedules. In addition, we have arranged to 
punch cards from cooperating State agencies, thus eliminating the need 
editing and card punching by the Bureau staff. 


Program adjustments 


Some examples of program changes made in recent years are as follows: C 
munity wage surveys were reduced from 30 cities to 17, and industrywide wa 
surveys from 8 to 4 each year; annual surveys of union wage scales in the bak 
industry were eliminated; the file of current collective-bargaining agreements \ 
cut in half; the city worker’s family budget, instituted by direction of this cor 
mittee in 1945, was not repriced; statistics on the comparative purchasing power 
of wages in the United States and other countries have been dropped; direct 
productivity reports for individual industries have been discontinued; occupation: 
outlook studies (especially authorized by the Congress) have been cut in half 
and only a few of the occupations covered in the 1951 edition of the Oceupationa 
Outlook Handbook have been revised, thus making it far out of date: and sta 
tistics on housing starts and on characteristics of new housing in large metropolita: 
areas were eliminated 3 years ago 


CONCLUSION 


We have a program for fiscal 1955 which we believe is essential for needs that 
are now foreseen. The confidence of the public in che accuracy and integrity of 
the Bureau’s data is higher than ever. If we have the funds to insure the integrity 
of all statistics issued by the Bureau, the information which we furnish to th: 
Government and to the public will help to solve some of the Nation’s critica! 
economic problems 


YEARLY REPORT 


Mr. Ciaacuer. This is a report of the year’s activities in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The Bureau has rarely, if ever before, had its 
figures so widely and effectively used for so many important purposes 
During 1953 a total of more than one-quarter million inquiries were 
answered, and 2% million pieces of mail (releases, bulletins, et cetera) 
were distributed in response to requests. The Bureau’s statistics 
have become so much a part of public economic thinking that their 
use and the public’s reliance upon them can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. It is, we believe, of utmost importance that the Bureau’s 
work be continued without impairment of either the range or the 
quality of the statistical information now available for public use. 

The estimate for 1955 totals $5,396,000 and is approximately the 
same as was appropriated for 1954. It provides for continuation of 
the regular program in operation this fiscal year. The estimate 
includes funds for penalty mail cost but they are offset largely by 
nonrecurring items which were provided this year for special projects 
but which are not included in the 1955 request. 

As you indicated earlier, we have a reduction in the number of 
positions, so we have a little less for this year. 

Senator Tuyr. You do have an increase over the current year’s 
appropriation, but that is for the mail cost and for the additional 
administrative function, but you are reducing your overall staff by 
14 positions? 

LAGUE. That is right. 


MAIL COST 


Senator Tuyr. What are the other items besides the mail cost that 
brings about an increase at the same time that you are having a 
decrease in the number of employees? 

Mr. Cracur. Well, it is the mail cost, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Tuyp. Just the mail cost in itself? 

Mr. Cuacusn. That mail cost for us next year would run $190,000 
That is what we estimate the cost is. The Budget Bureau has allowed 

$151,000 for it. But this year we will have a cost of $166,000 for 

salty mail, which is not shown here. So if we added that to the 

ire that we have for this year, we would have over $5,500,000 and 
suld show a decrease of about $115,000. That accounts for the loss 
) positions 

Che situation is that the Department is turning over funds to us to 

et the mail cost this year. Being a statistical organization, we 
vould go out of business in a sense if we didn’t have the right to use 
the mails, as you know. 

senator Ture. That is correct. 

\ir. CLaaue. The year 1953 has witnessed a significant change in 
the American economic situation. A major phase, the program of 
expanding our production facilities, which began after Korea, has been 
completed. Now with the truce, we are entering a new phase, and 
turning our attention to the problems of strengthening and expanding 
our civilian economy. 

\s the President said, in talking to the Nation on January 4: 

Our problems are many * * * All of us are conrerned with the cost of food 
and clothing and shelter—with taxes and income and savings and jobs * * * The 


Federal Government should be prepared at all times—ready at a moment’s 
tice—to use every proper means to sustain the basic prosperity of our people. 


AIMS OF THE BUREAU 


The work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is geared to provide the 
President, the Congress, business, and labor with much of the current 
economic information which will permit them, in the words of the 
President, to— 
make the adjustments necessary to meet changing circumstances without en- 
couraging disaster and without bringing about the economic chaos for which the 
Communists hope. 

The statistical indexes, series, and economic reports issued by the 
Jureau of Labor Statistics have produced some of the key figures 
needed for appraising economic changes and planning adjustments 
by private industry and by government. In adapting its program 
to the funds available in the current fiscal year, the Bureau has made 
every effort to provide the statistics which are basic for an under- 
standing of current economic developments. 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


On the next page, I have a list of the current economic indicators, 
about a dozen of them, that we supply to the Joint Committee on the 
Kconomic Report and the Council of Economic Advisers. They are 
a list of significant ones. 

Plans for Government action to deal with economic problems 
require that all these data be available as early as possible. ‘The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics employment figures, for example, are the 
only comprehensive nationwide employment data that show the 
industries in which activity is slackening or expanding, the areas 
which are affected, and the employment results which are being 
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achieved by any action. They are an important key to the adminis. 
tration of the Employment Act of 1946. 


INFORMATION ON EMPLOYMENT SITUATION REQUESTED 


The Council of Economie Advisers has recently called for more 
prompt and more detailed information on the employment situation, 
At the request of Chairman Burns of the Counci!, the Bureau has 
speeded up its collection and tabulation of the statistics of employ- 
ment, weekly hours of work, weekly earnings, and hourly earnings. 
This required staff overtime on weekends and the establishment of 
some special collections from the largest firms, but as a result of our 
efforts these data are now available some 10 days to 2 weeks earlier 
than they were formerly. Employment conditions as of the middle of 
November were reported to the Council on December 5 and released 
to the public on December 11; the December figures were sent to the 
Council on January 5. 

Last Monday, March 8, we reported these figures, having worked 
over the weekend, to Chairman Burns and the President, and yester- 
day our report was issued to the public, on March 10. I have copies 
of that report, which came out showing the change from January to 
February. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have copies here? 

Mr. Ciacuer. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Tuyr. This should fo into the record. Would it be of 
benefit if this was made a part of the record? 

Mr. Cracue. | think perhaps the Secretary’s general staiement, 
yes, and perhaps the tables that we have. Let me explain. There 
are 2 statements here, 1 by the Secretary on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Labor as a whole, covering both the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics and the Bureau of Employment Secuirty, which has the unem- 
ployment figures. 

Senator Tuyr. This is different from what the Secretary gave us, 
then? 

STATEMENT OF EMPLOYMENT ISSUED 


Mr. Cracur. No, this is the result of the Secretary’s decision. 
This is the first time we have issued in our Department a joint re- 
lease covering our Bureau of Labor Statistics figures, whien show em- 
ployment in the tables at the end of the second statement, and at the 
same time showing the relationship of the insured unemployment 
figures to the employment figures. 

This was done partly in response to the action of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report which recommended that there be 
one single report for the Federal Government on the subject of em- 
ployment and unemployment. 

The census is not yet ready to release its figures for February but 
our Department has gone ahead, bringing together the sets of figures 
which we have at our disposal. That is the statement which we 
issued yesterday. 

Senator Dirksen. When will you make the next report? 

Mr. Ciacus. The next report will come about the end of the first 
week in April, at which we will report the figures for employment, 
weekly hours of work, and earnings of workers for the middle of 


March. 
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Our figures relate to the middle week of the month. We get them 
in here, process them quickly, and have them available for Dr. Burns 
and the President, hopefully by about the 4th or 5th of the month. 


ISSUANCE OF REPORTS 


Chen it takes us a few days Lo get them tabulated, to write these 


ises and to clear them. So we issue them to the public about 
the 8th or 9th 

Senator Dirksen. Is this wholly independent of the census opera- 
ana? 

Mr. Cuacusr. This is our Department of Labor operation which is 
independent of the census. Our information is collected from the 
employers of the country, and from the State and local governments 
and the Federal Government 

Ours are payroll reports. They are figures reported to us by the 
employer, the number of people on the payroll. 

Senator Dirksen. And the Census Bureau operates on the sample 
basis? 

Mr. CLacur. They operate on the basis of going into the household, 
into the home. ‘They call on the homes of about 25,000 families. 
Chey ask who in the family works, who is unemployed, and who does 
not want work. So they have a tabulation that is based on house- 
holds. Ours is a tabulation based on employer reports. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, theirs is sort of a Gallup poll, 
and you state yours on the statements of the employers, stating how 
many people were actually employed 

Mr. Cracuer. I don’t know whether the census would like to be 
called a Gallup poll. 

Senator Kincore. Well, it runs in the same manner, because they 
take samples scattered over the country and from that figure an esti- 
mate; is not that right? 

Mr. Cracue. That is right 

Senator Kitcorr. Whereas you try to pile up the employment 
reports to reach a figure that is not a sample but is a true figure? 


COVERAGE OF REPORTS 


Mr. Cracur. Well, no, ours is still a sample. We have reports 
covering about 23 million workers every month. That 23 million repre- 
sents, this last month of February, about 47% million. So our sample is 
about 50 percent. In other words, we do have to expand ours to 
make a total by the sampling technique. But our sampling is enor- 
Mous, as you can see 

Senator Tuyr. However, the history is that that you are within 
what percent of accuracy? 

Mrs. Wickens. In the lest check we made, Mr. Chairman, we hit it 
within seven-tenths of 1 percent, on the total for manufacturing. 

Senator Toye. The point is that your system is so well developed 
and it has been conducted over such a period of time that your history 
is that you are almost 100 percent accurate. 

Mr. Ciacgur. That is right, sir. 

Senator Toys. That was my understanding of 1t. 
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MANUFACTURING REPORTS 


Mr. Craeue. In manufacturing we cover all of the large firms and 
we never go to press without those reports. We have 70 percent of 
the e mployees in manufacturing reported directly to us, ever, 
month. The cove rage is less in the smaller establishme nts, of course 

Senator Dirksen. There has been a disparity, has there not 
be ‘tween your findings and the findings of the Department of Cor 
merce’ 

Mr. Ciacur. Sometimes the *y have moved in different directions. 
eee but given a period of time they usually straighten out and 
show the same general trends. 

Senator Dirksen. What about the most current reports from each 
of the agencies. How far were you apart or was the difference one 
of interpolation and interpretation? 

Mr. Cracur. There are two different figures. I am talking nov 
about employment, on which we would be comparable to the Censu 
figures on the subject of employment. With respect to that figure, 
there is some difference between us, but theirs are more accurate than 
their corresponding figures on unemployment, which are compara- 
tively small, being only 5 percent or so of the labor force. Their 
unemployment figures, compared to the Bureau of Employment 
Security claims figures, are the ones where you get more variation. 
It is the unemployment figure of the Census for January that differed 
quite widely for the two samples which they had. Their employ- 
ment figure did not differ from ours so much as the unemployment 
figure differed. 

Of course, these employment and unemployment figures are bound 
to differ in small ways. The census has a very small sample which 
they expand to represent ‘he whole country. Well, that means a smal! 
error in that small sample makes quite a larger error in the total. So 
they would probably have a much larger margin of error in their 
figures than we would. 

In our employment figures, we represent around 50 million of the 
total employees of the country. The census total employment figure 
runs about 59 million. But they have certain workers that we don’t 
have. They have farmers, farm workers, domestic servants and cer- 
tain other classes for whom we don’t get figures. Once in a while, 
their 59 million figures will move, as Mrs. Wickens said, a little 
differently than our 50 million figure. But those two are fairly close 
On the unemployment side the divergenc e is much greater. 

Senator THyr. You may proceed, sir. 

This report that you gave us will go into the record. 

(The report referred to follows:) 


LABOR DEPARTMENT RepoRTS FuRTHER EMPLOYMENT DECLINES IN FEBRUARY. 
BUT Points TO SLACKENING OF THE DOWNTREND 


(The new integrated statement supple ments existing statistical reports of tl 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Employment Security. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes monthly estimates of the number 
of employees in nonagricultural establishments, based on payroll reports frou 
155,000 employers. The BLS series provide industry data on employment, as 
well as information on average hours and earnings. The figures do not include 
self-employed persons, domestic servants, and unpaid family workers. 

(The Bureau of Employment Security issues weekly data on insured unemplo 
ment, based on operating reports from State employment security agencies which 
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administer unemployment insurance programs currently covering three-fifths of 

the Nation’s labor force. These reports present a complete count of jobless 
rkers eligible for unemployment insurance, and show a State by State picture of 
en ployment trends 

The employment downtrend of the past half year continued through February 

with signs of slowing down in the rate of decline, Secretary of Labor James P. 

Mitchell announced today. Manufacturing industries made further reductions 

heir work force, but factory hours were unchanged and employment in non- 

inufacturing industries was maintained at record levels for the season. Unem- 

ment, as measured by persons claiming unemployment insurance benefits, 

through February, but by the month’s end the number of new claimants was 
1ing by more than the usual amount for this time of year. 

These are the highlights of the first of a series of monthly reports designed to 

mmarize and interpret the Labor Department’s data on employment and 
mployment. 

Employment in nonfarm establishments went down by 300,000 between Jan- 

and February, according to employers’ reports to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Manutacturing plants made further reductions in their work force, 
and nonmanufacturing activity showed a seasonal decline. 

At 47.5 million in mid-February, the number of nonfarm employees was about 
900.000 lower than a vear earlier, with the loss centered in manufacturing in- 

istries. ‘The nonmanutacturing total this February was an alltime peak for the 

th, reflecting continued high levels of construction activity, the maintenance 
trong consumer demand for goods and services and long-term growth of the 
economy. 
here was evidence also of possible slackening in the manufacturing employ- 
downtrend. The 150,000 decrease between January and February was the 
allest drop for any single month since last fall, and occurred primarily in dur- 
goods, with nondurable goods employment showing little change. More- 
over, the factory workweek averaged 39.5 hours in February, about the same as 
the prece ding month, after a half year of diminishing overtime 

lhe combined effects of changes in employment and hours of work in manu- 

turing industries are measured by man-hours indexes compiled by the Bureau 

f Labor Statistics. Aggregate weekly man-hours of factory production workers 

ive declined sharply over the past year, to an index for February of 101.4 
1947-49 average=100). At this level, the index was the lowest for the month 

ce 1950. However, the decline of about 1 point between January and Feb- 
ruary of this year was the smallest over-the-month drop since last fall. 

Insured unemployment, as compiled by the Bureau of Employment Security, 
continued upward between January and February, for the first time since 1949. 
However, the rise of 77,000 was about one-half the 1949 increase. In the week 
ending February 20, State insured unemployment totaled 2,168,000, or about 6 
percent of covered employment. 

\t he same time, the rate at which workers were losing their jobs has been 
ecliaing since early January, after having shown a steady uptrend for a number 
of months. Initial claims for unemployment insurance benefits, which represent 
new unemployment, declined at a greater than usual rate during February to a 
level of 288,000 during the week ending February 27. The drop during the month 
was about one-fourth. 

While nationally the rate of insured unemployment in mid-February was about 
6 percent, the rate varied from a low of 3 percent in Texas and Florida to over 11 
percent in Oregon, Idaho, Washington, and Rhode Island. 

Insured unemployment was appreciably above previous postwar peaks for the 
eason in about half of the large industrial States. In Indiana, North Carolina, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Georgia, and Tennessee the level was more than one-fourth 
above the previous postwar peak for this time of year, reflecting continued 
unemployment in a wide range of industries, particularly automobiles, textiles, 
and machinery. 

A generally stable pattern of factory earnings was maintained in February. 
Gross hourly earrings, including overtime and other premium pay, averaged 
$1.79 in mid-February, 5 cents higher than a year earlier. During the last half 

ear, however, hourly pay varied by no more than 1 cent from month to month 
as the loss of overtime pay was almost entirely balanced by increases in wage 
rates. 

Weekly pay of factory production workers averaged $70.71 in mid-February. 
This re presented a decline of 46 cents over the year, resulting from the drop in 
the workweek. 
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Factory fors Stitt DECREASING AS OTHER INDUSTRIES MAINTAIN Hic 
rLMPLOYMENT 


TT mplovment in nonfarm establishments went down by 300,000 between Ja 
and February as manufacturing industries continued to reauce their work f 
and other industries declined seasonally, the United States Department of Lal 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported today. At 47.5 million in mid-Februay 
the number of nonfarm employees was about 900,000 lower than a vear ear] 


However, the loss was centered in manufacturing where a downtrend has ly 





evident since mid-1953. The nonmanufacturing total this February was actual] 
above the previous record for the month reached last vear F 

At the same time, there were signs of some possible slowing down in the r 
at which manufacturing emplovment was declining. The reduction betw: 
January and February as 150,000—the smallest decrease for anv single mor 
since last fall. Moreover, hours of work may have leveled off. following a | 
vear of diminishing overtime The factory workweel averaged 39.5 hours 
February, virtually unchanged from the previous month. 

Nearly all manufacturing indusvury groups reported decreases in their work for 
bet «een January and February Most of the reduction was in durable goo 
manufaciuring, particularly transportation equipment, primary and fabricat: 
mentals, electrical machinery, and ordnance Over-the-month employm 
gains were reported in apparel, leather, and miscellaneous manufacturing (incl 
ing toys and jewelry), where the approach of the Master shopping season usuall 
is accompanie? by stepped-up hiring. This vear, however, the increases 
apparel and miscellaneous manufacturing were smaller than usual 

The manufacturing employment total this February of 16 million was about 
1 million less than a year earlier. However, the February 1953 level was about 
equal to the earlier postwar peaks for the month reached in 1951 and 1952. 

All industry groups, except paper and printing, showed some over-the-vear 
drop in employment. The largest declines—exceeding 100,000—occurred in 
primary metals, machinery, transportation equipment and textiles. About half 
of the year’s manufacturing employment loss was concentrated in these four 
industries. In textiles, the developments of recent months, combined with a long- 
term employment downtrend in certain sectors of the industry, brought the 
workforce to pre-World War II levels. On the other hand, transportation 
equipment—inecluding automobiles and aircraft—still employed more workers 
this February than in any postwar February before 1953. 

Other industry groups reporting sizable over-the-year employment declines 
between 50,000 and 100,000—were lumber, fabricated metal products, electrical 
machinery, and apparel. Employment in the lumber industry group was reduced 
to the lowest point for the month in many years. The workforce in electrical 
machinery, however, still was larger than in any February of the 1946-52 period. 

In nonmanufacturing sectors of the economy, employment changes between 
January and February largely conformed to the expected seasonal pattern. 
Employment in nonmanufacturing industry as a whole has been maintained at 
record levels throughout the recent downturn in manufacturing. Over the past 
year, employment gains in retail trade, finance, service, and State and local 
government have more than made up for decreases in mining, construction, 
transportation, and Federal Government. 

\lthough the number of workers on construction contractors’ payrolls was down 
slightly over the year, construction employment has been maintained at generally 
high levels. Between January and February, the employment decline was only 
11,000, according *o preliminary estimates—one of the smallest drops recorded 
for this season in recent years. At 244 million in February, the construction 
employment level was close to the alltime peak for the month reached in 1952. 

The number of employees in retail stores and wholesaling operations declined 
by 89,000 between January and February. This was no more than the typical 
midwinter reduction in trade employment At 10.3 million in February trade 
employment was at an alltime high for the season, reflecting the continued 
strength of consumer buy ing 

The nunber of workers on government payrolls—Federal, State, and local 
tota'ed 6.7 million in February, about the same as in the preceding month. Over 
the year the increase was about 100,000 as expansion of State and local govern- 
ments outweighed the continued curtailment of Federal activities. 

At an average of 39.5 hours in February, the workweek of factory production 
workers was about equal to the postwar low for the month reached in 1949. 
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e drop from the postwar highs for the season, reached in 1951 and 1953, was 
ost 14 hours 
| 


However. this was the first time in more than a half vear when, after allowance 






































1 a sonal factors, hours Cid not show a Col tinued downtrend The workweek 
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f | mber. apparel, and rubber rose by an hour or more between January and 
-Fe} ruar Seasonal factors partly explain the longer workweek in lumber and 
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f ear : : . : 
4 rubber, the ¢ contrasted with the reductions usually occurrin t this time 
as 
ear 
48 actu ; e ¢£ ] ] ] } t | } 
Marnit of factory worker howed little change between anuar and Feb 
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5 Ales nines. including overtime and other premium pay, averaged $1.79 in mid 
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¥ t from month to month, as increases In wage rates almost exat tly balanced 
- | oss in overtime pay However, hourly pav this February was 5 cents higher 
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f On a weekly basis, factory production workers averaged $70.71 in mid-February 
P Reflecting the drop in the workweek, this was 46 cents less than a vear earlier 
i manv industries, however, increases in hourly pay outweighed the effects of 
reduced workweel As a result. weekly earnings were up appreciably from 
5 Februarv’s levels in ordnance, electrical machinery, printing, food, tobacco 
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TABLE 2.—Employees in manufacturing major industry groups ! 


{In thousands] 


February 1954 


Os { ‘ 
1954 1953 net change from 














Major industry grouy | | 
Feb- | Jan- | Decem-|Novem-| Feb- | J80- | Fel 
ruary?| wary ber ber ruary Unt? raat 
> > : 1954 1953 
Manufacturing 16, 027.0 |16,177.0 |16, 488.0 |16, 706.0 '17,013.0 —150.0 — 98 
Durable goods 9, 280.0 | 9,413.0 | 9, 584.0 | 9,705.0 | 9,989.0 } 133.0 | 7( 
Ordnance and accessories 173.1 189.9 196. 4 201.0 184.1 | —16.8 | 1] 
Lumber and wood products | | | | 
except furniture 684, 2 686. 7 716.9 755.5 | 8 -2.5 f 
Furniture and fix | 344.7] 348.5 355.8 363. 4 | 5 —3.8 | 40.8 
Stone, clay and gla 500. 9 506. 2 527.8 538.8 | 533.9 —5.3 | 3 
Primary metal ind 1,209.7 | 1,232.4 | 1,258.3 | 1,276.0 | 1,338.9] —22.7 129 
Fabricated metal product | 
except ordr aTice mac! T | | | 
ery, and transportatiot | | 
equipment 1,074.1 | 1,091.4 | 1,092.8 | 1,120.8 | 1,149.6 —17.3 
Machinery (except electrical) | 1,584.6 | 1,589.4 | 1,597.2 | 1,599.6 | 1,713.4 —4.8] —128.8 
Electrical machinery 1,103.6 | 1,120.3 | 1,148.4 | 1,176.7 | 1,192.4) —16.7 | RRS 
rransportation equipment 1, 799. 2 1, 842.6 1, 864.9 1,829.6 | 1,930.0 | —43.4 130.8 
Instruments and related prod | | | 
uct 322.9 327.2 331.0 332. 7 328. 5 | —4.3 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing | { 
Industries 483.1 478.4 494.5 511.1 487.2 | +4.7 4.1 
Nondurable good 6, 747.0 | 6,764.0 | 6,904.0 | 7,001.0 | 7,024.0 —17.0 277 
Food and kindred products 1,423.6 | 1,436.8 | 1,490.6 | 1,587.4 | 1, |} —13.2 18. 4 
lobacco manufacture 98.9 107.3 114.8 111.8 8.4 } 
lextile-mill products 1,095.5 | 1,099.7 | 1,132.7 | 1,151.2] 1, | —4,1 13 
Apparel and other finished | 
textile products 5 $ 1,175.8 1, 194. 1 1, 198.8 1, 264.4 +14. 5 74 
Paper and allied products 0 530. 2 535.3 539. 2 §23.2] 1.2 +5, 8 
Printing, publishing and | 
allied industries 789. 4 798. 5 771.8 | 2.9 +17. ¢ 
Chemicals and allied product 736. 3 751.9 752.2 | 5.1 | l 
Products of petroleum and | 
coal 253.9 258.8 258. 2 —.4 4 
Rubber products 251.7 259. 5 274.8 —1.6 | — 23.1 
Leather and leather products 378. 0 373.7 403. 1 +5.0 2 





! Data include all full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay for, any part of the 


pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed persons, domestic servant 


and unpaid family workers are excluded. These employment series have been adjusted to Ist quarter 1951 


benchmark levels indicated by data from Government social insurance programs. 


l 
? Data for February 1954 are preliminary. Data for December and January_are subject to revisio 
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TABLE 3.—Production workers in manufacturing major industry groups ! 


{In thousands] 











4 
‘ : 2 on February 1954 
e fror 1954 1953 net change from 
Fe} Major industry group . 
ruar Feb Jan- Decem- | Novem Fet — aoe 
19 ruary uary ber ber ruary 1954 1953 
v 98 Manufacturing 12, 677.0 (12, 821.0 (13, 107.0 |13, 317.0 |13, 733.0 144.0 1, 056. 0 
Y Durable goods 7,371.0 | 7,493.0 | 7,651.0 | 7,767.0 | 8,115.0 | —122.0 744.0 
8 ¢ . . . 
Ordnance and accessories | 130.9 146. 1 149. 8 153. 0 141.8 15. 2 | 10.9 
r Lumber and wood products | 
@ ’ except furniture | 616.9 620. 0 649 687.8 676.9 1) 60.0 
> , Furniture and fixtures 201.1 294.9 01.4 08. 4 331.9 3.8 | 40.8 
4 tone, clay, and glass products 420). 6 426.0 445. § 456. 4 453. 2 4 $2. 6 
7 Primary metal industries 1,017.0 | 1,036.6 | 1,061.1 | 1,075.7 | 1,141.8 19. 6 | 124.8 
Fabricated metal product } 
j except ordnance, machin 
; ery, and=s transportation | 
g | + equipment) 864. 8 879.9 R78. 907.3 942. 1 —15.1 } 77.3 
” : Machinery (except electrical 1, 192. 2 1,194.1 1, 202. 4 1, 204. § 1, 323. 1 1.9 | 130.9 
{ — Electrical machinery 813.9 830. 0 855. 9 884. 9 915.7 16.1 101.8 
Cfransportation equipment 1, 304.6 | 1,437.3 | 1,460.1 1, 423. 1 1, 543. 4 42.7 148.8 
4 Instruments and related prod | 
ucts 232. 7 236. 3 239. 9 242. 1 240.7 3.6 8.0 
. Miscellaneous manufacturing } 
: : industries 395.9 391.7 406. 4 423.6 404.2 14 9 | 83 
) Nondurable goods 5,306.0 | 5,328.0 | 5,456.0 | 5,550.0 | 5,618.0 22.0 312.0 
) 
5.4 Food and kindred products 1,001.0 | 1,015.1 | 1,067 1,131.3 | 1,032.6 14.1 31.6 
x lobaceo manufactures 90. 0 99.0 106, 2 103.0 93.9 9.0 +9 
lextile-mill products 1,000.6 | 1,004.8 | 1,035.9 | 1,054.0 | 1,134.0 4.2 133. 4 
-. Apparel and other finished 
: . textile products 1,065.8 | 1,053.1 | 1,070.7 | 1,071.4 | 1,136.6 +12.7 70.8 
_* Paper and allied products 438. 3 440.7 446.4 449.7 136, 8 2.4 +1.5 
; a9 Printing, publishing, and | | 
illied industries 499. 3 502. 6 512.1 510.0 496. 5 3.3 +2.8 
Chemicals and allied products 496. 1 500. 4 500. 6 508. 1 518. 7 4.3 | 22. 6 
4 Products of petroleum and 
coal 179. 5 179. 8 181.1 184. 3 185. 7 3 6.2 
| Rubber products 196. 4 198. 5 202. 3 203. 8 219. 2 2.1 22. 8 
| Leather and leather products 338. 8 334. 3 332.9 334. 2 363. 5 +4. 5 24.7 


part of the 
C serva 
uarter 1951 


Data include all full- and part-time production or related workers who worked during, or received pay 

sny part of the pay period ending near st the 15th of the month hese employment series have been 

isted to lst quarter 1951 benchmark levels indicated by data from Government social insurance 
yrograms 


0 revisi . . 
? Data for February 1954 are preliminary. Data for December and January subject to revision. 


Note.—Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, and sources used in preparing 
iployment data in tables 1, 2, and 3 appear in the appendix to the Employment an‘ Payrolls Monthly 
tatistical Report 
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a La 
TABLE 4 Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing majo Sel 
indust) / groups . 
grouy head 
maint 
4 eekly | . a : 
, A weet A ir! factol 
Mi 
My i 1054 . 
195 the fi 
I l Febru t . 
! 1 Febri la | Janu : past 
ry entire 
is shi 
M wt ¢ ¢ ) ] ) "9 $1. 79 %} . lanl; 
Du good = 4( 7 ‘m0 n 17 190 191 oe declir 
Ordnance and access : nonfa 
r & 78 $] 77. 38 10. 4 9 41. ¢ 1. 95 1.94 Re 
Lumber and wood other 
furnitr ( ’ f 70 hy " Ww). 5 ’ 41.0 1 5X 1 7 sale 
Furniture and fix Fede! 
. i 24| 61.62| 62.¢ 9.9 9.5 41.5 1. 5 1. 56 1 
Stone lay nd state 
lass product 7 f 69. 29 ( 9. ¢ 4] i? 1.76 f Th 
. e 
pflass produ rh 
i TR. 28 S { 83. 21 8 2 41.4 2. 06 2.08 ? even 
Fabricated etal 
products (except facto 
yrdnance, ma- Sel 
inery it i 
transportetio Mi 
equipment 76.14 6. 92 76. 86 10.5 10.7 42. 2 1. 88 1. 89 1. & ‘ 
Machinery (except sel 
electri 8 R?. 4{ 83.0 41.4 41.2 42.8 2.01 > Oo 1.94 
Electrical 1a 
ehiner 22 70. 74 1. 28 ¥.9 ) 41.2 1. 81 1. 80 at 
rransportatior 
equipment 83.1 85.44 | 85. 69 39. 4 10 41.8 2.11 2.12 2. 0F 
Instruments and re Mi 
lated product 73.89 | 72.62] 73.39 40. ¢ 9.9 41.7 1. 82 1. 82 1. 7¢ 
M isrcellaneous mar outlo 
ufacturing in new 
* justries 64.40 | 63.4 64.1 10.0 0.4 41.1 1. 61 1, 61 1. Hf 
\ urabl ood s ¢ 62 88 2 OG 8 1g. 8 1. 64 1 ¢ 1. =X low. 
Food and kindred . 
products 67. 64 68. 71 64. 71 10. 5 10.9 40.7 1. 67 1 68 1 fy) incre 
lo ut manuia tion 
“ 46. 70 45. 97 47, 39 6.2 36. 2 g L2 1.27 1.2 


Pextile-mill prod . i. a mark 
Annarel and other 2 man] 


ed textil Th 
products 49° 32 47. 81 49. 98 36.0 4.9 37.3 L. 37 1. 37 | ‘ 

Paper and allied been 
prodt t 71. 82 > { 7 I , ) 1 ; 71 79 1 7 

J rintin , publ al a. 7 . — yi os purp 

ine, and allied i 1 
lustric R57 RO. 4 83. 76 R.2 4 ik 6H 2.24 2. 25 2:4 

Chemicals and al the s 
i nad - "fh Re 73. 1 41.4 i I 41.3 1. 87 1. 87 1. 77 


for e: 


nn nd l 91.5 1. 53 87. 45 10.5 ‘ 4( ». 2¢ 2 2 i Advi 


Ru er products 7 1.88 7¥. 30 WS RN 4 1. 95 3 " 1 
Leather and leather ( oul 
roruct S| S70) 10) ger) a8) a4) 138) 1 and 
Pre 
Nore lat } . ns . a s ' nt nd } 
full- and part time | uction and related worke who worked ri or ceived pay for, any part of ai 
the | eriod ending nears the t the mont Other mimeographed publications, available upo IX 
request, and the M v Labor Review contained det formation for individua! manufacturi ind ‘ 
! anufacturing indust ! nd gr eal : production workers in manufacturing industrie the . 
fi 1 State und are hourly earni ex ‘lud overtir Y 1 payments in manufacturing list 
ir nd real and net s™ ekly ¢ ted industr Fxolanatory notes out “tg 
1 fly the concepts, metho ) 1 sour used in preparing the hours and earni: data appea Kore 


i I I lu I defe: 
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STATISTICAL SYSTEM 
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Mr. Ciacur. The next paragraphs touch on our uses of the data Ir 
that flow im through this statistical system that I have been men- aI 
tioning mili 


legis 
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ng ma Senator Dirksen. One question for clarification: I noticed at the 
head of this you say factory jobs still decreasing as other industries 
maintain high employment. What distinction do you make between 
factory and industry there? 

Mr. Cuiacue. Factory we apply to manufacturing. I will give you 
the figures from memory. The decline that we have had during the 
past some 6 months, and which is still continuing, has oe almost 
entirely in manufacturing. If you take February of this year, which 
s shown in our figures here, compared to February of last year, the 
decline in manufacturing is about 1 million but the decline in all 
nonfarm employment was only 900,000. There was an increase, in 
other words, of about 100,000 in other types of employment—whole- 
sale and retail trade, finance, service and government, including 
Federal, State, and local, with the Federal Government declining and 
State and local governments picking up more than proportionately. 
The whole combination, except for manufacturing, increased, and 
8 even in February was higher than it was a year ago. So when we say 

factories, we talk about manufacturing. 
Senator Dirksen. And in industry you would include railroads? 
Mr. Ciacue. Yes; railroads and transportation. 
Senator Dirksen. Very well. 


NATION’S MANPOWER 


Mr. Criacur. The events of 1953 have brought about a changed 
outlook for the Nation’s manpower. Civilian employment reached 
new alltime peaks in 1953, and unemployment reached a postwar 
low. However, there has been some drop in employment and some 
increase in unemployment in recent months. The prospective reduc- 
tion in the Armed Forces will have some influence upon the labor 
narket in 1954, and will also require a reexamination of our military 
manpower problems and policies. 

The reports and analyses of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
been accepted as authoritative among Government agencies for the 
purpose of policy discussions on the manpower proble m. 

I would emphi isize that we do not decide the pol cy. We produce 
the statistical data that are used in these decisions. They are used, 
for example, by the Labor Department itself, the Council of Economic 
\dvisers, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the National Security 
Council, the Department of Defense, the Selective Service System, 
and the Veterans’ Administration. 


LIST OF CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS 


To aid the Selective Service System and the Department of Defense, 
iustri the Department of Labor issues the list of critical occupations. The 
Sood t, first issued in World War II and reissued when fighting began in 

ea Korea, is being revised to take into account recent changes in the 
defense program. A standby list is also being prepared for immediate 
ise in the event of full mobilization. The Bureau’s studies of potential 

occupational shortages are essential in preparing these lists. 
data In considering proposed changes in the size of the Armed Forces, in 
men legislation on militar y training, ‘and the most equitable distribution of 
military service, the President and the Congress must know the facts 
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about the size of the supply of physically fit men, the composition of 
that supply in terms of fathers, students, reservists, et cetera, and 
how alternative proposals would affect the civilian labor force. These 
facts have been studied and reports prepared by the Bureau for the 
Office of Defense Mobilization and Presidential commissions, assessing 
the adequacy of the military manpower pool under varying proposals 
on the size of the Armed Forces 

At the same time, the Bureau is making studies for the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Department of Defense, and other interested 
agencies on the number and kinds of workers who will be needed for 
defense production; how many skilled, scientific, and professional 
workers we have now, and how many will be needed, and what training 
and skill conservation programs should be set up, and which industries 
and areas will need additional workers. 


TECHNICAL AND PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 


The Bureau has given particular attention to those technical and 
professional skills which are the key to manpower problems in an age 
when science and technology are necessary for survival. The Bureau 
is making continuing studies of the demand and supply of these 
groups, in cooperation with the National Science Foundation and 
private professional societies. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Residential building, which has averaged somewhat over $10 billion 
annually during the past 5 years, promises to be one of the most 
important factors in sustaining employment and consumer incomes 
during the coming year. 

The Bureau, in cooperation with the Department of Commerc: 
has analyzed future prospects and has estimated that expenditures 
for all types of new construction during 1954 will total about $34 
billion, a decline of only 2 percent from the all-time high of 1953. 

You will recall that we came before this committee last year and 
you gave us $95,000 at the last moment to revise the figures on housing 
starts, which is one of the key figures on keeping track of construction 
in this country. We have been doing that im the current year and will 
complete it when the new series will be ready in June. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUGGESTIONS 


Senator Tuyr. Did you put into effect seme of the administrative 
suggestions that we discussed last year? You know, I said that | 
thought that if you went to a lumberyard you could get specific in- 
formation as to what is taking place in the community, since a lumber- 
yard would have constructive knowledge. 

Mr. Ciacur. We are proceeding in every way we can to get a 
complete count of the houses that are being built. This is a coopera- 
tive venture which we have with the Department of Commerce. They 
collect certain types of construction statistics, and we collect certain 
other kinds. We issue a joint release every month. 

I mentioned in the first paragraph that we forecast for the coming 
year that construction as a whole might be down about 2 percent from 
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last year, which is a very small decline, from $34.8 billion to $34 
billion. The interesting point is that the figures which we will be 
releasing in a few days for February indicate that volume is running 
higher than our estimate, so it is quite possible that if this trend con- 
tinues for the balance of this year, construction activity will be higher 
than last year. 

ACCURACY OF DODGE REPORTS 


Senator Dirksen. How accurate are the Dodge reports? Do you 
have occasion to check them? 

Mr. Ciacueg. Yes, the Dodge reports are used very much by the 
Department of Commerce. They are accurate, but, as you know, 
they do not cover the whole country. They cover only the 37 East- 
ern States. So we have to estimate for the Coast and Mountain 
States in order to round out the figures for the country as a whole. 
However, our figures and theirs, usually show the same trends. 

Mrs. Wickens. There is one respect in which they have less cover- 
ge than ours. 

They do not catch the little projects as we do, particularly resi- 
dential projects for which we use building permit reports received 
from literally thousands of building permit authorities. 

With that we catch the little projects that are excluded from the 
Dodge Reports. In the area of residential construction they have 
less coverage than our permit-reporting system provides us, but for 
large commercial projects the Department of Commerce uses their 
data. 

Senator Tuyr. However, outside of the metropolitan centers the 
permits are not issued. That is why I thought of your local lumber- 
yard because they would know what construction was under way in 
the town or in the area outside of the metropolitan center. 

Mrs. Wickens. And we do take a representative group of those 
and use the lumberyards, as you suggested. 

Mr. Ciragug. That is a good illustration. To get 100 percent of 
the building that is going on, you must go out into the small places. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not building within the incorporated limits 
of the city as you used to do because the automobiles permit people 
to go out into the countryside. 


PRICE INDEXES 


Mr. Cuacun. The next item is price indexes and I think I can say 
briefly that they are behaving very quietly at present. Both are 
very highly stabilized except possibly for farm prices in the wholesale 
price index. Farm prices are down substantially but other prices are 
fairly stable. 

Senator KriGorer. I am basing this question just by what I hear. 
Why has your consumer price ‘index not been showing more of & 
business downturn, or is there not much of a business downturn as 
people represent? Over in West Virginia where we mine a lot of coal, 
we are getting a business downturn. 

Mr. Ciaaur. Yes, Senator, and I just had a request from a Member 
of the House from eastern Kentucky for an economic analysis of that 
part of the country where coal is an important industry. 
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As I mentioned, Mr. Chairman, mining is one of the industries that 
is down in employment, and you are getting some pockets of unem- 
ployment in those sections. 

There are two points that I could make on that question, Senator, 
One is that the Consumer Price Index contains not only commodities 
like food and clothing and shoes, but we also have in the index other 
items that people buy. And, if you note the curve on this chart, you 
will see that it goes up, reaches a peak, and has been declining recently 

Senator Taye. Let us read figures because, you see, the reporter is 
not able to describe the chart unless you read figures. Let us do it in 
that manner and then the reporter will get it. 

Mr. Ciacur. The whole group of commodities in the index are now 
compared to the 1935-39 prewar base of 100 at about 210. Those 
prices have a little more than doubled. ‘The index as a whole on this 
same prewar base would be about 190. 

Senator THyr. You say that is consumers prices? 

Mr. Ciracusr. Retail prices paid by consumers. 

senator THy I W e are going to have to vo up and answer a quorum 
call and we will return shortly. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Tuyr. We will resume. 

Mr. CLacue, At the same time we have two other groups of items 
in the Consumer Price Index. One is rent, which, of course, is part 
of the cost of housing, and the other is services, which includes such 
things as streetcar fares, medical bills, personal expenditures, and 
items of that sort 

RENT INDEX 


Now, the rent index on a prewar basis is only about 150. 

Senator THyr. What does the rent curvature show following the 
removal of the rent controls in the large cities? 

Mr. Ciacur. It shows a steady and persistent increase. 

Senator Tuy. Just persistent? In other words, it is going on up. 
There was no leveling off and staying there. Ever since it was lifted 
it showed an immediate sharp curve within the first year? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is back in 1948. 

Senator Tuyr. Between 1947 and 1948 it showed an upward trend, 
and then it continued at a more gradual increase? 

Mr. Ciacus. That is right, and it is still, Mr. Chairman, at around 
150, far below the general average, which I said was 190. In other 
words, rents have not reached their true economic level, and will keep 
inclining upward until they reach a reasonable relationship to other 
prices, 

Senator Toye. This is in rental on apartments, dwellings, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. 

Senator Toye. And su far as the other costs such as food and 
clothing, furniture and all that goes into the making of a home, that is 
up there at 210, and your rental is ut 150 or at about 155? What is 
this broken line? 

Mr. Ciacue. This is services, medical bills, streetcar fares, and 
such things, which is about 175, also behind the general level. 

Senator Toye. Here is the answer, is it not: 
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The producer has lost 9 cents out of the consumer’s food dollar? 
That is the statistical figure that we have had from the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Ciaaup. I see. 


DECLINE IN PRODUCERS’ PRICES 


Senator Turse. That is the producer’s prices have declined to a 
point where, in the producer’s price range, he has lost 9 cents out of 
the consumer’s food dollar. Therefore, you have the answer that the 
agricultural prices are declining but the consumer’s food costs have 
risen way above what they were in 1949 and 1950 

At the year of 1949 you dipped down to about 180, I would say? 

Mr. CLtacur. Perhaps 185. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you have risen to 200, and I would say that 
that appears to be about 210 on the chart. 

Mr. Ciacur. Yes 

Senator Toys. All the while the agriculture prices, whether dairy 
products or wheat that goes into cereals, or the cotton that goes into 
textiles, those prices are all down? 

Mr. Ciaauer. Yes, sir. 

There is apparently a wider margin between them and the consumer 
prices. 

Senator Taye. That is right, and it is unfortunate. 

Mr. Ciacusr. Of course, to finish up the answer to Senator Kilgore’s 
question, these lagging prices of services and rents still keep on going 
up. Some of the foods and furniture and other items are coming down 
a little bit, but their decline is balanced by the persistent rise of these 
rent and service items, which are climbing to their true level. 

Senator Tuyr. We have only been looking at one chart. What is 
this other chart? 

Mr. Cracur. That is the average of the three groups. What 
Senator Kilgore was saying is, why doesn’t that index come down? 
It stays up fairly close to the peak. We had our peak last October, 
and it is down some since then, but he asks why it is not falling more 

My answer is that some parts of the index—-rents and services 
have still a way to go to get into reasonable balance with the other 
prices. 

EFFECT OF INFLATION 


Senator Tuyr. These prices are still a result of the Korean war 
inflation? 

Mr. Ciaaue. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. The prices up at the higher level are the result of 
the Korean war inflation. The rentals have never attained that 
Korean war level, and neither have the services reached the Korean 
war inflationary level, but your food, textiles, furniture, and the like 
are all up at the Korean inflation level? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right. 

That is the answer, really, to Senator Kilgore’s question. These 
lagging, slow-moving prices will have to get into some reasonable 
economic balance with the other prices in our economy today before 
they stop rising. When they do, this index will probably decline. 
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Senator Taye. You might say that there are two factors: Either 
the inflation will have to be squeezed out of the top of that cycle, or 
otherwise these at the bottom, like agriculture, the services of the 
utilities, and rentals, will have to be jacked up or we are out of balance 
in our economy, and, of course, that can become disastrous in only a 
short period of time. 

Mr. Cuiacur. That is right. That is essentially what a depression 
is—a lack of balance in the different sectors of the economy. 

Senator Tuyr. Exactly. 


WAGE SURVEYS 


Mr. Cracue. | might go on to say a few words about wages, Mr. 
Chairman. 


We collect wages in industries and communities throughout the 


country. In our community wage surveys we serve the purposes of 


the Department of Defense as well as other Federal agencies which 
fix the wages of blue-collar employees. 

In each of the 17 major labor markets in which these surveys are 
now conducted, the needs of other Federal agencies are taken fully 
into account. Duplication by other Federal agencies in survey ac- 
tivity in these areas has been eliminated, as recommended by the 
Hoover Commission, although other agencies continue to survey wages 
in many areas not covered by the Bureau. 

i We have had to decrease our number of communities. A few years 
ago we planned on 30 cities in which this work was to be done. It 
was first cut to 20, and in this last year we cut it to 17. 


USE OF FIGURES 


In every one of these 17 cities, the Department of Defense cooperates 
with us, so that our data are useful for the public and labor and man- 
agement. The Department of Defense is using these figures wherever 
they are available, but in other areas, outside of these 17 cities, they 
will conduct their own surveys. That is one of the losses that comes 
from the decrease which we have had in our work in that field. 

Our work is also used in connection with the Governments’ minimum 
wage policy which is under review this year. In addition, I testified 
2 weeks ago before the House Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
in connection with postal workers’ salaries. 

In the field of industrial relations, there were no large or prolonged 
industry or nationwide work stoppages during 1953. The total idle- 
ness directly due to labor-management disputes, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data, declined to 27,000,000 man-days in 
1953, or 0.2 percent of total estimated working time. The number 
of man-days lost was smaller than in any postwar year except 1951, 
and was less than half of the total in 1952. 

The Bureau, in gaging the changing climate of industrial relations, 
not only produces these figures on stoppages, but it also produces 
reports used by labor and management in negotiating agreements. 
Section 211 of the L abor-Management Relations Act requires the 


Bureau to maintain for public use a file of current collective bargaining 
agreements. 
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This file now consists of approximately 5,000 agreements, as com- 
pared with 12,000 2 years ago. The file, even in its reduced form, is 
frequently consulted by employers and unions when they are nego- 
tiating new agreements, and by Federal agencies and the general 
public. 

STUDY OF CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


It also serves as the basis for a small number of studies by the Bureau 
each year of selected contract provisions, such as paid holidays, 
vacations, seniority, and the like. 

These studies are of great value in indicating the types of standards 
agreed to in collective bargaining. In the coming year the industrial 
relations analyses and statistics of the Bureau will be especially im- 
portant in the consideration of labor-management legislation. 

I might add that the House Education and Labor Committee has 
een in touch with us to help them in a study of health, education, and 
welfare plans, which they are making with a subcommittee under 
Congressman McConnell. 


INDEX OF PRODUCTIVITY 


The next field is productivity. I think that I can summarize by 
saving that we are endeavoring to produce some time in this year an 
ndex of productivity for all of manufacturing; that is, a comprehen- 
sive index in which we would cover the entire field of manufacturing 

We have been producing indexes for different industries in manu- 
facturing, as well as some nonmanufacturing industries, but we have 
centered our attention this vear in trying to find out what the picture 
is in manufacturing as a whole. By productivity, | mean the increased 
output per man-hour or the reduced labor per unit of product. 

Such limited data as are available show that productivity in the 
United States is in general at least twice as high as that in comparable 
industries of Western Europe. For the past several years, the United 
States Government, through the Foreign Operations Administration, 
has been endeavoring to stimulate increased productivity among our 
friends and allies abroad. 

Examples of high productivity of American industry have been 
made available to employers and unions in foreign countries to stimu- 
late and improve output in those countries, through studies by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics financed by the then Mutual Security 
(gency. 

The American example of high productivity has emphasized through- 
out the Western World the fact that the standard of living of any 
nation is primarily determined by the productivity of its industry. 

[t is also important that we know how fast we are increasing our 
own productive efficiency compared with other countries, not only in 
Western but also in Eastern Europe. For this reason, even the 
limited statistical program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the 
area of industrial productivity will be of increasing international 
significance. 
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OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY PROGRAM 


We do two things in work injuries. We collect statistics from 
employers on the number of injuries and on the number of man-hours 
worked That enables us to get a ratio of the two, so that each 
industry can compare the rate of accidents and other injuries in their 
industry with the rates in other industries, or in one plant as compared 
to another plant, and so forth. 

We have been urged by several resolutions from the International 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials, from the President’s 
Occupational Safety Conference, and from other meetings of the 
State labor departments to assist in the development of more of these 
figures than we now have. 

These Bureau statistics are the tools of the occupational safety 
movement. They are used by the inspectors in the States in going 
into the plants to urge safety measures. 

We cooperate with the States in these fields in various ways. | 
think I will just stress the fact that several States are now ina Federal- 
State cooperative relationship with us. Ohio is coming in this year 
There are other States which would like to cooperate with us, but we 
just do not have the staff to bring them into the program vet. 


FOREIGN LABOR STATISTICS 


In foreign labor conditions I could just summarize by saying that 
we have a very small staff of 12 persons who maintain statistics that 
are published in foreign countries. We keep them available for 
comparisons with American statistics. 

These statistics cover the cost of living, wages in foreign countries, 
prices, employment and unemployment. We get many inquiries from 
all sources, from corporations that want to establish plants abroad, 
from Congressmen. I think I have at present a list of about 50 letters 
from Congressmen and Senators asking questions about wages in 
Japan, for example, in the textile industry; wages in the foundry 
industry in Western Europe, and things of that sort. 

We do not participate in the policy decisions in respect to foreign 
affairs, but we are the statistical agency that produces the data on 
which they rely. 

Then I cite on page 9 of my statement a number of administrative 
problems that we have had in the past year. We had a great decline, 
not only in our regular budget but also in our working funds, when 
the stabilization agencies were closed down. The Defense Depart- 
ment also cut down on funds that they had supplied to us. So we 
had quite a personnel problem in that we have had about 250 layoffs 
since last spring, and about 150 since last July, in our total personnel. 
That has meant a good deal of managerial and supervisory skill in 
adapting the jobs to the people we have left, and transferring people 
with reemployments rights back into the Bureau. 
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OUTPUT AND RODUCTIVITY PROGRAM 


I cite next a number of instances of improved efficiency. I would 
like to assure you, Mr. Chairman, that we could not do the work in 
this Bureau if it were not for our constant effort to improve our out- 
put and productivity and to cut losses in different ways. _ 

| have a brief list of adjustments that we have made in order to 
take the cuts that we have had. 

In conclusion, we have a program for fiscal 1955 which we believe 

essential for needs that are now foreseen. The confidence of the 
public in the accuracy and integrity of the Bureau’s data is higher 
than ever. If we have the funds to insure the integrity of all statistics 
ssued by the Bureau, the information which we furnish to the Gov- 
ernment and to the public will help, we think, to solve some of the 
Nation’s critical economic problems 

Senator Tuyr. Has anyone anything further on which he would 
like to comment? 

If not, that will conclude the hearings for this morning. We will 
resume tomorrow morning at ten o’clock with the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security. 

I thank you, 

Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., Thursday, March 11, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed, to reconvene at 10 a.m. on Monday, March 15, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1955 





MONDAY, MARCH 15, 1954 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F—82) 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BurREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


STATEMENTS OF ROBERT C, GOODWIN, DIRECTOR; E. L. KEENAN, 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF EMFLOYMENT SECURITY; 
ROCCO C SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EMPLOY- 
MENT AND MANPOWER; JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY; AND V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the general administration 
of the employment service and unemployment compensation programs, including 
temporary employment of persons, without regard to the civil-service laws, for 
the farm placement migratory labor program; and not to exceed $10,000 for serv- 
ices as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 55a); 
[$5,300,000] $4,760,000, of which [$1,100,000] $700,000 shall be for carrying 
into effect the provisions of title IV (except section 602) of the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944. 

(Sec. 15 of the Act of Aug. 2, 1946, is quoted on p. 46.) 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 19 
Appropriation or estimate $5, 300, 000 $4, 760, 000 
Transferred to 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor”’ 9, 100 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation"’ 17, 500 
Total estimated direct obligations 5, 273, 400 | 4, 760, 000 
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Obligations by activities 








Estimate 1954 Estimate 1955 Change 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
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Pe ent tior $4, 443, 824 $4, 034, 494 
Other positi ( 21, O80 18, 000 
Regular pa n exce f 52-week base 15, 662 17, 010 16, 020 
Payment above | rate 14, 543 12, 786 12, 7Rt 
| personal service ot ation 4, 912, 667 4, 494, 700 4, 081, 30 
Di Ohi 
Personal se ice 4, 902, 436 4, 494, 700 4,081, 300 
I é 370, 401 354, 200 309, OOO 
I portation of th 21,175 21, 700 21, 100 
| unicat 1 ser r 92, 275 93, 900 95, 000 
Re t vice 599 900 600 
Prit 153, 901 156, 000 135. 000 
Othe vice 26, 134 7, 200 25, 500 
. Jd ther agenci 51,7 53, 000 47, 000 
x Sut ur l 35, 000 $4, 000 
) Equipment 12, 500 7, 500 
axes and assessmer! 4, 300 4, 000 
Total direct obligatior 674, 129 5, 273, 400 4, 760, 000 
or t s I hie O Re gsements I n Other Accounts 
Pe er ri 0, 231 
Total ligat 5, 684, 360 5, 273, 400 4, 760, 000 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE 


vn Senator Ture. We will come to order. We have this morning the 
Bureau of Employment Security, under which we have four different 
An .ppropriation items. 


We will consider first the items of the “Salary and expenses,” for 
which we have an estimate for 4,760,000 a reduction of $540,000 
under the current year’s appropriation. 

‘4, 708 The 1955 estimate contemplates a reduction of 61 positions from 759 
this year to 698 for the coming year. 

Included in this item is a specific allowance for the Veterans’ Em- 

ha ployment Service for which the estimate is $700,000, a reduction of 
8 $400,000 from the current year’s budget of $1,100,000; 46 of the 61 
positions scheduled to be dropped are in this ac tivity. 

You may proceed, Mr. Goodwin, either you or someone else, which- 
ever you wish—it is up to you. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

55 estimate We have with us this morning Mr. Siciliano, the Assistant Sec retary 
of Labor. He suggested that we proceed with the justification. 
There may be parts ‘of the discussion in which he will like to enter and 

8 make some comments. 

As you indieated, Mr. Chairman, we have four different appropria- 
tions within the Bureau, which we are going to justify in this hearing. 
| have a statement on each one of those appropriations. I was wonder- 
ing if you had any preference as to how we should proceed. I can 
read the statement or we can submit the statement for the record 
$4, 034, 404 and talk generally about the problems that are involved. 

16, 02 Senator Ture. It is entirely up to you as to which way you prefer 

=e handling it in order to give us a clear and complete explanation, sir. 

4, 081, 30 Mr. Goopwin. | would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we submit 
the statements for the record, and I will attempt to point out some 
of the more important problems for a discussion and for your considera- 
109, O04 tion. 

95, 000 Senator Tuyr. The statement will be placed in the record and 
60 you will proceed to give us the explanation, highlighting the various 


5, 000 


25, 500 most important points. 


34° 000 (The statement referred to follows:) 


500 


1, UA : 
we STATEMENT OF Mr. Ropert C. Goopwin, Director, BuREAU oF EMPLOYMENT 
4, 760, 000 Security, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Chairman, we are requesting $4,760,000 for salaries and expenses for the 

Federal operation of the employment security program for 1955. This is a 

reduction of $924,000, or 16 percent, from the amount available in 1953 and 

#, 760, 001 $513,000, or 10 percent, less than 1954. The 698 positions provided by the request 

iot only reflect a reduction of 140 positions over the last 2-year period but it 
will be the smallest staff we have had in the past 10 years. 

As vou know, the admimstration supports the maintenance of maximum 
employment in an expanding economy. The Federal-State employment security 
system plays an important role in achieving that objective. This system is 
widely recognized as one of the most important stabilizers that has been built 
into our economy to prevent minor downturns in economic activity from becom- 
ing widespread and serious. During periods of economic readjustments, unem- 
ployment-insurance benefits play a very important part in cushioning the shock 
of unemployment and in helping to maintain family and community purchasing 
power. The Employment Service, by finding jobs for unemployed workers, 
39, 4 contributes to a more orderly operation of the labor market and shortens the 
period of unemployment between jobs. 


44672—54——_13 
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The e oyment security program now covers nearly 37 million wor 
The tem paid t over SYOO mil nto 4 million different workers and coll 
neal $1,400 million in taxes in 1953 rhe Emplovment Service filled 6,600, 
nonagricultural J openi and 8,700,000 agricultural job openings in 1953 

MPLOYMENT INSURANCI ERVICI 

The Bure mp vinent Insurance Pervice has the respol ibility 
ASSU r that State unemployment i rance la and their administration n 
the tandards established the Federal laws It revies proposed legislat 
change umencde ( i and other materials having the foree and effect 
a In conne proposed legisiaiive or other action having the for 
a 1 effect of Ja ! make recommendations to the State to insur contorn 

Federal la al mprove the program and operatio The Ser 

lains a terprets to the State other Federal agencies, and the pul 

Federa po ( und ree remet in 1¢ yn to State programs, and 
r ut and publishes comparative data on the program 

The Unemployment Insurance Service in the Bureau is an effective instrum 
1¢ ec of operatio the States It reviews methods develop 
i { { Sta a ! ith Ale Lhos : 2) dered to he more effective to othe 
Sta | evel nproved methods for State use and demonstrates to 
States that they are wort if adoptio Examples of these activities are tI 
aeveiopme t of & iarial techniques to evaluate fund solvenev, methods fi 
accompli g necessa revision of employer rate schedules, the development 
complete procedures for interstate-claims processing and interstate-claims appeal 
the development of integrated claims tal , and processing methods, and the 
development of an out e tor adequate control in the tax-collection functior 

The Unemployment Insurance Service also has the responsibility for administe1 
ing the veterat inemployment compensation program This program i 
integrated with the regular State unemployment insurance program The 


Service assures that procedures are adequate for the prompt and proper payment 
of benefits to veterans only where due and that administrative costs are kept a 
low as possible 

As I mentioned earlier, the unemplovment-insurance program is an importa 





strategic tool in countering recessional influences engendered by economic 1 

adjustment Benefit expenditures make up for some of the loss in purchasin 
power due to the layoff of workers. This compensatory effect is automati: 
immediate and certain; it lessens the need for drastie curtailment in worker 

spending ith its further adverse impact on business In view of these consider 
ations it of the uti importance that the Unemployment Insurance Servic 
of the Bureau continue its efforts to strengthen the program administered by t} 

States 


ianve been selected for study and strengthening in 1955 
efits and prevention and detection of fraud Improper benef 
payments are a constant threat to the mtegrity of the whole unemployment 


[wo areas In particular 


ac quacy of he 








ins nee progran R ntl there have been several indications that there 
a need for developing better methods for preventing improper payments and f 
detecting those already mad We ar requesting three positions to workfwit! 
the States in the development of new methods and techniques that will impro 
performa t] rea 

The adequacy of unemployment benefits both as a counter-recessional measuré 
and as a meal f tiding unemployed workers over temporary periods of ur 
employment should be judged by the extent to which benefits cover the basi 
ssities of the claimant and his family, such as food, shelter, and clothing, and 
on Whether claimants must go into debt or liquidate assets to supplement. their 
benefit here have been no recent authoritative studies on this subject ar 
available data does show that the percentage of wage loss met by unemnloyment 
insurance benefits is falling In 1955, we propose to conduct a study of the ade 
quacy of benefits in 10 or 12 States to serve as a basis for program recommenda 
tions For the Bureau’s part of this study we are requesting 5 positions and ther 
are 60 positions requested in the grants to States appropriation for the State 
art of the study 


While we are not requesting any additional funds, it may be necessary for th: 
Bureau to do some additional work in the area of guaranteed annual-wage plans 





A imber of these proposals now being considered by labor and management 
groups have important implications for unemployment insurance. For this rea 
son, the Bureau must study and be prepared to give advice on the interrelation 
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ip of unemployment insurance and whatever plans for guaranteed waze i 
avement and labor devise 
EMPLOYMENT SERVIC! 
e Bureau’s I iployvment Service is charged with fostering the estal t el 
and maintenance of public employment offices in the several Stati Issist 
é { 1! i ad i reas! { f 
‘ 1 wndard ether i 
1! ( Ui row WoT it 
thei irnishi and publishi nforma 
ti information of e in the oper 
. for lear) bet wee the 
eve States 
e public employme ervice ser l le i 
a nits It places workers in j« he tt best ski i ‘ fu 
1 { inseling assistance ipplir I il ir ve nid 
the physi ed, who face proble f vocational readjust ment provid 
te ica to employers in the resolution of their manpower pro 
irnishe technical and informational assistance to Communit bodies concerne 
wi ems of unemployment Program emp! in the Employ Service 
st be attuned to significant fluctuations in the econom A number of di 
cult problems have faced the Employment Service ever since the outbreak o 
hos ities in Korea the verv considerable needs of defense industt I tific 
professional, and skilled manpower had to be met with minimu'n disruption to the 
productior f necessary civilian goods vet at the sane t ie scattered pocket ) 
wre pnlovment have deve loped in areas of the country where dwindling nationa 
resources, transportation difficulties, or other similar problems have resulted i 
ibstantial declines in employment The task of the Burceau’s Emnployme 
Ser\ is to assure the formulation of appropriace aud adequate prozram mea 


ures to meet such widely different problems 
Manpower problems and programs in 1955 are expected to in 





erse situations As the result of gradual curtailment in defense 
seattered lavoffs will occur in a number of industries such as aircraft 
hipbuilding, and the like At the same time manpower needs in technica 
scientific fields are expected to increase This assumption is based or 
that for the next several years total expenditures for pure or applied researc! 
by Government by industry and bv educational institutior will run at a 
average annual level of $4 to $5 billion The public employment service, ther 
must be geared to the quick registration and speedy placement of individual 
being rel ased by defense plants and must at the same time widen its search for 

fied individuals in technical, scientific, and research field 

In reference to the latter point, particular r phasis must be pla ed upon the 
effective counseling of the nearly 1 million veterans being released each year b 
the Armed Forces | mployme nt offices must assist such veterans in appraising 
the relative advantages of returning to their former employment, taking other 
available jobs in the community, or undertaking a course of training leading toward 


employment in important technical, scientific, or other skilled field 


The Bureau must assist the Office of Defense Mobilization, the Department of 


Defense, and related agencies in the resolution of manpower problems brought on 
by or affected by the Nation’s preparedness program by providing informatior 
needed by such agencies and assisting State employment services in handling 
requests for local assistance. The Bureau must continue to work closely wit! 


the Federal Civilian Defense Administration and the Office of Defense Mobili- 


ation in the formulation of feasible manpower plans and measures to be invoke 


in the possible event of enemy bombing and consequent disaste1 This exampie 
is only one of many preparedness responsibilities carried by the Bureau 
To carry present and anticipated workload with a staff already greatly curtailed 


requires that the Bureau and the State agencies work closely together to achieve 
maximum economy in each operation but with such balance in program emphasis 
as to assure continuing and adequate service to the workers and employers of 
the Nation 

VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICI 


For 1955 we are requsting 112 positions for the Veterans Employment Service 
iis will provide a veterans employment representative and a secretary in each 
of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
together with a national office staff of 4 professional and 4 secretarial positions 
The reduction of 46 positions from 1954 will necessitate significant revisions uu 
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present operating programs. Major efforts of veterans employment representa- 
tives will have to be devoted to functional supervision while other programs 
such as job promotion, cooperative working arrangements with other agencies 
and community organizations and relationships with veterans organizations wi 
have to be curtailed. The statement of Mr. Perry Faulkner, Chief of the Veterans 
Employment Service, covers this in detail. 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For a generation or more one of the characteristics of the labor market | 
been the shifting of workers from farm to urban employment. This has be: 
accompanied by tremendous increases in the demand for agricultural products 
which have resulted from the increase in population, defense activities and changes 
in national eating habits. The Farm Placement Service through the Stat: 
agencies is eugaged in finding and placing enough domestic workers in agricultur 
to satisfy the needs of agricultural employers and where such workers are not 
available, in bringing in foreign workers to supplement the domestic labor supply 

With some softening of the economic picture it will be necessary to expand 
our program of assistance to agricultural employers and workers to increase the 
utilization of our domesite work force. This will be done through expanded us 
of day-haul programs, employment of migrants in various demand States and 
exchange of workers between States of demand and supply, and the fullest prac 
ticable utilization of Indians and Puerto Ricans. Workers will be encouraged 
to supplement their annual income by working in other areas in the off-season 
Further attempts will be made to stimulate the improvement of working condi- 
tions, transportation and housing as a means of making agricultural employment 
more attractive. We will continue to provide for the exchange of information 
between States on agricultural employment conditions and labor supply and de- 
mand and provide agricultural workers and employers with information necessary 
for their needs. 

LABOR MARKET AND STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES 


The labor market information activities of the employment security syste: 
involve the collection, organization, and analysis of labor market reports, ‘nem 
ployment insurance, and public employment office program data, and operating 
and administrative statistics used in connection with analysis of workloads and 
evaluation of budgetary requirements. The Bureau, on the basis of statutory 
requirements, maintains a nationwide uniform and comparable system of reports 
and conducts studies relative to Federal-State unemployment insurance and 
public employment service programs. The basic data on employment, unem- 
ployment, job opportunities, unemployment-benefit claims and payments, and 
employment office services to job applicants and employers are developed in th 
local and State employment security offices. The local offices make plimary 
uses of such information in planning and supervising their operating activities 

Employment security statistical and labor-market reports originating in locali 
ties and States are among the most sensitive indicators of changing economi 
conditions and fluctuations in employment and unemployment. This information 
is likely to be particularly necessary for determining shifts in program emphasis 
and operating activities in the kind of labor-market situation expected to prevail 
in 1955. Selective downward adjustments in production and employment may 
be taking place while some industries are maintaining and even expanding em 
ployment levels. It will be necessary to be especially alert to rapidly changing 
volume and character of the employment-security workloads arising from unem 
ployment claims and benefit payments, applications of jobseekers, and placement 
activities related to shifting employment opportunities. Similarly the informa 
tion will be needed in bringing about better balance of labor supply and labor re 
quirements between localities experiencing surplus labor situations as against 
other localities in which unfilled labor needs may exist. 

The Bureau’s farm-labor program which involves State and local recruitment 
of farmworkers and guidance of large numbers of migratory farm workers to se- 
lected crops and localities, requires highly current and accurate information on 
available local farm-labor supply, sources, and areas from which additional farm 
workers may be obtained and the volume and character of farm-labor needs 
These data are especially important as they relate to peak seascnal demands 

Because the labor-market information derived from employment-security a 
tivities is a highly sensitive economic indicator and has a rather fundamental 
significance for measuring our economic well-being, the uses of the information 
extend beyond the internal program and administrative needs of the employment - 
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curity system. It is important to the formulation of policies and programs con- 
erned with manpower developments, such as available labor supply and demand, 
hifts in employment levels and emergence of unemployment. The information, 
ierefore, is used not only within the Department of Labor but in such agencies 
is the Office of Defense Mobilization, Department of Defense, Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the Council of Economic Advisers. 

In concluding Mr. Chairman I would like to point out that the Bureau has co- 
perated in every way in achieving economy in its operation. This is fully sub- 

yntiated by the record for the past several years Teriag 1955 we have a very 

portant and a larger job to do. Our ability to do this job successfully will be 

nited by the resources made available and we urge that the Congress approve 

estimate as requested 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Tuyse. You have this reduction of $540,000 under the 
rent year’s appropriation in this one item. 
\ir. Goopwin. I believe that is $513,400, sir. 
Senator Tuyzn. Mr. Downey informs me that you are referring to 
» items: $26,600, which is salary and expenses of the Office of the 
Secretary of Labor, which was a transfer, and salary and expenses of 
Bureau of Employees Compensation. These are transfer items. 
Mr. Dopson. That will account for the difference. Mr. Chairman, 
the opening day | made the statement that we had to absorb the 
ost of penalty mail, and this is a transfer of money for part of 
he absorption. 
IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Goopwrn. At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
his observation: That it seems to us that the employment security 
program is particwarly important this year. As you know, we are 
in & situation economically where we are getting some downturn in 
employment. What is going to develop out of ‘the situation is not 
entirely clear to any of us, | think, and the employment security 
program, both from the standpoint of the Federal operation and, even 
more importantly, the operation in the States is of unsual importance, 
under those conditions. I make that statement knowing full well 
that you appreciate the importance of the operation, but it seemed 
to me that it is well to make that statement for the record. 

This program now covers nearly 37 million workers. Last year 
in the unemployment insurance part of the program, about $900 
million was paid out to 4 million different workers, and over $1,400- 
million was collected in taxes for financing the payments under the 
program, 

In the Employment Service part of the operation there were 
6,600,000 placements made in nonagricultural employment, and about 
8,700,000 placements were made in agricultural employment. 

I think that the committee might be interested particularly in the 
increases that are requested in this budget. 

We have asked for additional personnel, Mr. Chairman, in two areas. 
One is the area of benefit adequacy. We have asked for five positions 
in the Federal end and we have a companion request for State grants, 
when we get to that. 

This is an area in which the advisory council made up of manage- 
ment, labor, and the public, has been interested for some time. In 2 
or 3 of the meetings we have discussed the considerations that are 
involved in benefit adequacy. The council has come up with the 
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conclusion that we do not have enough basic information on this 
subject, and they have recommended strongly that we conduct some 
studies, in cooperation with the States. 

The problem arises, Mr. Chairman, from the fact that wages have 
increased considerably since this program was started. The benefits 
have not kept pace, and we have no studies which indicate how 
adequate the unemployment insurance payments are in terms of 
carrying a person over between jobs. 

We have no information as to how well they meet the basic objective 
of unemployment insurance, which is to meet the nondeferrable costs, 
the costs that cannot be deferred, such as food, rent and necessary 
clothing. 

There has been only one study that has been made along this line 
that we know about and that was made a number of years ago in 
Illinois 

What we are proposing here is a study which will make it possible 
for us to get some information on this basic question. These addi- 
tional positions will be used to develop the study here and work with 
the States in securing the information. 


FRAUD PREVENTION AND DETECTION 


The second function fur which we have requested additional posi- 
tions is on fraud prevention and detection. 

Senator THyr. Have you uncovered much of that in the past year? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is what I wanted to develop, Mr. Chairman. 
We have been concerned about this problem for a number of years. 
We have been working on it in cooperation with the States. Last 
summer when we got indications from studies that were being made in 
California, and also some indication from scattered sources in other 
parts of the country that the problem was a good deal greater than 
we thought it was. Even though we had a reduced amount of money 
to allocate to the States for this fiscal year, we set aside $500,000 of 
that to allocate to the States on a special allocation for the purpose of 
a controlled study, so we would know exactly how much fraud we had. 

Senator THye. Then would the States have to recruit auditors or 
accountants, to make a check of that function of the Department? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think, Mr. Chairman, that in most of the States, 
they use their existing personnel because it is well-trained personnel. 

Senator Taye. That is what led me to ask the question. You said 
they used their existing personnel. If they do, then why do you have 
a necessity for allocating money to that State office? That is the 
reason I asked the question. 

Mr. Goopwin. Because it was an additional function, and took 
more time. 

Senator Toye. How would the States, if they were using their same 
staff, have a need for the funds? Would it be overtime to the staff, 
or just where did the State make use of this additional allocation? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not think I made it clear. I think I misled 
you on that. They had to replace this personnel with some other 
personnel. They selected their existing personnel only because they 
were familiar with the procedures, and were well trained, but they 
had to replace them on whatever employment they took them from. 
So they were not able to do the job without biring additional personnel. 
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Senator Ture. So that they would have to hire additional personnel 
and put them on the less important or more routine jobs, in order 
that they could take the trained and skilled personnel and move up 
here in some of this field of cheching and auditing, to determine 
whether there was fraud? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


EXAMPLES OF FRAUD 


Senator Tuyr. What would be the nature of the fraud that would 
be committed? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there were different kinds. There was every- 
thing from intent on the part of the person to defraud the Govern- 
ment, to cases in which the overpayments or duplicate payments were 
made out of ignorance on the part of the people involved. Some of 
it was directly attributable to administrative errors. In other cases, 
it was a clearcut case of misrepresentation on the part of the 
beneficiary. 

Senator Tuyr. Then, of course, he would misrepresent in which 
manner? 

Mr. Goopwin. For instance, in answer to the question: ‘Are you 
employed?” he might say ‘“‘No’’, when, as a matter of fact, he was. 
That is a clearcut example of the kind of misrepresentation that 
takes place. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, he had taken a job some place 
else and it might be part time, but he was being employed a certain 
percentage of his time, and his earnings would possibly be not the 
same amount that he had been earning under his regular job, but it 
was sufficient, so that he was not qualified for the unemployment 
compensation 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Tuys. If the facts had been known to the Department? 
He was endeavoring to keep this from the Department and was shift- 
ing around and taking part-time employment so that he could sup- 
plement, not only his unemployment compensation, but he was getting 
slong all right, waiting for just the right kind of job? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

What we asked the States to do last summer, Mr. Chairman, was 
to select a group of cases at random and investigate them for possible 
fraud. We asked them to select them at random because we wanted 
to get some idea of what percentage of the total payments were in- 
volved as improper or fraudulent. 


CHECKING OF STATE REPORTS 


We are just now beginning to get some reports m from the States. 
We have had reports on about 950 cases that hay e been investigated. 
We have asked the States to make very thorough examinations and 
nvestigations on those cases. It is an expensive process. 

For instance, they are averaging about 11 hours on a case. They 
are going into every possible facet of the case. They are making 
investigations in the community in which the person lives. They 
are checking against employment records. They are checking 
against old-age and survivors insurance records in Baltimore. It is a 
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complete check so that, when they get through, they will know 
with certainty whether there is any fraud, and how much, in the 
cases that they have investigated. 

Now, the 950 cases that have been reported, we do not regard as 
completely conclusive. It is a pretty small sample. However 
the results from those 950 cases are serious enough so that we are very 
much concerned about the problem. As soon as we got that informa 
tion, we went to the Bureau of the Budget, discussed this problem 
with them, and suggested that they authorize us to request Congress 
to open up the contingency funds for use in dealing with this problem 
We suggested that as an interim step until we had complete informa 
tion which we could present to the Congress so that the Congress 
could decide on how much money and in what form it should be mad 
available to deal with the problem. 

Senator Tuy. Did you save the Federal Government considerabl 
money by the discoveries to date of violations which would eithe: 
stop the unemployment compensation payments, or cases in which 
you could collect it in a case where you discovered and established 
that there was fraud? 

STATE TRUST FUNDS 


Mr. Goopwin. That is one of the principal objectives of this kind 
of program, Mr. Chairman—The money saved is from the trust 
funds. ‘Those funds are State trust funds as you know. 

Senator THyr. Yes 

Mr. Goopwrn. But you have to look at this problem in terms of the 
total system, and there is no question but what much more money 
will be saved than is spent in this program. Just how much, we do 
not know at this point, but you probably will be interested in what 
some of the percentages did show on these 950 cases. We found that 
about 4.4 percent of the cases were fraudulent, and by that we mean 
that the beneficiary actually knew what his obligations were, and 
actually took steps to defraud the Government by giving misinfor- 
mation of one kind’or another. 

Now, in addition to that, in addition to the 4.4 percent, there was 
another 6.8 percent where the payments were improper. There was 
no evidence in those cases that the beneficiary was trying to defraud 
the Government, but the payments, nevertheless, were improper 
payments. They were made without sufficient information, or mis- 
takes were made administratively, or there was some other type of 
error which resulted in an improper payment. 

Now, you can see and appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that percentages 
of that size cause the problem to be serious. If those percentages 
continue as high as that for the rest of the States when we get the 
reports in, we would say that the problem would be extremely serious. 


ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS 


We think that part of this problem is the result of inadequate 
administrative funds over the last year. As you know, the funds 
were reduced last year and then, in addition, we got some increase in 
work almost simultaneously, and the combination of the two has 
resulted in inadequate money for the States to administer the pro- 
gram. I do not think that that is the full answer to the problem. 
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[ think that improvement in administrative practices in the States 
along lines designed particularly to catch this type of thing is also 
needed, but the amount of money available is certainly one of the 
important considerations in it. 

| wonder, Mr. Keenan, if you bave any additional points that you 
care to make on this? 


CALIFORNIA EXPERIENCE CITED 


Mr. Keenan. In addition to the States where we have the returns, 
from these controlled studies, we have continued to watch very 
closely the California experience. As Mr. Goodwin said, in Cali- 
fornia, they began a special campaign in this area a little more than a 
year ago. 

The figures that have been showing up in the last couple of months 

California are higher than are the reports from the other States, 
both with respect to fraudulent payments, and with respect to 
overpayments, 

We are continuing to work very closely with the California people. 
The new administrator in California is concerned about the problem 
ind he has a request before us for additional funds tor fiscal year 1955 
01 ' work in this area, 

‘he committee ma be interested in knowing that in this fiscal 
year the Governor of California allocated some $375,000 of State 
money to the California Department of Employment, which they 
have used in this fraud and overpayment area. The administrator 
of the agency is asking us for that much and some more, in addition 
to their regular grant for 1955. 

We have had someone out there working with the agency, and 
looking at the situation, and we hold the view that the ( ‘alifornia 
Department of Employment should receive additional funds to work 
in this fraud and overpayment area in 1955. 

Senator Tuyr. Then do you intend to make available to California 
all the funds that will be necessary for her to increase the investiga- 
tional staff, so that the Federal Government will be doing all the 
investigational work in California in this matter? 

Mr. Keenan. The Federal Government would not be doing it, s 
We furnish the funds. 

Senator Toyz. You are furnishing the funds, and therefore it is 
vour function, because you are making payment for the investigators 
in the field who are doing it. 

Mr. Keenan. The investigators are State employees, paid from 
these funds. 

Senator Tuy. The investigators are State employees in every 
sense—you Lave no jurisdiction over the supervision of them. How- 
ever, you are furnishing the funds to pay the payroll. Do you furnish 
the funds, and have you been furnishing the funds for all this investi- 
gational work in the past? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, we have been, to the extent that we had the 
funds available. There have been times when we have not been able 
to give the States all that they asked for in this area and in other areas. 

In the case of C alifornia, as I mentioned, they appropriated some 
State funds of their own—$375,000—in addition to what we gave 
them. We hold the view that we should increase the amount given to 
California for next year. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTION 


Senator Toye. What percentage of the administrative function of 
this fund is Federal and what percentage is State, as a usual practice? 

Mr. Keenan. Of the administrative function, it is 100-percent 
State administered 

Senator Tuys. It is 100 percent, but in this particular instance you 
are going to them and making an investigation, but it is not Federal 
employees who are making the investigation. You are going to give 
the funds to the State and the State expands its functions. 

Mr. K&ENAN That is correct, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. How will you know whether the State has taken 
your money and actually not expanded its investigational activities, 
but is taking your money just to pay their payroll while not exerting 
any special effort in the mvestigation afield? That is the only reason 
for these questions. I want to make certain here whether we are 
just assuming the payroll of the State and that you are not getting 
any different function than you should have under a normal adminis- 
trative function in that State? That is my purpose in asking these 
questions. 

CONTROLLED STUDY 


Mr. Keenan. I think I could answer that question best by explain 
ing the allocation of this $500,000 this vear. 

\Mr. Goodwin mentioned that we allocated that vo the States for a 
controlled study in this area. We wanted a controlled study so that 
the results from the different States would be comparable. We 
worked with the State people and set down some criteria for making 
that study and got all the States to agree that, if they received money 
in this area, they would make this study under the criteria that we 
laid down. They then proceeded to make this study and then mak 
reports to us, so that from the reports that came in we could tell that 
the States had actually used the funds allocated to them for work in 
the fraud and overpayment area. 

Senator Tuyr. There are certain responsibilities that the State 
legislative bodies must concern themselves with in those respective 
States, are there not, because the amount that is collected from the 
employer is based specifically upon certain State Laws, and certain 
Federal regulations, and then in return there is this investigational 
activity on the part of that State organization, because they will have 
to answer to their State legislature, when that State legislature 
reconvenes and makes a study as to what the status of the fund is, 
and what is necessary, so far as the employers’ contribution goes, to 
make that fund actuarially solvent or sufficient to meet what the 
burden of unemployment might be. 

So, therefore, it is expected of the State to know at all times what 
they are doing. But in this particular instance, in order that the 
Federal Government might be better informed, to know what the 
status of the unemployment situation is, as well as the unemployment 
compensation paid out, you are asking for this special report and, 
therefore, you are willing to make certain contributions to the State 
in order that the State compiles this information by a little additional 
checking. 

Mr. Keenan. That is completely accurate, sir. You are right in 
that in addition to this study, States do things on their own, either 
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because their legislatures ask them to or because, administrative) 
they feel that it is the wise thing to do so. In California, for example 
they have had an investigation by a State Senate committee, in this 
area. They have done a number of things at the request of then 
State legislature, in addition to the things that they have done in 
our survey 

Senator Tuyr. Usually the State will appoint a legislative interim 
committee to make a complete study on the function of that agency, 
in the interim between sessions That is why you do not have an 
annual legislative term, you see 


COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


There is another item over here that I have noticed, where you have 
and inerease, and that is this item on communications services. You 
have an increase there. You had in 1954 $93,900, and the statement 
for 1955 is $95,000, or an increase of $1,100. [just wondered why you 
had the increase in communications there, where you would have a 
decrease in practically all of the other items? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is related to penalty mail, and is an estimate 
of the cost. 

Mr. Fosrer. We did not have to pay for the full year 1954, 
Mr. Chairman, and this does reflect an increase for penalty mail since 
it is for the full year of 1955. We did not have to pay for the first 
6 weeks of 1954 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, before we get too far away from this 
fraud problem, | wonder if we could at this pom*# in the record submit 
for the record a copy of a letter from the Deputy Director of the 

sureau of the Budget, to Secretary Mitchell, concerning this question? 

Senator Tuyr. Definitely. 

Mr. Goopwin. This has to do with the discussion we have had, but 
more particularly with the State grants request, but I think that 1 
ought to be introduced into the record 

Senator Tuyr. It will be printed into the record 

The letter referred to follows: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGE! 
h 


Washington, D. C., March 4, 196 
The honorable the SecrReETARY OF LABOR 
My Dear Mr. Secretary: Assistant Secretaries Siciliano and Dodson, togethe 

with the Chief and Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Employment Security, hav 
brought to our attention the possible desirability of an increased empha 
avoiding improper payments of unemployment compensation benefits duri 
1955 It is understood that studies bv the Department of Labor on this point 
are not yet conclusive, but in view of preliminary reports from State it ma 


appear desirable to provide adequate flexibility to permit, for this purpose, use of 
a portion of the amount provided for contingencies in the appropriation for 


“Grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment servic 
administration 

If vou deem such action desirable, vou are authorized to diseuss with tl 
Committees on Appropriations the following language change to be inserted 


before the colon preceding the first proviso in the above-mentioned appropriation 
except that during the current fiscal year not to exceed $2.5 million of su 
amount shall be available for action toward elimination of improper payment 
of unemployment compensation benefits 
Sincerely yours, 
Row Lanno Huaut 
De} ty Directo 
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DECREASE IN ACTIVITY 


Senator Toyz. You may proceed. 

Mr. Goopwin. Other than these two increases, Mr. Chairman, all 
other activity in the Bureau has been decreased. The largest cd: 
crease, of course, has been in the Veterans Employment Service, as you 
pointed out in your opening remarks. That reduction is a rather 
drastic reduction. 

Senator Tuys. How will that activity fare with that much of a 
reduction? Where will the economy be exercised? 

Mr. Goopwin. This would make it necessary to reduce, both in 
Washington and in the fieid. 

Senator Turn. What type of personnel are you going to reduce? 

Mr. Goopwin. It would cut it down to one veterans employment 
representative in each State, Mr. Chairman, and one secretary. 

Senator THyk. What States are going to lose them? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, most of them will lose one or more. 

Senatur Tuys. Some of the smaller States have only one now, do 
they not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Faulkner, do you have that information on 
hand? Would you like to submit the names of the States for the 
record? 

Senator Toye. You do have a table here that shows the information 
from 1950 through to the estimated numbers in 1955, and we will put 
this table in. We will furnish this table for the reporter. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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wt 


PROFESSIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Goopwin. In summary, it shows that the 97 for professional 

ill be cut to 56, and the 61 clerical will be cut to 56 also. 

Senator Tuy. Now then, if we go down through this chart, here 

Alabama, which had 2 professionals, and they had 3 professionals 

1951-52. Why would Alabama have that when we find Arizona 

nd Arkansas with one? We find California with five. Colorado has 

and Delaware 2. 

The question that occurs to me is why would some of these States 

ive 2 when, for instance, in population, they do not seem to be 

ch larger than some of these other States that had just 1? 

Mr. Fautkner. That was based, Mr. Chairman, upon veteran 
population. 

Senator DworsHak. Has the workload diminished any? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, Senator; it has not. As a matter of fact, the 
veterans’ population is increasing all the time; the number of veterans 
that call on this system for service increa es al the time. 

Senator DworsHak. Maybe you are ie ore efficient work, 
and know how to handle these problems better than you did. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that is true, Senator, but not to this extent. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, I think if you look over these States, you 
have not been exactly consistent from a standpoint of the number 
of veterans with the number of professionals that you have had there. 


INCONSISTENCY IN FIGURBS 


[ have run down through them and I find that as to your answer on 
the basis of the veterans’ population, your figures show some incon- 
sistency. Therefore, I think that if you just make them consistent, 
you can make some saving, without necessarily depriving the veteran 
of the services that we should give him in endeavoring to assist him 
in his employment or his pursuit of a job, or pursuit of something 
that will make it possible for him to support himself and his family. 
| find enough inconsistency in this chart that I think you can very 
well bring about this reduction here without jeopardizing the service 
that you are going to render. I do not think that I am unjust in 
making that sort of statement after I have run down through these 
figures 

Mr. Goopwrn. You understand, Mr. Chairman, that the reduction 
would allow but one in each State? 

Senator Tuy. Yes, but you would have one of those men in each 
of the States, and a secretary. You have in some of these States now 
two men, and it is not consistent with the number of veterans in the 
State in comparison with the number of veterans in some States that 
have only one man at the present time, 

Mr. Goopwin. I think most of them are consistent, Mr. Chairman. 
There are a few exceptions, I think. At least, that is wl..t my analysis 
has indicated tome. I think you will find that most of them roughly 
approximate the veteran population in that State. 

Senator Tuyr. But you think you can make that reduction and 
still give the type of service that we should give in assisting the veteran 


his employment problems? 
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Mr. Goopwtn. I think what it means, Mr. Chairman, is a change in 
the type of job being done. It means that the direct handling of cases 
by the veterans’ employment representative would not be possibl 
with this kind of staffing. It means that one man in each State would 
be confined to working with the personnel in that State, that contact 
with veterans’ organizations, interviewing veterans, individual vet 
erans, who might wish to talk to the VER. and that sort of thing 
would be pretty much out. There just would not be time for it 
This one man would have to spend his time in what we call a tunc 
tional supervision of the State operation, and even so there are som: 
questions in terms of the kind of organization which you have in a 
State like New York or Illinois, where you have to make contact with 
a number of State employees, in order to do an adequate supervising 
job. It will change the character of the work that Mr. Faulkner's 
organization has been doing for some years. We just want to make 
sure that that is understood 

Senator DworsHak. Will that service still be adequate? Can you 
explain your drastic change more in detail? You still have confidence 
that you will do the kind of job that is necessary to assist veterans 
at the time when the economic situation is undergoing readjustment 


VETERANS JOB COUNSELING AND PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Goopwin. I think Mr. Faulkner, the chief of that service, might 
want to talk on that point. 

Mr. FautKNer. It would seriously curtail our help for the veteran. 
For instance, calis to the office of the men in person, as referred by the 
veterans’ organizations almost doubled in the past 2 months, and the 
work that we do in behalf of the veteran in the employment offices 
would be almost impossible for 1 man to see that the will of the Con- 
cress was carried out, that the veterans should have a job counseling 
and placement service It would be difficult to do that with one 
man in the large centers of population. 

Senator DworsHak. In large States like New York, Pennsylvania, 
and Illinois, have you had 1 central office, or have you had 2 or 3 or 4 
offices throughout the State? 

Mr. Fautkner. We have had men throughout the State. 

Senator DworsHak. Will it mean closing down offices? 

Mr. Fauixner. Yes; it will mean only 1 man and 1 secretary 
throughout the State 

Senator Toye. The reason I ask how you justify those figures, is 
that in running down through here I find the State of Tennessee with 
the number of veterans at 384,000. There are two professionals 
You drop down to Texas and Texas has a much larger veteran load, 
1.029.000, and they have 2 professionals. I am not picking out 2 
States for the purpose of embarrassing those 2 States, but it is that 
type of figure that I cannot clearly justify in my mind. I just cannot 
understand why the 1 State should have needed 2 when other States 
only had 1 and when the load of the State of Texas is as large as it is, 
why they only have 2. You go down through these figures, and they 
just do not add up to a consistency. 

Mr. Fau_Kner. Mr. Chairman, we would have been very glad to 
put a man in Texas but the shifting of our personnel and the reduction 
of our budget has made it almost impossible to get men to take those 
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jobs. We did want 1 in Texas and tried to get but it was very 
difficult to recruit. Our appropriation has been “thifted back and 
forth to the extent that it is most difficult to get the type man we need 
for that work under those circumstances. 

Senator Tuy. I know that, but going back to your own figures 
here, Tennessee in 1951 had tnree; did they not? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Senator Taye. And Texas had seven. 

Mr. Goopwin. Then they dropped (9 six in 1951. 

Senator Toys. Then in fiscal year 1952, Tennessee continued with 
its 3 and Texas dropped down to 6. Then you get to fiscal 1953 
and Tennessee continues with 2 and Texas dropped clear down from 
6 to 2. 

Then you went over here into fiscal 1954 and Tennessee continued 

ith 2 and Texas has just 2. Texas had a load of 1,029,000 and 
Tennessee had 384,000. Now, it is just the fact that 1 find these 
figures. I did not single out Tennessee and Texas. I can pick out 
some other States that are comparable, but I happened to drop down 
and picked these 2 States, and saw the vast difference, and saw the 
number that had been dropped in Texas, from 6 to 2. It seemed to me 
that you can drop these men and still offer the veteran the assistance 
to which he is justly entitled. I was just trying to make certain that 
vhen we drop this number of positions, we will not be jeopardizing the 
service. When I go through I find some inconsistencies, and I think 
you can put these inconsistencies through the roller and squeeze out 

little surplus and still come out giving the type of service that you 
are giving in these other States where they have a heavier veteran load 
and do not have the professional people. 


CENTRAL OFFICE STAFF 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Faulkner, how many do you have in the 
central office here? 

Mr. Fautkner. I have 10. 

Senator Dworsuak. Have you cut that number? 

Mr. FauLKNerR. We will cut from 10 to 8 under this. 

Senator DworsHak. Was that cut required by the Bureau of the 
Budget? 

Mr. FautKner. Yes, sir; under that figure we would have to cut to 
that 

Senator DworsHak. Did you recommend this reduction in the first 
place, or was it requested by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Fautxner. Our request was cut $374,000. 

Senator Dworsnak. You mean for the operation of your whole 
program? 

Mr. FauLkner. Yes. 

Senator Dworsnak. Then, in order to meet that ceiling you cut 
down these representatives in the various States? 

Mr. Fau.tKner. We would have to cut it to 1 man and 1 secretary 
in each State, and 8 in the Washington office. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you had much complaint from the States 
where you have made the reductions in previous years, as to the 
inability to properly administer the affairs of the Veterans’ 
er 


44672— 
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Mr. Fautkner. Yes we have. 

Senator Taye. You have had? 

Mr. FautKner. From your own State, in the Duluth region. 

Senator Taye. In the Duluth area? 

Mr. FauLtKNer. From veterans’ organizations there. 

Senator Taye. They have had some unemployment up there. 

Mr. Fautxner. And they did not like that at all when we had to 
cut a man in Minnesota 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Mr. Faulkner, I noticed that in 1954, your 
total appropriation was $1,073,400; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Fautkner. That is what we had for 1954, sir. 

Senator DworsHan. That is cut to $700,000 for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. FauLtkner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsuakx. That cut was demanded by the Budget 
Bureau? 

Mr. FauLtkner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. Are you fairly certain that you can render 
the kind of service that may be required in these times of economic 
disruption and readjustment? 

Mr. Fautkner. I do not think so. 

Senator Dworsuak. Did you tell the Budget Bureau that? 

Mr. Favitkner. Yes; I did. I told the Budget Bureau. 


Senator THyre, You may proceed, Mr. Goodwin. 


REDUCTION IN BUREAU PERSONNEL 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, I think that covers most of these 
special points, on the salaries and expenses. I think I made the 
point that every other item in the budget on salaries and expenses is 
a reduction, and brings the Bureau down to the lowest number of 
personnel that we have had in over 10 years. We have cooperated 
in trying to make all the economies we can, and we would hope that 
the Congress would see fit to give us this amount because we believe 
that we really need every nickel that has been requested here. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Goodwin, was this reduction of $513,400 
a ceiling that was invoked by the Budget Bureau, or does that approx- 
imate the amount that you set up in your original budget? 

Mr. Goopwin. That represents what the Bureau of the Budget 
gave us after a hearing before the Bureau of the Budget, Senator. 
Our own request to the Bureau of the Budget was somewhat less than 
it was last year 

Senator Dworsnak. How much was your own figure? 

Mr. Keenan. $5,247,000. This present year we had $5,273,400, 

Senator DworsHak. This is not a voluntary reduction? 

Mr. Keenan. No, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak. It took us a long time to find that out. 

Mr. Dopson. I want to call attention to the fact that we have 
these ceiling items; that we have to stay within ceilings, and then 
we submit B items to the Bureau of the Budget and the Department 
submitted a request for $5,479,400. 

Senator DworsHak. Mr. Goodwin, in your original statement, you 
said that you were effecting economies and cutting personnel, and 
there was no indication that you felt that the reductions were going 
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9 seriously impair the adequacy of the service of the various bureaus 


ind agencies within your Bureau of Employment Security. Do sou 
eel that you can continue to render efficient service and take care of 


requirements with this new budget? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, | think we can, Senator, and we certainly will 
lo everything we can to make this money go as far as possible. 

Senator Ture. You have a good record, Mr. Goodwin, | will say 
hed 

\ir. Goopwin. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuyk. For that reason, | wanted to be certain about these 

rious professionals within the Veterans’ Service here, that we were 
ot in any sense jeopardizing the future success here, and that was 
he reason | dwelt on the question of the States having 2 against the 


other States having 1, with practically the same veteran load. 


Senator Dworshak, I must go and | hope you will preside in my 


stead. The next item will be “Grants to States, Bureau of Employ- 
pio? 


ent Security.” 

Mr. Goodwin, will you continue with that Division? 

[ will leave you with that, Senator Dworshak, and will you finish 
p the questioning here, and then pick up the other? | am sorry that 
have to leave you. 


EFFECT OF ECONOMIC READJUSTMENT 


Senator DworsHak (presiding). If the prevalent economic read- 
istment causes any dislocation in the employment situation in the 
arious States, will it necessarily place a greater burden upon the 
entral offices of your Bureau, or will it mean the placing of a heavier 


burden upon the various State offices, which directly supervise those 


' ry 9 
programs: 


Mr. Goopwin. Of course, the larger load is on the States. There is 
eally not much comparison as between the two on that point. It 
loes place a somewhat heavier load on the central office. We get 

re mail. We get more calls from the States on emergency problems, 


and that sort of thing 


Senator DworsHak. But if there is a sizable increase in the load 


the respective States, then that burden must be assumed by the 


respectiv e States? 


Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir; and that is where you get your 
ig mereases, and that is where we would be most concerned about the 


adequacy of money in terms of an increased unemployment 


Senator DworsHak. Actually you do not feel the same impact in 
‘central office that they do in the State offices? 
Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 
Mr. FauLKNrrR. Senator Dworshak, my statement was not in the 
ecord; was it? 
Senator Dworsnak. It will be placed in the record, at this point 
The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF OF THE VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVIC! 
Phe Veterans’ En pl viment Service gctivities sre based on the tatutoryv re 
iirements of the Weener-Peyser Act, the fervicemen’s Readjustment Act of 


944, as amended, and the Veterans’ Resdjustment Assistance Act of 1952. It 
the responsibility of the Veterans’ Employment Service and its representatives 


| the States and Territories to exercise functions! supervision of the services 
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to veterans through local offices of the Strto employment security agencies employer 
insure thet an effective job counseling and employment plecement serviec selected | 
maintained for veterans possibilit 


The President’s Reorgenizs.tion Plan N 2, effective August 20, 1949, tr 


. : . ] son ¢€ 
ferred the functions of the Vetere, Plecement Service Board. which determi; ison 





the policies of the Vetere.ns’ | mployment Service, to the Secretary of Labor x: — 
s.bolished the Bogrd. The functions of the Chairman of the Veterens’ Plecement lhe St 
Service Bos.rd were of course slso trensferred to the Secretary of Lebor and t!} perative 
responsibility for their performence was lodged with the Secretary or, subject t State age 
his direction, with the Chief of the Veterans’ Employment Service. ) assist 

The State Vetersns’ Employment representetives must insure thet the policic devoted | 
of the Secretary of Labor and the policies and procedures of the Bureau ot evalu: 
Kmployment Security on svecis. services for vetersns sre carried out by tl ind othe 
State agencies. The successful rehsilitstion of disxbled veterens, the resbsorj ploymen 
tion into the labor force of leree n imbers cf reservists who herve been induete Federal 
into the Armed Forces for the second time since 1940, the most adventaceous vs 54 
of the training benefits svailehble to veterans, the number of vetercus who will anned 
draw unemployment compensation, and the oversll rexdjustment of etersns as a liaison 


group will de} end lo,ree lv on th menner in which these policies end procedur 


P.Tre cerried out rhe | 


{ mai 


As of Novem or 30, 1953, thy were 20,401,000 veterans of the wars of the ee 
United States, of which approximatelv 2,300,000 were veterans with service sin ae 
the start of the Korean campaign The « mplov ment counseling and job-findin atte 
assistance reauired by this significant segment of the working population can be : ‘19 
be illustrated by the number of veterans served by local employment. offices ir : ne “4 
the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1953 During that period 1,573,000 veteran sie 
registered for employment, of which 196,475 were counseled. Local offices mad ed 
1,551,000 veteran placements The first 6 months’ operation in the current fisca 01 
vear indicates that there will be substantial increases in the number of veteran ee a 
filing new applications with the resulting demands for increased counseling and _ weal 
placement activitir 4] 7 

The 1955 budget estimate requests 112 positions for the Veterans Employment Plan: 
Service This will provide a Veierans kmplovment rev -esentative and a secretar\ ae 
in each of the 48 States, the District of Columbia aska, Hawaii, and Puert« eae 
Pico together with a headcuarters staff of 4 professi .al and 4 secretarial position a a 
The budget estimate provides for the elimination: ‘ >ositions from the current Em slo: 
staffing pattern. These reductions will necessi a significant revision in our 1 et 
present operating program Major efforts mus » devoted to functional super es ~ 
vision while other programs such as job promotion, cooperative working arrang : rhe 
ments with other agencies and community organizations and relationships wit] tween 


veterans organiza'‘ions will have to be curtailed The following is a brief summar 
of how the Veterans kimployment Service proposes to carry out its responsibilitie 


per ve 


during fiscal vear 1955 a a 
Functional supervision appror 
The State veterans employment representatives will devote the major portion Similal 
of their time to functional supervision including evaluation of services to veterans mplo) 
Careful analyses will be made of all pertinent local office narrative and statistical ume ¢ 
reports and the closest possible working relationships will be maintained with over tl 
State agency staff members in the development, preparation and review of for pre 
policies, procedures and information to carry out veterans employment programs expem 
Kach veterans employment representative will be required to visit and evaluate Ina 
services to veterans in every local office within his State at least once during the tives 1 
fiscal year. During the current fiscal year, it is anticipated that the field staff of provid 
the Veterans’ Employment Service will make 7,200 local office visits. With the Forces 
reduced staff for the fiscal year 1955, it is expected that local office visits will drop i in Sig 
to approximately 5,700 Neces 
| install 

Job promotion benefi 
The State veterans employment representatives will curtail their efforts in | ance | 
job promotion but must maintain their responsibility for promoting the interest of an 
of employers in employing veterans. In order to do this, they must continue, Depa 
although on a reduced scale, to initiate and participate in i.formational, educa ie 
tional, and public relations activities designed to develop more job opportunities worke 
and to stimulate the employment of veterans, particularly disabled veterans traces 
The Veterans’ Employment Service field staff will make approximately 17,700 norm 
employer contacts during the present fiscal year. With the red.iced staff, the milite 


State veterans employment representatives will make approximately 7,100 
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ployer visits during the fiscal year 1955. These contacts will be on a more 
elected basis with emphasis on employer visits which will improve employment 
ibilities for the severely disabled veterans 


m and con peration with Federal and State agencies and interested community 
yrganizacions 
he State veterans employment representatives will continue to maintain co- 
erative relationships with the Veterans’ Administration and other Federal and 
agencies to insure prompt placement of rehabilitated disabled veterans and 
assist veterans with problems related to their employment. However, the time 
ited to this activity must be limited, and therefore, only those contacts necessary 
valuate and carry out existing agreements with the Veterans’ Administration 
i other agencies will be maintained It is estimated that the Veterans’ Em- 
nent Service tield staff will make approximately 9,300 contacts with other 





leral and State agencies and interested community groups during fiscal year 
ys | ’ 
1) } 2 


4 The number of these contacts will be cut to approximately 3,800 on the 
ed 1955 operation 


n and cooperation with veterans organizations 


e State veterans employment representatives must continue to cooperate 
aintain close working relationships with the elected and paid officials ot all 


rans organizations in order te keep veterans advised of opportunities for 
vyment and to encourage and assist these organizations with their own 


nent progran However, this activity must be curtailed during fiscal 
1955, and State veteran mplovment representatives will concentrate on 
t and State headquarters of these organizations Availability of State 


employment representatives for appearances betore local vet 


limited, by essential appearances before Department and State committees 


eran groups 


onventions will be maintained he Veterans’ Employment Service field 
will make approximately 9,100 mtacis with veterans organizations during 
current fiscal vear These contacts will be reduced to approximately 3,600 
e fiscal year 1955 
Plans are being made to reduce the administrative workload of the State veter 
emplovment representatives Recular reporting requirements will be stream- 
and requests for special reports will be held to a minimum At the present 
approximately 34,500 veterans visit the offices of the field staff of the Veterans 
ployment Service per vear. Although this workload will undoubtedly not 


inish, efforts will be made to channel these veterans to local employment offices 
r than to the offices of the State veterans employment representatives, 
Che headquarters office of the Veterans Employment Service has averaged bh 
500 and 600 individual requests from veterans for employment assistance 


ex! These letters have usually been referred from the White House, con- 
ressional offices, veterans organizations’ headquarters or other Goverament 
wencies. Each of these requests have necessitated careful analysis, referral to 


ippropriate field representative, follow up, and report to the referring party 
Similar correspondence loads have been carried by the individual State veterans 
ployment representatives’ offices necessitating a considerable expenditure of 
e and effort Although the Veterans’ Employment Service has no control 
ver the number of letters it receives, efforts will be made to develop procedures 
'r processing these letters in order to lessen the time and effort currently being 
xpended by the Veterans Employment Service field staff 
In addition to the above activities, the State veterans’ employment representa- 
ves must continue to assume primary responsibility for employment services 
rovided the nearly 1 million servicemen who will be released from the Armed 
Forces during fiseal year 1955. At the present time servicemen are being separated 
significant numbers from 70 different military installations and hospitals. 
Necessary liaison must be maintained with commanding officers of these military 
stallations and hospitals to insure that dischargees are informed of the rights, 
benefits and services (employment, reemployment rights, unemployment-insur- 
ance benefits, apprentice training and other information related to the selection 


of an occupation and placement into employment) which are administered by the 


Department. of Labor. 

It is generally recognized that a period of military service initially places a 
worker at a disadvantage in the labor market due to one or more reasons directly 
traceable to his service such as lack of civilian work experience, older than the 
normal entrance age for apprenticeship or on-job training, inability to utilize his 
military skills in civilian occupations, existence of a service-connected disability, 
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ete As a result it is necessary to stimulate an interest and a sympatheti 
understanding on the part of employers and the public in this problem. After 
nearly 15 years of war and national emergencies, it is becoming increasingly more 
difficult to maintain this interest and to persuade employers to give veterans a: 
special consideration. Consequently, the Veterans’ Employment Service a 
its field representatives must maintain these four basic programs if they ar 
carry out the legislative directive contained in title 1V of the Servicemen’s Ry 
adjustment Act of 1944 as amended: ‘‘In the enactment of the provisions of tl 


title (title IV, GI bill) Congress declares as its intent and purpose that ther 
shall be an effective job counselling and employment placement service for v« 
erans, and that to this end, policies shall be promulgated and administeied 


as to provide for them the maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainf 
employment.” 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants to States for unemployment co!).pensation and employment ser\ 
administration: For grants in accordance with the provisions of the Act oi Jur 
6, 1933, as amended (29 U.S. ¢ 19-49n), for carrying into effect section 602 
of the Servicemen’s Rea ijustment Act of 1944, for grants to the States as 
thorized in title III of the Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S. C. 501-503 
including, upon the request of any State, the purchase of equipment, suppli: 
and printing, and the payment of rental for space made available to such Stat: 
in lieu of grants for such purpose, for necessary expenses in connection with th 
operation of employment office facilities and services in the District of Columbi 
and for expenses not otherwise provided for, necessary for carrying out title I\ 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (66 Stat. 684), [$192,205 
000] $216,400,000, of which $6,000,000 shall be available only to the extent that 
the Secretary finds necessary to meet increased costs of administration resultir 
from changes in a State law or increases in the numbers of claims filed and clain 
pal 1 or 8 tlar 7 cost resulting from change 8S in compe nsation plans over those upo 
which the State’s basic grant (or the allocation for the District of Columbia 
was based, which increased costs of administration cannot be provided for by 
normal budgetary adjustments: Provided, That notwithstanding any provisio: 
to the contrary in section 302 (a) of the Social Security Act, as amended, tl 
Secretary of Labor shall from time to time certify to the Secretary of the Treasu: 
for payment to each State found to be in compliance with the requirements of thi 
Act of June 6, 1933, and, except in the case of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Island 
with the provisions of section 303 of the Social Security Act, as amended, suc 
amounts as he determines to be necessary for the proper and efficient admini 
tration of its unemployment compensation law and of its public employment 
offices: Provided furthe That such amounts as may be agreed upon by thi 
Department of Labor and the Post Office Department shall be used for the pay 
ment, in such manner as said parties may jointly determine, of postage for t! 
transmission of official mail matter in connection with the administration « 
unemployment compensation systems and employment services by States receivir 
grants herefrom 

In carrying out the provisions of said Act of June 6, 1933, the provisions « 
section 303 (a 1) of the Social Security Act, as amended, relating to the esta 
lishment and maintenance of personnel standards on a merit basis, shall appl 

None of the funds appropriated by this title to the Bureau of Employment 
Security for grants-in-aid of State agencies to cover. in whole or in part, the cos 
of operation of said agencies including the salaries and expenses of officers and 
employees of said agencies, shall be withheld from the said agencies of any Stat 
which have established by legislative enactment and have in operation a mer 
| classification and compensation plan covering the selection, tenure i 
office, and compensation of their employees, because of any disapproval of their 
personnel or the manner of their slection by the agencies of the said States, or t! 
rates of pay of said officers or employees. 

Grants to States, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, after May 31 
the current fiscal year, payments to States under title IT] of the Social Securit 
Act, as amended, and under the Act of June 6, 1933, as amended, for the first 
quarter of the next suceeeding fiscal year, such sums as may be necessary, th: 
obligations incurred and the expenditures made thereunder for payments unde 
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ch title and under such Act of June 6, 1933, to be charged to the appropriatior 
erefor for that fiscal year 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHAN 


\ change is requested in the language applicable to the contingency fund 


f 


ermit the payment of “salary costs resulting from changes In compensatio 





ul r This would provide for use of contingency funds for all changes 
slarv ranges or single rates, whether authorized by legisiation, Executive orde 
( if Service Commission, Per onnel Board, or | mploy ment security Agence) 
iding bonuses or special adju tments {t would exclude other costs s cha 
nin grade Mncreases, longevity Increases, promoti ym reallocation of job Lo 
er classes, transfers, and reclassifications These changes are excluded becau 
do not affect the formal range or single rates 
Another change requested is the addition of the words ‘ supplies and printh 
s change is requested to permit the purchase for the State en pioyment secur 


neies trom the Government Printing Office of printed materia The Burea 
! 


ts capacity of furnishing direction and leadership to the State emplovment 


irity agencies develops material for use by the States he proposed language 
ild permit the Bureau to order such materia from the Government Print 
Office for the States and to withhold tunds from the State grants for direct pa 
{ In this manner, there would be a saving on typography, presswork, and 
her printing cost 
Amounts available for obligation 
19M 1955 
A ro atic or estimate $192. 205, 000 $216. 400, 000 
1 nt for appropriation of prior ar d ibsequent year 27, 195, 000 
ibursements from other account 000 5, 000 
l'otal available for obligation 192. 210, 000 189, 210, £00 
Obligations by activities 
stir t } ' t 
Description I — _ Change 
1054 , 
Unemployment compensation activities $89, 782, 800 | 3109, 307, 100 +-$19, 614, 304 
I ployment service activities 71, 816, 700 75. 096, 600 +3. 279, WK 
te administration 92, 566, 100 23. 761, 200 +1. 105, 10K 
4. Veteran unemployment compensation 2, 039, 400 2, 145, 100 +105, 7" 
Contingency fund 6, 000, 000 6. 000, 000 
Appropriation requested 192, 205, 000 216, 400, 000 +24, 195, 000 
6. Adjustment for appropriation of prior and subsequent year 27, 195, 000 27, 195, 001 
Total direct obligation 192. 205, 000 89. 205, 000 . OOO. OOK 
IGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCO NTS 
tate administration c 5, 000 5, 000 
Obligations incurred 192, 210, 000 180, 210, 000 5 O00, OOK 


Senator Dworsnak. Mr. Goodwin, do you want to take up the 
next item, “Grants to States for unemployment compensation’’? 

Mr. Goopwin. The next item has to do with “Grants to States for 
unemployment compensation and employment service administra 
tion. 

Senator DworsHak. Are you planning to read your statement? 

Mr. Goopwin. If it meets with your approval, Mr. Chairman, | 
would suggest that we put the statement in the record, and then point 
out some of the mor. important points in it. 

Senator Dworsnak. It may be incorporated into the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows 
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STATEMENT OF Mr. Ropert C. Goopwin, Director, BurEAU oF EMPLOYMEN? 
Security, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Choirman, for “grants to States for unemployment compensation and 
employment service administretion,’’ $216,400,000 is requested for 1955, 
increase of $24,195,000 over the $192,205,000 appropriated for 1954. 

A great deal has been seid end written in the lest few weeks e.bout the edjust- 
ments that are now occurring in oureconomy. Opinions differ as to whether the 
recent decline in industris production end employment, end the rise in the nu 
ber of unemployed workers filing for unemployment-insurence benefits 
temporary phenomens, or whether they are the beginnings of a recessive move- 
ment which mey endure for meny months to come. The individual downturns 
that are occurring in verious segments of the economv m-v heave pe, cumulati 
impact on overall ievels of employment end production with a resultsnt deecli 
in economic sctivities, or the readjustment process me.y be e.ccomplished with 
long end serious effects upon the economy esr, whole. The strength of our pres: 
economy depends upon a number of stabilizing fertures which tend to offset 
effects of » downturn. One of the most important of these stabilizers is the 
employment-security svstem By providing a becklog source of income f 
purchases of essential goods snd services, the unemployment-insurenee syste 
cushions the shock of unemployment to the individurl and to his family 


helps to maintain his purchasing power and hence slows down the spreedin: 
effect f economic downturn The employment service contributes to tl} 
process by helping the unemployed worker find another job as smoothly snd 


ri idly AS DO ible 
Changes in our economy determine both the nature and the volume of work- 


load activity in the State agencies. When the economy expands and employ- 
ment rises, the number of employers and employees covered by unemployment 
insurance increases \s a result, the tax-collecting activities and the wag 


record activities of the State agencies tend to increase. Placement activiti: 
may also increase because more jobs are available. However, it should be noted 
that even when employment declines, placement levels may hold steady, or 
increase, as industries and establishments undergo adjustments and labor turnover 
increases. Personnel laid off may obtain employment in establishments whi 
have already completed their adjustments. When layoffs increase, and une 
ploy vent rises, the number of initial and continued claims tend to rise and the 
number of applicants registering for work in the local employment offices increase 

Because of the close relationship between economic developments and work- 
loads, I would like to deseribe briefly the type of economy we have assumed 
building up our budget request for 1955. This budget request is based upon 
the assumption that the economy will continue to expand through fiscal year 
1955; that an increase of 400,000 in the civilian Jabor force will be absorbed in 
nonagricultural employment; that agricultural employment will remain rela- 
tively unchanged, and that unemployment will average 2 million per week throug)h- 
out 1955. 

« Within this overall situation we anticipate a great deal of shifts in employment 

and labor turnover. The economy is likely to be characterized by a series of 
opposing forces. Downward movements are likely to occur in the production 
of goods and services for the military and for our allies. These drops would be 
more than offset by rises in the output of goods and services for civilian use 
Government employment is assumed to remain relatively unchanged as reductions 
in Federal employment are balanced by increases in State and local government 
employment. Farm-labor demand will continue to exceed supply in some 
areas and for some seasonal crops, although average farm employment is expected 
to remain at present levels. 

Opposite employment trends are also assumed to occur within broad industry 
groups and almost establishment by establishment. The assumed labor market is 
characterized by a high volume of activity with frequent layoffs of short duration, 
with job opportunities in most areas and industries, and with a moderate volun: 
of voluntary quits. Labor supply and demand will be reasonably well-balanced 
nationally, although some defense production centers may develop temporary labor 
surpluses while a few other areas are experiencing labor shortages. 

Two major factors affect the volume of employment security workloads. The 
first of these is change in the labor-market conditions growing out of a dynamic 
economy. The second, is the changes State legislatures-make in their unemploy 
ment insurance laws. Each of these results in the development of new policies 
and procedures designed to meet new situations. Each varies widely from State 
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State. State workload estimates are, therefore, based on a detailed State-by 


State analysis of: (1) The trends in the principal workload items and their inter- 


tionships; (2) the economic, program, administrative, and legal factors specifi- 
, 


affecting these trends and relationships; and (3) information supplied by 


State agencies on the developmerits to be expected in each State This procedure 


followed in developing the workload estimates for 1955 under the national 
omic assumptions described above 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROGRAM 


he largest single item of increase in the unemployment insurance program is 


to the increased workload In addition, there are two areas in which program 
istments have become necessary and for which increases are requested. They 
weekly claims reporting and fraud prevention and detection 

Reporting on a biweekly basis has resulted in delay of benefit payments, con 


regarding increase in fraudulent payments, and less adequate service to un 
oyed workers with a consequent, adverse reaction on the part of the public 
State administrators 
yuses have inevitably crept in the unemployment insurance system, as may 
expected in any form of monetary transaction. Because unemployment is not 
ivs easy to define, this program is perhaps an especially tempting field for 
1 Although the States have been dealing aggressively with the problem, 
e is still evidence of improper payments. Greater vigilance is necessary, 
despite overall reductions in grants for unemployment insurance adminis- 
n in the current fiscal year, we have allocated increased amounts to the 
States to enable a closer scrutiny of some of the payments. Emphasis is being 
wed on discovering and correcting weaknesses which have led to improper 
ents. This request provides for continuation of this activity at the level 
r attained in 1954. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROGRAM 


lhe workloads of the public employment service in the States are expected to 
ain at 1954 allocated levels. Maint ining these levels of placement, service to 
terans, counseling (and aptitude test ng supporting the placement and counsel- 
programs) will place a heavy strain on the State agency personnel responsible 
these vital services. In 1954 it became necessary to sharply reduce the man- 
ars allocated for supporting services such as clerical, reception activities, and 
unagement activities to a point which may require diversion of funds from other 
vities. The 1955 request provides the same level for these activities as was 
vated in 1954. 
Between 1948 and 1953, through the joint efforts of the Bureau and the State 
encies, an intensive effort was made to improve and extend services to the public 
without increasing costs excessively. During this period, nonagricultural place- 
ients have been increased by 21 percent or a net increase of over 1 million place- 
ents. The counseling and testing programs have been substantially improved 
and expanded, During the same period the staffing patterns of employment- 
ervice functions in local offices throughout the country was reduced by more than 
2,000 positions. In allocating the 1954 appropriations to the States it was neces- 
sary to reduce local office employment service staff by a further 2,000 positions. 
It is our judgment that the limit to which staff reductions can be made without 
extremely serious damage to the progrem has been reached, 
Prompt and satisfactory matching of men and jobs is of great economic value 
o the Nation, as well as to the individuals so served. The placement-supporting 
employment counseling service provides vitally needed help to veterans, handi- 
capped workers, youth entering the labor market, and other individuals having 
roblems of job adjustment and vocational choice. In connection with its 
acement and counseling work, the offices also provide a testing service. Labor- 
market information collected for use in the State’s own activities is also pro- 
led and used extensively by other Government agencies, employers, unions, 
and community groups 
I would like to direct the committee’s attention to the fact that the successful 
administration of unemployment insurance programs must bf necessity depend 
upon the prime constructive activity of placing the worker in a job at full wages, 
paying unemployment benefits only where and when all efforts at placement 
have failed. No valid work test for the insurance program is possible unless 
the employment service is i» ‘ition to offer a wide range (occupationally and 
industrially) of jobs at going es 
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In addition to these essential functions, it should be noted that the public- 
employment-service system provides the Natiop’s basic manpower machinery in 
a defense or war period, and it is important that the system be prepared not only 
to meet current needs, but also the needs of full mobilization should this develop 

The request for 1955 for the operation of the Public Employment Service 
represents the lowest staffing level since 1948 on one hand, and the highest work- 
loads in the history of the Service on the other hand. The request permits no 
room for the expansion of any significant phase of the Service. It represents the 
lowest minimum required to hold service to its current levels. Reduction from 
the request can only mean direct and substantial withdrawal of end-product 
services rendered workers and employers throughout the country. 


STATE ADMINISTRATION 


In making the allocations to the States for 1954 it was necessary to reduce the 
number of positions for State administration by 280 or 6 percent to 4,131. This 
level is being requested for 1955 with one exception. The only increase is for 
60 man-years for a study of the adequacy of UI benefits. This study is described 
nore fully in the request for salaries and expenses. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


We are requesting 369 man-years for the State administration of-the: UCV 
program, The workloads used in estimating these man-years are those which it 
is anticipated will materialize if benefit expenditures are $55,600,000, the amount 
which has been requested. The costs of administering this program have been 
cept compatible with those in the regular unemployment-insurance program, 


AVERAGE STATE SALARY RATE 


The average State salary rate used in preparing the request was $3,875 an 
increase of $187 from the allocation to the State in 1954. The rate in November 
was $3,807 and on the basis of experience in 1953 it is expected to reach $3,875 by 
June 1954, Therefore, the $3,875 salary rate requested for 1955 will not provide 
for within-grade salary increments oecurring in 1955. Since the existing appro- 
riation will not provide sufficient funds to pay for the average salary rate which 
is expected to occur in 1954, we are submitting a request for supplemental funds 


STATE SALARY RATE STUDIES 


Last winter we discussed comparability of employment-security salaries with 
those paid in other units of State gevernment. Since then, we have examined 


State salaries As the members of she committee know, it is the policy of the 
Bureau to require a showing of the general level of State salaries as a basis for 
establishing rates of pay in State eraployment-security agencies. As salary rates 


vary from State to State and within States, this has been accepted as an equitable 
method. It is also a practical way to hold State employment-security salaries in 
line where funds are appropriated by the Federal Congress and expended by 
jurisdictions having no direct responsibility to the Congress. 

With the cooperation of the employment security agencies, we have studied 
salaries in a selected group of States. 

Our general conclusion from this study is that salaries paid in State employ- 
ment security agencies are within the limits set and paid in other agencies within 
the States. 

Specifically, in the States surveyed on an individual State basis the employ- 
ment security range is within the range for the benchmark jobs with very few 
exceptions. In comparing State by State the averages paid in employment 
security and the averages which would be paid if employment security paid the 
rates in effect in other agencies, there is less than a 10-percent variation on either 
side in all except two States. In one of these, the employment security average 
is greater and in the other lesser 


LANGUAGE CHANGES REQUESTED 


A change is requested in the language applicable to the contingency fund to 
permit the payment of ‘‘salary costs resulting from changes in compensation 
plans.’’ This would provide for use of contingency funds for all changes in salary 
ranges, whether authorized by legislation, Executive order, Civil Service Commis- 
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personnel board, or employment security agency, including bonuses or special 

justments It would exclude other costs such as within-grade increases, lon- 

increases, promotions, reallocations of jobs to higher classes, transfers, and 
assifications 


Another change requ sted is the addition of the words ‘‘ upplie s and printing ¥ 
s change is requested to permit the purchase for the State employment security 
neces from the Government Printing Office of printed materials develope d for 

Jureau and the States and recommended for use in all States It is believed 


yt economy can be achieved by duplicating such material centrally 
NONPERSONAL SERVICES 


The request for nonpersonal services is $41,161,000, $2,898,200 more than the 
States were allocated in 1954. Of this amount, $1,147,100 is for increased retire 
nt contributions and $232,500 for increased supplies, both of which are attrib- 
able to the larger claims load provided for in 1955. Rents of premises are expect- 


ed to cost $627,200 more than were allocated in 1954, This will provide tor 


ases which must be renewed at current rates. At our request, the General 
Services Administration sampled 374 recently renewed leases and the average 
crease was 26 percent. In 1954, funds were not allocated for the purchase of 
tipment. Equipment purchases have been estimated at $1 million in 1955. 
This would provide a replacement rate of about 5 to 6 percent. 
In considering the increased amount requested for 1955, it should be taken into 
seccount that the 1954 appropriation was based upon 1953 when unemployment 
veraged 1,575,000 per week. Une mploy me nt for 1954 is now estimated at an 
iverage of 2 million per week. For i955 it is anticipated that unemployment will 
tinue to average 2 million per week. The following summary analysis of the 
ange in cost from 1954 shows that about 50 percent of the increase is due to 
arger workloads expected to prevail in 1955 and about 30 percent is due to the 
rease in State salaries which have occurred or are expected to occur: 


Cost of chanae s from 1964 


rkload increases $11, 732, 200 
Salary increase 7, 472, 000 
nerease for weekly claims taking 2, 933, 400 

efit adequacy study 251, 900 
proved fraud prevention id detection 178, 305 
ulpment 1, GOO, OOO 
Rents premises 627, 200 
Total increase 24, 195, 000 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator DworsHak. Will you point out if there are any changes, 
hat is the main thing. 

Mr. Goopwin. This request is for $216,400,000, which represents 
an inerease of $24,195,000 ove: the current year. In 1954 we had a 
total of $192,205,000 and we have a supplemental pending now before 
the Congress in which we requested $14,500,000. 

In buil ling this particular budget for State grants, Mr. Chairman, 
we made certain assumptions, as we always do. This budget request 

s based upon fairly optimistic economic assumptions. It is based 
ipon the assumption that we will have about 400,000 to absorb in 
the labor force in the coming year; that unemployment will average 

about 2 million for the year. It is now 3,700,000, which I believe 
was the last figure. 

In other words, this budget is based on the assumption that there 
will be fairly rapid improvement in the employment situation the last 

half of the fiscal year for which this money is requested. 

Senator Dwoxsnax, What would happen if there is not that ex- 
pected improvement? What action would be necessary for your 
wency to take? 
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_ Mr. Goopwin. If we do not get that expecved improvement 
Senator, I think it would be necessary for us to come back for a sup- 
plemental for State grants, at a later point. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE CLAIMS 


Senator Dworsnak, This is based on your normal expectancy? 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes, that is right; and, as I have indicated, it 
based on a fairly rapid improvement in the employment situation u 

the last half of this fiscal year. 

On the unemployment insurance program, most of what we are 
requesting is for increases in unemployment insurance claims. In 
addition to the increases in claims, this budget is based upon a request 
for restoring weekly reporting. As an economy move in this current 
fiscal year we allocated the money to the States on the basis of bi 
weekly reporting. We indicated to the States that if they cared to 
make the savings in other areas, they could continue the weekly 
reporting, and some of them did that, but a majority of the States 
did go to biweekly reporting. There has been widespread dissatis 
faction with it. Some States have had complaints from employers 
The employers think that biweekly reporting increases the incidence 
of fraud. There have been widespread complaints from employe: 
organizations and employees themselves individually, on the basis of 
having to wait the additional time for their checks. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the cost of that additional service 
do you know? 

Mr. Goopwin. We estimated $2,900,000 approximately, M: 
Chairman 

Senator DworsHak. That vill require larger numbers of personne! 
in all the State offices? 

Mr. Goopwin. In the States that have gone to biweekly reporting 
it would require additional personnel to get back to the weekl\ 
reporting. 

Senator Dworsax. Would it mean additional personnel in your 
central office? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; there would be no additional personnel involved 
in the central office. : 

ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Senator Ropertson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the witness 
a question. lam very much interested in his appropriation statement, 
and on page 2 he said: 

This budget request is based upon the assumption that the economy will 
continue to expand through fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Goodwin, will you give us a little detailed explanation of what 
you embrace in that word “economy’’, and just what you mean by 
“expanding”’. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, what we are talking about there, Senator 
Robertson, is the amount of employment and the amount of unem- 
ployment primarily. Now, as I indicated before you came in, these 
assumptions upon which this budget were based would appear rather 
optimistic, in view of the situation today. 

Senator Ropertson. Well, isn’t it true that the February reports, 
even if you take the Census Bureau on the best count they could make, 
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and not on the spot check, together with the report of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in your Department, indicate that unemployment in 
February has risen to about three and a half million? 

Mr. Goopwin. The latest figure of the census was 3,700,000. 
That came up last week. 

Senator Rosertson. I thought that that was the one that they did 
iot think accurate. That is the one based on the spot check, as I 
emember, and they did net think that that was an accurate figure. 

Mr. Stcrn1ano. There are two figures about 400,000 apart, and, 
because the Census is issuing two figures, there has been doubt, 
especially as to the higher figure 

Senator Ronertson. What would be a conservative estimate or 
cuess, or whatever you might call it, of unemployment, as of the 
middle of March? 

Mr. Stcrt1ano. I would certainly use a figure somewhat between 
the two that Census issued. If you used, say, 3% million, I think 
that might be a good figure. 

Senator Rosertson. Do you believe that that is seasonal unem- 
ployment? 

Mr. Goopwin. A part of it is seasonal, without question, but there 
is a good deal more than seasonal in that figure, because the figure is 
over a million higher than it was about a year ago 

Senator Ropertrson. Last year was generally “regarded as the best 
vear we hase ever had both from the phy sical volume of output and 
from the produced national income. It was probably an alltime high. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 


TOTAL EMPLOYMENT 


Senator Ropertson. How many are still employed? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the employment, according to the Bureau of 
the Census in their last set of figures, went up just a little. If is 60 
million now. 

Senator Roperrson. Have we ever had a period other than wh 
we might call a postwar inflationary period, when as many as 60 million 
people were employed? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; not prior to World War II, we did not. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, I never have felt justified in 
saying that we were in a depression if employment was still higher 
than any normal peacetime employment that we have ever known 
before, and as long as the Congress spends as much as the President 
lias recommended in his budget. From the present indication, it 
may be more, because he did not put anything in for raising the pay of 
Government employees, and I think Congress is going to give them 
a little something. It may not be $800 apiece, but they are going to 
vet something, and that is not in the budget. I just do not believe 
that, when the Government is spending that much, and operating in 
the red, and undoubtedly we will be in the red, as the President 
estimated, if the tax cuts that have been discussed go through, that 
you can have a real depression when the Government is spending 
money like that. Can you? 

Mr. Goopwin. I do not think so. 

Senator Rosertson. But there will be dislocations. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Rosertson. There will be some of what you might cal 
marginal workers, like margina! farmers. They have always ha 
difficulty. 

JUNE 1950 UNEMPLOYMENT 


Senator DworsHak. Have you anyone who can give us the a 
proximate unemployment figure for, say, June 30, 1950, just. prior 
the outbreak of the Korean hostilities? 

Mr. Darina. 3,400,000—June 1950 

Senator Dworswak. And there was not too much alarm over tha 
was there? Was that an abnormal situation? 

Mr. Daruine. At that time we were pulling out of the so-called 
inventory recession of 1949 and 1950 

Senator DworsHak. What was the peak during that time? 

Mr. Dariinc. The peak unemployment was in February 1950, 
4,700,000. 

Senator Dworsuak. We did not think we were in a recession the1 
did we? 

Mr. DaruinG. Yes; that was the inventory recession. It lasted 
for about 12 to 18 months 

Senator Dworssak. The whole situation was changed almost ove: 
night by the Korc «1 development? 

Senator Roperrson. Mr. Chairman, I want to make it clear that 
1 intend to support this budget. I agree with the Bureau when i 
says that these unemployment compensation funds will be a cushion 
Well, there may be readjustments. Others may not get back for 
many months, and it will help them to keep living. 

Mr. Goopwtn. We appreciate that statement, sir 

Senator Roperrson. | dislike to see what is happening to ou 
farmers, because, as of this time, we do not have a solution to the 
farm situation. That is true, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Dworsuak. Lt is part of a readjustment period. Ther 
is a lot of unliuwppiness in my State and I assume a lot of other States 
because of cu'ting down on the agricultural program, and cutting 
down on production, to cut down on these surpluses, but certain! 
something has to be done to rationalize the whole thing. 

Senator Rornerrson. | agree that we have to recognize that soone 
or later we have to get from a war economy to a normal, sustained 
peace economy, but in the most prosperous year that we have had 
since this World War Il, when the ~9 percent dependent upon agri 
culture got only 7 percent of the mal income, and it looked lik« 
the readjustment had hit them a ad hit them very severely, and 
we should be a little tender as to U4. we adjust them any further. 

Senator DworsHak. That is not involved in this problem. 

Senator Ronrerrson. | know that, but we have always found that 
when the farm element lost their purchasing power it would ultimately 
be reflected in the industrial power in our cities. 

Senator Dworsnak. And conversely, when the industrial worker: 
have their income materially reduced, that restricts their purchasing 
power, which is reflected in the consumption of agricultural com 
modities. So it constitutes a circle. 

Senator Roserrson. It reacts like a lever, first one way and then 
the other, and this time the lever is putting you off at the short end 
instead of lifting you up from the long end. You are going down. 
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Mr. Goopwin. This discussion, Mr. Chairman, emphasizes, I think, 
point that I tried to make earlier, that this year particularly th: 
States are going to need all of this budget to meet the problem that 
they will have, and we hope that the Congress will see fit to let them 
that 
Senator Ronertrson. Virginia is going to need a little more, becauss 
| am glad to say, our legislature has slightly increased the weekly 
pavments 
Vir. Goopwin. That will be a drain on the trust fund rather than 
e administrative grant 


INCONSISTENCY IN STATISTICS 


senator DworsHak. Mr. Goodwin, I understand that Business 
Week published last Saturday an article critical of unemployment 
tatistics published by the Bureau of the Census. What do your sta 

ics show on that, from the standpoint of the Department of 
Labor? Do you know anything about this inconsistency or contro 
versyv? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think I saw that particular article, and I am 
uware of some of the things that have been said about inconsistencies 
in Government statistics. 

As far as the statistics that come out of the employment security 
program are concerned, Mr. Chairman, we do not claim too much for 
them. We have about 37 million that are covered by unemployment 
insurance in the States; we get the reports from the States on thos 
that are getting claims. We get the number that are applying for 
nitial claims. We get the number that are drawing continued claims, 
which are what we refer to as insured unemployment. ‘They are com- 
pletely accurate, as far as they go. 

It is an actual count; it is not a sampling method or anything of that 
kind that might be subject to sampling error. However, it does not 

ver the full labor foree, so that the value of the information is pretty 
well limited to indicating trends. When you try to apply it to the 
work foree as a whole, it indicates trends 

One of its principal values is that we get the reports on a weekly 
basis, so that you can teil from week to week what the trends are in 
industrial employment. We think that there is a problem in terms 
of how the announcements on unemployment and employment ar¢ 
handled The various parts of the executive department are now 
attempting to work out that problem in such a way that the public 
will not be confused by what reports are made. I think that that can 
be done, Mr. Chairman, so that the confusion will be eliminated. 

Mr. Siciliano, | think, may want to comment on this matter 
further 

Mr. Stetmrano. I want to make one mention of the fact that Sec- 
retary Mitchell has asked, in line with the Joint Economic Report 
recommendations, that the Department of Labor from here on issue 
their statistics, whatever they might be, on a joint or coordinated 
basis, and effective last week, the first report was issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics as well as the Bureau of Employment Security 
As far as we can go, we are going, on that. 

Senator DworsHak. You make a check to get greater uniformity 
there? 
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Mr. Sicit1ano. To present it in one issue, so that people will not 
wonder: ‘‘How does this fit in with what BLS is doing?” 
Mr. Goopwin. On that point, the Statistical Standards Division 
in the Bureau of the Budget called a meeting last week, attempting 
to do that same thing for the Government as a whole. 
Senator DworsHak. I might ask at that point, Mr. Goodwin, re- 
ferring to the table “Selected data of State employment security 
agencies,’’ which will be placed in the record. You refer to the num- 
ber of local offices and the average annual salary and you use the 
figure of $3,767 as of December 1953. However, in your prepared 
statement you use the figure of $3,807, anc you mention Novembe: 
What is responsible for that disparity? 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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TREND IN STATE SALARIES 


Mr. Goopwin. There was an increase in personnel in that period, 
Mr. Chairman; as a result of the increase in the claims load addi- 
tiona. personnel were hired by the States. Generally that personnel 
was at a lower salary and it brought the average down as indicated 
by a comparison of these two. It is the first month in a long time 
that there has been in a reversal of the trend upward in State salaries. 

Senator DworsHak. On page 6 of your statement, you mention 
that in making allocations to the States for 1954 it was necessary to 
reduce the number of positions for State administration by 280 or 
6 percent, to 4,131. It appears from your chart “Grants to States for 
employment security administration as a percent of Federal unem- 
ployment tax collections, by State, fiscal years 1949-53.” the ratio 

aries from a low of 38.8 percent in Indiana to 184.4 percent in 
Nevada. 

Twelve of the States received more than the tax collected. Can 
you comment on that and explain that differential? That is the last 
column. We will insert the table in the record at this point. 

The table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Goopwin. You used the example of Nevada and what othe: 
State, sir? 

Senator DworsHak. Indiana 

Senator Roperrson. You might compare it with Virginia. | 
would not object to that 

Mr. Goopwin. This gets to the problem of the costs of administra 
tion there 

Senator Dworsnak. It is entirely a State matter? 

Mr. Goopwin. This has to do principally with the kind of economy 
you have in the State, and the amount of population compared with 
the size of the State 

If you will notice, the highest ratio between the amount of tax 
collected and the administrative cost all the way through, lies in the 
sparsely settled States. You bave a rise starting at the top with 183 
Arkansas is high; New Mexico, Nevada, the one you mentioned. 
The payrolls are low. You have great distances involved, in the 
administration, and so the administration costs are high. 

There are some additional factors, Mr. Chairman, that are in- 
volved in this: For instance, the amount of coverage. If the State is 
covering down to employers of one or more, that is also a factor of 
what it costs to administer the program 

Senator Dworsuak. It is a fact that in the large industrial States, 
the oouneng? is much greater than it is in the agricultural States? 

Mr. Goopwix. As a percentage of population, it would be, yes; but 
then the additional factor is the one of distances, and the sparsely 
settled areas. 

EMPHASIS ON PROGRAM 


Senator Ronerrson. Is it a fair statement to say that when you 
ask for an increase of $24 million-plus, you intend to put the emphasis 
upon the program under which there will not be paid unemploym nt 
benefits except when all efforts at placement have failed? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. 

Senator Rosertson. That is the program that I think we have 
been trying to follow in Virginia, and I am glad that that is where the 
emphasis is going to be placed from a national standpoint. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have been worried about the reduction in the 
employment service functions in the last year, for the very reasons 
that you mentioned. Unless you have a good employment service 
that can offer jobs to these people when they become unemployed, 
you cannot properly administer the work test, and you may have 
people getting unemployment insurance when they could be working. 
We agree with you completely that that phase of the prograia needs 
emphasis. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is there a variable approval on this in the 
different States, or is that coordinated from the Washington office? 

Mr. Goopwrin. Well, on the point you raised, Senator, we have 
some standards, but they are not what you would call tight standards, 
and there is considerable variation in the States as to the amount of 
money they spend “ the Employment Service, compared with what 
they spend on other branches. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PATTERNS 


Senator Dworsnak. The point that I wanted to develop is whether 
there is a liberal application of the unemployment compensation laws, 
and consequently would have a greater percentage on that than they 
would have if they were more drastic in their approach. That is the 
point on which I ‘would like to get some information: whether all of 
the States follow about the same pattern, or whether there is a varia- 
tion. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there are what you might call two phases of 
that. One is the polic, y area, in terms of how ‘liberal their law is on 
paying benefits. The other is whether they are doing a good job on 
administration; in other words, are they pay ing benefits that are not 
consistent with their own policy, not consistent with their own law. 
In the former area, which is the policy area of how liberal a State 
should be in the payment of benefits, that is a State matter conapietely. 
That is up to the State legislature. There are a few standards in the 
Federal law. They are not extensive at all. It is fair to say that this 
area is a State matter. 

In the area of adequacy of administration, the Federal law has some 
standards. We work with the Scates in attempting to get good 
administration in all States. That is not a uniform pattern, because 
it must of necessity take into account the differences in the States, 
but we do try to get a good efficient operation in all States. 

Senator Dworsnak. It seems to me that a year or 2 years ago we 
had a few of the States which were making persistent demands for 
larger grants to take care of unemployment compensation; is that 
right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir; that was just last year. 

Senator Dworsuak. What was the outcome of that? 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Goopwin. Well, we have a supplemental before the Congress 
now. It has not gotten to the Senate yet, but has been presented to 
the House. You will find when that supplemental does reach you 
that it is based on the increase in claims load, as well as a request for 
restoration on 1 or 2 items that were cut last year. 

Senator Dworsuak. Is that a condition peculiar to just a few States, 
or could the same pattern be applied to all of them if their aaminis- 
trative policies were the same? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it is fair to say that it is general, but it is 
worse in some States than in others, hecause some States have been 
hit worse than others in the recent increase in unemployment. 

Senator DworsHaKk. On page 8 of your statement you request a 
language change— 
applicable to the contingency fund to permit the payment of “salary costs result- 
ing from changes in compensation plans.” 


Hasn’t the contingency item, over a period of years, until 1954, 
been used as a catchall to pay expenses which could not be considered 
as contingencies? A within-grade salary ir~rease is not an unforeseen 
item, and should not be classified as a contingency item. Salary re- 
classifications authorized far in advance of the beginning of the year 
have been paid out of the contingency item, but the liability was 
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known prior to congressional action on the fund. Can you give us 
some explanation of that? 

My. Goouwrn. I don’t think I would agree with those conclusions 
Mr. Chairman, but let me explain what this request is. 

This request would give language in the contingenc: y fund which 
would permit us to reimburse for statewide salary increases. It 
would not make it possible to use the contingency fund for within- 
grade increases. I am not sure, but it sounded like that was the sort 
o thing you might have been talking about there. In other words, 
this would not permit using the contingency fund to pay for incre- 
ments. It would permit use of the contingency fund to pay for state- 
wide increases. For instance, if the legislature increased all State 
salaries 10 percent, you could then use this fund to pay for that 
increase. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. But in most cases, you have advance notice 
of these developments, so that there should be no need of including 
them in contingencies. 


ACTION OF STATE LEGISLATURE 


Mr. Keenan. That is very often not true, Senator, of statewide 
increases. When the budgets are prepared in the summer, neither 
we nor the State agency often have advice as to what their State 
legislature may do when it convenes in January of the next calendar 
year, and the State legislature, when it does convene may put in a 
statewide, across-the-board increase. That has happened time and 
time again, and the States say, ‘“The legislature is providing the 
fun’s for the other agencies to meet the increase. The Federal 
Government is paying the administrative costs of this program. 
We didn’t know that the legislature was going to vote this so you 
should, we think, give us the money.’ 

There have been cases like that, and it does not seem to us that 
it is an unreasonable use of the contingency fund. 

Senator DworsHax- By March, most of the legislatures have 
completed their sessions. 

Mr. Keenan. Our budget has to go to the Bureau of the Budget 
by about the Ist of September. You are correct that by March 
most of the States have acted, but in September the State agency 
does not know what the legislature will do. 


NONPERSONAL SERVICES 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. Goodwin, on page 9 you make a request 
for nonpersonal services, in the amount of $41,161,000 which is 
almost $3,000,000 more than the States were allocated in 1954. Can 
you give us a breakdown of those nonpersonal services? 

(CLERK’s Norre.— The following table was later supplied:) 
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Comparison of non-personal-service costs 


Categors A llocatior Estimate, 
1054 1958 

pplie $4, 241, 500 $4, 460, 000 
imunication services 2, 580, 600 2, 501, 000 
ivel ; 3, 572, 300 3, 572, 000 
rinting and binding . 456, 100 460, 000 
nts, equipment 2, 560, 700 2, 560, 000 
pairs and alterations, eyuipment 387, 600 387, 000 
ents, premises 12, 540, 800 13, 168, 000 
epairs and alterations, premises . s 417, 000 417, 000 
it, light, and water 1, 072, 000 1, 072, 000 
juipment purchases 1, 000, 000 
{iscellaneous (10, 424, 200) (11, 474, 000) 
Joint merit system 703, 200 778, 000 
Employee retirement contribution 7, 132, 900 8, 174, 000 

W orkmen’s compensation - - . 172, 200 166, 000 
Unemployment insurance contributions 149, 500 150, 000 
Janitor and maintenance service 788, 100 788, 000 
Transportation of things 247, 400 185, 000 
Advertising is 197, 900 198, 000 
Court costs 73, 600 74, 000 
Bonding and insurance 60, 400 62, 000 
Subscriptions and clipping services. ‘ 66, 800 67, 000 
Services by other State departments 523, 800 524, 000 
Other 308, 300 308, 000 
Total 38, 262, 800 41, 161,000 


‘xcludes any allotment to be made from supplemental or contingency funds. 


Mr. Goopwin. I think we can. The largest increases that are in- 
volved are retirement, which comes under ‘Miscellaneous’ here. 
That automatically goes up when the number of personnel goes up 
to meet the increased workload. 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


Then, on equipment purchases, there is a figure of $1 million. That 
is for normal replacement only. In 1954 we cut out all equipment. 
[hat was simply because we had to make a drastic cut. We recog- 
nized that the States would have to make some equipment replace- 
ment, but we did not allocate any money for it. If they had to spend 
money for it, they had to take it from some place else. 


INCREASES IN RENTS 


The next largest item is on increases in rents. ‘That is $627,200. 
There is an increase of $218,500 on supplies, which is directly related 
to the increase in work‘»ad, and the number of personnel. Those 
are the major increases, ir. Chairman. 

Senator DworsHak. | think that this would be a good time to place 
in the record this table headed “Basis for Determining Retirement 
Centributions.”’ 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Basis for determining retirement contributions 


Amount of 


l ype of coverage salary Rute 
covered ! 

\labama | State $3,000 6.0 
\rizona OASI $3,600... 2.0 
Arkansas do $3,600... } 2.0 
California | OAST and State Fullamount*.| & 11 
Colorado State do 5.0 
Connecticut | do Qa i; 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 232 
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Basis for determining retirement contribulions—Continued 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF BEMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Goopwin. There is one thing that I pointed out in the pre- 
pared statement which I want to emphasize, if | may, on what has 
wen happening to the Employment Service in the last 5 years 

The Employment Service generally has been doing a larger and 
larger job with diminishing personnel. In the last 5 years, or in the 
» years from 1948 to 1953, the placement activity of the Employment 
Service was up about 21 percent. The employees during that period 
had been reduced by more than 2,000. That was a gradual reduction, 
ud came about principally through economies made by the States on 
. gradual basis. Then this last year we had to make additional cuts, 
and another 2,000 were dropped from the Employment Service in the 
1954 budget. We think that that did considerable harm to the Em- 
ployment Service, that the 2,000 that had been saved in the previous 
{ years, had gotten it down as low as it should have gone. So we feel 
t important that no further cuts be made in the Employment Service 
in this budget 

| want to point that out because, for the last 5 years, the Employ- 
ment Service has been making real economies. 

[t is also tied in with the question that we discussed earlier on fraud. 
Che administration of the work test, we feel, is vitally important, so 
that we ask that the Employment Service be not weakened any further, 
because we are going to need a strong Service in the administration of 
the work test in unemployment compensation in this coming year. 

Mr. Keenan. I think that the chairman might be interested in 
Senator Thye’s and Mr. Goodwin’s discussion earlier of the California 
program, 

FRAUD-IN-PAYMENT PROBLEM 


The new administrator who came on the job about the Ist of Decem 
ver, has been very much concerned about the fraud problem. He 
has become convinced that he has to strengthen his Employment 
Service. He feels they are giving too much attention to fraud after 
t happened, but that the real answer to the problem is to do a better 
Kmployment Service job. In this way yo would expose people to 
jobs when they came in to get the claim, an. make the determination 
at that point, before you started payment of the benefits. We 
agree with him and feel strongly that a good Employment Service is 
directly related to the fraud-in-payment problem. 

Senator DworsHak. You do not have much difficulty with fraud, 
do you, in the various States? 

Mr. Keenan. We discussed earlier the problem we have had in the 
past year. We are quite concerned about it at this time. In the 
previous item on salanes and expenses, there was reference made to a 
survey that we have made in this past year. Even though the amount 
of funds were reduced, we allocated $500,000 of the grant to the State 
agencies for a controlled survey of fraud and overpayment problems. 
We set up certain criteria, so that all States would do it uniformly. 

We have the reports in from 5 States under that survey and from 
4 States where surveys were made earlier, under the same general 
conditions, and we are a little disturbed at the results. 

We are also disturbed at what has been happening in California 
in the last many months. Last spring their State senate set up a 
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legislative committee to look into the fraud and overpayment prob 
lem. The State agency, because they have been working with the 
legislative committee, has been making a weekly check into thei 
fraud problem, and the incidence of fraud and overpayments con 
tinues very high 

Senator Dworsnak. Do you not have the authority in the central! 
office here +o do something about that? 

Mr. Keenan. Well, the States say that they do not have enough 
money to administer the work test properly. Some of the very 
good State administrators have been very concerned about this 
problem and have told us that when they do a good job, they spend 
more money on the claim function than we give hans funds for 
and we are convinced ourselves at this point in time that California, 
which has a request in for additional funds for 1955 for work in this 
area of fraud and overpayment, hould receive more funds. 

-We were sufficiently concernea about it so that a short time ago, 
that is, since our budget was prepared and heard a the Bureau of the 
Budget in September, we had a further meetin’ with the Bureau 
of the Budget officials, to go over with them the situation in Cali- 
fornia and the results of our controlled survey which we have from 
just a few States, as I mentioned. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


As a result of that, the Bureau of the Budget wrote a letter to the 
Secretary of Labor under date of March 3, suggesting some change in 
the contingency fund language for fiscal year 1955, which would 
allow the use of contingency funds, that is, would allow up to 
$2,500,000 of the contingency funds to be used for work designed to 
eliminate improper payment of unemployment compensation benefits 

Mr. Hughes, the Deputy Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
signed th: i letter and it was put in the record in the “Salaries and 
expenses”’ item and, as it pertains directly to the contingency fund, 
which is an item in the State grant requests, perhaps reference should 
be made to it at this point in the record. 

Senator Dworsnak. It may be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU oF THE Buperr, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 4, 1954, 
Che honorable the SecreTaRY or LABor, 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Assistant Secretaries Siciliano and Dodson, to- 
gether with the Chief and Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
have brought to our attention the possible desirability of an increased emphasis 
on avoiding improper payments of unemployment compensation benefits during 
1955. It is understood that studies by the Department of Labor on this point 
are not yet conclusive, but in view of preliminary reports from States, it may 
appear desirable to provide adequate flexibility to permit, for this purpose, use of 
a portion of the amount provided for contingencies in the appropriation for 
“Grants to States for unemployment compensation and Kmployme.at Services 
administration.”’ 

If you deem such action desirable, you are authorized to discuss with the 
Committees on Appropriations the following language change to be inserted before 
the colon preceding the first proviso in the above-mentioned appropriation: 
“, except that during the current fiscal year not to exceed $2.5 million of such 
amount shall be available for action towards elimination of improper payments 
of unemployment compensation benefits.” 

Sincerely yours, 


RowLanv Hucues, Deputy Director. 
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PERFECTION OF ADMINISTRATIVE TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Keenan. So we are concerned about the problem, and we feel 
hat in this next year it should be one of the mai points in the Bureau’s 
program in cooperative work with the State agencies to continue to 
study the incidence of fraud and to do the very best we can to get the 
States to perfect their administrative techniques. 

Senator DworsHak. That is just a recent development in California 

\ir. Keenan. They started their survey last spring just about a 

ear ago, and the incidence of fraud in overpayment showed up rather 
high. Unemployment was quite low during that period, and there 
vas a let of talk about borderline employ: ables, older workers and so 
orth, that got outof the labor market and maybe were going back to 
vork and maybe were not. Many people tended to believe that the 
high incidence of fraud was due to the tight labor market and the 
ype of borderline people coming in and out of the labor market 

What has concerned us in the California agency is that in the last 
3 months, when unemployment has increased, the percentage of over- 
payment has continued as high as it did last summer when there was 
less unemployment. Therefore, we are more disturbed than we were 
last summer. 

Senator DworsHak. You have the cooperation of the State officials? 

Mr. Keenan. Fully. 

Senator Dworsnax. Are there many States were similar condi- 
tions are prevalent? 

Mr. Kennan. The reports we have from the other States do not 
indicate percentages as high as the California percentage, but they do 
indicate percentages higher than we or those States thought they 
should be. 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Mr. Goodwin, will you take up the request for 
unemployment compensation for the veterans program. 


VETERANS UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION PROGRAM 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Unemployment compensation for veterans: For payments to unemployed 
veterans as authorized Ly title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, [$38,500,000] $55,600,900. 

Unemployment compensation for veterans, next succeeding fiscal year: For making, 
after May 31 of the current fiscal year, payments to States, as authorized by title IV 
of the Velerans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952, such sums as may be necessary 
to pay benefits for the first quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year, and the obligations 
and expenditures heveunia shall be charged to the appropriation therefor for that 
fiscal year 

EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


The change in language will permit the Bureau to make grants to the States in 
June of 1955 from the 1956 appropriation. This will previde the States with 
funds to pay benefits promptly at the beginning of 1956. Advance grants have 
been requested by 46 States and while only 2 States hav: cited Attorney General’s 
rulings which would prevent the payment of benefits until funds were deposited 
in the State account, there is reason to believe that a similar situation will prevail 
in other States. 

The Bureau’s experience is such as to lead to the conelusion that even if the 
1956 appropriation were passed by the Congress and approved by the President 
before July 1, 1955, it would not be possible to have funds deposited in the States 
accounts in time to forestall the cessation of the payment of benefits. Should an 
appropriation act not have been approved by that date, the payment of benefits 
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in some States would surely cease. Under such conditions, it is anticipated tha 
public reaction, especially from veterans organizations, would be sharp. 
An amendment of the 1954 appropriation language of similar scope has be: 


submitted to the Congre 





Velerar inemployment compensation estimated National totals of UCV initic 
, wee covered by continued claims and amount of con pe nsation, fiser 
/ 195 1954 
Source: ES-210 adjusted to reflect estimated total, i. e., UCV only plus supplemental, number of UC\ 
claim 
Weeks 
rotal initial | covered by Amount of 
claim continued , = 
claims on 
Fiscal year 1954, by month 
July 27, 205 149, 378 
August 23, 500 144, 130 
September 21,013 134, 449 
October 24, 233 117, 702 . 
November 44, 448 154, 357 3, 064, 1 
December 46, 311 241, 793 | 5, 048, 651 
lotal ist 6 months, 1954 176, 710 941, 809 20, 263, 258 
January 1954 }, 482 307, 907 6, 560, 151 
February 1954 40, 201 390, 724 8, 008, 630 
Total, Ist 8 mont! 1054 282, 483 1, 640, 440 34, 832, 039 


Mr. Goopwin. Yes. On the unemployment compensation for vet- 
erans program, this request is for the payment of benefits. Up to 
now we have been talking about administrative costs of Federal and 
of the State governments in employment security. This request has 
to do with the payment of benefits for veterans. We are requesting 
$55,600,000 for fiscal year 1955 to pay benefits to eligible unemployed 
veterans, as provided in the Veterans Re: adjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. As you know, the program is administered by the States, 
the Territories of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, under agree- 
ment with the Secretary of Labor. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Funds available for this year are $39,792,608, made up of a direct 
appropriation of $38,500,000 and $1,292,608 in prior year balance 
available. We requested 1954 supplemental appropriation of $20,- 
500,000 ; $15 million of this amount has been appropriated on an interim 
basis to insure the continued payments of benefits to veterans. Thus 
our current estimate for fiscal 1954 totals $60,292,608, made up of the 
$39,792,608 available and the $20,500,000 supplemental. 

Senator Dworsnak, But you only got $15 million of the $20,500,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. That was acted on on an interim basis. As a 
matter of fact, the House acted on that, Mr. Chairman, without a 
hearing. They approved the $15 million without a hearing. Since 
that time we have had a hearing with the House on the full $20,500,000. 
That has not been acted on as yet. So what will happen to the addi- 
tional $5,500,000 we do not know. The $55,600,000 request for 
1955 was $4,692,608 less than the current estimate of 1954 require- 
ments. 

The 1955 rate of insured unemployment among veterans is esti- 
mated at 1.68 percent and an average of 2.6 percent is expected in 
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1954. In the event that the current experience continues into 1955, 
we will be required to request a substantial amount in supplemental 
funds. The request for language change will permit the Bureau to 
make grants to the States in June of 1955 from the 1956 appropriation 
and will provide the States with funds to pay benefits promptly at 
the beginning of 1956. 

Advance grants have been requested by 46 States and, while only 
2 States have cited Attorney General’s rulings which prevent the 
payment of benefits until funds are deposited in the State account, 
there is reason to believe that a similar situation will prevail in 
other States. 

The methods used in administering the unemployment compensation 
for veterans program are closely integrated with the methods used 
by the States in administering their unemployment insurance pro- 
crams, and the first year indicates that the program is working 
efficiently and is proving effective in helping returning veterans in 
readjustment to civilian life. Every effort is made to msure that 
veterans who have benefit rights under State law draw first on their 
State benefit credit. 


LIMITATION ON VETERANS BENEFITS 


Senator Dworsuak. Is there any limitation in the authorization 
to pay benefits to veterans? Does it run on indefinitely into the 
future or is there a deadline? 

Mr. Goopwin. There is no limitation in the law now except a 
congressional one that may be set at some later date by the Congress 
or the President. Now, the Secretary has asked us to look into this 
question. Mr. Siciliano may care to make a statement on it. 

Mr. Srcm1ano. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the Secretary is pre- 
pared shortly to request that a cutoff period be set by which time a 
veteran may file his claim. 

Senator Dworsuak. There is not at present. 

Mr. Sicit1ano. There is none in the law at present. 

Mr. Goopwin. There is some supplementary information of which 
| was not aware, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Keenan will give it to you. 
We have made a survey as to the number of States that can make 
the advance payments. 

Mr. Keenan. In Mr. Goodwin’s previous statement, he referred to 
the fact that two States had cited to us Attorney General’s rulings 
which would prohibit the payment of benefits until funds were actually 
deposited in the State account. Since this testimony was prepared, 
we have checked with all the States, and 37 States have told us that 
they would have real difficulty in paying the benefits unless they did 
have the money actually on hand. 

That is due in some cases to legal provisions of their State constitu 
tions and in some cases to specific provisions in the State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. So we wish to supplement our statement and 
say that in our judgment there would be 37 States that would have 
difficulty. Therefore, we think this language change is very important. 

Senator Dworsnak. All right. Now, will you take up, Mr. Good- 
win, the request for salaries and expenses of the Mexican farm-labor 
program, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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Mexican Farm-LABoR PROGRAM 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program: For expenses, not other 
wise provided for, necessary to carry out the functions of the Department of 
Labor under the Act of July 12, 1951 (Public Law 78), as amended, includin; 
temporary employment of persons without regard to the civil service laws 
[$1,250,000] $1,746,000 


[Extract from Public Law 78—82d Congress 


Trrie \ AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Sec. 501. For the purpose of assisting in such production of agrieultural com 
modities and products as the Secretary of Agriculture deems necessary, by supply- 
ing agricultural workers from the Republie of Mexico (pursuant to arrangements 
between the United States and the Republic of Mexico), the Secretary of Labor is 
authorized 

(1) to recruit such workers (including any such workers who have resided 
in the United States for the preceding five years, or who are temporarily in th 
United States under legal entry) ; 

(2) to establish and operate reception centers at or near the places of actua 
entry of such workers into the continental United States for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and housing such workers while arrangements are being made for their 
employment in, or departure from, the econtinenta! United States; 

(3) to provide transportation for such workers from recruitment centers 
outside the continental United States to such reception centers and transpor 
tation from such reception centers to such recruitment centers after termina- 
tion of employment 

(4) to provide such workers with such subsistence, emergency medical care, 
and burial expenses (not exceeding $150 burial expenses in any one case) as 
may be or become necessary during transportation authorized by paragraph 
(3) and while such workers are at reception centers; 

(5) to assist such workers and employers in negotiating contracts for agri- 
cultural employment (such workers being free to accept or decline agricultural! 
employment with any eligible employer and to choose the type of agricultural 
employment they desire, and eligible employers being free to offer agricultural 
employment to any workers of their choice not under contract to other em- 
ployers) ; 

(6) to guarantee the performance by employers of provisions of such con- 
tracts relating to the payment of wages or the furnishing of transportation 


{mounts available for obligation 








} 
| 1954 | 1955 
a = haha itemise 
Appropriation or estimate | $1, 250, 000 $1, 746, 000 
Add: Proposed supplemental! appropriation _-- } 560, 000 |........-.--- 
Total estimated direct obligations. ....._. 1, 800, 000 1, 746, 000 
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Obligations by activities 
Estimate, 1954 Estimate, 1955 Change 
Descriptior 
I . Pe Posi 
; An ul, Amount |, Amount 
tio tior \ ns 
Determining foreign labor requirements K $47, 840 $40, GOO 2 $6, G3 
lving foreign labor requirements 54 ¥65, 450 iy 157,040 5 8, 410 
etermining Compliance with contract provisions 75 405. 810 5 08 690 10 12, 10 
4. Farm labor analysis 4 stk) t 21, 490 870) 
Legal services 4 25, 97 1 25, 970 
Management and administrative services sy 205, 290 193, 260 -4 12, ORK 
Field direction 2) 127, 290 16 113, 650 4 3, 640 
ital direct obligations 206 | 1, 800, 000 I81 |1, 746, 000 2h 54, 0 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 est ¢ | 1955 estimat 
Summary of Personal Services 
tal number of permanent positions 317 206 s 
l-time equivalent of all other positions 8Y 13 t 
age number of all employees 451 21 I 
ize salaries and grades 
teneral schedule grades; 
Average salary 4, 831 $4, S51 “4 
Average grade. GS-7.4 GS-7 GS-7 
sonal service opligations 
Permanent positions $1, 253, 937 S882, O58 $832, YRS 
Other positions 500, 230 320, 525 $32, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3, 631 3, 317 s, 317 
Payment above basic rates 102, 4890 45, 300 42, 400) 
Total personal service obligations 1, 860, 287 1, 251, 800 1, 211, 200 
Direct Obligations ‘ 
Personal services 855, 329 1, 251, 800 1, 211, 200 
rravel 211, 307 147, 450 138, 000 
lransportation of things 12, 124 15. 300 10, 800 
4 Communication services 69, 249 59, 250 60, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 18, 689 13. 500 L1, 000 
6 Printing and reproduction. 15, 138 23, 000 23, 000 
7 Other contractual services. - .. 71, 977 72, 400 72, 400 
Services performed by other agencies . 185, 575 196, 000 | 196, 000 
8 Supplies and materials 19, 034 10, 600 10, 600 
” Equipment i 18, 706 1,000 1, 000 
axes and assessments 15, 085 9, 700 12, 000 
otal direct obligations 2, 492, 163 1, 800, 000 | 1, 746, 000 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, the situation as far as the Mexican 


farm program is concerned has been changing rapidly. 
this one it might be well if 1 would read this statement. 


four pages. There have been a number of changes. 


I think on 
It is about 


We have requested $1,746,000 for salaries and expenses for the 


Mexican farm labor program for 1955. 


$1,250,000 for operation of this program for a part of 1954. 


The Congress appropriated 


We are 


now seeking a supplemental appropriation to finance the operation 


of this program through June 30 of this year. 


Since preparing this estimate an extension of the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951 was agreed upon with Mexico on March 10. 


44672—54—_16 
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PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENT 


The agreement provides for recruiting at the following six points 
in Mexico: Mexicalli, Guadalajara, Irapuato, Durango, Chilhuahua, 
and Monterrey. This budget anticipated only four points of recruit- 
ment. It is our best estimate at this time that by adjusting staffing 
and the period of time these centers will operate the cost of the 
additional points of recruitment can be met within this request. 

Under the terms of the new agreement it is contemplated that w: 
establish an additional reception center at Hidalgo, Tex., in the lowe: 
Rio Grande Valley. This area has in the past employed primaril, 
wetback labor. There has been a marked change in attitude toward 
employment of legal workers in recent months as expressed by a leading 
newspaper, representatives of employer associations, and others. It 
is estimated that an additional 55,000 workers will be required for this 
area, supplanting illegal labor, increasing our overall estimate fo) 
the year to 260,000 Mexican workers. Because developments which 
have a direct bearing on the need for this center have come about 
very recently, the cost of this additional reception center at Hidalgo 
has not been discussed with the Bureau of the Budget as yet. How 
ever, based on experience, it is estimated an additional $200,000 would 
be required for the operation. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


When we appeared before the full Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee on March 12 the matter of charging the cost of Public Health 
Service operations under title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, and the cost of medical examinations and vaccinations per- 
formed in Mexico to the farm labor supply revolving fund rather than 
to the salaries and expenses appropriation was discussed. This 
request contains $229,375 for such purposes. If the Congress pro- 
vides a legal method for charging such obligations to the revolving 
fund, the cost of the Hidalgo reception center could be offset against 
this $229,375 so that this request could be reduced by $29,375. 

Senator DworsHak. In recruitment of domestic workers for our 
shipyards, or auto factories, or textile mills, does the Government 
pay the costs of physical or medical examination of applicants? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, the examination is not required there. As a 
matter of public policy, it is required by the employer in some in- 
stances as a matter of employer policy, and in those cases, he pays the 
cost. 

Senator DworsHak. Because other nationals are involved; is that 
it? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, and this is for protection of our own 
people that these examinations are required. 

Mr. Keenan. Our immigration law in this country requires : 
health examination for anybody coming into the United States. 


NEED FOR FARM LABOR 


Mr. Goopwin. That is right. This Mexican farm labor program 
is designed to provide American farmers with sufficient agricultural 
labor to avoid crop losses, while at the same time, assuring that the 
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importation of Mexican nationals will not adversely affect the job 
opportunities, wages and working conditions of the domestic labor 
force. ‘The employment of foreign workers on farms in the United 
States is basically the result of a movement of population from farms 
to cities in response to available job opportunities in industry. 
Avricultural employment which dropped sharply between 1950 and 
1952, leveled off in 1953 and is assumed to continue at present levels 
through 1955. 

The local shortages of agricultural workers which have characterized 
the farm economy in recent years will continue through 1955. Such 
easing of labor supplies as may occur in some urban centers is unlikely 
to add substantially to the supply of labor available for agricultural 
demand. 

Senator Dworsuak. By that do you mean that where we have 
increasing unemployment, it will not be possible that some of these 
unemployed workers may be utilized in agricultural areas? 


INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


Mr. Goopwin. There will be in some areas, Mr. Chairman, some 
of the industrial workers that can be recruited for agricultural work. 
You made reference, I believe, awhile ago to unemployment that we 
had in 1949 and 1950, which was somewhat greater than what we 
are experiencing right now. During that period we made a real 
effort to get some of the unemployed industrial workers placed on 
farms, and we found that it was extremely difficult. Our experience 
then led us to the conclusion that, if the unemployment is long 
enough, if it affects the person for a long enough period of time, he 
will make the adjustment, but it is a considerable adjustment for a 
large percentage of them. For many of them it requires moving. 

Senator DworsHak. What if they live in an area where there is a 
creat demand for agricultural labor? Is the general inclination to 
prefer collecting unemployment compensation payments rather than 
to take temporary work in agriculture? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, most of them are trying to get back to the job 
they left. They feel that if they remove themselves from their local 
labor market, that they are not going to get the job back that they 
left. So that is a factor that you have to take into account. Most 
unemployment insurance laws do not require a person to move from 
the area in which they live as a condition to receiving unemployment 
insurance. 

Senator Dworsuak. They are not even required to take temporary 
work outside of their own occupational line; are they? 

Mr. Goopwin. The way that is administered, sir, in most of the 
States, is that they are not required to make even that kind of adjust- 
ment for a short period of time. I think most States would say that 
it is reasonable that, if a carpenter is unemployed, that he ought to 
have a reasonable period of time to try to locate another job as a 
carpenter. Then if the unemployment continues, if it looks fairly 
certain that there is not going to be much work in that line for awhile, 
then they consider it reasonable to say to him, “We can’t furnish you 
that kind of employment, but here is a different kind that we think 
you ought to take.” 
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Senator Dworsnak. That might be a logical development af 
the unemployment term has expired for that year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, no. Most of them, sir, apply it before t! 
period of time. They apply it after a matter of weeks. 

Senator Dworsnakx. What is the average time in the States 
collecting unemployment compensation benefits? 

Mr. Goopwix. Well, it varies all the way from about 20 weeks to 
| think there are 1 or 2 States above 26. No, 26 is the number for 
practical purposes 


OPPOSITION FROM LABOR UNIONS 


Senator DworsHak. Do you encounter any opposition from t! 
labor unions because they prefer to have American unemploy: 
workers get the agricultural employment rather than to bring in t) 
nationals from Mexico? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, there is some opposition to the Mexican pri 
gram from organized labor. I think that most of it centers aroun 
fear on the part of the labor people that this program will have tl 
effect of forcing down domestic wages. We have a policy which th 
States and we do our best to enforee of not permitting any Mexicans 
to work whenever there is a domestic worker that will take the job 
| think that policy is pretty well carried into effect. 

Senator Dworsuak. When the Mexican worker is brought into 
this country, what is the obligation to provide employment for him 
and how long can he remain in idleness? 

Mr. Goopwiy. We have an obligation to supply employment fo 
him for the period of the contract, whatever it is, but that is subjec: 
to there not being domestic workers available. In other words, 
domestic workers are available and unemployed and want the work 
then we have an obligation to replace the foreign worker with th 
domestic worker. 

Mr. Keenan. The Mexican worker may not remain unemployed 
in this country. There is a guaranty in the contract that the em 
ployer must for the length of the contract offer him, the three-quarters 
guaranty, as it is called. 

Senator DworsHak. Would you say certainly that a Mexican 
worker is employed by successive employers. Who is responsible fo: 
insuring continuity? 

WORK CONTRACTS 


Mr. Keenan. He has an individual work contract with each em- 
ployer. The minimum contract period has been 6 weeks and the 
maximum 6 months. An individual work contract is signed between 
the individual employer and the worker, and that employer is respon- 
sible. If at the end of that period of employment, another employer 
wants Mexican workers and we can refer ones that already are in this 
country, that is called a recontract, and there is a new contract signed 
between the new employer and the worker, and the new employe: 
picks up the contract responsibility. 

Senator DworsHak. In some cases don’t you have sugar com 
panies or other large organizations guaranteeing continuity of em- 
ployment? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. So they take up any lapse that may occur? 
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CALIFORNIA RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN 


\ir. Keenan. That is correct. Could I just supplement Mr 
Goodwin’s statement in one other respect. He mentioned the re- 

uitment campaign that was put on in the Los Angeles area in ¢ ‘ali- 
fornia several years ago in domestics. We have a recent report of 

tivity on the part of Mr. “ule tt, the new California administrator, 
California recruitment during the last 60 days. During this pe riod 
there has been for most of the period no agreement with Mexico. 
‘here has been some need for agric ‘ultural workers in the State of 
California. Consequently, the California Department of Employ- 
ent has just within the last 60 days put on a very vigorous campaign 
o recruit domestic workers and, although I do not have the full figures 
n front of me, there were two reports made on the floor of the House 

Representatives a couple of weeks ago, when the amendment to 

ublic Law 78 was being discussed. In general terms they show that 

very high percentage of the domestic workers recruited and referred 
to farm employ ment have either not reported or, if they have reported, 
have not lasted on the job more than a week or two. 

Now, I know that the California Department of Employment is 
ontinuing to work on this. They are doing their very best to fill 
their openings there. In fact, the new Administrator has been very 
ssiduous in not certifying for foreign workers until perfectly satisfied 
that there are no domestics for the job. This serves to illustrate the 

ficulties involved. 


SEASONAL AGRICULTURAL LABOR 


\ir. Goopwin. Our need for Mexican nationals for seasonal agri- 

iltural labor is estimated at 260,000, an increase of 55,000 from the 
205,000 we anticipated for 1954. This estimated demand for workers 

s based upon three factors: (1) Cotton acreage, (2) availability of 
lomestic workers, and (3) the extent to which employme nt of illegals 
s eliminated. 

Cotton production is the activity in which the greatest number of 
Mexican nationals have been employed in recent years. There will 
e some reduction in cotton acreage planted which would normally 
ead to some decline in the number of Mexican nationals needed for 
his crop, although the decline in the numbers ne seded would not be in 
proportion to the reduction in ac reage because intensified production 
will result in a higher yield per acre "planted and because of the loca- 

tions where the reductions are made. Some of the largest reductions 
will be made where cotton is picked by machine. 

Farm employment is expected to remain on the same level in 1955 
as 1954. Labor supply may ease in many urban centers without 
filling the gap in agriculture in the rural southern areas. Overall, 
we expect but little increase in supply in 1955 from 1954. 

While the nature of the wetback problem is well known, it is 
doubtful that anyone can measure exactly the employment of illegal 
entrants. We do know that over 1 million were apprehended and 
returned to Mexico in calendar year 1953, and that the number appre- 
hended is larger than the number of legals employed. A combination 
of factors could ste p up appreciably the e mployment of legal workers 
to replace illegals. The Attorney General has expressed his intention 
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of tightening up control of the border, and there has been considerab|; 
indication from areas where most illegals are employed that th 
employer attitude and public attitude have changed. The extent to tate Oe 
which illegal entrants are not hired would be reflected in increased 
demand for legal labor a 
ArH Nfaricoy 
CRITICISM OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


Senator DworsHak. Mr. Goodwin, much of the criticism from 
organized labor about this program is based on the charge that thes: 
imported workers are paid a substandard wage, receiving 20 cents to 


50 cents an hour. Do you think you might make comments at this 
point on what the records disclose as to the payments for cotton- Pinal 
picking or fruitpicking or work in the beet fields? Do you have any Nogal 
available data that you might insert, and is that charge of the labo: Cocht 
unions justifiable or not, that you pay substandard wages? onal 
Mr. Goopwin. No; we do not think it is. There has been con- 
fusing information put out on this particular point. I think it is true 
that wages paid to wetbacks or those within the country illegally do Arkansas 
go as low as 20 cents an hour, and in some cases lower than that. Ri 
I do not know of any cases where those that are in the country legally 
are receiving less than 50 cents an hour or its equivalent in a piece rate. Lom 
We have some information which we will be glad to submit for the Upp 
record which shows the rates being paid in the different parts of the - 
country. Cen’ 
Senator DworsHak. Are those rates substantially below what Ri 
would be paid to white workers in the areas? Le 
Mr. Goopwin. No; they are the prevailing rates for the domestic Colorad 


workers in that area, whatever they are. 

Senator DworsHak. The farmer understands that and is willing to 
enter into a contract or work agreement on that basis? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. As a matter of fact, we get complaints the 
other way, Mr. Chairman, to the effect that they have to pay Mexicans 
more because they have to pay the contracting fee and transportation 
costs and other things that they do not have to pay the domestic 
worker. 

Mr. Krenan. I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, of wage 
rates in selected farm areas during the autumn of 1953. It gives the 
name of the area, the crop and the activity, the wage rate or wage Geert 
range being paid, and the date of our finding, which we will be happy t 
to submit for the record. 

Senator DworsHak. That will be put into the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Date of 
Wage rat : finding 
1953 
$1.25 a t | ents per Sep 
hour 
$3 per hundredweight pt 
$6 per hundredweight Dy 
60 to 75 cents per hour Do 
$3 per hundred weight Sept 
do ) 
60 cents per hour Sept 
60 to 75 cents per hour Aug. 2 
60 to 65 cents per ho Sept 11 
$2.75 to $3 per hundredweight Sept. 2 
$2.50 to $3 per hu lredweight Oct 
on «sO Oct 
$2 to $2.50 per hundredweight Oct 
$2.50 to $3 per hundred weight Oct 
do Oct 
$2 to $2.50 per hundredweight Do 
$2 to $3 per hundredweight Oct 
Grade No. 1, up to 14 ineh t 3 
diameter, $2.50 per hundred 
weig rrade No. 2, 1% it t 
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$2.05 per hundred weight oO , 
$2.50 to $3 per hundredweight D 
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State and agricultural 
reporting area 
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Continued 


Wage rate or range 
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$2.25 per hundred weight 
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$1.50 to $1.75 per hundredweight 
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Wage rates in selected farm activities—Continued 
APPENDIX B—Continued 
Date of — ' 
findir | | 
(195 tate and agricultural Date of 
ate and agriculture Crop-wage area and activity Wage rate or range finding 
reporting area (1953) 
Oct 
A na—Continued 
inal Pinal County cotton, harvest 
D picking: 
Short staple $3 per hundredweight Nov. 39 
Long staple $6 per hundredweight Do 
2d long staple do Dec 4 
7 Short staple, Ist and 2d $3 per hundredweight Do 
‘ht Oct lucson Tucson cotton, harvest, hand 
ht De picking 
ht Oct Short staple do Do 
Long staple $6 to $6.50 per hundredweight Do 
ifford e- Safford cotton, harvest picking 
De ist short staple. $3 per hundredweight Nov. 19 
2d long staple | $6 per hundred weight Do 
ist and 2d 
Short staple $3 per hundredweight Dec 2 
Long staple $6 per hundred weight Do 
Arkansas 
Sept t Francis-Cache | Craighead-Poinsett County cot- 
Do River cotton. ton, harvest | 
Do Picking $3 to $3.50 per hundredweight Nov. 23 
Do Pulling | $2 to $2.50 per hundred weight Dec. 6 
Oct Jackson County cotton harvest 
Picking | $3 per hundredweight | Nov. 30 
} Pulling | $2 per hundredweight | Do 
t Oct Upper Mississippi | Mississippi County cotton, har- 
River delta cotton. vest: 
Do Picking $3 to $3.50 per hundredweight Nov. 16 
Snapping, pulling $1.75 to $2.50 per hundredweight Nov. 30 
Do Lower Mississippi | Chicot-Desha County cotton, | $3 per hundredweight Nov. 16 
River delta cotton. | harvest picking | 
Oct Central Mississippi | Central Mississippi River delta do Do. 
River deltacotton. | cotton, harvest picking. 
t Dx Louisiana: Lower Red | Natchitoches Parish cotton, | $2.50 to $ per hundredweight Dec 2 
River cotton. harvest picking 
Oct w Mexico 
Silver City Animas-Virden-Plyas Valley 
Oct cotton 
Picking | $2.05 to $3 per hundred weight Dec. 4 
t Oct Pulling. $1.50 to $1.75 per hundredweight Do 
Roswell Chaves County cotton: 
Picking $2.75 to $ per hundredweight-. . . Do. 
Oct Pulling bolls $1.75 to $2 per hundred weight Do 
Carlsbad Carlsbad cotton: } 
Picking $2.25 to $2.50 per hundredweight. Do, 
Pulling bolls $1.50 per hundredweight Do, 
De Hobbs... Lea County cotton 
Do Picking $2.05 per hundred weight Nov. 6 
Do Pulling bolls $1.75 per hundredweight Dec. 4 
Las Cruces Luna County cotton, harvest | $2.50 to $% per hundredweight Do 
Oct picking 
Mesilla Valley cotton 
Oct Picking 
Short staple $2.25 to $2.75 per hundredweight Do 
Oct Long staple $4 to $5 per hundredweight Do 
Pulling bolls $1.75 per hundredweight Do 
Middle Rio Grande Socorro County cotton picking 
Oct Short stanle $2.25 to $2.75 per hundredweight Do 
| Long staple $4 to $5 per hundredweight Do 
i Alamogordo lularosa cotton, picking $2.05 per hundredweight Do, 
Texas 
Liano-Coastal Mumford cotton, harvest 
Snapping $2 per hundredweight Nov, 13 
} Serapping $2.25 to $8 per hundredweight Do. 
High Rolling Plains.| Bailey County cotton, harvest, | $1.50 to $1.75 per hundredweight Dec. 4 
pulling. 
Haskell County cotton, harvest, | $1.50 to $2 per hundredweight Nov. 27 
Dec. 4 _pulling. 7 
Knox County cotton, harvest, | $1.50 to $2 per hundredweight Nov. 13 
Do _pulling. . 6 
Do F loyd County cotton, harvest, | $1.50 per hundredweight | Nov. 27 
Do pulling. 
Hale County cotton, harvest, | $1.25 to $1.75 per hundredweight Dec ‘ 
Do pulling. i 
| Swisher County cotton, harvest, | $1.50 to $2 per hundredweight Nov. 27 
Do pulling. 
Black prairies, cross | North Bowie County, cotton, 
D, tim bers harvest 
: Picking $2.50 to $3 per hundredweight Dec 4 
Scrapping. $3 per hundred weight . Do. 
Snapping $2 per hundred weight Do 
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Mr. Goopwin. As you all know, this program not only encom- 
passes the contracting and recontracting of Mexican nationals, but 
their selection and examination in Mexico, their transportation to the 
United States, feeding them en route, making a fairly thorough physi- 
cal examination in the United States to determine that they have 
not developed or contracted a contagious disease while traveling from 
migratory stations; making sure that domestic labor standards are 
not undermined; and resolving contract complaints and violations. 


OVERALL DIRECTION OF PROGRAM 


This estimate is based on a full-time staff of 181 positions, a reduc- 
tion of 25 from 1954 and 136 from 1953. Of this number, 63 positions 
(20 professional and 43 clerical) have been assigned to the national 
office staff. In addition to the overall direction and supervision of 
the program, the national office staff will be engaged in determining 
the number of Mexican nationals needed to meet the deficit between 
the actual labor needs and the available domestic supply; rendering 
legal services on all aspects of the program; maintaining fiscal con- 
trols; preparing budget estimates; preparing and processing payrolls 
and miscellaneous vouchers; procuring supplies, materials and equip- 
ment; recruiting and assigning te mporary personnel; maintaining com- 
plete contract and financ ‘ial records of all employers of Mexican 
nationals; effecting collection of amounts due the United States; and 
assisting the regional offices, State and local offices on the tec hnical 
aspects of the program. 


REDUCTION IN FIELD STAFF 


The field staff has been reduced from 188 full-time positions in 1953, 
to 135 in 1954 and 118 in 1955. Field employees will be engaged in 
the recruitment of workers in Mexico, providing transportation and 
subsistence for these workers to the reception centers, contrac ting and 
recontracting these workers to employers, settling workers’ and growers’ 
complaints, and handling problems arising from the importation of 
Mexican nationals involving representatives of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, officials of other United States agencies, and in supervising 
services of subsistence and transportation contractors. 

These reductions will affect the services we will be able to render 
workers and employers in contract disputes and will reduce the num- 
ber of housing inspections and other investigative activities. 

All but key staff members at the reception and migratory stations 
have been placed on a when actually employed status which has 
enabled us to further reduce the cost of the program since w. a. e. 
personnel are paid for hours worked at straight time only. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit for the 
record a summary of the principal changes from the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as amended. 

Senator DworsHak. We will insert that in the record. 

(The summary referred to follows:) 
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SuMMARY OF PrIncIPAL R&vISIONS TO THE MiGcrRANtT LABOR AGREEMENT OF 
1951, as AMENDED, AGREED TO ON Makcu 10, 1954 


1. Wages paid to Mexican workers in the United States under the agreement 
may not be less than the prevailing wages for domestic laborers performing the 
same activity in the same area of employment as determined by the United States 
Seeretary of Labor. Provision is made for the Mexican Government to protest 
und present evidence where it believes the wage determination to be inaccurate. 

2. The contracting of workers will not be interrupted during investigation and 
solution of differences which might arise in connection with the operation of the 
program. 

3. Subsistence allowances for Mexican workers are to be established at rates 
adequate to meet the cost in the area of employment of diets which the United 
States Department of Agriculture considers necessary for persons performing 
arduous labor. 

{. Off-the-job insurance at the workers’ expense is provided to cover workers 
suffering injuries, illnesses, or death. Standard form policies will be established 
vhich may be underwritten by any properly licensed insurance company offering 

ymmpetitive rates. The Mexican Government reserves the right to institute a 
an for off-the-job insurance to be managed by a Mexican Government author- 
ed organization. 

5. Entire counties will no longer be included in the list of areas which are 

acceptable for the employment of Mexican labor because of discrimination in 
, particular community. Individual employers will be placed on ineligible lists 

nly as a result of joint determination by both Governments, 

6. Workers who do not complete their contracts will receive return transporta- 
mm and subsistence costs from the employer in the same proportion as the period 
orked compares with the length of the contract. Employers may postpone from 

| payday to the immediately following payday a total of 3 days earnings of a 
orker. 

7. A new migratory station for the recruitment of workers will be opened at 

Mexicali, Baja California, and the stations at Monterrey and Chihuahua are to 
reactivated. The other migratory stations provided in the agreement are at 

Durango, Irapuato, and Guadalajara. A United States reception center at Hidalgo 
planned to replace that formerly at Harlingen, Tex. 

8. Workers who were contracted in the United States during the period from 
anuary 16, 1954, to February 8, 1954, may, if they desire, be covered at the expira- 
on of their contracts by new contracts under the renewed agreement. 

9. A Joint Migratory Labor Commission composed of representatives of the 
terested Departments of the two Governments has been established to function 
ntil October 31, 1954. This Commission will observe the migrant labor move- 
ent between Mexico and the United States in both its legal and illegal aspects 
und make recommendations to the two Governments for possible improvement 

the operation of the agreement and for methods of deterring the illegal traffic. 
lhe Commission will also study the advisability of reducing the minimum con- 

tracting period for Mexican workers from 6 to 4 weeks and make appropriate 
recommendations within 30 days. The Commission will also study and make 
recommendations concerning other problems which are referred to it by the 
Governments. 

10. New negotiations may be entered into within 30 days after the final recom- 
mendations of the Joint Commission in order that the Governments may consider 
applying these recommendations to the operation of the program. 


Senator DworsHak. Does that complete your statement? 
Mr. Goopwin. That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman, 
thank you. 
INDIAN LABOR 


Senator DworsHak. Out west in some of the States considerable 
Indian labor is used from Arizona and New Mexico. Do you have 
any supervision over that? 

Mr. Goopwin. That problem is handled by the State employment 
security agencies, sir, with our participation. 

Senator DworsHak. It is not a part of this Mexican farm-labor 
program? 
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Mr. Goopwin. No, but it is a part of the regular program of the 
Farm Placement Service, and we have been putting increased emphasis 
on it for several years now, trying to utilize that source of labor to 
the fullest. 

Senator Dworsuak. To your knowledge, is there any information 
available as to the comparable efficiency of Indians and Mexicans? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think it differs for different kinds of work. We 
find that the Indians hesitate to go into some of these areas on cotton 
picking because they do not like the extremely hot weather that is 
involved. They have been satisfactory on many types of farm em- 
ployment, however, and I think in the last 2 or 3 years that every 
reservation Indian who was willing to move off the reservation to 
take this type of employment has had an opportunity to do so. 

Senator Dworsnak. Does the Indian farmworker receive about tl. 
same rate of pay as the Mexican farmworker? ~ 

Mr. Goopwin. They receive the prevailing rates in the locality. 

Senator Dworsnak. There is no discrimination of any kind? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, sir. That is all I have, sir. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you very much. 

Senator DworsHax. The committee will recess until 10 o'clock 
tomorrow morning. - 

(Whereupon at 12:10 p. m., Monday, March 15, 1954, the sul 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 16 
1954.) 
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rvation to 

Jo so. Unitep States SENATE, 

about t! SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 

. Washington, D. C. 
ocality The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess in room F-82, 
ind? the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 


presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, and Kilgore. 


0 o’cloc] DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
the a WaGe AND Hour Division 


larch 16 STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM R. McCOMB, ADMINISTRATOR, WAGE 
AND HOUR DIVISION; F, GRANVILLE GRIMES, JR., DEPUTY AD- 
MINISTRATOR; JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; 
HARRY WEISS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; RAYMOND 6G, 
GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR; JAMES E. DODSON, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; V. S. HUDSON, AS- 
SISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
AND HARRISON C, HOBART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR STAND- 
ARDS AND STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For oqpeness necessary for performing the duties imposed 
by the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, and the Act to provide 
onditions for the purchase of supplies and the making of contracts by the United 
States, approved Tos 30, 1936, as amended (41 U.S. C. 35-45), including reim- 
bursement to State, Federal, and local agencies and their employees for inspection 
services rendered, and not to exceed $3,000 for expenses of attendance of cooperat- 
ing officials and consultants at conferences concerned with the work of the Divi- 


sion, [$6,250,000] $6,233,000. 
Amounts available for obligation 
\ppropriation or estimate: 


[eeee<= ~~ . . $6, 250, 000 
1955 - ‘ diekies : 6, 233, 000 
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Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
budget that has been submitted for the Wage and Hour Division for 
fiscal year 1955 is in the amount of $6,233,000, a reduction of $17,000 
below this year’s appropriation. Penalty mail costs are being 
absorbed in both fiscal years. 

Since the budget estimate for the coming fiscal year represents an 
approximate continuation of the Division’s current programs and 
level of operations, I would like to indicate what the Division is 
presently doing and to point out some of the changes that have 
occurred in our staffing and operations since my last appearance before 
this committee. 

BUDGET CHANGES 


In 1954 the Bureau is operating with approximately $1,400,000 
ind 332 positions less than it had for 1953. ‘This change necessitated 
a thorough review of the Division’s organization and staffing as well 
; its plan and method of operation. 

in making this adjustment we desired first to assure that the 
availability of funds for the operation of the national office and the 
field service be maintained in the same approximate ratio that had 
existed for many years. This was accomplished. We also desired 
to retain as many investigators as possible within the total allotment 
of positions because of the importance of continuing the Division’s 
enforcement program at the highest possible level. This, too, was 
accomplished, and the number of investigator positions compared to 
total positions allocated in the field in the 1954 operating budget is 
60 percent compared to 56 percent in the 1953 operating budget 

Senator Turk. Mr. McComb, at that particular point, what. is 
the comparison with respect to the departmental and field positions? 
In 1953 you had 283 departmental positions and 1,092 field positions 
for a percentage of 20.58 departmental. In 1954 you have 221 posi- 
tions in departmental services and 822 in the field for a percentage 
of 21.18 departmental. This is a slight increase in your departmental 
Washington office. I just wondered what was bringing about that 
increase in your Washington office and change in percentages there, 


sir? 


CLOSING OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


Mr. McComs. The only increase in the Washington office is that 
in the field you will recall, Mr. Chairman, that we had contemplated 
that we would close three regional offices. Then the committee sug- 
gested that we leave those 3 regional offices open, and we then closed 
22 of our field offices. That meant that we did not have to have 
certain clerical positions and people of that type in the field offices 
While in the national office we did lay off 62 people, and kept the 
percentages about the same, I would like to show if I could that it 
runs back for several years about the same. Let us start back in 
1950. In the field we had 961 or 76.7 percent. 

Senator Tuyr. That is not shown in a chart that we have available 
You are just reading it from the record now. 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Senator Ture. All right. 
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COMPARISON OF FIELD AND DEPARTMENTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. McComs. In departmental we had 292 or 23.3 percent. In 
1951 we had 81 percent in the field and 19 in departmental; 1952, 
80.6 percent in the field, 19.4 departmental; in 1953 we had 79.4 per- 
cent in the field and 20.6 departmental. In 1954 we have 78.8 per- 
cent in the field and 21.2 departmental, and we contemplate for next 
year 78.8 percent and 21.2, exactly the same percentage in the divi- 
sion of the number of people in the departmental and field as now. 

Senator Tyr. The reason is the number of field offices that you 
closed down, which throws a little heavier load on your Washington 
office, but you have eliminated the office expense in the field? 

Mr. McComs. In what we call field offices, yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. What do you figure that you saved by the closing 
down of those field offices? 

Mr. McComs. I would have to ask to have that worked out. 

(The following answer was later supplied: $220,000.) 

Senator Taye. Your clerical help that naturally had to be located 
in those field offices was a saving? 


INVESTIGATORS RETAINED 


Mr. McComs. We did realize that what we were after was to try 
to keep as many of our investigators on as we could, and we did keep 
more of the investigators, not a great many, but more than we did 
percentagewise of the other personnel in the field, because we recog- 
nized that in this job, the investigator is the heart of the job. 

Senator Toyz. Yes, because he is the one that determines whether 
there is any misuse or violation of the act. 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Senator Taye. What was the situation in the field. Did you find 
a greater number of violations in the past year than in any previous 
year? 

Mr. McComs. We have not found a greater number of violations 
I think that is in this report. 

Senator Tuyx. One reason why I ask that question is, if there is a 
tendency to be a scarcity of jobs so that the worker is looking for the 
job, then, of course, there is an opportunity to discriminate against 
the worker. That is what made me ask that question. I wanted to 
see what the trend was. 

Mr. McComs. I should say that the trend is just about the same. 
It may be a little less. In establishments investigated last year in 
violation of the basic provisions of the law, we had 57 percent. Then 
of that, minimum wage was 18 percent and the overtime was 51 per- 
cent, and the child labor was 9 percent. In the safety and health 
establishments, we had 36 percent violation. I can give you the 
number of those, if you would like to have them. 

Senator Toyz. I was more interested in knowing whether there 
was any change in the general trend from that of other years. 

Mr. McComs. I do not think there is. 
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INCREASE IN COMPLAINTS 


Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, I believe that if Mr. MeComb gives 
you the figures on complaints, particularly the increase that came in 
in January or February, that may give you something on the point 
that you have in mind. 

Mr. McComs. I can give you this: In the fiscal year of 1953, if we 
take the last few months which would be a good comparison, we had 
575 complaints. We had 502 in July of fiscal 1954. I am talking of 
July now. We are on 1954 budget now. In fiscal 1953 we had 532 
omplaints i in August. 

Senator Ture. You say in July of this fiscal year? 

Mr. McComs. That is right. 

Senator Ture. We will insert in the hearings at this point the table 
from which you are reading. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Complaint inflow by months fiscal year 1953 and first 8 months of fiscal year 1954 


Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal] 
Month year year Month year year 
1953 1954 1953 1954 
v 575 402 March 580 
August 532 647 A pril 509 |... 
eptember ‘ . 556 533 || May é 480 |... 
\ctober 557 535 June 491 |.. — 
November 438 626 - — ~ 
ecem ber : ’ 485 433 Total ‘ = Oe eet ue 
January ; ; 634 577 | 
February -- ; 456 749 | 
Subtotal iitenl eatin 4, 233 4, 602 
‘ rT a) f © rot 
Senator Tuyr. That, course, was in the calendar year of 1953? 


Mr. McComp. That is in the 1953 calendar year, that is right. 

Senator Torr. Otherwise, you would be anticipating a violation 
and your actual experience in July of 1953 is what you had. What 
were the violations? 

Mr. McComp. Five hundred and seventy-five complaints. 

Senator Tarr. Complaints? 

Mr. McComrp. It gives you an idea. In July of this operating year 
it is 502. 

Senator Torx. Yes. 

Mr. McCompr. Last year in August it was 532, and this operating 
vear it is 647, a very decided increase there. In September in 1953 it 
was 556 and 533 in this year. October 1953 it was 557, this year 535, 
and in 1953 it was 438 in November, 626 this year; in 1953 it was 485 
in December, 433 this year. We often go ahead and make checks to 
try to find out in a way why we may have certain changes. 

For instance, it is interesting to note that in r ember 1953 we had 
138 complaints and in Nov ember 1954 we had 626 

Mr. Dopson. It is January and February of this year that I have 
particularly in mind. January was 577 and F ebruary 749. 

Senator Tuyr. Seven hundred and forty-nine complaints in Febru- 
ary of 1954? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. 


44672—54——-17 
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Senator Tuyr. Which makes you believe or leads any one of us to 
believe that there is an attempt to force them down for the simpli 
reason that there were more people that were asking for jobs? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, you could assume that. We really do not 
know at this point 

Senator Tuyr. No; you do not know, but | am just wondering why 
this big jump occurred in this number of complaints to 749. That is 
a lot. That is much higher than you have been at any other time 
You may proceed. 


VIOLATIONS DUE TO BUSINESS SLUMP 


Mr. McComps. I will say that in some discussion that we had th: 
other day over at the House, and | think pointed out, Mr. Chairman, 
that when you begin to have a tightening up and a little falling off in 
activity in business, and compe tition gets keen, then I think we will 
have more violations. I believe we will have. I think that people 
are trying to hold on competitively, and there is more of a tendency 
maybe not to pay overtime by certain people. I think that is one 
reason, incidentally, why we need to keep up a fairly vigorous investi- 
gation campaign. It is very unfair to the man who wants to pay the 
legal wage and have decent conditions to have the other violate the 
law. 

Senator THyr. What number of employees did you have in this 
division and in the field of inspection 10 vears ago? 

Mr. McComs. We have that. In 1944 we had 1,178 people in the 
field and in departmental we had 323. 


TOTAL POSITIONS 


Senator Tryn. I am looking at a chart here and I notice in this 
chart that the total here of positions under 1945 Wage and Hour Di- 
vision there was 1,310 and in 1946 there was 1,267; in 1947 there was 
1,509; in 1948 there was 1,131; in 1949, 1,110, and we did increase to 
1,821 in 1951. In 1952 we had 1,618. In 1953 there was a drop back 
to 1,375. Why were the numbers higher in there in 1951 and 1952 
where, you notice, that you went up to 1,851? 

Mr. McComs. That was due, Mr. Chairman, to our amendments 
in 1950. We had a bigger job to do. We always do when we have 
the amendments. The act was changed from 40 cents to 75 cents, 
and there were other changes in the law. 

Senator Tuyer. In other words, when those acts were first put into 
effect and amendments were made, in order to make certain that they 
complied with the new provisions in the act, you had to make a very 
close check, and that is why your load came up? 

Mr. McComr. We believe that, not only from the enforcement 
angle but to educate and get a number of people who might come in 
under that law, the emplover, and see that he understands the law, 
that is what we are after. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. You may proceed with your 
statement 
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OPERATIONAL CHANGES 


Mr. MeComs. The review of functional operations and responsi- 
bilities resulted in the consolidation of responsibilities in regional staff 
organization and in changes in methods of operations and procedure. 
This change made it possible to reduce the number of administrative 
positions allocated to each region from 5 to 3. In addition 22 field 
offices were eliminated throughout the country with the consequent 
saving of supervisory and clerical positions previously assigned to 
those offices. The program of review and analysis of our operations 
is a continuing one and one which I feel certain will result in improved 
performance without harming the basic principle of fair and uniform 
enforcement of the laws we administer. I would like to cite a few 
typical examples of the changes that have been made. 

Review of all case files at the regional office level has been discon- 
tinued and a system of spot check review has been substituted. 
This change results in speeding up the closing of investigation case 
files and releases investigators to make physical investigations. 

\ condensed reporting procedure has been instituted in investiga- 
tions Where no violations or violations of a minor nature are disclosed. 
The effect of this procedure has been to cut down significantly on the 
overall investigation time factor. 

The planning of the investigation program is now based on utiliza- 
tion of investigator time rather than in terms of numbers of investi- 
vations. The purpose of this change was to deemphasize the quota 
aspects of programing and to place stress on the need for efficient and 
effective utilization of investigator time 

The handling of branch plant investigations has been simplified by 
arranging for direct movement of investigation case files between 
egions. This action has eliminated unnecessary case file handling 
thereby speeding up the investigation process in such cases. 

A procedure has been devised whereby limited investigations of 
large establishments may be made. When investigations of large 
establishments are made under this procedure they may be limited to 
a department or unit and expanded to cover the entire establishment 
only if the facts warrant such expansion. 

Procedures have been devised to permit a more liberal approach 
when problems involving so-called fringe issues are discovered provid- 
ing for administrative authority to close investigations in which the 
violations disclosed are of a highly technical nature involving situations 
in which the legal position, in fairness to all parties, should not be 
pressed. 


CONTINUING REVIEW OF OPERATIONS AND METHODS 


In addition to the foregoing changes which have already been 
effectuated, continuing review of operations and methods is being 
undertaken. Typical of the studies and projects now underway are 
the following: 

A study is being made as to the advisability of extending the re- 
cently adopted condensed reporting procedure to be used in violation 
and restitution cases as well as in no violation cases. This study is 
being directed particularly to present investigation techniques con- 
cerning interviews and transcriptions. 
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Plans are being formulated to obtain data for the establishment of 
comprehensive employer files in all regional offices to assist in the 
planning and scheduling aspects of the investigation program. 

A study is contemplated to determine the feasiblity of using dictat- 
ing or similar equipment in the development and preparation of 
investigation case file material, particularly with respect to the prep- 
aration of narrative reports. 

I would like to say further in that regard, Mr. Chairman, that what 
we are after there is to keep our investigators as much as we can in the 
field. The investigators used to have to come in and either dictate 
the report or type it themselves. Many of our investigators carried 
their own portable typewriters and wrote their own reports after 
working hours. 

Senator Taye. Wait a minute, Mr. McComb. You say after 
working hours. You mean that they would stay in the field and work 
up until what time and then go back and make their reports after- 
wards? 

Mr. McComs. Some of them do. They work in the field, and afte: 
they have made their investigations, they go back to their room in the 
hotel or wherever they have been staying. 

Senator Taye. Would it not be reasonable to expect that one of 
these men would go out and do 1 or 2 days in the field and make their 
notes and sit down some morning and write al) of those reports up? 

Mr. McComs. Some of them might do that but I will not say we 
expect that. 

Senator Tarr. You mean you expect these men to go out in the 
morning around 8 or 9 o’clock and continue in the field of investigation 
all day long and then work until 11 to make their reports. That 
would be slave drivi ing. 

Mr. McComs. Some of them will do that and then come to their 
offices and dictate and give them to the offices. When we closed those 
offices, of course, we did away with the stenographic help. 

Senator Tuyer. If they do not write these reports up out in the 
field, how would they manage it? Would they go out there and make 
their notes and then come back in to a central office somewhere and 
dictate from their notes and compile the cases? How much of a form 
do they have to make out as a report? 

Mr. McComs. May I ask Mr. Garceau, the director of the field 
reports? 

Senator Tuyxr. Let us look at one of these reports. I want to 
know how much stenographic work these men have to do. 


TYPES OF REPORTS 


Mr. Garcwav. Mr.’ Chairman, we have different types of reports 
depending on the nature of the case. I do not have copies here. 
One of the things that Mr. McComb talked about was a simplified 
report for no violation cases. In years gone by, when we had a lot of 
new investigators, it was necessary to see that they reported what they 
found. As our staff got more experienced, we found that we could 
rely more on their judgment, and on that basis we devised a simple 
form. It is a 1-page, 1-sheet form on the face of which they record 
the necessary data for recording for statistical purposes, that is the 
nature of the establishment and where it is located and the number of 
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employed and that sort of thing. With respect to their findings, it is 
a very simple narrative report right on the face of it. Now, of course, 
if they find violations, they expand that form to cover the type of 
violations they find and the result of their conference with the em- 
ployer and that sort of thing. 

~ Senator Ture. That is what I would think for the simple reason 
that you could develop a form that, if a man called on this establish- 
ment and there was absolutely no violations whatsoever, and vet he 
must make a report in order to indicate to you what he is doing in the 
field and why his expenses are justified, that you could then have him 
just simply check off that report and, in the event that he found a 
violation, it would be just an explanation of the violation in connec- 
tion with this plant of which he had places in the form to check off. 
| am just trying to figure out when you g ) “hat they would work and 
write these reports up at night. I know wnat I would be apt to do, 
and I do not think human nature is much different in one field than 
it is in another field. 

Mr. Garceav. I might expand on that to give you some idea of the 
difference in method of operation. For instance, if they are out in a 
rural community and are staying in a hotel overnight, it is just human 
nature for them to sit down and write their reports. I remember when 
[ used to do the same thing. 

Senator Toye. You mean there is nothing to attract you? 

Mr. Garcrav. There are no shows to go to. However, in the 
metropolitan centers they usually come into the office and, if there are 
stenographers available, they might dictate. Some are handy with a 
typewriter and prefer to write their own. It is that sort of thing that 
we have gone into here. 

Senator Kitgorr. May I ask a question? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

USE OF DICTATING MACHINES 

Senator Kircore. Have you ever thought of using dictating 
machines? 

Mr. McCompn. We are starting. 

Senator Kitcore. There is at least one out that they put in air- 
planes that will record 24 hours’ conversation on either wire or tape, 
and I happen to know some very good court reporters who use a 
system like that. They take down in shorthand what occurs at the 
hearing and during the noon hour they will dictate their own notes 
and mail the notes to the office to be transcribed so they get practically 
a daily report on a trial. Those are so lightweight now that they are 
using them in planes. The Air Force is buying one now that they 
use in planes that will record every sound heard in that plane for 24 
hours. 

Mr. Fraser. We have picked up a few of these machines for test 
purposes and Mr. McComb refers to the study in his statement. 

Senator Kircore. You would get much more full and detailed 
information if the man could carry that with him and sit down, and 
he could read from records and things as he dictates. 

Mr. Fraser. We are hopeful that we might be able to make improve- 
ments. Of course, there is a question. Some people can dictate and 
others can’t. Some can type and others can’t. It is a question of 
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trying to work it out with the anticipated result that in the process 
we will save some of the investigator’s time, so that they can spend 
more time investigating plants. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed. 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM LEVEL 


Mr. McComs. As a result of such changes, it is expected that the 
Division may attain the same level of program during 1954 as we did in 
1953 even though we have a smaller staff. During fiscal year 1953 
the Division completed 42,768 ven one of which 38,649 wer 
made in industrial establishments and 4,119 were investigations of 
child labor in agriculture. 

Reference to the tables transmitted with the budget material will 
indicate a continuing high rate of violations in those establishments 
that have been investigated. These summary tables do not, however, 
reflect some of the serious situations that have been disclosed in 
some of the investigations that have been made. Many instances 
can be cited from our investigation reports of wage practices and 
conditions which seem to be almost unbelievable in these days when 
high wages and good labor practices are accepted as commonplace 
The following cases are not intended to typify general practices, but 
they together with overall investigation findings serve to indicate 
that there is still considerable work to be done to attain a greate: 
degree of compliance with the acts we administer 


MINIMUM WAGE AND OVERTIME 


short while ago an investigation was made of a firm doing an 
annual business of well over $650,000 per vear where it was found 
that they were paving their employees as low as 20 cents per hour 

Senator Tuyr. Where would this be found? 

Mr. McComr. Where was that case, Mr. Garceau? 

Mr. Garceav. That was in New York. I do not have the type of 
concern. 

Senator Taye. What kind of labor would that be? Would that be 
child labor? 

Mr. Garcrav. I think it was homework, Mr. Chairman, but I will 
correct that in the record if not. 

Senator Toye. That is an establishment of $650,000 per year, and 
it was found that they were paying their employees as low as 20 cents 
per hour. In another investigation you go on to state that a cloth- 
ing firm was found to be paying its employees as low as 38 cents per 
hour with knowledge of the provision of the law that the legal wage 
is 75 cents per hour 

Senator Kitcore. | have a question at that point. Was that home- 
work contract work in which they contracted to make so many pants 
pockets for so many dollars? 

Mr. Garcrav. I believe that is what it was. 

Senator Kiicorer. But it amounted to 38 cents an hour. 

Mr. Garceavu. They paid piece rates. 

Senator Toye. Just how would you go about checking on a situa- 
tion like that, if they were making these pockets on a piece basis, 
and they made a pocket and probably went and tended to something 
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on the stove and then went back and made another pocket. How 
would you check that to arrive at an established wage per hour? 

Mr. Garceav. I think in the second mentioned firm that that 
was a legal case and the evidence is usually accumulated by first of 
all the piece rates paid in comparison to piece rates by other com- 
peting firms, an indication right when you start that certainly the 
hourly rates that are yielded by this type of work would not be com- 
parable. 

Then, as to the time expended, it is pretty complicated, I will 
agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. I can realize, however, that you would take it 
on the basis of the average and then apply it to what the average 
cost was in this particular instance. I realize that you can get to it, 
but you would have quite a problem trying to figure out just how 
this was done, because the person may have taken longer or lesser 
time. A person may be very skilled at it and would make three of 
these pieces while another one might make one and a half or some- 
thing of that number. All right, Doctor, you may proceed. I 
read some of your report there. 

Senator Kitcors. Let me ask one more question on that? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 


APPRENTICE SITUATION 


Senator Kincors. Do we still have what we call the apprentice 
evil in which they hold them on as apprentices for a long time in order 
to get under the minimum wage scale? 

Mr. McComs. That would be what we call the learner provision. 
We have that problem. As you know, this law says that we shall 
issue learners’ certificates, but we make a thorough investigation before 
we issue a learner certificate, and we limit the time that they may 
work. We say they may work 4 weeks at a certain wage and another 
4 weeks a little higher, and then they must be put at the minimum of 
75 cents. 

Mr. Wetss. Sometimes we do find people classified as learners who 
are not. 

Senator KitGore. Sometimes that is the cause of your racial 
problems in the South, that violation of learners’ certificates where a 
white worker is being carried as a learner and carried for 2 or 3 or 4 
years, and the worker complains and says, “I want the regular wage,” 
and they put a Negro in his place, and then you have a race riot in the 
community. 

Mr. Werss. There may be some violations that we do not find but 
we require that before a firm can put in a learner, they must get a 
certificate from us. 

Senator Kitgore. In other words, you are checking. That is one 
thing that has to be done. 

Mr. Wetss. And whether they are bona fide learners too. 

Mr. McComgs. In another investigation a clothing firm was found 
to be paying its employees as low as 38 cents per hour with knowledge 
of the provisions of the law that the legal minimum wage is 75 cents 
per hour. Another investigation revealed that a manufacturer owed 
his employees approximately $20,000 through a practice of permitting 
pieceworkers to start working before regular starting time. In 
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another an oil processor paid his employees over a quarter of a million 
dollars in back wages for overtime violations. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


A lumber company was cited before a hearing examiner for failure 
to comply with the safety and health provisions of the Public Con- 
tracts Act. In this case it was found that equipment was not properly 
guarded, the establishment was virtually without protection against 
fire, there were no sanitary facilities and there was no element of safety 
in operation of this establishment. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS IN HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In spite of special educational programs and the constant safety 
work carried on by Federal and State agencies, many accidents to 
minors who were employed contrary to hazardous occupations orders 
were reported in the investigations closed during the last fiscal year. 
Some of these accidents were fatal and others resulted in serious 
permanent injuries. 

Among the fatal injuries to minors under 18 years of age were the 
following: A 16-year-old boy employed as the driver on a truck for 
an ice and coal company whose skull was fractured when the truck 
he was driving turned over in an accident. In a logging operation a 
17-year-old boy was engaged in moving felled trees to a landing 
where they were to be bucked into 8-foot lengths. The boy hooked 
the tongs of the donkey engine onto a fallen tree. When the engine 
lifted the tree, the tongs slipped off the tree and the tree fell, hitting 
the boy on the head and fracturing his skull. The 15-year-old son of 
the operator of a slaughterhouse while cutting a young hog down the 
center near the backbone forced the knife through the animal carcass 
and into his own chest. The knife cut an artery near his heart and 
the boy died before he reached the hospital. In driving a high-lift 
truck for a canning Company a 17-year-old girl was instantly killed 
when a farm truck, hauling vegetables to the cannery, backed into her 
high-lift truck, tipping it over on its side. Her head was crushed 
between the heavy overhead guardrail on her truck and the concrete 
loading platform. <A 16-year-old elevator operator was killed when 
his head was pinned between the descending freight elevator and the 
shaft. 

ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


In addition to the foregoing, the following highlights are taken from 
a few of the child labor cases that were closed by legal action during 
the past fiscal year. 

At the time of a fourth investigation, in a firm in the metal industry, 
13 minors were found to have been employed in violation of the act. 
Two were under 16 years of age and eleven 16 or 17 years of age had 
worked contrary to hazardous occupations order No. 7 in that they 
worked as hooker-on in the operation of chain contro] of 3-ton cranes. 
Seven of these minors had also been employed contrary to hazardous 
occupations order No. 8 when they worked as helpers on the clinching 
table used to press and bend metal] bars or to operate a cutoff shear. 
Three of the minors sustained serious injuries in the course of their 
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illegal employment. One 17-year-old boy lost part of a finger when 
t was caught between the cable and the pulley wheel and a 16-year- 
old Jost part of his left thumb while working on the clinching table. 
The third accident also took place on the clinching table when a 
6-year-old boy caught Lis thumb which resulted in severe lacerations 
and a chip fracture. On criminal prosecution this employer was 
fined $1,200 on December 8, 1952. 

In a first time investigation of a tomato canning establishment, 
members of the corporation admitted that they were aware of the 
6-year minimum wage for employment in a cannery. However, be- 
cause many of these young workers were relatives of various persons 
connected with the plant, ‘they had been permitted to work. Out of 
a total of 46 employees, at least 41 were under 16 years of age. When 
the investigator returned to this establishment in January 1952 to 
complete this case for legal action, the firm’s records showed that at 
least 27 of the children found working in violation had continued to 
work after the firm was notified on September 4, 1951. The names of 
24 of this number had been listed on the forms given the company. 
Some of them had worked during a period of more than 3 weeks after 
the firm was notified that their employment was in violation of the 
act. Twenty-nine of these minors were under 14 years of age when 
first employed. One of them was only 6 years old and another 8. 
Many of these young children worked long hours and, in some in- 
stances, after 7 o’clock at night. ‘They worked as many as 9, 10, and 
11 hours a day, and a few of them worked as many as 15 hours in 

day. In October 1952, this corporation was convicted and fined 
$500 for its child-labor violations. 

Forty minors under 16 years of age were discovered in a poultry 
dressing plant by the investigator to have worked in violation of the 
act while pinning turkeys. These children were found after numerous 


interviews with employees of the company. The names of some of 
these employees were listed on the company’s records, although none 
of the minors under 16 years of age was observed working. The ages 


of these minors ranged from 11 to 15 years. Fifteen of them were 
under 14 years of age. Many of them were employed on the night 
shift, working as late as 9:30 or 10 o’clock at night. The report 
ndicates that most of them worked only after school hours. In 
addition to the child-labor violations, the company had violated the 
minimum wage and record-keeping requirements of the act. Many 
of the minors worked under the name of a parent or friend, using that 
person’s social security number. In some instances, the earnings of 
several minors were recorded on the books under the name of one 
person. For the child labor violations this concern was fined $400 
in March 1953. 
CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


Summary statistics of our investigation activities in agriculture 
are included in the tables submitted with the budget estimates. It 
would appear advisable, however, to indicate here, more specifically, 
the current status of our efforts in administering this phase of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Reports received from regional directors 
after child labor investigations were completed for the year show 
encouraging signs of progress being made. In some areas, it was 
recommended that no future investigations be made as farmers had 
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come into compliance. In other areas, investigators reported thy 
legal action taken against a few farmers had brought the whok 
district into compliance. 

More cooperation is being reported from farmers. Investigators 
report a growing awareness by them of the fundamental purpose of 
the law. In some places farmers took positive steps to prevent 
violations. When schools opened in the fall, a number of farmers 
refused to let any one under 16 continue to work during school hours 
Other farmers hired school children only after 3:30 p. m., and on 
Saturday. One farmer told his workers that a school bus would 
come every day to his farms to pick up school children and _ the 
children must attend school, and he warned the parents that if any 
children under 16 were found working during school hours the family 
would be evicted from his property 

The Division knows real progress is being made in enforcement 
when it receives reports from all over the Nation of increases in schoo] 
attendance which follow investigations. For example, this item 
appeared in one of the Rocky Mountain newspapers, 
school enrollment increased 269 pupils the week fcllowing child-labor investiga 
trons, 

In a New England State a school principal told the Wage-How 
investigator that there was 

marked improvement in school attendance this year due to the Wage-Hou 
Divisio: entire town aware of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act Only 12 children absent in school enrollment of 796. Last year 
some Classes had 50 percent absenteeism 

In a Midwestern State a county superintendent wrote a letter to one 
of the regional offices which said, 

lam very happy to know that the Department of Labor is again planning to make 


a check on employment of minors in agriculture this year, It certainly helped 
last year in keeping the boys and girls in school 


One school superintendent in the Southwest said to an investigator, 
investigations previously conducted had resulted in the best school attendances 
during the onion harvest that he had noticed in any recent vear. 

In the Rio Grande Valley an attendance officer gave this account to 
one of the Divisions’ investigators, 

Many of the children upon returning to their home community reported they had 
not been allowed to work in manv States due to Wage-Hour investigations and 
so went to schoo! instead 


This same school person reported 


The children had been returning to their homes earlier each year and thus 
enrolled earlier and that they had been remaining in school longer each year before 


leaving on the northward trek This was definitely a result of your wage-hour 
work Two or three years ago the minors would start dropping out of school in 
March but now they stayed in school-until late April or May. They returned in 


September or early October rather than in November as formerly. 


From a State where Indians live on reservations but follow the 
crops in family groups came this account from a State superintendent 
of public instruction in a letter dated November 5, 1952 

Decided increase in enrollment in Indian schools. Comparative figures for 
past 3 vears—332 in 1950-51, 515 in 1951-52. Enrollment in October 1952 was 
712. In checking through the individual schools I notice that there has been an 
increase each vear in each of the schools. I think this is a wonderful record and 
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yu are to be commended on vour efforts In stressing 


school attendance and en- 
jiment among the Indian people, 


Although some progress appears to have been made in transferring 
rural children from work in the fields during school hours to attendance 
at school, an analysis made of the educational attainment of the 5,372 

hildren found working in agriculture during school hours during the 
last fiscal year shows that 51 percent of these children were in school 
vrades below normal for their ages. Normal school attainment was 
based on the usual standard of measurement developed by the United 
states Office of Education, in which 7 or 8 years of age is considered 
normal for completion of the first grade, 8 or 9 for the second grade, 
vith completion of one grade each vear 

One hundred and eighty-two boys and girls, ages 8 to 15 inclusive, 
had not completed even 1 school grade. Of these, 142 had never been 
enrolled in any school. As is to be expected the percent of retardation 
increased with the age of the child. Of the 829 children 14 years old, 
64 percent were in grades below normal and 70 percent of the 845 15- 
year-olds had not completed the eighth grade 


LACK OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


When the schooling information is compared for the local children 
and the migrant children for whom such information was available. 
the lack of educational opportunity for migrant children becomes 
apparent immediately. Of the 2,752 local children 49 percent were 
in grades below normel for their ages whereas 54 percent of the 2,063 
migrants had not made normal progress in school. Twice as many 
migrant children contacted stated they had never enrolled in school as 
compared to the local children. When the 14- and 15-year-olds are 
considered, the analysis shows that 61 percent of the local children 
and 68 percent of the migrant children of 14 years were not up to 
their normal grade and that the difference is even more strongly 
marked in the 15-year-olds where 66 percent of the local children and 
‘8 percent of the migrants appear to be retarded. 

Senator Krigore. That showed up in our draft figures in World 
War II with the high percentage of illiterates, is that right? 

Mr. McComr. I should add there that 1 think that the general 
acceptance of this new child labor provision is good. The Amend- 
ment, passed in 1950, strengthened that law Now that the farmer, 
has found out about it, we are getting pretty good cooperation. We 
have many of the school superintendents and school groups saying 
that they are very much pleased with what we are doing in that 
regard, 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM PLANNING 


The enforcement program of the Division is designed to accomplish 
two basic purposes; namely, voluntary compliance through counsel 
and advice given employers during the course of investigation work 
and the detection and correction of violations of the laws administered 
by the Division. In carrying out the enforcement program designed 
to meet these objectives, consideration has been given in planning 
and staffing the field organization to the numbers of establishments 
covered by the law and to experience data reflect ing actual or potential 
areas of noncompliance. 
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The latest available coverage estimates indicate some 715,000 
industrial establishments. Obviously, it is not possible nor is it con- 
sidered necessary to investigate all covered establishments. Th, 
present program level of approximately 10,000 investigations per 
annum results in our investigating only 5} percent of the total covered 
establishments. In planning the | investigation program coverage data 
is utilized and previous investigation experience is analyzed in order 
to emphasize investigative activities in those industries and areas 
reflecting more serious and higher percentage levels of violations. In 
this connection, consideration is given to the following factors 
Violation ratios to the establishments investigated with separate con 
sideration for minimum wage and overtime violations, number o! 
employees found to be due back wages and amounts of back wage 
found to be due. Consideration is also given to the estimated leve! 
of complaint inflow and to the spread of agricultural investigations 

In scheduling investigations, priority is given to complaints. It 
should be explained that complaints, as recorded by the Division, are 
specific in nature and must conform with the following definition: 


\ complaint is any assertion of specific violation in an identified establishment 
received from a source outside the Division. 


OTHER COMPLAINTS CITED 


There are, of course, many situations that are brought to the atten- 
tion of the Division’s regional and field offices which after analysis 
do not meet this criterion and are not, therefore, registered as com- 
plaints. In most instances, however, such information suggests the 
need for prompt investigative activity. For example, complaints 
made by employers against their competitors usually do not meet 
the precise wording of the complaint definition but indicate non- 
compliance situations that should be corrected in order to eliminate 
competitive advantages that may accrue to an employer who would 
be permitted to continue in violation of the law. An employer who 
has been investigated might complain that his competitors must be 
in violation because they could not comply with the law and sell 
their products at prices in competition with him. Such information, 
unless substantiated with specific allegations of violation would not 
result in an assignment as a complaint but would nevertheless be 
used for the assignment of investigations. School officials might say, 
for example, that children are working on farms in the area when 
they should be in school. This general type of information would 
also be used as a basis for assignment but not for assignment in the 
complaint category. To qualify as a complaint case, the school 
official would have to assert that a specific farm was employing 
children or that certain minors were working on a certain farm. 
Therefore, while approximately 20 percent of the investigation pro- 
gram is allocated to complaint investigations, in actuality, a perhaps 
even larger portion of the program is devoted to these complaints of 
a general nature which do not meet the rigid requirements of the 
above-noted definition, but nevertheless serve to uncover serious 
noncompliance areas. 
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USE OF CHILD LABOR UNDER PIECEWORK CONTRACTS 


Senator Kitcore. On that did you find much of this child labor 
being used under this piecework contracting that you talked about, in 
vhich the family takes work home and works the youngsters along 
with the adults? 

Mr. Weiss. Are you referring to industrial homework or work in 
the agricultural areas? 

Senator Kiineore. | am speaking of industrial. 

Mr. Weiss. We do find child labor in industrial homework. It is 
not as much as it used to be. 

Senator Kiieore. Is investigative work going on in that? 

Mr. Weiss. Whenever we get any clues, we do investigate those 

tuations. 


WAGE STANDARDS, REGULATIONS, AND EXEMPTIONS 


Mr. McComs. I have gone into some detail in explaining the changes 
in staffing and operations that have occurred and in discussing other 
phases of the Division's enforcement activities because this part of our 
work requires 88 percent of the Division’s total budget. Before con- 
cluding my remarks, however, I would like to comment briefly on two 
other broad areas of work, the activities designated as wage standards 
and determinations, and regulations and exemptions. 

Wage standards and determinations activities include the industry 
wage order program for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the deter- 
mination of prevailing minimum wages under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, and the issuance of certificates to employ learn- 
ers, apprentices, and handicapped workers at subminimum rates. The 
program for issuing wage orders for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
was reduced, beginning in this fiscal year 1954. In previous years, 
two industry committees have been convened. This year, and in 
fiscal year 1955, only one committee will be convened. However, 
each of the committees will cover a broad industry group, and each 
committee may recommend a number of industry wage orders. ‘This 
work is of a continuing nature owing to changes in wage structures and 
other competitive factors. For example, the industrialization program 
in Puerto Rico has attracted many new industries for which existing 
wage order rates may not be appropriate. Similarly, as industries 
become more firmly established on the island and Puerto Rican work- 
ers gain greater proficiency, higher minima on the island are frequently 
necessary both to achieve the objective of the act and to prevent un- 
fair competition with mainland industries. The estimate for the 
Walsh-Healey wage determination program for 1955 provides for 
staff for continuation of the same level of work that has been carried 
on for the past few years. 


DECLINE IN LEARNER CERTIFICATE APPLICATIONS 


There has been a moderate decline in the number of applications for 
certificates to employ learners, apprentices, and handicapped workers 
at subminimum rates, and a corresponding reduction in staff has been 
made. In this area, there is a continuing need for revision of regula- 
tions to keep them consistent with changing business practices and to 
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avoid unfair competition within various industries. For example, 
pursuant to recommendations of our Advisory Committee on Sheltered 
Workshops, the regulations governing the issuance of certificates 
authorizing subminimum rates in sheltered workshops were revised 
to bring them into closer alinement with current workshop practice 
and to permit handicapped clients of workshops to perform homework 
on Government contracts under proper safeguards. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year, we plan to revise the learner regulations for 4 industries 
and during fiscal 1955, to make revisions for 3 other industries. 


RATE OF INTERPRETATION REQUESTS 


There has been no reduction in the inflow of requests for interpreta- 
tions of the law. Many of these requests raise new problems. Inter- 
pretations and regulations which we have previously issued do not 
deal with all types of situations, and new business practices are con- 
stantly being developed. It is important that interpretations be issued 
only after the pertinent facts regarding each problem have been ob- 
tained and analyzed, and the practicability of various possible solu- 
tions has been weighed. The staff time spent on specific problems may 
vary from a few hours to several months. Frequently conferences are 
held with interested persons and in some situations formal hearings 
are held. 

To indicate more clearly the type of work which is carried on in this 
field, | would like to give you a few examples of the problems dealt 
with. 

We still receive a large number of requests for rulings as to whether 
specific types of employees qualify for exemption as executive, admin- 
istrative, or professional employees. Although the regulations became 
effective in January 1950, there has been an increase in such requests 
during the past year. Many of the problems presented involve 
occupations on which information is not readily available. Occupa- 
tions now being studied include field supervisors of business machine 
repairmen, promotion men in the grocery trade, and pilots of corpora- 
tion-owned planes, test pilots, and photogrammetry pilots. 


FRINGE PAYMENTS 


Problems involving the proper computation of the regular rate and 
the proper method of counting hours worked cover a wide variety of 
situations. Requests for interpretations deal with the establishment 
and operation of profit-sharing plans, pension, retirement, health 
insurance, and similar plans, many types of bonuses, guaranteed 
weekly pay contracts under section 7 (e), and a wide variety of methods 
used for computing wages and overtime pay. The trend toward 
increasing the extent and variety of fringe payments results in a 
steady flow of new problems. 

A somewhat different type of work in this area concerns the issuance 
of seasonal industry determinations. Section 7 (b) (3) requires the 
Administrator to determine which industries are seasonal, for pur- 
poses of the limited overtime exemption provided by that section of 
the act. Because of the magnitude of the task involved, we have 
never tried to make a general survey to determine which industries 
qualify for the exemptions. Rather, we have made determinations 
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only on petitions of interested persons. One result of this procedure 
is that petitions are still being received from some industries for 
which no previous determination was made. Petitions are also 
received because technological or organizational changes in an industry 
have made an old definition obsolete. 1 


CONCLUSION 


The operating budget for the current year and the budget request 
for fiseal year 1955 provide for the smallest number of positions in 
the Wage and Hour Division since its inception. I am hopeful, 
however, that in spite of the reduction in the size of our staff, the level 
of the various program activities of the Division will not diminish 
as a result of the efforts that we are making to increase productive 
work through revised operating procedures and improvements in 
investigation techniques such as those previously mentioned in this 
statement. 

It is our objective to obtain these higher productive levels without 
sacrificing the quality of our work and with the least possible loss of 
service to those who are affected by the laws we administer. And I 
wish to assure the members of this committee that it is my desire 
and objective to continue to administer these acts fairly and effi- 
ciently and in the most economical way possible. 

Senator Taye. Are there any questions? Senator Kilgore? 

Senator Kiitcore. I have no questions. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Mr. McComb. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Senator Tuyre. We have concluded hearings from the Labor 
Department officials on the sundry appropriation requests. We had 
no testimony with respect to the general provisions, but I shall 
insert in the hearings at this point two pages from the justifications 
in explanation of these provisions. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


EXPLANATION AND JUSTIFICATION OF GENERAL PROVISIONS OF 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Sec. 102. Appropriations under this title available for salaries 
and expenses shall be available for stenographic reporting services as 
authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 
55a), [for examination of estimates of appropriations in the field,] 
and for expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the 
function or activity for which any such appropriation is made, 

(Sec. 15 of the act of August 2, 1946, is quoted on p. 46.) 


The provision for securing “stenographic reporting services as authorized by 
ection 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a)” is necessary because of the 
vording of the cited Act which permits the procurement of such services ‘by 
contract”’ only ‘‘when authorized in an appropriation or other Act.’’ Without 
the combination of the provisions of the two Acts, the Department would be 
inable to obtain stenographic reporting services by contract by virtue of the 
general rule ‘“‘that purely personal services may not be engaged by the Govern- 
ment on a nonpersonal service contract basis but are required to be performed by 
Federal personnel under Government supervision.’’ The quotation is taken 
from volume 17, Decisions of the Comptroller General, page 301 The general 
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rule arises from interpretation of section 4 of the Act of August 5, 1882 (22 Sta 
255 Contract reporting services are used in instances where verbatin transcri) 
f hearings and conferences are considered necessary It is a proven fact that t} 
ise of such services termittently as required is considerably more economi 
ha ai ing a permanent reporting staff The bureaus of the Departm: 
. ract service on 763 occasions during 1953, of which 530 were outsi 
VW ast v D. ¢ 
lhe necessity for the provision ‘for examination of estimates of appropriatic 
field’’ ceased with the enactment of the Supplemental Appropriation A 
Public Law 207), sect 1314 of which authorizes the use of appropriat 
funds for this purpose as a matter of permanent legisiation 
lhe provision ‘‘for expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the func 
tion or activity for which any such appropriation is made”’ is necessary to overco! 
the prohibition against the payment of such expenses contained in the Act 
Tune 26, 1912 (5 U.S. C. 83 It has been found necessary, both for the efficic 


administratior the several programs of the Department and for the maintenance 
of good relationships with various organizations affecting and affected by tl 

work of the Depart nt, to have limited representation at the more importa: 

meetings of such or izations The exercise of the privilege conferred by thi 
provision is adequately controlled within the Department. Examples of thi 
types of organizations at whose meetings representation is desirable are the Amer 
ican Legion and other veterans’ organizations, the International Association of 
Public Employment Societies, various employer associations, labor unions ar 

statistical societies. 








Sec. 103. Not to exceed 5 per centum of any appropriation in this 
title for salaries and expenses may be transferred to any other such 
appropriation, but no such appropriation shall be increased by more 
than 5 per centum by any such transfer: Provided, That no such 
transfer shall be used for creation of new functions within the De 
partment[, nor shall the total amount transferred in fiscal year 1954 
exceed $100,000]. 


This limited transfer authority is needed to provide some flexibility to meet 
inusual and unanticipated costs. It frequently eliminates the necessity for small 
supplemental appropriation requests, and, in so doing, actually conserves Federal 
funds by not increasing the total amount available to the Department. Th« 
proviso provides a reasonable restriction against the financing of functions which 
have not been presented to the Congress for formal approval. It is requested 
that the further restriction limiting the total amount which can be transferred be 
eliminated from the 1955 language for the reason that, by the very nature of the 
purpose of this authority, the dollar volume of necessary transfers cannot be 
anticipated. An example of this is the fiscal year 1953 during which a total of 
$206,500 was transferred. Practically all of this amount was required to mak« 
terminal leave payment to employees separated late in the fiscal vear to come with 
in the limits of greatly reduced appropriations for fiseal 1954. 


[Srec. 104. Not to exceed 5 per centum of any appropriation in 
this title available for salaries and expenses may be transferred to any 
other such appropriation for the purpose of paying annual leave of 
employees separated from the service as a result of reductions of 
appropriations provided herein, but the transfer authority provided 
herein shall not extend beyond Decernber 31, 1953.] 


It is recommended that this provision be eliminated for the reason that, by its 
terms, it expired on December 31, 1953, and that the situation which justified it 
inclusion for fiscal 1954 is not expected to exist in fiscal 1955. 
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2 (22 Sta FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVIC! 


ono STATEMENTS OF WHITLEY P. McCOY, DIRECTOR; CARL R 
epartine SCHEDLER. ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR: CLYDE M. MILLS, ASSISTANT 
cht DIRECTOR: FREDERICK A. McLAUGHLIN, ASSISTANT TO THE 
opriatic DIRECTOR: L. BE, EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MAN 
sepria AGEMENT; AND JOHN G. FLANAGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND 
FINANCE DIVISION, FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
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intena Salaries and expens For exp necessary for the Servi Carry 

d ee ions vested in it bv the Labor-Management Relatio \\ 1O47 (20 1 ( 


180, 182), including expenses of the Labor-Management Panel as provided 


mporta . 
section 205 of said Act; temporary employment of arbitrator econeiliator and 


a} 

a Vt - 

es of ft liators on labor relations at rates not in exer of $75 per diem; expenses of 
} 


he Amer tendance at meetings concerned with labor and industrial relation ANC services 
suthorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 | 4 a pas 200 


Clatior , 
) 0J $3,170,000 
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ions of General schedule grades 
. af A verage Salary $7,170 *7. 41 $7, 09 
ovided Average grade On-10.4 OA-10.4 a m0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grade 
Average salary $2, A842 $2, 872 ea. 0 
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ified it 1 Personal services 
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Printing and reproduction 6, O87 4,000 1K 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estima 
07 Other contractual services $10, 644 $5, 000 $5, 00 
Services performed by other agencies 15, 428 20, 000 57, 00: 
M& Supplies and materials 15, 539 10, 000 10, oor 
09 Equipment 14, 444 6, 000 | 6, ( 
l laxes and assessments 3, 498 4,000 5, On 
n . aot wal 
Obligations incurred 3, 260, 617 3, 200, 000 | 3, 170, 00 
inalysis of expenditures 
1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $146, 043 $159, 444 $193, 444 
Obligations incurred during the vear 3, 20, 617 3, 200, 000 | 3, 170, 0% 
3, 406, 660 3, 359, 444 3, 363, 444 
Deduct | 
Ac djus tment in obligation {prior vear 9, 307 | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of vear 159, 444 198, 444 | 193, 444 
lotal expenditur 3, 237, 909 3, 166, 000 3, 170, OOK 
Expenditures are distributed a rllows 
Out of current authorizations 3. 108, 728 3, 040, 000 3, 010. OM 
Out of prior authorizations. . 129, 181 126, 000 160, 00% 


ALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Toye. We have the next item, the officials of the Federal 
Conciliation Service, for which we have an estimate for $3,170,000, a 
reduction of $30,000 from the current vear’s appropriation. The 
estimate conte mpla ite s a reduction of 25 gt 0 = from the 377 in the 
current year to 352 for fiscal 1955. Mr. MeCoy, you may proceed 
in any manner that you desire. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCoy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
responsibility of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service is to 
assist the representatives of labor and management in the settlement 
of labor-management disputes in industries affecting commerce, and 
in providing guidance to the parties in the labor-management rela- 
tions area to the end that sound and stable industrial peace may be 
developed. Mediators employed by the Service provide such assist- 
ance throughout the United States and upon request also provide 
assistance within the Territories of Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska 

The work of the agency is unique in that it is not possible to fore- 
cast with accuracy the number of dispute situations in which Federal 
mediation assistance will be required, nor can we estimate the dura- 
tion of any dispute to which a mediator will be assigned. There is 
no way to forecast the number of serious disputes which will require 

panel of these mediators, 


FACT-FINDING BOARDS 


There are many steps that may be taken by the Service in carrying 
out its responsibilities. First, we have a staff of full-time mediators, 
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stationed in various communities across the country, who are assigned 
by the regional director im that area to dispute situations as ‘they 
become known to us. Quite frequently it is necessary that a panel of 
2 3. or more mediators be assigned to a labor-management dispute in 
a given industry. This, of course, affects the availability of mediators 
somewhat when such multiple assignments are required. In some 
nstances, situations do not lend themselves to settlement in this 
manner and the Service provides a panel of other persons skilled in the 
act of mediation who are not regularly emploved by the Federal 
Government. Such appointments are referred to as fact-finding 
boards. Appointments are on a per diem basis, and the panel mem- 
bers are paid only for the work and travel actually performed; that is, 
of these fact-finding boards. If the dispute imvolves an atomic 
energy plant or imstallation, and the Service-employed mediator or 
mediators are unable to obtain an agreement, another panel appointed 
by the President, but paid for by the Service, assumes jurisdiction in 
order to effect an expeditious settlement. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you many sue h panels sitting now? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. The atomic energy panel has several cases 
yending before it. There are no fact- finding boards sitting right now 

Senator Toye. There are no fact-finding boards sitting but the 
atomic-energy panel has several panels? 

Mr. McCoy. There are 6 on that panel, and they assign 2 or 3 to 
a case, as it arises. They have 2 or 3 cases before them, | believe. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what | understood 

Mr. McCoy. They are a permanent panel. 

Senator Tuye. And at the present time they do have some cases 
before them? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tayr. You may proceed. 

Mr. McCoy. This is the atomic energy labor-management. rela 
tions panel. Cases are referred to it by the Director of the Service 
only as a last resort. 

Should the dispute be one of national importance, the emergency 
provision of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, may be 
ised by the President. Under such circumstances, a board of inquiry 
s appointed. Appointments are temporary, for which salaries and 
travel expenses are disbursed by the Service to the members of the 
panel for work and travel actually performed. A separate appro- 
priation of $10,000 is requested as in prior years for these purposes 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The appropriation requested of the Budget Bureau for fiscal year 
1955 was in the amount of $3,210,000, a slight increase over the 
amount provided by the Congress for the current year. This increase 
was thought necessary in spite of economies for the reasons shortly 
to be stated. The Budget Bureau cut this to $3,170,000. It is perti- 
nent to note that the 1955 appropriation request is $230,000 less than 
that provided in 1953. Simultaneous with the reductions that have 
taken place over the past 2 vears, there has been an increase in some 
of our activities. Specifically, I refer to the atomic energy labor- 
management relations panel, which was established by the President 
within the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service during fiscal 
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vear 1954. Also, the national labor-management panel, provided for 
in the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, has been inactive for 
the past several years, but I am currently discussing with the White 


House the matter of membership of this group so that it may be 
reactivated this year. While some meetings will take place this year 
1 expect the activity to be somewhat greater in fiscal year 1955. 
Further additional cost for the coming fiscal year will result from 


lump-sum payments for accumulated leave to men retiring from the 
service. 


INVESTIGATIONS TO FILL “SENSITIVE POSITIONS”’ 

The committee will be interested to know that I have designated 
all mediators, regional directors, and national office staff positions as 
“sensitive positions’ within the meaning of the President’s security 
program, in order that we may be assured of the loyalty and suitability 
of our employees. The designati ion of a position as sensitive requires 
the investigation of an employé ee’s former and present activities and 
associations by another agency of the Government, for which a 
charge is made against our appropriation. Our present budget did 
not anticipate this expense. However, I have authorized some investi- 
gations this fiscal year and if further sav ings permit will authorize 
still more this year. Youwill note that our 1955 budget includes 
provision for completing this work. 


ECONOMIES EFFECTED 


I know the committee is interested in achieving economies wherever 
possible and it should be noted that reductions of appropriation 
for 1954 have been accomplished without sacrifice to mediation activi- 
ties and responsibilities. Shortly after taking office last July I reduced 
the national office staff through consolidation of some functions and 
abolition of others. Within the past 2 months, the field organization 
has been changed by a reduction in the number of regional offices from 
12 to 8. Former regional directors assigned to these disestablished 
offices have been transferred to mediator positions, at lower salaries, 
some clerical positions have been abolished through the reorganization, 
and other economies have been effected. Other items of operating 
expense have been reduced. For example, travel costs are more 
strictly controlled and I now personally review requests for travel 
other than that which is necessary and directly related to dispute 
mediation work. 

Senator Kitcore. I want to ask a question, Mr. McCoy, at that 
point? 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed. 

Senator Kircore. Does reducing the number of regions entail 
additional traveling expenses on behalf of the field mediators? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. As a matter of fact, Senator, while we abol- 
ished some regions we did not abolish any offices. We merely changed 
the designation of what had been the regional office to area office. 
That enabled us to save some clerical, administrative, and supervisory 
expense. 

Senator Kiicorr. In other words, you effectuate that way a reduc- 
tion in administrative expense; is that right? 
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Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Senator Kitcorr. Which does not affect the fieldwork of the 
mediators? 

Mr. McCoy. That is right It does not reduce our effectiveness 
n the slightest. 

Senator DworsHak. What is the advantage of the change? 

Mr. McCoy. We were able to let some minor employees, clerks an 
secretaries and so on, go. 

Senator Dworsnak. Where is that reflected in vour budget? 

Mr. McCoy. I will have to ask Mr. Kady where he reflects that in 
the budget 

Senator DworsHak. How much did you estimate that saved? 


SAVINGS IN ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. McCoy. We figured in the long run it would save about 
$18,000 per office abolished, and 4 offices were abolished. 

Many standing and ad hoc committees which have proved to be 
costly in terms of manpower and travel expense have been discon- 
tinued. The number of in-service conferences has been drastically 
reduced, and other miscellaneous items of expense, such as sub- 
scriptions to labor and personnel journals, have been curtailed 
wherever possible. 

I might interpolate at that point that, while those economies have 
not materially, if at all, affected our efficiency immediately, some of 
those things that we temporarily abolished have their value, and we 
might in better times want to go back to them, conferences of the 
Commissioners and that sort o1 thing. 

By taking these steps it has been possible to operate within the 
appropriation provided in the current year, and without materially 
reducing the number of positions. 1 am afraid that the amount 
now requested for fiscal year 1955 is not sufficient to make it possible 
to continue the employment of the same number of mediators as we 
have had in the past. 

That is, as attrition develops and men die or retire, we will not fill 
all the positions that had been filled. 


DISPUTE NOTICES WORKLOAD 


Senator Tuyer. In looking over the actual workload, and I have the 
tabulation here before me, it shows dispute notices received in the 
fiscal 1952 and 1953. In 1952 vou had 24,113 and in 1953 you had 
25.964. Then in July through February of 1953 you had 14,133. In 
1954 vou had 16,794. Disputes assignments authorized, there is a 
reduction in that number; and then against disputes assignments 
closed, there was 13,563 in 1952, and 14,943 in 1953. Then in July 
through February of 1953 you had 9,705, and then in 1954 you had 
9,061 in those same calendar months. I am just noting by that that 
there is a decrease and that is the only reason I referred to this chart 
in following your statement here as to whether you think you have 
enough mediators to carry the load. ‘That is the reason I referred to 
that. 

I shall place this tabulation in the record at this point. 

The matter referred to follows: ) 
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Workload data of current and prior years 





Fiscal year July through February 
1052 1953 1953 1954 
Dispute notices received 24, 113 25, 064 14, 133 16, 794 
Dispute assignments authorized 19, 613 20, 562 11, 320 12,1 
Dispute assignments closed 13, 563 14, 923 9, 705 9, Of 
NOTE lhe number of disputes which will require mediation assistance during the budget year cann 
be estimated with accuracy Moreover ssistance must be provided at the time of contract renewa 
there can be no backlog pending a mediator’s availability. It is apparent that the demands upon tl 
ice will not diminis} 


Mr. McCoy. In the first place, I will ask Mr. Eady, under whom 
this chart was prepared. Those first two columns, Mr. Eady, are for 
complete fiscal years? : 

Mr. Eapy. Correct. 

Mr. McCoy. The next two are not fiscal years. 

Mr. Eapy. Years to date. 


STATUS OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


Mr. McCoy. So the discrepancy perhaps is not a discrepancy at all 
if I understand this table. You see, the first two are complete fiscal 
years. Then July through February are the next two, but more im- 
portant than that perhaps, Senator, is that we have been enjoying, 
as you know, a very quiet year. Labor-management relations have 
been unusually good. We cannot anticipate that that will continue. 
We have to have enough firemen to take care of the thing when a fire 
breaks out. In addition to that the men are not idle. They are 
engaging in so-called preventive work all the time which is increasing 
all the time, due to their learning more about what they should do to 
improve the so-called climate of industrial relations. I should hate 
to see the number of our mediators cut to the point where either they 
couldn’t effectively do this preventive work or they would not be pre- 
pared when the conflagrations do break out as they undoubtedly will 
some time. Does that answer your inquiry, sir? 

Senator Tuyr. I am going to have to leave you. We have an 
Armed Services Committee meeting. They figure they would be 
in executive session by just about 11 o’clock. For that reason I will 
leave, and leave Senator Dworshak here as chairman. I am sorry 
that I have to leave before you have completed, but I must. This 
presentation will complete the hearing this morning and then we will 
proceed to another division. Thank you very much, all of vou. 

Mr. McCoy. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dworsnak (presiding). Proceed, Mr. McCoy. 


STANDBY PERIODS OF MEDIATORS 


Mr. McCoy. As indicated earlier in this statement, it is impossible 
to forecast by statistics the need for a certain number of mediators. 
The Service is susceptible to the requirements of the parties wherever 
and whenever a dispute may occur and jurisdiction is proper. Ina 
manner of speaking the mediator resembles a fireman. He is not 
constantly engaged in performing his assiged tasks but must be 
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alert and ready when the situation demands. Although we require 
a mediator to perform many functions other than active assistance 
during a period of negotiation, it is recognized that some may and do 


“stand by’ during some intervals between assignments. I do not 


know how this can be avoided. It is just one of the unusual aspects 
of the sort of work which we perform. 

Senator Kircore. Mr. MeCoy, actually, however, during these 
so-called standby periods, it would be advantageous to the Service to 
have mediators still maintain constant contact with both industry 
and labor in their assigned fields in order that they may foresee a 
coming dispute and possibly prevent it. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. That is what I had reference to when | 
spoke of preventive work 

Senator Kitrcorer. That is the best way of handling this picture? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. If we could prevent all the trouble we 
vould be better off 

Senator Kiicore. In other words, the curative actions could be 
taken before the break 

Mr. McCoy. This is a summary of our activities. I will be happy 
to answer any questions which the committee members may care to 
ask to clarifv any point in which vou may be interested. 

Senator Dworsnak. Mr. MeCoy, in your formal statement you 
eferred to several economies which have been effected through the 
elimination of some of the offices. 

Mr. McCoy. Regional offices. 

Senator DworsHak. I notice that you have projected about 25 
fewer positions in the next fiscal year than you had in the current 
fiscal year. Can you detail where those will be e:iminated? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. The 1953 budget, as I recall, authorized 
250 mediators. We reached a top, however, of 240. We now have 
229, I believe, and expect to get the number of mediator positions 
down to 225. The savings which we effected were principally in cleri- 
cal help and other administrative expense in connection with abolish- 
ing those regions, but we are operating with fewer mediators than it 
was thought necessary to have in fiscal 1953. 


SALARY SAVINGS EFFECTED 


Senator DworsHak. Your 1955 budget shows a contemplated 
savings of $56,000. 

Mr. McCoy. On salaries 

Senator DworsHak. As compared to 1954. 

Mr. McCoy. Overall? 

Senator Dworsnak. I think that is just your personal services. 
Yes. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Senator Dworsnak. If you had eliminated many from the payroll 
you would be saving more than that, would you not? 

Mr. McCoy. Most of those eliminated were not high-salaried 
emplovees. 

Senator Dworsuax. When your workload diminishes because of 
the prevalent peace in the labor-management relations, there is not 
much you can do with your personnel, just sort of be prepared for 
any emergency? 
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Mr. McCoy. There is always the preventive work to which I have 
referred and that takes many forms. When mediators are very busy 
with actual disputes, dashing from one conference to another, they 
have very little time to keep up their contacts with the union and 
company men who are not at that time having trouble. Then when 
they get a little lull, they can renew those contacts, call people up, 
have lunch with them. That is the simplest sort of preventive work 

Senator Dworsnak. How many employees do you have in the 
Washington office? 

Mr. McCoy. I think, counting clerks, stenographers and every- 
thing, it is about 50 

Mr. Eapy. That is about right. 

Mr. McCoy. That includes the payroll, expense voucher, and 
administrative help of all kinds. 

Senator DworsHak. For how long a period have we had unusual 
tranquillity in this particular field of labor-management disputes? 

Mr. McCoy. Between a year and a year and a half. 

Mr. Mitts. Just about a year. I think, Mr. McCoy, it may be 
well to point out that the figures we presented here in the table ac tualls 
show an increase for the months of July to February as compared to 
the same period last year. Tn other words, there was an increase of 
notices received, from 14,133 to 16,174, or an increase of 2,041 during 
the same period. 

Senator Dworsuak. Were those minor disputes? 


STATUS OF STEELWORKERS’ CONTRACT 


Mir. Muitus. Those were not minor disputes. Of course, the 
notices range from minor to major disputes. One aspect of the peace 
which we have experienced during the past year is that I think we 
will notice that over the past years the steelworkers and the steel 
companies have usually engaged in negotiations along the latter part 
of the year which caused considerable difficulty. This past end of 
the year, however, did not produce that result for the simple reason 
that the contract between the steelworkers and the steel companies 
will not come up for negotiation until June of this year. There was 
that 6 months’ extension period there when usually we do find : 
large number not only of notices but of major disputes arising. 

Senator Kitcorr. The same applies to mineworkers’ contract? 

Mr. Miuits. Mineworkers have been quiet through this year also. 

Senator Kirgcore. They have a 2-year contract? 

Mr. Miuus. That contract has been subject to reopening by the 
union since early in the year. 

Senator Kingore. I know that, but there has been a contract of 
longer than normal duration? 

Mr. Miuus. That is true. 

Senator Kiieore. Incidentally, the coal business has been some- 
what slack so there has been no excuse for reopening the contract. 


NEGOTIATIONS PENDING 


Mr. Mixus. If I might continue for just a minute, I would like to 
mention some of the major negotiations that will arise during the 
next few months. One has already been noted in the newspapers 
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and that is the contract between the unions and General Electric 
and Westinghouse and other companies in the electrical industry. 
Steel, of course, will come some time in June. In the airframe in- 
dustry there have been negotiations with the automobile workers 
union and the machinists. We are facing however the guaranteed- 
annual-wage question which may create some difficulty in the major 
industries. So the notices that are now coming in are above the 
average which we have received in the past years and it looks as if 
the next few months will bring a greater increase in notices and prob- 
ably a greater increase in activity. 


DISPUTES ANTICIPATED 


Senator DworsHak. You do anticipate then some real disputes in 
the next 6 months? 

Mr. Miuus. Frankly we do, yes. 

Senator DworsHak. Even though there is a readjustment taking 
place in our economy from a wartime to a peacetime basis, and we 
have a right to expect that both labor and management should be 
fully ale rted to this situation and realize their responsibilities to make 
necessary compromises and to effect the greatest cooperation so that 

can avoid labor difficulty in this process. 

Mr. Miuus. That is true. 

Senator DworsHak. You feel that, notwithstanding that desirable 
status, we still will have plenty of trouble? 

Mr. Miuius. That is our opinion. 

Mr. McCoy. Senator, in elaboration of that, of course, due to the 
economic situation we may not have as many or as serious strikes 
but you do not have to have a strike to keep our men busy. We 
have to go into negotiations, and perhaps negotiations with a big 
company “might last “for weeks, and we might have night sessions and 
all that sort of thing. So even though a strike does not develop 
because of the economic situation still there is a kind of trouble which 
we have to be in. 

Senator DworsHak. Do you find that you have fairly good coop- 
eration from both labor and management, in trying to effect these 
settlements? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir; I think both sides have matured considerably 
in recent years in their labor-management relations. 

Senator DworsHak. Are there any other questions? 


COAL MINE COOPERATIVES 


Senator Kitgore. I want to ask a few questions. I have noticed 
in the coal industry, for instance, a recent development and I am 
wondering if it might not cause some labor difficulties. Some of the 
smaller mines are going on a coope rative basis with their employees. 
Have you heard about that, Mr. McCoy? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir, I had not. 

Senator Kingore. That is a fact. In other words, the operator is 
turning the mine over to the employees to run and. they guarantee 
royalties, and he lets them run it. They guarantee the royalties 
to him and they run it. I was in one section where there were two of 
those operations going on at that time and the men were all members of 
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the United Mine Workers. I do not think the thing is feasible for 
mine employing a great number of men. Some of the mines are going 
into that, which is going to cause a bit of unfair competition for the 
operators who are working on the other side, because in the mines | 
refer to the men have gone to a 6-day week and to a full 8-hour day 
right in the heart of an organized territory, and they are operating 
6 ‘days a week, 8 hours a day, whereas the other mines, a lot of them 
are shut down and some are ‘only operating 1 or 2 days a week. I am 
just wondering if you might anticipate trouble on that score. 

Mr. McCoy. It might cause trouble, Senator, but as you tell me 
about that, I recall an instance of a few years ago that surprised every- 
body. You never can tell how these things will work. Do you recall 
reading in the papers of a corporation where the owners decided to 
turn the stock over to the e mployees? So the employees then became 
owners of the business and within a few months they went on strike. 

Senator Kitcore. | remember that. One development of this 
that was very interesting, Mr. McCoy, was that one of the steel 
companies, one of the big ones, sent for the president who is really 
the sole owner of one of these cooperative mines and, when I was in 
West Virginia last week, he was in Pittsburgh conferring with the 
steel company about trying to put the same sort of operation into their 
captive mines in at least one in Pennsylvania, showing that the situ- 
ation is spreading, and I am just thinking of its re percussions on the 
general labor picture in the mining industry. 

Mr. McCoy. It is interesting to think about. I am glad you called 
my attention to it. It is hard to tell what the results will be. 

Senator Krucore. | am told, for instance, that the men in this 
mine that are working the 6-day week, 8-hour shift and simply pooling 
their receipts from the sale of the coal are getting about an average 
of $15 a day out of the sale of that coal. It fluctuates as high as $18 
a day and down as low as $13 but averages about $15 a day. There 
little bit of grassroots unrest among miners at the other mines 
over that situation. I thought possibly that might be a field in which 
mediation might have to step in sometime. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. It is something we ought to look into and 
keep track of at least. 

Senator Kiicore. Do you think then that you can get along with 
the number of mediators you have set up in this budge t? 

Mr. McCoy. Unless something very drastic happe ns, I feel sure 
that we can. Of course, you never can tell. 

Senator Kitcore. The big question comes always in a situation of 
this kind from the fact that you do not have a place where you can 
get trainee mediators. 

Mr. McCoy. That is the trouble, and it takes time to train them. 

Senator Kincgore. It takes time to train them? 


TRAINING PERIOD FOR MEDIATORS 


Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. A man does not become a really good 
mediator ordinarily—the average man— inside of 2 years, and does 
not become a bangup one for several years more. It takes a lot of 
experience, 
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Senator Kincore. So you must rely on your full-time personnel 
even if the margins grow greater and greater because you will not 
have time to train others? 

Mr. McCoy. If the demands really grow great the men just work 
overtime without getting overtime pay. ‘There are periods when 
men work like slaves. There is no question about it. I understand 
that in the recent New York newspaper case, my panel got 5 hours 
sleep in 4 days. 

Senator Kitcore. That is all. 


STATUS OF SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Dworsuak. Mr. McCoy, we have your report on security 
investigations showing that of your 268 personnel, investigations have 
been completed on 122, leaving 146 to be processed. Do you have 
any brief comment you care to make for the record on the outcome 
of these investigations? 

Mr. McCoy. I might say first, Senator, that we have authorized 
more than we had thought we could. We have made savings and 
have authorized them out of our savings. Now, we will authorize as 
many of that balance this fiscal year as it looks like we will have 
savings for, but whether we will be able to authorize very many of 
them depends on how quickly the picture changes, whether we can 
still effect economies because of this quiet period continuing. 

Senator Dworsuakx. What have you revealed in this 122? 

Mr. McCoy. There have been, I believe, 5 suspensions because of 
questionable records and those 5 men resigned. There is one case 
now pending. 

MAIL COSTS 


Senator Kitcore. I have one other question which I want for the 
record. As to the change of system from franking of your mail to 
paying your mail costs, how much have your budgets entailed in the 
payment of that postage? 

Mr. McCoy. I will have to ask my budget expert about that. 

Mr. Eapy. Our estimate anticipates about $5,500. 

Senator Kitcorr. The reason for asking that is that the fact that 
you pay that is an economy, and it is not reflected for you but reflected 
for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. McCoy. It costs us money and saves them money. 

Senator Kintcore. It is taking it out of one pocket and putting it 
in another. 

Boarps or Inquiry 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMAT! 


Boards of inquiry: To enable the Service to pay necessary expenses of boards 
of inquiry appointed by the President purstiant to section 206 of the Le.bor- 
Management Reletions Act, 1947 (29 U. 8. C. 176-180, 182), including services 
as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), and rent 
in the District of Columbia, $10,000 


(See, 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, is quoted on p. 46.) 
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Statement of obligations as of Feb. 28, fiscal year 1954 


Appropriation Obligations 


01 Personal services $4, 000 £OK 
02 rravel 1, 000 5K 
04 Communication 100 123 
06 Printing and reproduction 100 QRT 
07 Other contractual services 2, 600 1, 606 
08 Supplies and materials 100 ( 
Taxes and assessments 100 
Total oimeet 10, 000 3, BK 


Members of boards of inquiry are appointed by the President and expenses 
incurred are paid by the Service from a special appropriation provided for this 
purpose. 

Obligations incurred this year are related to the New York Waterfront situation 
in which a board of inquiry was appointed. 


Extract From Titi_e 29, Unitrep Sratres Cope 


§ 176. National emergencies; appointment of board of inquiry by President; 
report; contents; filing with Service. 


Whenever in the opinion of the President of the United States, a threatened or 
actual strike or lock-out affecting an entire industry or a substantial part thereof 
engaged in trade, commerce, transportation, transmission, or communication 
among the several States or with foreign nations, or engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce, will, if permitted to occur or to continue, imperil the national 
health or safety, he may appoint a board of inquiry to inquire into the issues 
involved in the dispute and to make a written report to him within such time as 
he shall prescribe. Such report shall include a statement of the facts with respect 
to the dispute, including each party’s statement of its position but shall not con- 
tain any recommendations. The President shall file a copy of such report with 
the Service and shall make its contents available to the public. (June 23, 1947, 
c. 120, title II § 206, 51 Stat. 155.) 

§ 177. Composition of board of inquiry ; powers; compensation and expenses; 
laws applicable to inquiries. 

(a) A board of inquiry shall be composed of a chairman and such other members 
as the President shall determine, and shall have power to sit and act in any place 
within the United States and to conduct such hearings either in publie or in pri- 
vate, as it may deem necessary or proper, to ascertain the facts with respect to the 
causes and circumstances of the dispute. 

(b) Members of a board of inquiry shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$50 for each day actually spent by them in the work of the board, together with 
necessary travel and subsistence expenses. 

ec) For the purpose of any hearing or inquiry conducted by any board ap- 
pointed under this title, the provisions of seetions 49 and 50 of Title 15 (relating 
to the attendance of witnesses and the production of books, papers, and docu- 
ments) are made applicable to the powers and duties of such board. (June 23, 
1947, c. 120, title II, § 207, 61 Stat. 155.) 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. McCoy, you have a $10,000 appropria- 
cm for the board of inquiry and the report shows you have spent 

,500 of that as of F e bruary 28. Do you need that full amount 
for the next year again? 

Mr. McCoy. That again is something that cannot be anticipated. 
If we had to create several more boards, we would run into the hole 
on this figure. On the other hand, if we do not have any more 
boards, we will have about $6,500 to turn back into the Treasury. 

Senator DworsHak. Are there any other comments? 

Mr. McCoy. I do not believe so. 

Senator DworsHak. We thank you gentlemen for your presenta- 
tion. This will conclude our hearing this morning and we will re- 
cess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon at 11:20 a. m., Tuesday, March 16, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed to meet at 10 a. m., Wednesday, March 17, 1954.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
LaBor-Heattu, Epucation, AND WELFARE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a. m., in room 
F-28, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, Dirksen, and Kilgore. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENT OF GUY FARMER, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS BOARD; GEORGE J. BOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL; 
ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION ; 
CLARENCE S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Labor Relations 
Board to carry e ~ functions vested in it by the Labor-Management Relations 
Act, 1947 (29 U. 141-167), and other laws, including expenses of attendance 
at meetings conce cena with the work of the Board when specifically authorized 
by the Chairman or the General Counsel; and services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 55a); [$9,125,090] $8,700,000: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be available to organize or assist in organ- 
izing agricultural laborers or used in connection with investigations, hearings, 
directives, or orders concerning bargaining units composed of agricultural laborers 
as referred to in section 2 (3) of the Act of July 5, 1935 (49 Stat. 450), and as 
amended by the Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, and as defined in sec- 
tion 3 (f) of the Act of June 25, 1938 (52 Stat. 1060), and including in said definition 
employees engaged in the maintenance and operation of ditches, canals, reservoirs, 
and waterways when maintained or operated on a mutual, nonprofit basis and at 
least 95 per centum of the water stored or supplied thereby is used for farming 
purposes. 

(Sec. 15 of the act of August 2, 1946, is quoted on p. 46.) 


Amounts available for obligation 
r ro | 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or eutinnate. . . . ... 225.2225 nce cece cecen essen $9, 000, 000 $9, 125, 000 | $8, 700, 000 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources._..............---- 1,377 200 | 100 

Reimbursements from other accounts._............-.-...---.- SE he atitnsemowtiebion ae ; 

; Total available for obligation... .........--------------. | 9,004, 903 9 125, 200 8, 700, 100 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings. ..............-.--- aad —101, 936 94, 078 |..... jildawe 
CAR ae RRIIIOE in 55650 tide csicvenddddas-cmesd | 8, 902, 967 9, 031, 122 8, 700, 100 


Note,—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of ees 
property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)). 
283 
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Obligations by activities redu 
the « 


escriptio 953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimats you 


M 


Field investigation of case ind ormal disposition oF Chai 





I iration for formal processing $5, 031, 534 $5, 009, 851 5, O04 ‘ 

' 1 = - » 
rial examiner hearing of unfair labor practice case 701, 161 739, S04 735, 68. Gen 
Board adjudication of case 1, 151, 549 1, 186, 123 1, 129, 919 Offi 
23 a ( 

Securing of compliance with Board orders, including en : 
ment through court order 2, O18, 72 2, 05, 254 2, O88, 402 ne 
)bligations incurred 8, 902, 067 9,031, 122 8. 700, 10K M 
insel 
Se 


Obligations by objects M 





Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat 
SAl 

tal number of permanent positior 1, 382 1, 361 1, 218 

I valent of all other positior 11 3 ; 

‘ imber of all employees 1, 204 1, 282 1, 198 

\ and grade 

dule grade Ack 
£ slary $5, 620 $5, 770 $5, 93 TI 

Average grade GS-8&.4 GS-84 GS-8 
$9, 12 


Personal services Ty 














manent positior $7. 208. | 5 $7, 406, 135 $7 a ‘ 
Other position 40, 5f 10, 700 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 29, 000 29. 100 the I 
Payments above basic rate 47, 311 18. 112 adju: 
Other payments for personal service 2, 481 prov 
otal personal service 7 464, 047 7 
- 550, 650 
0 rransportation of thing 17, 600 
“4 1unication service 253, 000 
0 Rents and utility service 16, 600 
on Printing and reproductio 276, 475 249, 200 
Other contractual service 261. 370 272, 000 O86. 754) 
Services performed by other agencies 4, 869 96, 850 28, 650 
0&8 Supplies and material 100, 822 89, 900 86, 300 
9 Equipment 47, 916 11, 300 7 400 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 10. 040 475 1949 
laxe 1 assessment 10, 573 9, 500 10, 800 1950 
‘a is 1951 
Obligations incurred 8, 902, 967 9, 031, 122 8, 700, 100 952 
1953 
454 
1955 


inalysis of expenditures 


BE) 
2 Ar 





1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


nliquidated obligatior tart of vear $628, 516 $864, 311 $770, 233 





or curred during the year &, 902, 967 9, 031, 122 8, 700, 100 
9, 531, 483 9, 895, 433 9, 470, 333 
Adjustme 1 obliga prior year 616 
Reimbursements 4, 903 200 100 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 99 
Unliquidated ebligation i of year 864, 311 770, 233 520, 23 
Tota p liture &, 653, 658 9. 125, 000 &, 950, 001 r 
Presi 
} yen ire ire distributed a fl 
rut of current authorizati 8, 090, 354 &, 280, 000 8, 200, 000 T 
Out of prior authorizat 63, 304 845, 000 750, 000 
mak 
prin 
p adju 
BUDGET ESTIMATE bv t 


Mar 
Senator Tuyr. The committee will come to order. fisca 


The next item this morning is “Salaries and expenses, National 
Labor Relations Board,’’ for which the budget estimate is $8,700,000, 
a reduction of $425,000 under 1954. This estimate contemplates the 
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reduction of 146 positions from 1,361 in the current year to 1,215 in 
the coming fiscal year. It will be interesting to get the report. Will 
vou proceed, please? 

Mr. Farmer. Mr. Chairman, my name is Guy Farmer. I am 
Chairman of the Board. This gentleman on my far right is Mr. Bott, 
General Counsel of the Board. This is Mr. Wright, our Budget 
Officer, and Mr. Lang, Director, Division of Administration. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed in whatever manner you desire. 

Mr. Farmer. I would like permission, if I may, Mr. Chairman, to 
insert in the record at this time our general statement 

Senator Ture. It will be accepted and inserted. 

Mr. Farmer. Thank you, sir. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BoaRpb”’ APPROPRIATION 
REQUEST FOR FiscaL YEAR 1955 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


1. Comparison of 1955 appropriation request with prior years 

Che appropriation for fiscal vear 1253 was $9 million and for fiscal year 1954, 
$9,125,000. The 1955 appropriation request is for $8,700,000 

The following is a tabulation of the President’s original appropriation requests 
for the National Labor Relations Board beginning with the first full fiseal year of 
the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947. These original requests have been 
adjusted for all subsequent major changes in pay scales now in effect in order to 
provide a comparison with the present request 





A pproximat« President 

President sdjustments original 

Fisc vee original for changes request 
request n pay seales | adjusted for 

ubsequently pay-seal 

enacted 2 changes 
49 $9, 400, 000 $1. 507, 000 $10, 907, 000 
0 9, 000, 000 828, 000 ), 828, 000 
SI 8, 615, 000 50, OOO 0, 165, 00% 
52 §, 582, 500 75, 000 9. 157. 500 
} 9, 800, 000 9, 800, 000 
54 9, 800, 000 9, 800, 000 
) 8, 700, 000 & 700. 000 

Excludes supplemental request 
? Analysis of additional adjustments is as follow 

Sieasl wens Pay Actof (Classification, Pay Act of 

, 1948 Act of 1949 1951 
1949 $593, 000 $658, 100 
1950 596, 100 
1951 550, 000 
1952 75, 000 


This was the request submitted by President Truman the Agency's revised estimate approved by 
resident Eisenhower was for $9,500,000 


rhe foregoing table is adjusted for increases in the Federal pay scale only and 
itakes no allowance for such factors as increases in the rate for travel, telephone, 
printing, and stenographic reporting costs. However, with only this partial 
adjustment it is readily apparent that no original appropriation request (submitted 

the President to the Congress since the first full fiseal year under the Labor 
\lanagement Relations Act of 1947) has been as low as the present request for 
fiscal year 1955. 
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B. Estimated savings accomplished during fiscal year 1954 


Out of an appropriation of $9,125,000 for the current fiscal year, the Agency 
estimates at present that it will save approximately $348,000. However, the 
estimated cost of two items, the present security program ($136,030) and penalty 
mail ($32,000) totaling approximately $168,000 will have to be absorbed out of 
these savings. The estimated net result is that approximately $180,000 of th« 
present appropriation will not be required. This is a saving of $86,000 more than 
appears in the present printed budget document. 

To accomplish these savings the Agency critically reviewed its employment 
needs and tightened the controls on the use of funds for miscellaneous expenses 
This critical evaluation of potential areas of savings will continue and the Congress 
can be assured that any additional savings developing from this review will be 
returned to the Treasury. A more detailed explanation of this is provided in the 
Agency’s justifications 
( Work plan for fiscal year 1956 

The 1955 anpropriation request for the National Labor Relations Board makes 
no allowance for possible legislative chenges. 

The request is besed on a plan which should enable the agency to thandl 
slightly more work than was processed in fiscal vear 1953. During fiseal 1953 the 
rate of production per employee for handling cases was among the highest the 
agency ever achieved. However, for fiscal veer 1955 the Naticnel Labor Rela- 
tion Board estimates that it ean produce a slightly greater volume of work with 
approximetely 7 percent less employment. 

The agency believes that it will be able to continue the plan started in fiscal 
1953 to reduce the size of its pending worklozd. Just prior to fiscal year 1953, the 
pending workloed had reached such e high level that cases were seriously delayed 
while waiting in line to be processed 

The best statistical benchmark et which the ageney’s accomplishments in 
reduction of pending workload as well as improved case-handling procedures can 
be measured is in the average time required to process cases. The following table 
compares recent experience with the goal for fiscal year 1955 on the time required 
to process cases for filing to Board decision expressed in days): 


Unfair labor Representation 

practice cases cases 
January to June 1951 . 400 104 
July to December 1951 406 114 
January to June 195: 491 79 





July io December 1952 69 
January to June 1953 60 
July to December 1953 64 
Estimated goal for fiscal 1955 60 





D. Policy questions before the present Board 


Since July 1953 3 new members have been appointed to fill positions on the 
5-man Board. With this much change in the Board, it has been necessary to 
reexamine the prior Board’s policies that fall within the area of discretion or 
statutory interpretation. 

The fifth position on the Board had been vacant approximately 6 months 
before confirmation of the most recent appointee who took office on March 2, 
1954. During the period of the Board member vacancy certain important 
policy considerations had to be deferred. However, certain decisions have been 
made reversing or modifying decisions of the prior Board on such subjects as: 
(1) Free speech and the reciprocating requirements previously placed on the 
employer; (2) the privileges resulting under a union-shop clause; (3) the previous 
distinction between “‘participants’’ and ‘“‘nonparticipants” in an illegal strike; 

4) the policy covering the determination of appropriate units where separate 
craft units may be distinguishable for collective bargaining within representa- 
tion proceedings; (5) the right of employers to bring economic pressure upon the 
union or his employees in order to protect the former against certain forms of 
extreme and unjust strike techniques. 

Several other areas of decision are now being reexamined by the present Board. 
Among the more important areas that will result in decisions in the near future 
are: (1) The application of those sections of the act concerned with secondary 
strikes and boycotts; and (2) the general problem of this Agency’s jurisdiction 
and need for accepting cases that are small and essentially local in character. 
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I’. Workload for the Agency 

The following table shows the actual workload for the past several vears and 
he estimated workload for this year and for the 1955 fiscal year. The table 
excludes union-shop authorization election cases which have since been abolished 
Public Law 189, October 22, 1951. Petitions for deauthorization of union- 
op privileges under section 9 (e) (2) of the Labor Management Relations Act, 
hich are a minor part of the Agency caseload, have also been excluded from this 

{ ible 


e . 
Estimated 
clual intake 
A al intake intake 
Type of case - _ 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
sir labor practice cases 5 800 , 261 5, 454 5, 469 5, 600 5, 600 
presentation cases 9, 279 | 10, 247 10, 447 9, 243 9, 260 ), 260 
rotal, unfair labor practice and representation | 
cases 15,088 | 15, 508 | 15, 901 14,712 | 14,950 14, 860 


For the first 8 months of this fiscal year the Agency has received 3,775 unfair 
ibor practice cases and 5,282 representation cases. Based on recent years ex- 
perienee in the Ageney as to the proportion of cases received during certain 
ionths of the year, the actual intake for the first 8 months means that the Agency 
robably will have a total annual intake of approximately 5,900 unfair labor 
actice cases and 8,300 representation cases for the current (1954) fiscal year. 
While this experience appears at variance with the present estimates, it should 
remembered that the unfair labor practice cases are several times more costly 
d more time consuming to process than are the representation cases. There- 
ore, it is reasonable to state that although there appear to be more unfair labor 
ractice cases coming to the Agency than originally estimated and fewer represen- 
ition cases, the total work for the Agency is approximately the same as originally 
estimated. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. Farmer. | would like briefly to mention a few items without 

ading this entire statement. 

First, on page 1, I would like to point out that this is the smallest 

mount requested by the President for this Agency since 1949, which 

as the first full year of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

“| would like to point out on page 2 that out of our appropriation of 
$9,125,000 for the current year, we will make a saving we estimate of 
approximately $348,000. Out of this amount, we will absorb the 
cost of our security program which was not taken into account in our 
current budget. 

Senator THyr. How many investigations are required and how 
many have been made to date? I think the record should show how 
many investigations are required, and how many have been made 
to date and when you expect it to be completed, and how many em- 
ployees are assigned to the security work. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. We contemplate about 231 investigations. 

Senator THyn. 231? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. Of course, that figure could change depend- 
ing on, for example, if we get certain derogatory information about an 
employee; then that has to be translated into an investigation. 

Senator Tuye. You have made quite a few to date? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, we have. To date we have completed approxi- 
mately 100 investigations. 

Senator Ture. And you contemplate how many more? 


44672—54——-19 
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Mr. Farmer. That would be approximately 130 more. 

Senator Tuyr. When you do this investigation work, do you take 
it from, you might say, the very beginning, or do you go to the FBI 
and pick up the file? I would like to get an explanation. 

Mr. Farmer. We do not make the investigation ourselves. We 
have a security officer, an assistant security officer, and 3 or 4 
examiners whose job it is to analyze and study these cases and report 
them to the Board and the General Counsel. 

Senator Toye. In other words, they get the information that has 
been compiled by the FBI routine check and then they take that 
information and they make a study of it, and then they will make a 
digested report which they lay before the Board? 


FULL-FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Farmer. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, with one slight 
modification. The investigations originate through the Civil Service 
Commission, with what is known as a full-field investigation of the 
employee. If they find information of a loyalty character which 
appears to be serious, they turn that over to the FBI for further 
investigation. So we get both the Civil Service report and an FBI 
report, 

Senator Toyz. You may proceed. 

Mr. Farmer. Out of this saving of $348,000, as I said, we will use 
approximately $136,000 in connection with this security program, an 
additional $32,000 for penalty mail, which was also not included in 
the current appropriation. Our estimated net saving over and above 
these expenses will be $180,000 in this current fiscal year 

On pages 3 and 4 of our general statement, I would like to point 
out that we estimate that we will produce a greater volume of work 
with fewer people. 

Senator Toye. Do you find your examiners all delivering about 
the same amount in their actual work accomplishment? 

Mr. Farmer. You mean our trail examiners or our field examiners? 
We have two types. ‘The field examiner is an investigator who works 
out in the regional offices. ‘The trial examiner is a hearing officer in 
the nature of a judge. I think perhaps you are referring to the latter, 
the trial examiner? 

Senator Tuyn. Yes, the trial examiner. 


DISPARITY IN PRODUCTION OF TRIAL EXAMINERS 


Mr. Farmer. We do not get the same amount of work out of each 
trial examiner by any means. We have a great disparity between the 
higher producers and the lower producers among the trial examiners. 
That varies greatly. Of course, that is something we are disturbed 
about. 

Senator Toye. Some of the reports that I have seen indicate that 
1 trial examiner did not accomplish more than 2 or 3 cases where 
another one had gone as high as 34 cases, and | just wondered what 
would. a-man be doing if he had just 2 cases 

Mr. Farmer. I am not sure that there is an adequate explanation 
of that, Mr. Chairman. Of course, there are variations in the length 
of the record and the complexity of these cases, but I would not 
attempt to justify a man only producing 2 or 3 rep* : ts-in- 1-year. 
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Senator Taye. I find from the record here that in year of 1953, it 
shows that the production per examiner was as low as 2 cases heard, 
and as high as 34 cases. Four examiners held hearings on only 3 cases 
and 1 on 5 cases. ‘Therefore, I have to ask you, is the Board satisfied 
with the record of these six examiners whose production rate is less 
than one-half of the average? 

Mr. Farmer. No; we are not satisfied. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what really led me to ask the question. 

Mr. Farmer. No, we are not satisfied. 

Senator Tuy. If one examiner can turn out 34 cases, then what is 
wrong with the other examiner that will only get out 3 cases? When 
you try to justify the entire accomplishment of the different exam- 
iners, you just cannot find an explanation here. What was wrong? 
Why did the length of time on the part of a few of these cases—was it 
the man or was it the trial? 

Mr. Farmer. | think, Mr. Chairman, it is perhaps a little of both. 
I must say that | think the man who only completed the three hear- 
ings during the entire year, in my opinion, did not accomplish as much 
as we are entitled to get from a trial examiner. 

Senator Toyn. Was he a new man? 

Mr. Farmer. No, this man to whom you refer is not a new man. 
He has been there for many years. 

Senator Ture. Did he have a particular assignment that was 
different from the average case? 

Mr. Farmer. No, | do not believe so. I think perhaps it might 
have been a little more or considerable more difficult than the average 
case. 

ATTITUDE OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Tuys. Then what should we as members of this committee 
that have to sort of be responsible for the money feel? What should 
be our attitude? 

Mr. Farmer. That is a difficult question. 

Senator Taye. Should it be our attitude to criticize or should we 
leave it to you to do the criticizing and weeding out? 

Mr. Farmer. It is certainly in your province to criticize. 

Senator Tuyr. We call it to your attention. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Senator Tuye. It is a certainty that a person who does not deliver 
any better than that is not holding his end of the oar, as he should, 
is that not true? 

Mr. Farmer. I personally feel that way. May | explain that these 
trial examiners are covered by the Administrative Procedure Act, and 
they have life tenure. They can only be removed by the Civil 
Service Commission on charges filed against them, and that removal 
must be for cause. In some cases that would be the proper remedy. 
Short of that, which is almost impossible to accomplish because of a 
low production record, I think you have to have something in the 
nature of comple te unfitness for office. 

Senator Toye. The reason I raise the question is primarily this. 
If a man is not able to hold his end of the responsibility up, then first 
we must learn did that person that had only 2 or 3 to his credit have 
an exceptional case that required a greater amount of time. That, 
of course, we cannot answer until we have all the facts, and you are 
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the only person that is probably capable of giving us the facts. | 
think it would be an excellent thing for the record if you gave us a 
sort of listing of the number of cases per trial examiner, and then 
maybe we can help you. If you have an examiner or some examiners 
that are in the wrong field, we will say—they may be excellently 
qualified for some other specific duty, but in the field of trial examiner 
they may be in the wrong field—and therefore they cannot make 
the decision, they cannot deliver, they cannot close the case, some- 
thing is wrong there. So if you will furnish for the record a sort of 
listing of the accomplishments of each examiner, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do that. 

The information referred to follows: 


SPECIAL STATISTICS FOR 1953 Fiscat YEAR—Dztvistion or TRIAL EXAMINERS 
PROFESSIONAL STAFI 


Averages shown in this statement are based on the following man-years: 
lotal trial-examiner ma ears, 1953 fiscal vear 19.0 
Less lump sum payment time 1:3 
Less overhead man-yea 2.0 
Net man-vears . 15. 7 
number of intermediate 1 ports issued 102 
Average number per man-year of trial-examiner time 5. 3 
Total number of hearings conducted 490 
Average number per man-year of trial-examiner time ‘ 10. 7 
Average number of days, per man-year of trial-examiner time, spent on 
e following iten 
Conduct of hearings : oe 41 
Travel status 17 
Leave status : a eo 23 
Holiday allowances enti 7 
Preparing and writing intermediate report: -- 1838 
4 Total average tim 
Days per man- and f : ‘ bitbindd 7 
Days per man-yea f hear aon- : +41 
Days per man-year t ir working hours... —- - +16 


Days, total su per man-vear 64 
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Division of trial examiners production report for calendar year 1953 
va 3 9 ee: 3 Numt { 
ait es sear! Number of | \ Umber 0 
Trial examiner Grade Annual sal-) Part of ye = hearings intermedi- 
ary rate jon payroll! held ate reports 
issued 


Asher, Sydney 8., Jr GS-14 $9, 600 1.0 6 6 
Bean, Stephen S-.-... GS-14... | 9, 600 | 1.0 | ll ll 
Bell, Elmer T GS-13 8, 760 | 0.2 | 0 0 
Bellman, Earl 8 GS-14... 10, 200 1.0 3 2 
Bennett, Martin S h Gs8-14 10, 000 1.0 16 1 

Best, Lee J GS-14. 9, 600 | 1.0 9 ) 
Binder, Samuel.._- G8-13 9, 360 0.9 6 

Bokat, George GS-15 11, 800 1.0 a5 

Buchanan, Lloyd GS-14... 9, 800 | 1.0 17 13 
Coreoran, James A GS-13 8, 360 1.0 9 { 
Dalby, Dent D GS-13 9, 360 0.5 3 

Dixon, Eugene E GS-14... 10, 000 1.0 7 

Downing, George A GS-14 10, 000 1.0 14 14 
Doyle, David GS8-14 9, 600 1.0 16 9 
Eadie, Bertram G GS-13... 8, 360 1.0 9 4 
Eadie, John H GS-14... 10, 200 1.0 x 7 
Feiler, Sidney L GS-14 9, 800 0.6 12 5 
Ferguson, Charles L GS-14... 10, 600 1.0 3 1 
Fischer, John L | GS-13.. 9, 360 | 1.0 7 . 
Fitzpatrick, J. J | GS-15... 11, 050 0.1 0 0 
Frey, Eugene F | GS-14. 9, 600 1.0 y 8 
Goldman, Max M is Gs-14 ‘ 10, 000 1.0 3 5 
Hemingway, James RK GS-14 10, 200 1.0 19 14 
Hilton, Reeves R GS-14 9, 600 1.0 10 7 
Hunt, A. Bruce z ..| GS-14 J 10, 200 1.0 5 8 
Ivins, Richard N |} GS-13__. 9, 360 9 ll 8 
Kent, Henry J ‘ GS-14... 4 9, 800 l 0 0 
Kessel, Thomas N GS-13... 8, 360 7 13 | 7 
Laughlin, Loren . .-| GS-13 9, 360 7 6 3 
Leff, Arthur . GS-15 11, 300 1.0 13 12 
Lindner, Sidney | GS-14 10, 200 1.0 12 10 
London, David -| G8-14__.... ‘ 10, 400 1.0 12 11 
Martin, Alba .| GS-14 a 9, 600 1.0 3 4 
Marx, Herman ..| GS-14 | 10, 000 1.0 8 6 
Miller, Maurice M GS-14 10, 000 1.0 9 8 
Mu lin, Robert E GS-14 9, 600 1.0 “ 8 
M yers, Howard GS-15... 11, 800 1.0 17 12 
Parkes, Frederic B ‘ GS-14... 10, 000 1.0 y 8 
Piper, Robert L ..| GS-14... 9, 600 1.0 13 6 
Plost, Louis ; GS-14 10, 000 1.0 17 13 
Reyman, Arthur E G8-13 9, 360 1.0 18 10 
Ringer, William R_.. | GS-15 11, 800 Lf 2} 

Rogosin, Irving GS-14 10, 200 ' l 

Royster, Wallace E GS-14 10, 200 1.0 17 18 
Ruckel, Horace A GS-15 11, 800 1.0 16 

Ryan, W. Gerard GS-14 9, 800 1.0 8 

Sahm, Henry D GS-13 &, 360 Y 7 ‘ 
Scharnikow, Wm. T | GS-14 10, 200 1.0 2 

Schneider, Charles W GS-15 11, 300 1.0 10 s 
Shaw, James A GS-14... 10, 000 1.0 12 ) 
Silberman, H. M GS-13 9, 360 7 12 s 
Spencer, Wm. E GS8-l 11, 800 1.0 31) 

Ward, Peter F GS-1 11, 300 4 0 

Wheatley, Albert P GS-14 9, 360 1.0 19 2 
Whittemore, Charles W GS-15 11, 800 1.0 34 0 
Wilson, Thomas S_-.. GS-14 10, 200 1.0 10 { 
Winkler, Ralph GS-14.. 9, 600 1.0 18 


! Excludes any time for lump sum payments after termination. 
2 Includes time spent by the chief trial examiner, or one of the two associate chief trial examiners, o1 
administrative functions in addition to time spent on case work. 


EFFORTS ©O SPEED UP WORK 


Mr. Farmer. May I say something else about the problem? 

Senator Tyr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Farmer. Since the beginning of this fiscal year, we have been 
aware of this problem. Of course, the Board has been aware of it 
before. I have only been there since the beginning of this year. 
We have taken many steps in an attempt to increase the productivity 
of these trial examiners. We have talked to them through their 
Chief Trial Examiner and individually. We have tried in every way 
to impress on them the importance of speeding up their work. I 
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think with 1 or 2 or 3 exceptions—and we have 47 of these people 
now—that they have, and the record shows, increased their activity 
in the last year. But we are still not satisfied with that result. There 
is too much disparity between the low man and the high man. I 
think also in fairness to the others it ought to be said that par- 
ticular man when he finally turns out a report does an excellent job, 
but we wonder, as you do, at their salary rate, which is rather high, if 
we can afford that. 

Senator Turn. Can you give us the specific case that this par- 
ticular trial examiner was assigned to that required this particularly 
lengthy examination and time for reporting? 

Mr. Farmer. I could not do that offhand, Mr. Chairman. We 
can supply you information on that. 

Senator Tuyr. Let us just have it for the committee. We will 
not necessarily put it in the record, but I think we should have that 
information. 

What is your attitude, Senator Dirksen? You are a lawyer. 

Senator Dirksen. I would like to ask first of all, Mr. Bott, how 
long have you been with the Board. 

Mr. Borr. Over 16 years. 

Senator Dirksen. Certainly you encounter these examiners. You 
are familiar with the type of hearing. 

Mr. Borr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. I can readily understand that if you have a 
hearing that involves a lot of people and some rather complicated 
issues that it would take much longer. 

Mr. Bort. That is right, sir. 

Senator DixsEen. There are probably some simple representation 
cases they have to hear on either employer charges or union charges 
that would not take so long. 

Mr. Bort. In passing, we do not use these trial examiners for 
representation cases any more. We did many years ago. We use 
field people in the regional offices for that. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you some comment to make as to why the 
production of 1 examiner should be only 2 cases a year? Was it a 
highly complicated case? 


FUNCTION UNDER TAFT-HARTLEY LAW 


Mr. Borr. I can make a general comment, but I have to preface 
my remark with this statement, and I do not mean to avoid the re- 
sponsibility. Under the Taft-Hartley law, as you know, we have a 
separate function. I am in charge of the prosecuting end of the 
Agency, just like a United States attorney. The trial examiners 
are judges. I have no control or responsibility for them. But I 
have a deep interest in the problem because if they do not do good 
production, we will be waiting for judges and cannot get our work 
done. That has been of real interest to me over the years, particu- 
larly since I have been general counsel. 

Now, to answer your question specifically it is true thet in certain 
cases a hearing will take 3 or 4 months. We have had one going this 
year that took longer than that. There are a lot of continuances and 
postponements in the hearing. That trial examiner—TI notice his 
name there—will show up with a bad record, but he is an excellent 
trial examiner, and normally a very good producer. That will happen 
occasionally. 
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Senator Ture. That is the reason I said if we had an explanation 
of the type of the case, we would probably then find the real answer 
to why 1 man carried through 2 cases where another had reached 34. 

Mr. Borr, You might, but you might also find some trial exami- 
ners—I will have to say candidly I do not know how many, a few— 
are normally low producers, 

Senator Tuy. Then the other question is, with the high producer, 
what percentage of mistakes did he make in relation to the low pro- 
ducers, because you would rather not have the man cover 34 if you 
had some serious errors committed that were not only embarrassing, 
but you had to go back over to amend. 

Mr. Borr. Of course. 

Senator Tuyr. Those are factors which we are only permitted to 
review here on the surface, and on which a complete digest would give 
us a more understandable reason. 

Mr. Farmer. | might say that I think that in all fairness that 34 is 
too many, and without being critical of any particular trial examiner, 
I think that is too many reports for a man to turn out. I feel that 
those reports were not of the high quality they should have been. I 
know about that particular case. 

(CLerK’s Nore.—The committee was later supplied, upon request, 
with the following comment: ) 

During calendar year 1953, 1 examiner held 34 hearings and issued 30 inter- 
mediate reports. Of this number, no exceptions were filed by the parties to 
2 intermediate reports. Still pending is a third case in which the parties may 
comply without filing exceptions. The parties filed exceptions— appealed to the 


O77 


Board—to the remaining 27 intermediate reports. 
rOSSIBLE CAUSE FOR REMOVAL 


Senator Dirksen. Is it your opinion, Mr. Farmer, that if there 
were a low production record to the point that one could infer that 
actually there was malingering on the job, that would not constitute 
cause under the Civil Service Act? 

Mr. Farmer. It might. We are not certain. There have never 
been any removals of hearings officers under that. I might say in the 
case that the man we are discussing with the two reports, it is not a 
problem of malingering. The man works awfully hard, but he is 
tempermentally the kind of person that takes a long, long time. He 
takes a long time to decide what he wants to recommend. He takes 
a long time to write it. He works very carefully, but when he finally 
gets it done, it is an excellent job. 

Senator Dirksen. I would say as a general proposition we would 
be in a terrible fix if a person could let his production and rendition 
service for the Government fall to a level where you know it was not 
justifiable and yet under a so-called life tenure, you could not dis- 
pense with his services. ‘That would be amazing, indeed. Of course, 
Congress could come along and simply abolish the whole business. 
That would be the answer finally, I suppose. As a procedural matter 
I do not think I could subscribe to any premise like the one we are 
discussing at the moment. 

Mr. Farmer. No, I am not certain I would subscribe to it. I was 
simply pointing out that there was a real problem in the case where 
you have to show cause to remove a man, somewhat similar to the 
removal of a Federal judge. 
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Senator Dirksen. I do know of some cases that involved weeks and 
weeks of testimony, and by the time they get all through, obviously 
a good deal of time would go by before the hear ing has been concluded, 
and the report is made that is regarded as a sound report. So on 
cannot just categorically condemn a man unless he knows what the 
work is that is involved 

Mr. Farmer. That is certainly true. 

Senator Taye. All right, Mr. Farmer, you may proceed. You 
were on the third page when I interrupted you. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes; I think I completed my statement there. | 
simply said that for the fiscal year 1955. we estimate we will produc 
more work with fewer people. At the same time we estimate that 
we will be able to reduce the time required as indicated by this table 
(on page 287), to process both types of cases, the unfair labor practice 
case and the representation case 

The figure of 400, for example, under unfair labor practices for 
January to June 1951, indicates that from the date of the charge filed 
to the date of the final decision being rendered by the Board consumed 
100 days 

Senator Tuye. We notice in July of 1952, vou had 5 and in 
January of 1952, you had 491. Is there any seasonal Sd in the 
workload, or is that just a happenstance? 

Mr. Farmer. No; there is no seasonal peak in our workload 
That figure does not represent the number of cases pending at that 
time. It represents the total time required to process the cases, that 
is, the average time required to process a case from the time the 
charges were first filed to the issuance of the Board’s decision. 


DECREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Senator Tuyr. I notice there is quite a decrease throughout the 
calendar year of 1953. You had 350 days lag in January 1953 as 
against 491 in the same month of the year 1952 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. That was the result of an increase in the ap- 
propriation and improvements in procedure which speeded up the 
handling of the cases 

Senator Tuyr. So that the cases were coming, but you were able to 
speed them up? 

Mr. Farmer. The cases were coming in at about the same rate. 

Senator Toye. And you were able to clear them off the desk? 

Mr. Farmer. That is right. So that the total time required was 
decreased substantially. That is one of the things we are very much 
interested in, and so are the parties who appear before us, and so is 
Congress. Everybody wants us to speed up our proceedings. 

Senator Tuys. Did you improve the method sufficiently so that 
while you are going to have a reduction of 146 positions, what will be 
the nature of your workload and how will you dispose of your cases 
with that reduction in force? Is it a matter of procedure that you 
have introduced that has made the function more efficient? Just 
what is the explanation of how you bring about the reduction there 
without having a caseload piling up on you? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. I would like to say something about that, and 
then ask Mr. Bott to pick it up, if I may. 

First, we estimate that our caseload will continue at about the same 
level. In other words, we will get about the same number of cases 
that we got in the past. History has shown that is usually true. The 
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case intake remains pretty much the same. We find that our election 
cases are falling off somewhat, and that the unfair labor practice 
cases are increasing somewhat. That estimate has already been borne 
out by current figures. The increase in the unfair labor practice 
cases, Which are much more difficult and time consuming, we think, 
will just about compensate for the decrease in the representation 
cases, so the workload will probably remain about the same. To 
answer your question specifically, we think we can accomplish this 
without building up a backlog through increased productivity and 
efficiency. ‘That is not just wishful thinking. ‘Those techniques and 
procedures are already in effect, and they are now operating. 

Mr. Bott, who picks up the case when it is first filed and carries it 
all the way up until it comes to the Board, is largely responsible for 
this increased efficiency, and | would like for him, if he will, to say 
omething about it. 

Mr. Borr. I will just say a word. What we did primarily, speaking 
abstractly, was to put a greater emphasis on speed in all departments. 
T he e mp yhasis and the idea was that even though you do a good arr 

. job that the Agency’s reputation will suffer if you do not do i 
fast | ca That was from the general point of view. 


TIME STUDY 


” 


Specifically for the lack of a better phrase we made a “time study 
n the regional offices which are under my jurisdiction to find out 
where the time was being spent and we found some very interesting 
things. 

We found, facetiously as I told the men, that not only were we 

riving people who filed charges due process, but we were giving each 

man in our own office due process, because we had an undue amount 
of review of the work being done. We found after the investigator 
made his investigation and wrote a final report summing up his 
findings, it would be reviewed by a supervisor, and then it might be 
reviewed by the regional director in the office, and then before it 
went to trial it would go to the regional attorney for review. We 
have cut out 1 or 2 of those steps. 

Going back to our time study, we found that certain kinds of 
review took an average of 30 and maybe 60 days in some of the 
offices, so what we are trying to do is to get that investigation from 
the investigator up to the trial point faster, and to cut out the various 
steps and procedures and paperwork in our own office. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, a man just did not make his own 
decisions and the more he relied on reviewing it by others, the more 
time was spent in review and trying to digest it before a decision was 
made. 

Mr. Bort. That is right. 

Senator Toye. You were deteriorating the executive ability of the 
man by not permitting him to make his decision and go forward 
with it. 

Mr. Borr. It is something like that. Thelway we implemented 
in many cases, particularly cases of not great difficulty, would be to 
have the investigator make his investigation and have his affidavits 
and his file memos and make an oral report to his boss with the lawyer 
there who had to try the case. In most cases after an oral report or 
an hour’s discussion on this case, you can come to the conclusion that 
this is a tryable case or not a tryable case. If it is a tryable case, 
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the lawyer can quickly take the file and get ready for the trial rather 
than have an assistant of his review alot of memoranda. If they agree 
that the case is not tryable, and they can agree and dismiss it, and a 
case can be dismissed in 48 hours, rather than to have another review 
on paper before you decide to dismiss it. It is just as important to 
the parties to have a bad case dismissed as to have a good case tried, 
because if you are an employer or union and have a charge hanging 
over your head, you want to know that and get a quick decision. 

To sum up, it is a question of attitude, emphasis on speed, and 
making a good old-fashioned management investigation of your plant 
to find out where are you wasting your time. We did that, and | 
think we made some remarkable and startling improvements in thi 
regional office. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed, Mr. Farmer. 

Mr. Farmer. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that completes what | 
have to say. 

Senator Tuyr. That is fine, sir; thank you, 

Mr. Farmer. Thank you very much. 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS A. O’NEILL, JR., CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
MEDIATION BOARD; ROBERT O. BOYD, MEMBER; E G. THOMP- 
SON, SECRETARY, AND M. D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMAT! 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Mediation 
Joard, including stenovraphic —— , ae s as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 5 , [$429 ,000J $436,000, 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat« 





Appropriation or estimate $422, 000 $429, 000 $436, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, National Railroad 
Adjustment Board,” pursuant to Public Law 11 7,000 
Adjusted appropriation of estimate 429, 000 429, 000 436, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 1, 483 | 
Obligations incurred ‘ 27, 517 429, 000 436, 000 


Obligations by activities 








Description 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat: 
1. Mediation of labor-management disputes and determina- | | 
tion of collective-bargaining representatives in transporta 
tion industry $397, 592 | $399, 000 $405, 000 
2. Administration 29, 925 | 30, 000 31, 000 
Obligations incurred | 427, 517 429, 000 436, 000 
! 
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— 


Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

1. . | | 
Total number of permanent positions 7 | 42 42 | 42 
Average number of all employees. z 42 41 | 42 

Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: | | 
Average salary. natttencetieede $f, 650 $7, 298 $7, 208 
Average grade... ; tech dines GS8-10.8 | GS-10.7 GS-10.7 

01 Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions . ‘ = | $318, 750 | $321, 210 $327, 190 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. Bee 1,040 | 1, 240 1, 260 
Total personal services . aia | 319, 790 322, 450 328, 450 
02 Travel . | 91, O87 90, 000 90, 000 
03 Transportation of things ei a . | 50 50 0 
04 Communication services ‘etal } 9, 757 10, 000 10, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 720 4,000 4,000 
08 Supplies and materials 2, 230 2, 500 | 2, 500 
09 Equipment ‘ R83 } 1, 000 
Obligations incurred | 427, 517 429, 000 | 436, 000 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Arbitration and emergency boards: For expenses necessary for arbitratior 
boards established under section 7 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended (45 
U. 8. C. 157), and emergency boards appointed by the President pursuant to 
section 10 of said Act (45 U. at: 160), includit pg stenographic reportir g services 
as authorized by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 58. C 
55a), [$263,000] $330,000, 


Amounts available for obligation 


i e i 
| 1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
! 


Appropriation or estimate... .___- sis ei; | $138, 000 | $263, 000 | $330, 000 
Transferred from— | 
“Salaries and expenses, National Railroad Adjustment 
Board,’’ pursuant to’ Public Law 11 10, 000 | 
“Emergency fund for the President’ ...... Pow . -— 85,000 |... euecee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate... 148, 000 348, 000 330, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. . —6, 038 
Obligations incurred -- Saha | 141, 962 348, 000 | 330, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 





| 
1. Voluntary arbitration of controversies between carriers | 

and employees i | $89, 185 | $232, 000 | $213, 000 
| 











2. Investigation of disputes threatening interruption of essen- | 
tial transportation service-. ‘ | 52, 777 116, 000 117, 000 
EPRRTE TE on : wil : 
Obligations incurred Sitti leak ace atoll 141, 962 348, 000 | 330, 000 

Obligations by objects 
Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
; nln = lisa dada batecatialhsintinctciicddee 
Average number of all employees -- acelin 6 14 14 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent_.-_..._. $114, 934 co $280, 000 Sk $264, 000 
OD) Wimvel goin. census snes : 24, 029 40, 000 40; 000 
05 Rents and utility services............ 2, 249 15, 000 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 





750 13, 000 11, 000 
EE ne a 141, 962 348, 000 330, 000 
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Senator Tuys. The next item is the National Mediation Board. 
Mr. O'Neill, you may proceed in any manner you desire. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. O’Nettt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Rather than take up your time, Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to 
incorporate in the record my statement in connection with our budget 
for fiscal 1955. 

Senator Tuyr. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

My name is Francis A. O’ Neill, Jr., Chairman of the National Mediation Board. 
This Board is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Government 


! h was created under the 1934 amendments to the original Railway Labor 
Act of 1926, supplanting the former United States Board of Mediation. The 
fiscal vear 1955 will be the 21st year of operation of the present Board, and the 
29th vear of the Railway Labor Act. The original act placed on this Board the 
responsibility of maintaining peaceful labor relations in the railroad industry 

mercial airlines were placed under the Board’s jurisdiction by an amend- 

ent to the act passed in 1936 


Che primary duty of the National Mediation Board is that of mediating dis- 
putes between labor and management in the rail and air transport industries con- 
cerning changes in rates of pay, rules, and working conditions. This Board also 

charged with the duty of resolving representation disputes arising among the 
employees of the rail and air carriers by conducting ballot-box elections, or making 


’ 





ecks of the signatures on authorization cards. The Railway Labor Act also 
akes it the duty of the Board to make interpretations, when necessary, of agree- 
ts reached through mediation The Board also holds hearings and makes 
determinations of the proper grouping of rail and airline employees in crafts or 
asses for representation purposes Another duty of the Board is the naming of 


ferees to sit with the various divisions of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board, and the appointment of neutrals to arbitration boards, when called upon 

Finally, the National Mediation Board certifies to the President disputes 
involving rail or air carriers and their employees which in the judgment of the 
Mediation Board threaten to deprive a substantial portion of the country of 
essential transportation service. In such instances, the President may, in his 

iseretion, create an emergency board under section 10 of the Railway Labor 
Act to investigate the dispute and report to him their recommendations for 
settlement The recommendations of such emergency boards are not binding 
upon the parties to the dispute, but this procedure provides a 60-day cooling-off 
period during which time means may be found te settle the controversy. 

To perform the duties outlined above, the National Mediation Board has a 
staff of 42 employees, which includes the 3 Board members who are Presidential 
appointees. The Board has a field staff of 25 mediators, who are engaged in the 
handling of mediation and representation disputes. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for a total appropriation 
of $436,000 for salaries and expenses for the fiscal year 1955, which is an increase 
of $7,000 from the 1954 appropriation of $429,000. The increase represents 
adding one new mediator to the field force, and one new mimeograph machine 
for the office. There will be two mediators reaching the retirement age shortly 
and our mediator force will be rearranged permitting us to bring in a vounger 
man at the minimum rate. 

In addition the Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for $330,000 
for fiscal 1955, for the estimated cost of emergency boards under section 10, 
neutral arbitrators under section 7 and for neutrals appointed to sit with special 
or system boards of adjustment to hear and decide grievance and rule interpreta- 
tion disputes arising on the rail carriers. 

For the current year we had an appropriation of $138,000 for this fund. How- 
ever, as we advised your committee a year ago, we knew then that the $138,000 
which had been approved by the Budget was insufficient to see us through 1954. 
This last fall we were obliged to request from the Bureau of the Budget a transfer 
of $85,000 from the President’s emergency fund in order to prevent many threat- 
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ened strikes from becoming actual. In addition we have requested a suppl 
mental appropriation of $125,000 in order to see us through fise:1 1954. These 
3 requests will total $348,000. 

The estimated sum of $330,000 for arbitration and emergency boards is a con- 
tingent fund, and any unexpended amounts therein at the end of the fiscal year 
are returned to the Treasury It is difficult to forecast. with any degree of accuracy 
the number of emergency boards which may be required in a given fiscal year, as 
this depends upon emergency situations threatening traffic interruptions which 
arise from time to time. Our experience during the current year has shown a 
smaller number of emergency boards, which has been brought about by the 
Board’s present policy of insisting on settlements by the contesting parties without 
the creation of emergency boards, particularly in cases involving grievances and 
rules interpretations, which are not susceptible of settlement under usual emer 
gency board procedures. This policy has resulted in a large increase in the 
number of special or system adjustment boards set up to handle such dockets 
and an extension of this procedure is anticipated during the fiscal year 1955 

The total expenditure requested by this Board is therefore the sum of $766,000, 
divided into $436,000 for salaries and expenses of the National Mediation Board 
and $330,000 for emergency boards, arbitration boards, and special boards of 
adjustment on the railroads. Our estimated expense for communications and 
supplies and materials shows no increase over 1954. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. O’Nertu. There are some additions to be placed in the record 
in connection with this budget. Since the date of submission of our 
letter and justification, we came before your committee and before the 
House also for a deficiency appropriation in our 1954 budget, and that 
was approved by both Houses of the Congress. So far as our salaries 
and expense items for 1955 are concerne id, there is only an increase of 
$7,000. That would be in addition to the usual Ramspeck increases 
for employees. Six thousand dollars of that is to be used for com- 
pleting our staff. We are not asking for any new positions as such. 
We have 25 mediator positions. We do not have enough money in 
our current budget to fill all of them. We are asking for $6, 000 to 
provide compensation for the full staff. The other $1,000 is for a 
machine in the office for mimeographing purposes. The one we have 
now is pretty obsolete. 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BOARD FUND 


The largest increase that you will find over the 1954 figure will be 
in the so-called arbitration and es board fund. When we 
appeared before your committee last year, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommended $138,000. We advised the committee that we did not 
think that was going to be sufficient to see us through. That turned 
out to be correct, because in October we had to ask the Bureau of the 
Budget to recommend to the President that he allocate the sum of 
$85,000 for our arbitration and emergency board fund. That was 
done. 

Senator Toys. That was transferred from the President’s emer- 
gency fund? 

Mr. O’Nemu. That is correct, sir. That has not been replaced by 
the way, in our supplemental budget. We are asking for that figure 
of $330,000, which would be the equivalent of what we had in 1954. 

I might say that one of the reasons then for that figure is the pro- 
gram that we have underway for creating special boards of adjustment 
to dispose of grievances on railroads. We have been fortunate in the 
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last 12 or 18 months to prevent any strikes around the country over 
grievances. We have the parties thinking along the lines of disposing 
of these grievance dockets through special boards. That will not be 
a continuing program. We estimate if we go along with it for 2 years, 
or so, that we might get to a point where large dockets will be disposed 
of and the end result with that will be that the first division of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board might catch up with its work. 
[f we stop the flow of cases to the first division, they might be able to 
get somewhat current. . 

I believe, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, those are 
the highlights in our budget for the next fiscal year. We are prepared, 
of course, to go into any specific matters that you desire to inquire 
into. 

Senator Tarn. Have you many cases before the Board right now? 

Mr. O’Netixi. You mean the Mediation Board? 

Senator Tuyp. Yes. 


INCREASE IN CASELOAD 


Mr. O’Neruu. Of course, our caseload has gone up because of the 
expiration of the so-called moratorium in the railroad industry in 
October of 1953. The parties are free to serve notices and we have 
several cases involving extensive revision of schedules. They are 
taking up mediator time. As in the past, the airline industry is taking 
more and more of our mediator time. As they are expanding, their 
collective bargaining is proceeding apace. 

Senator Tuy. Do you get into a problem where there is a consolida- 
tion and there is a difference of opinion between the pilots in the 
various classifications of the 2 organizations and then the question 
that is involved where 1 group of pilots for the 1 company feel that 
they are being discriminated against when being merged with the 
other, as to seniority and the right of selection of flights. 

Mr. O’Nett. I know we have had some of those cases. 

Senator Taye. I know you have because I picked up some of it 
aboard the ship. I wonder just how much you do have to get into 
this question. 

Mr. O’Nertit. We spent many, many days in the first big case along 
that line, and that was the merger of American Overseas Airways with 
Pan American. There was a terrific difference of opinion between 
the two pilot groups. As I say, we spent many, many days, and 
finally got both sides to agree to arbitration and a neutral came in and 
he called the shot. He slotted the pilots in a single seniority list. 
After that time the pilots themselves adopted resolutions providing 
for procedures to take care of this seniority problem within their own 
organization. It has a terminal point. After these several confer- 
ences of committees, it goes to the executive council and conferences 
with the company, and if they cannot settle it there, the pilots’ own 
constitution provides for arbitration of those issues. 

On the Braniff-Midcontinent case, that was arbitrated and on 
several others. The mergers that you have I do not think we will 
have any trouble with so far as the pilots are concerned. Arbitration 
is the answer to those things. 

Senator Drrxsen. I notice, Mr. O’Neill, so far as your railroad 
cases are concerned there is a rather interesting uniformity in the 
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number of mediation and representation cases you get from year to 
year. There is no substantial departure as between 1951, 1952, 1953, 
and then your estimated cases for 1954 and 1955, Is there some reason 
for that? 

Mr. O’Neruu. On the average I think we handle 300 cases a year 
or somewhere in that neighborhood, combining representation and 
the ordinary mediation case. I do not know how to explain the 
pattern. We just seem to have so many come in each month. We 
try to get rid of them as rapidly as we can. I do say that in the next 
year with the expiration of the moratorium of October 1, 1953, we 
expect an increase in our caseload. Scheduled revisions by and large 
take quite a bit of time. If you have a single issue in a case, it can 
move more rapidly. But in large changes in the agreements they 
take considerably more time. It is nothing to have a mediator tied up 
2% or 3 months in a schedule-revision case. I agree with you, Senator, 
that it may seem odd on the figures, but we have had this work 
force of 25 mediators over the past 4 or 5 years, and we have managed 
to get along with them. It takes about 60 days before we can get a 
mediator on the property. 


EMERGENCY BOARDS 


Senator Turn. Then you have the provision for emergency boards. 

Mr. O’Nertu. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. What is the difference between the regular and the 
emergency? 

Mr. O’Nuiti. You get to the emergency board stage because the 
act says that if a dispute be not adjusted in accordance with the fore- 
going provisions, and the dispute threatens to deprive a substantial 
portion of the country of essential transportation service the Media- 
tion Board shall certify the case to the President and he, in his discre- 
tion, may create an emergency board. The emergency board then 
investigates the matter and makes recommendations. 

We have one big case presently being heard in Chicago before an 
emergency board. That involves 1 million employees. 

Senator Tuyx. Then there is a panel from which you draw? 

Mr. O’Nettt. No. The President appoints an emergency board. 

Senator Tarr. That is what I mean; but the President draws from 
a panel? 

Mr. O’Neu. Not necessarily. The President has complete dis- 
cretion whom he wishes to appoint. 

Senator Tuyr. He can, but the President would not draw unless 
he knew that the man had some experience in the field of mediation. 

Mr. O’Nertu. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyx. I just wondered whether you furnished any infor- 
mation or any suggestions to the President as to Mr. So-and-so of 
such a State having qualifications, and has at various times re ndered 
sound and constructive mediation service. I just wondered how you 
work in that field with the administration. 

Mr. O’Netiu. The way it works is that when we issue a certifica- 
tion, it is presented to the White House, and then they begin to think 
of people. They send over to us and say, “We are thinking of 10 
people here.” First of all this administration is having an F BI check 
made on everybody. After that is done, they ask us, “How about 
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this chap, what experience has he had.’”’ We go through our records 
and advise them 

Senator Taye. That is what I was getting at. I just wanted to 
make certain as to how close the relations were there between th: 
regular sitting and that which might be appointed for emergency 
cases 

Mr. O’Neruy. By and large the White House tries to put people on 
these boards who have had some experience in the industry and in 
this type of work. 

Senator Turn. Thank you sir. Is there anything further? 

Senator Dirksen. No 

Mr. O’Netiyi. Thank you, sir. 


NATIONAL RAILROAD AbDJUSTMENT BoarpD 


STATEMENT OF C. W. KEALEY, MEMBER, NATIONAL RAILROAD 
ADJUSTMENT BOARD; J. A. ANDERSON, MEMBER; LELAND 
HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMAT! 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, including stenographic reporting services as authorized by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a), [$497,000] $495,000, 
of which not less than [$181,000] $175,000 shall be available for compensation 
at rates not in excess of $75 per diem) and expenses of referees appointed pursuant 
to section 3 of the Railway Labor Act, as amended 

(Sec. 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946, is quoted on p. 46 


imounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 










Appropriation or estimate (total available for obligation $570, 000 $497, 000 $495, 000 
Transferred to 
“Salaries and expenses, National Mediation Board,”’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 1 Sp OOO | cadnticcacencnlssdseas 
“Arbitration and emergency boards, National Mediation 
Board,”’ pursuant to Public Law 11 FF ee ee eee ee 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 553, 000 497, 000 | 495, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 32, 019 sad al 
Obligations incurred : ast 520, 981 497, 000 495, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Adjustment of grievances under collective bargaining agree- 
ments covering rail carriers and their employees 


(a) Train service employees a 245, 816 221, 700 | $205, 300 
(b) Shop employees 84, 783 84, 000 | 89, 800 
Other nonoperating employee x 148, 298 150, 000 | 156, 700 
d) Marine employees . ale : 42, 084 41, 300 43, 200 
Obligations incurred 520, 981 497, 000 | 495, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1943 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
otal number of permanent positions 5W 52 J 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions Q 8 a 
Average number of all employees (4 fo BQ 


average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $4, 307 $4, 358 $4, 412 


Average grade GS8-5.5 GS-5.6 GS8-5.6 


Personal services 


Permanent positions $236, 120 $224, O50 $235. 49. 
Other positions 171, 633 158, 000 156, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 430 850 905 

Total personal services 408, 602 382, 900 302, 400 

o2 ‘Travel 2, 180 24, 500 20, 400 
08 Transportation of things 124 200 200) 
4 Communication services 6, 283 5, 700 6, 000 
6 Printing and reproduction 71, 501 68, 400 62, 000 
07 Other contractual services 3, 409 2, 700 +, OOO 
0&8 Supplies and materials 6, 221 6, 400 6, 000 
09 Equipment 2, 481 6, 200 5, 000 
Obligations incurred 520, 081 497, 000 495, 000 


Senator Tuyr. National Railroad Adjustment Board. You may 
proceed in any matter you desire. 

Mr. Keautny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

| think for the record I should identify myself and my associates. 
My name is C. W. Kealey. I am a labor member of the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. Mr. J. A. Anderson is a carrier member, 
and Mr. Leland Howard is the administrative officer. 

1 think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the 
establishment and operation of the Board. The National Railroad 
Adjustment Board was created by act of Congress, approved June 21, 
1934, 45th United States Code 153, for the adjudication of disputes 
between an employee or group of employ ees and a carrier or carriers, 
growing out of grievances or out of the interpretation or application 
of agreements concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. 
The disputes are usually first handled on the property by representa- 
tives of labor organizations and the carrier, and processed through 
successive steps up to and including the chief operating officer of the 
carrier designated to handle such disputes. If not adjusted in this 
manner, they are then referred to the appropriate division of the 
Adjustment Board for settlement. 


COMPOSITION OF BOARD 


The Board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by 
the carriers and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway 
employees which are national in scope. The act provides for four 
divisions of the Adjustment Board, each of which has jurisdiction 
over disputes involving certain groups of employees. For example, 
the first division has jurisdiction over disputes involving train and 
yard service employees; the second division, shop craft ; the third 
division, clerical forces, maintenance of way men, dispatchers, and 
so forth; and the fourth division, water transportation and miscel- 
laneous. 


44672—54———-20 
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There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each of the first. 
second and third divisions, and 6 members, 3 of each labor and 
carrier, on the fourth division. Since the labor and carrier members 
are equally divided, they frequently deadlock on cases, in which event 
they attempt and many times do agree upon neutral, or referee, to 
sit with the division as a member and make an award. If the division 
fails to agree upon and select a referees, that fact is certified to the 
Mediation Board, which Board then selects the referee. 


SELECTION OF REFEREES 


Senator Tuyr. How often do you have to make the selection of a 
referee? You are now referring to the Board where the disagreement 
has gone to such an extent that they cannot agree on a referee, and 
it has to pass out of their hands, and you have to make the decision. 
| wonder how often it has gone to the extent that the Medation Board 
would have to make the decision. I am trying to follow all the steps 
of procedure. It does not come to you as a Board. It comes to the 
Mediation Board that was set up consisting of these original 36, is 
that right? 

Mr. Keraury. No, sir. The National Railroad Adjustment Board 
consists of the 36. 

Senator Tuy. And this is the other? 

Mr. Kratey. The Mediation Board is the other. The Mediation 
Board, Mr. Chairman, is the body that selects the referee if and when 
the National Railroad Adjustment Board or any of its four divisions 
is unable to agree between themselves on the selection. 

Senator Toye. That is what I was getting at. How often does it 
go beyond, and that they cannot agree, and it has to go to the out- 
side for a decision of a referee, then? 1 am just trying to get an idea 
of how it functions and what problems you face there. 

Mr. Keauey. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that differs on the four 
different divisions. I am a labor member of the first division, and 
we handle a large pércentage of the overall cases. On the first division, 
we are not able to agree upon a referee very often. 

Senator Toye. You are not able? 

Mr. Keaxey. No, sir, we are not. I have to be honest and frank 
with you. We make an honorable and reasonable effort to do it, and 
when we find that we cannot reach a meeting of the minds on that 
particular subject, then we immediately certify that fact to the 
Mediation Board, and that agency appoints the referee without 
any further ado. Does that answer your question? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, it does. I wondered how often it got out of the 
first original Board into the next step. 

Mr. Keauey. I think maybe the other divisions, the second, third 
and fourth, may be able to reach a meeting of the minds on that 
thing more frequently than we do on the first division. 

Senator Tuyz. Why? 

Mr. Keaury. That is a farfetched question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. I know it is. I am trying to acquaint myself with 
the entire function of the Board and not for any other purpose except 
my own personal enlightenment. 
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MAKING OF AWARDS 


Mr. Keatey. My answer, Mr. Chairman, from my experience as 


a member of the first division, it is a question of selecting the man as 
to what school of thought he belongs to. We have referees that are 


ventlemen of learning and in high positions in life, and from all par- 
ticular fields of endeavor that come and sit with us. They do what 
| believe is the very best they can do. They are all honest and 
sincere men. Of course, I do not think the man has been born yet 
that under such a circumstance could suit both sides all the time. 
We have referees that make awards that the labor side does not like, 
and we have referees that make awards that the carrier side does not 
like, and that leads up to the fact that we cannot agree on the fellow 
that could sit and by and large please both sides, so we certify that 
fact to the Mediation Board and the ry make the selection of the man. 

Senator Taye. Then when the Mediation Board makes the selec- 
tion, do you think in your own opinion they are better qualified to 
make the selection than you, the first Board? I am trying to project 
myself into this field to understand it better. 

Mr. Keaury. I think yes, they are. 

Senator Tuyr. They are? 

Mr. Keauey. I think they are, Mr. Chairman. They simply view 
the situation from the most realistic point of view possible. They 
have no partisanship one way or another. 

Senator Ture. They are completely removed from the atmosphere 
that has created the disturbance or the differences of opinion. 

Mr. Kerauey. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore, they come in and they just take the 
facts and then develop from there their recommendations. 

Mr. Keauey. That is right. 


FACTFINDING BOARD 


Senator Tuyr. I know when I had the responsibility of appointing 
factfinding commissions that some of my best factfinders and the 
men that resolved many of the disputes not necessarily came from a 
different field. I know some of my best factfinders came right out of 
the labor field itself. Occasionally in some disputes a couple of 
\ttorneys were the best factfinders that I had ever been privileged to 
appoint when I was governor and had that responsibility. That is 
vhy my curiosity led me to ask these questions to try to get an under- 
standing of your own function and our own problems here. Thank 
you for “taking yourself off your own chain of thought. 

Mr. Keauny. That is perfectly all right, Mr. C hairman. That is 
what I am here for. 

During the fiscal year 1950, preceded by an agreement by the parties 
there were established two regional or supplemental | boards to reduce 
he large backlog of cases before the first division. ‘These have been 
terminated. 

INCREASE IN DISPUTES 


A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of 
the Board, had no statutory machinery for the settlement of their 
disputes. The number of cases being submitted on behalf of these 
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employees, as well as other employees, has increased during the past 
year or so due to the adoption of a 40-hour workweek for nonoperatin 
employees. Then, too, the voluntary board set up and maintained 
by the express company and the clerks’ organization has been te: 
minated, which has meant a further increase in the number of cases 
referred to the Board. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard 
railroad labor organizations and approximately one and a quart 
million railroad employees. There are about 130 class 1 railroads an 
hundreds of others There are about 5,000 agreements in effect 
between the carriers and labor organizations covering rates of pay 
hours of service, working conditions, etc. It is these agreements 
with which we deal 

Senator Kitcore. Could I ask a question at that point on this 
railroad labor setup? 

Mr. Krauny. Yes, sir 

AFL GROUPS 


Senator Kiitcore. Certain ones of the labor groups belong to th: 
American Federation of Labor. Which ones are they? 

Mr. Keatey. They are all except the train and engine servic: 
organizations 

Senator Kitcorr. That is the Brotherhood of Engineers? 

Mr. Keauey. That is right. Order of Railway Conductors and 
the Switchmen’s Union of North America 

Senator Kitcorr. How about the trainmen? 

Mr. Kerauey. Yes; all the others are affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor 

Senator Kitcorr, That is my recollection. Is there not a central 
organization, however, of these railway labor organization groups 
within themselves aside from affiliation with the American Federation 
of Labor? Do they not have a central executive council of some kind? 

Mr. Keauey. As | know it, they have what they call the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 

Senator Kitcorr. Does that include all the railway labor groups 
within that association? 

Mr. Keauey. | think that includes all of the standard railroad 
brotherhoods except | or 2 of the train and engine service organizations 

Senator Kitregore. Thank you. 


CIO GROUPS 


Mr. Anperson. Others than the AFL organization may read this 
transeript and I would not want them to think that they were over- 
looked, and I am sure Mr. Kealey did not intentionally. The CIO 
holds contracts to some extent, but they are very much in the minority 
However, when they have disputes under their contracts, most gener 
ally they bring their disputes to this adjustment board. 

Senator KitGore. Which organization is that? 

Mr. Anperson. CIO. 

Senator Kircorse. | know, but which organizations are within th: 
ClO? 

Mr. Anpsrson. Some of the shop crafts. 

Senator Kircors. Thank you. 
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Mr. Keatey. You are welcome, sir. 

Senator Kitcors. You see, the lines of labor organizations in the 
United States are a very complicated affair, with the ClO, AFL, 
United Mine Workers, and then the brotherhoods and Railway 
Executives Association, and I am always trying to keep my mind 
intracked about those when we talk about anything pertaining to 
affiliation 

Mr. Keatey. We will be glad to answer any questions that the 
ommittee cares to ask. 

CASE WORKLOAD 


During the past fiscal year, the 4 divisions of the Board received 
nd docketed 2,092 cases, and disposed of 3,408. Many of these 
ases involve hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other than the establishment and operation of the regional or 
supplemental boards, which have been terminated, and other than 
he general increase in the cost of practically everything, there has 
been little change in the cost of operation of the Board. We have 
virtually the same number of employees and occupy the same space 
that has been occupied for several years. There has been some 
nerease in requirements for referees, but we do not consider it suf- 
ficient to be alarming. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Our estimate for the fiscal vear 1955 is $495,000, which is $2,000 
less than we have for the current vear. It is based upon our ex- 
perinece of more than 19 years. We should like to stress the fact 
that the salaries of the members of the Board are paid by the labor 
organizations and the carriers. It has been estimated that this 
amounts to about $500,000 a year. In addition, both labor organiza- 
tions and carriers, in some instances, furnish research and technical 
assistance to their members. Thus, these two parties furnish about 
half, or perhaps more than half the cost of maintaining the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad 
to answer any questions the committee may want to ask. 


CASE BACKLOG 


Senator Dirksen. I have one question. What is the oldest case 
pending before the Board? 

Mr. Keravey. Senator, I could not give you that in exact date, 
but I should say about three and a half years. 

Senator Dirksen. There is ovly one reason for asking the question. 
It was to see how far back your backlog goes and what are the diffi- 
culties that prevent the adjudication of a case like that. One would 
normally assume that over a period of 3% years some healing force 
would develop that would finally dispose of it. 


ORAL HEARINGS 


Mr. Keauey. That is a good question and it is asked by many. 
| would say to begin with, that particular case, confining it to a case, 
would be on the First Division. The reason for the delay is this: 
One of the reasons that contributes to it involves the oral hearing. 
Under the law, the parties if they so elect can have an oral hearing. 
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By the same token, the same parties can waive oral hearing if they s: 

decide. In other words, they put everything into the docket, and 

that is it. At other times while they will have everything in th: 
docket, but for reasons best known to themselves they will want a: 
oral hearing. When either party to the dispute requests oral hearing, 
the Board has no alternative other than to grant it. 

If John Jones sends in a case as of today and he requests ora! 
hearing, the First Division holds oral hearings once a year, generally 
about November. We set up our oral hearing calendar, send out 
30-day notices to all parties to disputes who have requested oral 
hearings, and oral hearings are held. Now, any and all cases that 
come in behind the case that oral hearing is requested and oral hearing 
is waived, they take precedence on what we call the calendar of heard 
cases ahead of the fellow that requested the oral hearing and his 
case does not go over on that calendar until the oral hearing has bee: 
held. That is one of the reasons that contributes to the delay in 
handling some cases, 

EXPEDITING CASES 


Then, of course, Mr. Chairman and Senator, we have a large docket 
of cases; these problems are complex. When they send in the disputes 
we try to minimize them so that we can cut down and save the tim: 
by telling the parties they must get everything into the submission. 
We try to minimize the proc edure at the hearings. We do not permit 
anything to be brought in after the case is made. All those things are 
done with the object in view of cutting down the consumption of 
time and contribute to productivity of the Board. But we have cases 
where we have anywhere from 50 to 250 pages in the docket and some- 
times they involve, as I said in the statement, thousands and thousands 
of dollars, and we prepare those cases, memoranda are furnished by 
both sides to the referee, awards are cited by both sides, and it just 
takes quite a while for both sides to get the meat out of the coconut in 
those cases to the referee so that he will be in a position to make a 
proper adjudication. 

Senator Torn. May I ask one question in connection with 
what Senator Dirksen asked? What is the difference that exists now 
that makes it impossible to bring this to an agreement or complete 
the negotiation? The oldest case here was some 3 years. 

Mr. Keauey. Yes. 

Senator Turn. What is the difference between the negotiating 
bodies that prevents them from getting together? 

Mr. Kwauery. It is over the application of the scheduled rule or 
rules that are involved in that particular case. 

Senator THyz. What might be the scheduled rule or rules? I am 
absolutely without understanding of the question and I am just trying 
to get my feet under me by understanding what is involved in the 
rule or rules here. 

Mr. Keauey. Let us say by way of illustration, Mr. Chairman, 
there is a claim by a road crew for yard work. It would have to be 
shown by the petitioner that under the rule the case was presented and 
that the road crew performed what is generally termed yard work 
and that switching was done. It would have to be shown that they 
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had done that before he would be entitled to pay under the rate 
applicable to that other classification. 

Senator Tuy. They are all working but they are all in disagree- 
ment and you are trying to negotiate and bring this to an understand- 
ing. 

Mr. Keauey. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. But they are at work. 

Mr. Keatry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. But the question of jurisdiction and whose rights 
are involved here is in dispute. 

Mr. Kraury. That is still hanging in suspense until we dispose of 
it on whatever one of the divisions of the Adjustment Board that has 
jurisdiction. 

Senator Taye. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Kiicore. In other words, the cases you handle do not 
involve work stoppages or strikes or anything of that kind? 

Mr. Keauzy. No, sir. 

Senator Kiicore. It goes to an adjustment between the employee 
and the employer. In other words, you stand in the position of a 
court where an employee sues for wages and the company defends 
and says we paid him the appropriate wages. That is the principal 
bulk of your cases? 

Mr. Keatery. That is substantially correct, Senator. There is no 
work stoppage or strike or anything. While there are out there 
working and cannot meet on these things they submit them to what- 
ever one of the divisions of the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
has jurisdiction. If it is train-and-engine-service employees, it comes 
to the first division. If it is painters or maintenance-of-way, they go 
to one of the other divisions. 

Senator Kiicore. Or it might be just a crew. 

Mr. Kwatry. That is right. 

Senator Kircorer. Or it might be one man. 

Mr. Keauey. That is right. 

Senator Kiicore. In other words, it is not necessarily a disagree- 
ment between a railroad and a union except for the fact that the union 
or brotherhood brings the case before the Board on the complaint of 
one of its members. 

Mr. Keauey. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 

Mr. DworsHak. No questions. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir, if you have completed your state- 
ment. 

That completes the morning hearing. 

(Thereupon at 11:10 a. m., Wednesday, March 17, 1954, a recess 
was taken subject to call of the Chair. ) 
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Clerk’s note.—The following proceedings were held on Thursday, 
March 11, 1954, and are inserted in the record at this”point for con- 
lormity 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


STATEMENTS OF RAYMOND J, KELLY, CHAIRMAN; HORACE W. 
HARPER, BOARD MEMBER; FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EX- 
ECUTIVE OFFICER; GEORGE F. PUSACK, CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
ASSISTANT; AND MICHAEL RUDISIN, DIRECTOR OF FISCAL 
ACCOUNTS 


Senator Tayr. We understand that we have an official of the 
Railroad Retirement Board. This is a good opportunity, not only 
for us but for you to come before the committee. 

We will be glad to have your comments right now. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and eCXpense Railroad Retirement Soard (trust fund): For expenses 
ssaryv for the Railroad Retirement Board, including not to exceed $1,000 for 

f attendance at meetings concerned with the work of the Board when 
specifically authorized by the Board; [purchase of one passenger motor vehicle, 


for replacement only;] and stenographic reporting services as authorized by sec- 
t 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 55a); [$6,207,000] , $6,108,000, 


to be derived from the railroad retirement account. 


Sec. 15 of the act of August 2, 1946, is quoted on p. 46 
imounts available for obligation 

1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
mate $6, 207, 000 $6, 207, 000 $6, 108, 000 

gated Dalance, estimated savings 68, 222 
Obligations incurred 6, 138, 778 6, 207, 000 6, 108, 000 

Obligations by activities 

Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings $564, 127 $563, 814 $555, 897 
rocessing and certification for payment of initial claims 4, 043, 453 3, 898, TRA 3, 866, 312 
Monthly recertification of awarded claims 753, 634 748, 021 673, 016 
4. Hearings and appeals 35, 359 38, 483 38, 483 
Actuarial services 163, 049 150, 972 141, 958 
6. General administration 579, 156 573, 925 | 566, 834 
7. Penalty mail 233, 000 265, 500 
Obligations incurred 6, 138, 778 6, 207, 000 6, 108, 000 
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ursday, Obligations by objects 
for con- 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
lotal number of permanent positions 1, 316 1, 272 1, 245 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 40 13 ; 
Average number of all employees 1, 205 1, 215 1, 204 
ACE W. A verage salaries and grades: 
* General schedule grades 
EF EX- Average salary $4, 100 $4, 169 $4. 160 
CUTIVE Average grade GS-5.3 GS-54 GS-5.3 
1 Personal services 
FISCAL Permanent positions $4, 757, 420 $4, 943, 745 $4, #02 
Other positions ‘ 137, 474 36, 167 87 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 19,114 20), 457 20 
Payment above basic rates 174, 815 18, 264 13, 596 
t , 
of ‘ he otal personal services 5, O88, 823 5, 018, 633 4, 973, 506 
yt only Travel 151, 013 142, 659 s, 842 
~ lransportation of things 9, 847 14, 353 11, 399 
{ Communication services 47, 261 47, 044 17, 960 
Penalty mail 233, 000 65, BOO 
Rents and utility services 349, 842 337, 647 345, 374 
Printing and reproduction 35, 047 48, 879 ‘4, 6 
Other vontractual services 63, 494 83, 485 70, 890 
Services performed by other agencies 301, 800 154, 526 49, 288 
8 Supplies and materials 62, 887 92, 633 109, 90F 
‘xpDense 4 Equipment 17, 621 18, 30 24, 32 
O00 for Refunds, awards, and indemnities 384 700 700 
a axes and assessments 10, 759 14, 234 15, 619 
rd when . iin ealteainel 
vehicl Obligations incurred se 6, 138, 778 6, 207, 000 6, 108, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator THyn. You may proceed in any manner that you desire. 

Mr. Ketry. My name is Raymond J. Kelly. I would like to make 
a very brief personal statement and then submit the statement for the 
record. 

Senator Taye. Yes, sir. That will be fine. 

Mr. Keuiy. I have been Chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board since September 1, 1953, and having held this position for just 
a little bit over 6 months, I have not had time to become entirely 
familiar with all of the many technical details of the various operations 
of the Board. 

However, I feel that I have acquired sufficient knowledge of the 
broader aspects of the organization, of the Board and its program, to 
permit me to assure this committee that there is underway in the 

soard a real constructive effort to accomplish the objectives of the 
administration’s program of efficiency and economy in Government 
operations. 

The Board and its staff are giving the closest attention to stream- 
lining programs, organization and staff and service activities. 


OPERATIONS APPROPRIATION 


The appropriation request for 1955 reflects our planning along these 
lines. The number of regional offices has been reduced from 9 to 7. 
Amounts requested for operations are based upon increased produc- 
tivity and lower unit cost. Substantial savings in personnel costs are 
expected to be realized in the offices of the Director of Research, the 
Department of Law, and the general auditor and the Board is planning 
to absorb the costs of penalty mail, and the writing and mailing of 
retirement benefit checks which has heretofore been a function of the 
lreasury Department. 

The Board is also giving attention to the human element as a 
factor in the reduction of costs. It has conducted a survey of em- 
ployee attitudes, designed to reveal areas which might be improved, 
to give employees a greater sense of satisfaction on their jobs. 

While this survey showed that the attitudes of Board employees in 
ore neral compared favorably with those of employees in private 
industry, we are nevertheless making every effort to improve working 
conditions so as to boost morale and productivity to a Maximum. 
Despite constant improvement in productivity, operating procedures 
and organization, any agency that is operating efficiently is hard put 
to show constant decreases in appropriation requests from year to 
year. 

Not only is the agency faced with the problem of assimilating in- 
creased costs for materials and services, it also is confronted with the 
necessity of finding ways and means of meeting costs of automatic 
annual salary increases, mandatory depletion of annual leave balance 8, 
substantive legislative changes, and this year the cost of penalty mail. 

In the aggregate, these items represent a substantial portion of the 
appropriation request, and in my judgment we are rapidly reaching 
the point where an agency that ‘has been operating efficiently under 
sound budgetary practices may find itself po longer able to absorb 
these costs. 
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APPOINTMENT OF BOARD MEMBERS 


As you are aware, Mr. Chairman, the Board is comprised of 3 mem- 
bers appointed for terms of 5 years. The statute provided that one 
member shall be appointed from recommendations made by repre- 
sentatives of the employees, and one member shall be appointed from 
recommendations made by representatives of the carriers, in both 
cases, as the President shall direct, so as to provide representation on 
the Board satisfactory to the largest number respectively of employees 
and carriers concerned. 

The third member, who shall be the Chairman of the Board, 
appointed without recommendation by either carriers or employees, 
and shall not be in the employment of or be pecuniarily or otherwis: 
interested in any carrier or organization of employees. 

Besides myself, the labor member of the Board is here present. this 
morning, and we have a number of members of our technical staff here 
at the present time, and all of us are prepared to the best of our abilit) 
to answer any questions that you may have. 

At this time I would like to submit for the record the prepared 
statement of the entire Board 

Senator Tuy. It will be printed in the record, sit 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Railroad Retiremen 
Board is an independent agency in the executive branch of the Federal Gover: 
ment It administers the Railroad Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemploy 
ment Insurance Act which provides a system of social insurance for railroad 
employees and their families 

The Board is administered by three members appointed by the President, )y 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate One of the three members of 
the Board represents railroad management, whose tax payments account for 50 
percent of the funds for the maintenance of the retirement system and 100 per 
cent of the f nds for maintenance of the unemployment system Anothe 
member represents railroad labor, whose payments account for the remaining 
50 percent of the cdést of the retirement system. The third member, who is the 
chairman, represents neither railroad management nor labor and shall not be i 
the employment of or be pecuniarily or otherwise interested in any carrier or 
orgé marae of employees 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act, benefits are paid to aged and permanently 
disabled employees and their wives, and to the widows, widowers, children, and 
parents of deceased employees. Under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, payments are made to workers who are unemployed, sick, or temporarily 
disabled 

At the end of December 1953, approximately 546,000 persons were being paid 
annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act, including 280,000 retired employees, 
94,000 wives of retired employees, and 164,000 widows, children, and parents of 
deceased employees. Payments were being made at the rate of about $475 
million a year. Taxes were being collected in equal shares from employers and 
employees at the rate of about $640 million a year. Under the Railroad Unem 
ployment Insurance Act, 295,000 employees were paid $97 million in benefits 
during fiscal year 1952-53. 

The Board also maintains records of wages and serviee for over 9,700,000 
persons who have worked in the railroad industry at some time since 1937. During 
1953, service and earings were recorded for more than 2 million employees. The 
railroad industry, as covered by the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unem 
ployment Insurance Acts, includes all railroad, express, and sleeping-car_ com- 
panies subject to part | of the Interstate Commerce Act and, in addition 
companies affiliated with such carriers and certain railroad associations. 

To all intents and purposes, the railroad retirement and unemployment insur 
ance systems are self-sustaining. Our funds for paying benefits and for adminis 
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trative costs come from trust funds established by taxes paid by railroads and 
railroad employees. 

rhe costs of the railroad retirement-survivor benefit system are financed by 
eans of a payroll tax on each employee’s earnings up to $300 a month. The 
axes are collected at the rate of 644, percent in equal shares from employers and 
employees by the Bureau of Internal Revenue under the Railroad Retirement 
fax Act, and are deposited in the general funds of the United States Treasury. 
(he Secretary of the Treasury then transfers to the railroad retirement account 
i trust fund) the actual amount of taxes as they are covered into the Treasury 
luring the year. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not immediately needed for benefit 
payments or administration are invested in special 3-percent Treasury notes 
lhe interest earned on these notes is added to the reserve in the railroad retirement 


account, 
axes were first collected under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act in 1937. 
initial rate was 2% percent, but it has progressed to the final, maximum 
ite of 64, percent, effective January 1, 1952. ‘This rate applies to employees 


d employers alike on employee earnings up to $300 a month. 
Funds for operating the unemployment and sickness benefit system come from 
ntributions collected by the Board directly from employers only No contri- 
tions are made by employees. Unemployment contributions are permanently 
ippropriated to the Board by the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
The original act provided for a 3-percent contribution rate of an employee's 
nings up to $300 a month. In 1948, however, the rate was placed on a sliding 
ale ranging from one-half percent to 3 percent, depending upon the balance 
the railroad unemployment insurance account (a trust fund) at the end of each 
receding Se ptember. 
Of the annual contributions, an amount equal to 0.2 percent of the taxable pay- 
is set aside to cover administrative expenses; the rest goes into the unemploy- 


insurance account for the purpose of paying benefits. However, any amount 
excess of $6 million remaining in the administrative fund at the end of a fiscal 
ir is transferred to the benefit aceount. ‘These transfers have totaled over $90 
lion since the beginning of the system Funds in the aecount which are no 


eded immediately are deposited in the United States Treasury, and the interest 
irned on them provides an additional source of income to the system, 
rhe appropriation request for administrative expenses of operations under the 
rement program actually is not a request for an appropriation of money from 
eral funds of the Treasury, but a request to transfer amounts from one trust 
ount to another and as such has no effect on the total amount of the Federal 
budget. 
he performance contemplated under the request of $6,108,000 for fiscal vear 
5 will contribute further to the Board’s record of achievement in increasing the 
ficiency and economy of operations year by year. Notwithstanding the com 
xities introduced into the claims adjudicativn processes by recent amendments 
the Railroad Retirement Act, administrative costs will represent only 1.2 cents 
of every dollar spent under the railroad retirement system in 1955 
Che budget justifications on a performance basis tor the fiscal year 1955 break 
down the Board’s retiremeat operations into six major activities which have been 
ated to basic work-measurement units and converted in terms of cost per unit 


and units per man-year. We have, in conformance with the per‘ormance budget 
‘int of view, prepared a series ot tabular statements and narrative discussions 
emphasizing activities rather than organization units A comparison of actual 


lata for fiscal year 1953 with those estimated for 1954 and 1955 will disclose con 
istent inereases in productivity and decreases in unit costs, 

The Board has continued aggressively to seek tne objectives of increased 
efficiency and economy of operations by constantly exploring ways and means 
for improving its own internal procedures and through clarification ot information 
riven to applicants and potential applicants so that a minimum of investigation 
vill be required in processing claims. ‘Ibe staffing requirements and the flow 
ot work of the various offices are under constant scrutiny, the operating procedures, 
orms, and form letters are constantlv being examined and revised, substitution 
ot meenanical for manual processes is being studied, and otner measures are being 
taken to improve tne efficiency or economy of operations and to expedite the pay- 
vent of claims. The Board has always welcomed and cooperated with the 
surveys and inspections of service and regulatory agencies such as Civil Service 
Commission, General Services Administration, Bureau of tre Budget, and the 
Ceneral Accounting Office, the results of whicr have been uniformly commenda- 
tory to the Board, 
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The progress of the Board can be realized by a comparison of operating resu 
for the fiseal year 1942 and the last completed fiscal year, 1953. During tha 
period, in spite of the rising costs of all materials and supplies and numero 
general pay raises for Federal employees, the administrative cost of paying benefit 
has decreased substantially In fisea, year 1942, out of each dollar paid out und 


the retirement program, 97.8 cents went for benefits and 2.2 cents for all costs of 


administration, including salaries, rents, supplies and materials. Administratiy 
costs rose as high as 2.7 cents in 1947, but in fiscal year 1953, for each such dolia: 
spent, 98.7 cents went for benefits and only 1.3 cents for all expenses of paying t 
benefits As previously stated, we estimate administrative costs for fisval yea 
1955 as 1.2 cents out of each dollar spent. To state the comparison in anoth« 
way, With about the same average number of emplovees in both years, 1942 a: 
1953, the Board in 1953 processed more than 3 times as many claims and pai 
about 3 times as many beneficiaries under the retirement program, and it process 
more than 4 times as many claims and paid almost 5 times as many beneficiari: 
under the unemployment-sickness program, as it did in 1942 

The progress of the Board in administering a progressively more efficient ar 
economical organization is demonstrated by the actions being taken and th 
results being attained in 1954 and those planned for in 1955, as reflected in ou 
budget request It is estimated that the expense of processing retirement wor} 
loads, priced at 1953 unit costs, would have been about $6,331,000 for 1954 and 
$6,418,000 for 1955, as compared with the basic amounts of $5,974,000 a 
$5,842,500, respectively, contemplated for expenditure under our revised budget 
for those years, exclusive of amounts required under Public Law 286 to reimbur 
the Post Office Department for handling the Board’s mailing matter. Similarly 
with approximately equal basic workloads under the Railroad Unemploymen 
Insurance Act in all 3 vears, it is estimated that the basic administrative expense 
will decline from $5,771,000 in 1953 to $5,603,000 in 1954 and $5,509,000 in 1955 
exclusive of amounts required under Public Law 286. To summarize, we pla 
to decrease our overall basic administrative expenses $151,000 in 1954 and $377,006 
in 1955, as compared with 1953, notwithstanding the substantial increases 
workloads, 

These savings have been made possible in many ways, among which are thi 
following: 

The integration in the Board, of disbursing functions formerly performed b\ 
the Treasury Department, with accounting operations performed by the Board 
resulting in the elimination of some operations and the streamlining of others 

Closing two regional offices of the Board, at Denver and Minneapolis, and r 
distribution of territories among the remaining seven regional offices, with in 
creased standards of productivity being established therein. 

Elimination of field office positions not fully justified. 

Reorganization of ‘bureau of retirement claims, involving establishment of 
internal competitive groups for processing similar types of work. 

Reductions in staff of the generai auditor through reassignment of work of a 
operating or fiscal nature. 

Reductions in staff of bureau of law through consolidations and reassignment of 
work. 


Reductions in staff of the director of research through elimination of certain 


elements of analytical and statisticai work. 


Senator Turn. Do any of you other gentlemen have any com- 
ments that you would like to make? 


Mr. Pusackx. We can enter into a detailed explanation of our 


justification of the appropriation, or we are ready to answer such 


questions as the committee may have. That is at the desire of the 


chairman. 

Senator Dirksen. I suppose, with all the data with respect to the 
workload, processing of claims and that sort of thing, is all recited 
here? 

Mr. Keuiy. It may not be recited exactly in the statement, but 
I think you will find it in our justification. 

Senator Taye. Yes, it appears in the justification, and it may be 
found in table 1, page 1, of the book that you have right there. 
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ACTUARIAL BASIS OF FUND 


Senator Dirksen. I would have only 1 or 2 general statements at 
the moment, and 1 of these might take an awfully long time 
But there is an increasing interest, of course, in the actuarial basis 
now of the act as it is administered in view of the amendments that 
Congress sees fit to add to the act from time to time Is a general 
statement on that before us now, or not? 

Mr. McKenna. It does not inelude that, Senator. 

Mr. Kutiy. I might say, the only thing that ever worries the 
Board is the question of providing funds to meet the increasing cost 
of legislation that has been passed, and it has been the policy of the 
Board to oppose legislation which does not accomplish that. 

Senator Dirksen. It remains, of course, for Congress to initiate 
the policy under which the Board operates, and whether or not stand- 
ards, criteria, and maxima and minima in a whole field of age and 
benefits and disability and that sort of thing, shall be modified is the 
responsibility of Congress. Have you initiated any studies that will 
be placed before the Congress at some early date with respect to the 
whole operation of the system and its soundness, its ultimate actuarial 
soundness? If it is to operate on a basis where at all times it can be 
regarded like an insurance company that must be sound under law, 
whether or not there would be some studies and some data furnished 
to Congress to indicate where we will be in the near future and in the 
days ahead under the act as it now stands voday ? 

Mr. McKenna. Senator, there was a joint committee of the House 
and Senate that conducted a study extending over several years and 
rendered its report last year to Congress. 

Senator Dirksen. Yes; I am generally familiar with that. 


REPORT ON FUNDING OPERATION 


Mr. McKenna. That is a very extensive report on the funding 
operation. In addition, the Board’s 1952 annual report contains the 
latest actuarial evaluation of the funds, so there are current figures 
available, 

Senator Tuyr. We find here, for instance, in the audit report sub- 
mitted to Congress by the Comptroller General, on page 2, the pres- 
ent tax rate is 12% percent of the taxable payroll which provides funds 
for the railroad retirement system does not equal the level cost of the 
system as it now exists. The report of the fifth evaluation of the rail- 
road retirement account made on December 31, 1950, and the aceom- 
panying comments of the actuarial advisement committee disclose a 
tax rate of 13.41 percent is needed to finance the system on a level- 
cost basis. 

Of course this is a situation with which Congress will have to deal 
with specifically, if you make this actuarially sound. That. of course, 
is What the comptroller has made a study of. This is something we 
will have to concern ourselves with one of these days. 

Mr. Harper. Without having made an agreement, there is a tacit 
agreement or at least a partial agreement between the employees 
and various Members of Congress on the advice of actuaries that a 
difference of 1 percent or less poses no immediate danger. Of course, 
in the long haul, those two figures have to come together. 
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Senator Tuy. It is an obligation of Government which they some- 
times will have to assume. 


BASIS OF COST ESTIMATES 


Mr. Harper. These cost estimates of course are based upon 
assumptions. As those assumptions develop, there do come definite 
changes in the figures from time to time, I have in mind an unfore- 
seen increase of wages which had a very marked effect on our status. 
So as these things change 

Senator Tuyr. Do you mean the person on retirement had earned 
the higher retirement in the last years than you had contemplated or 
anticipated as the schedule was set up? 

Mr. Harper. No, sir. I had reference to the earnings of railroad 
people which are taxable now. The wages having gone up, and of 
course, the tax return is oreater. 

That makes a change in the figures, and in the cost estimates. 
The act provides that each 3 years the members of the Advisory 
Committee come in, 1 representing the railroads, 1 the Government 
and another representing the railroad employees, to take a look at 
our figures, or to audit our figures and make reports and recommenda- 
tions in connection with that. That is what Mr. McKenna referred 
to, which you will find in the report that has just been issued. 

Mr. Kexiiy. | might add that the reason the increase in taxes has 
come about is because more and more people have reached the top 
of the base, and pay taxes on the total amount on which they pos- 

bly could pay, as the w age level increases. 

Senator Dirksen. How does the total number of railroad employees 
who are eligible for benefits under the act compare now with the 
figure, let us say of 20 years ago, 15 vears ago, 10 vears, or 5 years ago? 
Has there been a sharp diminution in the overall number of railroad 
workers who come under the Act? 


REDUCTION IN RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Harper. Yes, sir. The reduction in number of employees 
on the railroads has been substantial. Of course, during the war 
vears they went up to about a million six hundred thousand, but it 
has gone down now to about a million and a quarter, as compared 
with about 2% million employed in the early twenties. 

Senator Kitcors. Has there not been a change also with the 
installation of diesels, that they have had to bring certain new type 
employees in to take care of the diesels and letting some of the experts 
on steam go? Is that not right? 

Mr. Harper. Mainly with respect to shopworkers. There has 
been a decrease in the number of boilermakers and machinists, and a 
larger number of course of electricians employed im connection with 
the operation of diesels. But except for those and certain other 
classes of shopmen, the diesels have not affected employment, except 
that they no longer train—— 

Senator Tuyr. The change has been quite gradual and therefore 
your retirement system has been benefiting those that have been in 
the steam locomotive field. Now with the oncoming of the diesel 
and electricians required, there is just that gradual shift. So there 
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is or has been no layoff, but there has probably been some transfer 
from one division to another to accommodate the steam engineers. 

Mr. Harper. The steam locomotive engineers, of course, took over 
the diesels. The steam locomotive engineers merely acquired knowl- 
edge of the operation of the diesels and just switched from steam type 
of locomotive to the diesel type. 


DIESEL OPERATLON 


Senator Toye. But the electrician and mechanic who took care 
of the diesel, however, he was a different type of qualified personnel. 
The man who pulled the throttle and rang the bell and observed the 
right-of-way, he could be the old steam engineer, but the old steam 
engineer did not go down and tinker with the diesel units. 

Mr. Harpnr. They did not do that before, Senator. There was a 
distinction between the locomotive engineers and the shopmen who 
serviced locomotives. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, but on the run, in the field, however, the engi- 
neer took care of his own locomotive, whereas now if there is any ad- 
justment needed on the diesel, I don’t think that the engineer is the 
man who is qualified to go back there and work on that diesel or the 
electrical unit of that diesel. 

Mr. Harper. I think probably to about the same extent as hereto- 
fore, because in ordinary operations the repairs and the maintenance 
of locomotives are done by the shopmen rather than by the operat- 
ing crew. 

Senator Kitcore. Mr. Chairman, the reason I brought that up 
was, is not the operational end of this change in the maintenance end, 
where you had a change in personnel? 

Mr. Harper. That is correct. 

Senator Ronertson. Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, Senator Robertson. 


LIABILITIES AGAINST RETIREMENT FUND 


Senator Ropertson. I have sort of a private opinion about this 
railroad retirement fund, because after the Supreme Court cut down 
the original bill, I handled there in the Ways and Means Committee 
the tax feature of the bill that stood up and financed the program that 
we now have. I also have a high regard for the railroads that are so 
essential to our economy. It is the best developed transportation 
system in the world, and I have a high regard for the members of these 
brotherhoods that are working for the railroads, because they are 
highly regarded citizens and workers. 

I have been a little concerned, however, over the report that some 
member of your Board gave to our Appropriations Committee last 
year, that the liabilities against this retirement fund were accruing 
far faster than the assets. What is the present picture on that? 


SECURITY OF FINANCING SYSTEM 


Mr. Harper. Our system of financing is secure only in the sense 
that Congress has the continuing power to tax, and that the railroads 
continue to operate. Our system isn’t on the same basis as an in- 
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surance company would be, in the sense that if we went out of business 
today we could immediately pay off liabilities in full. We have people 
working now who are not retired, but who are paying taxes in the 
meantime until they do retire. So there is sort of a continuing evolu- 
tion in the new entries coming into the service, offsetting those that 
leave, so that these liabilities will be taken care of as the years go by 
provided, of course, that the railroads still operate and Congress 
continues to exercise its authority to tax the railroads and its em- 
ployees. 
ESTIMATE OF LIABILITIES 


Senator Roserrson. I can say this, that I do not want to see this 
pension fund merged with any other pension system. I want to see 
it kept separate like we intended it. I also want to see the young 
men now working be paid a pension that we promised them when 
their retirement period comes. What is the present estimate of accrued 
liabilities in excess of anticipated assets? 

Mr. Harper. I think, Senator, that the answer would lie in the 
difference in the figures given, 12% percent tax upon payrolls, and 
the cost, estimated at 13.41 percent. Now, as to the estimate of 
the liabilities, the accrued liabilities, in terms of dollars and millions 
of dollars, I could not give you that. We would have to get that 
from our actuary. 

Senator Ronertson. Somebody must have it, or at least certainly 
have the estimate that you had last year, or you wouldn’t have given 
it. 

Mr. McKenna. We have the estimate available, sir. 

Senator Roprertson. How much is it? 

Mr. McKenna. I do not have it here. It is in the actuarial value 
as published in our annual report. 

Senator Roperrson. Could you approximate it? 

Mr. McKenna. I would hesitate to do that. 

Senator Ronerrson. It runs up into the billions. We might as 
well show what the facts are. If you have it in the report, this is a 
good time to put it into this record, because a lot of people do not 
have your report, as it is not a widely circulated document. 

Mr. McKenna. Could I obtain that information and supply it for 
the record? 

Senator Ropertson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


UNFUNDED AccruED LIABILITY 


The latest figures on the unfunded accrued liabilities of the railroad retirement 
system are as of December 31, 1950. Considering the effect of all the 1951 amend- 
ments to the Railroad Retirement Act, exclusive of the financial interchange with 
OASI, the unfunded accrued liability was $10,475 million. It was estimated that 
the financial interchange with OASI resulted in shifting $5,915 million of that 
amount to the OASI, system, leaving the railroad retirement system with the 
remaining $4,560 million. The latter figure of approximately $4.6 billion is on 
account of the portion of railroad retirement benefits which are not reimbursable 
from the OASI trust fund. 


INCOME AND LIABILITY 


Senator Kincorr. Could I ask a question at that point. I may 
have misunderstood something. As I understood it, the tax was 
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12% percent and the outgo 13.41 percent. Therefore, your outgo is 
exceeding your tax, is it not? 

Mr. McKenna. That isn’t exactly outgo. That is over the long 
range. Our income, we will say, is 12.5 and our liability is the equiv- 
alent of a tax rate of 13. 4, a difference of 0.9. We have been assured 
by this independent ac tuarial advi isory committee that we mentioned 
to you before, composed of profe ssional actuaries, appointed by the 
railroads and labor organizations as well as the Treasury, that the 
difference of 0.9 is not a dangerous difference, and there is enough 
change in trends in the economic situation over the long range of the 
country where that could very well be take care of, just by the change 
in economic trends. It is not a dangerous situation. 

Senator Kinegore. | wanted that explained. 

Senator Tuyn. I would say here, in looking at this audit report to 
the Congress, the United States Railroad Retirement Board for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, and this is by the Comptroller 
General, we find over here on page 16 a sentence that reads: 


On the valuation figures, allowing for the tax deficiency since 1950, such un- 
funded liabilities are now increasing at the rate in excess of $45 million a year. 


For the sake of the record, we will have inserted from this report 
page 15 and over through page 16, which will deal with the question 
of what the fund situation is. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


ACTUARIAL CONDITION oF THE RaILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 requires the Board to make, at intervals 
not exceeding 3 years, an estimate of the liabilities created under the railroad 
retirement acts and provides for the appointment of an Actuarial Advisory Com- 
mittee which shall examine the actuarial reports and estimates made by the Board 
and shall have authority to recommend to the Board stich changes in actuarial 
methods as it may deem necessary. A report of the fifth triennial valuation of 
the railroad retirement account, together with a statement of the Actuarial Advisory 
Committee, prepared in accordance with these requirements, is included in the 
Board’s annual report for 1952. 

According to the Committee the fifth triennial valuation report concludes that 
as of December 31, 1950, ‘‘the required rate of contribution, as reduced by an 
estimated net credit of 0.59 percent from the OASIT trust fund, was 13.41 percent 
of taxable payrolls, as compared to scheduled taxes substantially equivalent to 
12.50 percent (12.0 percent in 1951 and 12.5 percent thereafter). These figures 
indicate a deficiency somewhat in excess of 0.9 percent in the combined tax rates 
payable after 1950. The corresponding figures in the 1947 valuation were: 
required rate, 12.72 pe reent; equivalent taxes, 12.42 percent; indicated deficiency 
in tax rates, 0.30 percent. 

The following is quoted from the statement of the Chairman of the Board: 

‘The report shows that the level cost of the railroad retirement system as it 
now exists is 13.41 percent of the taxable payroll, that is, a tax rate of 13.41 per- 
cent would be required to finance the system indefinitely. This rate is approxi- 
mately 0.9 percent above the present tax rate. In arriving at the level cost, 
allowance was made for funds on hand and interest at 3 percent. While the 
valuation was made as of December 31, 1950, all level cost figures take into con- 
sideration the 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act and the appli- 
cable portions of the 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act.” 

The Committee further stated that: 

“The required rate of 13.41 percent given in the report takes account of all 
liabilities as of the valuation date and on the basis of a $5 billion annual payroll 
seems as accurate an estimate of cost, on the bases herein described, as the avail- 
able data permit. The estimated adjustments with the OASI trust fund may of 
course change considerably as the actual experience develops. The Committee 
would emphasize that a level rate such as that calculated does not reflect the cost 
of the system in the usual sense of eventually amortizing all benefits, to the extent 
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that benefits have been, or may be, capitalized as interest-bearing liabilities. On 
the valuation figures, allowing for the tax deficiencies since 1950, such unfunded 
liabilities are now increasing at a rate in excess of $45 million a year.” 

With respect to the indicated deficiency of approximately 0.9 percent in the 
present tax rate, the Board states that there is a possiblity and it entertains the 
hope that experience under the 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act 
will operate either to eliminate or reduce the present estimated deficit. The 
Board further states that if future triennial valuations disclose a situation danget- 
ous to the railroad retirement account, it will recognize and meet the obligation 
resting upon it to take app) opriate action either to increase revenues or to decrease 
benefits 


SOUNDNESS OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


Senator Rornerrson. | have brought this matter up twice because 
I know that this retirement fund at the moment is on a sounder basis 
than the old-age and curvivors insurance program. That has accumu- 
lated liabilities far in excess of what the *y are here. The accumulated 
liabilities of the general civil-service retirement fund are far in excess 
of those of the Railroad Retirement Board. But when we consider 
legislation that will make additional demands upon the retirement 
fund, it is only proper for us to know what we are looking at for the 
long pull 

Naturally, I would like to see retired men be put on at least $75 
a month. Isn’t that the limitation? 

Mr. Harper. For disabled annuitants, yes. But for the others: 


DUAL BENEFITS DENIED 


Senator Roserrson. And a great many of them think that we 
should abolish the present ban on dual benefits so a man can get full 
benefits under the social security system and under the retirement 
system at the same time. There has been some difference of opinion 
among the various labor organizations as to what kind of legislation 
they want. 

As far as the one program is concerned it would be very much in 
the interests of those who have already retired and might not be in 
the best interest of those who are still working. 

Has your Board given any testimony to any committee on what 
we should do with respect to the bill that would abolish the ban on 
dual benefits? 

POSITION OF BOARD 


Mr. McKenna. The Board has consistently gone on record oppos- 
ing the repeal of that provision, and likewise any proposed legislation 
that has been submitted to the Board for comment, in that the Board 
has consistently taken the position that it will oppose any legislation 
unless it includes provision for additional money to finance any 
additional benefits. 

Senator Rosertson. Just go ahead and say why the Board takes 
that position. 

Mr. McKenna. The Board takes that position because it realizes 
that the liabilities now exceed the tax income, and although there 
is still a margin of safety, it feels that it can not go beyond that point 
and still discharge its responsibilities i in servicing the fund. 

Senator Ronertson. Thank you. 

Mr. Ketty. In reference to testimony, we appear tomorrow before 
Mr. Wolverton’s committee in the House. 
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Senator Ropertson. And tomorrow your position will be the same 
as it is today? 

Mr. Keuiy. Well, a majority of the Board are approving the 
present Wolverton-Smith bill, or Smith-Wolverton bill. 

Senator Rospertson. Which Smith is that? 

Mr. Keuuy. Senator Smith of New Jersey. 


PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED BILI 


Senator Ropertson. What does that bill do? 

Mr. McKenna. That increases benefits in fringe areas, but it also 
provides for an increase in the tax base, which will take care of any 
increased benefits that are proposed in the bill. 

Senator Ropertson. It increases the tax on the workers or the 
railroads? 

Mr. McKenna. It increases the tax on the railroads and the 
employees by increasing the taxable income ceiling from $300 to $350. 

Senator Ropertson. And is there going to be objection to letting 
the retired man supplement his income beyond $75 if he is able to? 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Robertson, the House has passed that bill 
in this session that repeals the amendments placed in the act in 1951 
that makes that restriction and the question is pending over here 
before the Senate. 

Senator Rosertson. I knew the House had passed it. I have 
gotten plenty of mail on it. As I say, I am interested in the railroad 
workers and I have always tried to do what I thought was best for 
them. Iam searching for light. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Dirksen, of course, is a member of that labor 
committee. 

Senator Dirksen. No, I am not. 

Senator Tuyr. I am sorry, I have made a mistake. 


QUESTION OF DUAL BENEFITS 


Senator Kincorr. Mr. Chairman, I laid the foundation for this 
question when I brought up the question of this transition of em- 
ployees on the question of employees on these diesels. In other words, 
with the maintenance employees there has been a transition stage, and 
as you say, steamfitters, boilermakers and others have been laid off, 
and their places taken by others. I have had a number of complaints 
on this dual situation. That was what I was leading up to when | 
asked the question. ‘That is, dual benefits. There are a number of 
cases in which a man not old enough to get retirement, but still have 
retirement coming to him, when he would have reached the proper age, 
took employment on the outside, had to, and thereby built up social 
security benefits. Those fellows are pretty much up in arms over the 
fact that due to the fact they were laid off, their retirement benefits to 
the retirement board were reduced by the reason of that layoff, and 
they were not allowed to let a part of that slack be taken up by social 
security. What is the Board’s information on that? That is what I 
am getting at. Is that very widespread? 

Mr. Harper. It is, in the circumstances and by reason of the facts 
that you related. That is becoming a situation to be coped with. I 
am very much in the position of you gentlemen. I am the labor 
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representative on the Board, and I represent both the operating and 
nonoperating groups. I try my best to walk the tight rope in between 
the views of the two groups. If and when my advice is asked by 
either group, I try to give it to them. I only use my own independent 
judgment in cases where I have to decide one way or the other in a 
divided issue. I make that explanation so you will know how and why 
I vote on this. 

The two groups are in disagreement. Obviously, I cannot be for 
both or against both. So in that case, I had to exercise my own 
independent judgment. I went along with the Board in the advocacy 
of this 3 (b) proposal. A sort of involved and long explanation would 
be required, but briefly it is not sound to provide a system under which 
a man can get greater benefits from having worked for two employers 
than he would have gotten had he remained with the original employer 
That simply means, that it is unsound in my judgment and in the 
judgment of many, for a man to be induced or inclined to leave railroad 
service, say, at age 60, and then under the new start provisions get 
$85 under the social security. 


ILLUSTRATION CITED 


Let me give you a simple illustration just to show that there are 
arguments on both sides. Let’s assume that Chairman Kelly and I 
are both employed by railroads, and each of us has our minimum of 30 
years, and each of us is entitled to an annuity upon the attainment of 
age 65. Under the retirement system you can take a reduced annuity 
at age 60. Let’s assume for the purpose of this illustration that at 
age 60 I have my annuity made. Instead of getting my full annuity 
of $150, I take a $50 reduction and immediately begin drawing a 
hundred dollarsa month. Mr. Kelly stays in the railroad service. He 
continues to pay 6% percent taxes until he is 65, 6% percent on his 
earnings up to $300 until he gets to be 65. In the meantime I have 
gone out and have found social security employment and taking 
advantage of the new start provisions, you know, where your annuities 
are based on your earnings after 1951 and running until the time of 
retirement, then when I get to be 65, I get the hundred, plus the 85, 
and in the meantime I have drawn a hundred dollars per month for 5 
years. And Colonel Kelly, when he retires at the same time, at age 
65, will get 165.60 and I will get 185 dollars. In the intervening 8 
years he has paid 6% percent tax, and I have only paid 2 percent tax, 
and in addition J have drawn a hundred dollars per month for 5 years. 

That is one argument against it. But I can appreciate your 
questions about the man who involuntarily leaves. 


RETIREMENT INEQUITIES 


Senator Roperrson. | was talking about a case where due to change 
in railroad operations, or what we call r. i. f. in Government, a reduc- 
tion in force, a man involuntarily was laid off before he reached 
retirement age. 

ry 

The cases that have come to me were men who have not reached the 
age of 60 yet, but still had enough service in to make them eligible 
for some retirement pay when they did reach the age of 65. 
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In order to live, they had to take a job, and having taken that job, 
they had a 2-percent reduction from their pay, and then were pre- 
cluded from taking advantage of the thing by reason of that. 

That is the type of case that I think is causing the trouble. It is 
not the other type, because plainly the other one is most inequitable, 
where a man voluntarily steps out and pulls into this other status. 

One particular case | happen to remember, and know very weil, 
because the man talked to me quite a while, was where he was laid 
off by the railroad, through an operational change, and he couldn’t 
get back. He tried to. He went to work at a much lower salary in 
order to live. Of course, he worked on social security for about 7 
or 8 years. Then of course he had a very low retirement from the 
retirement board by reason of the fact that he had not been permitted 
to go ahead and work the whole thing out until he reached the age of 
65. He felt he was being pretty seriously discriminated against 
because, through no fault of his own, he had not been permitted to 
reach the peak that he could have reached had the railroads continued 
to employ him. 

But he, along with others, was laid off. 

Senator Tuy. Could we ascertain what percent of the employees 
that may have been so affected? If it is a large percent due to the 
change from steam to diesel, and so forth, then, of course, it is exceed- 
ingly serious. But it is serious to the one individual that gets so 
caught. 

Senator Kircore. In West Virginia we got hit kind of hard because 
B. & O. went practically all diesel, and C. & O. went practically over 
to diesel. Our maintenance force dewn there has had pretty much 
of a changeover in our shops. A lot of very competent men were laid 
off and had to go out to find employment in other capacities in order 
to live. 

Senator Toye. Could we get a percent of the employees or what 
number may be so affected? It would be extremely serious if it 
involved very many people, you see, and it should be checked. 

Senator Kricors. This one man came to me and said, “I cannot 
live on the retirement pay due to the fact I was laid off. If I could 
get both, I could live. I paid my social-security tax, and I took a 
much lower salary than I was vetting in the shops.”’ 

My recollection is that he was a boilermaker. 


ESTIMATE OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED 


Mr. Pusack. Mr. Chairman, on the question of what percent of the 
eraployees are affected, we have no means of knowing except by 
estimates who may be affected in the future, and I don’t know whether 
this is a good guess. But probably of some 255,000 annuitants now on 
the rolls, I believe there are about 20,000 that are affected by this 
3 (b). 

Mr. McKenna. 30,000. 

Mr. Pusack. I understand some of the 30,000 are survivors. 

Mr. McKenna. That is right. With regard to the statistics that 
you wanted, Mr. Chairman, we have no records as to the reason why 
individuals have left railroad employment. However, we might get 
at it another way, and that would be by taking selected occupations 
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that might be involved in dieselization and comparing the employ- 
ment for, let us say 1950 with the employment for 1953. 

Senator Kitcore. I do believe it would be advisable to do that, 
and the people who actually suffer from it, some steps then could be 
taken by the Congress to protect them. But those who are trying to 
be double beneficiaries on their own volition, we could protect the 
other railroad workers against their depredations. I thought possibly 
some legislation might be needed. I would suggest to the Board that 
a little study be made of that. 


LABOR COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. Harper. | think it may be helpful to say to you gentlemen that 
Senator Griswold, as chairman of the subcommittee of the Labor Com- 
mittee, conducted hearings on the proposal to repeal section 3 (b) 
a few weeks ago. It is my understanding, and I do not think I am 
telling any tales out of school, when I say to you that he said in effect 
to these employee organizations, ‘You better get together and arrive 
at something that is equitable and something that is agreeable to 
both.” 

I predict that within the next few weeks some mutually acceptable 
solution to the 3 (b) issue will be arrived at. 

Senator Tuyn. That seems to be the answer to what we have been 
discussing. 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION STUDY 


Senator Kitcore. I have a question I want to ask, but I don’t 
know whether it is the appropriate time or not. 

I am informed that the Board has never complied with section 12 (q) 
of the act, that is, that one that provides for an accident prevention 
study. Could you tell me something about why that has not been 
done? The section says it shall do this. 

Mr. Harper. That is true, and I have it in mind to bring that to 
the attention of the Board, as the labor member, because the request 
has come to me that we make a study as required by the mandatory 
language. We have not done that, because a few years ago, only a few 
vear ago, our Board made an extensive study of that subject and we 
have just let it go by default, more than anything else. 

The section that is referred to is one that required the Board to 
make a study on accidents, their cause and prevention of them, of 
railroad accidents. 

I have an idea that it is going to be incumbent on the Board to 
comply with that section of the law, because there isn’t any other 
recourse. 

Senator Kitcorr. I think we would probably save money for the 
fund if we could come up with some helpful suggestions on the preven- 
tion of accidents. 

Mr. Harper. We don’t have the staff to make that kind of an 
investigation. In order to make that report one that would be worth 
while, we would have to study court decisions, not only court deci- 
sions but court testimony in cases arising in connection with personal 
injury, throughout all of the various States. We would have to 
investigate the safety policies on the various railroads. It is really a 
job, and it will be quite expensive to the Board to make if we make 
the kind of report that is worth while. 
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STAFF FOR LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Senator Kircore. You have to have an adequate staff to do the 
job. That is all. That is the reason that you just haven’t been 
able to do it, is that it? 

Mr. Harper. That is right. 

Mr. McKenna. That, | think, plus the fact that the staff, a 
portion of which we would be able to use on such investigation, is 
also used for the testing of soundness of various legislative proposals, 
and we get hit with amendments to our basic legislation every 2 
years. So we keep them pretty well on a treadmill and just haven’t 
been able to spare their services. 

Senator Kitcore. It seems to me, may I say, that the ICC could 
really well, with their staff, cooperate, and think it would be to their 
benefit as well as yours to have a composite study made there. You 
know they have locomotive inspectors and various other inspectors 
on their staff. And they have a much larger staff to work with 
than you have. 

Mr. Harper. I think the record should show that that section 
12 (q) is in the Unemployment Insurance Act as distinguished from 
the Railroad Retirement Act. It is in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act and not the Railroad Retirement Act. 

Senator Kitcore. It applies to the Railroad Retirement Board. 

Mr. McKenna. The benefits would be realized under both. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any questions? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1954 


Unirep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Hill, and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF OVETA CULP HOBBY, SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, UNDER 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; JOHN W. 
TRAMBURG, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY; ROBERT M. 
BALL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SUR- 
VIVORS INSURANCE; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER; 
ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyen. If the assembly will please come to order we will 
proceed. 

Some of the members of the committee have expressed a desire to 
state that they would be with us but they will be a little late. 

So, Mrs. Hobby, I am sorry that not all members of the committee 
are here, but at least some of the members will be present before the 
session gets under way very far. However, in order to save your time 
we will proceed. 

You may proceed to make your statement in any manner that you 
desire. 

Secretary Hopsy. Thank you, Senator. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that what we lack in quantity we make 
up in quality. 

Senator Toys. Thank you. You are very kind. 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, I am very happy to have this 
opportunity to appear today. 

As you and the members of your committee recall, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare was created just a little Jess 
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than a year ago as a result of the passage by the Congress of the 
President’s first reorganization plan. 

It has seemed to me that it would be appropriate t » begin this 
presentation by giving you an account of our ste verti during this 
first year of the Department’ S existence. 

The nature of our accounting today deals, in large measure, with 
the substance.of our programs. It treats, in part, with problems in 
health, in education, and in welfare that we face as a nation; and, 
in part, with proposals that have been made to aid in the solution of 
these problems. It deals, as well, with how we are organized in the 
Department to handle these problems. 

The material we will present relates both to programs and organi- 
zation. We sincerely trust that it will be valuable as background 
material. 

And may I say, Mr. Chairman, that all of us are most appreciative 
of your generosity in setting aside the time for this meeting. 


HUMAN SIDE OF GOVERNMENT 


I should like to begin with some general observations. It is signifi- 
cant, it seems to me, that the first reorganization plan submitted by 
the President concerned itself with that segment of the executive 
branch which deals largely with the human side of Government. It 
is evidence of the President's deep concern for the well-being of all 
Americans. 

The fact that it was speedily adopted by the Congress is eloquent 
evidence of your same deep interest and concern. 

Taken together, they represent a response, I believe, to a tradi- 
tionally American belief, that we have responsibilities and obligations 
to our fellow human beings in the areas of health, education, and 
welfare. At the same time, there is an equally strong traditional 
belief in the principles of self-help and individual initiative. I mention 
these two factors because together they represent the philosophy which 
has guided us during this first year of stewardship. 


PROCEDURES AND ORGANIZATION 


Departmental status placed new and heavy responsibilities upon us. 
During the past year the task which has occupied much of our time 
has been a thoroughgoing review of the basic legislation, policies, and 
programs of the Departme nt. At the present time we are engaged in a 
comprehnsive review of the procedures, organization, and staffing 
patterns necessary to carry out our programs. 

Both reviews, we feel, are essential if we are to most effectively 
carry out the responsibilities entrusted to the Department by the 
Congress. 

Eleven legislative proposals to improve the health, education, and 
welfare of the people of the United States have been submitted to the 
Congress. 

Our discussion today does not deal with these legislative proposals, 
although we shall, of course, be glad to answer any questions relating 
to them which the committee may wish to ask. 
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The purpose of this meeting is, first, to identify the nature of the 
Department’s organization as it now exists and its programs as they 
are presently constituted ; second, to point out the extent and character 
of some of the major problems in the field of human welfare. 

Before proceeding with this discussion constituent by constituent 
and program by program, Mr. Rockefeller will present some charts 
showing the Department’s budget in relation to the total Federal 
budget and a breakdown between direct operations and grants to 
States. 

AGENCY AND TOTAL BUDGET 


Mr. Rockrretier. Mrs. Secretary, Mr. Chairman; I would like 
to speak briefly, Mr. Chairman, to give a little orientation on the 
relationship of the Department’s budget to the total Federal budget, 
the source of funds, and the use of funds. First, the relationship of 
the Department’s budget to the total Federal budget. 

(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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1954 


Mr. Rockere ier. Using 1954 figures, the Department of Defense 
had 64 percent of the budget; Treasury, 12 percent, including interest ; 
the Veterans’ Administration 7 percent; Agriculture 4 percent; 
Commerce 2 percent; Atomic Energy 2 percent; all others except 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 6 percent; and Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 3 percent; or a total of $1.8 billion in direct 
appropriations. 
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(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Rockxrre.ier. But in order to grasp the magnitude of the 
Secretary’s responsibilities, one has to not only view the direct 
appropriation of $1.8 billion, but also think in terms of the manage- 
ment of the old-age and survivors insurance program, which now has, 
with the new payrecll tax rise, an annual income of about $5.1 billion 
a year. So there is the $1.8 billion management responsibility in 
relation to the other programs of the Department, and then this addi- 
tional $5.1 billion, making a total of responsibility for the manage- 
ment of $6.9 billion of funds. 

To give a little feel of the complexity of the old-age and survivors 
insurance operation, there are about 100 million people on whose 
names they bave records, but 92 million living persons with records 
and about 67 million who are covered by the insurance program. 

Just to analyze briefly the $1.8 billion, public assistance takes the 
largest share of the money, about 75 percent; 11 percent for the public 
health operations; the Office of Education, 10 percent; Children’s 
Bureau has about 1 percent; and then the others cover about 2 per- 
cent. 

That, in summary, illustrates the magnitude of the operations in 
terms of the various functions, 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Rockere irr. The next chart brings out the second point that 


we want to make, and that is that the funds are divided primarily 
into two major uses: Grants to the States and local communities, and 
direct operations of the Department, shown in yellow. Of these direct 
: operations, about a half percent of the total of $1.8 billion is spent for 
the management of the funds themselves. It is the operating expense 
for the handling of these grants-in-aid programs. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


Senator Tuyr. You say the handling of the grants to States? 
Mr. Rockeretier. That is right. 
Senator Tuyr. And the amount that it costs to handle it is how 
much? 
Mr. Rockeretiter. About a half of 1 percent of the total $1.8 
billion. 
Senator Tuyr. That is the administrative expense involved? 
Mr. Rockere ier. Yes; salaries and administrative expenses. 
Then the remainder of 5% percent here under direct operations are 
for those direct operations of the Department, including such activi- 
ties as food and drug. That totals about $108 million out of this total 
of $1.8 billion. I will come to those in just a moment, constituent by 
constituent. 
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Then to give you just a quick breakdown of the $5.1 billion as it 


comes in under the Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 63 percent of 


that money, $3.2 billion goes out in benefits to the aged and dependents. 
The operating expense of that fund totals $90 million of the $5.1 
billion, of which Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
spends $65 millioa in the manageme it of the program, and the Internal 
Reveaue Service spends $25 million in the collectioa of the moneys 
and in the operation of the trust fund. The total of that, percentage- 
wise, is 1.8 percent of the total for those functions. 

Then you have at the present time about $1.8 billion, which is 
going in annually to the reserve fund. 

So there we get the picture of the breakdown between direct opera- 
tion and grants or benefit payments of this $6.9 billion, which is the 
responsibility of the Secretary. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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BREAKDOWN OF DIRECT AND GRANT FUNDS 


Mr. RockreFre.Ler. Now, coming over to this large chart, if you 
will recall, the yellow is direct operations, and the green, grant-in-aid. 
This chart here simply breaks down constituent by constituent and 
bureau by bureau the direct operations and the grant-in-aid funds to 
see how that money is allocated within the Department itself. 

In the Bureau of State Services you have the general health service, 
specific health service, sanitary eagineering, communicable diseases, 
dental public health, international health; all services which are 
rendered to the State and local commuaities at an annual cost of 
$18 million. 

Then you have the grant-in-aid programs, 6 of them, with a total 
of $23 million. 

These are direct Federal operations in yellow, and in green are the 
State and local operations, with support from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Going to the National Health Institutes, you have the Institute 
programs themselves, and then research grants totaling $43 million, 
so as to give the relative proportion of expenditure of funds. 

Then in the Bureau of Medical Services, the direct operations 
includes the operation of the hospitals which take care of merchant 
seamen, among others, foreign quarantine, dental resource, nursing 
resource, hospital technical assistance, and then your hospital survey 
and construction program. 

Going over to the Office of Education, the direct operations are 
relatively small, moneywise; then you have the large grant-in aid 
programs. The land grant-college money, vocational education 
grant-in-aid, and then the school assistance to federally affected 
areas, both for construction and maintenance. This shows the relative 
amount of the funds for a total of $142 million at the present time in 
direct assistance. 

Then coming over to the Social Security Administration, the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, you have the operating 
expense here, which is shown under “‘Old-age and survivors insurance”’ 
as the $65 million in yellow, and then the $3.2 billion, which would 
run out some 114 feet here if it were given in relative proportion to 
the operating expense. 

This accounts, as you saw before, for a very major portion of the 
total funds. 

Then in the Bureau of Public Assistance, you have the small 
administrative expense. And then the four grant-in-aid programs to 
the States, old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totally disabled, with this large 
grant-in-aid program which accounts for $1.4 billion. 

So these two programs in the grant-in-aid and the benefit payments 
are where the bulk of the money of the Department goes. 

Then coming over to the Children’s Bureau, again a small adminis- 
trative allocation of funds and the three grant-in-aid programs. 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, this year has $200,000 of 
operating expenses, but after this year it is anticipated they will be 
on a self-supporting basis. 
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Then you come over to the Food and Drug Administration, which 
has no grant-in-aid fund. The whole program of $6 million, approxi- 
mately, goes for law enforcement and certification. 

Then moving to vocational rehabilitation, there are administrative 
expenses and grants-in-aid to local communities. 

Finally, St. Elizabeths Hospital, a direct operation, $3 million, and 
then your federally aided corporations with funds of about $3 million. 

I think that gives the background of the breakdown of the use of 
the funds in the Department through direct operation and grant-in-aid 
and benefit payments. 

Thank you. 

Senator Taye. Do you have any questions, Senator Robertson? 

Senator Ropertrson. No questions. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ORGANIZATION 


Secretary Hobby. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the direction and coordination of the various programs and the manage- 
ment of the tremendous sums of money entrusted to the Department 
demand an organization commensurate with these responsibilities. 

Certain major steps have already been taken to develop such an 
organization. I should like, at this point, to ask Mr. Rockefeller to 
speak briefly about the responsibilities and functions of the Secretary’s 
Office as they relate to the operation of the Department. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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PROBLEMS OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Rockere.Liter. Mrs. Secretary and Mr. Chairman, first, I 
think a brief word on the problems created as a result of the establish- 
ment of a new department, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and the participation by the Secretary in the Cabinet 
where the policies of the Government are basically brought together 
and formulated. 

This has brought to these activities a new responsibility of repre- 
sentation of the problerns of the well-being of the citizens of the 
country and their integration into the other major activities of the 
Federal Government. 

That responsibility on the Secretary’s part has necessitated some 
major revisions in the structure of the organization itself, particularly 
at the top level, necessity on her part to be able to represent policy, 
operating, administrative, budgetary, and other questions at Cabinet 
meetings. 

In order for her to be able to have the familiarity with those and 
intimate contact with them, certain structural changes were made at 
the time the Department was created, and subsequent organization 
and development has been worked out by the Secretary since. 


STRUCTURAL CHANGES 


The major changes I should like to point out are these: 

The creation of two Assistant Secretaries, one for Program Analysis 
and the other for Federal-State Relations, which is the area through 
which the policies of the Department are translated to the operations 
in the field. 
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Mr. Rockere tier. In order to pull together the policy-thinking 


in the Secretary’s Office and with the five major operating constituents 
and the sixth, which is St. Elizabeths Hospital, the Secretary recently 
established a council, which has regular meetings at which policy 
questions are discussed in order to bring together the thinking from 
the Cabinet, the thinking from the operations level, and the constit- 
uent heads with the Secretary’s staff. 

That has been a major development. 

At the same time, the position of Assistant Secretary for Program 
Analysis was created with responsibility for working with the con- 
stituent heads in analyzing their programs with respect to legislation 
enacted by the Congress. 

The notices of problems and ideas come up through the constituent 
to the Secretary’s Office, and are discussed in the Council, or problems 
coming down from the Cabinet, the President, through the Secretary, 
to the Council itself. 

So that there has been developed an effective system of policy 
discussion and formulation which is supported by the secretariat of 
the Council, through which the problems are gathered and followed 
to see that the proper material is prepared. 

In connection with that, one of the developments that has been 
most helpful, I think, for all in the Department is the graphic presenta- 
tion of material and problems so as to be able to see the implications 
of the legislation, the problem needs, program activities, budget 
levels, et cetera. This technique has proved to be very effective 
for the Secretary in policy formulation. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The second question that I would like to speak of here is the question 
of administration. 

The Secretary has full responsibility for the administration of all 
of these activities, including the old-age and survivors insurance 
program, so that there is a total of administrative responsibility for 
funds of close to $7 billion a year. That includes budget preparation 
and formulation and review of expenditures in the form of audit. 

It includes administrative questions throughout the office, the 
establishment of regulations and rules, the establishment of manuals. 

For instance, up to now there have been separate manuals for each 
of these various activities, 19 or 20 different ones, and now they are 
being consolidated and standardized so that the operations in the 
field can be simplified. 

She is also responsible for personnel throughout the office and all 
of the constituents, except for the Public Health Commission Corps. 

So that there is a tremendous administrative responsibility, part 
of which is delegated and must be coordinated and followed from the 
Secretary’s Office. In order to properly handle that there has been 
developed the administrative office, or the office of administration, 
which is facilitating that, and the major problems are again discussed 
in the Council and at her staff meetings. 
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Mr. Rockeretier. I would just like to show you a chart here of 
the regional offices. The Social Security Administration has 512 
offices throughout the country, Public Health Service has 200 offices, 
Food and Drug has 48, making a total of some 750 field offices through- 
out the United States, which creates a considerable problem for 
effective administration. 

The actual operation of these programs in the field is the respon- 
sibility of the constituent heads, and they report on a straight-line 
basis to the Assistant Secretary in carrying out their operations. 

I think this gives, then, a little picture of the problem and the 
development of policy formulation, administration, and operation of 
programs to show the total responsibility. 


SECURITY CONTROL 


Perhaps I should have mentioned and did not the centralization 
by the Secretary of the security control in her office for the entire 
Department, which is another new development. 

I think that covers this question, Mrs. Secretary. 

Secretary Hossy. Thank you, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Chairman, before I proceed with my statement, there are two 
points I would like to point up which Mr. Rockefeller has illustrated 
with the chart. 

One is the yellow and the green which has been very helpful to us in 
identifying Federal funds and the way they have been spent; yellow 
in the direct and the green is the grants to the States. 

It also provides, I think, a very interesting and valuable contrast 
and emphasis on administrative cost and handling nearly $7 billion. 


FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS 


The other point I should like to make is the creation of the Office 
of Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Relations. I think it is 
perhaps correct to say that four-fifths of the Federal-State relations 
in the United States are in this Department, and with the number 
of grants-in-aid and the complexity of formulas, it seemed to us very 
important to have an Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Relations. 

And while much of this is routine organization throughout the 
Government, J think it is important to point out and I would like to 
especially call the attention of the committee to the secretariat of 
the Departmental Counsel, because it has enabled us to move forward 
at a greater speed than otherwise would have been possible. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as you know, the 
Department is made up of six constituents: the Public Health Service, 
the Social Security Administration, the Office of Education, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, the Food and Drug Administration, 
and St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. 

The Department also has certain responsibilities for four other 
important organizations, which are referred to as special institu- 
tions. They are Freedmen’s Hospital, Howard University, Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, and the American Printing House for the 
Blind. 

As you also know, the five major units represent the heart of the 
Federal Government’s activities in the fields of health, education, and 
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welfare. These units all have one common concern: the advance- 
ment, within their legal mandate, of our Nation’s human resources. 
(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Secretary Hossy. Of the five major units, the Social Security 
Administration unquestionably deals quantitatively with more of our 
citizens than any other. 


SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAMS 


The social-security programs, in fact, directly affect nearly everyone 
in the country. Nearly 60 million employees and their employers 
and self-employed persons are currently contributing to the old-age 
and survivors insurance program—popularly known as social security. 
Each month over 6 million persons—retired workers, widows, and 
orphans—are drawing old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 

The Social Security Administration also has the responsibility for 
the programs administered by the Bureau of Public Assistance, the 
Children’s Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance has responsibility for old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled. 

The Children’s Bureau has responsibility for maternal and child 
health, crippled children, and child welfare. 

The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions charters and supervises 
Federal Credit Unions. 

Senator Ronertson. May I interrupt to ask there if you are pro- 
ceeding to outline that chart? Will that chart be made a part of the 
record? 
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Secretary Hoppy. Yes, sir. 

Senator RopertTson. Are you going to explain the chart? 

Secretary Honpy. | am coming now to the chief constituents to 
explain exactly what the responsibilities of the Social Security Admin- 
istration are. But this big chart will be made a part of the record. 

Senator Rosertrson. Thank you. 

Secretary Honpy. The Social Security Administration is under the 
direction of Mr. John Tramburg. He was appointed as our first 
Commissioner of Social Security in November 1953. Mr. Tramburg 
will outline briefly the responsibilities of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration and introduce the Directors of the four Bureaus. They will 
each describe the respective programs with which they are concerned 

I am happy to introduce Mr. John Tramburg, Commissioner of 
Social Security. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Tramburg, you may proceed. 


. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Trampurc. Thank you Mrs. Hobby and Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Commissioner 
of Social Security has the responsibility for the administration of the 
four Bureaus under the organization outlined by the Under Secretary. 

The responsibility is delegated by the Secretary for policymaking 
and administration and coordination of the program. 

Those four programs are: The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In 
surance. under title II of the Social Security Act; the Bureau.of Public 
Assistance, having to do with the programs of old-age assistance, aid 
to the blind, aid to the totally and permanently disabled, and aid to 
dependent children ; the Children’s Bureau, which has been referred to, 
under Dr. Martha Eliot; and the Federal Credit Union program, under 
Deane Gannon. 

We have here some charts that we would like to use to explain the 
organization and the reasons that we have concern for the people that 
fall within the programs outlined in the Social Security Act. 

Mr. Chairman, | have referred to the Social Security Administration 
and the organizational setup. 

This chart depicts in graphic form the four bureaus that I have 
previously referred to: The Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance, Bureau of Public Assistance, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 
and the Children’s Bureau. 

Now I would just like to go back for a moment and point out to 
you the population distribution that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration has concern for in the administration of these laws. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Trampura. First of all, depicted on this chart is the United 
States population in 1953, estimated to be 160 millions of people. 

First, there is the 65-and-over age group. ‘Those are the persons 
for whom the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, as well 
as the Bureau of Public Assistance under title 1, of the Social Security 
Act, Old-Age Assistance, have a concern. 

Approximately 13 million aged, and the slant colored line indicate 
some of those have not yet retired, so are still in the labor market. 

Then the next age group, 18 to 65; this group is made up of paid 
employment groups, who are wage earners, self-employed, and home- 
makers, and those who because of disability are not working. 


EARNINGS LIMIT 


Senator Rosertson. Concerning that, some of those over 65 have 
not retired; what policy do you recommend with respect to the amount 
a man or woman who is over 65 and drawing insurance may be per- 
mitted to earn in private industry? 

Mr. TramBura. H. R. 7199, Senator Robertson, provides for a 
$1,000 a year earning amount and still be able to draw their old-age 
and survivorship benefits. 

Secretary Honpy. May I add one thought, Senator, to that point? 

The present law, as you know, prohibits a man or a woman from 
receiving his benefit check if he makes more than $75 in any 1 month. 

There is distinction between the self-employed and the wage earner 
at this moment. 

Under the present law, a self-employed person may average his 
annual earnings over the year for $900 before he loses a benefit pay- 
ment check. 
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On the other hand, the wage earner loses it for each month he earns 
over $75. 

The new provision would let the wage earner and the self-employed 
average their earnings over the year. Later on there is quite an 
interesting chart which will show the man receiving the maximum 
who could keep all of his benefit payment checks, I believe, with one 
exception, and make around $2,080 a year. 

It is a great liberalization of that policy. 

Senator Roperrson. Have you testified before the House com- 
mittee on that bill? 

Secreiary Hossy. Yes, sir, we did. 

Senator Ropertrson. What is the monthly maximum that you 
have recommended they be permitted to earn without losing their 
social-security benefits? 

Secretary Hopny. Senator Robertson, it is an annual income of 
$1,000 before they begin to lose benefit checks. Then it is changed 
from $75 to $80. They would have to earn $80 to lose it. 


RETIRED RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Senator Ropertrson. Have you testified on the situation with res- 
pect to retired railroad employees | who had some social-security 
coverage as well as railroad coverage? 

Secretary Hosppy. As the Senator knows, the social-security pro- 
gram and the railroad retirement system are coordinated, and as | 
recall the figures, if an employee has been with a railroad company 10 
years, then he gets benefits under the railroad retirement system. 

There are people here far better qualified to answer this than I. 

But when he is in other employment he is covered under the Social 
Security Act, and there is a bookkeeping transactions that goes on 
between the social security program and the railroad retirement 
system, 

DUAL BENEFITS 


Senator Ropertson. I would like for you to explain what is 
involved in what they say is the removal of the ban on dual benefits 
and what position you have taken on that legislation? 

Secretary Hopsy. Mr. Ball, the Deputy Director of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, can tell you about that. 

Senator Toye. We will be glad to hear you, sir. 

Mr. Bau. Senator Robertson, I presume the provision you are 
referring to is the provision that reduces the railroad retirement 
benefit, in those instances where part of the railroad retirement 
benefit is based on past service credits, by the amount of the old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit or by the amount of the railroad 
benefit based on prior service, whichever is the smaller. 

We have not testified on that point or commented on it. It is 
part of the railroad retirement legislation. 

Senator Ropertson. Do you have any present position on it? 

Secretary Hopspy. We have not commented on it, Senator. 

Senator Ropertson. Do you plan to comment on it? 

Secretary Hopsy. No, we do not. We have no recommendations 
to make on this point. 

Senator Ropertson. Then do I understand you would rather not 
comment on it at this time? 
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Secretary Hossy. I do not know enough about it. As the Senator 
knows, when we comment on something it also clears with the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you, Mrs. Secretary. 

Senator Torr. You may proceed, sir. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


Mr. TramBuraG. Speaking of the old-age and survivors insurance, 
the major group are those in paid employment, the ones we are inter- 
ested in from the survivorship-benefit standpoint, as well as the per- 
sons paying for their old-age benefits when they reach 65. 

Likewise, the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has an interest in 
these persons to encourage thrift among our small wage earners in this 
country and of providing them with the means of saving small 
amounts. 

PROGRAMS CONCERNING CHILDREN 


Dropping down to the Children’s Bureau, we have two programs 
that are concerned with children. First is the aid to dependent-chil- 
dren program, title 4 of the Social Security Act, and the United States 
Children’s Bureau, which has the responsibility, under its original act 
of 1912, to look into the conditions of children everywhere in the 
United States and to make a report on their findings as to their 
well-being. 

Thus generally from the 65-age group through the wage-earning 
group here, and the young children, we have an interest by an act 
of Congress in the total group of citizens in the United States. And 
as the social-security program has grown and matured, it has become 
more and more encompassing. 

Senator Tuyr. Before you leave that Children’s Bureau item, let 
me say Senator Kilgore had hoped to be here this morning, being a 
member of the subcommittee, but he was unable to be here. He 
submitted a question and I am just going to read you the question. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY FUNDS 


In view of the recommendation of the Hendrickson subcommittee 
on juvenile delinquency that funds be made available to enlarge the 
consultative service of the Children’s Bureau in relation to the prob- 
lems of juvenile delinquency, has the Department taken any steps 
to request additional funds for the purpose? 

The reason why Senator Kilgore asks that question is this: He 
also submitted a letter that he had received from the American 
Parents Committee, Inc. 

This letter was signed by Ada Burnet Stough, and the question 
is framed right in this letter. And that, I presume, is the reason 
why Senator Kilgore wanted to have that question answered. 

think the record would be more enlightening to all of us in the 
event you could answer that question. 

Do you want me to restate the question, or do you have it? 

Mr. TramBura. I am sure | have it. 

Mr. Chairman, at present, Dr. Eliot and myself are reviewing the 
findings and the report of the Hendrickson committee. We have 
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not made a recommendation to the Secretary of the Department as 
of this time. 

However, Dr. Eliot is going forward under private foundation funds 
in carrying through on the program which she inaugurated about 2 
years ago on a total review with the people who have an interest and 
concern in the problem of handling juvenile delinquency, from the 
arresting police officer, through the juvenile court judges, training 
school people, private sociology people. 

And she has, through the Secretary of the Department, announced 
a final meeting of that group, which will be held in the last of June. 

Specifically, we have, as a constituent of this Department, not made 
a positive recommendation to Mrs. Hobby as of this moment. How- 
ever, as I said, Dr. Eliot and I have been reviewing and will be pre- 
pared to make some recommendations as soon as we complete the 
review. 

Senator Ture. That, however, will come in June, will it? 

Mr. TrampBura. That is the final conference that they will have 
by the use of the private foundation funds under which they have 
been operating this juvenile delinquency project. 

Senator Ture. | 2 as wondering whether you would be prepared 
to make a recommendation early enough so that if in the event it 
was to be considered that we would have time to consider it within 
the act itself. 

Mr. Trampura. I would think we would have time to make the 
recommendation, yes, sir. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Ropertson. I would like to ask a question on the same 
subject. 

There is an unprecedented amount of juvenile delinquency among 
colored boys in the District of Columbia and there have been some 
outrageous instances among white boys in some nearby counties of 
Maryland. 

[ read a letter from a woman published in a Washington paper in 
whic h she gave as an alibi for their crimes that these colored criminals 
had a feeling of frustration because they could not attend school with 
the white boys and girls. What are your views on that? 

Mr. TramBura. Senator, I would not have a particular view on a 
given letter that has been written. 

Senator Roperrson. You need not comment on the letter. You 
can just answer my question. 

Mr. Tramsura. I do not think there is one single contributing 
cause to juvenile delinquency. I think there are a multiplicity of 
causes, and they can go from the community to the home, to our 
social facilities, and the communities such as our churches, schools, 
playgrounds. 

SOUTHERN SEGREGATION LAWS 


Senator Rorerrson, Let me ask you this question: Are you trying 
to break down the segregation laws of the South in our public schools? 

Secretary Hossy. I am sorry, Senator, I did not understand the 
question. 
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Senator Roperrson. With respect to this juvenile problem, is there 


any activity in this Bureau directed against the segregation laws of 
the Southern States in their public schools? 


Secretary Hoxpsy. No, sir. 
Mr. TramsBura. None. 
(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. TramBure. Chart C, headed “Income Maintenance Programs,”’ 
depicts how we finance the two parts of our Social Security Adminis- 
tration. That relates to income for people when they retire, get 
old, or lose their breadwinner. 

The first one I would like to point out is the old-age and survivors 
insurance program, where the employee and employer contribute 
through the payroll tax, and the self-employed through an annual 
payment to the Treasury, to the money being disbursed for the aged 
retired persons, and to the survivors, including widows and children. 

This is a self-financed program through payroll taxes. 





BALANCE 








* ANNUAL SNCOME "51 BILLION INCLUDES 40.4 BILLION INTEREST 


MINIMUM PAYMENT FOR COVERAGE 


Senator Roserrson. Before you leave that, I would like for you 
to indicate what is the minimum a person in covered employment can 
pay in, and what is the maximum that can be withdrawn? 

Mr. Trampura. May | submit that for the record? 

Secretary Hopsy. It is a very complicated table, Senator. The 
minimum which any person gets under the present law is $25. H. R. 
7199 would raise the minimum to $30. 

But there is a very complicated table based on a man’s work record; 
and what he could get. If aman had worked in covered employment 
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from the time this law went into effect up until his retirement, the 
maximum amount he could have paid in, if he had earned at the maxi- 
mum wage base from the time the law went into effect up to this year, 
would be about $600. 

Mr. Bauu. It would be about $600 paid in for his own contribution. 

Senator Ropertson. How many months of covered employment 
would that represent? 

Mr. Bau. In the instance the Secretary referred to, it would be 
about 17 years. 

Senator Ronertson. I am talking about those cases where they 
are in covered employment for the minimum number of months. _ 


MINIMUM MONTHS TO QUALIFY 


What is the minimum of months to qualify for a pension? 

Mr. Batu. The minimum amount that any individual at all would 
need would be six quarters, That is a year and a half of coverage under 
the program. 

Senator Rosnertrson. I am trying to develop the fact that it is a 
very liberal program for the aged, those that go in in advanced years 
and pay in what some people, insurance companies at least, would call 
a nominal sum, and then for the rest of their lives draw a substantial 
pension. 

Mr. Baru. Under the new start provision, that is true. 

Senator Tuyw. I think that what Senator Robertson has tried to 
get into the record would be that, assuming that a person came in late 
in life, in his sixties, and he could work for, say, a year and a half and 
then be qualified. 

Now, if they had a wage of $150 a month, they would be qualified 
for how much under old-age insurance or retirement? 

Have you the figures in mind if it were at $150 a month as an 
average wage for that time of a year and a half? 

Mr. Bauu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

A retired worker who averaged $150 a month since 1951—now 
bear in mind this is not your 6-quarter case—he would have to average 
that right through. 

Senator Tuyr. He would have to average $150 since 1951? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. Actually since 1950. 

Senator THyr. Why do you take 1950? He has to qualify for only 
a year and a half. 

1950 AMENDMENTS TO ACT 


Mr. Bau. Under the amendments in 1950, two important changes 
were made in the program from the way it had been before, related 
to the point that you are making. 

A large number of new people were brought under the program, 
around 10 million additional people. 

Now, in bringing in those new individuals, what has been called a 
new start was given under the program so that in order to qualify 
for a benefit at all it was necessary to have only the 6 quarters of 
coverage as a minimum, that is, one half the quarters from 1951 up 
to the time you became 65, with a minimum of 6. 

So individuals who were beyond 61% actually needed only this 
minimum of 6 quarters. That went only to the eligibility question- 
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Are they going to get any benefit at all? But it did not go to the ques- 
tion of how much they are going to get. 

The amount they are going to get depends upon an average wage 
figured from this new start date of the beginning of 1951. 

Senator Ture. We will just assume, then, as an example, that a 
person was 65 years of age as of 1950. He continued to work and was 
making a contribution to the Treasury, and he was averaging $150 a 
month. Finally, he decided to retire at the age of 69 years. What 
would he draw? 

Mr. Batu. He would get $62.50 a month. 

Senator Tuyr. That would be the retirement? 

Mr. Bauu. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. What would such a person have gotten if he were a 
domestic worker and was drawing $50 a month? 

Mr. Bauu. Fifty dollars a month. He would get $27.50 per month. 

Senator Tuye. Now we have these examples in, which makes it 
easier to understand. 

Did that help you, Senator Robertson? 


PAYMENT FOR PROGRAM COSTS 


Senator Ropertson. Yes. 

But that just leads to this question: It is quite apparent that those 
who are in covered employment for a relatively short time do not be- 
gin to pay in with the help of their employer what their pension is go- 
ing to amount to. Does anybody, no matter how long he works at 
the present contribution, pay for what the program costs? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, Senator. The present rates of contribution are 2 
percent on the employer and 2 percent on the employee. And they 
are just about the cost of the protection for young workers as a group 
starting out at the age of 21. Their contributions and their employers’ 
over the lifetime they work will just about pay for the value of thei 
benefits 

INCREASING LIABILITIES 


Senator Ropertrson. Why is it that your liabilities are increasing 
so much faster than your assets, so that the time will come, at the 
present rate, when the Federal Government may have to contribute 
as much as $1 billion a year to meet the pension payments? 

Mr. Batt. May I make a point there, Senator? 

Senator Ropertson. Certainly 

Mr. Bauu. The act itself, the social security law, carries as one sec- 
tion an increasing contribution schedule. That is, the 2 percent on 
employer and 2 percent on employee rises by gradual steps until it 
reaches an ultimate rate of 34% percent on employers and 3\ percent 
on employees. 

It was the intention of Congress, as | understand it, in setting that 
rising rate, to make the system entirely self-supporting. 


TOTAL IN TRUST FUND 


Senator Ronerrson. What is the amount of your present trust 
fund? 
Mr. Batu. About $19 billion. 


14672—54 23 
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Senator Ronerrson. And what is the income you get from that? 

Mr. Batu. The interest income? 

Senator Rongerrson. Yes, 

Mr. Baxi. The interest income is now at about the rate of 2.4 
percent or about $450 million a year. 

Senator Roserrson, The original interest was three, and it was 
cut down to the going rate of treasury money, was it not? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. Originally it was set by statute. Now it is the 
next lowest eighth percent to the average on all outstanding bonds 

Senator Ropertrson. What do you estimate is the amount of 
accumulated liability in excess of current assets? 


ACCUMULATED LIABILITY 


Mr. Batu. The accumulated liability, Senator, is a concept that 
applies better, I think, to a private insurance plan than to a system 
the financing which is contemplated in this way. 

If | could give just a little background on this point, I think it 
might be helpful to the committee 

Under private insurance, the thought has always been that you 
needed to have a large enough reserve, so that if the company went 
out of business at any given moment, all of the claims against that 
company could be met in full. That is the full-reserve approach. 

Under a compulsory social-insurance system, the insurance industry 
and other experts in the field have all felt that it was unwise to build 
up the kind of full reserve for a government program of this kind 
that you would have in private insurance. It would be so very high 
in the early years to take care of these accumulated liabilities of the 
older worker. 

Moreover, you do not need it because new entrants are constantly 
coming into the system under a compulsory plan. 

Actually, if my memory serves me correctly, if you were to estab- 
lish a full reserve of the private-insurance type, it might be up some- 
where around $200 billion under present law to meet that test of 
stopping the plan and meeting all accumulated liabilities for every- 
body under the program 


METHOD OF FUTURE FINANCING 


Senator Roperrson. What is the current thinking of your Bureau 
as to the method by which this program is to be financed in the future. 

Secretary Hopsy. It is in H. R. 7199. 

But would you go ahead, Mr. Ball? 

Mr. Bauu. In the administration’s proposals embodied in H, R. 
7199, Senator Robertson, there are no fundamental changes in the 
method of financing over what is in the present law. That is, the 
idea of charging a contribution rate on into the future on this graduated 
basis that will always meet the full costs of the system—the ultimate 
rate in the present law being 34% percent—is maintained. 

With the more liberal benefits and the other improvements in the 
program embodied in H. R. 7199, the bill also provides for a stepup in 
that ultimate rate from 3% to 3% percent to meet these more generous 
provisions 

So that as far as the principle of financing is concerned, it is the same; 
that is, a fully financed system entirely out of this fund, without a 
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Government contribution, and on a graduated rate basis rising ulti- 
mately to 3% percent. 

Senator Ropertson. At the present time, are you taking in about 
$4 billion and putting out how much? 

Mr. Bau. In fiscal 1954 it will be about $5.1 billion income includ- 
ing about $450 million in interest, and the benefit outgo for that year 
is about $3.2 billion. 

Senator Ronerrson. If you reach a period when the outgo exceeds 
the tax receipts plus the interest you get from the trust fund, will you 
draw on the teust fund to meet those payments? 

Mr. Batu. If that were to happen for a temporary period; yes, sir. 
It is not contemplated that the system would be financed that way. 


ACTUARIALLY SOUND FINANCING 


Senator Tuyr. You think that vour rates now charged will main- 
tain an actuarially sound fund or financing? 

Mr. Batu. That is the objective of the schedule in the act. If it 
is maintained, Mr, Chairman, it would approximately do that. 

Of course, it is not possible to make either absolutely accurate 
estimates into the long-range future, or, on the other hand, to set a 
tax rate that will come out exactly right. 

These rates were rounded to even one-half percents in the stepups 

Our actuary, on the basis of his most recent estimates, using his 
intermediate-cost estimate, says that the level-premium rate of the 
income is slightly under that for the outgo, but it is within a margin 
of error that makes us feel that you would not want to change the 
rates just for the purpose of bringing the rates in line with his most 
recent estimate at this time. 


INCREASING COMPULSORY COVERAGE 


Senator Ropertson. If you bring in 10 million more, will not the 
majority of them be elderly people? 

Mr. Batu. No, sir; they will be all age groups. 

They will be brought in by occupation; that is, farm workers, more 
domestic workers, professional self-employed. 

Senator Rosertson. Will that program be compulsory on all 
farmers? 

Mr. Batu. That is the recommendation, sir. 

Senator Ropertrson. Will it be compulsory on all doctors, lawyers, 
bankers? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rospertrson. Will it be compulsory on all preachers? 


NONPROFIT EMPLOYEE PROVISION 


Mr. Batu. The provision, as far as clergymen are concerned, is 
similar to the present nonprofit employee provision, which has a vote 
on a group basis in it. It is not the regular compulsory coverage. 

Senator Rosertson. What groups do the voting? 

Mr. Bauu. There are two parts to it. First of all, the institution, 
the church that is the employer, decides whether it wants to come in. 
Then it takes a vote among—lI was speaking of the present nonprofit 
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provision—the employees who are employed by that entity, and two- 
thirds of them must vote in favor of it before there is coverage. 

There are two aspects: Voluntary on the employer and then a vote 
by the employees. 

Senator Rosertson. That is not by denominations, not by the 
Protestant or Catholic or Jewish church; it is each individual church 
votes? 

Mr. Batu, Ordinarialy, that is true; yes. 

Senator Ropertson. But on all other groups, the program will be 
compulsory? 

Mr. Bau. There is one other group where there is a type of volun- 
tary coverage. Because of constitutional limitations, the coverage 
in the State and local areas that we now have is by agreement between 
the States and Federal Government rather than compulsory on the 
States. 


PAYMENTS BY FARMERS 


Senator ROBERTSON, When you force all the farmers to go in, what 
will they have to pay? 

Mr. Bau. The farmers will pay at the present time at the rate of 

percent on their net incomes up to a maximum under our recom- 
mendations of $4,200. 

Senator Ture. Then assuming that this farmer is not in an income 
bracket that requires that he file a return for internal revenue or State 
tax purposes, how do you establish what his net is? 

Secretary Horny. Excuse me, Mr. Ball. 

When you answer that question, will you also answer the question 
which I think they would be particularly interested in, that is of the 
domestic workers who work for more than 1 or 2 employers, and the 
low income groups, which are the most difficult ones to collect from 
because they work 1 day here and 1 day there. I think they would 
be very much interested in that answer. 


COMPULSORY COVERAGE OF FARMERS 


Mr. Baty. Yes, Mrs. Secretary. 

The provision for coverage is first of all that a farm operator would 
be covered compulsorily under the program only if he had $400 of 
net income from farming within the year. If an individual had less 
than that from farming he would not be covered. 

Now, there is a group, as you suggest, Mr. Chairman, even though 
thev would have $400 net income, who would not be liable for an 
income tax. 

We have recommended a special short way of reporting for that 
group. Any farm operator who has a gross income of less than 
$1,800—a gross income from farming of less than $1,800 in a year— 
instead of figuring his depreciation and his expenses and coming out 
with an exact net figure as you would for income tax, would be 
allowed to report on a presumed net income basis merely by taking 
50 percent of his gross income, and reporting thai figure. This 
method, we are told by the representatives of the farm organiza- 
tions and by the Department of Agriculture, would be much easier 
for this lower income farmer who is not used to keeping all the records 
involved in arriving at an actual net income figure. 
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Senator Rosperrson. How much does a self-employed farmer have 
to pay more than the industrial worker pays? 


COMPARISON OF FARM AND URBAN WORKERS 


Mr. Bau. At the present time and present rates, the industrial 
worker would pay 2 percent himself, and his employer would pay 2 
percent on his behalf, whereas the self-employed farmer, like the 
self-employed urban worker, would pay 3 percent. 

Senator Ropertson. What would that eventually go up to? 

Mr. Batu. To 5% percent under H. R. 7199. 

Senator Ropertson. Suppose he emiployé one farmhand, will the 
farmhand be covered? 

Mr. Batu. The farmhand would be covered under our recommen- 
dations if he paid him as much as $50 in cash wages within a calendar 
quarter. 

Senator Turn. Is that your law now? The farmhand is now 
covered, is he not? 

Mr. Batu. Some farmhands are now covered, but they are covered 
by a very complicated test which in effect covers only those farm 
workers who are employed by the same farmer for about 5 or 6 
months. 

Senator Tuyr. Three quarters, in other words. 

Mr. Batu. It comes roughly to two quarters. 

Senator Ropertson. Now, a farmer will get men in for 2 weeks to 
cut corn and get in his hay; how much does a farmer pay then for the 
farmhand and how much does the farmhand pay? 

Mr. Batu. They each pay 2 percent. 

Senator Ropertson. The farmer pays 2 percent on all his farm 
labor, regardless of how short a period, and then he will pay 3, going 
up to 5%, for himself? 

Mr. Bauu. That is in 1970 it goes up to 5% under our proposal. 


FORMS REQUIRED FROM FARMERS 


Senator Ropertson. How long does he make these payments? 

Mr. Batu. Under the proposal, he files a return for his employees 
at the end of the calendar quarter, every 3 months. His own return 
would be filed annually, with his income tax. 

Senator Ropertson. Is there any deduction for his employing a 
lawyer to show him how to make the return out? 

Mr. Batu. No, sir. 

Senator Rospertson. He has to make it out himself? 

Mr. Bau. Yes, sir, or get assistance. 

Senator Rosertson. Suppose he cannot read or write, what are 
you going to do then? 

The reason I say, Dr. Altmeyer testified time after time before the 
Ways and Means Committee during his tenure that he would recom- 
mend coverage of farmers if he knew of anyway to collect it. But he 
said he knew of no way to collect the taxes. 

[ just wonder if you all discovered some bright new light that Dr. 
Altmeyer did not know about. 

Secretary Hossy. I do not think we can take credit for discovering 
the bright new light. I think we have to give credit to the Internal 
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Revenue Service who have worked closely with us and very hard, 
and the group of consultants that we had in over a period of time. 

So as much as I would like the Department to take the credit for 
this bright new light, we really have to give it to our consultants and 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

Senator Rospexrson. They have to make a return now to the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service how often? 

Mr. Bauu. Every 3 months for their employees. 


REMITTANCES FROM FARM EMPLOYERS 


Senator Ropertson. Then how do they make their remittance to 
them? . 

Mr. Batu. It depends on whether they are a large, or small, em- 
ployer, actually. 

If they are a large enough employer so that they withhold more than 
$100 of employee taxes within a month, they make a deposit with the 
Federal Reserve System on a monthly basis. 

sut if they are not that large, then they send it with the tax return 
itself at the end of the 3-month period. 


rARMHAND RECORDS 


Senator Ropertrson. Who keeps a record of this farmhand that 
comes in one place of 2 weeks and goes to some other place for 2 weeks 
to show how much he is entitled to? 

Mr. Batu. Do you mean before the return is made, sir? 

Senator Rosertson. I mean when the time comes for him to claim 
a pension, he has to show how long he was employed and how much has 
been paid in and who paid it in. Who keeps those records and sends 
them in, and to whom do they send them? 

Mr. Bau. The farm operator sends us that record every 3 months. 
It goes to the Internal Revenue Service and they send it to us in the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, where those records are 
kept by the individual’s name and account number over his lifetime 
no matter where he works, whether he is a farmhand or not. 


SUMMARY OF DUTIES OF FARMER 


Senator Ropertson. Under this plan, every farmer has to come in, 
and every 3 months he has to send 1 return to the collector of the 
internal revenue in his State, wherever he may be located, at the State 
capitol, l assume. Then he has to make a return every 3 months on 
everybody that has worked for him, showing how long he worked, 
how much he was paid, and he has to attach to that a collection from 
that worker of 2 percent from his wages, and he has to add 2 percent 
to it, and he has to send that in every 3 months? 

Mr. Bauu. If I could correct your summary at just one point, Sena- 
tor. As far as the report on himself is concerned, the self- employed 
farm operator, he does that in connection with his income tax once 
a year. 

There is just a tear-off form at the bottom of the income tax where 
he would make an annual report on himself. 

Your summary statement was correct in other respects. 
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Senator Roperrson. You do not think that including 10 million 
more will greatly burden the ultimate cost of this program? 

Mr. Bau. Actually, figured as a percentage of payroll, the cost of 
extending the coverage is a reduction. I mean the result of extending 
the coverage is a reduction in the total cost of the system when 
measured as a percent of payroll. 


ACCUMULATED LIABILITIES 


Senator Rosertson. What is your currest estimate of accumulated 
liabilities against this fund that you know is going to be paid on the 
basis of what has already been worked and already been promised 
inder the law? 

What are those accumulated liabilities? 

Mr. Batu. If I may, I would like to have the privilege of sub- 
mitting something for the record on that from our actuary. 

Senator Konertson. Is it not true that it runs into the billions? 

Mr. Batu. The reason I do not want to make a statement on it is 
that what one considers an accumulated liability in a system like 
this is not so simple, so that a categorical answer may be misleading. 

| suggested earlier that if vou had a full reserve on the private 
nsurance basis, you might have a reserve with a total of about $200 
billion. 

You might consider under one theory the difference between $19 
billion and that $200 billion, but I do not believe such an approach 
3 a proper one in social insurance 


ACCUMULATED LIABILITIES OF OTHER FUNDS 


Senator Ronertson. Before the Appropriations Committee at one 
time or another there was testimony that accumulated liabilities on 
the railroed fund are greatly in excess of assets, accumulated liabilities 
under the several service retirement funds are still more greatly in 
‘xcess of assets, and an accumulated liability in your fund is so great 
that nobody even knows how much it is. 

Mr. Batu. I can answer this one question categorically. We would 
av without question that this system is actuarially sound, that is, 
n the sense that if the tax-rate schedule in the law is maintained, 
allowing for these leeways and rounding and slight variations in 
estimates that I referred to earlier, the system is a self-financed, sound 
system. 

Senator Ropertson. If you reach that conclusion, you are bound 
to have an estimate of what your liabilities are, or else your conclusion 
would be worthless. 


ACTUARIAL SOUNDNESS OF SYSTEM 


So I would like for you to put in the record a statement of how you 
arrive at the conclusion that the system is actuarially sound and that 
you see no time in the future when you are going to call on the general 
taxpayers to supplement this payroll tax and any income from the 
trust hele any principal from the trust fund. 

Just how you arrive at that is what I want you to supply for the 
record, 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 
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(The statement referred to follows: ) 


Arprin 19, 1954. 
Memorandum of Robert J. Myers, Chief Actuary, Social Security Administration 
Subject: Actuarial soundness of old-age and survivors insurance system. 


Question has been raised as to whether the old-age and survivors insurance 


system is actuarially sound and whether there will ever be any need for the 
General Treasury to contribute to the support of the system 

Before proceedi ge further with the discussion, it may be helpful to consider 
what is meant by the concept of “actuarial soundness’’— especially as it is used it 
connection With a social insurance program The attached exhibit A, excerpted 
from my article, Actuarial Aspects of Financing Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 
Social Security Bulletin, June 1953, deals with this subject 

As to the actuarial basis of the present act, when the 1950 amendments were 
enacted (and in connection with subsequent legislation) Congress expressed its 


intention that the system should be completely if upporting, without Federal 
subsidy In accordance with this view, the provision for a potential Government 
contribution, which had been incorporated by amendment in 1943, was eliminated 


A new graded schedule was adopted, which would, as closely as could be estimated 
at the time, place the system on a self supporting basis 

The Congress recognized that quite obviously any specific schedule might 
require modification in the light of experience, but the establishmnent of a specific 
schedule in the law made clear that the congressional intent was that the system 
be self-supporting. Furthermore, exact self-support cannot be obtained from a 
specific set of rounded fractional rates but rather this principle of self-support was 
aimed at as closely as possibl 

The latest long-range cost estimates made for the present program (in actuarial 
study No. 36, of the Social Security Administration) indicate that under the 
intermediate basis for high employment assumptions, the contribution schedule is 
insufficient to support the benefit payments by about one-half to three-fourths 
percent of payroll on a level premium basis. This lack of sufficiency is of long 
range importance. It will be appreciated, however, that whether or not this 
eventuates will Gepend upon whether the assumptions made are realized in the 





future experience. It would not seem necessary to make any immediate legis- 
lative changes in the contribution schedule merely because an “insuificiency”’ 
shows up as a result of new cost estimates invo|ving a change in actuarial assump 


tions of future experience, if such insufficiercy is relatively small. On the other 
hand, a situation involving an insufficiency should very likely require some legis- 
lative action if it were borne out over subsequent actuarial cost estimates. In 
the meantime, it would seem that any proposed legislative changes as to benefits, 
coverage, etc., could be considered to be proper from a cost standpoint if, for the 
proposed plan, the resulting “actuarial insufficiency’? were the same or substan- 
tially the same, provided that the insufficiency remains relatively small. 

Moreover, it should be recognized that although the latest cost estimates 
would tend to be more accurate than the previous ones because they are based 
on more operating experience as well as more refined techniques, there is no 
certainty that the latest estimates will completely give the eventual picture while 
the earlier ones are completely wrong. 

{0BERT J. Myers 


Exutipit A 


Excerpt From “AcruarRiAL Aspects OF FINANCING OLD-AGE AND SuRvVIVORs’ 
INSURANCE’’, By Ropert J. Myers, Sociau Security BuLLETIN, JUNE 1953 


In discussions of any type of long-range benefit program, the phrases ‘‘actuarial 
soundness” or “actuarially sound’’ occur from time to time. Essentially, these 
terms relate to the ability of the given plan to provide the benefits established. 
Many different definitions may be given in the absence of any strict legal require- 
ments applicable (as, for instance, in the case of reserve requirements for life 
insurance and annuity reserves of private insurance companies). When nonin- 
sured pension plans are being considered, there tends to be a somewhat broader 
range of definitions. For Government socia: insurance plans the range is even 
broader 

At perhaps one extreme might be a definition that a plan is actuarially sound 
if the fund on hand is large enough to pay all future benefits for those currently 
on the roll—in other words, without any allowance for the accrued benefit rights 
of those not yet retired. At the other extreme might be a plan under which the 
existing fund was sufficient to pay for all benefit rights accrued to date. This 
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asis would be somewhat difficult to attain for a newly organized plan that as- 








9. 1954 umed considerable liabilities on account of past service Accordingly, some 
eee ictuaries define an actuarially sound plan as one “‘where the employer is well 
nistration formed as to the future cost potential and arranges for meeting those costs 
n hrough a trust or insured fund on a scientific, orderly program of funding under 
insurance hich, should the plan terminate at any time, the then pensioners would be 
d for th cure in their pensions and the then active employees would find an equity in 
he fund assets reasonably commensurate with their accrued pensions for service 
conside! from the plan’s inception up to the date of termination of plan.” , This definitior 
ed it ermits a long period before all the past-service credits are fully funded 
excerpted Other actuaries have a somewhat les tringent definition of an actuarially 
uran ind system: ‘‘one which sets forth a plan of benefits and the contributions to 
de these benefits, so related that the amount of the present and contingent 
ents were bilities of ft plan as actuarially computed as of any date will at least be 
ressed it ilanced by the amount of the present and contingent assets of the plan actuarially 
it Federal ymputed as of the same date.’ ® 
vernment How do these concepts of actuarial soundness apply to the old-age and survivors 
minate rance svstem? According to the first. definition, this program is not actu- 
estimated rially sound: according to the second definition, it is Acceptance of the ba 
the first definition, however, does not mean that the converse is true—that 
1] night the old-age and survivors insurance svstem is actuarially unsound and therefore 
a specific by implication is bankrupt and should be liquidated. Rather, the author of the 
e system rst definition stated that he did not see any point in rigorously applving actu 
1 ir a arial reserve techniques to a broad national syste Such a system transcends 
pport was ictuarial soundness’ criteria of the usual kind What purpose would he served 
reserve assets in the actuarial amount of $150 billion were now ow hand? 
actuarial ( vould not be used; the svstem is not going to terminate, calling on a liquida- 
ler the ion of the reserve for benefits.’’ 
hedule is Final tl 1estio1 iy be exar 1 as to whether a long-rat social 
fourt! I ( ter with pav-a ou-s { i ing defined to meal t nt il 
s of lon receipts and annual disbursements are approximately m balance) could ever be 
not t t ered actuarially sound It could not, of course, under the first definition 
ed in the ‘ arial soundness | ler the second definition, however, it would be 
te le ut 1 ld be actuarially sound if the contribution 
licic ] 1 he let 1 ined on { le | 4ppre I ut 
4SS est ted futu ements year by year 
the ot} he i é r the concer! of tuarial soundne ts usual meaning 
me le i ( to t old wnd survivors 1} irance en ther r" t 
ut I nh a rial analysis and ¢ est ut for the pr i il to 
nef | I 1 dete I tive ) 1 ( r fit. ire the ro 
‘ or t} 
ostan- REPORTS ON TRANSIENT WORKER 
stimate on ; . . ry 
ha tinted’ Senator Taye. I would like to ask this question: The man that 
re is no may be Lainie for 2 weeks at a certain farm and then may go and 
ure while be employed by another farmer for a couple of weeks, he may be 


employed by, say, as many as 10 or 12 farmers before the year is up, 


lyers and he would at no time be employed 3 consecutive months at one 
piace. 

bet eintae Therefore, how do you require the employer or the employee to 

B 1953 report in an ‘instance of that kind? 


Mr. Batt. Mr. Chairman, under our proposals, the test of whether 


actuarial 
ae an individual needs to be reported by a particular no employer will 


lv, these ‘ 
ablished be whether that employer pays that individual $50 in cash wages in a 
require- given calendar quarter. 
for life Now, if he does not stay with him long enough to meet that test, 
hn nonin- 
s eelion he pays him ‘only $40 say, he just does not report him and he is not 
is even covered for work with that farmer during that period. 
lv Dorrance C. Bronson, Pension Plans—The Concept of Actuarial Soundness, Proceedings of Panel 
y sound Meeting, ‘‘What is Actuarial Soundness in a Pension Plan,’’ sponsored jointly by the American Statistical 
urrently Association, American Economic Association, American Association of University Teachers of Insurance 
ahi rights and Industrial Relations Research Association, Chicago, Dec. 29, 1942. 


* George B. Buck, ‘‘Actuarial Soundness in Trusteed and Governmental Retirement Plans,”’ ibid 


hich the 
e. This 
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Senator Tuyre. That is the reason I was asking, because if that 
person, being employed by, say, 10 or more farmers and he may only 
be employed 20 days at a time by one, and then 20 days by another 
and only 10 by still another, he would never qualify by having been 
employed by a sufficient number of ¢ lays, or to have earned a sufficient 
amount to have compelled the employer to report him. 

Therefore, this person might be a part-time worker in a community 
over a period of years and never qualify himself for any retirement 
because he had not been employed long enough or earned enough 
from any one individual so that the individual had to make a report 
on him, and therefore he had aever established himself. 

Mr. Bau. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

There will be some such cases. As Senator Robertson indicated, 
there are grave administrative difficulties in covering every single 
farmworker down to the most casual. 

We have felt and the Treasury Department has felt that certainly 
at this point in our experience it was wise not to cover the most casua! 
kind. So that there is a test of $50 cash wages from a single employer. 

Senator Ropertson. Dr. Altmeyer suggested that these migratory 
workers might have a book and the farmer fixes a stamp in the book 
every time ‘he works for him. You do not approve of that, do you? 

Mr. Batu. We have given a great deal of consideration to that, 
Senator, jointly with the Bureau of Internal Revenue. The Bureau 
of Internal Revenue would have the authority to make the decision 
as to what method of reporting was to be used, and that authority 
is in present law, not a matter of legislation. 

Senator Ropertson. Their job will be to pay the money out. If 
they do not collect, it is their hard luck. 

Mr. Bau. It is my understanding they do not favor the stamp 
approach at this time. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed, sir. 


PERCENTAGE OF FARM AGED ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Ball returns to this 
because I think Senator Robertson would be so much interested in this 
figure, and it may be included later on—the aged population in farm 
counties and in nonfarm counties, an analysis of whether they were 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits, or whether they 
were receiving public-assistance benefits. In the farm counties, 31 
percent of the aged were on public assistance, and only 13 percent of 
them were under old-age and survivors insurance. 

But in the nonfarm counties, where more people were covered under 
old-age and survivors insurance, there were only 17 percent of the 
aged on public assistance as against 31 percent in the farm counties. 

Senator Roperrson. You are not quoting those figures from 
Virginia, because we do not have such a percentage of assistance in 
the farm areas in our State. 

Senator Tuyen. Is that a national average? 

Secretary Hopsy. This is a national average 

And in the nonfarm counties, 36 percent of the aged were under 
OASI 

So in the farm counties the public assistance level is high, and in 
the nonfarm counties the percent the getting old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits is high. 
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Senator Ropertson. I would like to see a breakdown on it to see 
the figures by States. 

Secretary Hopsy. I do not know if we have it by States, but we 
will give you whatever we have. 

Senator Roprertson. I remember the time when 4 percent were on 
relief in Virginia, 19 percent in the city of New York, and 20 percent 
in the great industrial State of Pennsylvania. 

[ never could figure that out on an economic basis. ‘There was a 
base, but not economic. 

Secretary Hosspy. We will submit it for the record by States, as 
well as we have it. 

The information referred to follows:) 


Percent of aged population receiving old-age assistance payments and percent 
receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits in farm and nonfarm counties,' 
by States, December 1953 2 


Farm Nonfarm Farm Nonfarn 


counties counties counties counties 


OA A! OASI3|/OAA)} OASIT4 OAA| OASI? OAA!) OASI3 


United States 31 13 17 a6 Missouri_. 45 14 27 32 
Montana 17 12 18 0) 

Alabama 38 13 26 29 Nebraska 16 12 12 27 
Arizona ‘ (4 27 ‘4 Nevada ‘ ‘ 21 35 
Arkansas... 38 16 29 27 New Hampshire ‘ (4) ll 43 
California (4) (4 27 39 New Jersey ‘ ‘ 5 44 
Colorado 48 11 42 31 New Mexico 89 10 31 24 
Connecticut ‘ ‘ 8 44 New York (4 ‘ 8 41 
Delaware 4 4) 6 38 North Carolina 23 12 19 28 
Distriet of Colum- North Dakota 18 19 
bia ‘ 4) 5 28 Ohio 24 17 14 38 
Florida 61 16 24 43 Oklahoma . 48 12 3 
Georgia. -. is ll 36 26 Oregon ‘ 4 14 43 
Idaho 2) 15 19 31 Pennsylvania 4 20 6 41 
Illinois 21 15 12 36 Rnode Island ‘ (4) 11 49 
Indiana 11 19 10 +6 South Carolina 39 11 32 24 
Iowa 16 15 15 27 South Dakota 20 12 18 25 
Kansa 18 15 17 26 Tennessee __. 31 13 23 27 
Kentucky 29 13 19 31 Texas 40 11 iS 24 
Louisiana 74 9 59 24 Utah 31 12 20 5} 
Maine 4 (4 13 13 Vermont ‘ ‘ 17 34 
Maryland (4 ‘ 6 35 Virginia__. 4 16 7 31 
Massachusetts 4 ‘ (4 19 44 Washington ‘ ‘ 27 40) 





Michigan 18 24 16 4() West Virginia 26 21 16 39 
Minnesota 23 16 17 32 Wisconsin 20 20 14 37 
Mississippi 41 11 32 25 || Wyoming. -- 16 ll 21 31 


1 Counties are classified as farm or nonfarm, depending on whether 50 percent or more of total population 
lived on farms in 1950 

> The number of old-age assistance recipients and of old-age and survivors insurance’ beneficiaries is for 
December 1953; the aged (65 and over) population estimates are as of July 1953; the proportion of the aged 
in each State residing in farm and nonfarm counties in July 1953 was assumed to be the same as the 
proportion in the 1950 census 

$Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries as of Dec. 1953 for each State are distributed 
between farm and nonfarm counties on the basis of county data as of Dec, 31, 1952 (the latest county data 
now available 


4 No counties in which 50 percent or more of the total population lived on farms in 1950 





Senator Turk. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hiiu. These figures ought to be oxplained by the fact that 
farmers are rural people and do not come under old-age and survivors 
insurance? 

Secretary Hosppy. Yes, sir. In the Southern States, Southeast, 
Southwest, a large proportion of the population are farmers, and they 
have never had an opportunity to be under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program. 
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When they retire many have to go on public assistance, and they 
have to submit to this means test of somebody coming into their house 
and asking them how much their income is, whether their son or their 
daughter support them, as opposed to people in the nonfarm counties 
more of whom get their benefit as a matter of right each month. 

Senator Ropertson. Of course, in Virginia, if a farmer goes under 
old-age assistance, he has to deed his land to the State, and they would 
rather have the land than anything the State would give them. 

Secretary Horsy. And that is another problem. In the 48 States, 
there are almost 48 different rules of what a man going on old-age 
assistance must do 

In some States, vou know, they must deed their land; in some States 
they must deed their homes 

It is a very uneven pattern, which we think, if the farmers ever 
had a chance to come under this program, you would see these figures 
reversed very sharply. 

Senator Hit. Some States are much stricter than other States, is 
that not true? 

Secretary Horry. That is true, Senator, certainly. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Mr. Tramburg 


OLD-AGE ASSISTANCI 


Mr. Trampura. The other part of the income maintenance pro- 
grams is the public assistance program. Of the 4 categories 1 is the 
old-age assistance 

The green represents the aid to dependent children and the dark 
area represents the two smaller programs of aid to the blind and aid 
to the disabled 


The difference between the old-age and survivors insurance program 
and this one, is that OASI is a federally administered trust fund 
supported by employees, employers, and self-employed, and public 
assistance is supported by Federal, State, and local governments and 
administered by State and local rovernments according to their own 
laws 


The public assistance program is State administered or State super- 
vised, or county administered, with about 4.8 million recipients, and 
about 2.5 billions of dollars in total revenue spent by these 3 levels of 
rovernment 

This one—public assistance—is a combination of levels of govern- 
ment of administration, this one—old-age and survivors insurance 
is administered by the Federal Government through the Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Bureau located in Baltimore. 

Senator Rorertson. You have a provision, I believe, in law, that 
vou do not have to bother about appropriation for that program; you 
have automatic appropriation. The money goes into the treasury 
and automatically comes out again? Is that an established annual 
appropriation? 

Secretary Horry. The Appropriations Committee makes the allow- 
ance for administration out of the trust fund in the same fashion that 
they appropriate right out of the general revenue. 

Senator Rorerrson. We had an interesting discussion about these 
functions. Nobody said they needed any money. 
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I think maybe that is coming later that you need appropriation for 
something. 

Secretary Horny. Sir, we were really not going to talk money. 
What we wanted an opportunity to do perhaps was to show you what 
we just learned about all of these programs and the complexity of the 
program. 

Senator Ronertrson. Is every thing i in the appropriation bill passe d 
by the House satisfactory to you? Or has it not passed the House? 

Mr. Rockrre.uer. We are not yet finished testifying before the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Hitu. Has the Department finished its testimony? 

Secretary Honny. No. It has been going for about 3 weeks now 
| would guess we have another 2 or 3 weeks to go. 

Senator Tuyer. If I might make this point here, that is one reason 
why we have had to delay on the Senate side. We have had to wait 
for the House to complete its hearings, because the House had their 
hearings in executive hearings, and ours is a public session. 

That is the one reason why we have been delayed these weeks, 
waiting for the completion of the House hearings. 

This phase of the program has matured, and we, therefore, did pick 
it up on the Senate side. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Trampurea. Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to intro- 
duce the new Director of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Mr. 
Christgau, of Minnesota. I would then like to have Mr. Ball pick up 
and present the chart display of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 

Senator Tuyr. I would say in reference to Mr. Christgau that | 
have seen Mr. Christgau appear before legislative committees in 
Minnesota, and I have also seen bim in the Governor’s office when 
| was Governor, on these very same questions. Therefore, | know 
he comes very well qualified to give not only administrative action 
but also I will say he does understand and must understand the fund. 

Mr. Trampura. We think he does, sir. 

May I introduce Mr. Ball now, and then we will proceed? 

Senator Tuy. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Ball, you may proceed. 
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(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Mr. Batu. Mr. Chairman, this chart portrays the basic idea of the 
old-age and survivors insurance system. It is very simple. That is, 
while the worker is earning, he and his employer contribute money 
into a trust fund. The self-employed also contribute into this trust 
fund. Then when that worker is no longer earning because he is 
retired, or because he has died, then benefits are paid out of that trust 
fund to the worker or to his dependents 

So that the basic idea of the program is merely to partially replace 
earnings that are lost through retirement or death, guaranteed by the 
contributions of the worker and his employer, and the self-employed 
person paid into a trust fund. 


DECEASED WORKERS WITHOUT HEIRS 


Senator Tuye. Just for the sake of getting this into the record: 
If there are no heirs, then what? If a deceased worker has a credit 
in the trust fund and there are no heirs, then how is that trust fund 
disposed of? 

Mr. Batt. Mr. Chairman, there is a lump-sum payment in any 
event to the individual who has paid his funeral expenses, whether or 
not there are any children, or a wife. 
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Senator Tuyr. Would the lump sum be paid in the amount of 
the funeral expense; and if there was a balance, then what? 

Mr. Batu. No. The lump-sum payment is in the statute, and the 
maximum amount is three times what his monthly retirement benefit 
would be. But it does not exceed the amount of the funeral benefit. 

In other words, you pay the funeral costs up to a maximum of three 
times the retirement benefit. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you. 

Mr. Bau. Before going into some of the program aspects of OAST, 
| would just like to refresh your memory concerning the legislative 
history of this program, 

The following chart was submitted: 
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Mr. Bauxu. On this chart here, DD, we have that history. The 
original Social Security Act was passed back in 1935 with the contribu- 
ions of workers and their employers collected for the first time in 1937. 

That original 1935 act provided for monthly retirement benefits 
eginning in 1942, but actually that act never operated because before 
t came time for it to go into effect, the law was amended in 1939, and 
he date for the first monthly benefits was moved up to 1940. At the 
same time it was changed over from being strictly a retirement system 
to include retirement plus Serene protection. 

So we have the first monthly benefits payable in 1940 on the basis 
of the 1939 amendments which added survivorship protection and 
which speeded up the time of payment for older workers. 

The program increased gradually, you see, here, in numbers of 
people receiving benefits, rather slowly at first. The millionth bene- 
ficiary came on the rolls here in 1944, and it has been growing all the 
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time until the rather substantial amendments of 1950, which added 
some 10 million individuals under coverage and increased the amount 
of benefits about 77 percent. 

Shortly thereafter, in 1952, we have the 5 millionth beneficiary 
going on the rolls, the 1952 amendments increasing the benefits 
again, this time 12} percent, until today we have just a little over 6 
million individuals receiving monthly benefits under this program. 
That does not take account of these lump sums that we referred to 
earlier. 

Now I would like to give you several measures of the protection 


that is presently furnished by the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 


(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Bau. The first measure of that protection that I want to refer 
you to is the Sona ‘r of individuals who are currently working in jobs 
that are covered by the program. And they are shown on this pie 
chart where we have the total paid employed labor force in the 
country as of June of 1953. This is a figure that is attributable to a 
single week. In a given week in June 1953, we have 64.3 million paid 
jobs in the country as a whole. Out of that 64.3 millions we have 
just about 8 out of 10 of them presently under the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. 

One or two that are in this big pie cut here, the blue cut, perhaps 
deserve special mention. 
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ELIGIBLES NOT COVERED 


There are a few hundred thousand individuals in this little, tiny 
cut you see in here that are eligible for coverage under the present 
Federal law but are not actually in the system yet. Those were two 
croups that I referred to when we were discussing one of these points 
with Senator Robertson, who are covered on a semivoluntary basis, 
a group voluntary basis. There are some State and local employees 
and some nonprofit employees who could come under, under present 
law, who have not yet come in. That is represented there. 


ARMED SERVICES COVERED 


The armed services are included as a covered group but on a very 
special basis. Under present law, they are given arbitrary $160 free 
wage credits under the program, and no contribution is made into the 
fund on their behalf. 

Senator Hitt. What is the main reason why those who could come 
in have not come in, in your opinion? 

Mr. Batu. These represent maybe 500,000 people there, Senator. 
Within those groups, take the nonprofit group, of the group who 
could come in, about 80 percent already have. I think the rest, it is 
to a considerable extent a matter of very small church employers, 
of a single sexton in the church, that sometimes they bave not heard 
of it or have not gotten around to it. 

The other group is the State and local employees not under retire- 
ment systems. There are 4 or 5 States that do not yet have agree 
ments with the Federal Government. 

We show the railroad retirement group here as covered under 
OASI—that is kind of a joint coverage under both programs, with 
very closely coordinated provisions. 

This little cut here is representative of Federal employees. At the 
present time around 800,000 Federal employees are under the old-age 
and survivors insurance system. These are the employees who are 
in temporary indefinite positions. They are under old-age and 
survivors insurance. The group who are under civil service are not 
under old-age and survivors insurance, and coverage for {hem under 
OASI and also on a permanent basis for this armed services group 1s 
now under study by a special committee created by Congress, the 
Committee on Retirement Policy. They are expected to report in 
those two areas some time this month or next. 

The white cut represents the farm operators, the professional self- 
employed, the additional farmworkers and domestic workers, and 
State and local employees under retirement systems that the adminis- 
tration proposes for coverage. And provision for their coverage is 
embodied in H. R. 7199. 

That leaves in the end, after all these coverages are accomplished, 
about 5 percent of the paid employment of June 1953 that would still 
be out of the program. That represents, Mr. Chairman, the group 
that you referred to, of farmworkers who do not make $50 in a given 
quarter from a given employer, a domestic worker in the same situa- 
tion, a farm operator who makes less than $400 net income in a year, 
or an urban self-employed person in the same position. 
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Actually, a great many in that group are included because they 
meet a particular technical definition of ‘paid employment,” but many 
of them are, in fact—for instance, many of the farm operators, below 
$400 net income—they are in fact really retired people already, or 
disabled, or merely residents on the farm rather than actually men in 
the business of farming. 

So I think you can say generally that if all the coverages were to 
be accomplished except this 5 percent residual group, that the program 
has very nearly universal coverage of current workers. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Batu. Another measure of the protection that the program 
affords—we have been talking here simply of coverage of current 
workers who are working in jobs under the program—here we have 
the results of that work in covered jobs shown in terms of protection 
provided. You see here that there are now 69 million individuals who 
have worked long enough under the program to be insured. Of 
course, not all of these individuals are still working in covered em- 
ployment, but all of them have worked long enough in the past to 
be insured under the program. 

And the result of 69 million people being insured is that 4 out of 
5 mothers and children in the United States at the present time have 
this protection. That means, in the event that the breadwinner in 
the family were to die, that 4 out of every 5 mothers and children 
would immediately be eligible to a monthly benefit under the program. 

Senator Taye. How much a month would the mother and two 
dependents receive, as you show on the chart? 

Mr. Batu. Under the illustration given here—and, of course, you 
realize the amount they get depends on the earnings of the indi- 
vidual— 
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Senator Tuyx. You have $200 per month there. How much would 
that wage earner have had to earn in salary to give that mother and 
her two dependents $200 per month? 

Mr. Batt. I am sorry, sir, but this chart shows the father’s earnings 
as $200. 

BENEFITS ON $200 MONTHLY SALARY 


Senator Ture. I see, that is the father’s earnings of $200 per month. 

In that case, how much would the mother and her two children 
receive per month? 

Mr. Batu. $140 per month. 

Senator Turn. In other words, any father that is today employed 
and has a wife and 2 children and has wages of $200 a month—and, 
naturally, if he was employed he would be now covered—in that 
event, the wife and her 2 children would receive $140 a month. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Batu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. So that from the standpoint of a young family, 
even if the father does not have insurance of his own, the wife is not 
left destitute; as long as she has these 2 babies she would be receiving, 
if the husband had been earning $200 a month, at least $140 a month 
for herself and the 2 babies; is that correct? 

Mr. Batu. That is correct. And that continues until the child 
reaches age 18. Then that payment stops. 

Senator Tuyr. But the other would continue with the child? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. When does the payment stop, so far as the mother 
is concerned? 

Mr. Batu. If there is no child under 18 remaining, then her benefit 
stops as well. But it picks up again when she reaches age 65. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. There would be that period between the 
time when she had no dependents until she reached the age of 65 
that she would have to earn her own living. 

Secretary Hoppy. May I interrupt Mr. Ball there, just to make 
one point, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Tuy. Yes, indeed, Mrs. Secretary 

Secretary Hossy. That again accounts for the heavy public 
assistance rolls in some of the States, because when the breadwinner 
dies and is not covered by old-age and survivors insurance the wife 
and children again have no survivorship protection. And unless 
their families take care of them, the children go on the aid-to-depend- 
ent-children rolls and the mother has to go on local relief. 

So that other than what happens until your are past 65, this sur- 
vivorship protection for mothers and small children in here is, to me, 
one of the great, strong parts of this program and is really one of the 
strongest points for extending coverage. 

Senator Turn. Definitely. 

Senator Hiny. Yes. 

Let me ask this question, Mr. Ball: What would the father, when he 
reached age 65, and retires from the labor force, draw if he hi id a wife 
and two children? What would be the family return then? 

Mr. Batu. His own benefit would be $70, based on $200 a month. 
His wife would get half again as much, and that is $105. ‘Then the 
two children together would get $70 more. 


ig’ 
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Senator Hitt. That would be $175. 

Mr. Bau. There is a maximum in the present law that reduces that 
to $160, 80 percent of the average monthly wage. 

Under the new amendment, they would still get this amount. 

Senator Hiiti. Under the existing law, he and his wife and 2 children 
get $160, whereas if he died the wife and 2 children would get $140. 

Mr. Batu. Yes. Of course, there is one less person in the family. 

Senator Hrixi. Of course, I realize that. 

Mr. Baty. We have actually about 80,000 or 90,000 children under 
the age of 18 who are being paid in families where the father is over 
65 and retired. But that, of course, is not the usual situation. 

I might just make one point about this $19,000 figure here. 

This is the face value of the insurance protection that this family 
would have under the circumstances here; that is, it is adding up and 
also including the interest factor, all the benefits that would be payable 
to that family on the death of the father. It is the $140 rate at first 
that I referred to and it drops back when 1 of the children reaches 18 
and picks up again at her rate when the mother reaches 65. The total 
value of that is $19,000. 

Of course, for a very large number of lower income families this 
old-age and survivors insurance protection represents the largest 
asset that they have. 

(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Mr. Batu. The final measure of protection furnished by the pro- 
gram that | want to refer you to is the number of benefits that are 
now actually being paid by the various categories. There are a total 
of six million receiving a check every month. Within that 6 million 
we have something over 75 percent who are individuals over 65, 
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Here you have men workers, women workers, and then the wives 
of these men workers and these aged widows; that is, the individual 
who becomes 65 and picks up again on her benefits 

Then we have about 1.3 million young widows and children, about 
900,000 orphaned children, 85,000 children of live wage earners, and 
then the wage earners 

Senator Hiiu. Would that include just 1 person, OI would that 
nelude the 3? 

Mr. Batu. This is a count of individuals 


RETIREMENT ELIGIBLES STILL WORKING 


Senator Turse. Mr. Ball, for the sake of getting this information 
nto the record, let me ask: There are many who are today eligible to 
lraw retirement that are not taking retirement. They are continuing 
work. They could have been on retirement for the past 3 or more 
vears, some of them for 5 years. That is giving you a credit which, 
ctuarially, will make your fund stronger because their expectancy in 
life is being lessened every single year. There, again, is the building 
ip of your fund. 

| personally know of quite a number of people that have been 
ligible for the past 3 to 5 years, and they still would rather work 
han just sit down 

Mr. Baty. The point vou make is a very good one, Mr. Chairman. 
| would just like to add that we take that factor into account in 
‘valuatine the fund and the contribution rates take it into account 
So vou cannot really think of it as a profit to the fund 

‘he average age of comune on the rolls has been, {rom the beginning 

the program, between 68 and 69, and the contribution rates con- 
emplate that people in the future will come on the rolls at the average 
ive of 68 or 69. 


It is a verv important reason, however, why the Department has 
felt that if was not a cood idea Lo pay everybody nuton atically at 
we 65 whether or not they had suffered any loss of income by retire- 
ment To do that would greatly increase the necessary contribution 
rate and the cost. In a year like the present, for instance, it would 


nerease outgo of the fund about $1.4 billion. if you were to pay 
benefits automatically at the age of 65. 

Under present law, benefits are paid, of course, automatically at 
age 75, whether or not the individual continues to work. 

Senator Tuyr. You do not have a very large percentage that are 
automatically paid at 75; you have not many that survive to the 
age of 75; is that not true? 


BENEFICIARIES OVER 75 


Mr. Baxi. There is a significant number of beneficiaries past the 
age of 75, but it is true, Mr. Chairman, that many of them have 
stopped work by then. So it is not a great cost to pay them without 
regards to retirement. 

Senator Toye. I fest quite certain they would stop, but it cannot 
be a very great percent, that is, of those that are on the retirement 
benefit. I am just interested in knowing what percent are beyond 
the age of 75. 
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Mr. Bau. My guess is that it would be up to around 25 or 30 
percent. But I will furnish the correct figure for the record. 

Senator Toye. Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


As of December 1953, 26 percent of all beneficiaries aged 65 and over were age 


oP 
40 or over! 


PERCENTAGE OF PEOPLE UNDER OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE 


Senator Hiti. Let me ask right here: That 6 million population 
would be 3% percent of our 160 million population today. What 
percentage of the people are under old-age assistance, do you recall, 
altogether? 

Mr. Bauu. About 2.6 million people. 

Secretary Honspy. Senator, later there is a chart showing the 
relationship to the number of people on OASI and old-age assistance, 
which I think you will find very interesting. 

Mr. Bauu. If 1 could turn your attention now away from how much 
protection people have under the program to how much do they get— 
we have gone a little bit into this in your questioning already, but | 
thought you would be interested in seeing the average benefits that 
are paid in each one of these categories. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Bau. You will remember in that pie we had before, we had 
the number of people in ea. h one of these categories who are receiving 
benefits. Here we have the average amount that they are getting. 
These are men over 65 and retired, and they are averaging, as of 
December 1953, $54.46. Women workers, whose earnings are some- 
what less, are averaging $40.68 a month. The wives are averaging 
$27.05. 

Now, remember, every time there is a wife’s benefit going into a 
family, there is also a benefit for the husband. So it is a combined 
amount, 

The aged widow, when she reaches 65, averages $40.90. 

Of course, there are all kinds of widow families, some with 1 or 2 
or 3 children. But, for example, widows with 2 children were aver- 
aging $111 a month. Of course, here we have 3 beneficiaries and in 
the other categories we had only 1. 


PROPOSED INCREASES 


Senator Hiti. Does your new proposal increase those rates much? 

Mr. Bauu. Yes. It increases the rates fairly substantially for all 
these categories, Senator. The range is from $5 at a minimum to 
about a $13 increase. 

Senator Toye. Then, in other words, if the figures of the new bill 
were up there, men workers retired would show $59.46; is that correct? 

Mr. Batu. It would show probably $61 or so. 

Senator THyn. And it would be correspondingly the same with the 
women workers retired, and so forth? 

Mr. Bau. Yes. 

Senator THyz. What about young widows with two children? It 
would figure how much under the new proposal? 

Mr. Batu. It would figure about a $14 average increase there. 

Senator Tuys. In other words, would that be $42 for the widow 
with 2 children, or would it be just $14 added to the $111? 

Would that be on the basis of $14 per individual; that is, the 
widow plus the 2 children? 

Mr. Batt. No. I was giving you the total. 

Senator Tuyr. So that it would be $125 instead of $143; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Batu. Yes. That might be a little low, on the average. 

Of course, these averages in a program that is geared to wages can 
be rather deceptive. I would not want to concentrate just on those 
averages that we were just speaking of, because the essence of this 
program is that the benefit amount that an individual gets is related 
to his earnings under the program, and under present law it varies 
from a minimum of $25 up to a maximum of $85. 

So what the person gets will be related to what he earns. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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You bring out a point there in that averaging that I think is worth 
commenting on 

Senator Tye. All the information we can get into this record 
will make it easier for us on the Senate floor or in full committee when 
we have to justify tnis to the other members who are not present this 
morning. 
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Mr. Batu. Over here on this side we have bis average monthly 
earnings in covered employment going up to $50, $100, $200, $300, 
which is the maximum amount which is counted uader present law, 
both for benefits and fer contributions purposes. This is the most 
you pay on and the most your benefits are related to. 
Here we have the corresponding amounts paid to a worker for his 
retirement benefit who earns the amounts over here. This is the 
basic amount to which all other benefits are related. 
METHOD OF CALCULATING BENEFITS | 
Senator Tuy. In order to get this example into the record: i 
Suppose that ir the past 3 years a worker received $50 a month on an 
average in 1 year and in another year he received $100, and finally ; 
he graduated to earnings of $200 in the last year; when he is eligible 
for retirement, the wages of those 3 years would be averaged and then 
you would arrive at an amount of what the average constituted; is 
that correct? 
Mr. Baty. That is correct, sir. Then you would take, of that } 
amount, 55 percent of the first $100 and 15 percent of the remainder ; 
up to this maximum of $300. ‘That would give you the exact benefit. | a 
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Mr. Batu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

And I would like to expand on your point a little, if I might. That 
is, the average on which it is finally based includes all his earnings 
during that period and is divided by all the months that have been in 
that period. If he should be out of work by reason of a disability, 
that will count against him and lower the average amount that his 
benefit will be based on. 


DISABILITY PROPOSAL 


And one of the recommendations of the President is for a disregard- 
ing of periods where an individual is permanently and totally disabled 
so that it will not adversely affect his benefits. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, if he had to his credit 3 years’ time 
but he had been ill for 4 months in 1 year of these 3 years, he would 
1ot have the deduction for the 3 months that he was ill but he would 
have a credit divided over the 3 years? 

Mr. Bauu. Actually, this disability proposal I was referring to is 
only for your long-term disabilities and is only applied after 6 months. 
But the illustration you give is correct in principle. 

Secretary Hossy. There is another provision that I think you might 
be interested in, Mr. Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVS PROPOSALS 


Mr. Batu. Yes. Related to extension of coverage to the new groups 
provided for under H. R. 7199 is a provision that would also apply to 
everyone under the system. That provision would be that, in figuring 

your average, everybody would be allowed to ignore up to 4 years in 

which his earnings were the lowest or in which he had no earnings 
whatsoever. So that a newly covered person is at no disadvantage 
by reason of coming under the program in 1955 rather than 1951. 

On the other hand, a person who has been under the system could 
drop out a year, such as the one you suggest, where he was ill for 
t months. That might be his lowest year and would not count 
against him. 

So there are two provisions in our recommendation that are related 
to this point of improving the average itself, and then the benefit 
formula would be applied to that improved average wage. 

Now, over on this side of the chart we have shown these benefits 
as a percentage of the average earnings, to illustrate that the program, 
as it is presently constituted, is heavily weighted in favor of the lower 
paid wage earner. The formula is 55 percent of the first $100 but 
only 15 percent of the remainder. And individuals who average 
down at these levels are getting a 55 percent replacement of their 
previous earnings, whereas at $200 that replacement becomes 35 
percent, at $300 the replacement is 28 percent. And then when you 
go up over the maximum that is counted, to, say, a $400 a month 
worker, his replacement drops to 21 percent. 

There are two proposals of the administration related to this point, 
Mr. Chairman. One of those is that the second step of the formula 
of replacing only 15 percent above $100 would be changed to replace 
55 percent up to $110 and 20 percent above that in order to give this 
worker who earns more than minimum wages a more adequate benefit. 
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The other provision is that the amount of earnings that could be 
counted would be increased above the $300. Instead of a $3,600 
maximum wage base, under the proposals it would be a $4,200 maxi- 
mum wage base. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Baxi. To turn to an entirely different kind of subject matter, 


[ have a few charts here that illustrate how the program works. 
We have been talking up to now about what the program is, and 
these charts illustrate how the program operates. 


OPERATION OF PROGRAM 


The basic idea of the system is that when a young worker takes a 
job, the first thing he does in relation to this program is to take out a 
social-security account number, establish his account by getting 
his card with his name on it and the social-security number that he is 
going to use throughout his lifetime, Every employer that he goes to, 
he shows that account number card, and the employer takes down his 
name and number exactly as it appears on that card. Then once 
every quarter, the month following the close of the calendar quarter, 
the employer makes out the tax return that shows this name and 
this account number of the worker and the amount of wages paid 
him in that quarter. 

These returns are sent to the Bureau of Internal Revenue and then 
they are sent to us for recording in old-age and survivors insurance, 
where we maintain, you see, by this process, a lifetime record of all 
the wages earned by this individual. 

That furnishes the basis for computing his benefit at the time he 
retires or benefits for his survivors when he dies. The claim is filed 
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in one of our field offices, and the benefit is computed on the basis 
of their lifetime record. Payment is certified by the Bureau to the 
Treasury, and the Treasury sends out the monthly check to the 
individual. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Bau. Approaching this same question of how we work, how 
we do the job, from the standpoint, a little more, of the Bureau’s 
own organization, we have here on this next chart a pictorial represen- 
tation of our fieldwork. There are 512 old-age and survivors in- 
surance offices, located throughout the country and in Alaska 
ind Hawaii and in Puerto Rico. These 512 field offices in addition 
maintain over 3,000 regular itinerant points at which they stop, say, 
in a post office in a smaller town or unemployment insurance office 
in a smaller town, to receive claims and do other work on a regular 
scheduled basis. 

About 6,000 out of the Bureau’s 14,000 employees are engaged in 
this field office work throughout the country. 

I have indicated on this chart three of the major workloads of 
those field offices to give you an idea of how much has to be done 
through the field operation in a single month. These are averages 
for a month. 

WORKLOAD 


In the last year, on an average basis, they answered about 450,000 
inquiries, both written and oral. They issued 515,000 both new and 
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duplicate account number cards, such as shown on the previous chart. 
And they took 158,000 new claims. 

I think it is also important and interesting that about 80 percent of 
the personnel and money for these field offices goes for claims, either 
new claims, or servicing of claims of people already on the rolls, 

Practically everybody in the United States comes in contact with 
an old-age and survivors insurance field office either to get an original 
number, to make an inquiry about his status under the program, or at 
sometime in his life to file a claim. Most people, of course, are in con- 
tact with it several times through their lives. 

To more and more people throughout the United States, these field 
offices are Uncle Sam. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Batu. The next operation that I would like to direct your 
attention to is what we call our payment centers, or sometimes called, 
more technically, the area offices. There are six of these in various 
parts of the country. 

AREA OFFICES 


In these offices the claims roll itself is maintained. The new claims 
are sent here for review. And then it is in these offices that the new 
beneficiaries are added to the rolls, and people whose benefits need to 
be terminated for one reason or another, such as the death of a retired 
person, a widow who has remarried, a child becoming 18, and other 
changes in that beneficiary roll that take place in these payment cen- 
ters. About 2,600 out of the 14,000 people in the Bureau are employed 
in these 6 payment centers. It is a highly mechanized operation. 

Perhaps the most important point to make about the work done 
here is the need for timeliness as well as great accuracy. With the 
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handling of 6 million people a month, it is, of course, clear that a 
great many things can happen. There are 301,000 changes in these 
beneficiary rolls in the average month, thousands and thousands of 
people changing addresses, and these other terminations that I spoke 
of, reviewing 158,000 new claims and adding to these rolls that already 
exist. 

I said that timeliness as well as accuracy is of such importance be- 
cause these beneficiaries need this money to live on, and they look 
forward to it each month on a certain day, the third day of the month. 
And, believe me, Mr. Chairman, if those checks are even a mail 
delivery late, we hear about it in our field offices all over the country. 

Senator Tuyr. That would be very true with your check and my 
check. There is no question about that. 


ACCOUNTING CENTER 


Mr. Banu, It certainly would. 

The other big operating division in the Bureau is the Accounting 
Center, located in Baltimore, where these lifetime records are main- 
tained on which the claims are based. We have about 4,650 people 
employed out of the 14,000 total. The big job is to get these reports 
from the employers and from the self-employed credited to the correct 
account, to the right individual’s account, and maintained for him. 

Incidentally, these workloads here are on a quarterly basis because 
all the work is geared to this quarterly report of the employer. Ona 
quarterly basis, in the Accounting Center, we open about 804,000 new 
accounts in that 3-month period. 

The total number of accounts now are over 100 million. We 
record about 58 million wage items in a given quarter from 3.6 million 
employers. There are nearly 12 million self-employed persons in 
addition to that. 

This accounting operation performs one other function. At the 
time this individual applies for his benefits, the computation of that 
benefit amount is done in this Division of Accounting Operation. 
Actually, the work there, these 358,000 benefits in a quarter, the work 
is now done by an electronic computing machine. And this so-called 
electronic brain can compute about 100 of those benefits per minute. 


MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING OPERATIONS 


Now, all of this sounds like a lot of work, and it is, but the account- 
ing operations in the payment center are highly mechanized and use 
the latest business equipment. 

This large accounting center, for example, is the largest installation 
of business equipment in the world. 


SAFEGUARD AGAINST FIRE 


Senator Toye. What safeguards are there to prevent loss of records 
by fire or other hazards? 

Mr. Batu. Mr. Chairman, all of our basic records from which we 
can reconstruct individuals’ accounts are duplicated, microfilmed, 
and are located in another city for protection. 

Senator Tuyr. Are they stored in a building that would safeguard 
them against fire? 


Ao 
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oe 


Mr. Batu. Yes, sir; we had both fire protection and bombing in (1 


mind. “ 
NEW BUILDING ; oy: 


Senator Tyr. Let me ask at this point: What progress have you 
made with that new building that was authorized last year and for 
which you had an appropriation? 

Secretary Horpy. Senator, we are still looking for a site. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Batu. This chart here, Mr. Chairman, represents the OASI . b 
dollar in fiscal year 1954. The total income for that year is $5.1 the 
billion. out 
Out of the income dollar of OASI, 63 cents of it during the fiscal sur" 
year will go for benefits, 35 cents of it will go into the reserve, and 1.8 and 
cents will go for administration. old- 
That 1.8 cents for administration includes not only the Depart- ( 
ment’s own costs for administration, which are about 1.3 cents, but mel 
it includes the $25 million for the collection and other costs of the one 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. nur 
[ would like to spend just a very few minutes on 1 or 2 charts that rect 


give an indication of where the program is going. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Batu. We have talked about the nature of the program, the 
protection it furnishes, how benefits are figured, the amount of those 
benefits, and our operation. Then this chart gives some indication 
of where the program is going. 

Across the bottom we have a time scale going up to the year 1953. 
This chart is a rate chart. The number of aged persons out of every 
1,000 in the population who are receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance at this time are shown here. 

Here we have the old-age assistance picture. Originally, when 
the program started out, old-age assistance was paying about 215 
out of every 1,000 in the aged population when old-age and 
survivors insurance started. That has gone down during the war 
and has started steadily down since the 1950 amendments, when the 
old-age and survivors insurance coverage was broadly extended 

One would expect that to continue in a gradual downward move- 
ment, whereas old-age and survivors insurance is rapidly rising and 
one would expect that to continue to rise at a fairly rapid rate as the 
number of aged people in the population increases and the proportion 
receiving OASI increases. 
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Mr. Batu. This chart picks up somewhat the same idea and e mpha- 
sizes on to the year 1980 that we are dealing here with a growing 
program, both in terms of the number of beneficiaries who will recieve 
benefits and in terms of the disbursements that the program will make. 

Of course, aiaainalie all of the disbursements shown on this chart 
are benefit payments. The administrative costs actually will drop 
below that 1.8 percent that they now are. 


TOTAL BENEFICIARIES 


Here we are now at about 6 million beneficiaries. By the year 1980 
we would be expected to be sending out every month, monthly checks 
to about 17 million persons. 
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The following chart was submitted.) 
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Mr. Bauu. Finally, Mr. Chairman, we have a summary chart to 
review briefly some of the points that have already been made 

You remember in the first chart I emphasized that the basic idea 
in old-age and survivors insurance is the simple one of workers and 
employers paying into a fund while they are employed, while they 
bave the money, and then paying out benefits to them when their 
earnings have stopped, and that those benefits are related to their 
past earnings and are replacement in part for those earnings. 

So we have retirement and survivors benefits related to the earnings 
that the individual had previously, and therefore related to his loss. 

The program is financed entirely by the contributions of workers, 
their employers, and self-employed persons, without any contempla- 
tion of a Government contribution. 

With two rather minor exceptions, of nonprofit employment and 
State and local employment, where there were very special reasons, 
the Congress has adopted the principle that workers under this 
program and self-employed persons should be on a compulsory basis; 
that the formula is one which gives a higher return to the individual 
with lower wages, that it is a weighted formula, and that there are 
actually two active groups who get special protection. An individual 
who has dependents gets more protection for his contribution than a 
single worker. He pays the same rate, but there are additional 
benefits. 

Then a point was made by Senator Robertson earlier, and that is 
that, like private pension plans when they are starting out, this pro- 
gram pays full-scale benefits to workers who are about to retire even 
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though they themselves have only contributed for a relatively short 
period of time. Usually the cost of bearing full rate benefits to such 
workers is thought of as coming from the employers’ contribution 
So that the principle is preserved in the system that the worker, even 
the young worker and even the one earning high wages, gets full value 
of his own contributions over his working lifetime, and the employer’s 
contribution is what is used for this special break, you might say, for 
the older worker nearing retirement age when the system starts. 


BENEFITS PRECISELY DEFINED 


I think a very significant characteristic of the OASI program is that 
the benefit rights, eligibility requirements and the amount he is to get, 
are defined with considerable preciseness in the statute itself. There 
is very little administrative discretion as to who is to get the benefit 
and under what conditions, and those rights are a legal right that can 
be appealed to the courts in the event that the individual is not 
satisfied with the determination of the administering agency. 

We have shown that the benefits are paid under the program without 
regard to the amount of savings or other income that an individual has 
had or has currently; that these payments are made on the basis of 
his contribution and partial replacement for his previous earnings and 
without a means test. 

Actually, the whole concept of the program is that it should serve 
as a base to which the individual is free to add income from private 
pensions, his own savings, and from whatever other sources he can. 

The last point we made, on the previous chart, is that it is a pro- 
gram that will grow in the number of beneficiaries and expenditures as 
the population ages in the future and as a larger and larger proportion 
become eligible and have had the opportunity to work under OASIT. 

Finally, in conclusion, | would merely like to emphasize that we 
have here, as an operation, a rather unusual combination of a large 
scale mass program, with highly mechanized accounting and payment 
operations dealing with millions, really 100 million accounts, at the 
present time, on a mass basis, and, at the same time, the need to 
bring this service down through the field office to an individual, and 
to an individual usually in a time of some stress in his life, a person 
who is about to retire, or a widow who has recently become a widow, 
and orphans. And through the field offices where this individualized 
service is provided them, we have this really huge mass Federal pro- 
gram brought down to the individual in his own community. 

Thank you. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir. 

We will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., Thursday, April 15, 1954, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Friday, April 16, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


FRIDAY, APRIL 16, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
rHeE CoMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, Ed... 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 319, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Thye, chairman of the sub- 
ommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye, Dworshak, Hill, and Robertson. 

Senator Tuy. Please come to order. 

Mrs. Hobby, you may proceed in whatever manner you desire 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pustic HBALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. OVETA CULP HOBBY, SECRETARY OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Secretary Hoppy. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this morning | 
shall continue with our presentation on the work of the Department. 

Our first subject today is health—health and the Department’s 
concern with that important subject. 

As you know, the people of the United States today enjoy a level of 
health never before achieved by any great Nation. 

The work of the public health profession—both in and out of 
government and on every level of government—has been one of the 
important reasons for this remarkable progress. Operating at the 
Federal level of government is the Public Health Service—which is 
among the oldest agencies of our Federal Government. 

For over 150 years it has worked in the interests of safeguarding the 
Nation’s health. Its accomplishments—in keeping infectious diseases 
from our shores, in helping to strengthen community health, in medical 
research, in health education, and in many other fields—are well known 
to you and are, in my opinion, a source of national pride. 

The personnel of the Public Health Service combine professional 
and technical competence with a true spirit of dedication to the cause 
of health. 

Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, whom I should like to call upon now, is 
well known to you. He has been Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service since 1948. 

Dr. Scheele. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Scheele, we will be very happy to hear your 
statement, 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON GENERAL, 
UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. Scueete. Thank you, Mrs. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee; the Congress in 
1944 codified the many individual acts creating and modifying the 
work of the Public Health Service. At that time the Congress re 
defined the responsibilities of the Public Health Service. In broad 
terms, our functions were stated as: 

1. Research and investigations 

2. Federal-State cooperation, including interstate quarantine work 
and collection of vital statistics. 

3. Medical examinations and care in Public Health Service hospitals. 

4. Leprosy research and care 

5. Biologics control 

6. Foreign quarantine work. 

In 1944, in the same basic act to which I have referred, the Congress 
created the administrative framework in which we now function. 

It provided for the assembly of the various control, staff, and man- 
agement activities of the Public Health Service in the Office of the 
Surgeon General and designated the Deputy Surgeon General as the 
person to be responsible for these functions. It continued the Na- 
tional Advisory Health Council, the State and Territorial Health 
Officers Association, and other advisory groups such as the National 
Advisory Cancer Council. It has since added more advisory bodies 
such as the National Advisory Dental Council, the Heart Council, 
the Mental Health Council, the Neurology and Blindness Council, 
and the Arthritis and Metabolic Disease Council. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Scuee ie. In addition, it created three bureaus, shown on this 
chart, to be the operating arms of the Service, the Bureau of State 
Services, the Bureau of Medical Services, and the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Here we have depicted their relationship to the Office of the 
Surgeon General and the external advisory groups. The Public 
Health Service in turn distributed its various divisions and institutes 
in these bureaus. 

Organization charts often give the impression that they cause 
rigidity of operation. Actually, no such problem exists in the Public 
Health Service. Our organization is dynamic. Our bureau structure 
eases administration of our programs and provides for very adequate 
cooperation between bureaus and their divisions. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, we wish to present to the committee a descrip- 
tion of the work of our Bureau of Medical Services. 


BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES 


The largest activity of the Bureau of Medical Services—that of its 
Division of Hospitals—is the lineal descendant of the Marine Hospital 
Service which was established by the Congress in 1798 for the care of 
merchant seamen serving the young Nation’s commerce and contri- 
buting to its economic development. This uninterrupted care of 
seamen has continued for 155 years. Because the marine hospitals 
were located in port cities, their staffs were among the first to become 
concerned with epidemics abroad and protection against the importa- 
tion of these diseases under a system of maritime quarantine. ‘Thus 
the quarantine activities were placed alongside the medical care 
activities by the Congress many decades ago. 

The Bureau of Medical Services is concerned primarily with prob- 
lems of medical care, direct and indirect, of various segments of our 
population. Dr. Jack Masur, Chief of this Bureau, is here today to 
describe this program to you. Dr. Masur is himself an eminent 
hospital and medical administrator. 

Senator Toye. Dr. Masur, we will be very happy to hear from you. 


BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES 


STATEMENT OF DR. JACK MASUR, ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL 


Dr. Masur. Mr. Chairman, as the Surgeon General has indicated 
to you, this is the first in a series of presentations of the Public Health 
Service activities. We deal with the Bureau of Medical Services. 
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The following chart was submitted 
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Dr. Masur. As we see here from this first chart, most of the opera- 
tions of this Bureau are of a direct operational activity. There is but 
one grant program, administered by the Division of Hospital Facilities, 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, popularly known as the 
Hill-Burton program 

In addition to the grants which are given under this hospital con- 
struction program, the details of which we will come to in a few min- 
utes, this division also provides to the State agencies and local com- 
munities technical guidance on staffing patterns of hospitals and clinics 
and health centers and improved functional design for such facilities 

The other activities, which are of a direct operational nature, con- 
cern themselves with (1 hospital and medical care for the bene- 
ficiaries designated by the Congress, (2) the quarantine examination 
of ships, persons, and planes, and for the examination of aliens wishing 
to immigrate to this country, (3) a small division studying the nursing 
needs and resources of the United States, (4) similarly a small division 
studying the dental needs and resources of manpower. We are 
also responsible for the operation of Freedmen’s Hospital here in 
the District, and finally we are responsible for the supervision and 
assignment of officers assigned to other Federal agencies. 
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The following chart was submitted: 
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Dr. Masur. These activities, sir, are carried out in the following 
organizational pattern illustrated on this chart: The Bureau of Med- 
eal survices in relationship to Office of the Surgeon General, the 
Bureau of State Services, and the National Institutes of Health, 
and the activities of these latter two will be presented to you later. 

The first Division of the Bureau of Medical Services, the largest 
of the group, is the Division of Hospitals, which is responsible for the 
operation of hospitals and outpatient facilities for the care of bene- 
ficiaries designated by the Congress. 

The three major groups of beneficiaries are merchant seamen, Coast 
Guard men, and injured Federal employees. 

The Division of Foreign Quarantine is concerned with the mini- 
mization or prevention of importation of diseases into this country 
and also the examination of visa applicants wishing to immigrate to 
this country. 

Then there are the Division of Nursing Resources and the Division 
of Dental Resources, concerned with the availability and utilization 
of dentists and nurses, and the Division of Hospital Facilities, admin- 
istering the Hospital Survey and Construction Act. 

Among the agencies to whom the Public Health Service assigns 
medical officers and health personnel are the Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Prisons, where we provide the medical care; the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, caring for the Indian popu- 
lation of this country; the Department of Commerce, Maritime 
\dministration; the Treasury Department, United States Coast 
Guard, for the care of coastguardsmen and their dependents, one-of 
our oldest responsibilities; the Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation, concerned with the medical evaluation of 
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injured Federal employees; the Department of State, Foreign Service: 
and finally, within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 


RESPONSIBILITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Senator Ronerrson. Before you leave the foreign program, what 
are we doing now in the Philippines? 

Dr. Masur. We have no direct medical care responsibilities, sir, in 
the Public Health Service, for the Philippines at the present time. 

Senator Ropertrson. We operate a hospital. [reckon that is unde1 
the Veterans’ Administration 

Dr. M ASUR l b lieve So, SIr. 

Senator Rorertson. We still operate a bospital over there. 

Secretary Horry. I think the veterans might, but we have no 
responsibility in the Philippines 

Senator Rorertson. And just what do you do for the State 
Department in the Foreign Service? 

Dr. Masur. We have a medical officer who is concerned with the 
health program of employees of the Foreign Service in all parts of the 
world, and he is assisted by a staff of physicians and nurses and other 
health technicians 

The following chart was submitted: 
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Dr. Masur. We indicate on this chart, Daily Patient Load, all of 
the hospital patients in the United States, totaling 1.3 million, and 
in this green segment we indicate the proportion of Federal hospital 
patients in relation to all of the other hospitals in this country, amount- 
ing to some 163,000 patients, or about 13 percent of the total hospital 
patients in this country. 
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Now, if we take the 163,000 patients who are cared for in Federal 
hospitals, we note that by far the greatest proportion of those are in 
the Veterans’ Administration, constituting about 61 percent; the 
Army patients, about 15 percent; the Navy patients, 10 percent; the 
\ir Corps, 4 percent, and the Public Health Service, representing 4 
percent of this total of Federal hospital beds. 


TYPE OF PATIENTS IN PHS HOSPITALS 


Senator Rorertrson. Then, Doctor, as to Public Health, what type 
of patients would constitute that 4 percent? 

Dr. Masur. I have that here, sir. Of our 5,500 patients in our 
Public Health Service hospitals, merchant seamen, the oldest group of 
beneficiaries for whom we were originally established, constitute about 
14 percent of our total of 5,500 patients; and the addicts at Lexington 
and Fort Worth make up 24 percent of our approximately 5,000 pa- 
tients. Most of these addicts, incidentally, are Federal prisoners. 
[hen there are the leprosy patients at the National Leprosarium at 
Carville, about 400; the Coast Guard officers, enlisted men, and de- 
pendents, and that portion of the injured Federal employees that we 
care for in our hospitals. And then among our beneficiaries we have 
a certain number who are on a reimbursable basis. For example, for 
veterans we are now caring for 268 patients at our Fort Worth institu- 
tion and 75 other patients distributed over our other hospitals in the 
rest of the country. 

In addition, among the reimbursable patients, we have a few foreign 
seamen, some members of the Armed Forces, and patients hospitalized 
by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Masur. In order to care for these patients, we have this chain 
of medical-care facilities: The white squares indicate our general 
hospitals distributed along the coast, our tuberculosis hospital at 
Manhattan Beach, N. Y., our neuropsychiatric hospital at Lexington 
which cares almost exclusively for drug addicts, our neuropsychiatric 
hospital at Fort Worth, which cares for some drug addicts and som: 
neuropsychiatric patients. 


OUT-PATIENT CLINICS 


Now, in those cities where our patient load is not sufficiently great 
to justify the continuation or the beginning of a hospital, we hav 
oul so-called outpatient clinics, which are staffed by our own per 
sonnel, and they are located in 25 different parts of the United States 
And in places where the load is not sufficiently great to justify even 
a full-time staff on our part, in 100 different locations, especially 
along the coast and the inland waterways we have contracts with 
local private practicing physicians to take care of our patients. 

(The following chart was submitted: 
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Dr. Masur. Just to present one facet of the program, we have 
here in this chart, In-Patient and Out-Patient Activity, an indica- 
tion of the climb in the number of patients cared for as beneficiaries 
up to the end of World War II, when there was a sharp drop in the 
number of patients we were taking care of. That was due largely 
to the drop-off in shipping, so that our merchant seamen group 
declined, but perhaps even more importantly it was due to certain 
technological and scientific advances. 
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For example, merchant seamen with venereal disease formerly 
ecupied a considerable portion of our beds in our hospitals. And 
W ith the advent of the so-called miracle drug we are now able to take 
are of this group of patients on an ambulatory basis without the 
need for hospitalizing them. 

In comparison here, we show the outpatient services, and there is 
a similar climb up to the end of World War I], but we note that in 
the decline there is a reversal of the trend, and that, sir, is due to a 
matter of program emphasis. We believe it to be better medical 
are, more economical medical care, to treat our patients on a walking 
basis; moreover they are able to continue at their work if we are able 
to manage that kind of care of ambulatory patients 

We turn now to the Division of Foreign Quarantine, which, as | 
mentioned before, has the function of minimizing the importation of 
disease into this country and the examination of aliens immigrating 
nere. 


The following chart was submitted: 
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Dr. Masur. We receive regularly reports on the quarantinable, the 
epidemic diseases, which in turn we transmit to the members of our 
staff to alert them to the possibility of the arrival of persons infected 
with certain diseases. 
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Dr. Masur. For example, here we indicate that we receive reports 
on cholera, typhus, relapsing fever, plague, yellow fever (indicated in 
yellow) and smallpox. For exe ante, last year there was sm: illpox in 
Holland and England, and more recently this year in Mexico. It is 
by these reports that we are able to notify the quarantine inspectors 
and physicians who are located in our field stations. We may take 
as an example here the situation shee the Mexican border, where, in 
addition to the screening of persons coming into this country from 
Mexico, they have the additional responsibility of the Mexican 
migratory labor program, whereby, as you know, some 200,000 
braceros enter this country on a seasonal basis yearly to provide 
workers in the fields in that part of the country. 


MEDI L EXAMINATION OF VISA APPLICANTS 


Also yurope and the East we have medical officers assigned to the 
medical examination of visa applicat hts wishing to come to this coun- 
try, and that takes on especial importance to this country, because of 
the refugee relief prog ram, where during the next 2 years some 200,000 
persons over and above the quota will be coming into this country. 
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(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Dr. Masur. Finally, in the activities of the Division of Foreign 
Quarantine here, we note the sharp climb in the number of persons 
who are examined by our quarantine inspectors, until now we are at 
the point where 2% million persons each year are screened through our 
quarantine inspectors. 

Similarly for ships, where at the present time we are inspecting 
some 28,000 ships. Much more dramatic is the fact that since 1930 
the number of planes examined has risen from 5,000 to about 48,000 
at the present time. And if you will recall this world map, where we 
are concerned with certain quarantinable and epidemic diseases, this 
takes on a special importance in view of the fact that planes can arrive 
here in a matter of hours from all parts of the world. 
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The following chart was submitted: (T 
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Dr. Masur. | yvuld like to turn now, sir, to the next activity in D 
the Bureau of Medical Services, the Division of Dental Resources. = 
If we examine the pop lation growth of our country from the period, a 
I nstance, 1949-52, we note that there has been an increase in th: it 
population of. 6.; percent, whereas if we examine the number of | ae 
dentists who have become available to treat our population, we find } a | 
that the increase is only 3.99 percent. And that is of particular im- ry | 
portance, because even at the present time we do not have enough we 
dentists to provide adequate dental care to our population. As the aL 
population increases e tend to fall behind more and more in the Thi 
availability of dentists. " 


dent 
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Dr. Masur. Here is an interesting study that was conducted in 
one of our hospitals in 1951-52, in an attempt to devise some ways 


uy 


urces : 
ors and means of getting a better utilization of the dental manpower. 
in the With a group of 8 dentists and 4 dental assistants in the study, they 
er of vere able to render 4,300 treatments, with a monthly average salary 

Fn r that group of $3,300 Now, by reducing the number of dentists 
1 im by 1, but increasing the number of assistants by 3, we found that we 
oug] rere able to give 25 percent more treatments with only a 5-percent 
s the crease in the cost. Most important of all we were able to eliminate 
n the the use of one dentist through the utilization of more dental assistants 


This suggestion is one of many intended to improve the utilization of 


lental manpower 
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Dr. Masur. We turn now to the question of the nurse supply in 
this country, studies which are done by our Division of Nursing Re- 
sources. In this chart, entitled, “The Estimated Need for Nurses.” 
we find that in the year 1953—dealing only with budgeted positions 
there was a shortage in this country of 52,000 nurses in our hospitals, 
even though we had an active nurse spel in our hospitals of 210,000 
nurses. Similarly, in the private practice of nursing, although we 
had some 85,000 private nurses, we were short about 5,000. In 
doctors’ offices, it is exceedingly difficult to determine how short they 
are. Suffice it to say they are employing about 35,000 nurses. In 
public health, we estimate on budgeted position figures alone a short- 
age of 2,700 nurses; in industry a shortage of 5,000; and for nursing 
education an indeterminate number of nurses who will be needed to 
educate the nurses required for these other fields of activity. 


“BUDGETED NURSES” 


Senator Hitt. Excuse me, Doctor. You used the term “budgeted 
nurses.”” You mean the nurses you have the funds to pay for, but 
you can’t get the nurse? 

Dr. Masur. In the country at large, sir, the only way it was felt 
in this study that one could arrive with any degree of accuracy as to 
what the needs were was to take the positions which actually ap 
peared on the budgets of the hospitals around the country and those 
which could not be filled because nurses were not available. In all 
probability, the need is greater, but in this study, for the sake of 
accuracy, we limited ourselves to those positions which are acutally 
budgeted by the hospital. 
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To summarize, then, on the need for nurses, even though there are 
375,000 active nurses, it is estimated that the unmet need is 65,200. 


REGISTERED NURSE EXAMINATION 


Senator Rospertson. May I ask this Doctor: I find in Virginia 
that the examination for the registered nurse is getting tougher and 
tougher. Is there the possibility that the Association of Registered 
Nurses is getting their examinations so stiff that they are keeping 
out those w vho are good girls but not quite as highly educated? 

Dr. Masur. I don’t think so, sir. The responsibility of licensure 
of nurses is distinctly a State responsibility. And with the improve- 
ment in nursing schools, by and large, there should not be too much 
difficulty in examinations because of the kind of training which nurses 
are getting in the diploma schools in the hospitals, and certainly in 
the collegiate training schools, where there is relatively little prob- 
lem with regard to licensure. 

Senator Ropertson. What are the opportunities for employment 
of the girl who gets employment, let us say, from some recognized 
hospital? She still is not a registered nurse? 

Dr. Masur. The vast majority of the persons who succeed in 
passing the 3-year diploma school type of training which hospitals 
have, have relatively little difficulty, sir, in all of the States, in passing 
the licensure examinations. 

The percentage of failures, as I recall them, is very, very low. 

Senator Toye. Doctor, do you have information as to whether 
the States have increased the requirements, both educationally and 
in the type of an examination that each applicant for a State license 
must take? You, I presume, have that information, as to whether 
the States are making a greater requirement of each applicant. 

Dr. Masur. I am sure, sir; that we have that in our Division of 
Nursing Resources, but the fact is that the schools have tended to 
improve their training programs, so that the obstacle of the licensure 
examination is if anything, I should think, less than it was in former 
years 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, but the schools, the colleges, have increased 
the requirements of the student. And therefore | am wondering 
whether the State examining boards have likewise increased the 
requirements of the applicant ‘be fore they are given the license. 

Dr. Masur. I don’t think so, sir; but I am certainly far from being 
qualified to answer that question. 

Senator Tuyr. I was just wondering whether there was a general 
stepup in the requirement for the student nurse, you see, both in 
school and also in the licensing. 

Secretary Hoppy. May Dr. Scheele comment? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. 

Dr. Scueeie. I am afraid we may not have the exact information 
you are interested in, and I wonder if we could dig that out back 
in our office and present that to the committee later? 

Senator Tuyr. It would be good information. And if you will 
furnish for the committee report ‘that information, it would be he Ipful. 

Thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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INFORMATION REGARDING LICENSURE OF PROFESSIONAL NURSES 


Kach State and Territory sets up its own requirements for licensure. These 
requirements have varied so much in the past that most States would not license 
nurses already licensed in another State without reexamination. The nationa 
nursing organizations have been working to rectify this very undesirable situation 
for a number of years. They have developed examinations, have thoroughly 
tested these and made them available to State licensing bodies. Gradually on 
State after another has decided to use these examinations and now all States ar 
using them; however, each State sets its own passing mark so there is stil] n 
complete reciprocity from State to State 

The adoption by each State of these examinations might be thought to represent 
an inerease in licensure requirements However, the only available figures 


how the opposite to be tru In 1951, 83.2 percent of those taking the examina- 


tion in the entire Nation passed, and in 1952 90.1 percent passed. 


Dr. Masur. I might answer t! 


iat we are talking here only of regis- 
t¢ red nurses and not ot the new de 


evelopments in practical nursing an 
other nursing aids 


DEVELOPMENT! IN PRACTICAL NURSING 


Senator Taye. Would you care to develop somewhat the new 
developments in practical nursing? That would be of interest to m: 

Dr. Masur. May we, sir, furnish for the record a summary of th 
development of practical nurse training schools in this country? 

Senator Turn. Is there that type of a development to a great 
extent throughout the Nation, the practical nurses, and then the 
qualified specialists, so to speak, that carry the certificate of a regis 
tered nurse? 

Dr. Masur. They have a separate licensure in some States for 
practical nurses. ‘The training requirements are less, and the pay, as : 
matter of fact, is roughly, in many States, about three quarters of that 
of the registered nurse 

We will be very glad to furnish additional material on the develop- 
ments in practical nurse training in other parts of the country. 

Senator Try Thank you. 


The information referred to follows: 


PRACTICA N URSI Ll RAINING 
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is started expanding in 1942 but the most rapid growth has been in the las 
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RSES : Although this growth has been phenomenal it does not nearly meet the demand 
ur le for auxiliary nursing personnel. Therefore, the Public Health Service undertook 
e s . 5 ; . . r . 

- These program for the training of the auxiliary nursing personnel [his is considered 


l ne icer adh . pa 
: 10t license ‘ ap measure but will probably have to be conducted for some years. The 
1€@ natior . ; 


oOpE, ” k 7 
“ees A rogram Was undertaken at the request of the Health Resources Advisory Com- 
ble ¢ ‘ 5 ; : ‘ : 
situati tee and is a cooperative one with the American Hospital Association and the 
thoroug} . 


tional League for Nursing. A Handbook for Nursing Aides in Hospitals was 


Re O! vared in the Public Health Service and published by the American Hospital 
eee ME ciatior A guide for instructors Was prepared as a companion piece. The 
18 still r tional League for Nursing is about to carry on teacher-training institutes 

s ross the country Already more than 11,000 handbooks have been sold although 

i ae teacher-training program has not formally begun. It is anticipated that the 

| 5! ining of a high proportion of these auxiliary personnel will result in better and 

© examina r patient care and also in a reduction of the number of personnel needed 

of regis- SHORTAGE OF NURSES 

rsing ar 
Dr. Masur. In connection with that, Mr. Chairman, I might 
d that in discussing the program of the Division of Nursing Re- 
rees in addition to doing surveys in the States of the nurse power 
ailable, there are studies, for example, on the duties of the head- 

the nev irse activities in a hospital. And there is a very popular manual 

St to m hich has just come out from the Division on the training of nurses’ 

ry of th les, in order to supplement the nurse power that is available in 

4 ir hospitals, because of the deficiencies in the availability of graduate 
a creat aaah 

then Uh Although we have 375,000 active nurses, we need 65,000, and that 
a Teg ; complicated by the fact that at the present time we are only turning 

out 35,000 in the schools out of a 55,000 potential need 

ates fo Senator Rozgpertrson. Do they all have to be registered nurses? 

pay, as Do vou have a Government regulation that they have to be regis 

3 of that ered nurses? 


Dr. Masur. At certain levels of nursing activity, we use registered 
levelo} ses. Assisting them are practical nurses and nurses’ aides and 
‘ther types of auxiliary nursing assistants 
Senator RoBERTSON. Well, now, it makes a lot of difference as to 
here that level occurs. If the level of registered nurses goes up to 
90 percent, the rest of it doesn’t count with respect to your shortage 
Where is the level that you are talking about? 


aie Dr. Masur. I would savy that in our own Public Health Service 
[ , ct . . 

the spitals, sir, we are tending, because of the shortage of graduate 
id to irses, to use more and more of the auxiliary nurse aides, and perhaps 


m it least as great as is true in the voluntary hospitals in this country 
We are constantly seeking ways and means of supplementing the very 
short supply of graduate nurses in our hospitals by other types of 
personnel to whom we provide inservice traming programs. 


FOREIGN GRADUATE NURSES 


Senator Ropertrson. I recently had a matter brought to my 
attention in a practical way by a nurse who came to Washington 
from Sweden. She was a graduate nurse. She was a registered nurse 
n Sweden. She had had 7 years of practical experience, 5 years of 
which was in surgical nursing. I found there was no opening in 
Washington for her whatever in any Government hospital, and neither 
would most of the private hospitals take her, although she was a 
superb nurse, with wonderful training. She finally vot placed, | 
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reckon, as a practical nurse in one of the smaller private hospital 

And she is doing a grand job. But she had difficulty in getting any 
work at all. Yet there is a great shortage of them. Isn’t that situa 
tion correct as I outlined it to you? The foreign nurse comes in her 

and she can’t get employment, no matter how many degrees she has 
in training, until she passes an examination as a registered nurse,  [s 
that correct? 

Dr. Masur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyz. Senator, could she speak the American language, or 
English language? 

Senator Ropertson. We are about the only people in the world 
who can’t speak but one language. 

Senator Hiri. That is probably true. But the Senator from Vir- 
ginia didn’t say whether this Swedish nurse could speak English or 
American. 

Senator Rospertson. She could speak English, not quite as per- 
fectiy as some, but she could speak it, and she could perfectly unde: 
stand it and read it. 

Senator Toye. That, of course, gives the information as to whether 
she could receive instructions. 

Senator Rospertson. English is a required subject in the high 
schools of all Scandinavian countries. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Masur. Continuing with the activities of the Division of 
Nursing Resources, as I indicated a moment ago, they are (1) con- 
ducting surveys in cooperation with the States, (2) doing special studies 
on nursing activities, (3) producing manuals for training programs, 
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Spita . ae 7 : : 
and (4) gathering statistical data for use by National, State, and local 
m oO i. « ° ° . ° : e ° > 
alts planning agencies, All of this is done in connection with hospitals, 
in | with medical societies, with community groups, with a view toward 
if o . = 
she |] producing more nurses, better nursing, and a better use of nurse 
rse | power. 


The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Dr. Masur. In connection with this latter point on the use of 
irse power, we have here one interesting study that was done in a 
spital. You will recall that the head nurse is the person responsible 
for the supervision of ward activity, the staff nurse is the person who 
rovides the bedside activity, the clerk assists these nurses in certain 
rical functions, and the ward maid has certain other activities, such 
carrying linen, bringing water to the bedside, and tidying up in 
eral 
In this particular study, it was found that the hospital was paying 
254 hours of head nurse time, but because of faulty utilization was 
ict receiving only 160 hours of head nurse time. Indeed, some of 
the head nurses were serving in bedside care as staff nurses, and we 
uund them even doing some clerical activity and some maid activity 
Similarly, in the study of the staff nursing personnel, they were 
= purchasing 1,400 hours of nursing care but were receiving only 1,000 
hours of staff nursing care 
This, so to speak, is a ‘‘waste’’ of nursing skills; the administration 


f 


Onn SO { . , ; 

~-= of the hospital was, as a result, able to reallocate their functions and 
Cole- ‘1. . . ° ° 

Sal ible to get not only a better utilization of highly trained nurse power 
{ CS . ’ . . 

Tams but to get what it was paying for. 
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DOCTORS AND DENTISTS IN FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Senator Rospertson. With respect to the waste of skills, do you 
make surveys from time to time to see whether the Government 
agencies have more doctors and dentists than are actually needed for 
the number of men they are serving? 

Dr. Masur. I would say, sir, speaking only for our own hospitals, 
clinics, and medical care activities, that the ratio of doctors, nurses, 
and other persons working in our medical care activities is very much 
lower than it is in outside hospitals and clinics. 

Dr. Scurrete. Senator Robertson, we do not have any responsi- 
bility for watching the staffing pattern of the other Government 
services. We do, of course, try to hold ourselves down to the minimum 
level. 

Senator Roperrson. I had that issue up many times during World 
War II, when they kept taking doctors out of communities serving 
fifteen, twenty, and thirty thousand people, to put them in military 
service, where they served two or three hundred people. And it just 
seemed to me that it was a waste of skills. 


STAFFING LEVELS 


Dr. Scueeie. The Selective Service System and the Health Re- 
sources Advisory Committee of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
are both working very actively to arrive at what appear to be equitable 
staffing levels, about three physicians per thousand patients at the 
present time. And I think the present staffing levels are substantially 
below the levels that Government hospitals have operated as of the 
past 

Senator Rosertson. I had a case where in 1 county in Virginia 
there was only | dentist in the whole county and about 35,000 people 
in the county, and they were going to draft him. And they had 
none in the county. 

Dr. Masur. Let me turn now to the hospital survey and construc- 
tion program administered by the Division of Hospital Facilities, 
popularly known as the Hill-Burton program. 
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The following chart was submitted: 


HOSPITAL BEDS IN THE U.S. 
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Dr. Masur. In 1947, when the National Commission on Hospital 
Care surveyed the hospital beds in this country, it was found that we 
had 868,000 beds, but there was a great shortage. Even though the 
number of beds has now been increased, as I indicated before, to more 
than 1 million, we still have, on the basis of surveys done by the 
States, unmet needs of over 800,000 beds. If we examine the figures 
indicated here, we note that of our need for more than 800,000 beds 
more than two-thirds of the need are represented in chronic disease 
beds and in mental disease beds. 
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Dr. Masur. In the administration of this program there has been 
a three-pronged attack on the problem. The staff of the Hospital 
Facilities Division, through its headquarters and regional staffs, has 
been furnishing technical assistance in the improvement of design 
and furnishing advice on staffing and functions of hospital operations. 
In the beginning of the program money was made available for sur- 
veys,in each of the States to estimate what their needs were, and these 


urveys are reviewed annually in State program reports to the Surgeon 
Genial 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Masur. With the construction grants, we note that there have 
been to date, as we will indicate here in a moment, 86,000 general 
beds added, 11,000 mental, 3,000 chronic, and 6,000 tuberculosis beds. 
But as a result of the stimulation arising from the technical assistance, 
more importantly from the increasing awareness of persons for the 
need for hospital beds, the construction of hospital beds outside of the 
Hill-Burton program has been substantial, too. 

Even though we have, within this program, added to the resources 
of this country in the numbers indicated here, the fact remains that 
we have not yet begun to meet any of our needs that arise from the 
increased utilization of hospitals, from the obsolescence of our facili- 
ties, and from the increase in our population. Note also the very 
small number of mental beds and chronic beds furnished in relationship 
to the 266,000 chronic beds that we need and the 337,000 mental beds 
that we need. 

Thus, in the Bureau of Medical Services, we have indicated to you 
that our activities include one grant program, the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, the direct operating activities of providing medical care for 
beneficiaries of Government, the quarantine activities for preventing 
importation of disease into this country, studies on the nursing needs 
and resources, on the dental needs and resources, and certain other 
activities, such as the assignment of professional personnel to other 
Federal agencies. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hity. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

This has been a most interesting and informative hearing. In the 
field of doctors, dentists, and nurses, is the Department making any 
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suggestion or offering any re commendation or any program, so far as 
the Federal Government taking any new or particular action is con- 
cerned? 

Dr. Scureeie. No, sir, Senator; we do not have any proposed 
action in the field of medical education or in the field of nursing 
education, except as some of our technical experts in the service are 
working with nursing schools to aid them in revising curricula. We 
are also working with State nursing organizations and national nursing 
organizations to do our part in stimulating greater interest on the part 
of young women in nursing 

We are doing similar things in the field of medical education. We 
are providing grants to medical schools, to support the teaching of 
cancer research, research in heart disease, and others, but we have no 
direct program proposed at this time. 

Secretary Hoxpsy. | would like to add one comment which I think 
would be of interest to Senator Hill. 

In the proposed new formula on vocational education, as you know, 
there are two programs, and three of the categories correspond. If 
the new formula were adopted—and I think Senator Robertson has it 
in his State—-we would hope that more States would pick up on voca- 
tional education in nurses, so that you could get these girls when they 
are in high school and interest them in nursing as a prelude to carr ying 
on any other type of nursing training, being sure that it is money in 
which there would never be any waste. Because if the ‘vy do not be- 
come registered nurses or practical nurses, they know how to take care 
of their children. And we hope that is one of the things that will come 
out of the new formula on vocational education, to interest more young 
girls in nursing. 


PERCENTAGE OF MEDICAL SCHOOL APPLICANTS ACCEPTED 


Senator Ropertson. | would like to ask the doctor what percent 
of the people who apply for medical school can be accepted at the 
present time 

Dr. ScHEELE. Approximately one-third was the figure last year. | 
don’t know how that will add up for the coming year. 

| think there won’t be as many rejections, and the reason for that 
is that there will not have been as many applications. We had in the 
postwar period, in part as a result of increased educational opportunity 
offered to young men through the GI bill of rights, much greater 
interest in going to universities for undergraduate education, and 
therefore to go on into higher education. But I would guess that 
probably about half of those who apply for the coming fall term will 
be accepted. 

Senator Ropertson. Is there any definite need to expand the opera- 
tions of our accredited medical colleges? 

Dr. Scurete. Yes, there is a need for expansion 

The question of degree of expansion necessary is a somewhat contro- 

ersial thing, because, and again this depends on what one is trying to 
a achi ve in absolute ideal me dic ‘al care; this need for expansion is bei ing 
met by a number of our States. In Senator Hill’s State, for example, 
a new medical school has oe created 
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Florida will soon have two medical schools, one in Gainesville and 
another in Miami, as a part of the University of Miami. 

Senator Rosertson. Where did you say that first school was in 
Florida? 

Dr. Scueete. In Gainesville, in association with the University 
of Florida 

There are a number of other schools being started at the present 
time. There are some that are about to lay the first brick and 
mortar. There are others that will soon be arriving at that stage 
Also I should say that several of our 2-year schools are proposing to 
expand their curriculum to the full 4-year curriculum. We will then 
have a greater number of schools in which to train physicians. 

It should also be pointed out that in the postwar period, there has 
been a rather substantial increase in the number of students accepted 
in the existing schools. They have increased their enrollment up to 
approximately 25 percent, so that our total number being trained 
today is much greater than it was. 


LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF MEDICAL STUDENTS 


Senator Rosertson. Why is it that a big rich school like Yale can 
take so many more in the law school than they can in the medical 
school? 

Dr. Scuee te. There are two reasons. One is the shortage of 
teachers, or shall we say just having adequate teachers. And it 
isn’t always a matter of shortage of men trained in medicine. It is a 
shortage of men who can be skilled teachers. 

And then there is another reason, and this, I think, is especially 
operative in the case of Yale. Teaching, medical school teaching, in 
the United States, has moved away from the old European pattern, 
especially the German pattern, in which the bulk of the training was 
viven through the didactic program, students sitting in the classroom 
and hearing the lecture of professors. We got away from the concept 
of a thousand in the class or twelve hundred men in a class, which 
still exists in some countries. And we have emphasized, even in the 
first year, but especially in the second year of medical sc ‘hool in recent 
years, bedside training, along with the didactic training. New Haven 
is not a city of great size. Therefore, New Haven lacks facilities and 
adequate patients to provide for the training of more students. 

Senator Rorertson. They are sure when they put out a graduate 
they can at least give a hypodermic injection. 

Dr. Scueete. Yes, they can do more than that. I think we can be 
proud of the way our medical schools are operating. Since the turn 
of the century, they have improved their teaching, and I don’t believe 
there is a school today that isn’t turning out a physician that is well 
trained, that every patient can feel very secure with. 

And I think it is much more important to continue the concept of 
good training and not lower our standard than it is, in some ways, to 
achieve more physicians trained. 

Senator Hitt. May I ask one question? 

Mrs. Hobby, you spoke about the change in the formula for voea- 
tional education, with which I am familiar, but you are not asking 
for any additional funds for vocational education, are you? 
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BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 


Secretary Horry. No, sir. 

Dr. Scnrete. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee : 

Another of our bureaus established by law is the Bureau of State 
Services. This Bureau is very well named, for in it are the bulk of 
our activities related to health work of the States. 

For a half century, the Public Health Serv ice has engaged in coopera- 
tive work with the States to improve the public health. In the 
earliest days this cooperation found expression in field studies and 
demonstrations of methods of disease control. Our early work 
‘neluded sanitation and control of particular problems, such as 
plague, yellow fever, smallpox, trachoma, and typhoid fever. 

This Federal-State-local partnership has been a highly successful 
and happy one. I mentioned advisory bodies created by statute 
which aid us in our work. Our oldest and largest group is the State 
and Territorial Health Officers’ Association. Our annual meeting 
with this group last year was the 52d. Under the law we must meet 
with the group annually and must discuss regulations with them. 
The working relationship with the group has been excellent. In 
fact. we can find only one case of disagreement over a regulation in 
all the years. This is evidence to me, at least, of the real Federal-State 
teamwork which exists. 

All bureaus of the Public Health Service work with the States, 
but our Bureau of State Services is the one with the principal respon- 
sibilities in this field. It has many additional responsibilities. 

Here today to describe the work of the Bureau is Dr. Otis Anderson, 
‘ts Chief. Dr, Anderson has had a wealth of experience in public- 
health administration. It gives me great pleasure to introduce 
Dr. Anderson to you 


IMPORTANCE OF MEAT IN DIET 


Senator Ropertson. Dr. Scheele, before he testifies, 1 want to 
mention a little practical problem that faces us in Virginia. We 
produce a good many eattle, and the price is quite badly off. They 
have had an unprecedented drought in Texas and Oklahoma and 5 or 
6 other States, and unless they get rain, and they don’t see it in 
prospect, they are going to have to market a lot of poor cattle, and at 
very poor prices. 

The cattlemen of Virginia met in Richnond to discuss a plan to 
educate the people of the importance of meat in their diet and to try 
to get thera to eat more meat, and especially the cheaper grades of 
meat. which a lot of people don’t buy, but which are just as nutritious 
as the best grades if you know how to cook them or tenderize them, 
like the use of that Adler preparation. 

I think you will agree with me that there is no better type of protein 
than red meat. It is good in the diet of anybody. I used to hear that 
the big packers just couldn’t sell lamb in the coalfields at all, because 
the men wanted either red meat or pork. They couldn’t work on lamb. 
And there was something about it, that they found out from practical 
experience that the red meat gave them the energy and endurance, 
when the lamb, though maybe it tastes all right, just hasn’t got the 
strength. 
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[ remember when I was a boy on the farm, I would see some of the 
farmhands e ating a lot of fat meat that I thought would kill anybody. 
“Oh,” he said, “just wrap it up in a little molasses and it is all right.’ 
Well, he didn’t know the chemical process that he was going through, 
but it was the acid in that sugar sirup that would neutralize the fat 
and allow him to assimilate it. 

Now, is there any help that your agency could give the cattle pro- 
ducers of our Nation to increase their markets for red meat? Because 
we need them. Absolutely we need them. 

Dr. Scuee.e. Senator, I don’t see that there is any direct help 
that we could provide in this case. Our National Institutes of 
Health do studies in nutrition. We publish reports on the nutri- 
tional value of various food substances, and there isn’t any difference 
in the protein actually between the various kinds of meat. There 
may be differences in the quantity of protein, the amount of fiber or 
the amount of fat, but again that is available from sheep to sheep or 
from cow to cow. I don’t know of any way in which we could con- 
cern ourselves with that problem as a technical agency in the Public 
Health Service, except, as I say, in providing adequate information 
on the nutritional value of foods. 

Senator Rosertson. There may not be any great difference in the 
protein content between beef and pork, but there certainly is a heap 
of difference in my digestion. I will take a good broiled steak to 
fresh pork any day. 

Dr. Scuree.e. Generally speaking, there is more fat in pork, and I 
might perhaps give you a little medical lecture here. 

Senator Tuysr. Senator Robertson, if you were working in the coal 
mines, you probably would get accustomed to eating the pork and 
enjoying it. 

Dr. Anderson? 

BuREAU OF STATE SERVICES 


STATEMENT OF OTIS L. ANDERSON, ASSISTANT SURGEON 
GENERAL, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 


Dr. Anpgerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Bureau of State Service is the principal operating Bureau of the 
Public Health Services for Federal-State, interstate, and international 
health activities. Services of the Bureau reach the people of this 
country and other nations through financial assistance and direct 
services. 
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Dr. ANDERSON. One method by which the Federal Government dis- 
charges its responsibility in our domestic program is by financial 
assistance in the form of grants to State agencies. The Public Health 
Service administers six grant programs: 

General health, which supports basic State and local health services, 
and the categorical grants for venereal disease, tuberculosis, mental 
health, cancer, and heart. 

In addition, services reach the people through our Bureau’s direct 
operations. ‘These include special health services, general health 
services, sanitary engineering services, communicable diseases, and 
dental public health. 

Our international health activities are conducted in cooperation with 
the Foreign Operations Administration, the Department of State, and 
other international health agencies. 


BREAKDOWN OF GRANTS-IN-AID PROGRAMS 


Senator Rospertson. Of those top 6 where they have grants-in-aid 
programs, which 1 gets the most aid? 

Dr. ANpperson. At the current time, our general health grant has 
the largest amount of money in the grant to States. That is in the 
fiscal year 1954. It would also be true in 1955. 

Senator Ronertson. Which comes next? 

Dr. ANperson. Let’s see. General health is around $10 million. 
Tuberculosis is next, and then venereal disease. And then mental 
health, cancer, and heart are at about the same level, running around 
$2 million. 
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Senator Roserrson. Then venereal disease gets more than cance 
and heart? 

Dr. ANpERSON. Yes; that is true, sir. 

Senator Toye. Doesn't that apply to specific grants to States, and 
does not embrace your research grant activities? Because I know 
your cancer and heart are far in excess of what you have quoted. So 
what you have referred to is the grants to States 

Secretary Hosppy. It is not included here, Mr. Chairman 

Dr. ANpeRSON. These grants are referred to as grants-in-aid to 
States for public health activities. 

Secretary Honsy. The 1952 figure which is in this chart, Senator 
Robertson, embraces the Federal, State, and local funds. General 
health is $154 million, and tuberculosis, Federal and State, was 
$25 million; $25 million for Federal and State venereal diseases; 
$11 million mental health; $13 million in cancer control. But that is 
separate and apart. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Anperson. This is a chart of our organizational structure in 
the Bureau of State Services, and our responsibilities are carried out 
through these 16 organized program units. 

Now, these program units operate under the direction of six divi- 
sions. 

Under the Division of General Health Services we include the 
activities of the National Office of Vital Statistics, the Arctic Health 
Research Center, located in Anchorage, Alaska, public health nursing, 
public health education, and State grants. 

The Special Health Services Division includes the activities of 
chronic disease and tuberculosis, venereal disease, and occupational 
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health. Our Division of Sanitary Engineering Services includes 
water pollution control, sanitation, engineering resources, and the 
Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engineering Center located at Cincinnati, 
recently dedicated. 

Single organizational units in the Bureau carry out the programs of 
dental public health, communicable disease control at the Communi- 
cable Disease Center located at Atlanta, Ga., and, finally, international 
health activities carried out by the Division of International Health. 

The Bureau also gives direction to our regional public-health service 
organization, where we render consultatory and other types of serv- 
ices to State and local health departments. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. AnpEerson. Now, in this chart here, we have illustrated activ- 
ities of State and local health departments which provide a wide 
range of services to the people of the country, a few of which we have 
included here. We have divided these activities for convenience into 
three groups: Personal health services, directed toward the individual 
in the community, are concerned with dental health, venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, other communicable diseases, hearing and vision, mental 
health, school health, hygiene of aging, occupational health, cancer, 
diabetes, heart, other chronic diseases, such as arthritis and rheuma- 
tism. 

You will note that there are few of these diseases for which there 
is financial grant-in-aid support, categorical grants. 

The environmental health services are directed toward the improve- 
ment of the environment in which the individual lives, and are con- 
cerned with air- and water-pollution control, food and milk sanitation, 
vector control, water supply, sewage disposal, radiological health, 
hygiene of housing, and home-accident prevention. 

Finally, supporting health services are basic to the success of the 
activities which we have listed above and include health education, 
laboratory, nursing, licensure, nutrition, training, vital statistics, 
and medical social services. 

(Off the record.) 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Anperson. The activities which we have just discussed on 
this chart are carried out by approximately 53,000 full-time State 
and local health workers, representing the many professional and 
technical competencies. 
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State and local health services are centered primarily around the 
physician, the nurse, the sanitary engineer, and the sanitarian. 
You will note that the nurses in this group represent the largest 
number, approximately 14,000. 

Other essential personnel include dentists, medical social workers, 
health educators, laboratory technicians, other professional workers, 
and clerical and service personnel. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Anprerson. This chart, translating knowledge into practice, 
represents the basic philosophy of the Bureau of State Services direct 
operating program. It is divided into four steps: Research, demon- 
stration, training, and consultation. 

Research in the Bureau of State Services is essentially applied re- 
search, designed to solve operating problems at the community level. 
When positive results of research are available, they are then tried 
out in selected communities through pilot plant operation or demon- 
stration in order to perfect the techniques of community application. 

When these demonstrations prove their effectiveness, it is then 
necessary to train public health workers in the new techniques that 
have been developed. And finally, through consultation, we assist 
in the further development of these programs that have been tried out 
in one or more communities, in order that there may be a widespread 
application in State and local health programs. 
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COUNTIES WITH LOCAL PUBLIC HEALTH UNITS 


Senator Hiii. Doctor, there are about 3,000 counties in the United 
States. How many of these counties have local public health units, 
approximately? 

Dr. AnpERSON. We have coverage of about 1,500 counties. I know 
that 88 percent of the population of our country is covered by a variable 
type health service 

The last chart I have in this series will speak specifically to that 
question. 

Secretary Honsy. We have a chart on that. 

Senator Hini. You can wait until you get to that, if you wish. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Anperson. This chart illustrates the extent of full-time local 
health service coverage in this country. In the white areas of this 
chart, there is no full-time local health coverage at all, and there 
are approximately 18 million people that reside in these areas. 

Senator Hm. Which State is that that has none at all? 

Senator Tarn. Nebraska has 3 or 4 small areas, I see. 

Dr. ANpERson. Those are independent health units and probably 
one county. There is no State so far as I can see here that does not 
have some coverage 

The lighter red areas and triangular black areas indicate the exis- 
tence of State health districts or independent city health units, where 
frequently limited services are available. And in these areas reside 
some 26 million people. 

Finally, the red areas of the chart indicate the locations throughout 
the country in which full-time local health services are available. 
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The extent to which these services are adequate obviously depends 
upon the number of personnel employed by local public health depart- 
ments. According to minimum staffing standards, the number of 
nurses and physicians needs to be doubled, the number of sanitarians 
increased by about one-third. 

Senator Taye. Doctor, from the standpoint of the chart there, you 
have some in the deep red, and you have some in much lighter red. 
Would the deep red indicate that there are more nurses and 
greater health service than there is in those pink areas, or the lighter 

red areas? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Well, yes. It really means two things. You have 
aa organized local health service that is more closely serving the 
community. In other words, they are operating as a community 
health department, maybe as a single county or a bicounty or tr- 
county unit. 

Senator Tye. It is not a State, then? It is not conducted by the 
State, asa unit of a State? It is an organized county and local unit? 

Dr. AnpErson. Well, you can have several combinations. When ] 
referred to the light pink areas, we were not speaking of local county 
health uaits. 

Senator Turk. No. I noticed the State health districts, in- 
dependent city units, is the listing that that pink or lighter red carried. 
But I was thinking, because I am looking up at the State of Minnesota, 
and I thought we had a rather good service as a general thing there, 
and I wanted to make certain that the pink wouldn’t indicate that we 
were diluted or rather weak. 

Secretary Hossy. Dr. Scheele will commeat on that. 

Senator Taye. I would like that, because I am not getting the 
full meaning of the chart. 


IDEAL LOCAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Dr. Scneete. This chart is related to a concept that is held by the 
health officers themselves, that the ideal, the best local health service 
is one which is staffed by full-time personnel. This full-time personnel 
would be a basic staff of a health officer— 

Senator Toye. Employed by whom? 

Dr. ScHEELE. By the counties. 

Senator Toye. Then they would be what we would classify as a 
county nurse, 

Dr. Scueete. A county public health nurse. 

There would be several county public health nurses. 

Senator Taye. That is why your chart is misleading. 


SITUATION IN MINNESOTA 


Dr. Score te. And in the instance of Minnesota, it means that 
these counties, many of them, may have a full-time health officer but 
not enough full-time public health nurses to qualify. 

Senator Tuyr. Then am I to understand from that chart that when 
we get down into Florida and Georgia and Louisiana 

Senator Hitt. Would you look at Alabama, too? 
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Senator Tuy. Yes. I started down in the tip and am coming up 
the east coast, and that would look like down in that part of the United 
States you have an absolutely perfect local health supervisional unit. 
And then, checking against Minnesota and Iowa and Wisconsin, and 
some of those up there, it would look like we were pretty well diluted 
and that we were spread pretty thin and we weren’t doing much in the 
health field. And I wouldn’t agree with you. That is the reason 
why I comment on the chart, you see. And in those strictly white 
areas, like Wyoming and Nevada, again I am questioning whether the 
chart would indicate that that is the true situation, that there is no 
organized service there. Because your white chart says ‘unorganized 
areas,” and I am quite certain that there are some health organiza- 
tions in there looking after the welfare of the public. 

Dr. Scureite. Yes, Mr. Chairman; there are health organizations 
there, and the reason they show up white here is because “they don’t 
meet this standard which the health officers have set for themselves 
as the one they would like to achieve. They all have health officers. 
Many are physicians who are practicing somewhere in the county 
who are designated as health officers. 

Senator Toye. Then, Dr. Scheele, are we to assume that in the 
southeast sector of the United States, you have everything in a health 
organization that would be desired on the part of the doctor? Because 
you are there absolutely saturated with the heavy red, you see. 

Dr. Scurete. We have these minimal standards met in most of 
these Southern States, and everyone is very proud of that. They 
would still say they require additional health services on top of this 
very minimal basis. 

It is true that many States have not achieved that, and I think in 
general this chart is correct that there is still something to be done in 
the States that are either pink or white. 

Also, we find, generally speaking, that the per capita expenditures 
of State and local governments, particularly in the South, are greater 
than they are in the States that are pink and the States that are white. 
So I would say thaf the Southern States are doing more in the general 
public health area. 

I hope my health officer friends in the other States will read this 
and will achieve that same end. 

Senator TuHys. Dr. Anderson, you may proceed. 
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(The following chart was submitted:) 
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BASIC OPERATING PLAN 


Dr. ANpERSON. We were speaking a moment ago about the basic 
operating pattern of the Bureau of State Services, and this chart and 
the next one illustrate how this basic operating plan has been carried 
out in two representative programs. 

The control of malaria has been a disease of economic importance 
to this country in the past, and today it is responsible for retarding 
the economic growth and development in many foreign countries. 

At the turn of this century, the 20th century, research was being 
conducted into improvement in the methods of malaria control, and 
to develop cheaper methods of control, and this research is still going 
on today. 

In the midthirties, State and Federal Governments directed their at- 
tention and spent considerable effort in work directed toward the 
elimination of mosquito breeding places. They accomplished this by 
drainage, oiling, and dusting with paris green. This program was di- 
rected toward the eradication of the larval stages of the mosquito. 

Following that effort, there was a rather noticeable decline in the 
number of cases reported annually to the Public Health Service by 
State health departments. 

Along in 1942, the Public Health Service established an office 
known as the Malaria Control in War Areas Office, located at At- 
lanta, Ga., to work cooperatively with the States for the purpose of 
protecting workers in war industries and trainees in military camps 
from acquiring malaria from the adjacent population. This was a 
part of our war effort, to protect our workers and troops. 
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Then, as the soldiers came back to this country from foreign posts 
of duty around 1945, the program was then directed toward protecting 
the civilian population against malarial infections acquired by militar) 
personnel while they were away from home. It was at about this 
time that DDT became available and was used widely as an insecticide 
to spray the interior of homes, the ceilings and walls, and this tim: 
to destroy the adult form of the mosquito. 

As you see here, there was a continued decline in the incidence of 
the disease. By 1947 the program of spraying with DDT had become 
so successful that it was felt that a 5-year intensive program would 
completely eradicate the disease. 


REPORTING OF CASES 


Senator THyr. Doctor, in looking at your chart, take for instance 
the years 1930 to 1935. In there, there seems to be a very decisive 
drop in your chart, and then it goes back up again in the year of 1935. 
What would be the reason for that variation? As I look at it, it is the 
number of cases reported, is it not? 

Dr. ANpeRson. That is correct, the number of cases reported 
annually. 

Senator THyr. And you see that you went clear up to almost 140 
to a low of about 70 there. What would bring that about, the 
number of cases reported? Was it a better reporting service, or more 
infections? 

Dr. AnpERsON. Well, I think we had some improvement in report- 
ing, but primarily the reason that malariologists frequently give to this 
variation of the incidence of the disease is the interest on the part of 
the people and the amount of moneys that have been expended in 
control efforts. 

Senator Tuyx. This is a world chart, is it, that we are looking at? 
Or is this a United States chart? 

Dr. AnpERSON. No; this has only to do with the United States. 

Senator Toye. Just with the United States. Then it wouldn’t be a 
question, here, of the type of reporting, would it? Because you would 
have a sort of a uniform reporting by States, would you not? 

Dr. ANppRson. Well, yes. The point is, as we direct our public 
health program, and we have more organized health departments 
working with the private physicians in reporting their cases——— 

Senator TaHye. Doesn’t a private physician report to you all ma- 
larial disease? 

Dr. Anperson. They report to State health departments. 

Senator Ture. And you gather your information from the State 
health departments? 

Dr. ANprERSON. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Just the same on malaria as on diphtheria or any 
of those other highlv contagious diseases. 

Dr. Anprrson. I don’t think actually there is any sound explana- 
tion we can give, because this has happened in the past. There 
have been periodic control efforts on the part of States and local 
communities over the preceding years. When we came to this period 
in the midthirties, there was more of an organized effort, in which 
considerable funds, both State and Federal, joined together and 
started this effort that brought us to this point. 
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Senator Tuy. Because it impressed me that according to the graph 
line there, in the early thirties you were at a hundred, and you dipped 
down to about 70, and then the line just simply goes almost straight 
back up again to 140. And then after that, you jog on down to where 
DDT was discovered. Then you take a sharp drop, which vou 
would expect, because that was an eradication, and a very effective 
one. And you drop down to almost zero in 1950, you see. 

Dr. Scueeie. Mr. Chairman, I think you put your finger on the 
likely cause for this dip in those early years. I think it was probably 
a reporting problem, and the fact that in 1934 a large drainage program 
was begun, meant that our States became interested in malarial 
control and our physicians became more interested in it, and in many 
of our States, “chills,” as they were called, were just passed off, you 
KHOW, 

Senator Hitt. Those years where they had the drop were the bad 
depression years. I thought maybe you were going to tell us the 
mosquitoes didn’t do so well then. 

Senator Tuye. I realize that. But your depression was still there 
in 1935, you see. And I was just interested in that chart and trying 
to get it clear in my own mind what was happening there. But you 
see, if the depression had anything to do with it, we could say we 
weren’t out of the woods in 1935. 

Dr. ANperson. I discussed this particular dip with a number of 
malariologists, and I could not get a completely satisfactory explana- 
tion. They think this dip represents an expression of the interest of 
the people and the amount of money and effort being put into efforts 
to control the disease. 

Dr. Scnxete. That is, it was poor reporting, inadequate reporting, 
that let it drop for a while, and then suddenly, with new interest, it 
went up. 

EFFECT OF DDT PROGRAM 


Dr. Anperson. As I mentioned, this DDT program has been quite 
successful, and is evident from the reduction in the incidence of the 
disease. We came down to a low point of about 2,000 cases in 1950, 
and this turned upward slightly to around 7,000 cases in 1952. 

Senator Tuyr. How do you account for that rise there? 

Dr. Anprerson. This rise was due to returning military personnel 
from the Korean war who had acquired the infection while on foreign 
duty. We were quite concerned about the transmission of this disease 
to others as they returned home on the rotation program, or through 
the evacuation of the sick and injured. 

Senator Tryr. In other words, they transmitted to someone that 
had not been in the military service. It wasn’t the question of a 
reporting of a recurrence of a malaria that had been picked up in the 
South Pacific? 

Dr. AnpERSON. Yes, sir, a direct transmission from disease acquired 
in the South Pacific. But fortunately two new antimalarial drugs 
were discovered at this time, primaquine and daraprim, which were 
used in the treatment of military personnel that had acquired malaria 
and successfully prevented the transmission of this disease to others. 

At the present time, our efforts are entirely leveled at a surveillance 
program and the epidemiological investigation of those cases that are 
reported to us by State health departments. Our current level of 
malaria cases now is about 1,000 per year. 
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Dr. Anperson. This chart is another example of the direct oper- 
ating program of the Bureau of State Services, which has been taken 
pretty much for granted by all of us today, the pasteurization of milk. 
It was around the turn of the 20th century when the Public Health 
Service initiated research studies designed to show the relationship 
of milk to the transmission of disease. As these diseases were identi- 
fied and became known, necessary requirements and standards were 
developed for the purpose of preventing the transmission of disease 
through milk, accomplished by the process known as pasteurization. 

In 1924, the Public Health Service developed, with the cooperation 
of others, the standard milk ordinance and code, which subsequently 
has been adopted widely by many States and communities. At the 
present time, approximately 2,000 communities have adopted this 
code. 

Later, in 1951, the Service developed a voluntary interstate milk 
certification program, concerned with the certification of milk shippers 
in interstate traffic. And such milk as they shipped that met the 
standard milk ordinance and code could then flow unimpeded from 
milk surplus to milk shortage areas. 

Milk consumed today by about 94 million of our 100 million urban 
population is now safeguarded through pasteurization. 
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(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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We turn now to the mortality rate from the infectious, chronic, and 
other diseases. You will note that the chronic diseases have increased 
from 435 to 681 per 1,000 population. It is because of this that the 
Bureau of State Services feels that it needs to give increasing attention 
to the problems of chronic disease prevention, diagnosis, treatment, 
and control practices. 

Admittedly there is much basic research that needs to be done to 
forward the application of chronic disease control practices in local 
communities. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Anprerson. Basic research within the Public Health Service is 
the primary responsibility of the National Institutes of Health. 
However, I should like to point out that even within the framework 
of our present knowledge, there is still much that can be done. 

For example, in this chart the prevention of diabetes, one of the 
chronic diseases: Our activities at the present time in one problem 
area limited to the initial phase of research are showing some promise 
of producing satisfactory results. 

Senator Tux. In which manner, Doctor? You mean you are not 
discovering what brings on the disease? Your explanation now is in 
the field of insulin and how effective the insulin is, and the different 
types of insulin, in which manner it gives off its strength? Or have 
you discovered something of how to control the affliction from 
occurring, or the correction of it physically, once it has occurred? 

Dr. Anperson. This has to do with the possible prevention of 
diabetes. 

Senator Ture. How far have you gotten in that field, Doctor? 

Dr. Anperson. The study is just getting underway. It is being 
conducted jointly with the Children’s Bureau, a city hospital, a State 
health department, a university, and several professional specialists. 

Senator Toye. Doctor, have you enough money so that you have 
been permitted to procee din the manner that you desired insofar as 
this research activity is concerned? Because I can think of nothing 
worse than a child 3 or 4 years old afflicted with a diabetic condition. 
Because it cannot reason with itself as to whether it should deny itself 
certain foods. It is bad enough for an adult, but it is a thousand, 
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thousand times worse on an infant, that cannot reason these things 
out, you see. 

Dr. ANDERSON. We do have at the present time sufficient money 
to conduct the research at the stage we are in. Because we are really 
in the exploration stage. 

We are not sure of just exactly what we have. It looks extremely 
interesting. 

CHRONIC DISEASE PROJECT 


Senator Hitt. Doctor, under what item do these funds come? 
Under what particular item in the budget? 

Dr. Anperson. The funds that we are using—we are only using a 
small amount, about thirty thousand—would be in our chronic 
disease project, which is included in our assistance to States appro- 
priation. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you asking for more money this year, Doctor? 

Dr. AnpErson. We have in fiscal year 1955 an increase in the as- 
sistance to States appropriation of ‘about $1,600,000, which is not 
specifically related to diabetes. We are being joined in this research 
effort by the Children’s Bureau, a city hospital and by a State health 
department that I have pr eviously mentioned, to see whether or not the 
initial phase of such research exploration is going to be worth further 
effort. 

One of the reasons we have been concerned with it: Diabetes among 
certain groups of our population is an extremely important problem. 
It is included as one of the leading causes of death in the male group of 
our population. 

We have about 2.4 million cases in this country, a reservoir to which 
is being added each year about 100,000 new cases. 

Senator Tuy. And more as you proceed to have folks ac quainted 
with the question, so that they will have proper physical examinations 
made. So that you are finding more and more of them. 

Dr. ANprERsoN. That is very true, sir. 

Now, this possible solution that I mentioned—and I do not wish 
to raise false hopes, but a review of clinical case histories, and clinical 
research suggests that there is a relationship between the elevated 
blood sugar in pregnant women and the number of stillbirths, mis- 
carriages, large babies, and the development of diabetes in the off- 
spring, and also in the mother later on in life. 


PREVENTION OF DIABETES IN OFFSPRING 


Our hypothesis is this: That the administration of insulin, plus 
diet therapy, to this group of expectant mothers who have elevated 
blood sugars—and we try to find this through blood sugar determina- 
tions as early as possible—will prevent the deve lopment of diabetes 
in the offspring and possibly in the mother. 

If this hypothesis proves correct—and we have still a lot of work 
to do on it—this program will be passed on to the States through 
our basic operating pattern labeled there ‘“Translatmmg Knowledge 
into Practice.” 

Senator Toyz. When we get into the items of funds, we want to 
give that further study, so as to make certain that you do have the 
funds and that you will have the facilities to proceed with the research 
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that you should conduct in that field, if there is any hope of finding 
how you can prevent it in the physical being before it breaks down to 
a point where they must use the insulin, you see. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. ANperson. I would like to call your attention briefly to this 
chart, in which you will notice that the mortality rate over the past 
50 years from the infectious diseases has dropped from 682 to 76 per 
hundred thousand population. We feel this is not a signal for us to 
relax our efforts in communicable disease control, because there are 
a number of diseases, a few of which we have listed here, such as 
scarlet fever, poliomyelitis, infectious hepatitis, dysenteries, encepha- 
litis, and influenza for which we do not have adequate control measures 
today. 

In addition, there are other diseases, such as measles, syphilis, 
tuberculosis, whooping cough, and brucellosis, which require con- 
tinued attention because of less than satisfactory control measures, 
and finally a few diseases which are used for illustration purposes here, 
such as diphtheria, typhoid, malaria, and smallpox, that need con- 
tinued attention in order that they do not again become major public 
health problems. 

The bars on this chart indicate the cases reported for these particular 
diseases during 1953. 

So in addition to the newer problems in chronic disease, we still 
have with us considerable work in the prevention of communicable 


diseases. 
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Dr. ANpERSON. Now, passing on to our environment, I would like 
to speak very briefly to our rapidly changing technology. We feel 
that continued attention should be given to the rapid changes in our 
technology, because of the new impacts it is having on public health, 
through chemicals, radiations, and physical forces, which have a very 
profound effect on our environment through the medium of air, food, 
water, and shelter. 
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Dr. ANpERSON. We have selected one of these media to illustrate 


the effect of our rapidly changing technology; that is, water pollution. 

Our Nation’s water supply is a relatively constant factor, subject 
to the impact of our ever-increasing population, the continued expan- 
sion of our industry, and particularly to the broadening horizon of 
our chemical industry and its many new products. You will note here 
that our population has more than doubled in the last 50 years, and 
that our industrial production has increased by about 700 percent in 
the last 50 years and about half of that increase has been since 1940 

Our chemical industry is of particular interest to health, its growth 
and de velopment and the effect of its products and byproducts. 

The chemical industry was in its infancy in the 1920’s, and by 1950 

had developed a whole new chemical world with some 500,000 
hemicals, as compared with 80,000 in 1900. 

By 1975, we anticipate living in even more of a chemical world, 
with the rate of synthetic production about 30 times that of 1950 
detergents about 20 times that of 1950, and economic poisons about 5 

mes tt at of 1950 


Senator Hiti. Give us an illustration of what you mean by that 
type ‘ol poisoning 
Dr. ANpeRSON. These sprays we use for insecticide poisoning. 


DDT is one itself 

We need to develop new and more economical waste-treatment 
methods in order to meet this problem, and we need to diagnose the 
impact of these wastes on our public drinking water supplies. 

\s research develops new knowledge and new techniques, they will 
pass them on to the States through our basic operating program. 
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The last chart in the series we have discussed, and that was the 
distribution of full-time local health services across the Nation. 

In closing, | would like to make one observation. Knowledge 
must be applied if it is going to benefit our health, and there is quite 
a long and wide gap between the findings of the research scientists 
and their application by local health departments. 

The programs of the Bureau of State Services are designed to help 
bridge this gap through financial assistance and direct operations. 

Thank you. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, Dr. Anderson. 

Dr. Scurete. In looking at the human problems that illness 
creates, we aspire to go beyond helping people to deal with disease 
after it has struck. We are convinced that the major killers and 
cripplers—heart disease, cancer, and neurological diseases, for ex 
ample—can be minimized or even abolished as major health problems. 
This, we are convinced, is no more visionary than was the conviction 
of the men of Pasteur’s day that the infectious diseases could be 
conquered. Now, as then, the key to advance is research. Research 
exploited to the full capacity of our trained manpower, and research 
in the future by a larger corps of highly trained scientists, is a primary 


j goal of the Public Health Service. 

All bureaus of the Public Health Service participate in the research 

: attack on disease. The major research arm of the Public Health 
Service, however, is the National Institutes of Health. Its principal 
laboratories are in Bethesda, Md. There, in the new clinical center 

eee and in the older laboratories, scientists are attacking the diseases of 
major importance to the Nation—cancer, heart diseases, arthritis, 

strate ; epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, the common cold, influenza, dental 

lution diseases, the various forms of mental illness, and a host of other 

ubject problems. In addition, our traditional work on infectious diseases 

expan- continues. 

zon of The National Institute of Health also administers a program of re- 

te here search and related grants to medical scientists in the universities and 

Ss, and medical schools and laboratories of the Nation. We are proud of the 

ent in way in which our program has aided medical research to move ahead 

| 1940 with the hearty support of this committee. 

rrowth Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., who is the Director of the Nationa! Institutes 

. of Health, will explain these programs to you. 

y 1950 Dr. Sebrell, apart from his administrative responsibilities, is an inter- 

10,000 nationally known expert on nutrition, and a research scientist of the 
first rank. 

world, Dr. Sebrell. 

1950 NATIONAL INstIrTuTES OF HEALTH 

Ut oO 

STATEMENT OF DR. W. H. SEBRELL, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
that INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

yning Dr. SespreL_. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I indeed 
gratefully appreciate this opportunity this morning to tell you some- 

tment thing about the program of the National Institutes of Health. 

se the 

y will 
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Dr. Sesrewu. First, let me say that since World War IT this country 
has seen the most intensive and widespread collaborative research 
attack on disease that the world has ever known. This attack has 
involved what we might call a close partnership between the Federal 
Government, medical schools, universities, hospitals, research labora- 
tories, voluntary organizations, all of the important factors in this 
country that are interested in medical research. 

The program of the National Institutes of Health in this collabora- 
tive effort naturally falls into two main parts; first, a program of 
direct research conducted in our own laboratories and clinical research 
facilities, and, secondly, research grant programs, involving support 
in non-Federal areas throughout the United States. I will mention 
these in some detail a little later, but before doing so, I would like to 
direct your attention for just a moment to the direction in which the 
medical research program in the United States is going. 
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Dr. SeBre.u. First, in this country we have not only a growing 
population but an aging population. In ore we had a total popu- 
lation of around 76 million, of whom only 13 percent were over 50 
years of age. In 1950, this population hed grown to approximately 
151 million, with 22 percent over 50 years of. age, and it is projected 
that by 1960, we shall have a population of 169 million, with one- 
fourth of it over 50 years of age. So, our population is ‘growing in 
total size and also getting older. 

Now, this means that one of the factors contributing to this is that 
we are saving our young people to live to a riper old age. And here, 
if we look at life expectancy in the United States, we see another 
interesting factor that is of concern to the medical research worker 
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Dr. Seprecy. Our life expectancy in this country from birth in 
1900 was 49 years. Our life expectancy from birth in the year 1950 
is 68 years, or we have a 40 percent increase in our life expectancy 
from birth. But what do we see when we look at our life expectancy 
from age 50? Here the life expectancy in 1900 was 21 additiona 
years. In 1950, it is 25 additional years, a 20 percent increase, or an 
increase of only 4 years, as compared to an increase of about 19 
years from birth in this half-century span. 

Now, the increase in life expectancy would be even less significant 
if I moved to age 60 instead of age 50. 

These are the figures that are of interest to the middle-age people 
and these are the figures that are of interest to our children and ow 
grandchildren. In other words, medical research has resulted in 
increasing the length of life of the young people, but it has made, in 
the past 50 years, relatively little progress in prolonging the age of the 
older pe ople : 


For this reason, where 50 years aco research was concentrated in 


the infectious diseases, today research is shifting toward the researches 
of this older group, the aging, the degenerative, the chronic diseases 
as cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and diseases of that kind. And 
this reflects the progress that has been made in the control of these 
infectious diseases. This doesn’t mean we don’t still have them with 
us. We have such things as influenza, for example, and numerous 
others 
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The fellowing chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Sesprei. Now, let’s look for a moment at the trend in the 
support of medical research. The support of medical research has 
increased by 300 percent since 1940—an indication of this tremendous 
interest in the chronic and degenerative diseases which I have already 
mentioned. 

In 1940, the total support for research in the United States approxi- 
mated $900 million. Of this, $45 million were spent on medical 
research. 

Dr. Sesreuu. In 1953, the total amount of money spent for all 
research has increased from 900 million to 3,750 million and the 
amount of money spent for medical research has increased from 45 
million to 173 million. 

But the percentage has not changed. The percentage still remains 
at 5 percent of the total. 
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Dr. Sesreii. Now, the question is often asked as to whether or not 
the increasing interest of the Federal Government and the increasing 
support that the Federal Government has given medical research 
hasn't served to stifle, perhaps, or cut down, the interest and support 
from other sources. And this chart is given to show you what has 
happened to the various sources of support of medical research. 

The green colored bar is the Government support. This indicates 
the great increase that has gone into medical research from Federal 
funds. 

The brown bar represents all other sources of medical research; 
the dark brown is industry. And the very light colored bar is endow- 
ment funds. 

Senator Taye. How do you explain, Doctor, that from 1944 to 
1947 you remained almost on a level as to what was contributed by 
private sources? That is the brown. That is the heavy brown. 

Dr. Seprevyi. This heavy brown is industrial support of research. 


RESEARCH INCREASE IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Senator THyr. Well, they stayed almost on a level there over a 
period from 1944 to 1947. What would be the reason for that staying 
on a level, and then increasing so decisively from 1947 to 1953? 
That is the heavy brown column there. 

Dr. Sepreiyi. Yes. I see your point. 

Senator THyr. Have vou any answer for the apparent leveling off 
there from 1944 to 1947, and then a sharp increase from 1947 to 1953? 

Dr. Serrecy. | am unable to explain that. Most of industry’s 
money, as I will show you in a minute, is spent in their own industrial 
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laboratories. And this involves such things as research in developing 
new drugs, new products. 

Senator Tuyn. 1 wondered whether there was any specific action 
of the Public Health Service that brought about a keener interest on 
the part of private industry, that brought forth a special effort on 
the part of the private industry to increase its amount and its activi- 
ties. That was the purpose of the question, you see. 

Dr. Serrecy. I am unable to say what the effect of the Federal 
Government spending was on the industrial spending. I do know 
this, that American industry in the medicinal and pharmaceutical 
field is very keenly aware of the great importance of research to 
industry. And they are well aware that funds invested in medical 
research pay them off in terms of industrial progress. 

Senator THyr. But according to the chart, from 1940 the United 
States Government continued to increase its contribution. But I 
notice that private industry stayed at a level for a period of from 1944 
to 1947. And it was just curiosity on my part. 

Secretary Hossy. Sounds like postwar occupation. 

Senator Tyr. Because 1944 would be war and 1947 would be in 
your postwar era. But up to 1944 there had been that step up from 
what you might call slightly over 20. 

Secretary Hoppy. What it would show from 1942 to 1944 would be 
the significant chart break there for actual war years. 

Mr. Rockxerenier. I think during that period, Mr. Chairman, the 
companies were concerned with converting to civilian production, and 
they were unable to get their laboratories going on any increased basis. 

Secretary Honsy. There is an interesting comment from back here, 
that there was a manpower shortage in those years. 

Senator Torr. From 1944 to 1947, that did not permit the industrial 
plant to devote the study they would like to, to it. That sounds like 
a most logical answer. 

Thank you, Doctor. 

You may proceed. 

Dr. Senrevy. The primary purpose of this chart, Mr. Chairman, is 
to show that the increase in Federal spending in this field has not 
supplanted the funds that have come in from other sources. There 
are increasing funds from all sources in the field of medical research. 
And if we take this same chart here and see where the money goes, 
this is the $173 million mentioned here. And $15 million of that is 
from endowment, 25 from philanthropy, 60 from industry, and 
from the Federal Government. The endowment goes exclusively to 
the schools and other nonprofit institutions, that receive a total of 
$79 million. A large proportion of this $73 million goes into the 
same purpose. 

The philanthropy money goes to these same places. The bulk of 
the industry money goes to the industrial laboratories, and a small 
amount to the schools and other nonprofit institutions; with the 
Federal Government dividing its moneys largely between the schools 
and nonprofit institutions and our own Government laboratories with 
minute amount into the industrial laboratories. 
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Dr. SesrEe.Li. Now, if we look for a moment at the functions of the 
National Institutes of Health in more detail in terms of our 1954 
appropriation, which was 71.2 million, of this amount 26 percent is 
spent in the intramural or the direct research, which I mentioned 

The remainder, except for the 2 percent for program administra- 
tion, goes into the extramural activities, which are broken into 3 


> 


phases, 1 the research grants that absorb 43 percent of the funds; 
training grants 19 percent; and control grants, 10 percent. These 


are the grants to which Dr. Anderson referred, since they are handled 
through the Bureau of State Services. 
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Dr. Sesprety. This is the breakdown of our expenditures. 

Now, the programs are divided into seven institutes. This total of 
$71.2 million is divided into 7 institutes that make up the National 
Institutes of Health. 

Here we have three large Institutes, Cancer, Heart, and Mental 
Health. These bars represent the division of funds between grants, 
training, control, and direct operations. There are 3 fairly large 
institutes, 3 medium sized institutes, Arthritis, Microbiology, and 
Neurology; and 1 rather small Institute of Dental Research. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, does that represent buildings, research 
facilities, and laboratories, and so forth? You know, last year we had 
quite a discussion on that very phase, and there were those that were 
recommending that certain amounts of money be used for the construc- 
tion of research laboratories, buildings to house such laboratories. 
And I just wondered what had taken place in the course of the year and 
what if any of the funds that are represented in those bars are used or 
have been used for the research facilities. 

Dr. Sepreiy. None of these funds were appropriated or used for 
the construction of research facilities. These go into the support of 
research grants and manpower, projects and manpower. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Senator Tuyr. Were there moneys used for the construction of 
research facilities? You will recall that we had quite a discussion 
on that last year when you appeared before the committee. 
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Dr. Sespreiu. Yes, | remember that discussion. But I believe the 
appropriation bill did not carry any funds as it was finally passed 
There were no funds in the bill for the constuction of research facilities 

Senator Taye. Have any of the funds been used that have been 
allocated to States, where the States use the money for the develop 
ment of research facilities? Do you know if any of it has been used 
for that purpose? 

Dr. Sepre ti. Not to my knowledge, sir. But perhaps some one 
could speak with more knowledge than I. 

Senator Taye. There is no purpose in this question except just that 
of endeavoring to find enlightenment. 

Dr. Sepretit. None to my knowledge, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tyr. Do you contemplate making recommendations 
for funds for such purposes in this year’s appropriations? Are you 
asking for funds for research laboratories and facilities? You see, 
we haven’t the dollar items in front of us. We have the general 
policy now. 

Dr. Scurerte. Mr. Chairman, there is no request for funds for 
construction grants in the 1955 appropriation request. We propose 
to continue the giving of grants for research, the training program, 
and these control programs, in 1955, and we propose an expansion 
of research in the clinical center in Bethesda. But there is no request 
for construction grant funds. 

Senator Torr. Thank you. 

Excuse me , Doctor, for the interruption. 

Dr. Sesre.u. If we may return, then, to this program, as I in- 
dicated, we have 3 large institutes, 3 medium sized institutes, and 
small institute for dental research. It is these Institutes of Neurology 
and Blindness, and of Arthritis and Metabolic Disease, that con- 
stitute our two newest Institutes, and have been in the field a rela- 
tively short time. 

And we expect in the course of time that attention will be given 
to increasing the activities in the diseases represented by these new 
Institutes. 

Now, among research people in general, and among institutions, 
there is the general feeling that funds must be available in order to 
support medical research which doesn’t fall in the category of these 
diseases. These are the funds that are listed here, under “N. I. H. 
general,’’ that are designed to support research in fields not covered 
by the seven categorical institutes. 
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(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Seprety, Now, I might describe to you very briefly how we 
make a research grant, how these funds are distributed to the insti- 
tutions who wish support in research. 

The grant request originates with an applicant, a man in a univer- 
sity or medical school who has the research idea, It is his idea—that 
is where the thing originates. His idea is put down in terms of a 
budget, in terms of an application for aid. It is sponsored by his 
university or by some research center in which he works. Through 
the sponsoring organization, the grant application is sent to the Public 
Health Service, where it goes to the National Institutes of Health, 
Division of Research Grants. This office assigns it to its appropriate 
field, whether it is cancer or heart or whatever it may be, and it is 
referred to what we call a study section. We have 18 of these study 
sections. These are made up of civilian advisers as professors, or 
other prominent research men, particularly skilled in various fields of 
science, and competent to review this application from a scientific 
viewpoint. Is it a sound idea? Does it have merit? Is it likely to 
produce something from a scientific viewpoint? It goes to the insti- 
tute concerned, the Cancer Institute or the Heart Institute, that 
looks at it from a program viewpoint. It then goes to our advisory 
council, a group of 12 civilians. These are set up by law. They 
consist of 6 professional people and 6 nonprofessional people. 
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RESEARCH IN NEW FIELDS 


Senator Tuy. Doctor, have you had some new requests in the pas‘ 
year, entirely in a new field, where someone has come forth with 
proposal for research and research activities that may be in a new 
field entirely? Has such a request come in the course of this past 
year? I know of none, but I was just curious. Because you ar 
telling us of how these research projects are commenced, and I just 
wondered whether some person or some university or college had com: 
forth with a specific type of a research that might be new in a field o! 
research in health conditions in this past year, since we met last o: 
the appropriations question. 

Dr. Sespreity. As you realize, Mr. Chairman, we get literall) 
thousands of applications. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. But I just wondered whether you had made 
a decision to go into a new field of research in the course of this past 
year. We know we have mental health. We know we have cancer 
heart, and so forth. 

Did some new field open up in the course of the past year, that you 
have authorized research into? 

Dr. SzBRELL. Well, it is a little hard to know just exactly what 
you should call a new field. We have a large number of diseases that 
have been with us a long time. In these diseases we have some new 
ideas. For example, we have some new ideas in hypertension, in high 
blood pressure, and we have some new ideas in some of the neurological 
diseases, and we have some new ideas in some of the other fields that 
are constantly.coming up. They are old problems, but they are new 
ideas. 

Senator Toyz. Then I will frame my question differently. 

Have you taken a new look at some of these old problems, and have 
you started off on a new research venture in an old problem? 

Dr. Sxpreity. We have started off on some new ventures in several 
fields. We are always doing this. 

Senator Torr. That is what I am trying to get at. Did you open 
up a new field in the past year? Or have you taken a new look and 
started on an avenue from a center of an old research project? 


RESEARCH ON LEUKEMIA 


Dr. Scurxete. May I remind the doctor of what he overlooked for a 
moment? 

Leukemia, which this committee expressed so much interest in, is 
an example of an old area which is now receiving much new emphasis 
and much new support. 

Senator Toye. And what are you finding as a start on a new avenue 
from this old center that had had some research in the past? 

Dr. Sesreiy. Well, perhaps I can cite a couple of examples that 
might illustrate the point. It has been thought, I guess since the 
beginning of neurology, that once a nerve trunk was severed, say you 
have a rupture of the spinal cord, this resulted in @ permanent paral- 

ysis, and there was never any regeneration possible. In other words, 
cutting a nerve trunk would block any chance ever to regenerate that 
nerve. We have just started some work at the Institute in the past 
year, in which a man has produced some evidence that maybe this 
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5 wrong, that it may be possible to get nerve fibers to regenerate 


across a severed area. And he is now attempting to work this out. 


We can’t see where it is going, except that if it does sueceed this results 
in a revolution in perhaps the handling of some cases of permanent 
paralysis, for whom there was no hope in the past. If it fails, as 
nany new ideas do, that is just another chance we took. 

There are a number of new ideas that are constantly coming forward 
n all fields of medicine. 


HYPERTENSION FIBLD 


Senator Ture. Have you made progress in the hypertension field 
of the past year? Have you really opened up some new avenues there? 

Dr. SeBRELL. I will cite an example of that for you in just a 
minute, Mr, Chairman. 

I have one on the chart here. 

Senator Taye. Fine. I am sorry for the interruption. 

Dr. Sepreuu. If the chart doesn’t answer your question, | would 
be glad to go into it further at that point. 

| was going through the process by which a grant is made, indi- 
cating that the applicant originates the idea, it gets a scientific review, 
it then goes to an advisory council of 6 laymen and 6 professional 
people, which makes the final recommendation to the Surgeon General 
as to whether the grant should be made. The Surgeon General then 
takes the final action in approving or disapproving the grant request, 
and it goes back to the Division of Research Grants, which processes 
it and writes the check, and the funds go back to the grantee through N 
his university, and he is then able to go ahead and follow out his ideas. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Sxsrevi. Now, in the support of medical research by this grant 
system, it is necessary for us to maintain some sort of balance between 
long-term and short-term support of research. We have a little 
dilemma here. One is that we must not keep our funds tied up so 
that we have no money to support new ideas and young men. Nor 
must we put them all in new ideas and young men, or the senior investi- 
gators and the projects that may require many years to carry out 
would not have any funds. 

So, as in a study of a thousand active and terminated grantees, we 
are putting approximately one-half of our funds into 1 and 2 years of 
support. In other words, half of our money goes to support youn, 
men, new ideas, new projects, some of these ‘things you were men- 
tioning. One-fourth goes for longer term studies, involving 3 to 4 
years. And one- fourth of the mone y goes to supporting men over a 


period as long as 8 years, established men and long-term projects, 
that take a long time to work out. 


(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Seprevvi. In addition to our support of research grants, the 
other field in which we have a great need is that of young men, trained 
men, the manpower pool to do research. 

Of our scientific manpower in this country, we have a total of about 
180,000; 168,000 of them are in other forms of research. We have 
about 12,000 men in medical research in the United States. 

In our 1954 appropriation, we had $13.4 million that went into the 
development of new manpower in the field of medical research. This 
is carried out through a series of fellowships, through teaching grants, 
and through training grants. The fellowships involve the support of 
1,010 selected young scientists since 1946, young men who are being 
trained and developed to be medical research scientists. 
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The teaching grants go to support the medical schools in the teaching 
of these diseases in which we need so badly to make progress, heart 
disease, cancer, mental health being the principal fields in which we, 
by improving teaching of these conditions, are able to get men inter- 
ested in the field and men with better knowledge to come into it. 

The training grants involve improving the diagnostic competence 
in heart disease and in cancer—and I marked off especially here mental 
health, because this is so important, this shortage of personnel in the 
field of mental health. It has been a very serious problem, And 
these are not only psychiatrists, but these are the related professions 
of specialists in a field of special nursing and care and psychology 
related to this mental health problem. 

So it is these three fields in which the funds go to help improve our 
manpower supply in medical research. 

Now, this picture is the National Institutes of Health at Bethesda, 
the seat of our direct operations which I have mentioned. 

The heart of any research is the competence and the ability to have 
new ideas of the personnel engaged in the research. At Bethesda, 
we have 582 people with doctorate degrees. About half of those are 
doctors of medicine. About half of them are doctors of philosophy 
in the physical and biological sciences. Modern medical research has 
become so specialized, so integrated, requires so much complex instru- 
mentation, and involves so much use of isotopes and numerous other 
techniques in enzymology and biochemistry, that it requires not only 
individual scientists, but also groups of scientists to attack these 
problems both in the laboratory and in the clinic. 

The men with ideas, these very competent investigators, of course, 
can’t perform unless they have the supporting men, the materials, the 
supplies, and the facilities in which to work. And this is what we 
are providing for this integrated attack on disease at Bethesda. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Sesrevi. | want to give you ane xample of what I mean by an 
integrated attack on disease. “And, Mr. Chairman, I happened to 
select for this purpose some of the work in high blood pressure, as an 
example. 

Senator Try. Fine. 

Dr. SeBRELL. One of our operations is a search for drugs that would 
lower high blood pressure. A project of this kind involves first a 
look at the scientific literature to see what was known about drugs in 
the past. In searching this literature, our scientists announced that 
the Indians used rhododendron many years ago for what appeared 
to be a lowering of high blood pressure. Indians didn’t know what 
high blood pressure was, I am sure, but from our looking at the litera- 
ture, we thought that this might be what the rhododendron was doing 

In collaboration with the Department of Agriculture, then, we 
secured a thousand pounds of rhododendron leaves. And these went 
into what we call our Laboratory of Natural Products. In this 
laboratory, the chemists, taking these rhododendron leaves, make some 
extracts. These chemical extracts were carried over here into the 
animal laboratory and were tested in animals. 

The result was that it was found that these extracts did lower the 
blood pressure in these experimental animals, but they were quite 
toxic. And they were so toxic that they couldn’t possibly be used in 
humans. So this information goes back to the chemists. 

Now, these happen to be experimental therapists and pharmacolo- 
gists who do this work. So they go back to the chemists and they 
say, “Look. Your compound does lower blood pressure, but it is 
too toxic. 

But now the chemists have the time and wherewithal they need to 
make a purer product, which they do. From this crude original 
product, they extract a chemical compound which goes to this other 
research group for further tests. This isn’t nearly as toxie as the 
crude substance was. So now it is ready for a test in selected patients 
with hypertension. At this point, we go over to the clinician. We 
know something now about this compound that it isn’t too toxic to 
use, and now it is being tried under carefully controlled conditions in 
the clinic, with the laboratory men right at hand, and it is tested for 
its toxicity. 

Now, toxicity is again found here in the studies on humans. It 
still lowers blood pressure, but it is still too toxic for general use 
They got some side effects from the compound, so it isn’t yet a satis- 
factory compound to lower blood pressure. 

Once again, it goes back to the chemist to find out how he can alter 
the chemical structure of this compound. He can make related 
chemical compounds and attempt to develop one that will hold the 
blood pressure down for a longer period of time and will be less toxic 
and safe enough to use in general medicine. And this is where this 
particular project is at the present time. 

We still have hopes that out of it will come a compound related to 
the one they have now that may be a useful compound in medicine. 

[ merely cite this to give you an idea of the integrated laboratory 
clinical research that is necessary to develop something of this kind. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
THE CLINICAL CENTER 
A FACILITY FOR INTEGRATED RESEARCH 
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Dr. Sepretvu. And this brings me to the Clinical Center at Bethesda, 
which serves all of the Institutes. It is this large structure here in 
the aerial photograph. And this structure provides the physical 
facilities for accomplishing this end. It has on one floor the labora- 
tories for animals, for chemistry, and biological research. On the 
same floor is a clinical investigation area for the studies on the patients. 
So that we can for the first time bring together in 1 place this integra- 
tive type of program in all 7 of the Institutes. 

Senator Turn. Doctor, how much longer will it take you to 
complete? 

Dr. SeBrReELL. Just one more chart. I will be through in 5 minutes, 

Senator Ture. All right. You may proceed. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
THE BURDEN OF DISEASE ~1953 | 
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Dr. Sesre.v. I would like to close, Mr. Chairman, by pointing out 
just a couple of facts about the burden of disease in this country and 
the relation to research. 

If we just take the mentally ill patient: In tax dollars the medical 
care of the mentally ill last year amounted to 500 millions of Federal 
money and 600 millions of State money, or 1,100 millions of dollars, 
which is increasing at the rate of $100 million a year. This is for the 
medical care of the mentally ill; one condition alone. 

If we look at it from another side, in premature deaths of productive 
people from the ages of 25 to 64, last year from heart disease and from 
cancer we have 500,000 deaths. 

Now, this terrific burden of disease, of course, is being attacked not 
only by the Federal Government but by every concerned agency, in 
a number of ways. 

There are three main ways of attacking it. One is by improving 
medical-care facilities, in diagnosis and treatment. 

Another is in improving preventive medicine and control measures. 

And a third is by medical research. And it is by medical research, 
by finding the cause of these conditions, by preventing them from 
ever occurring, where we may find our greatest hope of making real 
progress. 

And the National Institutes of Health is one of the important cogs 
in this research development. 

Thank you, sir. 
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COST FOR MENTALLY ILL 


Senator Hitt. What is your cost. for your mentally ill to the State 
and local government? 

Dr. SEBRELL. $1,100,000,000. 

Senator Hitt. And you and I would have to say, too, that there is 
room for tremendous improvement, even though we are expending 
that huge sum. Isn’t that true? 

Dr. SEBRELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, Doctor. 

This will conclude our hearing this morning. 

And on Monday, we will be meeting in F—37, which is in the Capitol, 
and we will only be able to hear on Monday, because Tuesday we wil] 
have the third supplemental, which will require all the committee 
being present, and then on Wednesday we have a conference, which 
does not permit us to hold hearings. 

Secretary Hopsy. Would it be too great an imposition on the com- 
mittee to meet before 10? 

Senator Toye. You may certainly meet before 10 if you wish. 
Secause we will meet, as far as I am concerned, at any time. 

I will promise to be with you at 9 if you desire so early a meeting. 

Secretary Hossy. I can’t tell you how much we would appreciate 
it, because I think there is so much more you would be interested in. 

Senator Toyz. On Monday morning, I don’t know how many of 
the committee members will be able to be present. 

Senator H1tu. May I ask the Chairman: Is your idea to go forward 
with this same testimony on Monday? 

The Independent Offices Subcommittee is meeting, 
to have to be there. 

Secretary Hospspy. Whatever your pleasure is. And we will review 
these, 

Senator Tuyr. Now, it may be possible that we could sit Monday 
afternoon, because we just have the calendar, not the controversial. 

And so on Monday, we will figure that we will meet at 10 o’clock in 
the morning, resume at 2 p. m., and then sit through the afternoon. 
Because we have unanimous consent to sit as an Appropriations 
Committee. 

Then on Monday we will go right through all day, with a 2-hour 
break at noon. 

Secretary Hoppy. Many, many thanks. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

That is what we will do, then. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Friday, April 16, 1954, the hearing was 
adjourned.) 
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MONDAY, APRIL 19, 1954 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Senator Edward J. Thye (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senator Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
SociaL Securiry ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. OVETA CULP HOBBY, SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. The assembly will come to order. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Hosny. | want to thank you for being here. I know 
how busy Senators are. However, they can read the record being 
made at their leisure. We want to thank you for doing this. We 
know what the demands on your time are. 

Senator Tuyr. The record, of course, is that which we all turn to 
in order to acquaint ourselves with the committees that are in session 
which we cannot attend. Therefore, | know that the interest of the 
members and the communications I have had by telephone would 
indicate that all would be here if it were not for these conflicting 
hearings. 

Mrs. Hobby, you may continue with your statement as we left off 
last week. 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, this morning we will continue 
with two bureaus of the Social Security Administration, namely, the 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions and the Children’s Bureau, to be 
followed by the Office of Education and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

We have decided to postpone our presentation on the Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 

Mr. Tramburg and J. L. Roney, Director, are unfortunately unable 
to be with us today. 


BurEAU OF FrepDERAL CrEbDIT UNIONS 


The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has been a part of the Social 
Security Administration since July 1948 when the program was trans- 
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ferred from the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to the Federa| 
Security Agency. The Bureau administers the Federal Credit Union 
Act which was enacted in 1934. 

A Federal Credit Union is a cooperative association that promotes 
and facilitates thrift among its members and uses its funds primarily 
to make short-term consumer loans to its members at reasonabl 
rates of interest. 

Federal credit unions normally serve persons of small means who 
are not able to utilize regular commercial channels and help such 
persons to strengthen their economic status through these self-help 
services. 

The program is growing in a healthy manner and has now reached 
the point where it is self-sustaining from fees paid by the credit unions 

Because the Bureau does not request any appropriations from thi 
Congress, we are presenting only a very brief review of the credit- 
union program. 

Mr. J. Deane Gannon, the Director of the Bureau, will now give 
you this review. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Gannon, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF J. DEANE GANNON, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gannon. Mr. Chairman, I would like to tell you briefly what 
a credit union is 
(The following chart was submitted: 
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Mr. Gannon. A credit union is a cooperative association which has 
two functions: It serves its members in promoting thrift through 
systematic saving and loans to members for private and productive 
purposes. 

A credit union is a democratic organization which is owned entirely 
by the members and they elect their directors and committee members 
who operate the credit unions. 

The elections and all votes in the credit union are based upon 
membership and not upon the amount of money the person has 
invested so that each member has one vote regardless of their capital 
holdings. 

Credit unions encourage systematic savings through pay roll 
deduction or through deposit of small amounts so that through this 
system they can encourage people to learn to help themselves. 

As a reward for their thrift program and after the payment of 
expenses and the creation of necessary reserves, credit union members 
are entitled to receive dividends which are declared by the members 
annually. 

One of the primary functions is to make loans for private and 
productive purposes and, of course, loans are made to members only. 

Ordinarily members have to offer their character as a basis for 
obtaining credit. The majority of loans, therefore, are made upon 
this basis. 

The law does require that any loans exceeding $400 be secured 
and be approved by the credit committee. 

The rates of interest charged by credit unions are primarily low in 
order to be helpful to members who have to borrow money. 

(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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COMMON BONDS 


Mr. Gannon. The second chart illustrates the distribution of 
membership according to the type of membership. There are three 
common bonds, the largest of which is that of employment or occupa- 
tion. 

Eighteen percent of the credit union members in the Federal credit 
unions were employees of Federal, State, or local governmental units. 

Seventy-three percent were employees of private employers, so that 
the aggregate of occupational groups is 91 percent of all of the mem- 
bers of the Federal credit unions. 

A second type of common bond is that of association which we might 
find in members of a church, parish, labor union, or cooperative group. 
This type of associational group represents 8 percent of the total 
membership 

The third common bond is that of residence. You will find this 
little sliver representing 1 percent of the total membership fall within 
that category. 

GROWTH OF ASSETS 


This chart represents the growth of assets in both Federal- and 


State-chartered credit unions from 1934 through 1953. 
(The chart referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Gannon. As early as 1909 some of the States had enacted the 
State laws providing for the operation of State-chartered credit unions. 
However, in 1934 the Congress, in order to encourage credit union 
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services to a larger number of people, provided for the enactment of 
the Federal Credit Union Act. 

This chart depicts the growth which you will note has been very 
steady and very substantial during the vears since 1934. 

At the end of 1953 the assets of the federally chartered credit unions 
represent $830 million, those of the State-chartered credit unions 
slightly over $1 billion, or a total of $1.9 billion assets in 1953. 

(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Mr. Gannon. The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions has three 
functions. The first is that of chartering. As a group will submit an 
application for charter, we investigate, first of all, whether or not 
they have the necessary common bond of interest which is prescribed 
in the act. 

Finding that that is present, we then investigate to determine 
whether or not the group would be economically feasible for the oper- 
ation of a credit union. If both of those factors are favorable, then 
we do permit the chartering of a Federal credit union. 

Senator THyr. Do you have any responsibility over the credit 
unions established in the States? 

Mr. Gannon. No; we do not. 

Senator Toys. The State is independent? 

Mr. Gannon. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. They do not in any sense have to answer to the 
Federal Government when they proceed with their charter? 

Mr. Gannon. Thatisright. We are only dealing with the federally 
chartered credit unions. 
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Secretary Honsy. There is some similarity, Mr. Chairman, between 
the State and National banks and State and Federal credit unions 
in that they have State charters and are State-examined and the 
Federal system has Federal charters and are federally examined. 

Mr. Gannon. The second function and the most important is that 
of examination. We make annual examinations to determine whether 
or not the credit unions are complying with the provisions of the 
Federal Credit Union Act and that they are maintaining financially 
sound organizations and that they are giving good service to their 
members. 

The third function is that of supervision and represents a more 
overall type of function. 

We provide operating manuals as a guide to credit union officials 
whom, as you know, usually operate their credit unions in addition 
to some other type of work. 

We also guide them in interpretation of the Federal Credit. Union 
Act and by personal contact guide the officials in any problems which 
they may have. 

FINANCING OF PROGRAM 


Beginning July 1, 1953, the program of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions has been financed by the fees paid by the federally 
chartered credit unions to the Bureau. 

As you know, your committee permitted us to have a working 
capital loan last year which will be repaid with interest in 10 years. 

[1 am happy to report that we are closely watching our expenses so 
that they do not exceed our anticipated income and we look forward 
to being successful in paying our expenses and retiring the loan. 

The Bureau therefore is not re questing an appropriation. 

Senator Toye. That is comforting. Thank you, sir. 


CHILDREN’S BuREAU 


Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, the Children’s Bureau was 
created by act of Congress in 1912. Under this law the Bureau has 
the responsibility to investigate and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life among all 
classes of our people. 

Under the 1912 mandate the Bureau studies many types of con- 
ditions affecting the lives of children, provides data and makes 
recommendations to improve practices in child health and welfare 
programs, and helps to establish standards for the care of children. 

In 1935 Congress included in title V of the Social Security Act 
provisions for Federal grants to the States for material and child 
health, crippled children, and child-welfare services. These grants, 
administered by the Children’s Bureau, were increased by the Con- 
gress in 1939, 1946, and 1950. 

I will now ask Dr. Martha Eliot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
to explain the various programs which the Bureau administers. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. MARTHA M. ELIOT, CHIEF, CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU 


OPERATION OF BUREAU 
Senator Tuyr. Good morning, Dr. Eliot. We are very happy to 
see you here this morning. 


Dr. Evior. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
(The following chart was supplied :) 
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Dr. Exior. The Secretary has pointed out the provisions and the 
act under which the Children’s Bureau operates. 1 would just like 
to add one point in connection with this, namely: That the Children’s 
Bureau came into existence back in 1912 because of the concern of 
groups of citizens in the country who wanted a bureau in the Federal 
Government that would collect the facts about child life, about 
children in general; would report those facts to the people in the 
country; and then would develop action programs that would help 
meet the needs of children wherever they live throughout the 
country. 
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Ao. all 


(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Exior. The next chart that I have here indicates in a way how 
the Children’s Bureau, through these two programs that have been 
set up by the Congress, actually reaches children, where they live in 
their own homes, and in their communities. 

The act of 1912 gave to the Children’s Bureau certain direct 
functions in the field of research, gathering of facts about children, 
setting up standards with respect to the kind of care that children 
need, reporting those facts to the public, providing to organizations 
and agencies certain types of technical aid as they request it, and a 
program of cooperation with the citizens’ groups in the country 
wherever they are. 

The Bureau does not itself undertake to carry on the programs in 
behalf of children in localities. It does all of this work through public 
and private agencies and groups in the localities, and through the 
State agencies and local agencies who themselves reach the children. 

When the maternal and child welfare program was brought into 
being with grants-in-aid to the States, the Children’s Bureau was put 
in a position of aiding the States and localities in developing their 
own programs. 

TYPES OF PROGRAMS 


Three types of programs were included in this legislation, maternal 
and child health; medical care and surgical care for crippled children; 
and child welfare services, particularly for children in rural areas. 

These grants, as you know, go largely to the State agencies of 
health and welfare, and to certain crippled children’s agencies. 

They, in turn, work through local agencies and again they reach the 
children of the country. 
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The Bureau has always had to pick and choose among the various 
subjects, the various programs, and problems that the children have 
as to where to put the emphasis at different points in its work. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Exror. Under the basic act the Children’s Bureau is instructed 
to investigate and report on matters related to infant mortality and 
the birth rate and, therefore, throughout its four decades of existence, 
the Bureau has concentrated to some extent on this problem of infant 
mortality. 

You will note on this chart that during the period from 1915 to 1950, 
there has been a dramatic drop in the deaths of babies under 1 year. 
The deaths of babies under 1 month have come down much more 
slowly. Today the problem of deaths of babies born prematurely is 
the No. 1 problem in connection with infant mortality. 

The work of the Bureau, of course, in reducing infant mortality has 
been supported enormously by the research work that has gone on in 
the country, by the public health programs that have been developed 
in the various counties and States, and by the availability of new 
information. 

Senator Toyz. Dr. Eliot, what would you say would be the most 
contributing factor that has brought this death rate down so sharply 
under the 1 year of age? 

Dr. Extor. I think we have to think of several factors together. 
One is the control of communicable diseases; two, the new knowledge 
of nutrition and feeding; three, the development of widespread 
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programs of sanitary engineering and improvement in environmental 
sanitation; four, the program of parent education in child health. 

Senator Tuye. Is it due to the fact that more children are born in 
hospitals than there were 50 years ago? Is that one of the factors? 

Dr. Exror. That has had a real influence on this decline in deaths 
of children under 1 month, without question. 

Senator Tuye. Doctor, why has not the under 1 month gone down 
more sharply and more rapidly, because there are more babies born 
in hospitals and under the sanitary conditions of today than there 
were back there in 1915. 

Dr. Exior. This decline in infant mortality is largely in children 
from the age of 1 month up to 12 months as we have seen, and the 
effect of environmental sanitation has been largely felt in those 
months ef the infants’ lives. 

The problems of the deaths of babies under 1 month are related 
closely to the problems of the delivery of the mother when the baby 
is born. 

Gradually medical practice in this field of obstetrics has improved 
materially. Gradually scientists have produced new drugs which will 
not only save the lives of mothers, but when the lives of mothers are 
saved, then the lives of babies are also saved. 

The problems surrounding the premature delivery of a mother still 
are baffling. We need to have many more facts related to how 
premature delivery can be prevented. 

The scientists are working on that, and obstetricians also in hos- 
pitals, but in many cases we are still baffled by inadequate knowledge 
of causes. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Exior. The next chart will explain this situation a little more. 
This shows the 12 months of the first year of life. 

Each of these columns represents the deaths of children in 1 month. 
There were in 1951, 106,000 deaths in the first year. Seventy-five 
thousand of these were in the first month of life; and 57 percent of 
this 75,000 were among babies who were born prematurely. That is 
why I say this is the No. 1 problem. 

We have to learn much more about the causes of premature delivery 
than we know today if we are going to reduce this number in the near 
future. 

The Children’s Bureau is very much concerned with this. For the 
last two decades we have been working with various organizations 
and with the groups of professional workers on how we save the lives 
of premature infants. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Exior. This chart shows how one State, North Carolina, 
has gone at the problem. If we are going to save the lives of these 
babies we must bring together as a team the work of the doctors, 
nurses, hospital, sociai agencies, and the health department. 

This is community group action. 

In North Carolina, the pediatricians of the State about 7 or 8 
years ago got together to try to determine what should be done to 
save the lives of premature babies. They realized that they would 
need to improve their hospital services. 

As a result there are today 6 primary hospital centers and 8 second- 
ary hospital centers in different parts of the State. Every local 
health department in the State is equipped with premature infant 
incubators to loan to people in their own homes. 
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Furthermore, the State health department, together with the 
physicians in the State, have developed a plan for transportation of 
these babies to these primary and secondary hospital centers. 


TECHNICAL AID TO STATE HEALTH GROUPS 


Where does the Children’s Bureau come into this? The State 
Health Department, and the pediatrician of the State, have asked 
us for assistance under our general authority to render technical aid to 
the State health people, to physicians, hospitals, and nurses; to prepare 
publications which will help the doctors and the nurses. In addition, 
the grants that are made under the maternal and child health program 
may be used by the State health department to help pay for the care of 
babies in the centers when the families cannot pay for it themselves, 

Therefore, if we are really going to save the lives of these babies, 
we must have team action as is shown here. 

Senator Toyz. How much money has gone into the program of the 
grants to the States to assist in the cost of handling these babies 
that must be so handled? 

Dr. Exior. Senator Thye, you have asked me a question I cannot 
answer at this moment, but I believe I could provide that answer 
for you. 

Sixteen States have developed substantial programs for the care of 
premature babies. 

Senator Taye. Do you have those States in mind? 

Dr. Exsor. I can tell you some. The State of Colorado is one. 
Massachusetts is another. I have already shown you North Carolina. 
I think a number of the Southern and Western States. 

Senator Tuyr. Then, Doctor, let us have for the record the list of 
States that have 

Dr. Exror. We can easily provide that for you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In the following States, the State health departments are purchasing hospital 
care for some prematurely born infants. With 2 or 3 exceptions this is done on 
a demonstration basis in a few geographically limited areas: 


Massachusetts Florida 

New York Louisiana 
Maryland Indiana 
District of Columbia Illinois 
Virginia Missouri 
West Virginia Colorado 
North Carolina New Mexico 
Alabama Hawaii 


Dr. Exior. Other States in addition to the 16 listed have 
incorporated programs in the care of premature infants in their general 
plan, but these 16 States have put up particular projects to give special 
care to these babies. 
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The following chart was submitted :) 
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PROBLEM OF EPILEPSY 


Dr. Exvior. Now, the next chart illustrates another problem that 
the Bureau has faced through the vears. 

This problem is how can we make effective in the lives of children 
new scientific facts. 

Especially now, I am speaking of facts in the health field which if 
made applicable throughout the country, could improve the health 
and well-being of many children. 

I want to illustrate this problem with the question of epilepsy. 

There are about 375,000 children with epilepsy today in this 
country. Also, there are some 50,000 adults and children who are in 
institutions because their epileptic seizures have not been controlled. 

However, today we are very fortunate that in recent years the 
scientists have produced information with respect to drugs which can 
be given to children and adults which will control these seizures in 
about 80 percent of cases if given under appropriate medical super- 
vision. 

How do we go about the job of making these drugs effective in the 
lives of children? 

We have two choices: Either we can follow the plan that has gone 
on for these many vears, that of allowing these children to receive care 
as best they can through an unorganized kind of program. Today 
because of the lack of an organized plan, many, many children’s 
seizures still continue, even with the knowledge that we have of the new 
drugs. 


44672—54—_30 
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The schools are generally closed to these children. Jobs are closed 
They are rejected from many kinds of work, and in the end many of 
these individuals become public charges. 

On the other hand, with organized community action in behalf of 
these children with epilepsy- and already such organized effort is being 
undertaken—it will be possible to provide the necessary medical care 
and planned assistance to these families, the schools can be opened to 
these children, job training can be made available to these children, 
and they can become productive citizens, that is, provided they get 
the drugs that we know will control the situation. 

Senator Taye. How much research is still going into that? 

Dr. Exror. There is a good deal of research going into this. The 
Public Health Service has had some, I feel sure, and in various research 
centers in the country there has been research which has produced 
these new drugs which we can now use. 

Senator Toye. Do you have hopes that you will make further 
progress in not only the research into the drugs, but also into what may 
be the cause? 

Dr. Exior. That is very fundamental. Such research must go back 
to the factors that affect the child before birth and also the factors 
which may influence the development of the child’s brain in different 

stages of its growth. 

The research must go on because we need to prevent this condition 
as well as to help the children once they become epileptic. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Dr. Exior. The third problem that 1 want to present to you is one 
which the Bureau has worked on from its beginning. 

Under its basic act the Children’s Bureau is instructed to investigate 
and report on matters related to the juvenile courts in this country. 
One of the things we have done since 1926 is to collect statistics with 
regard to the number of children coming before the courts each year. 

This chart shows the trend line for the number of delinquent chil- 
dren coming before the courts, starting in 1940. It shows the rise during 
the war years, the postwar drop, and rise that followed between 1948 
and 1952. 

The problem with which we are faced is not only the fact that there 
is this increase, but that the increase in the number of court cases is 
so much greater proportionally than the increase in the number of 
children in the age group 10 to 17 years of age, which is the juvenile 
court age. 

The urgency that exists today comes from the knowledge, given to 
us by the Bureau of the C ensus, that the child population. in this age 
group is going to rise rapidly in the near future as a result of the in- 
creased number of births during the war years and the postwar years. 

Senator Toys. Doctor, how do you account for the sharp rise from 
the year 1948 on up until the last recording, which you have there in 
1952? We realize, of course, we have the Korean crisis, possibly more 
employment on the part of the mother which would take the mother 
away from the home and which would leave the child more to himself 
in that hour between the time he came out of school and the evening, 
which, of course, could be a factor, but it seems to go up there, too, 
too sharp for just the mere fact that we had the Korean crisis, whic h 
reemployed many a mother in various types of industrial operations. 

Dr. Exior. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very hard to estimate the 
effect of the tensions in the population that result from the fears that 
are connected with a war situation. 

The Korean situation did start in the year 1950, but prior to that 
time there was still great tension in our population with respect to 
what might develop. Many families are unstable in this country; 
many were living in large industrial centers; people were moving from 
their old home base to new home bases. 

Children who are moved constantly around the country are un- 
settled. Life becomes very uncertain for them. And then, in addi- 
tion to that, youngsters in say, 14-, 15-, 16-, 17-year-old groups have 
the added uncertainty ahead as to what will happen with respect to 
the military draft. 

I think that also has some effect. The crowding in our cities has 
increased, as you know. All of these factors tend to increase tensions 
and as tensions in family life increase, then the older adolescent chil- 
dren feel it; together these various factors have great effect. 


PARENTAL ATTITUDES 


A year ago, Mr. Chairman, you asked me about the effect of the 
attitudes of parents on this problem and whether the behavior of 
parents did not have something to do with this. I remembered that 
question, and during the past year we have given consideration to what 
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the responsibilities of parents are in connection with this problem of 


j uvenile delinquency 

In the month of March the Children’s Bureau was able to bring 
together a number of experts who have been working with parents of 
delinquent children to see what the common thinking and ideas wer 
in this group. 

Many of the same questions and problems which you have already 
mentioned, things that I have mentioned, were brought up in the 
course of that discussion. The report of that committee will be made 
available shortly. In reality it was not a committee but a little group 
of people coming together to discuss this matter in connection with 
the work that the Bureau is doing in the field of juvenile delinquency. 

Senator Toye. When will that re port be available? 

Dr. Exror. I think that report will be available within the next 
few weeks. It is now in process of being written. 

Senator Toye. Will it be quite voluminous so that it will be impos- 
sible to put in this committee report? 

Dr. Exror. I think it will not be so voluminous that it could not 
be put in, certainly as an appendix to the committee report. 

Senator Taye. Then it would be well if we had it before we get 
through the final hearings and before the bill is reported to the floor. 


JUNE MEETING 


Dr. Etior. We propose to present this report to a group of citizens 
who will be coming into Washington in June to consider the problems 
of juvenile de ‘linquency and where we go from here in future planning. 

Secretary Hospy. Would you tell the chairman a little more about 
the June meeting, because I think he would find it interesting. 

Dr. Exior. Yes. The Secretary is calling a meeting in June of all 
of the persons who have participated with the Children’s Bureau over 
the past year, actually more than a year, in developing this new 
“push,” as we call it, to see what can be done to prevent juvenile 
delinquency and also how we can get better treatment services pro- 
vided for juvenile delinquents. 

This conference will be a workshop type of conference. We will 
get the experts to come together to consider about a dozen different 
phases of this program. There will be, for example, discussion of the 
problems of the juvenile courts. The bureau in the course of the 
last 2 years, with the help of the special juvenile delmquency project, 
has been able to restate in a substantial document the best standards 
for juvenile courts that the experts in the country could help us devise 
at this time. 

The bureau has consulted with the National Probation and Parole 
Association, with the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges, and 
those two organizations together are sponsoring this document on 
juvenile courts. 

I mention it because one of the working groups at the conference 
will have had this report before them in advance of the conference. 
They will consider how the new ideas presented can be made more 
effective in the courts throughout the country. 

Judges and probation officers will be here to consider that material. 
There will be people from universities who are teaching probation 
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officers, welfare officers, and so on, who are concerned with that 


particular area. 

The problems of probation, police, training schools, detention 
homes, and this really important problem of parental responsibility, 
will all be discussed in different groups. 

Finally, at the end of the third day, the reports and recommenda- 
tions of the various groups will be brought together and presented 
to the Secretary for her consideration, her use in dec iding where this 
Department and the Children’s Bureau should go in de ‘veloping more 
effective programs, both for the treatment of juvenile delinquents 
and for the prevention of delinquency which is the long-range and, 
of course, more important part of the program in the end. 

May I point out a comparable example from the health field? 

In medical practice we don’t just undertake to find the causes of 
poliomyelitis and how to prevent it. We also treat children at the 
same time and treat them just as well as we can. We can carry this 
analogy over very well from one type of disturbance to the other. 

FURTHER INCREASE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY RATE 

One more thing I would like to say. The latest statistics that 
have just come to me from our statistical division indicate that in 
1953 this juvenile delinquency rate will have gone up still further. 

Senator Toyz. That would have been my ‘belief, 

Dr. Exior. I do not know how the slope will appear here, but 
between 1952 and 1953, the increase will be somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 12 or 13 percent. 

Senator Tuyr. Does the juvenile problem go correspondingly 
with the numbers committed to the penal institutions, such as the 
reformatory and State prisons? Do you know whe ther your youth 
problem will coincide with the so-called adult problem? 

Dr. Exior. I cannot tell you whether the slope of increase or de- 
crease is the same. 

Senator Tuye. I realize that it is not a related question. 
you do not have the responsibility of the adult. 

Dr. E.ror. The juvenile delinquents feed into, | am sorry to say, 
the penal institutions. 

Senator Tuyr. Would the report correspond to such an extent that 
it would be quite noticeable? 

Dr. Exror. I can’t answer that question. 
that answer for you. 

Senator Toyz. We can get that information from the Bureau of 
Prisons. It was just a thought that occurred to me at the moment. 

Dr. Exior. Even if the rate stayed at the level of 1952, by the 


I mean 


We probably can get 


year 1960, instead of having 385,000 cases, the likelihood is that we 
will have some 540,000 cases coming before our courts. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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CBS 5-PRONGED ACTION ON 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
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Dr. Exior. Now, on this chart is shown the way in which we have 
been translating our existing program into action in this field. 

Senator Toye. Yes; I was reading that chart while you were ex- 
plaining the other 

Dr. Error. We have been greatly helped by this special juvenile 


delinquency project which has been financed by outside funds, notably 
the Field Foundation. 


(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Euror. I am taking you now over to the maternal and child 
health and welfare programs, which the Bureau administers under 
the Social Security Act. There are three parts of title V of that act. 
One is maternal and child health; one is medical care of crippled chil- 
dren. and the third is the child-welfare services, primarily for rural 
areas. 

Under the maternal and child-welfare program, as I think you 
know quite well, many kinds of services are provided for children in 
their own locality, such as prenatal clinics, child health clinics, schoo! 
health work, visits by nurses, care of premature infants, and training 
of health workers. Nutrition work permeates the whole. 


FEDERAL PARTICIPATION 


Of the total funds that are now expended by the States for this 
part of the State health department program, only 23 percent come 
from these Federal funds. That percent has been dropping over the 
last 15 years very materially and the amount expended by State and 
local communities has increased tremendously. 

When we come to the program of medical, surgical, hospital, and 
aftercare for crippled children, we find a similar proportion in funds. 

Of the total amount spent by the States, only 27 percent is Federal 
money. Under these programs the State crippled children’s agencies, 
in many cases the health departments, conduct diagnostic clinics; 
they send children to hospitals for medical and surgical care or to 
clinics for treatment. 

They provide convalescent care; they provide physical therapy, 
and medical social services to help the children and their families. 
Here again, training for special services is made available in many 
cases through the Federal funds that go to the States. 

The States themselves, may I say, develop the plans for these 
programs. This is not a Children’s Bureau operating function, but 
a local and a State function. 

The child welfare program, which includes social services to children 
in rural areas, shows approximately the same proportion of Federal 
and State funds, 22 percent Federal, 78 percent State and local. 

Most of this money goes to the States—or perhaps let me put it in 
another way—in most cases the state welfare agencies spend their 
money to employ social workers who can reach families in their own 
homes, who can help them solve their problems there in order that the 
children may be kept in their own homes; or, if there is evidence of 
neglect or other problems that really necessitate the child being taken 
away from their home, then these social workers help plan with the 
family, with the community, as to what is the best program of service 
for the particular child. 

These social workers work in the field of adoptions, foster family 
care. institutional care, homemaker service for families where, for 
‘nstance, the mother is ill and she needs help with the children in 
the home; day care for children of working mothers; assistance to 
delinquents themselves; community organization for this program, 
and lastly, the training of the workers for this field. 
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(The following chart was submitted:) 
Oy 
FEDERALLY AIDED PROGRAMS 
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ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, MD. 


Dr. Error. This next chart takes us right down to the county level 
and shows what happens when a county can organize itself effectively 
for child and welfare services for children. This is Anne Arundel 
County out here in Maryland. 

The headquarters for activity in health and welfare fields is in 
Annapolis. There the county health department has its local health 
center. There plans forthe whole county are developed. 

About 15 years ago as the county health work improved and as it 
became possible for the State health agency to give funds to the county 
to help in their health services for children, the health officer together 
with the citizens in the county began to think of better ways of reach- 
ing children and mothers near their own homes. 

Gradually through these 15 years 8 small local health centers have 
been developed by the citizens of these communities. 

In most cases the local groups of citizens have actually constructed 
a new building which would be the center for this activity. Here 
there is a public-health nurse. Here the local doctors conduct the 
children’s health clinic, the prenatal clinics, that are needed for the 
people living in that community. 

To these centers go the child-welfare workers, who work out of 
Annapolis, to consult with the people in the health field, but visit the 
homes and work with the families that are in need of the child-welfare 
services that I have already described. 

These child-welfare workers work with problems of neglected chil- 
dren, foster family care. They provide the best kind of service that 
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can be made available and they reach out to parents in their own home. 
Under the crippled-children’s program it is not possible to hav: 


special diagnostic clinics in all of those centers. So children who have 


special treatment needs come into Annapolis for their particular care. 


The health authorities in Annapolis may get help from Baltimore 


to assist these children. It is, however, a joint program of the citizens 


of the county and the authorities in the county health and welfare 
departments. 


(The following chart was submitted:) 
i) 
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Dr. Error, Now lastly, I have a chart that perhaps is most signifi- 
cant of all because it shows the number of children in the country 
today, 1953. 

Senator Taye. Dr. Eliot, before we leave this chart of this 1 county 
in Maryland, and I should have asked it before you moved to the 
other question, did the Federal Government have anything particular 
to do in the creation of this particular program in this 1 county. 

Dr. Exror. I can tell you how this developed because I, myself, 
took a particular interest in the work here. 

One day, I believe it was about 1939, the health officer of the State 
of Maryland and the maternal and child health director for the State, 
together with the county health officer for Anne Arundal County, came 
to see us in the Children’s Bureau to ask whether there was some way 
in which a special program of health services for mothers and children 
could be developed in this county. There was this citizen interest 
and they wanted to see what could be done as a demonstration for the 
State of Maryland. 
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irown home B FUNDS 

ible to hav. 

en who have Under the maternal and child-health program and the crippled- 
‘ticular care children’s program, there is what is known as the B fund. This B 
n Baltimor fund is the half of the money which does not have to be matched when 
the citizens it is granted to the States. Half of the money is matched, half of the 
and welfare money is not matched. 


The State, of course, has the choice as to what it will do with any 
of the money that is given to it. 

On the other hand, knowing that the Bureau has experts in different 
areas and subjects to help them, States very often ask for advice and 
help from the Bureau as to what is most practical to do; and they also 

IDLY seek new ideas on some occasions, ' 

What the county health officer of Anne Arundel County wanted to 
do was to find a way to develop these eight local health centers. 
That was his primary idea. He asked whether it would be possible 

Hon for the Children’s Bureau to make a special grant to the State of 
Maryland out of the B fund which would enable this county to place 
| public-health nurse in each of the 8 special centers. 

They did not have in the county sufficient money to get that 

, going. 

Senator Tuye. Then, Doctor, how many years would the Federal 
Government expect to be assisting that county with unmatched funds 
or, rather, let me put the question this way: How many years have 
you been assisting? \ 

Dr. Etior. We have been assisting this county right along because 
year by year they have added to their services, they have picked up 
new ideas and new programs and have developed it until this county 
has become a sort of demonstration county, not only for Maryland, 
but for visitors from many other States who want to see how this 
work has been done. 

The State of Maryland has continued to feel that it is advisable 
to put some of the Federal money into this county so that the other 

cay counties of the State could benefit from it. 

In the meantime other counties of the State of Maryland have been 
going ahead advancing their own programs in these various fields. 

Senator Toye. Do you have a limit in the amount that you can 


st signifi- make available to any one county out of that B fund, the unmatched 
e country fund? 

; Dr. Exiot. We have not up to the present time set any specific 
31 county limit because we were concerned that a State should develop its 
ed to the program according to the way it thought best. 
particular Senator Ture. Are there any other States which you are assisting 
1 county, in a similar manner? 


[, myself, 

STATES RECEIVING SPECIAL GRANTS 
the State 
the State, 
ity, came 
some way 


Dr. Exior. When you put together both the maternal and child- 
health and the crippled-children’s programs we find that out of the 
52 jurisdictions, I think it is, 47 receive special grants for one kind of 
project or another in which they are interested. 


children . . 
These special projects, this part of the B-fund money, are developed 


because a State has some particular program that it wants to develop. 
For instance, some years ago the State of Virginia wanted to develop 
a program of medical care for children with rheumatic fever. 


1 interest 
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Senator Tyne. Then, in other words, you make a special project out 
of it and you use it much the same as a laboratory would use a pilot 
plant in order to do some specific research which will act as a guide or a 
pattern for some other future activity in another county or another 
State in the Union. That is what you are doing, that is how you 
justify going in here and putting some money in this one county 
without asking the State or the county to match the fund. 

If you were going to do that in general all over the United States, 
there is not sufficient money. 

Dr. Error. The States would have to do that themselves. 

Senator Toye. That is right. Therefore, we come back to the 
question that you have to justify why you treat one county in Mary- 
land differently than you treat the other counties. 

Secretary Honry. Mr. Chairman, because you have gotten into 
something that is so fundamental and not only in the Children’s 
Bureau, but in our other grant-in-aid programs, if you think it would 
be appropriate at this pomt I would like Mr. Rockefeller to explain 
to you why we attempted to develop what we call a new grant-in-aid 
formula which would give the flexibility for what we call Federal 
leadership money. 

USE OF LEADERSHIP MONEY 


Mr. Rockefeller, would you explain it? This is so appropriate for 
the chairman to see, so you can see what can be done with leadership 
money, particularly how the Federal Government moves out of it 
after it has established the pattern. 

Senator Tuyr. That was the reason I wanted to go into the question. 

Secondly, how long a time do you expect to stay in this one specific 
county with unmatched funds or make some special contribution, 
because I can see that the other counties in other States could come 
forth and ask that they be privileged to do the very same thing. 

Mr. Rockxeretver. Mr. Chairman, this program, which has just 
been presented and concerning which you have been asking these 
questions, really was one of the programs which led us into this 
concept that the Secretary mentioned of a three-part grant. 

We saw the effectiveness of the special grants which Dr. Eliot 
and her people had been using for deve loping new techniques where 
they were putting up money on an unmatched basis. 

But just as you say then how do you go from the experimental 
stage into an expansion and extension of that into other counties 
throughout the State and throughout the county. 

And because of this 100 percent unmatched amount it was ob- 
viously something the Federal Government could not take on or it 
would be financing the whole show. 


SLIDING SCALE MATCHING 


So the Secretary then suggested the development of a second phase 
which would be an extension and improvement type grant whereby 
the Federal Government would have available for the States X amount 
of dollars and each grant-in-aid program, the amount to be determined 
each year, for a sliding scale matching. 

The first year the F¢ ederal Government would match 75 percent and 
25 percent from the State or local community. That would be for 
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the first 2 years, because of the biennial budgets in so many of the 
States. 

Senator Ture. You would select the area and select the county? 

Mr. Rockxere.urr. No, the State would make up its own plan. 

Senator Tuyx. But you would limit the amount of money that the 
State could have? 

Mr. Rockxere.uer. That is right. It would come under a formula 
based on population. 

Senator Trays. You establish the formula? 

Mr. Rocxereuier. That is right. It would be established by law. 
It would be a formula under which money would be divided among 
the States on a population basis to help extend and improve the new 
programs. 

Now, for the third, and fourth years, it would be a 50-50 matching. 
By that time the program would have gotten pretty well established. 
The local community would have come to realize its value, its merits, 
and, therefore, would be more willing and understanding of the need 
for local funds. 

The fifth and sixth years the Federal Government would only 
participate to the extent of 25 percent and the local community 
would take up 75 percent. 

After the sixth year, the Federal Government would drop out of 
this special financing and this program which had been started with 
Federal help on a 75-25 basis, would ultimately go into the States 
regular—in this case, children’s program—or if it were under some 
other area, public health, it would fit into their regular plan and 
become part of that plan and support it by a support grant. 

Senator Taye. How long has this money been going into this 
county in Maryland? 

Dr. Exror. Since about 1940. 

Senator Toye. So that you have had practically 14 years. 

Dr. Exior. That is right. 

Senator Tuys. Where and in what amount are you allocating funds 
for this particular county now? Are you down to the 25 percent, or 
are you still up in the full amount? 

Dr. Exror. It is not now in the full amount. There has been some 
decrease, Senator Thye, and the State and county put in more money. 

But one point I have not made in connection with a demonstration 
program of this nature, and that is not only is it a demonstration for 
the kind of service that can be rendered, but it is a training ground for 
students in schools of public health, medical schools, schools of social 
work, and so on. 

In other words, the State of Maryland has continued to put money 
into this project in order that it may have not only a demonstration of 
service but a training field for the oncoming groups of nurses, doctors, 
specialists of one sort or another, who need to be able to go to a place 
and see how a program can be effectively developed. 

Now, I want to go back to this question of the rheumatic fever-——— 

Mr. Rockers ier. Before you go back to that, Doctor, may I 
come back to this financing question? 

Work of the kind which Dr. Eliot is describing in relation to this 
particular county could be handled under the new formula is that as 
suggested by the Secretary, this three-part formula under the special 
project phase. 
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It would be continued only so long as there was some particular 
justification for a special project, but as rapidly as possible it would 
be hoped that the benefits gained from this experiment would be made 
available to other counties in other States through the extension and 
improvement phase of the three-part grant-in-aid program which 
they would take and extend this kind of valuable experience and help 
other communities in establishing in their areas. 

The only justification for continuing any special grant of money 
for a county of this kind would be, as Dr. Eliot says, because of its 
unique training advantages or its continued value as a demonstra- 
tion beyond that particularly needed by the local community itself. 

Dr. Exvror. And indeed beyond the individual State, because one of 
the criteria we set up for a special project is that it shall have either 
national or regional significance. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Secretary Honny. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment, the Anne 
Arundel County project is to be carried on as a training program 
under special projects if it is unique. Funds of the type Mr. Rocke- 
feller has referred to, extension and improvement, would be the second 
part of the three-grant structure and it would be available to the 48 
States and any State under the plan would come up with its own plan 
of the particular need ia that State under the State fund. 

So Anne Arundel County in a sense could be made available to the 
48 States and if Anne Arundel County then continued, it might con- 
tinue perhaps either under extension and improvement, if the State 
of Maryland saw it that way, or under the special project which is 
not limited to the State. 

In this extension and improvement, if I am not taking too much 
time, Mr. Chairman, the rigidity with which the present formulas 
operate, and they operate either by the rigidity of the law itself, or 
from the rigidity of the regulations adopted by the Department, really 
in a way, therefore, never gives the State the proper opportunity to 
identify their own local problems, never gives the State the oppor- 
tunity to display initiative in meeting their local problems, and 
basically that is the reason for the three-part grant structure. 

It would give the State a new opportunity and a new sense of 
responsibility for identifying their own local problems. 

Dr. Eutor. Mr. Chairman, you have asked the question as to 
whether or not time limits were set. This Virginia project of medical 
care of children with rheumatic fever was started in the early forties. 

I cannot give you the exact date. It was started in one county 
close to Richmond. Within 2 or 3 years it extended into 4 or 5 
counties. Within the next decade 26 additional States picked up 
this particular kind of program. 

Here, then, was one State demonstrating with special B fund money. 
Other States wanted to see how they could do it, but often differently 
because each State has its own problems of how it wants to handle a 
problem. 

The Children’s Bureau therefore, through the crippled children’s 
program, has agreed that these 27 States should go forward with 
projects of a similar nature. 
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However, 3 years ago we decided that the time had come to begin 
to encourage the States to take over these programs completely. We 
sued a forewarning to all of these States that by 1955, or perhaps it is 
956, there will be no more of this special project money for rheumatic 
fever programs in those 27 States. 

They must absorb it; they must find a way to take it on in con- 
nection with some other funding arrangements. 

Senator Tuyr. What was the reaction when you noiified them? 

Dr. Exror. You know, they weren’t too pleased, but they have 
accepted it and I think in the year 1955 they will all be wound up as 
far as these particular special projects are concerned. 

| wanted to illustrate the fact that we are paying attention to that 
phase of it. But we find it hard to set a rigid limit. One State may 
need to develop this a little longer than another one. 

Senator Tuyr. They may have made a special effort to specialize 
in one specific disease. 

Secretary Hopsy. Under the new grant structure, Mr. Chairman, 
they would have the opportunity to do that because they have a 
support grant; they have an extension and improvement grant and 
they have a special project grant. 

It would depend on the States how they wish to classify this work. 


RHEUMATIC HEART INJURIES 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, what progress have you made in the 
rheumatic heart injuries, that is, injuries of the heart from rheumatic 
fever? What progress has been made in research? Anything specific 
or special in the course of this past year? 

Dr. Exior. Not during this past 1 year, that 1 can quote. 

Senator Tuyr. You, of course, were making a report on it a year 
ago, 

Dr. Exior. Yes, the research work is going forward in various 
research centers in the country; the Public Health Service has research 
work in this field. The Children’s Bureau does not undertake to 
duplicate any of that type ef work. We are more concerned with 
what we might call operational studies as to how the knowledge that 
is produced in the laboratories and in research hospitals is translated 
into the lives of children in their counties and where they live. 

These programs that I have been describing to you, follow that 
pattern of translating new facts and knowledge into action programs 
that will become effective in the lives of children wherever they are. 

Now, again, I would have to supply for you any specific advances 
that have been made by the research people in this one particular 
disease. That could be given to you. 

Senator Toys. It would be helpful if there have been any specific 
achievements or projects established. I think it would be helpful if 
we have the information. 


SURGICAL CARE OF BLUE BABIES 


Dr. Exior. I am sure you know we have been giving a good deal of 
attention to the surgical care of blue babies. 

Senator Toyz. I was just going to ask that question as to what 
progress in the course of the past year in that particular field, because 
it used to be considered that that was just a lost child, and now it is not. 
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I had an opportunity to concern myself a little with that just in the 
past year in Minnesota. I notice they succeeded and a normal child 
it is now; when it was not prior to the operation. 

Dr. Exror. I can tell you this. The States have set up four 
regional projects each to serve a group of States. Illinois is one. 
Connecticut was another, and California was another, and so on. 
One of those projects has already been given up because the States and 
the communities in the region have been developing their own indi- 
vidual hospital plans for surgical care of these babies. These hospitals 
are approved by the State agencies as places where the work can be 
done. Therefore the special project no longer was required. 

Senator TuHyr. You mentioned Chicago and others where the 
Federal Government had had these research centers and activities. 

Dr. Exior. They are treatment clinics where surgeons operate op 
babies. 

Senator Toye. The University of Minnesota has been going forward 
on that program on their own, as I understand it, and in a most 
commendable manner. 

Dr. Exior. Many States now are doing it on their own. I think 
the special projects will not be required after a certain amount of time. 

Senator Tuy. But again it was a question of the Federal Govern- 
ment leadership and whatever they did in one specific center was like 
a pilot plant in a research laboratory. It was that which led others 
to proceed with the establishment, without floundering about trying 
to find a way to accomplish it. 

Dr. Exror. Just to wind up this part of your hearing, may I point 
out that if the Bureau of the Census is right, we are going to have 
63 million children in 1965. The greatest increase will be in this 
10- to 17-year-old age range, reflecting the increase in children under 
5 in years gone by. 

This is enormously important from the point of view of planning 
for children in this country; planning ahead, whether it is to meet the 
problems that fall within the program of aid to dependent children, 
child welfare, child health, or education. 

Thank you. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Dr. Eliot. 


OrricE or EDUCATION 


Secretary Hospsy. Mr. Chairman, the importance of education with 
its contributions to the strength and vitality of our Nation we all 
recognize. 

At the same time we remain dedicated to the additional principle 
that the control and management of schools is properly a State and 
local function. The role of the Federal Government is to aid and 
promote the cause of education without interference. 

The policy of the Office of Education has since 1867 been guided 
by these cornerstones. We can all agree with President Eisenhower 
that youth is our greatest resource of all. All of us are aware that the 
security of America and the hope of the free world depends in large 
measure on the ideas, ideals, ingenuity, and the competence of our 
young people. 

At the same time we share the convictions that the complexities of 


today’s world call for broader knowledge, greater skill, and deeper 


understanding than ever before. 
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Hence, education, at home, in school and church, the give and take 


of community experience, becomes more than ever vitally important 


to the well-being of the Nation. 

I am happy to introduce Dr. Brownell, who became Commissioner 
) He will discuss the scope and 
functions of the Office of Education and outline its contributions to 
the national well-being. 

Senator Tuys. Dr. Brownell, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR, SAMUEL BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER, OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 
\UTHORIZATION 
Dr. Browne tu. We are very glad to be here, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Tyr. We are very glad to have you before the committee. 
You were not with us a vear ago when we were going through these 
various items. 
Dr. Brownett. That is right. This is my first time. 
(The following chart was submitted :) 
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1896 DISSEMINATE EDUC. INFO. COVERING STATES & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
1862.1890 LAND GRANT COLLEGES. ADMIN. FED. PAYMENTS 
i917, 1946 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION GRANTS -iN-AID 
1950 FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS. SCHOOL ASSISTANCE 


* 1953 PL. 246,248. AMENDMENT TO 1950 LAWS 





Dr. Browne tu. The first chart that I would like to show, Mr. 
Chairman, has to do with the legislative acts which the Office of 
Education operates. 

The first act was passed in 1867 when the Office of Education was 
created and that act, which is sometimes known as the basic act, 
stated that the Office of Education should collect statistics and facts 
on the condition of education and such other information and other- 
wise promote the cause of education. 
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That was extended somewhat in 1896 to include the dissemination 
of education and information concerning the States and foreign 
countries. 

OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


Since that time there have been other responsibilities added to the 
Office of Education, chiefly in the way of administering grants-in-aid 
The first grant-in-aid to the land-grant colleges, of course, antedated 
the Office of Education. That responsibility of administering the acts 
for the land-grant colleges has been turned over to the Office ot 
Education. Those were the acts of 1862 and 1890. 

Then in 1917 the present Vocational Act was passed, and voca- 
tional grants-in-aid were extended in 1946 through the George 
Barden Act so that the Office of Education provides for the administra- 
tion of those acts which call for a good deal of work with the States in 
planning, administering, and supervising their vocational programs 

The most recent acts were those established in 1950 when Public 
Laws 815 and 874 were passed for assistance to the federally affected 
areas. 

The grants-in-aid for construction and operation and maintenance 
of schools in the federally affected areas—those are the acts which 
govern the responsibilities and activities of the Office of Education. 

I might indicate that, as I will indicate a little further on, in 
terms of the act the amount of money that is appropriated to the 
Office of Education, about 98 percent of it goes in these grants-in-aid 
and about a little less than 2 percent goes to what are sometimes known 
as the basic activities of the Office of Education. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Dr. Browne. This is the present organization of the Office of 
Education. 

We recognize that, as we appraise the activities of the Office, the 
organization had been changed from time to time. ‘There are at 
present five different divisions. They are: State and Local School 
Systems, Higher Education, Vocational Education, School Assistance 
to Federally Affected Areas, and International Education. 

The activities of these five divisions are coordinated under the 
direction of the Commissioner through a program planning office 
and an administrative services office. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Brownell, you have State and local school 
systems and then higher education, vocational education and school 
assistance to federally affected areas and international education. 

Do you have a breakdown as to what percent of the money is 
allocated to those various functions? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes; we do. 

I can say roughly that about 98 percent of the money goes to these 
2, not quite because we have not indicated the land-grant colleges in 
there. 

Senator Tuye. Those two? 

Dr. Browne. Vocational education and 
federally affected areas. 

Senator THyr. How much money goes into the vocational educa- 
tion, what percent of that? 

Dr. BRowNnELL. I am not sure I can give you offhand the percentage. 
As far as the vocational education is concerned, the grant-in-aid 
last year was approximately $27 million I believe. I would have to 
check that figure. I will supply that to you. 

Secretary Hossy. There are two provisions under which you 
appropriate, Mr. Chairman. 

One is Smith-Hughes Act which is a permanent appropriation, 
and the other one is the George-Barden Act which is an annual 
appropriation. 

Dr. Brownell nor I, seem to remember. 
will provide that. 

Senator Tuyr. We have the figures right here. We are taking 
the figures right out of the record here now that will cover that. 

My concern was as to what amount and in which manner this 
fund was apportioned. 

Secretary Hossy. The total educational budget, Mr. Chairman? 


school assistance to 


I remember 24, but we 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Senator Tuyr. You see, we have the five brackets up there. There 


are three brackets that are really the allocation of funds to States. 
Your State and local school system and higher education, those receive 
about— 

Dr. Browne. About a million and a half. 

Senator Tuyr. And the other goes through. 

Now my main concern was what portion of the other fund goes 
That is what 1 was primarily trying to 


to vocational education. 
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get in the record: What portion of all of the fund does vocational 
education have allocated to it? 

Dr. Brownewu. I think it would be wise if I checked the figures 
and gave them to you after I checked rather than relying on my 
memory as tothe amount. I have the budget figures and I can supply 
that 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Downey, the clerk, is getting the figures up 
right now. 

If you do not have it we will have it in the record. 

Secretary Hosppy. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment which 
your question opens up? As you well know, the Office of Education 
since its inception has had from the start basic functions. As time 
has gone on and more grant-in-aid programs have been added to the 
Office of Education, such as vocational education and school assist- 
ance to federally affected areas, more and more money has gone into 
grants-in-aid, usually at the expense of the historic function of the 
Office of Education. 

Senator Tuyr. That is one reason why I thought if we got this 
information into the record and we broke it down, then we would 
commence to understand what was happening in the administrative 
and the congressional action stages. 

l am widely interested in vocational education. I think it is one 
way of reaching the unde rprivileged oftentimes because they are un- 
able to continue schooling. Then the vocational education can often- 
times be of great help to them. 

That is one reason why I was curious to have all the information 
I could in the record. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION APPROPRIATION 


Dr. Browneti. The 1954 appropriation for the promotion and 
tthe development of vocational education was $18,673,261. 

I think that did not include the permanent appropriation. 

Senator Turn. As the records here have it and I will let Mr. 
Downey read the figures into the record because he has just taken 
them out of last year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Downey. Permanent appropriation under Smith-Hughes Act, 
$7,138,331; an annual appropriation under the George- Barden Act, 
$18,637,261; a total of $25,115,592 for vocational education. 

Dr. Browne... There were $2,501,500 for the land-grant colleges, 
that is the futher endowment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. 

Then there was the $480,000 for salaries and expenses in vocational 
education. $930,000, school assistance in federally affected areas. 
$1,210,400 listed here as historical and traditional functions. And 
$279,600 for administration. 

Payment to school districts under this Public Law 874 for federally 
affected areas was $66,500,000 and the assistance for school construc- 
tion was $70 million. 

That made the total of the appropriation $160,574,761, exclusive 
of the permanent appropriation of the $7 million plus that was 
mentioned. 

Secretary Hossy. I think, Senator, that makes your point. 

Senator Toye. Yes, it did. 
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j That is information which may help us if someone starts to ask us 
either after we get into the full committee or when we get on the 
floor of the Senate. 


(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Dr. Browne Lu. The chart here indicates the two types of activities 
that we have in the Office. 

The green indicates the grant programs and indicates how the serv- 
ices of the Office of Education affects students and educators in the 
field. 

From the standpoint of the land-grant colleges, that money goes 
directly to the land-grant colleges where the students are e ante: In 
the school-assistance program to the federally affected areas, that goes 
directly to the local communities where they are dairathine the 
school buildings or carrying on these schools for the fe derally affected 
children. 

In the case of vocational education, it is divided into two ways. 
Most of it goes directly to the State, through the State department of 
vocational education or the State board of vocational education or 
the State department of education on to the local communities where 
the students are enrolled. 

In connection with the vocational education I would also like to 
point out that not only is the money passed on but also there is a 
certain amount of technical assistance given by the Office of Educa- 
tion in working with the State and also with the local communities to 
see that the vocational education program is carried on most effec- 
tively with the students and educators. 
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Now when it comes down to what are known as the basic functions, 
there the research activities, the reporting of information, the tech- 
nical aid that is given through research in cooperation with educa- 
tional groups, goes to public and private agencies and groups that 
are working with the student. In connection with the international 
education work the International Education Division works not only 
with international agencies but it is carrying on, under contract with 
the FOA and the State Department, a number of activities such as 
the exchange of teachers, and some of the foreign leader programs 
that are carried on under funds transferred to them to assist the 
various educational agencies and activities. 

Secretary Horny. May I make a comment on the yellow part of 
that? 

Senator Ture. Yes; certainly. 

Secretary Honsy. The supporting functions and the basic function 
I think have suffered over a period of years. 


BILLS BEFORE SENATE COMMITTEE 


I think the condition of education in the United States today shows 
the weakness that has existed in the supporting function and in the 
basic function of education. There are three bills before Labor and 
Public Welfare in the Senate. They are three bills aimed at strength- 
ening the supporting and the basic functions. 

On any clear analysis of supporting and basic functions of the Office 
of Education, they are woefully weak and inadequate. 

I think many of the educational problems in the United States can 
be attributed to it. 

Dr. Browne LL. I think that is very true. 

While this chart shows in terms of the amount of space given—here 
is your million and a half dollars and here are your many other 
millions. 

Senator Ture. I still have a curiosity in mind relative to what the 
Secretary just made mention of and in which manner the legislation 
which is now before the committee, if that legislation is enacted, then 
just in which manner will the Federal Office of Education proceed to 
strengthen where they have been made weak in the past. 

Secretary Hoxssy. In brief, let Dr. Brownell comment on it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

There are three bills. One calls for an advisory committee com- 
posed of 9 outstanding laymen in the field of education to identify 
major problems in the field of education. 

Senator Toye. In other words, they would be helping to identify 
what would be necessary on the part of the Federal Government to 
lend the assistance that would be highly desirable to further or advance 
our entire educational system? 

Secretary Hopsy. That is the purpose of it. 

Senator Toye. I would agree with you that such a commission 
would offer the assistance that you could not buy or you could not 
have come into government under an effected wage. 

Secretary Hopsy. That is certainly true. 

Senator THyr. Because they would not yield or give up what they 
had spent a lifetime or part of a lifetime at. 

And therefore you would get into the Federal Government the 
technical know-how or, in other words, the advanced understanding 
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in that field that you could not hire and put them on your payroll. 
That would be one phase of it. 

Secretary Honpy. The second part of that bill provides that after 
the advisory committee has identified a major problem in education, 
a task force will study that problem and report back to the advisory 
committee which recommends action to be taken by the Secretary. 

That is one bill. 

The second bill would call for a cooperative research program 
where the Office of Education would be authorized to enter into co- 
operative agreement with educational institutions or organizations or 
local school boards where they were doing a particular type of research 
that has nationwide significance. 

The Office of Education has never had this authority before. That 
device has two chief recommendations, I think. First, it would 
provide a research function without building up a tremendous research 
organization in the Office of Education where it would be Government 
directed, and all of us are concerned that education should not be 
Government directed. 

Second, it would employ the technique that the Federal Govern- 
ment has used so successfully in other areas, Public Health notably, 
in cooperative research. 

The third one is the State and White House Conference, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

That bill would call for a so-called grassroots conference to be held 
in each of the 48 States to let the parents, the educators, the interested 
citizens, assess the educational problems in their State. They may 
be problems of construction; they may be problems of teacher short- 
age; they may be other problems. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


Then the following year there would be a White House conference 
on education and coming to that White House conference would be 
items that might be identified in the 48 States as having national 
significance; but the White House conference would not be limited to 
that alone. 

It might take a much broader look at how education prepares itself 
and its young men and young women for a twentieth-century approach. 

Dr. Brownell, would you please comment on that. 

Dr. BrowNeLL. Let me comment on these State conferences. 
First, one of the reasons why we are anxious to see the State confer- 
ences proceed is because of the deficits that have shown up in our 
present educational picture and the evidence that there is need for 
State action programs to be in effect more rapidly and more extensive 
than at the present time. 

We have observed how citizen educator groups in local com- 
munities have developed local action programs with marked success in 
the past few years, but it is much more difficult for people to come from 
the various parts of the State to get together and plan an action pro- 
gram for the State. 

So that by providing a certain amount of Federal funds to each of 
the States for this bringing together of groups to plan, and then a 
largely broadly representative group to study and come out with an 
action program, we believe we can speed up in all of our 48 States the 
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attacks on these important problems without the Federal Govern- 
ment stepping in to try to and to take over. 

Senator Tuyr. That is very important, Doctor, because I recall! 
presiding over our legislative body in the State and we had to go the 
legal number of legislative days, cover the clock, because we got into 
the question of trying to solve our school problems in the last hours of 
the session, and we were unable to arrive at a final decision. 

Then the next legislative term when I was Governor, we were 
again faced with the very same question. I created a citizens’ advisory 
or study committee and appointed a very strong chairman, Dr. J. O. 
Christensen, superintendent of the Minnesota School of Agriculture 
right now, and that committee represented not only the local schools 
but all the education-minded people as well as the State school board 
and the State teachers’ association 

Out of that committee work and committee recommendation came 
the reorganization of the Minnesota local schools and it is that which 
is now bringing about consolidation and giving the youth of every 
community the same educational opportunity that the child in the 
larger towns or cities had for so many years been given and the rural 
child did not have the opportunity. 

So I am in full accord with what you have in mind here, that you 
are going to permit the persons interested in this field, whether he 
be the layman or the educational person to come in and lend a hand, 
and the educational system of this land will be the beneficiary or rather 
the youth will be the beneficiary, but every educational system of 
our land will share in that and you are not going to set up an overall 
bureau here in Washington that will dominate the educational field 
of our land. 

Secretary Honsy. Once the people of the United States under- 
stand what this educational problem is, they will try to come up with 
some of these solutions. 


CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


I know I need not tell you how grave some of the problems are in 
terms of classrooms, in terms of teachers. But we had one estimate 
which estimated the cost of the construction program alone to provide 
enough classrooms for the children, for the present children—Dr. 
Brownell has a chart which he will talk to you on about children in 
1960 and on. 

But this program, the cost will be between $10 billions and $12 
billions. 

Now, somewhere the people of the United States must become 
genuinely concerned about their schools. If out of these 48 State 
conferences and the White House conference we could make educa- 
tion the No. 1 concern in the United States, we would consider it a 
proper beginning. 

Senator Tuye. Definitely. 

Dr. Browne .-t. I could go on at some length on this, but perhaps 
I should move to the other two and just make these comments. 


RESEARCH IN EDUCATION 


The problem of research in education is one which is of extremely 
high importance and where there is great deficiency in terms of indus- 
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trial advance, in terms of agricultural advance, in terms of public- 


health advance, and other places. 

We have seen how important it is to have careful research programs. 
[hese two other bills were suggested. And they are both to increase 
the amount of basic research that will be done in the field of education; 
again to assist the people in the local school systems and in the 
State school systems and in the public generally to make a constructive 
attack on the improvement of education generally. 

They are not to change the Office of Education structure as it is. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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BASIC FUNCTIONS 


Dr. Browne.Lu. Now perhaps I should move to the next chart to 
indicate how the Office of Education operates and these are in terms 
of what you call the basic functions. 

As far as the basic functions are concerned this is a typical type of 
study that is carried on, staff study pattern. 

In the Office of Education, there are the specialists in administra- 
tion and instruction who having identified the problems needed to be 
studied will check the fact from the State education department, city 
and county schools, colleges and universities, professional organiza- 
tions, Federal agencies and libraries, depending on the particular 
problems. 

Having checked those facts, they then assemble in the Office of 
Education and list the findings and provide a report to the people 
through bulletins, articles, conferences, and advice. 

That is the typical pattern of the studies that are carried on in the 
Office of Education. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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HIGH-SCHOOL “DROPOUT’’ PROBLEM 


Dr. Browne tu. I have taken one from it. This happens to be one 
on the high-school “dropout” problem. Back in 1946 the Office of 
Education staff became concerned with that problem before there 
had been much study made in that field. 

They brought together a national conference to study the high- 
school dropouts. At that time 42 percent of the high-school students 
continued on through bigh school. 

As a result of that activity, started in 1946, there have been since 
that time a national commission on the high-school curriculum, 20 
State commissions that have been established and operated through 
that period of time; there have been 116 articles and 37 bulletins that 
have dealt with this particular problem. There have been some 8 
national conferences and 35 State conferences that have dealt with the 
high-school curriculum and dropout problem. 

And at the present time, the Office of Education is cooperating with 
20 of the large cities to make a special listed study in that field. 

During that period of time, we hope, partly as a result of the em- 
phasis on that study, the holding power of the schools has increased 
by some 17 percent. 

Now, that is an illustration of the way in which the Office of Educa- 
tion tries to isolate a problem, work with the people in the field, and 
come out with material that will help them to move ahead in connec- 
tion with some educational problem. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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WORK IN VOCATIONAL FIELD 


Dr. BrowNELL. Now the next thing I would like to point out is the 
work in the vocational field. In the vocational-education program 
there was research conducted in the Office of Education prior to 1917 
indicating the need for vocational education, and the act was passed 
in 1917 which provided for Federal funds to be appropriated. 

At that time, about $1.50 of State and local funds were expended 
for every dollar of Federal funds that were appropriated. Over the 
years, the amount of money that has been appropriated by the 
Federal Government has increased as indicated by this green section 
of the chart. But at the same time, the amount of money that the 
local communities have devoted to vocational education has increased 
more extensively. 

So that at the present time the ratio is about $5% of State and 
local funds for every dollar of Federal funds. 

Now as far as the Office of Education is concerned in connection 
with vocational education, it provides not only for the administration 
of the grant, but also for the cooperation of the State school authorities 
and consultation in the development of their vocational-education 
program. 
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(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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PARTICULAR COMMUNITY CITED 


Dr. Browne yi. This is an illustration of how it works in a par- 
ticular community. They took the figures from Iowa Falls High 
School, Lowa Falls being a community of 4,900, where they have a 
department of vocational education ; 

This is one part of it, one part is vocational agriculture program. 
Forty-six school students are enrolled full time in the agricultural 
program. These 46 students carry on their classroom work in which 
they get soil conservation, marketing and finance, and farm safety, 
and things of that sort 

They also have part of their work in the shops and laboratories 
where they carry on soil testing, milk testing, and machinery repair, 
and things of that sort 

While they are doing that they have their practical experience on 
the farm through some project that each one carries under the direc- 
tion of the vocational agriculture teacher 

| think you would be interested to know that in that program the 
net profit made by these students averaged $259 on about an $850 
investment on their part. 

As a part of this total program they not only have their schoolwork 
and farmwork, but they also are enrolled in the Future Farmers of 
America chapter which stresses an out-of-school and some in-school 
activity; primarily leadership, citizenship work, in which they have 
their newsletters and their organization on that basis. 

Also along with the students in the schools the vocational program 
in the high schools also brings in some of the adults in the field so 
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that out there in Iowa Falls, for instance, some 50 young adult 
farmers utilize the school facilities in connection with their agriculture 
work. 

Senator Toyz. Dr. Brownell, how does the GI on the farm or 
training program work into this particular program right here? 

| see you do have some of them enrolled in your high school class 
that take vocational education in connection with not only the shop- 
work but also in the actual farm study. 

Now my thought here is, where does the so-called on-the-job train- 
ing for the GI come in? Is that coordinated into this program or does 
it function by itself? 

Dr. Browne tu. I think I am correct in saying pretty much by 
itself except that—if they are out here they would be in this par- 
ticular group here of the voung and adult farmers if they were not in 
school and they would utilize the school facilities. 

Senator Toye. That I know they do, and that is what led me to 
ask this to find out how the two were coordinated there. 

Dr. Browne xv. I am frank to say I cannot give you the exact 
answer on that, 

Secretary Hossy. The GI training in vocational farming comes 
under Veterans’ Administration, does it not? 

Senator Tuyr. It does and yet it is conducted right in that same 
high school building and classrooms that your vocational education 
is conducted in. 

Secretary Honsy. There is some working agreement; Dr. Brownell 
is better equipped to comment on it than I, between the Office of 
Education and the Veterans’ Administration. 

I think it was agreed to 3 or 4 months ago, as I recall. 


WORKING ARRANGEMENT 


If you would like to have it submitted for the record, we could submit 
the working arrangement. 

Senator Tuyr. I believe it would be well if the record showed that 
because, while it does not involve the funds or anything, it would 
more clearly show where we are making use of the facilities of which 
our community centers do have in your bigh school, in your class- 
room facilities and that you are making use of that not only in your 
agricultural schoolwork, but you are in the FFA and you are in the 
vocation:! education as well as the GI training. 

In other words, it would show what use we are making out of the 
facilities in existence and that we are not creating new facilities to 
use for educational purposes. 

Dr. BkowNELL. We will be very glad to have a copy of that agree- 
ment and also additional information that I will secure from our 
vocational education people on that and submit that for the record. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

(Clerk’s note: The Department advises that the agreement referred 
to between the Office of Education and the Veterans’ Administration 
was with reference to another matter. The following comment was 
offered to clarify the responsibility of the Office of Education:) 
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OrriceE or EpvucatTion RESPONSIBILITIES IN RELATION TO VOCATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRAINING FOR VETERANS 


The Office of Education serves in a consultative capacity in answering inquiries 
concerning the institutional on-farm training for veterans. 

In many States the State board for vocational education, through its vocational 
education staff, operates the institutional on-farm training program. In some cases 
the regular State staff members whose salaries are paid in part from vocational 
education funds devote some time to the veterans training in agriculture wit) 
such service offset by work done by individuals who are employed to work on th 
educational program for veterans and who are not paid from regular vocational 
education funds 

Many of the training programs in agriculture for veterans have been offered 
where there are departments of vocational agriculture with the school facilities, 
including the farm shop, being used for such training. Local teachers of agri- 
culture have served as coordinators and/or instructors for these programs. Where 
special instructors have been employed they frequently work under the super- 
vision of the local teachers of agriculture. 


(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Dr. Browne.t. Now just a moment or two on the two other 
programs, the federally affected school areas. 

The purpose of this is to show somewhat the extensiveness of the 
school-assistance program. Each one of these orange dots here indi- 
cates a major Federal installation. That means that area then is 
federally affected. These funds for school assistance are for the 
operation and maintenance of schools in federally impacted areas, 
and it is therefore extensive. 

In terms of the number of children, there are 25 million elementary 
and high school children in the country. There are 4 million of them 
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that are in the federally affected areas scattered throughout the 
different States. 

Now the basis upon which the money has been distributed, the 
theory back of it, was that rather than attempting to provide the 
money on the basis of the tax structure that existed, it should be in 
terms of the number of children that were affected that lived on 
Federal property, the property paying no school tax. 

Now I think you would be interested in this fact that if the property, 
the Federal property, were assessed on the same basis as the surround- 
ing local area it would bring in about $300 million annually in school 
taxes. 

The amount of Federal money that was provided to these districts 
for school purposes, for operating schools, was $55 million this year 
which is a rather interesting statistic I think. 

Now that has to do with the operation and maintenance, not the 
construction. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Dr. Brownetu. Now the other chart indicates something of the 
extent of the international education activities of the Office of 
Education. 

Over a period of time, the Office of Education according to its basic 
law has made these studies of education overseas, to make the infor- 
mation available to the schools in this country. 

It also carried on the evaluation of credentials of students in this 
country who wished to attend foreign institutions or of individuals 
who have taken work abroad w ho wish to have their credentials 
evaluated for use in connection with schools and colleges here. 
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Last year some three to four_,thousand credentials were evaluated 
that way. 

It also served as a clearinghouse of information for immigrants and 
veterans in reference to education overseas. Under funds transferred 
from the Department of State, the Office also has carried on this 
educational exchange program, this past year some 977 teachers and 
leaders from 60 different counties received services from the Office of 
Education in terms of orientation to American edueation in scheduling 
of itineraries for them in their visits for study, and then in seeing that 
they came back for a period of time to evAluate their work prior to 
leaving for home. 

CONTRACT WITH FOA 


In addition to that, the Office of Education under contract with the 
Foreign Operations Administration has provided technical training in 
the United States for some 489 teachers from 27 different countries. 
It also recruited teachers for 31 education missions overseas and 
advised these education missions in reference to their various educa- 
tional problems. 

Senator Tuye. Is that separate from what might be in the Smith- 
Mundt Act or the Fulbright Act? 

Dr. Browne i. Yes; that is under FOA, the technical assistance 
program. Funds transferred from the Department of State, to which 
I have just referred, are to implement the Fulbright Act and the 
Smith-Mundt Act. 

Senator Taye. Do you in any sense coordinate your activity in 
connection with those other activities? 

Dr. Browne uv. To this extert that the Commissioner is a member 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships and we try to work fairly closely 
with them in any way we can. We have no responsibility for that. 

Senator Taye. That is just on a voluntary basis? 

Dr. Browne... Yes. 

Senator Taye. There is no responsibility that ties the two together. 
You hear now of 489 teachers from 27 countries in 1953? 

Dr. Browne vt. Yes, 


TOTAL FUNDS IN PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. How much money went into that phase of the 
program? Do you have that information? 

Dr. Browne.v. The total amount of money that went into the 
work of the FOA and the State Department was in the neighborhood 
of $2 million, under contract with them. I do not have the exact 
figures here, but I would be glad to get them. 

Senator Ture. That would be exchange; in other words, that 489, 
was that teachers from the United States that went abroad? 

Dr. Browne. No; these were 489 teachers from the countries 
where the United States has technical-assistance program, 

Senator THyre. You brought them here to the United States? 

Dr. Browne._. They were brought here under FOA. 

Senator Tuyr. How long did they remain here on the average? 

Dr. Browne vt. I think the average would be around 5 to 7 months. 

Senator Toye. They were here doing part-time teaching? 
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Dr. Browne.u. They were here studying. Some of them came 
here for brief periods and some of them for a full year. 

Senator Tuyr. When I said part-time teaching | had in mind they 
might join and go in a classroom and just be associated with the 
teacher in order to get the technical know-how, of the American 
system. But they were here more on a study basis? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

Dr. Browne ut. I think this completes the chart presentation. We 
had to indicate how the Office of Education is operating at the present 
time. 

Senator Taye. Then this will conclude this morning session. 

We will reconvene at 2 o’clock in room F-39, which is the room 
right across the hall from this room. It will be just on the other side. 

So until 2 p. m., the hearing will be in recess. 

Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing recessed to reconvene at 
2 p. m. the same date.) 

AFTER RECESS 


PHYSICAL DISABILITY 


Senator Tuys. If the assembly may come to order, we will proceed 
with the hearings. 

Secretary Hossy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, this afternoon we will continue with the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, the Food and Drug Administration, St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, the special institutions, and the Office of the 
Field Services. 

The impact of physical disability on an individual or a family, as 
all of us know, can often be literally catastrophic. 

As a Nation, we have, however, made great progress in combating 
some of the hazards of disability and in the important work of restor- 
ing those with physical disabilities to useful places in society. 

Congress established the vocational rehabilitation program as a 
cooperative program to be conducted by the State and the Federal 
Government. As you know, its aim is to restore as many of our 
fellow citizens as is possible to lives of usefulness and independence. 

This is an aim which, in my opinion, is in consonance with that 
traditional humanitarian concern which is so much a part of ovr 
American feeling for the dignity of the individual. 

There is, in addition, a dollars-and-cents side of vocational rehabili- 
tation. As our presentation moves on, we will seek to demonstrate 
for you the important part that vocational rehabilitation is playing— 
and can play—in reducing publiec-dependency cost. 

I should now like to present to you Miss Mary E. Switzer, who is, 
as you know, the Director of the Department’s Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

Senator Tuyr. Miss Switzer, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION, AND ARTHUR KIMBALL, ACTING 
DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

SCOPE OF OFFICE 


Miss Swirzer. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
is an office with a history and a tradition. It was established by the 
Congress in 1920 as a result of needs and lessons of the First World 
War and was one of our first grant-in-aid programs of service to 
people. It is nationwide in scope. It operates in all 48 States, the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Alaska, and Hawaii. By law, it is 
administered by State boards of vocational education, except in 36 
States, where separate agencies provide for the rehabilitation of the 
blind. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation administers this pro- 
gram in cooperation with the 88 State agencies. 

This network of services we call vocational rehabilitation means 
many different things to different people. To the young girl on her 
first job as a secretary, paralyzed by polio and confined to her home, 
it means learning to go up and down steps, to cross the street, to get 
to work. ‘To the neighbor’s son whose back was broken in an auto 
accident and who cannot, therefore, go back to his job as a telephone 
linesman, it means learning to get about and accommodate his abilities 
to new trades. To the family of the young girl whose life was saved 
as a premature baby but who became blind in the process, it means, upon 
reaching womanhood, being able to learn to adjust to the details of 
daily living and to learn to do one of the many jobs that keep blind 
people self-supporting these days. To provide such people with 
these needed services and to make them independent is the challenge 
and responsibility of our vocational rehabilitation program. 


PUBLIC WELFARE COST 


Eacb period of its development has had special emphasis. Today 
the Department is impressed increasingly with the relationship be- 
tween neglected disability and public dependency. We are constantly 
reminded of this relationship even in a period of almost full employ- 
ment because the cost of public welfare throughout the country is 
rising. Nearly one-half billion dollars is spent each year through 
Federal-State public-assistance programs because of neglected physical 
disability. We feel therefore that vocational rehabilitation is one of 
the vital community services for which our national Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare shares responsibility. 

Mr. Arthur Kimball, Acting Deputy Director of OVR on loan to 
us from the President’s Advisory Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, will present charts giving a detailed analysis of the vocational 
rehabilitation program. 

Mr. Kimpauu. Mrs. Secretary and Mr. Chairman, it is estimated 
that each year approximately 250,000 persons become disabled who 
could be rehabilitated by this program if facilities were available. 
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At the present time, the program is running at the rate of about 
60,000 rehabilitated persons per year, which makes it possible to see 
why at the present time there are nearly 2 million persons who are 
disabled who could be rehabilitated, who are in the backlog of those 
awaiting this service. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Kimpatt. It might be interesting to note, Mr. Chairman, this 
first chart, to see the types of people who are in this group of 2 million. 

In the first place, most of them became disabled through disease. 
You will see that it is 88 percent of them by disease, whereas only 10 
percent became disabled by accidents, either in the home or highway 
accidents, and so forth, and only 2 percent by congenital causes. 

The group consists mainly in the working age groups of 14 to 64 
years of age. Only 5 percent are in the group of 65 years or older. 

Also it is interesting to note that of the 2 million only approxi- 
mately 10 percent are included in institutions, while 90 percent are 
being cared for outside of institutions. However, if we consider that 
10 percent of 2 million is 200,000, and we consider the crowding of 
our hospital and other institutional facilities, the very fact that these 
200,000 could be rehabilitated would, in itself, relieve the heavy load 
on that type of facility. 
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Mr. Kimpauu. It might be helpful to have a brief picture of what 
the rehabilitation process is, and chart B is intended to show that 
process. 

The client, that is, the disabled person, is referred to a State voca- 
tional rehabilitation agency, the agency which actually carries out 
this Federal-State program. When he arrives as the agency, he is 
assigned to a particular vocational rehabilitation counselor, and this 
counselor will stay with him from the beginning to the end of the 
process, to provide continuity. 

The first step in the process is a medical examination, and that 
examination is done by a local physician, and where necessary, in this 
program, they will ¢ all in specialists. That examination will deter- 
mine the standard of disability and whether there are any other 
mental or physical disablements which should be taken into account 
in the restoration. 

Senator Tuy. Have you any information as to how many disabled 
persons one of those counselors is able to take care of? In other words, 
what is the average in number of individuals that that counselor is 
looking after in a period of, we will say, a month? 

Mr. Kimpauu. At any one time, sir, about 125. 

Senator Toys. About 125 is what that counselor would be looking 
after? 

Mr. Kimpaty. Yes. And they would be in different stages of the 
process. 
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Now, with the medical examination, they will also determine what 
ype of work, what type of vocational training, would be proper in the 
ight of the disability. And this vocational diagnosis then becomes a 
part of the total plan. 

From that point on, a plan is developed for this individual and if 
necessary during the process the plan is amended and changed. The 
plan provides for supplemental medical services, to correct or sub- 
stantially reduce the disability, medical appliances, such as artificial 
mbs, hearing aids and other devices, training, and where necessary 
transportation and maintenance, tools and equipment for the vocation. 

™, No person is considered to be a completed case unless he is placed in a 
ob, which is done with the cooperation of this agency and the State 
employment services, and a followup made to check on the suitability 
of the job. 

Under the law, the medical examination, the training, the vocational 
diagnosis, and the placement followup, are furnished to all disabled 
persons who come into the program. The others are furnished only 
on the basis of a needs test. In other words, they pay for it them- 
elves if there is not a need. 

Also, one very important thing to keep in mind is that during this 
yrocess, where needed, in about 20 percent of the cases of the most 
everely disabled, it is necessary to have a comprehensive rehabilita- 
tion center, and this counselor would refer the client to such a center, 
where all the different facilities can be brought to bear in one place. 

The following chart was submitted:) 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Kimsauu. Now, the Federal agency, as you know, which is 
responsible for the Federal part of the administration of this program, 
is the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, under the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and it is assisted by all branches of 
the Department as needed. A major portion of the Federal job is 
the granting of financial assistance to the States to carry out this 
program. 

But there are many other important aspects of the job of the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

As Miss Switzer said earlier, the program is administered through 
88 State agencies. Also there are many national, local, and State 
voluntary and professional groups, who are brought to bear on the 
program, and who, with the assistance of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, are coordinated to bring the most useful approach to 
the total program. There are more than 20 cooperative agreements 
that are in effect with such agencies. 

Also in this type of program, as with any State grant program, the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation has an opportunity to provide 
leadership in training and research, in determining new methods for 
giving vocational training to these disabled persons, for expanding 
the field and the type of disabilities which can be covered. 

In addition, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation administers the 
Randolph-Sheppard program to provide stands for the blind, and I 


would like to take that up in a little more detail a little later, Mr. 


Chairman. 
‘ mn r 
Senator Torr. You may. 
(The following charts were submitted:) 
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TYPES OF DISABILITY | 
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Mr. Kimpauu. To give further information about these disabled 
persons, these next two charts take the year 1952, in which 64,000 
persons were rehabilitated to useful employment under this program. 
It will be noted that in this first chart, as to cause of disability, of 
those rehabilitated 57 percent obtained their disability through dis- 
ease. You will remember that the first chart showed that of the total 
backlog, 88 percent received their disability through disease. 

Senator THyr. What happens to the difference between the 57 
percent and the 88 percent. Is that what is listed on the other 
chart here? 


ACCIDENT CASES 


Mr. Kimpauyi. What it amounts to, Mr. Chairman, is this: that in 
the actual 64,000 rehabilitated, a larger percentage who were rehabil- 
itated were accident cases. As this program moves forward, in 
accordance with the Administration’s recommendations, to more 
nearly meeting the need, then the percentage will more nearly meet 
the overall picture which was shown in the first chart. But it is 
interesting that the accident causes and even the congenital causes 
received a larger portion of the service in 1952. 

This next chart merely shows the types of disability of those 64,000. 
You will note that the larger group were the orthopedic cases, with 
the cases of blindness 12 percent, the mental cases 7 percent, the 
hearing 8 percent, and all other diseases about 33 percent, including 
your tuberculosis and your heart cases. That just gives a quick 
picture of the types of disabilities that were treated. 

Now, the Secretary, in her remarks, mentioned, in addition to the 
important human and social aspects of this program, one which has 
economic effects which are of great importance, and the next chart 
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gives some definite indications of that, again taking our actual cases 
in 1952. 
(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Kimpauv. In 1952, here are shown the 64,000 persons reha- 
bilitated. Prior to their rehabilitation, only 24 percent were working, 
and these were in part-time employment or employment unsuitable 
for them as disabled people. The other 76 percent were unemployed. 
Of that 76 percent, 12,000 were on the public-assistance rolls. | 
think at that point it might be interesting to know that to maintain 
these 12,000 persons on the assistance rolls for 1 year would cost $8% 
million. The cost of their rehabilitation, to take them off the rolls, 
was only $6 million. In other words, it cost less to rehabilitate them 
than the cost of 1 year on the public-assistance rolls. 

Now, after rehabilitation, of course, all of them were employed. 
Otherwise they could not be counted as a rehabilitated case. 

Before rehabilitation, this group here, with their part-time earnings, 
earned a total of $17 million. After rehabilitation, when they were 
all employed, the annual wages had risen to $115 million. 

A couple of other statistics might be further illustrative. For 
example, for each Federal dollar spent in rehabilitating this group, it 
can be expected that the Federal Government will receive in income 
taxes during their useful period of employment thereafter, $10. In 
other words, $10 in Federal income taxes for each dollar spent in the 
rehabilitation of these disabled persons. 

So that there is no question that from not only the point of view of 
the individual and his family but from the Government’s point of 
view, the economic effect is very striking. 
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Senator Toys. And furthermore, from the standpoint of the persons 
when they have reached the age of retirement, they will have earned 
and qualified themselves for the retirement, whereas if they didn’t 
become rehabilitated you would probably have an old-age assistance 
need that would have to be carried through from, say, 65 or there- 
abouts up into the seventies. So that I think that in itself would 
almost belong in the rehabilitation program. 

Secretary Hosspy. That is excellent. It is just one we haven't 
thought of. Thank you very much. 

Senator Toyz. I was just sitting here thinking in terms of what 
they would be faced with when they reached the age of 62, as they 
not only were handicapped but hadn’t been able to take care of them- 
selves. And it would certainly become a greater problem as they 
were compelled to be taken care of as to even their life, not only their 
expense but the percentage care that they would have to have. 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is shown up very clearly by the fact that the 
average time of these people on public assistance when they are not 

rehabilitated is 9 years. It is a long time. 

Senator THyr. Yes. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Kimpatyt. Mr. Chairman, the next chart shows something 
that I think is very interesting. Often times we may tend to think 
of disabled persons after rehabilitation as being able to perform a very 
limited range of rehabilitation. As a matter of fact, this is not true. 
The disabled persons after rehabilitation can perform almost the same 
range of occupations and endeavors as the average person for the 
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labor force in the United States. This chart takes the persons, the 
blind persons, who were rehabilitated, in the year 1952, a total of 
nearly 4,000, and it shows the types of occupations into which they 
are rehabilitated. 

The next column shows for 1950, the last census year, the break- 
down for the entire labor force of the United States. I think it is 
very easy to see how close these percentages are for persons in this 
program. 

Now, it is quite obvious that to be fully effective the vocational 
rehabilitation program must keep abreast of advances in medicine 
and the other professions and sciences. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Kimpaui. The next chart, which shows the story of epileptics 
who were rehabilitated, illustrates this point very clearly. Up to 
within the last 10 vears there was no really effective control measure 
for epilepsy. It had had quite a bit of stigma attached to it, even 
to the point that in the thirties many of these people could not get 
jobs of any sort, and in many cases were not even admitted to normal 
schools. 

Advances in medicine in 1936, 1943, and subsequent years, have 
permitted the medical profession to control seizures now in approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the cases, and so this chart shows how the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program stepped in when that development 
occurred. 

In 1942, you will note that 30 epileptics were accepted into the 
program, and then from that point on to 1943 was a period of one 
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of the major advances in medicine. You will notice how that has 

risen until in 1952, it is up to more than 1,200 persons. There is 

much left to be done with people who do not undertand the effect of 

these developments, but it does show the situation as to this disease. 
(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Mr. Kimpauu. Another program which we think is illustrative is 
that in connection with vocational rehabilitation of the tuberculous. 

Dr. Warren has made a study of people who were discharged from 
New York sanitariums as cured of tuberculosis. In connection with 
those cures, there are two points to keep in mind. 

One is that it is a very costly program. The average runs about 
$14,000 per case. 

Secondly, in the case of tuberculosis, there is a chance that there 
will be a major relapse, and all of this will have to be gone through 
again for the treatment. 

Dr. Warren made a study of 240 patients. The only major dis- 
tinction between the two groups of patients was whether or not they 
went into the vocational rehabilitation program. Otherwise the sta- 
tistics were about the same. And these are some interesting facts: 

Within 5 years after discharge, of those who partic ipated in the 
program, only 26 percent had had a relapse and had had to go back 
into the sanitarium, whereas the figures were reversed, and it was 
62 percent in the case of those who did not participate in the program. 

After 5 years after discharge of the participants, over 85 percent 
were still employed, whereas of the nonparticipants approximately 
half, 47 percent. 
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Another statistic not shown but very important is that the deaths 
of those in this study in the case of those who participated in th 
program were just one third the incidence in the case of those who did 
not participate. 

It shows the importance of bringing the social and psychological 
factors to bear in combating disease. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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VENDING STANDS FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Kimpautu. Mr. Chairman, I mentioned earlier that I would 
like to say a little more about the Randolph-Sheppard program and 
this next chart shows this program, which is to provide vending stands 
for the blind. 

As you know, the Federal Government does not make financial 
grants in this case, but it has assigned three major jobs to the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

First, it is to survey Federal and other buildings to determine suit- 
able sites and locations for such stands; secondly, to survey industry 
and other places in general to determine opportunities for the blind; 
and thirdly, to disseminate that information where it will be most 
useful 

As of 1953, this chart shows where the stands are located and the 
density of the number. There were 1,543 stands in Federal and 
other buildings, with the Federal having approximately 40 percent. 
This produced gross income of approximately $21 million for these 
1,809 blind operators and assistants, and a net income of nearly $4 
million, which meant that 6 of these 1,809 blind operators and 
assistants averaged approximately $2,100 in net income, a very 
creditable program which we hope will be carried on much further. 
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Mr. Kimpauyu, The next chart, Mr. Chairman, will give you a 
picture of the past and proposed programs for vocational rehabili- 
tation. The black area shows the approximately 250,000 persons 
per year who become disabled who could be rehabilitated if services 
were provided, and again this number is over and above any who may 
be rehabilitated in private institutions with private means. And 
you can see, against this backdrop, how the program to date has not 
made as much of an advance as we would all hope for. At the present 
time, as we pointed out, the level is approximately 60,000 a year, 
as against this 250,000. 

Senator Tuyr. Can you advance any explanation of why that has 
leveled off and in fact has dropped back slightly? 

Mr. Kimpatu. The reason that this has dropped back slightly, 
Mr. Chairman, with approximately the same amount of funds being 
provided, is twofold. One, certain costs have increased; that is, the 
cost of some of the appliances, the care, and so on. Secondly, the 
program has undertaken some more seriously disabled cases than it 
did in earlier years. In other words, the program now is prepared 
to take persons such as require a comprehensive rehabilitation center, 
persons who are more disabled than was possible under the program 
earlier. 

Secretary Hossy. It takes longer to rehabilitate them, and that 
brings the cost up. 

Mr. Kimpauu. The President’s proposal is that over the next 5 
fiscal years, starting in 1955, and including the fiscal year 1959, this 
program be moved forward to the point where by fiscal year 1955, 
200,000 persons per year could be rehabilitated. 

Senator Taye. What do you anticipate the added expense will be? 
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Mr. Kimpauu. The expense of the proposal over the 5-year period, 
sir, is $209 million of Federal and State funds. I might add, if I may, 
in light of your earlier comment, Mr. Chairman, that it is also antici- 
pated that the savings in the public assistance for those same people, 
for this same program, will be $722 million, or something over three 
times. 

Senator Toye. You put those funds all together, and where you 
would have no control over the State funds or the local funds, and you 
would only have control over your Federal funds, you make a specific 
recommendation now so far as Federal funds are concerned, and into 
the future. In other words, if you are advocating this type of a pro- 
gram or increase in the program, then you would want to make a 
recommendation as to what you contemplated that your financial 
need would be in connection with the program. 

Mr. Kimsauu. Yes, sir. The program will be recommended on 
the basis for each of 5 years of the amount of Federal and the amount 
to be matched by the States. 

Senator Toye. Yes, I know. But have you got figures on the 
Federal? 

COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Kimpauu. Yes, sir. It runs approximately $131 million over 
the 5 years, reaching, in this fifth year, the 50-50 national average 
between Federal and State Governments, with the States putting up- 
during this first 5 years only, where they are reaching this average, 
$67 million, approximately. It is about two-thirds and one-third. 

Senator Toye. That is about $131 million that you contemplate 
would be the funds over the 5-year period? 

Mr. Kimpatu. Yes, sir. Over the 5-year period for the expanded 
program. 

Senator Toye. That would be divided into the five separate yearly 
expenditures? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Yes, sir. And as this program indicates, it is as 
rapid a growth as is deemed possible and practicable from the stand- 
point of training people. I wanted to mention, Mr. Chairman, that 
there are three important factors. One is the money that is necessary, 
the State and Federal money. But also, in order to carry out this 
program, it is very important that people be trained in the professional 
pursuits that are needed to carry out programs of this sort, so that 
funds are provided in the general program or would be provided for 
training of people. 

And the third point, in another bill before the Congress, is to 
provide the construction of comprehensive rehabilitation facilities, 
which are needed to enable the program to carry out this level of 
work involving the severely disabled cases. 

An amendment to the Hill-Burton Act was proposed, as you know. 

Those 3 together are needed in order to raise the program to the 
point where it can carry on 200,000 a year. At the same time, we 
hope that the work being done in medical research and other programs 
will bring this down somewhat to more nearly reach the 200,000, so 
that we will not be continuing to accumulate such a backlog as you 
saw at the beginning. 

I think that is about the presentation. 

Senator Taye. That concludes your statement, Mr. Kimball? 

Mr. Kimpa.u. Yes, sir. 
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Secretary Hospy. Mr. Chairman, could I just say for the record 
that the 5-year ont of that program would be roughly $238 million. 

Senator Toye. $238 million for the 5 years? 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. And when you subtract from the $238 
million the money that we are currently spending projected over 
5 years, it would mean an additional $113 million for expansion divided 
over the 5-year period. 

Senator Taye. No specific amount in each of the years that would 
be greater than another? 

Secretary Hospsy. Yes, sir. In 1955, the cost would be $26.5 
million Federal, and the State’s share would be $15.1 million. And 
in 1956, the Federal share would be $41.5 million, and the State’s 
share $18.7 million. And in 1957, the Federal share would be $50.2 
million and the State’s share $28.9 million. In the year 1958, the 
Federal share would be $60.5 million and the State’s $35.4 million. 
In the year 1959, the Federal share would be $60 million and the 
State’s share would be $54.8 million, reaching almost the 50—50 
sharing basis in 1959. 

Senator Tuyr. Then do you foresee that into the future beyond 
1958 you would still continue to have an increase by Federal? You 
were up to $60 million in these 2 last years, 1957 and 1958. But you 
would anticipate that there would always be that financial require- 
ment on the part of the Federal Government to carry its proportionate 
share of the rehabilitation? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes, I think there would be. But I think that 
1959 would be a very good time to reappraise what comprehensive 
rehabilitation centers can do in the United States in the meantime, 
and with the kind of safety education that is now going on in the 
United States, we would hope that the number of 250,000 that are 
disabled each year could be reduced. 

Senator Toys. So that the reduction would permit an economy 
there, if we can get the proper safety program going in the plants. It 
is a little discouraging when we think about safety on the highways. 
It is a little diseouraging there. 1 can foresee plant improvement, 
but we haven’t demonstrated much, if any, ability to cope with the 
highway situation. 


REMOVALS FROM DISABLED GROUP 


Secretary Hosny. One other point, I think, is worthy of mention: 
If you recall the total pie chart, where 88 — of the people who 
were disabled were disabled from disease: With all the research that 
is going on, if for instance we find the answer to polio, a great number 
will be removed from the disabled group. 

If you will recall, 41 percent of the people who were rehabilitated 
in 1952 had orthopedic disability. I am not sure how many of those 
came from polio, but it was a ‘good many. If we are successful in 
some of our other medical research, we ought to bring that number 
down appreciably. But medical research is very important in this 
field. As you see, 88 percent are from disease. 


Foop anp DruG ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Tuyr. The next item will be food and drug. 
Secretary Hospy. Mr. Chairman, it has been estimated that the 
average American consumer spends about one-fourth of his income 
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for foods, drugs, and cosmetics. Of this figure, of course, the expendi- 
ture for food is substantially the highest. 

Fifty billion dollars worth of these products in an average year 
move across the borders of the 48 States. 

The Food and Drug Administration has a major responsibility ir 
connection with this important volume of products to do all within 
its legislative authority and power to insure their safety and purity 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in commenting on the 
legislation which brought the Food and Drug Administration into 
being said: 

The purpose of this legislation thus touches phases of the lives and health « 
people which, in the circumstances of modern industrialism, are largely beyond 
self-protection. 

The transition between the preparation of foods in the home to 
their production in factories and in the preparation of drugs from 
corner drugstore to pharmaceutical firm was already underway to a 
limited extent when President Theodore Roosevelt sponsored the 
Federal legislation which resulted in the Food and Drugs Act of 1906 
Since that day that trend has, of course, accelerated enormously. 
Correspondingly, there have been a number of very important amend- 
ments to the act during the succeeding years. 

To talk with you now about the present status of the Food and 
Drug Administration’s facilities for carrying out its highly important 
duties and to describe some of its methods, I should like to present 
Mr. Charles W. Crawford, Commissioner of Food and Drugs, whom 
you know. 

He has been associated with the Food and Drug Administration 
since 1917 and has been Commissioner since 1951. 

Mr. Crawford. 

Senator Taye. Mr. Crawford, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, COMMISSIONER, 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


RELATIONSHIP OF WORK TO PUBLIC 


Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
The purity and integrity of our foods and drugs, as the Secretary 


has indicated, bear a close relation to the health. and welfare of our 


people. The task of the Food and Drug Administration is to protect 
consumers against harmful, insanitary, and falsely labeled foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, therapeutic devices and related produce ts through enforce- 
ment of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and four related 
laws, the Tea Importation Act, the Import Milk Act, the Federal 
Caustic Poison Act, and the Filled Milk Act. 

The jurisdiction of the food and drug laws begins with the intro- 
duction of products into interstate commerce or with the importation 
of products into this country, and ends only when they are sold to 
the ultimate consumer. It protects not only the consumer but relieves 
the legitimate producer from unfair competition by the careless and 
unscrupulous. 

Legal remedies for violations of the law are instituted in the Federal 
courts by United States attorneys on evidence collected by the Food 
and Drug Administration. 
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We encourage producers by every proper means to comply with the 
law and to correct voluntarily undesirable conditions and practices 
which may lead to violations. The degree of compliance so induced 
cannot be measured but we know it is highly important. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. George P. Larrick, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, to present to the committee a series of 
charts which I hope will be helpful in visualizing the Food and Drug 
Administration and its work. 

Senator Tuyr. He may certainly do that, Mr. Crawford. 

| am somewhat familiar with the work you do. We used to come 
directly in contact with you when I was with the department of 

iwriculture in Minnesota. It wasn’t only food, but it was a number 
of other things that went interstate, you see. So I know of the work 
that you do, but none of us fully understand and appreciate the 
public service that you are rendering not only from the standpoint 
of the type of package, but even to the extent of the use of artificial 
coloring for no other purpose than to deceive the consumer as to 

whether there is a certain amount of shortening in the product or not. 
No one realizes, until the »y have had some responsibility in the field, 
ust what safeguard the Food and Drug Administration gives to the 
general consuming public. 

You may procee d, Sir. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. LARRICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION 


LEGISLATION 


Mr. Larrick. Thank you very kindly, Mr. Chairman. 
(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Mr. Larrick. As you know, adequate food and drug laws are essen- 
tial to consumer protection in this field. The American public is 
fortunate in that beginning in Theodore Roosevelt’s day in 1906, the 
Congress passed our first national pure food and drug law. 

As time went on, and there were loopholes discovered or new prob- 
lems to solve, the Congress very often amended the 1906 act. But 
by 1938, so many changes in the production and distribution of foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics, and so many new problems, had arisen that 
Congress, after a 5-year study, repealed the old law and enacted an 
entirely new statute. 

This new statute very greatly broadened the task of the Food and 
Drug Administration. For the first time, it provided special pro- 
ceedings to deal with new drugs. It outlawed dangerous drugs. It 
provided for the establishment of food standards. And it made many 
other new provisions. 

The road to consumer protection, therefore, broadened very dis- 
tinctly in 1938. But even after that occurred, the Congress still kept 
abreast of the problems and successively has enacted a number of 
other important amendments which have been of great help to the 
public. These amendments have placed more responsibilities upon 
those responsible for the administration of the law. Among these 
were the amendments that required the new ‘‘miracle’’ antibiotics to 
be tested before they could be distributed. You will recall particularly 
the oleomargarine amendment. 

Sena.or Tuys. If I may correct you, sir, you don’t have to use the 
term “‘recall.’’ We are faced with that oleomargarine question right 
now, in the decrease in the consumer’s consumption per capita of 
butter. 

Mr. Larrick. We are very aware of that, sir. 

Senator Tuy. So we are “smack up against it,’’ as the man says. 

Mr. Larrick. And so on, sir, until today, so far as legislation is con- 
cerned, the amendments have, by and large, kept abreast of the con- 
sumer problems in this field. 
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The following chart was submitted :) 
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GROWTH OF URBAN POPULATION 

Mr. Larrick. While these changes were taking place, other changes 
were occurring, too. For example, this chart starts with 1910. It 
shows the total population of the United States as 92 million. But of 
that 92 million, only some 65 percent lived in cities and towns. The 
rest lived on farms, where they produced a good share of the foods 
that they ate. 

This picture has changed over the years not only because the popula- 
tion of consumers increased from 92 million to 157 million, but also 
because more and more of our people have left the farms, and live in 
cities and towns. Now their foods are shipped in interstate commerce 


from factories throughout the Nation. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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FARM PRODUCTION INCREASE 


Mr. Larrick. The increase in population has been accompanied 
by an increase in farm production. This is a criterion of increased 
workload in this field. 

If we take the years from 1935 to 1949 and arbitrarily say that the 
average farm production is 100, you had then a gross farm production 
in 1930 as shown here, and this has risen, and in 1950 it has gone up 
to about 120. The production of food has increased very spectacu- 
larly, taking for example your vegetables, shown by this line, your 
food grains, and your poultry and eggs, all of which have shown a very 
substantial rise. The more foods produced, the more move in inter- 
state commerce and are thus subject to regulation under the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
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TIONS 
(The following chart was submitted :) 
EXAMPLE: COMMERCIALLY PROCESSED FOODS 
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Mr. Larrick. Many changes in the technology of food preparation 
has added greatly to the problems of food and drug law enforcement. 


‘companied In 1920, the young mother had a choice of the basic food for her baby 
f increased of breast milk, cows’ milk, and perhaps canned milk. If she wanted to 

feed the baby strained vegetables or strained fruits, she prepared them 
ay that the herself. The same was true of the proteins, such as the egg yolk she 
production might use. American ingenuity led to the production and marketing 
las gone up of modified milk preparations, articles made to simulate mother’s 
y spectacu- milk as closely as possible. This was followed by the packaged vitamin 
; line, your preparations that make sure that the baby gets the nutriments it 
OWN a very needs. She buys the strained fruit and vegetables that now come from 
ve in inter- a distant factory in a bottle or can. The same is true of ready-to-eat 
the Federal cereals, powdered eggs, and the whole gamut of baby foods. All of 


these products are highly desirable, but each additional step in the 
preparation and handling of food, each additional mile of transporta- 
tion, means that both manufacturers and the Government must be 
eternally vigilant to guard against chemical or bacterial poisons, to 
make sure that sanitation is adequate, that the food is not contami- 
nated at any stage with filth, that there is no spoilage, and that the 
label tells the truth. 

Senator Taye. In other words, you have to put the inspector out 
in the field, so that wherever they are canning any of the foods that 
are listed on that chart, the baby foods, you are just constantly check- 
ing, so that you know as to the bacteria and as to the sanitation and 
what is going into that can, and you are not only checking to see the 
sanitation within the canning plant, but you are checking the product 
as you find it on the grocery shelf to determine that it is in accordance 
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with the label, so that you safeguard the child in the formula that is 
prescribed for the child? 

Mr. Larrick. Exactly, Senator Thye. 

Senator Taye. That that food contains what it is labeled to contain? 

Mr. Larrick. That is correct. Actually, in this field, during the 
last year, the State and Federal people together found four instances 
where some accident had occurred, and potentially dangerous baby 
food was on the market. We had to work with the manufacturers 
and the States to take it off the market on a nationwide basis. So 
you stated the facts quite precisely. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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QUICK FROZEN FOODS 


Mr. Larrick. This chart dealing with quick frozen foods is another 
example of the technological changes in the production of foodstuffs 
in America. We are taking tbis particular frozen food purely as an 
example. Back in 1920, you only had fresh shrimp and shrimp 
preserved with ice. It could only be transported to a very limited 
area, because it would spoil if it was hauled for any great distance. 
Again American ingenuity, in adding to our food supply, devised a 

rocess of quick freezing shrimp. Immediately, instead of a few 
interstate shipments, frozen shrimp was distributed throughout the 
entire country. The American public wasn’t satisfied to stop there. 
They wanted more convenience. So industry prepared frozen peeled 
cooked shrimp, and moved on from that to frozen breaded shrimp, 
and finally frozen breaded cooked shrimp. All of this means that the 
housewife who has a job in the office in the daytime can get home 
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tired and worried at 5:30, take a package out of the freezer, put it in 
the oven, and in 15 minutes have a hot meal. 


Again, when you introduce all these complexities, all these problems 
| handling a highly perishable commodity, industry and we must 
iard against contamination with bacteria, decomposition, must be 
ire the sanitation is sound, and finally, as you pointed out, that the 
abel tells the truth. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Larrick. The changing food picture is pretty well paralleled 
by the changing drug picture. This chart deals with the years 1939 
to 1952, 1939 being the year that most of these changes in the law 
took place. In 1939 about $10 million worth of endocrines, hormones, 
ACTH, and the like, that are so helpful, were manufactured. But 
by 1939, the volume at the manufacturers levels had grown to 90 
million. There were no antibiotics in 1939. But by 1952, their 
production had grown to some 275 million. And so it goes. 

There were no antihistamines in 1939. You have a very substan- 
tial amount now. 

There also were large increases in the production of barbiturates, 
sulfonamides, and vitamins. These are only illustrations of the 
changes in the drug picture. Actually, of the drugs the physician 
prescribes today, 50 percent of them were unknown in 1939. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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BUDGETED POSITIONS 


Mr. Larrick. We have undertaken to briefly summarize the work 
load under the law, and now we will try to summarize what we have 
to do the work with. 

As you know, our field districts are laboratories scattered in 16 
strategically located cities throughout the United States. To enforce 
the law, we have a total of 215 technically trained food and drug 
inspectors, who are backed up in the field laboratories with 153 labora- 
tory scientists, chemists, and others. In turn, this group of technical 
pe ople is further backed up by 112 scientific laboratory people who 
work in Washington. The other numbers on the chart show the 
cnet: laboratory helpers, and others, that support the technical 
services. 

In addition, in the certification of insulin, antibiotics, and coal tar 


colors, we employ 172 people in total. All of the latter’s salaries are 
paid by fees. 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. Larrick. To accomplish consumer protection, it is essential 
that we take the resources available to us and apply the enforcement 
effort to the problems of the most importance to the American public. 
So in giving priorities to the kind of work we do, we seek first to 
investigate fields that may involve hazards to health. Contaminated 
food, drugs that are dangerous, and the like. 

The second most important field of operation is that dealing with 
filth, decomposition, and spoilage; and that needs no example. 

The regulation of economic cheats, such as the sale of oysters and 
other foods adulterated with water, short weight food, and so forth, 
comes last. With our present facilities we can give very little atten- 
tion to that field. 

Using these three standards means that we divide up our staff time 
and forces so that 29 percent goes to drugs, 67 percent goes to foods, 
and somewhere between 2 and 3 percent goes to colors, cosmetics, 
and miscellaneous. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK 


Mr. Larrick. As you know from your own experience in food 


work, education is perhaps as important an instrument as enforce- m 
ment to accomplish consumer protection. So in trying to get the es 
maximum of voluntary compliance with the law, we spend lots of co 
time in educational work. We find that if most of the manufacturers vii 
in this country know what the law is and know what is expected of fo 
them, they will comply, and that will leave enforcement sanctions or 
to be imposed upon only those who are careless and those who are fr 
recalcitrant. We want the consumer to know something about the 
law too, so that she can get some good out of it. We seek the co- sO 
operation of scientific groups, colleges, and everybody else concerned, be 
and we work very extensively with the State and local people. so 
We accomplish the education by advice and published articles, by 
interviews and correspondence, and to some extent by enforcement in 
procedures, hearings, and through the inspector on the job in his of 
daily conversations with plant management. 
ye 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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ENFORCEMENT RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Larrick. This chart seeks to portray the overall enforce- 
ment responsibility under the law. There are in this country 96,000 
establishments, who do a large and substantial business in interstate 
commerce in foods, drugs, or cosmetics, and these lines give you 
visually the number of establishments in some of the most important 
food production industries, such as cereal and flour, around 18,000 
or 19,000; dairy products, around 13,000; vegetables, beverages, 
fruit, chocolate, candy, nuts, and so on. 

In addition, because of the oleomargarine amendment, we have 
some responsibility for 525,000 retail eating establishments, and 
because of another amendment, the Durham-Humphrey amendment, 
some 55,800 drugstores. 

Senator Tuyr. How often, on an average, do you get around to 
inspecting the eating places from the standpoint of the enforcement 
of the oleomargarine laws? 

Mr. Larrick. It would take us about 25 years to get around, 25 
years or more. 

Senator Tuys. In other words, a man has a gambling chance that 
he won’t be checked on for at least 25 years? 

Mr. Larrick. We are doing just a token check job on that, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. We will have to trust that the public will call 
attention to the fact that they are in violation insofar as serving 
oleomargarine is concerned. 
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Mr. Larrick. That is right. And when we catch someone we give 
publicity to it in the trade press, so that it will have as much deterrent 
effect as possible. 

Senator Ture. It is true in many of the food inspections that if it 
were on the basis that you did the policing of it, you could never accom- 
plish the policing to keep them within, you might say, the prescribed 
act on the food. Under the drugs, yes, you are more careful, and you 
have a limited number that are at work in connection with the manu- 
facturing of drugs. But in food, it is the cooperation that you get 
from the States, the food inspectors in the different States, that 
helps keep food inspection in what you might consider as an orderly 
and consistent manner of functioning. Because you do have a pretty 
close check on the food, when you consider the cooperation that 
exists between the Federal Government and the States on the basis 
of food inspection. 

Mr. Larrick. Of course, we think it can still be improved. 

Senator Taye. Oh, yes, yes. You can improve on a lot of things, 
so far as that is concerned. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Larrick. Today we are referring to a few examples of our work. 
This chart shows an example of a major responsibility having to do 
with new drugs that come on the market. It is a responsibility that 
may affect the health of a great many millions of people. When a 
manufacturer wants to merchandise a truly new drug in this country, 
it becomes his obligation to first subject that drug to careful chemical 
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tests, so that he will know what it is, and that each batch is the same 
as the batch that preceded it. Knowing what it is, he next must test 
it on animals, to see what it does to the animal body, what it does to 
the lungs, the blood, and the other organs. If the tests on animals 
show it to be relatively safe, then he can move on to test it on a limited 
number of people. 

If all these things add up as a plus for the drug, the manufacturer 
cathers together this information, chemical, medical, and pharmaco- 
logical, a “new drug application” is submitted to the Food and Drug 
Administration, where it is reviewed by a small staff of physicians and 
other scientists, who determine on the basis of the facts whether it is 
safe to release this product to the public. 

Senator Tuyn. You had a question on that just recently, because 
| heard that on national television and radio programs. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right, sir. 

Senator Toye. That there has been a question raised that required 
the Drug Department of Food and Drug to go back into the question. 

Mr. Larrick. Exactly, Senator. 

That isthe point we are trying to make in this chart: That no matter 
how much testing you do on a small group on a iaboratory scale, 
you can’t hope to duplicate the problem that arises when a new miracle 
drug overnight is administered to a million or so people. So we do on 
occasion, not infrequently, have to epursue this drug even after it has 
been approved for sale, and see, from the hospitals and clinics, what 
the actual experience with it is under conditions where millions of 
people are using it. And that is taking increasingly of our time, and 
it is very expensive, tedious work. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DANGEROUS DRUGS 


Mr. Larrick. Unfortunately, regardless of the care that most 
American industry uses in the production of foods and drugs, human 
beings are apt to err. As we said in the beginning, the most important 
task we have is to deal with protecting the public against dangerous 
products. During the fiscal year 1953, 40 accidents occurred whereby 
dangerous drugs were distributed in interstate commerce, some to 
a few States, some throughout the whole United States and the 
world. Some of these 40 accidents involved injectable drugs that 
accidentally were contaminated with living bacteria. Others had 
not been checked properly, and they didn’t have anywhere near the 
strength they were supposed to have. On others, the labels had 
been mixed up. There were wrong labels on the right medicine. 

In the food field it happened only 12 times, but these involved 
chemical poisons, like the case out West, where the manufacturer 

ot the fluoride mixed up with the sugar in making jam, seven out- 
»xreaks of food poisoning where crabmeat was produced under unsani- 
tary conditions and at become contaminated with bacterial poisons. 
A very unusual case was the baby food that accidentally was deprived 
of its vitamin B, content. Many babies suffered from vomiting and 
other serious ailments. 

When a food or drug on the market is suspected of being dangerous, 
we start out by making a factory inspection, usually accompanied by 
a State inspector. If this shows a dangerous situation, or potentially 
dangerous situation, we collect samples from various parts of the 
country and test them in our laboratories. If analysis confirms the 
suspicion, we next visit the firm and acquaint them fully with all the 
facts we have discovered and ask them to join with us in making a 
dragnet recovery of the food or the drug from all of the retail grocery 
stores or drugstores wherever it happens to be. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT OF RECALL 


This recall is accomplished under different circumstances, some- 
times by television, radio, and press release. Sometimes, if the drug 
happens to be distributed only, let us say, to a group of highly spe- 
cialized physicians, we can handle it by an appeal directly to that 
group. But in all cases, after the recall has been accomplished or is 
supposed to be accomplished, then our inspectors go back and make 
spot checks throughout the country to make sure that the recall has 
been a success. 

In these recall programs, most of the incidents involve a grim race 
with death or injury. But we have one at the moment that has a 
humorous angle. 

The firm called this to our attention themselves. The product is 
a vitamin preparation used by women in pregnancy. It has several 
layers inside the pill. One of the coats is acid, and one is alkaline. 
And it so happened that the acid reacted with the alkaline and made 
carbon dioxide like in a bottle of soda pop. And so there built up 
some pressure inside these tablets. The tablets would hold the gas 
pressure so long as they were dry. When they got wet they exploded. 
Complaints were received that these tablets were exploding, either 
in the mouth or in the stomach. There is no danger involved, but 
a number of consumers were quite alarmed. 
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The second important category of food and drug regulation involves 
insanitation, filth, and decomposition. During the last fiscal year, 
1953. 111 tons of unfit food were seized each week and removed from 
trade channels because either it was rat defiled or insect contaminated 
or decomposed. All of these actions are through the auspices of the 
Federal courts. The products are condemned and sent to the dump 
or used as animal food. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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RESPONSIBILITIES 


Mr. Larrick. This final chart is the summation of our responsi- 
bilities as contrasted with our accomplishments. 

As we said before, there are a total of 96,000 establishments doing 
a large interstate business. Our facilities permitted us to inspect 9 
percent of them, in fiscal 1953. In inspecting this 9 percent per year 
we would, of course, be required to take about 11 years to cover them 
all. In inspecting the 9 percent, we collected 18,350 samples. Of 
this 18,350 samples, 18 percent were found to be so seriously in viola- 
tion of the law that it required reference to the Federal courts. 

This bar chart shows our import responsibility. There were 327,500 
lots of foods, drugs, and cosmetics imported in 1953, with a total value 
of $3 billion. Of the 10 percent that we do inspect, 16 percent were 
found to be illegal and were not permitted into the United States. 

Admittedly these 16 percent illegal import lots and this 18 percent 
of domestic lots that are illegal does not represent a cross section of 
the foods and drugs in this country or that are imported, because we 
are selective in our sampling and try to find the ones that are most 
likely to be bad. But we think it does raise the question that the 
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extent of our activities today has not reached the point of diminishing 
returns, when we are still finding this percentage of violations. 
Thank you, sir. 
Senator Taye. Thank you. Our next item? 


St. Exizaspetus Hosprrau 


Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman, our sixth constituent is St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. St. Elizabeths Hospital, as you know, deals 
with the phase of mental health. No other single facility has had 
greater influence in this field nationally or internationally than St. 
Elizabeths. Next year this institution will complete a century of 
progress in the treatment of mental illness and in the development of 
professional psychiatry. 

Because of its success in developing new techniques of treatment, 
the hospital has maintained an enviable reputation for both service 
to its patients and as a training center for psychiatrists, nurses, 
psychiatric aides, and specialists in mental health, 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you the present superintend- 
ent, who served St. Elizabeths for the past 16 years, Dr. Winfred 
Overholser. 

Senator Toye. Doctor, it is nice seeing you again. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
SAINT ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


TOTAL PATIENTS 


Dr. OvernotserR. I am very happy to give you a thumbnail 
sketch, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, of the St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

As the Secretary has said, it was opened exactly 100 years ago next 
year. 

Senator Turk. We are very glad to have Senator Young join us 
this afternoon. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. OvERHOLSER. I am speaking of St. Elizabeths Hospital, Senator 
Young. 

It was opened in 1855, through the efforts of Dr. Dorothea Lynde 
Dix, for the most humane care and enlightened treatment, as the 
statute said, of the mentally ill of the Army and the Navy and the 
District of Columbia. 

The original plan was to have a hospital with about 90 beds. 

At the present time, we have approximately 7,400 enrolled, with an 
area of about 360 acres in southeast Washington. We have a farm 
of about 400 acres down in Maryland, on which there are no patients 
living, however. 

This airplane view shows possibly a quarter of the ground. It is 
very difficult, on account of the spread of the thing, to give any 
impression of the full size. These are some of the newer buildings. 

During the course of the century, of course, the needs of the hospital 
have increased. 

The whole role of psychiatry has increased. It has changed from 
an entirely custodial problem pretty much to an active specialty of 
medicine. 
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(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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SOURCE OF PATIENTS 


Dr. OverHotser. In 1946, the Army and the Navy were stricken 
out by Congress, so we do not receive patients from them, but we do 
receive patients from 16 different Federal sources. That is in spite 
of the fact that of our patients, 78 percent are residents of the District 
of Columbia. 

We take from a number of other Federal sources. We have 
indicated some of the few here. Some of the Army and Navy patients 
are left over since before 1946, we have patients from the Veterans’ 
Administration, from Federal prison, and others. 

I mention that to illustrate the stake the Federal Government has 
in St. Elizabeths Hospital. I realize that there have been some 
suggestions at times that it might be a District institution. I am 
firmly convinced that that would be unfortunate. It serves the 
District, to be sure, but it serves many other Federal functions, and 
in addition it serves, I am glad to say, as an example to the States. 

Senator Tuyp. That was the point I was waiting for you to touch 
on. Is this a sort of a research center, where you do some of the ad- 
vanced work in mental health in endeavoring to learn certain ways of 
treating and certain care that would be beneficial to State units on 
this basis, that they could learn of what you had done and thereby 
save themselves a lot of the research and the study that would have to 
go into their program if they did not have your St. Elizabeths Hospital 
unit here? 

Dr. OverHOLsER. Yes, sir. We have tried to serve that purpose, 
among others. Of course, our primary job is with the patients, in 
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getting them out. But we have also introduced a number of innova 
tions, over the century, in the line of treatment, which have proved 
helpful to other institutions. It was the first hospital in the Western 
Hemisphere, to use the malarial treatment of general paresis. 

Senator Taye. You will have to explain that further than that, 
Doctor, because it just went right over me. 


GENERAL PARESIS 


Dr. Overno.tser. Back in 1922, sir, one form of syphilis of the 
brain was responsible for about between 7 and 10 percent of admis- 
sions to mental hospitals. In spite of everything that we knew about 
treatment at that time, it proved fatal. Every patient that came in 
died, regardless of what was done. In 1922, it was found that by 
giving the patient a severe fever—and malaria was a very useful form 
of that, but there you had a readily controlled high fever—we could 
arrest the progress of the disease. And so, today, in the case of genera! 
paresis, which is being recognized earlier and earlier, and becoming, 
[ am glad to say, less and less fre ‘quent, on account of the program of 
early treatment of venereal disease, now the patient comes in early, 
the disease is arrested, and the patient goes out. That was merely one 
of our contributions. 

We have made a number of others. 

We have been first in a number of things, I am happy to say. We 
have one of the first psychological laboratories in the country, one of 
the first pathological laboratories in the country. It is still the only 
mental hospital in the United States that is approved for obtaining 
internship. 

Senator Taye. During World War II years, if I may interrupt, 
Doctor, there was great progress made in mental health. Was that 
accomplished by the military forces, or was it accomplished by you, 
because of the assistance and the more liberal Federal support to con- 
duct research with? 

Now, where was the greatest achievement accomplished? Was it 
in the military forces, or within your organization? 

Dr. OverHoiseR. Well, of course, we worked very closely at that 
time with the Navy. We received about 5,000 Navy patients during 
World War II. Incidentally, we trained a good many naval medical 
officers there also. And so it was a joint enterprise. 

World War IT gave an opportunity to utilize on a large scale some 
of the principles which had been developed earlier in civilian psy- 
chiatry and apply them to the military situation. 

I think that perhaps we have done our part. We always would 
like to do more, sir. We don’t feel we have done every thing, and we 
know we are not perfect, but we try to be not too far behind the head 
of the procession. 

Secretary Hopsy. If I may add a comment, Mr. Chairman, having 
had some concern with that during the war years, as you know, the 
three branches of services did a great deal more in the whole field of 
psychiatry than they had ever done before, even in admissions, in 
treatment, even field treatment, as Dr. Overholser knows 

World War II really expanded this field, until we really became 
conscious of it as a Nation. 

Senator Ture. I knew that we had advanced rapidly during those 
years of World War II, and for that reason I am just trying to learn 
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whether it was through the additional funds and the opportunity to 
expand within the Federal Government, or whether it came through 
the research that was absolutely necessary on the part of the military 
forces to rehabilitate those that were not only breaking down because 
of excess fatigue but under the extreme pressure and shock that was 
taking place constantly. So I didn’t know where you had accom- 
plished the greatest progress. I wondered whether St. Elizabeths 
has been a part of that. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. We were very closely tied in with the military 
at that time. World War II did a tremendous amount for psychiatry. 
And, incidentally, interested in psychiatry were a great many medical 
officers who had gone to the Army as skeptics and had seen there was 
a good deal to this psychiatry businesss. 

Senator Tuyp. Not many years ago, when one became mentally 
unbalanced, it was looked on as an unfortunate situation where you 
didn’t look for recovery. That doesn’t seem to be the case any more, 
but we proceed to correct it, in the same manner that you would correct 
a disease or an ailment. You proceed in that manner to bring about 
a change or improvement when someone does lose their normal senses 
or their balance? 

BATTLE FATIGUE 


Secretary Hossy. I hate to comment when a specialist is here, but 
we did learn, as Dr. Overholser will tell you, so much about battle 
fatigue during World War II and we learned how important rest 
camps were for men who had been at the frontlines, And I think the 
story of what we learned in World War II and what we applied in 
the Korean war is one of the most interesting and fascinating develop- 
ments in psychiatry in our history, the number of men that were 
saved in Korea on the basis of what we learned in World War II. 

Dr. OverHotseR. That is true. 

Senator Tuyr. The purpose of my question was to sort of get this 
record a little more understandable to a layman. 

Dr. OverHoLseR. Yes, sir. Every war has produced a lot of harm, 
but some good. In the Civil War, for example, a great deal was 
learned about what we should call today shellshock or battle fatigue. 
A lot more was learned in World War I, and a lot more in World War 
II, and a lot in Korea. 

I mean, every war has produced advances not only in the general 
field of medicine and surgery, but in the psychiatric field, at least in 
the last hundred years. 

Of course, even the word “psychiatry” is not so very ancient, you 
know. 

Senator Tarr. No. I agree. 


TREATABiLITY OF MENTAL DISORDERS 


Dr. OvernHotseR. I might say, apropos of your comment, Senator, 
about the treatability of the mental disorder, that last year, for ex- 
ample, we received about one-thousand-five-hundred-odd patients. 
We discharged over 900. It came to 64 percent of the number we 
admitted, which is running fairly high. And as Miss Switzer was 
making her presentation, I couldn’t help thinking that the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation has been very helpful to us in rehabilitating 
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some of our patients and getting them back on to constructive work in 
the community. 

We have listed here just a few of the types of treatment that are 
given. You will see that they are very varied. We have tried to 
keep away from any too fancy verbiage on them. But we try to treat 
the whole patient. We have an excellent medical and surgical 
division, for example, that does everything in the line of surgery and 
medical treatment that is necessary, as well as the specific psychiatric 
treatments. 

I should mention the fact that although there is this disproportionate 
size of the source of funds other than Fede ral, the direct appropriation 
to the hospital is only 19 percent, whereas 21 percent of our patients 
or 22 percent are nondistrict. 

The hospital has been well thought of, I am glad to say, over this 
country and in other countries as well. It is possibly of some interest 
in passing, again, that every superintendent of hospitals, and I am 
only No. 5 by the way, has been a president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. So at least we are well thought of, not only, 
I hope, by the citizens of the district, but by our colleagues in the 
field of psye hiatry. 

Senator Tuyr. I have not only heard about you before I came to 
Congress, but I certainly heard about the work here at St. Elizabeths, 
and you couldn’t come in contact with your own institutions in a 
State but what we would soon learn what they think of St. Elizabeths 
and of men such as yourself. 

Dr. Overnotser. Well, much of that is due to the fact that the 
Congress has treated the hospital very well indeed. Don’t let me 
give the indication that we have everything we would like. 

Senator Tuyr. We will just assume you do not have. 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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OVERCROWDING 


Dr. Overnoiser. This chart presents the normal bed capacity, 
the patient load; and the space in between is the extent of overcrowd- 
ing. Since 1944, all the buildings that have been erected have been 
replacement. The number of patients, however, has increased. So 
the crowding is showing some tendency to increase constantly. | 
mentioned that fact in order to be entirely fair. 

| may say that we have about 2,500 employees. We have about 
64 physicians. And, after all, the most important thing in any 
hospital is the people who are caring for the patients. It 1s always 
helpful, of course, to have the physical facilities, and we have some 
excellent physical facilities, although, if I may be pardoned the 
digression, we could use some more, sir. But always, in whatever 
we try to do, we have been trying to live up to the aims set down to 
the Congress a hundred years ago, to give the most humane care and 
enlightened treatment to our patients and restore as many as possible 
of them to useful life in the community. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, Doctor. 


SpeciAL INSTITUTIONS 


Secretary Hossy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
within the Department there are four organizations which we refer 
to as special institutions: Freedmens Hospital, Howard University, 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf, and the American Printing House 
for the Blind. These institutions have been sturdy and courageous 
pioneers in the field of health, education, and welfare. Their programs 
have proved their value over the years in spite of the changes which 
progress in these fields brought about. 

| spoke a moment ago of the five special institutions for which the 
Department has certain responsibilities. Dr. Overholser has just 
discussed one of them—St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

There are four others all of them engaged in work of the highest 
importance to our fellow citizens. 

They are Howard University, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
Freedmens Hospital, and the American Printing House for the Blind. 

These independent institutions, to whose support the Department 
contributes, are the next items in our presentation. 

To discuss them, I should like to present to you Assistant Secretary 
Russell R. Larmon, who joined our Department last summer. Mr. 
Larmon. 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Larmon. Mrs. Secretary, Mr. Chairman, Senator Young, the 
first of these charts depicts some significant items in connection with 
Howard University. And I think you will discover that it is a national 
institution in its significance, if one considers either its reputation or, 
in degree, the origin of its students, or the contribution, as shown on 
the next chart, that it makes to the colored people in this country in 
particular. 

In the origin of its students, some 63 percent come from the area 
where you have the concentration in greater degree of colored people 
than you do elsewhere. But some 15 percent come from the New 
York State area, New Jersey, and a portion of Pennsylvania, and then 
smaller number from other areas. 

It may be of particular interest to you, bearing on our international 
relationships, that 117 of their nearly 4,000 students come from the 
Caribbean area, some 55 from South America, and then, as you can 
see, a scattering of 50-odd from the west coast and northwestern coast 
of Africa, a scattering from Europe, and 10 students from the Asiatic 
area, particularly from India. 

Senator Tuys. Secretary Larmon, how would those students be 
brought over? Would they be sent by their countries, or would they 
be an individual desiring to advance himself educationally that would 
come over here to study? 
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Mr. Larmon. My understanding from conversations with Dr. 
Johnson would be that sometimes they are sent by a state, sometimes 
on fellowships, and sometimes on their own, a combination of all 
three. 

Senator Ture. There is no student exchange involved in these 
numbers? 

Mr. Larmon. Not as I understand it, sir. 

Senator Tuye. Because it is rather significant that they would 
come from such a wide area of the world as they do, there. 

Mr. Larmon, I have discovered in visiting Dr. Johnson and visiting 
the university that this is a natural focal point for visitors from 
abroad, particularly those from India and Africa, and in degree from 
Europe. 

Senator Youna. What is the source of your non-Federal funds? 

Mr. Larmon. They have an endowment of about $2 million, and 
the rest comes from gifts and from tuition fees, 

(The following chart was submitted :) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Larmon. This chart indicates particularly contributions from 
its graduate schools. Of its 4,000 students, about 2,500 are in the 
liberal arts undergraduate college. But they have contributed 700 
pharmacists from their school ‘of pharmacy, about 400 engineers 
44 percent of the colored dentists of the country y, 50 percent of the 
Negro lawyers, and 40 percent of the Negro physicians. This number 
is only approximately enough to take care of the Negro physicians 
who are no longer practicing, or have died. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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FREEDMENS HOSPITAL 


Mr. Larmon. Freedmens Hospital, naturally, comes next, because 
it serves as the teaching facility for Howard University. This bar, 
indicating 530 beds, places it against the background of all hospitals 
in the District. You can see that it is next to the largest. With its 
530 beds, it takes care of 11,000 patients a year. Through its out- 
patient department, it serves at least 85,000 visits. Jt is the only 
hospital in the District to which a Negro physician can take a private 
patient and treat him. 

Here is an interesting development that has taken place over the 
years. You can see that it served free patients entirely in its eerly 
history, but as time has gone on, and particularly beginning about 
1930, there was a great increase in the number of pay patients, 
until now about two-thirds of the patients pay a portion or all of the 
expense involved. 

And that has become, as you can see, an increasing source of income 
to them. 
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(The following chart was submitted: ) 
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Mr. Larmon. Gallaudet College is the world’s only higher institu- 
tion of learning for the deaf. The distribution of its students, the 
sources from which they come, I think, is the most even distribution 
that I know of in the case of any institution of learning in the United 
States. The enrollment is 259 at the present time, and as you can see, 
the Federal Government contributes 70 percent of its funds. The 
other source of income includes fees and some small gifts, but their 
endowment is practically nonexistent. 

An indication of their contribution nationally is the fact that of 
13,000 students in State schools for the deaf, 9,000 of these students 
are in schools in which the principal or the superintendent is a graduate 
of Gallaudet. And this chart, of course, does not indicate the service 
to deaf persons through training them for some particular occupation 
where they can be independent. 
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(The following chart was submitted:) 
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THE AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. Larmon. The American Printing House for the Blind in Louis- 
ville, Ky.: The Federal Government contributes through congressional 
appropriation 18 percent of their operating income. The printing 
house makes available to blind people throughout the country talking 
books, magazines, Braille publications, and of the printing material 
made available to blind persons 75 percent of the talking books, 67 
percent of the magazines, and the same percentage of Braille publica- 
tions is printed and made available by them. 

The Federal funds are appropriated in order to supply free text- 
books and teaching aids to organized classes of blind students, or to 
State schools for the blind. And this little chart simply indicates 
the distribution by States for organized classes, or State schools. The 
yellow area indicates the States where there are 1 to 100 students; 
the orange 101 to 200; the dark brown, over 200; and the white 
represents those States where there are neither organized class for the 
blind, nor State schools. The blind students there are taken care of 
in other jurisdictions by contract. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Larmon. This chart presents something that is rather shockin,g 
and the reason for introducing it is to indicate the increase in blind 
persons in the country that is occurring because of a new disease. It 
is called retrolental fibroplasia, and it appears in premature infants. 
[t first appeared about 15 years ago. In a study made in the Perkins 
Institute for the Blind in Boston, they discovered that in the 9th 
grade, with about 8 students, this block, or in other words, 6, were 
there from some other cause then this particular disease, and this 
little bar, indicating 2, indicates those there for the new cause. 

But over here in the kindergarten, you will find about the same 
number that are there for all other causes; that the great increase in 
the large bar is due to the new disease. 

Our hope and our fervent hope is that at the National Institutes of 
Health, where research is going on in regard to the disease, and in 
some private foundations, the cause and the cure will be found. 

Senator Tuyrr. Have you any sort of a theory or understanding of 
it now, what brings it on? Had the disease been absent entirely up 
until 15 years ago, or was it just a question of not understanding it 
when you came in contact with it? 

Mr. Larmon. When I have asked, sir, I have been told this: That it 
was not identified until that time. 

Senator Tuygz. It may have been in existence, but it probably 
hadn’t been identified? 
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Mr. Larmon. Yes, sir, and probably the care that is now being 
given premature babies and the success in enabling them to live may 
have something to do with the disease. 

Senator Ture. The disease may have been there prior to 15 years 
ago, but the mortality rate was so high that there weren’t the number 
of babies that survived, and therefore you had less knowledge of the 
disease and its effect upon the more matured child, you see. 

Mr. Larmon. Yes, sir. I would hesitate to comment further, as 
you can understand, because I am not a doctor of medicine. But |] 
am told there are various theories in regard to the cause at the present 
time. 

THEORIES ON CAUSE 


Secretary Hoppy. Some of the medical theories and some of the 
studies would indicate that an uncontrolled amount of oxygen for 
premature babies will cause blindness. There are studies going on 
on that right along now, and the hospitals are trying to control the 
amount of oxygen that is given to premature babies. It is thought 
that the child cannot assimilate as much oxygen as is given it. 

Senator Tye. A study is under way. ‘And have you the funds 
necessary, or are you asking for any special funds? 

Secretary Hossy. The private hospitals are now making this par- 
ticular study, Senator Thye. I talked 2 or 3 weeks ago to the chair- 
man of the American Hospital Association, and they really have just 
come up with these findings themselves, and they are now making 
studies and having carefully controlled oxygen rooms to which a 
premature baby goes. That is only one phase of it. I don’t think 
that is a complete answer, but that is part of the new information. 

Senator Ture. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Larmon. It does on these institutions. 

Senator Youna. I think Senator Thye has the toughest chairman- 
ship that there is on any item of appropriations. On almost all of 
these items, the research potential is almost unlimited. You really 
don’t know where to stop. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, it is one of these questions on which, as you 
say, there is no black or white. You never know when you have 
made enough funds available. But I will say, Senator Young, that 
probably some of the finest folks come before this committee with 
appropriation requests as you will find coming before any committee. 
I will say that, because of my experience on the other committees and 
having now served on this committee for quite a few years. 

It is interesting, and I don’t know of any field where you can do 
any more good than you can in this particular field, so far as the 
individual, or the aid or assistance that you can render him, are 
concerned. 

And this becomes more intriguing by the year, because the further 
you get into a question, the more you commence to realize how large 
and far fetched is the entire research in the medical field and health 
care, care to the blind, and assistance to the handicapped. 

You just commence to realize what can be done, and you become 
impatient that you can’t do more. 

You just are driven to try to accomplish more in a given year than 
what we are able to accomplish. 

Secretary Hosspy. That is certainly true, Senator. 
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As you have seen, the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, working closely with the States and local communities, 
engages in activities which touch the lives and affect the well-being of 
virtually all of our citizens. The field organization which aids the 
States in providing health, education, and welfare services to the 
people is, therefore, of great importance to the successful operation of 
the Department. 

REGIONAL OFFICES 


Nine regional offices, each with a regional director and a professional 
program staff, bear responsibility for working with the States in 
carrying these programs to the people. Each regional office is 
charged with seeing that the policies and purposes of the Department 
are carried out properly and efficiently, that there is coordination 
between all programs, and that services to State Governors and their 
chief officials are rendered promptly. 

As much operating responsibility as is possible and prudent is 
being decentralized to these offices. This policy is in harmony with 
the Hoover Commission’s Report on Field Operations in which the 
observation is made that: ‘A major effort should be made to bring 
the Federal Government closer to the public served.” 

The Department’s regional directors are responsible for providing 
management services on a unified basis to the program units in the 
regional offices. The nine regional offices, you will be interested to 
know, now house program staff which at one time’ were located in 
thirty-odd separate establishments throughout the country. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


The field organization is under the direction of an Assistant Secre 
tary of the Department with the central operating arm, the Office of 
Field Services, in the Secretary’s office. 

This Office exercises general supervision over the regional offices, 
and is responsible for the centralized audit and merit-system services 
of the programs of the regional offices. It also administers the surplus 
property utilization program which annually distributes millions of 
dollars worth of Government surplus property for the health and 
educational benefit of our people. 

Mr. Larmon has the overall responsibility for the field organization 
and regional offices which come under the supervision of the Office of 
Field Services. Mr. Larmon. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Secretary, and Senator Young, 
this chart places the Office of Field Services against the general back- 
ground of the organization of the Department. Mr. Rockefeller indi- 
cated earlier, as you know, Mr. Chairman, the complete departmental! 
organization. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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These are the program divisions with which you are familiar, and 
they are responsible for giving technical direction to the specialists 
n the nine regional offices. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OFFICE 


The significance of the Office of Field Services is largely that 
through this Office the Secretary has administrative direction and 
policy control over the various programs as they are finally admin- 
istered through the specialists in the nine regions. 

The whole Office here is relatively small. There are 31 profes- 
sionals in the Office and 21 clerks. 

In the section of field management are persons who are concerned 
with payrolls, with voucher audits, with budgets, with supplying 
information to the field, with development and review manuals, so 
that to the degree possible manuals can have common standards. 
The various manuals are the operational guides to the field. 

The Grant-in-Aid Audits Division, with which you are probably 
familiar, simply represents the persons here in the central office who 
ure concerned with carrying out the will of the Congress in regard 
to the expenditure of Federal funds. 

As to merit systems, there are legal provisions that certain personnel 
standards have to be followed in the States. That is this section’s 
responsibility. 

Surplus property, as you know, simply represents property no longer 
desired or useful to other Federal agencies, that is finally made avail- 
able to the States for hospital and school use. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Larmon. Mr. Rockefeller showed you this chart, describing 
the organization as a whole. It indicates the various regions wher 
there are regional offices, and the little dots represent the suboffices 

There are approximately a thousand of the suboffices, and the 
exist merely so that service can be given conveniently to person 
affected by all of these programs. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Larmon. Over here we find the organization of a typical 
regional office. There is nothing very surprising in it. You will 
find the regional director, with an executive assistant, and then, ex- 
cept for a regional attorney, you find repeated here the sections that 
| indicated in the central office. And here are the specialists in the 
various programs and a district chief of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 
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(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Larmon. The responsibilities of a regional director: These 
are the usual management services to constituents that I have already 
indicated, 

Over here is program coordination, and this is definitely more 
important, because the programs are coordinated in the field, and that 
is a responsibility of the regional director. Then there are contacts 
with State officials, review of the outlying stations, and general 
public relations and common policy on public relations for all the 
program specialists in his office. And that is his direct responsibility, 

On direct operation, you have repeated here, except for civil defense, 
grant-in-aid audits, merit systems, and surplus property. 

Now, I will take the 3 and either indicate a problem or a process. 
of those 3 that I just referred to. 
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(The following chart was submitted.) 
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AUDIT OF GRANTS-IN-AID 


Mr. Larmon. This one indicates a problem of audit of grants-in-aid. 
From 1948 to 1954, you see first no backlog, and then the appearance of 
one. Thisis due to two causes: One is the hospital-construction program 
and the other the school-construction program. When these pro- 
grams began, in 1949, audits were stepped up gradually, until now 
there are about a thousand of them that have to be made annually. 

Senator Turn. A thousand audits that will have to be made 
annually? About how much time is involved in each one of those 
audits? 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Lund, would you make an estimate? 

Mr. Lunp (Chester B. Lund, Acting Director, Field Service). On 
hospital and school construction, the audit generally takes about 2 
days. ‘The other audits run from a week to 10 days per program. 
It will vary from public assistance, which is a very heavy program, 
sometimes running as much as 2 months, to a small program of only 
a few days. 

The total number of audits, in addition to those made in hospital 
construction and the other programs, run in excess of 1,250 annually. 

Senator Tarr. Then that backlog has reference to the number of 
audits that are pending, which you : haven’t yet been able to reach? 
Is that the answer? 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct. 
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Senator Tarr. Then why did this load really accumulate, or did 
this backlog accumulate? Because in 1948 you were free, and in 1949, 
you were free, insofar as the backlog was concerned. You were just 
then commencing to get some audit work, as indicated on the chart. 
But in each of those years since, your backlog has increased and the 
number of audits have increased. 

Is there some phase of the program that has been changed by 
congressional acts? Or what has brought this about? 

Mr. Larmon. There is the addition of the hospital and school con- 
struction programs which increased the load through here, and that 
has tended to increase the backlog here. Timing calls for as immedi- 
ate an audit as possible in the case of school construction and hospital 
construction, in order that the contractors may be paid, and so on. 

Senator Tuyr. Then, in other words, it is the program that has 
been initiated by congressional acts, and you are now just asked to 
administer the audit and the checking to determine that there is no 
misuse of either the act or the funds appropriated to administer the 
act with? 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct, sir. 

It is due to these two trends. 

Senator Ture. Then what is your request? Is your request for 
additional sums of money to increase your audit staff? That is what 
you are asking for? And this is a justification for which you are 
going to find later on that there is going to be a request for additional 
funds? 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry it is so pointed at this 
particular moment, but when we appear before you, you may have 
this as background. 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Chairman, I do think it is interesting to 
look at the blue over here, beginning in 1948, the staff of auditors, 
and look at the staff of auditors in 1953-54. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what led me to ask you these questions, 

Your personnel in 1948 were quite a number more than what you 
have in the year of 1953 and what appears for 1954. 

Secretary Hozpsy. Going up on one hand and going down on the 
other. 

Senator Ture. Yes, that is quite evident. Well, some of us made 
a mistake, didn’t we? 

Mr. Larmon. I assure you, sir, I didn’t bring it in for that purpose. 

Senator Torr. You notice I said “us.’’ Because we are on this 
side of the table, and we are the ones that have to make the recom- 
mendation and approve the funds. 
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(The following chart was submitted :) 
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Mr. Larmon. On this particular chart you will see another story, 
through reduction of personnel. This represents personnel in the 
State merit system, and you will notice, starting in 1948, that there 
has been a reduction in persons. And yet at the present time, in 
1954, and as we envision for 1955, we can give reasonable service in 
this field. 

I think this is an example where reductions occurred, and yet 
reasonable service can still be provided. Additional service could be 
provided, of course, always with additions in force, but I think it is 
a reasonable amount of service here, 
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(The following chart was submitted:) 
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Mr. Larmon. The next chart indicates the complexities with 
which they deal. This small group has to be concerned with and 
contact 272 separate State agencies. And it results from the fact 
that you have various kinds of State program agencies and merit 
systems in the 48 States. There are some 23 examples of State civil- 
service systems, and there are 27 examples where there is a so-called 
joint system, where several program agencies in each State have a 
common merit system. ‘They all have to be examined and visited. 

There are 12 examples where there is a single program agency. 
And there are eight examples of multiple-county systems where there 
is a State civil-service system, and yet variations amongst the counties. 

Senator Ture. Could you give a little further explanation of the 
white triangles there that would indicate single programs? 

[ suppose there are some States there, one State for instance, 
getting four of such triangles appearing within the State boundary. 
Another one has three, whereas the others only have singles. | 
don’t quite understand what is involved or what it all embodies. 

Mr. Larmon. That would be a single one of our programs carried 
on by a single agency in the State, which has its own merit standards. 

Senator Tyr. What kind of an agency would it be, then? 

Mr. Larmon. In this instance, it could be employment security, 
or it could be on public welfare. 

Senator Toye. It could be those two. There are four distinct single 
units in a given State. 

Mr. Larmon. That would be my understanding; yes, sir. 
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Senator THyr. How much Federal money would be put into that, 
and would it be more economical if it were consolidated so that the 
Federal Government—or, first, I must establish: What interest has 
the Federal Government got in those 4 individual separate units in 
that 1 State? 

Mr. Larmon. That under the statute our Department is respon- 
sible for making certain that the personnel standards are proper, as 
described in the statute. 


UNIT CONSOLIDATION 


Senator Taye. Well, would it be more economical if they were 
consolidated, and you were dealing with 1 instead of 4 separate units? 

Mr. Rockxeretuer. I think, Mr. Chairman, the point there is 
that these are recipients of grant-in-aid programs. They are the local 
State agencies for carrying out this, whether it is a vocational rehabili- 
tation program or a public-welfare program, and under the terms of 
the law the Federal Government has to give them the grant-in-aid, 
because they are the agency which carries them out. And this simply, 
here, is the system they use in the selection of personnel. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. And, Mr. Chairman, might I say 
this: That the chart interested me, because it seggests all the variation 
through the 48 States. It would be perfectly obvious that if they 
could deal with 1 State agency concerned with single service, 1 for each 
of the 48, it would be more economical, and from our point of view, 
let’s say, easier. But that gets into the range of determining personnel 
standards, practices, and what agency shall handle it, in each of the 
48 States. In other words, you would be attempting to standardize 
State practices completely for Federal convenience or economy. 

Senator Tuyn. Well, the only thing that leads me to ask the 
questions that I have asked is that primarily, if a State has a system 
that is not uniform with other States, does it cost the Federal Govern- 
ment more to administer the program in that State? 

Mr. Larmon. -Yes, sir. 

Senator Turn. If that is the case, then the States should take a 
good look at their administrative functions and try to simplify or to 
unify so as to bring about the most economical administrative function 
on the part of the Federal Government. That is the only question 
that I have on it. Because you have four different types of programs. 
You have the civil service. There are 23 so involved. That is 23 
States; is it not? 

Then you have the jomt, which comes under another system, of 
which there are 27. 

Then you have the singles, of which there are 12. 

And then you have 1 State with 4 single units that you are dealing 
with and another State with 3 single units. And then you have the 
multiple county system, of which there are 8 States, or 8 such units. 

Mr. Larmon. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you explored that on a national basis, when 
your States have been in conference? I can see that this question 
could be brought up at a governors’ conference, where you have all 
the State executives together and lay the question before them, you 


see. 
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Now, I know that there are some here that we worked with in the 
States, like Mr. Lund, from our own State of Minnesota, who was in 
the State before he came to the Federal level. 

Could this be taken up at a governors’ conference, where you had 
all the executives of the States, and those governors could bring in 
their administrators, or they could come with information from their 
administrators? 

Because it does seem a little bit expensive on the part of the Federal 
Government if they are administering all these various types of 
programs, and it doesn’t lend itself to the most efficient type of 
Federal administrative functions. 


FEDERAL-STATE FRICTION 


Secretary Honrpy. Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but it is one of 
the greatest areas of Federal-State friction that we encounter. I 
suppose we get as many serious problems of divisions between the 
Federal Government and the State government on this, more than any 
other one thing alone, even more I should think than on the grants- 
in-aid. But some of these States have county merit systems, and the 
county sets up its own merit systems, over which even the State has 
no control. So we are in areas dealing with county merit systems. 
This is really a jigsaw puzzle, this State merit system, the way in 
which the Federal Government has to dea] with it. 

Senator Tuys. I wonder if it would be asking too much of the execu- 
tives of the States in their conferences, where they have regional 
conferences as well as their regular National Governors’ Conference 
annually, if that were taken up with them, to see if they couldn’t help 
you in bringing about a uniform system that would lessen the Federal 
expense involved in the administrative functioning of this program, 
It would seem to me that it could be accomplished, if we just proceeded 
to take it up with the governors; I mean, you, as Secretary. 


GRANT-IN-AID FORMULAS 


Secretary Hoppy. Senator, that is a very good suggestion. We 
have been given an hour in the Governors’ Conference which meets 
here on the 26th. I am sorry we haven’t had a chance to show you 
all of the 14 grant-in-aid formulas, which are almost as complex as 
this. And, as you know, the various grants-in-aid have gone up over 
a period of years, with different matching provisions, with different 
formulas. And when you look at the complexity of this, to show you 
the 14, I think it would really be amazing. And we wanted to use 
that time with the governors to discuss the administrative problem at 
this end. 

Senator Tuyp. Would you venture to say what savings might be 
made right in that one administrative function, if you could have uni- 
formity throughout the union? 


Mr. Luwnp. I don’t have the figure. By the joint merit system 


which we have been encouraging in the States we estimate that we 
would save over single program systems. 
mates for you. 
Senator Turn. Develop it into dollars and cents. 
Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 


But we could develop esti- 
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on 
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PARTICIPATION OF HOOVER COMMISSION 


Senator Turn. Because it would seem desirable. Did the Hoover 
Commission give any thought to this? Did the Hoover Commission 
have any recommendation on this? 

Mr. Lunp. No; they just had a study made by the Council of 
State Governments which gave an endorsement to the principle and 
recommended further study. 

Senator Turn. The only reason I make mention of it is that | 
realize someone may very well say that it is none of the business of 
Congress what I do in my respective State. But I say it is everybody’s 
business to try to save a little money, and we are not going to bring 
efficiency into administrative function unless we get the cooperation 
of all the State units of Government, which we must work with in 
the administration of this program. 

Secretary Hossy. One other point: The friction in this area takes 
up more time at the Washington level. 

[t is really amazing how one county can be out of step in the United 
States. And before we are through with it, it comes to the General 
Counsel here, to each one of the constituents, and to the Assistant 
Secretary. That can be one county in the United States. 

Senator Turn. I notice there that Minnesota falls into the category 
of the multiple county and the eight units there. That is the round 
dot on your chart. 

Now, what does that involve? 

I see Minnesota and Wisconsin and Illinois and Colorado, Wyoming, 
Oregon, and New York as the States that do involve you in that 
multiple-county situation, and they are the eight States. Just what 
does that involve? 

Maybe if we take my own State of Minnesota, here, we could sort 
of put the magnifying glass on that one question. 

And Mr. Lund is here, and I knew him in the State government, 
and I wouldn’t hestitate in asking him questions here, and I know we 
wouldn’t hestitate in speaking of it to the administrators rack in the 
States if we had to, you see. 


SINGLE MERIT SYSTEM 


Mr. Lunp. There is no real problem in a State like Minnesota or 
some of the other States, for the reason that they have a single State 
merit system for all State employees. But under that jurisdiction, 
there are minor deviations. St. Louis County, has aspecial civil service 
act. Ramsey, Hennipin, and the other counties have their welfare 
employees under the multiple county merit system. 

For example, the Iron Range salaries maybe somewhat higher than 
Ramsey County. But still within the State system that doesn’t 
bother us. That is also true in some of the other States. 

If we could have, for example, throughout the country, either a 
joint merit system or a single State civil service, it would be preferable. 

In North Dakota, for example, where we have a joint system, all of 
the grants-in-aid under our programs are together in a single plan. 
So it has almost the same effect and force as a State civil-service 
system. 
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Either one of those two systems would not vary materially. But 
if you drop to Mississippi, you have different systems, one for c rippled 
children, one for public health, one for public assistance, and the 


others, like employment security. 


But more complicated than any is moving to New York with a 
single State merit system but permitting each county to have its 
own system. Those are some of the problems in those areas. 

Does that help clarify it? 

Senator Tuyx. Well, it hasn’t clarified it; it has involved me in 
more thinking. But I can see the three major counties where our 
larger cities are, Duluth, Ramsey, and Minneapolis. Those are the 
three cities that have their independence, and they want the system. 
But if that could be uniform, we would save some money adminis- 
tratively on the Federal level. 

(The following chart was submitted:) 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, the last chart is concerned with 
surplus property, indicating the process by which real estate or 
personal property, excess to a single Federal agency, finally becomes 
available to the schools and hospitals in the States. This is the 
process: A Federal agency reports an excess to the General Services 
Administration. They circulate this list to other Federal agencies. 


If the other Federal agencies do not find it useful to them, it is put 
on an excess list, declared surplus, and these lists go to the regional 


office. 
The regional office has two functions in regard to surplus property. 


The first is to secure compliance in regard to the terms under which 
it is awarded to the States. 


And there, “through recapture of property, 
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personal or real estate, the funds resulting from it as made available . diffe 
to the United States Treasury. In the last year, over a million dollars [_ oo 
was returned to the Treasury. But, obviously, its principal objective ’ requ 
and function is to make this available to the States and the various [| J The 
agencies, and then finally to the schools and hospitals. Adn 
During the course of this program, over a hundred thousand i bed 
hospitals and schools have been so aided. of t 
Secretary Horssy. Mr. Chairman, this concludes our presentation exp 
on the organization and staffing and certain major problems facing the ! I 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. rH ee 
i the 

Pusiic AssistANcE ProGRAM : to | 


inc 
I might add, may I have permission to submit for the record the ) 
charts and the testimony on public assistance, which we did not get ii 
into the social-security presentation? 
Senator Tarr. Most certainly, Madam Secretary. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


There are five types of public assistance in the United States—old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, which come under the Social Security Act, and general assistance, which 
is entirely a State and local responsibility. 

Titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act specify the conditions under 
which the Federal grants are made to the States for assistance and the amounts 
which are payable to the States. 

Although the Federal Government shares with the States in the cost of the four 
special types of public assistance, the administration of these programs in a State 
responsibility. The States have wide latitude in determining the eligibility 
conditions, and the amount of assistance provided. Because of this there are wide 
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differences among the various States in the proportion or persons aided and the 
average amount of assistance provided. The Federal law, however, does require, 
as a basis for receipt of Federal grants, that the States must meet certain minimum 
requirements to assure that the general purpose of the legislation is carried out. 
The Bureau of Public Assistance is the operating unit of the Social Security 
Administration responsible for administering public assistance grants to States. 
We are pleased to have with us the new Director of the Bureau, Mr. Jay L. Roney, 
who has just recently taken office. Miss Kathryn Goodwin, Associate Director 
of that Bureau, will present a series of charts pertaining to public assistance and 
explain their significance in terms of program characteristics and trends. 

There are now 4.8 million needy persons served by the public assistance pro- 
grams that are administered with Federal participation. As of December 1953 
the number of recipients was 2,591,000 for old-age assistance, 195,000 for aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled, and 99,800 for aid to the blind. For aid 
to dependent children, the number of persons receiving assistance was 1,942,000, 
including 478,000 needy adult relatives and 1,464,000 children. 
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LAWS AND PLANS 


Public-assistance programs have a legal basis of operation. Titles I, IV, X, 
and XIV of the Social Security Act spell out the conditions under which Federal 
grants for old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled may be made to States, the persons 
in whose assistance the Federal Government will participate, and the extent of 
Federal participation in the cost of their assistance and of administration. 

The 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands are operating an aggregate of 199 federally approved plans for the 
4 special types of public assistance. These plans conform to the requirements of 
the Social Security Act, but vary widely in their provisions as they relate to 
organizatons, financing the State-local share, eligibility provisions, and standards 
of assistance. 

FUNDS 


In 1953 total expenditures for assistance and administration of these programs 
amounted to $2.5 billion, of which 56 percent is borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. About 37 percent of the cost is met by State funds. Local funds 
represent only 7 percent of the total. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


More than 45,000 persons were engaged in the administration of the 4 public- 
assistance programs in 1953. Of these, fewer than 300 were on the staff of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance, stationed both in Washington and the 9 regional 
offices of the Department. State staffs numbered 5,000 persons. At the grass- 
roots, where the programs are operated, 40,000 staff members were dealing directly 
with the 4.8 million needy persons on the assistance rolls and also with additional 
persons applying for assistance. 
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The Bureau of Pablie Assistance is responsible for administering grants to 
States for four groups of needy individuals—the aged, the dependent children, the 
blind, and the permanently and totally disabled. 

The Federal and State Governments share in seeing that the public-assistance 
programs are properly administered. The States are responsible for developing 
plans of operation that conform to the requirements of the Social Security Act 
and for administration of the assistance programs in accordance with these plans. 
The characteristics of the individual plans for the operation of the programs vary 
from State to State and reflect differences among them in economic resources and 
established patterns of State and local governments. For each program, the 
Bureau analyzes and approves the State plan and amendments thereto, makes 
grants to States, interprets requirements of the Social Security Act, and provides 
technical services to State agencies to improve the administration of their pro- 
grams. The Bureau, in cooperation with State agencies, conducts research and 
collects current information about the operation of the programs. The Bureau 
also conducts a periodic review of administration to assure that Federal funds are 
spent for the purpose for which Congress appropriated them. 

Among the recipients of OAA women outnumber men by about 3 to 2 with an 
excess of approximately one-half million women. In contrast, old-age and 
survivors insurance has a majority of men among the aged beneficiaries. Women, 
and particularly aged widows, are less likely to be entitled to benefits at the 
present time than men. 

\pproximately one-half of the aged recipients are under age 75, and about half 
are 75 or older As the number of aged persons declines fairly rapidly in the 
successively older age groups, the proportions of the aged receiving assistance 
increase progressively in the higher brackets. 
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TYPICAL RECIPIENT | 


WOMAN AGED 75 


ABLE TO CARE FOR HER- 
SELF 
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oe QUARTERS : 
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MONTHLY INCOME ~$ 14 
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ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENT 


70-74 YRS. - 
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The typical recipient is a woman aged 75. Like 5 out of every 6 recipients 
she is white and like a similar proportion of the recipients she is able to move 
about and eare for herself without substantial help from other persons. She 
lives alone in her own quarters, a living arrangement common to more recipients 
than any other. 

While monthly expenses and monthly incomes vary widely, the midpoints 
of their ranges suggest a typical situation. Expenses amount to about $65 
monthly—for food, clothing, shelter and utilities, medical care, and other personal 
expenses. Income in cash and kind averege about $14 monthly. The difference, 
$51, represents the amount the recipient needs. In most States the old-age 
assistance payment is equal to the amount of need. Some States because of 
limited funds or maximums make a somewhat smaller payment. 

Most aged recipients receive monthly payments for the remainder of their 
lives, although an appreciable proportion leave the rolls for reasons other than 
death. On the average OAA is received for about 7 years. 

Among families about 1 in 6 receiving aid to dependent children are in need 
because the father has aied. The number and proportion of families of this type 
has declined as more and more orphaned children have become child beneficiaries 
of old-age and survivors insurance. Absence of the father—as a result of divorce, 
separation, desertion, or unmarried parenthood or because the father is in a 
correctional institution—account for the lack of parental support in more than 
half the families. Incapacity of the father has deprived the children of parental 
support in more than one-fifth of the families. 

The typical family consists of 3 children (average 2.65) living with their mother. 
On the average, assistance amounts to about $24 per recipient, including the 
children and the mother or other relative caring for the children if in need. 

Most families leave the aid to dependent children rolls because of employment, 
remarriage of the mother or for similar reasons while the children are still in the 
eligible ages. The average duration of assistance to a family from approval to 
termination of the payment is about 2) years. 
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For 45”out of every 100 recipients of aid to the blind, blindness resulted from 
fof 3 major specific causes—cataract, optic nerve atrophy, or glaucoma. Among 
these recipients 20 have cataract, 15 have optic-nerve atrophy, and 10 have 
glaucoma. # For cataract, surgical treatment has a great deal to offer many of the 
individuals afflicted if provided at an appropriate stage. Glaucoma, if detected 
early enough, can be kept under control, but persons with glaucoma need con- 
tinuing medical supervision. Various affections of 3 sites within the eye—the 
cornea, choroid and retina, and iris and ciliary body—are major causes of blindness 
for nearly 40 additional recipients out of each 100. 

The typical recipient is a man, aged 59, living in a town of a few thousand in- 
habitants. He is almost totally blind as a result of cataract. He has no earnings 
and receives @ monthly assistance payment of $56 which, together with any income 
or support in cash or kind that he receives, barely meets his necessary monthly 
expenses. From the time he was added to the rolls about 6% years will elapse 
before such assistance is discontinued. Some persons on termination of aid to 
the blind get old-age assistance. 
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In mid-1951 recipients of aid to the permanently and totally disabled were 
about equally divided between men and women. 

Most recipients are in late middle life with one-half of them falling in the ages 
55 to 64. Due to the availability of old-age assistance to most needy individuals 
aged 65 and over, only about 1 of the disabled recipients in every 30 has passed 
his 65th birthday. Only about one-tenth of the recipients are under 35. Aid 
is not available to disabled persons under age 18. 

The typical recipient is a woman (by a very slight majority) aged 57. Like 
the typical old-age assistance recipient she lives alone in her own quarters. Her 
major impairment is heart disease. The frequency of the most common major 
impairments in terms of percentage of recipients accounted for is heart disease, 
25 percent; paralyzing conditions, 11 percent; arthritis, 10 percent; mental 
deficiency, 7 percent; other congenital conditions, 5 percent; tuberculosis, 4 
percent; cancer, 2 percent; all other conditions, 36 percent. Most recipients 
have more than one diagnosed impairment; the most frequent secondary impair- 
ment is arthritis. The typical recipient receives a monthly assistance payment 
of $53, representing the difference between her monthly expenses and her monthly 
income. 
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For the country as a whole, 191 persons out of each 1,000 aged 65 or over 


received old-age assistance in June 1953. The rates ranged from a high of 599 
in Louisiana to 49 in New Jersey and 43 in the District of Columbia. ‘ 
Although the provisions of individual State programs affect the number of 


persons eligible and in turn the recipient rate, a fairly close relationship can be 
observed for most States between the recipient rates and such factors as the 
rural or urban character of the State and the per capita income of the State. 

The States with the lowest recipient rates are generally urbanized, industrial 
States with relatively high per capita incomes, most of them in the North Central 
or Northeastern regions. In general, States with high recipient rates are South- 
ern States with predominantly rural economies and low per capita incomes. 
Most of the States with higher than average old-age assistance rates have fewer 
OASI beneficiaries per 1,000 aged population than the national average. Low 
recipient rates for old-age assistance are in general associated with high beneficiary 
rates for OASI, but also reflect relatively less need among aged individuals not 
getting benefits than exists among such persons in lower-income States. 

Needy children deprived of care or support because of the death, absence, or 
incapacity of a parent are eligible for aid to dependent children. In June 1953, 
28 of each 1,000 children in the United States received help under this program. 
In Puerto Rico the rate was 99 and in West Virginia 65. In 7 States the rates 
were 15 or less 

As in old-age assistance, the higher rates tend to be found in the low-income 
States. Unlike OAA, however, the lowest rates frequently occur in the higher- 
income agricultural States, rather than in the highly urban industrialized areas 
\lso unlike OAA, the extent of OASI coverage in a State has onlv a limited 
effect on the size of the ADC caseload. Only about one-sixth of the families 
receive assistance because of the death of the father. The other families receiving 
\DC—more than four-fifths of the total— are dependent because of the incapacity 
or absence of a parent and seldom include any person potentially eligible for 
benefits under the OASI program. 

Except for economic and social factors that create differences in the relative 
numbers of children needing help, the differences in eligibility provisions and in 
support by State and local authorities account for the variations among the 
States in recipient rates 
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This chart shows the steps taken by an aged woman applying for old age 
assistance and by a worker in a local public welfare agency in determining whether 
the woman is eligible to receive assistance. 

The applicant usually comes to the local office to request assistance or, if she 
is disabled or otherwise unable to visit the office, the worker goes to the home. 
The aged woman discusses her situation and the worker, in turn, tells her about 
the program, the eligibility provisions and the help that the applicant can give 
in determining eligibility. 

The worker visits the recipient in her home where she is able to see how the 
aged woman is 'iving and to obtain any documentary evidence she has of age, 
residence, and of resources available to help meet her needs. After the woman 
has given her consent, the worker checks evidence of age, home ownership, or 
other resources. She may visit children or other relatives of the applicant and 
may discuss the woman’s medical needs with her family physician or a clinic 
that has been providing services. 

If the woman is otherwise eligible and her income does not meet her total 
requirements, as determined under agency standards, the worker recommends 
that assistance be authorized. After formal approval, usually by the director 
of the local agency, a check is issued and mailed to the woman. 

Frequently an aged person needs help in arranging for medical care, in changing 
living arrangements or has other problems. If the woman wants help from the 
worker in resolving her problems, additional home or collateral visits are made 
after the assistance check has been issued. 

At least once a year, the worker will visit the aged woman to determine whether 
there has been any change affecting her eligibility or the amount of the payment 
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The Social Security Act does not define need but leaves to the States responsi- 
bility for deciding what need is and how it shall be determined. The act, however, 
is explicit in requiring as a condition of State plan approval that the agency in 
determining the need of an individual requesting assistance shall take into con- 
sideration any income and resources he may have. 

Aithough standards and policies for determining need vary substantially from 
State to State, the general approach used by States can be shown schematically. 
The agency establishes standards for the basic necessities of living, for example, 
food, shelter costs, clothing, and household expenses. To the sum of the amounts 
required for the basic items is added amounts for special needs, if any, such as 
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nedical care, nursing-home care, transportation, or disability expenses. Some 
States with relatively low economic resources do not make any provision for 
special needs because of difficulty of financing even the basic essentials. 

From the amount required for basic essentials and special needs is deducted the 
value of current resources available to meet requirements. Such resources 
include cash income, contributed goods and services, and home production. 

The difference between the amount required and the amount available to meet 
requirements is the amount of need. 

Theoretically the amount of need should be the amount of the assistance pay- 
nent. In many States a maximum limits the amount that may be paid to an 
ndividual in any month. In a State with inadequate funds the semi of the 
payment may be reduced by applying a specified percentage reduction to the 
amount required or the amount needed. Thus many recipients of assistance 
are getting less assistance than they need as measured by the State’s standards 
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JULY 1953 
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Variations in average payments among States reflect differences in eligibility 
requirements, standards of assistance, and the amount of State or local funds 
made available for the program. The highest average payment of $79.19 in 
Connecticut is nearly three times the $27.01 average in Virginia. (In Puerto 
Rico the average is $7.80 and in the Virgin Islands $11.08.) 

The lowest average payments in general occur in States with low per capita 
incomes and high recipient rates. Most of the 15 States shown on the chart at 
the bottom of the range’ are in the South or Southwest where wages have in 
general been lower and relatively fewer workers have been in employments 
covered by the OASI program than in most other parts of the country. Although 
the need for assistance is relatively great, funds are not available to maintain 
high standards of assistance and high-assistance payments, 

States with high per capita incomes in general have relatively fewer needy 
people and make payments above the nationa: average. The philosophy of the 
State reflected in the size of appropriations made by State and local authorities 
results in less than a perfect correlation between the per capita income and 
average payments. 

Most of the States west of the Mississippi make above-average assistance 
payments, even though some of them are not high-income States. Oklahoma, 
for example, ranks 39th in per capita income but 6th in average assistance pay- 
ment. On the other hand, Delaware, which ranks highest in per capita income, 
is 14th from the bottom in the amount of the average payment to aged recipients, 
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MONTHLY PAYMENTS PER RECIPIENT, 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN, JULY 1953 
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In general, factors that account for relatively high or low payments to the 
needy aged also explain differences among States in the amount of assistance 
payments to dependent children. Five of the 10 States that make the highest 
payments to aged recipients appear at the top of the chart when average payments 
to dependent children are arrayed from high to low. Eight of the 10 States 
ranking at the bottom in payments to needy aged are also among the lowest 10 
States in the amount of assistance paid to dependent children. The average 
payment per recipient in the State making the highest payment—$40.38 in 
Connecticut—is more than five times as large as the payment of $7.41 in Missis- 
sippi The Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico are at the bottom of the range with 
payments per recipient of less than $5.) 

Secretary Hossy. I should like to thank you for the Department 
for your kindness and patience in listening for 3 days to some of our 
proble ms. 

Senator Tuyr. Secretary Hobby, from the standpoint of the record, 
you have furnished the information and the material that makes a 
record understandable. And every Member of Congress that must 
make a decision on the questions involved, both from a legislative 
standpoint or that of the funds, will be better able to understand it 
because of the excellent manner in which you have presented the in- 
formation concerning your Department and its functions. 

Secretary Hossy. Thank you very much. 

Senator Taye. The next meeting will be Friday at 10 a. m. 

We do not know what room we will have assigned to us, but that 
will come at a little later date. 

Secretary Hosspy. We will be wherever it is, Senator. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 4:10 p. m., Monday, April 19, 1954, the hearing was 
recessed until 10 a. m., Friday, April 23, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
: APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 
( FRIDAY, APRIL 23, 1954 


Unirep STates SENATE, 





presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Robertson. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


OBLIGATIONS BY Osyects, 1955 EstiMaTEe 


Senator Tuyr. We will please come to order. 


At the outset of the hearings on the individual appropriation 
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AMERICAN Printinc Houser ror THE BLIND 


STATEMENTS OF FINIS E. DAVIS, SECRETARY AND SUPERIN- 
TENDENT; RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DHEW; ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, 
DHEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Education of the blind: For carrying out the act of August 4, 1919, as amends 
(20 U.S. C. 101), $175,000. 
AUTHORIZING STATUTE 


20 U. 8S. C. 101: The sum of $250,000, set apart as a perpetual trust fund fo 
the purpose of aiding the education of the blind in the United States, through th 
American Printing House for the Blind, shall be credited on the books of tl 
Treasury Department as a perpetual trust fund for that purpose, to be held by) 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and the sum of $10,000, being equivalent to 4 
per centum on the principal of said trust fund, is appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and such appropriation shall b: 
deemed a permanent annual appropriation and shall be expended in the manner 
and for the purposes authorized by sections 101, 102, and 104 of this title. In 
addition to the permanent appropriation of $10,000, made in this section, there 
is authorized to be appropriated annually to the American Printing House for 
the Blind the sum of $250,000, which sum shall be expended in accordance wit! 
the requirements of sections 101, 102, and 104 of this title. (March 3, 1879, 20 
Stat. 468; June 25, 1906, 34 Stat. 460; August 4, 1919, 41 Stat. 272; February 8, 
1927, 44 Stat. 1060; August 23, 1937, 50 Stat. 744; May 22, 1952, 66 Stat. 89. 
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Analysis of expenditures 
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authorizations) : 
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Federal aid to States, Territories and possessions through the appropriation “To 
promote the education of the blind”’ 































1953-55 
States 
Actual, 1953 | Actual, 1954 | P 1. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Turse. This morning we have first the American Printing 
House for the Blind, for whic h we have an estimate of $175,000, the 
same as the current year’s appropriation. There is available a per- 
manent appropriation in the amount of $10,000 for the same purpose. 

Mr. Davis, will you be handling this item in the appropriations? 

All right. You may proceed, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to be here to present this 
justification of the appropriation of the American Printing House 
for the Blind. 

As you know, the purpose of the appropriation under the act to 
promote the education of the blind is to provide out of Federal funds 
the free Braille textbooks and other educational materials and appa- 
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ratus needed for the education of the Nation’s blind children in the 
schools and classes for the blind. The appropriation for the 1955 
fiscal year will be the 76th uninterrupted provision of such funds 
for these purposes. 

The American Printing House for the Blind was chartered by the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky in 1857 and is the oldest national agency 
for the blind in the United States. Its original intent was the non- 
profit manufacture of books and appliances for use in the education 
of the blind, and this has remained its main purpose through the years. 
The highly specialized methods employed in the printing of books for 
the blind and in the manufacture of apparatus and other supplies for 
their instruction, coupled with the relatively small numbers of blind 
children, result in such high costs of production that commercial enter- 
prises do not undertake such printing and fabrication. For the same 
reasons, it is necessary to centralize production in this field so as to 
develop the special skills required and to realize the economies of oper- 
ation which can be secured only through centralization. The estab- 
lishment of the American Printing House for the Blind provided the 
facilities and machinery for centralized production; the passage of the 
Federal act of 1879 to promote the education of the blind supplied the 
necessary permanent source of funds for this purpose. 


PERPETUAL TRUST FUND 


The act of 1879, as modified by the act of June 25, 1906 (ch. 3536, 
24 Stat. 460), established in the Treasury a perpetual trust fund of 
¢950.000 and provided for a permanent annual appropriation of 
$10,000 as the equivalent of 4 percent on the principal of the trust fund 
‘n lieu of further investment of such principal. ‘This permanent an- 
nual appropriation was to be expended by the American Printing 
House for the Blind in the manufacturing and furnishing of embossed 
hooks for the blind and tangible apparatus for their instruction, to be 
distributed among the public institutions for the education of the 
blind in the States and Territories of the United States and {the !Dis- 
triet of Columbia according to the relative numbers of pupils in such 
institutions. 

\NNUAL APPROPRIATION 


Subsequent legislation in 1919 (ch. 31, 41 Stat. 272), authorized in 
addition to the permanent appropriation, an annual appropriation of 
¢4().000 for the same purpose. This additional annual appropriation 
was increased to $65,000 in 1927 (act February 8, 1927, ch. 26, 736, 
Stat. 1060); to $115,000 in 1937 (act of August 23, 1937, ch. 736, 
5) Stat. 744), and to $250,000 on May 22, 1952 (Public Law 354, 
82d Cong.), making the overall current limit of appropriations an- 
nually $260,000. 

Through the Federal appropriation, the Printing House functions 
as the channel or agent through which the Federal Government pro- 
vides the individual States with the educational materials for their 
blind school populations. The Printing House itself is an educational 
institution, operating on a nonprofit basis. It is governed by a Board 
of Trustees (serving without pay) which includes in its membership 
all of the superintendents of the 92 educational institutions for the 
blind in the United States and its Territories. 
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ADMINISTERING FUND 


In administering the appropriation, the actual money is paid over 
to the Printing House by the Treasury Department. Credit for the 
full amount of the appropriation is given to the individual schools 
and classes for the blind on the first day of each fiscal year, being 
apportioned on a per capita basis in accordance with a registration 
taken on the first Monday in January of that year. It is against this 
credit that books and materials are shipped to the schools and classes 
for the blind on order from their superintendents. 

In utilizing the money appropriated, the Printing House expends 
it only in payment of the production costs of books and apparatus 
for the education of the blind. This includes only the material and 
labor and the publishing of necessary catalogs and reports. The 
money is not used for such items as heat, power, electricity, mainte- 
nance, and the like, or the purchase of equipment used in manufactur- 
ing the materials supplied out of the appropriation. No part of the 
funds has ever, or can be by law, used for the erection or leasing of 
buildings. Records of receipts and disbursements from the appropria- 
tion account are submitted to the United States General Accounting 
Office. 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


On January 7, 1952 (the basis for the 1953 per capita apportion- 
ment), there were 6,343 pupils in our schools and classes for the blind. 
On January 5, 1953 (the basis for the 1954 per capita apportionment), 
there were 6,535. The most conservative estimate possible indicates 
that on January 4, 1954 (which will be the basis for the 1955 per capita 
apportionment), there will be 6,885 blind pupils in our schools and 
classes for the blind. 

I should like to state here that that registration has been increased 
since these justifications were submitted. 

Senator Taye. I was just on the point of asking if you did have 
that. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. And we have 7,116 children. 

Senator Toye. 7,116? 

Mr. Davis. Plus 33 students of the North Carolina Commission for 
the Blind. The 33 are adults, but they are in an educational setup, 
and there isn’t any limitation as for age. And they are in the North 
Carolina Commission for the Blind. But there are 7,116 children, 
which is greater than I projected at the time that the estimate was 
prepared. However, I did state to the Department that I was pre- 
senting a minimum projected estimate for increase. 


ANALYSIS OF CAUSES OF BLINDNESS 


The above estimate is based on two factors: Retrolental fibroplasia, 
an eye disease occurring almost exclusively in premature infants; and 
the general population increase in the United States. There are no 
statistics available to show the increase due to retrolental fibroplasia 
for the Nation as a whole, but the extent of it can be well demonstrated 
by an analysis of the causes of blindness among preschool children in 
a limited area, as presented by Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, superintend- 
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ent, California School for the Blind, in the October issue of the New 
Outlook for the Blind as follows: 


The California School for the Blind conducts services for preschool blind 
children and their parents in the southern part of the State of California. As of 
May 1, 1953, the total number of children served was 191. Of these 191 children, 
141, or 74 percent, were blind because of retrolental fibroplasia and only 50, or 
26 percent, were blind due to a variety of other causes. It is likely that about 
10 years ago, in the preretrolental fibroplasia era, there would have been only 50 
instead of 191 blind preschool children * * * The increase is only beginning to 
reflect itself in the enrollment of residential schools and day classes since only 
those children born during the first 4 years after the initial diagnosis of retrolental 
fibroplasia was made in 1942, have reached school age. 

It is known that similar conditions exist in other States. Since 
each child should remain in school at least 13 years—from kinder- 
garten through high school—the problem enlarges with each succes- 
sive year. ‘The increasing numbers of children being blinded by 
retrolental fibroplasia is most disturbing and certainly is a matter of 
national concern. The exact cause is unknown but research has been 
stepped up considerably, both within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and outside the Department, during the 
past 2 years. 

PER CAPITA APPORTIONMENT 


The 1954 per capita apportionment was $28.31. With the same 
appropriation for 1955 and the projected increase in enrollment of 
350 pupils, the 1955 per capita would continue to decrease. In 
reality, considering the number of blind children to be served, this 
would have the effect of a decrease in appropriation. 

Because of inadequate funds during the past few years, the Printing 
House has been able to provide only basic curricula with a limited 
amount of supplementary materials and mechanical aids, and there 
is a dire need for enlarging and enriching the catalog of textbooks, 
supplementary readers, tangible apparatus, and general reading 
materials for the 12 school grades. 


FINANCIAL SITUATION 


By May and June 1953, orders for books and mechanical aids from 
45—more than 50 percent—of the then 88 schools and classes had to 
be laid aside for delivery until July 1 when the 1954 appropriation was 
in hand to cover cost of production. Figures for the 1954 fiscal year 
show that, as of December 15, over $138,000 worth of materials have 
already been supplied to the schools and classes of the total $185,000 
appropriation (including the $10,000 permanent appropriation). 
Against the balance of $47,000 orders are already in hand for approxi- 
mately $40,000 worth of materials, leaving a total of only $7,000 
against which to place orders for the remaining 6 months of the year. 
Further, 26 of the present total of 92 schools and classes have alr ‘eady 
used up their entire allocation for the current fiscal year. 

Senator Tuyn. If I may interrupt, Mr. Davis, and before we leave 
this previous paragraph, just how much per pupil does the average 
State allocate for the same purpose, where the Federal Government 
puts in that amount of $28.31? 

Mr. Davis. I doubt if any of the States have appropriations for 
that particular purpose. Their appropriation is entirely for the 
support of the educational program in the State, which provides room, 
board, staff buildings, and so forth. 
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In larger measure, most of the money used to provide these educa- 
tional materials comes through this educational appropriation. 

It is specialized. 

Senator Ture. And that is where your $28.31 per pupil cost is 
borne? The State, then, furnishes the building, the staff, and the 
necessary equipment that goes with the educational needs, there, but 
all of this other is furnishe d by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Davis. Well, in large measure. Some States do use some funds 
to buy materials for cash from their appropriations. But as far as 
it being included in their State appropriations, I doubt that it is, 
other than in a book sum in some way, because very little of the money 
comes from the State appropriation. 


STATE MATCHING OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


Senator Tuyr. Do you have knowledge as to whether any State 
matches Federal funds on that? 

Mr. Davis. No. I think not, as such. 

Senator Taye. You don’t have any such knowledge? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir; I do not have such knowledge, and I doubt 
that there is a program of that type. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, could you make a little check into that? 
That would have to go through your printing house, and you would 
have a definite check on that. 

Mr. Davis. Yes; we would. 

Senator Taryn. Because you have the only supply. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Cash purchases 











Residential 1953-54 1952-53 1951-52 
aude aiesindinteidin a eeiennnehalicaeiapagiaeeiaaeygane 
AiseRee Gao abn cctccuqueceqeneccss . _— $292. 02 $302. 21 $61. 62 
Arizona School............-.- hicsabtiee etasbid 43. 31 33. 27 113. 41 
pv OS eee ae ee ‘ 11.75 20. 58 | 7.78 
California School. -......-......---.- d ocncaseearaiie 122. 70 | 256. 80 
Connecticut School (Oakhill) - Saale —psmiiamiad oi , 457. 52 | 66. 60 36. 45 
Diamond Head School... - binceieneueatl . é . naiaediots | 81.03 
Florida etd lh enaiel . . 4 | 929. 28 | 123.09 | 1, 032. 61 
Idaho School alia thie antes dienaen, eamdie . ae 2, 001. 69 | 1, 199.18 | 1. 31 
Indiana School.. site oun . ial | | 106. 97 
Iowa Braille and Sight Saving School____- ddddddinnd abbbies | 459. 35 | 356. 86 
Iowa School, Council Bluffs... ..........-- a aie eR acide 1.00 
eG i bi dace ew oddedndntavesansesan 594.13 exit 1, 358. 38 
EE CE ae reredqvege puna nennnaipasl ince 168. 65 | 62. 36 | 15.17 
Louisiana State School. és baasouk cnn 2.00 |... ae : 
Maryland School...................... Lan aeliel I oe ie Ae 142. 42 
Michigan School... nial eatindi | 6. 41 21. 04 
Minnesota Braille and —_ Saving School_. oat 42. 30 
Missouri School... 7 16.13 19. 93 
Montana School. " | 1, 082.49 | 353. 74 
Nebraska School. sae . | 101. 08 | 955. 39 | 2, 795. 24 
New Jersey Commission... | 24. 31 | 3, 290. 68 | 1, 090. 66 
ey Mexico School... ptbawld ° 1, 526.05 | 1,451.07 | 3, 190. 37 

New York Institute 276. 27 . ‘ 
North Carolina School... _- i 92. 66 15. 23 
North Carolina State Commission - 44. 69 | 154. 36 
North Dakota School. 1.95 | 325. 37 
Oklahoma School 654. 02 | 454. 63 | 894. 93 
Perkins Institution. . 


93. 53 359.15 
South Dakota School. - ; 
Texas School for White Blind 
Utah School... 


| 
30. 00 |_- 
| 


Virginia School for Deaf and Blind 9 | 3.00 . 
Washington State School_.- : 114. 20 | 145. 69 506. 69 
Western Pennsylvania School ‘ ‘ 131. 35 | 950. 89 850. 06 
West Virginia Institute.............-- | 18. 69 
Wisconsin School......................-... 636. 30 325. 35 1, 818. 08 
I cctlnaantiamettes 8, 090. 03 | 11, 209. 29 19, 028. 95 
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Cash pu rchases 





Braille and others Large type 
Publie school 1951-52 |-———-———-—-—-_—> 
1953-54 | 1952-53 1953-34 | 1952-53 | 1951-52 

Atlanta public schools $12. 00 
Battle Creek public schools 3. 00 $74. 42 $54. 99 
Boston public schools 20. 10 
Buffalo Board of Educatior 10, 68 $46, 38 
Campbell Union School District 36, 59 3. 57 
Chicago public school 10.08 906. 51 $405 
Cincinnati public schools 14, 37 
Dallas Independent School District 35, 87 $10.08 
Detroit public school 528. 50 559. 08 172 
Duluth Board of Education 9. 22 518. 53 424.44 97.02 
Elizabeth public school 145, 88 13. 2 
Fort Worth publ chool 74.91 321.09 167. 55 
Fresno City Unified School District 114, 34 
Grand Rapids public school 5.00 4.00 
Hawthorne School District 12. 76 
Jackson public school 43. 40 
Jersey City publ chool 10.2 
Long Beach public school 5.93 
Los Angeles public schoo 3.00 
Minneapolis pub] cho 26. 00 
Montclair public schools 47.90 69. 63 6. 44 103. 5¢ 
New Orleans public schoo ». 00 8. 74 
Sacramento School District 54.83 
St. Cloud public school 43. 80 113.0 
San Mateo public school 36.14 132. 42 268.56 | 192.78 
Youngstown public school 3.00 

Total 408.28 (1,159. 64 844. 36 807.34 {1,969.32 | 1, 108, 22 


Mr. Davis. Yes. My statement is that a few States do have some 
cash from some source and do buy some materials, but as far as it 
being included in their appropriation, I think it is not. 

The fact that the operation of State and National agencies for the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped makes it incumbent upon the educa- 
tional agencies to produce an educational product with which the 
objectives of the rehabilitation agencies can be achieved should not be 
overlooked. Unless those served by rehabilitation agencies are 
optimally prepared through education, the rehabilitation program is 
made more difficult and the objectives of self-realization, human 
relationships, economic efficiency, and civic responsibility are less 
well achieved. Early identification of an initiation into an educa- 
tional program with the handicapped may prevent the development of 
serious problems requiring long and difficult remedial measures. 
This is especailly true in the face of substantial increase in the incidence 
of those who deviate from the normal. In this respect, an investment 
in prevention is much more economical than investment in remedia- 
tion that might otherwise have been unnecessary. 

Senator Tuyr. But, Mr. Davis, with the increased enrollment, then, 
insofar as your Federal funds are concerned, you are going to have less 
per individual. 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes, very definitely. 

Senator Tuyr. According to the statistics of the number enrolled, 
you had $28.31 per blind child in 1954, and for each of the 7,149 
students in the latest census, you will have $25.88 in fiscal year 1955. 

Mr. Davis. That is true, sir. 

Senator Tarr. Are you taking that into consideration in the overall 
budget study? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir, it is not taken into consideration in this 
request. At the time, I did project an increase of 350 students, what 
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we thought would be a minimum, and we recommended it. That was 
our estimate to the Department. But, as you know, the squeeze was 
on all departments in keeping the budget down, and that is our 
request, in keeping with recommendations of the Department, even 
though we do have a rather great increase, and it is a difficult problem. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


In view of the above facts, it is respectfully requested that the 
annual appropriation to the American Printing House for the Blind, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, under the act to promote 
the education of the blind (Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare), be granted in the amount of $175,000. 

Senator Tuyr. The full amount, however, would be $250,000, 
would it not? 

Mr. Davis. $260,000, with the $10,000 permanent appropriation, 
yes, sir. That is the authorization limitation, 

' Senator Tuyr. But you have never endeavored to have the full 
authorization? 

Mr. Davis. No, sir. At the time that was increased, we were 
taking into consideration the future. We hoped we wouldn’t have to 
come back to the Congress every few years to increase the authori- 
zation. But we did hope to submit justifications for increase in pro- 
portion as the need might arise. And that is why the greater authori- 
zation, 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL TRAINING 


Senator Turse. Now, from the standpoint of the blind, we have 
vocational educational training, and vocational rehabilitation, do 
you carry out that same thought and attempt to vocationally qualify 
them and assist them in that manner? 

Mr. Davis. I would say in a limited way, yes. 1 would prefer to 
call it prevocational training. Our schools and classes for the blind 
are academic, of course, and then we have prevocational, where we 
teach them manual dexterity and prepare them to where vocational 
rehabilitation can take over once they furnish their courses and become 
well-adjusted blind children. That is what I was trying to bring out 
in my last paragraph here, that unless our schools for the blind meet 
their responsibilities as well as they possibly can, these blind are not 
prepared. But if they do get proper education in the high school 
courses, it is a much simpler job for rehabilitation to take that child 
and rehabilitate him. 

Senator Tuyr. You are making a study constantly of how, and in 
which manner, you could proceed to be of greater assistance in making 
certain that you do establish this blind youth in a vocation of some 
kind so that they will not only be self reliant but they will have the 
feeling of security? 

Mr. Davis. That is true. And the vocational rehabilitation organ- 
izations and the schools and classes for the blind work in both. 
Rehabilitation comes in on it, and the educational program dovetails 
into the rehabilitation. 

Senator Tuyr. For instance, when the child finishes his school for 
the blind, what are the next steps? 
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STUDENT PLACEMENT 


Mr. Davis. Sometimes he can be placed immediately in industry 
or in other employment. If not, rehabilitation may take this young- 
ster and train him in a position or in a job that he can fit into. The 
schools and classes, I would say, are educational institutions, and most 
of them do not have vocational departments that will qualify him in 
every way to be employed. If not, then he will be taken over by 
rehabilitation and placed. It may require some additional training 
after he has finished his high school course of study. 

Senator Tuyr. But who assumes the responsibility, where rehabil- 
itation has to be carried out? 

Mr. Davis. Vocational rehabilitation in the States. 

Senator Turn. In the respective States? 

Mr. Davis. In the respective States, yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz. The Federal is through with him, then? 

Mr. Davis. Well, it is a joint project between the States and the 
Federal Government in vocational rehabilitation. But as far as the 
Federal Government aiding this blind child, there isn’t any obligation 
there. The State department of rehabilitation takes over. There 
is some Federal money involved, I am sure, between the two agencies, 
the State and the Federal. 

Senator Tuyn. I just wanted to try to get it clear. One sees to 
the educational work. From there on, just where is the person left? 

Mr. Davis. He is either placed or he is taken over by vocational 
rehabilitation. 

Senator Toye. There are means, then, of carrying through until 
the person is self-supporting, self-reliant, and established? 

Mr. Davis. That is the type of program that is available to the 
blind child, yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Does that complete it? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir, that completes what I have. 

Senator Tarn. Mr. Downey, did you have any questions on this 
particular item in the appropriations? 

Mr. Downey. No, sir. 

Senator Tuy. The subcommittee has been supplied with a table 
indicating that the cost of textbooks for each child per year in the 
first grade is $34, and rises for succeeding grades until it reaches $250 
in the 10th grade. I shall place this table in the record at this point. 
(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


Estimated costs of set of textbooks for each child per year 


FOCUS cs con clon ounce cuales FRI TT Rees gusatin vig din went ho s0 eal $160 
pSe Fh Lueck weelbi he a0) Grease Vilbi .o2ek kde 160 
ieee Tie oi si ec Ci sick 1D) GUMBO EAS 856520 cus tocels. 2 230 
Grade IV.-__.....- dé alkmaha cheetah a Bt ASOD D. 36s e ibn wah cewh haat 2 250 
ET id Cankdtnsecveskoasaees SETS BE 6 ac ncn clantosanadeoon 200 


SG TE hak ke candids atodie 


1 Approximately. 
2 Actually, some of these costs might be distributed over the years following, as usually the schools offer 
certain subjects on alternate years, so that a child might take the course in any of 3 years of high school. 
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CotumsBia INsTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


STATEMENT OF DR. LEONARD M. ELSTAD, PRESIDENT, GAL- 
LAUDET COLLEGE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR, ALBERT ATWOOD, 
CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, MR. RUSSELL R. LARMON, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DHEW, AND MR, ROBERT W. BROWN, 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For the partial support of Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, including personal services and miscellaneous expenses, and repairs 
and improvements, $410,000: Provided, That the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf shall be paid by the District of Columbia, in advance at the beginning of 
each quarter, at the rate of [$1,150] $1,295 per school year for each student 
attending said Institution pursuant to the Act of March 1, 1901 (31 D. C. Code 
1008). 

Amounts available for obligation 


Item 1954 estimate | 1955estimate| Change 
| | 
inieinieniadentniee napenetintetpetinataimaninnteapimaminitiion =i _ |— 
i | 
Total appropriation or estimate | $410, 000 | $410, 000 |... 
1. Reimbursements, non-F ederal sources | 176, 200 | 198, 800 | +-$22, 600 
Total obligations 586, 200 608, 800 4-22, 60° 
| 


Obligations by activities 










































| ny 
1954 estimate 1955 estimate | Change 
Description a eg es Fh ne aaa, 7 
Posi- Posi- Posi- | 
| tions Amount tions Amount | tons Amount 
on _—$<— $$. $$ $$$ | | | __— nianemi Siiniatl tina 
Instruction and administration: 
Gallaudet College 3 37 | $198, 551 39 | $208,151 +2 +-$9, 600 
Kendall School. eet 16 76, 437 16 we 487 hewee 
Auxiliary services and pls ant expense piubeahetenaninn 68 311, 212 68 324, 212 | — +13, 000 
ND: i sis Siti celeeecuct Se Bites | 321 586, 200 |= 608, 800 | +2 | + 4-22, 600 
| 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions. -. 113 121 123 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions { i 3 
Average number of all employees. ...... ndAimintsbiiie Sovanaiihai lesa lil 120 122 
Average salaries and grades: U epanes positions: oan 
GE os ancnccdowtatns ccdccccusntbunanteccessasnssonconsesense $3, 391 $3, 502 $3, 404 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions............. $383, 836 $423, 791 $433, 391 
Other positions 17, 673 12, 000 12, 000 
Payment above basic Tates... ll, 053 9, 800 9, 800 
Total passers) SVs... icsiicndssccnsscccsecctc 412, 562 445, ‘501 455, 191 
Oe sR re ee ee ee ee eee eee 1, 577 2, 000 2, 000 
03 Transportation of things. DOD EF eT EE TA 289 100 100 
04 Communication services............-.- Bs a a ig ‘ 3,012 3, 000 3, 000 
05 Rents and utility services........ 8, 981 8, 000 8, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction....... 275 250 250 
07 Other contractual services. . ... on oui 30, 377 39, 529 52, 529 
08 Supplies and materials......... 109, 249 105, 150 105, 150 
08 Equipment.................... 17, 599 11, 400 11, 400 
16 Taxes and assessments. ........22-..06005650--202-2020-0-- 223 300 300 
Subtotal 584, 144 615, 320 637, 920 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsis 26, 940 29, 120 | 29, 120 
RE I, cncicna cn tphbdiicetamceenoetstiannns | 557, 204 586, 200 608, 800 
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SALARIBS AND EXPENSES 


Senator Tuyr. The next item will be the Columbia Institution . , a 
for the Deaf, for which we have an estimate for salaries and expenses Ty 
in the amount of $410,000, the same as the 1954 appropriation. past 
There will be available from reimbursements, non-Federal sources, tea 
$198,800, an increase of $22,600 over the current year. The esti- on 
mate contemplates two additional positions. to n 

You may proceed, sir. od, 

Dr. Eustap. Unless you wish, Mr. Chairman, I will not go over qual 


the general statement, which you already have. 
Senator Ture. The general statement, then, will be filed in the 
record. Lal 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


CoLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF 


poh 4 
( 

GENERAL STATEMENT 
ow 
The Columbia Institution for the Deaf was incorporated under act of Congress pur 
on Februarv 16, 1857 Since that time, Congress has provided appropriations arc! 
for its support on an annual basis, including funds for improvement of grounds and ‘ 
repairs and upkeep of the buildings. It has also from time to time appropriated cha 
funds for the erection of new buildings. Che institution now comprises 25 build lor 
ings situated on a beautiful campus just 15 blocks from the Capitol of the United act 
States Sin 
There is a bill before Congress at this session which provides a new, basic charter \ss 


for the institution, and which clearly establishes the relationship between the \ge 
institution, and the Federal Government 


The institution began in 1857 as a school on the secondary level, which depart- ( 0! 
ment is now called the Kendall School. It provides through contract for the 
elementary education of all public-school children in the District of Columbia — 
whose hearing is so limited that they are unable to acquire an education in the ‘ 
District public school system. Pupils who are residents of adjacent States and _ 
other areas may attend the school on a tuition basis. At the present time, there = 
is a total of 86 children in attendance. Of these, 67 are from the District of : 
Columbia. yy 


Gallaudet College has an enrollment this fall of 262, representing an increase of on] 


over 100 students since 1945. However, there have been no additional buildings ol 
for the college since 1916. This, therefore, is maximum capacity attendance. a 
Students are enrolled on the basis of results obtained on entrance examinations, as 
which are given in May each year in the different States. we 
Whenever possible, students are required to pay tuition, but the college pays 
half the cost of the student’s education, Additional charges are adjusted to the — 
financial circumstances of the student’s family. No qualified student is denied ole 
admission if the college is physically able to provide room for him, “ 
Students in the college this year come from 40 states and 6 foreign countries. = 
Currently enrolled are young men from England, Canada, India, Sweden, Norway, os 
Trans-Jordan, and China. th 
\ basic purpose of Gallaudet College is to provide all of its students with a : 
common background in the liberal arts, preparing them to assume intelligently a 
their role as men and women in modern society, and—within its resources—to 
prepare each of them for the profession or vocation which he is best fitted to os 
pursue after graduation. To achieve this purpose, the faculty offers a general th 
education in the freshman and sophomore years. A student in these years will ta 


take required courses in science and mathematics, social studies, and the humani- 
ties. At the end of this time, he may graduate with the degree of associate in 
arts; or, with the substitution of some vocational training, he may receive the 
degree of associate in applied science. Candidates for the degree of bachelor of 
arts or bachelor of science, in the junior and senior years, will specialize in the 
work offered by one of the following departments: Mathematics, chemistry, 
biology, history, and political science, economics and sociology, English, art, 
education, home economics, and library science. Through at least his first 3 
years at Gallaudet, each student is required to take courses in English composi- 
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to improve his facility in the English language He will also, throughout 
s residence, take a required workshop in communications, to develop his powers 
f speech, speechreading, and hearing to their maximum, as well as other means 
ommunication of value to the deaf 
The graduate department of education was organized in 1891, and until this 
ast year, was known as the normal traming department Students in this 
wcher-training program must have normal hearing. The curriculum leading 
vard the degree of master of science in edueation is fully aceredited by the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, and prepares a student 
to meet requirements for the highest grade of teaching certificate issued by that 
ody. Beyond the master’s degree, a professional diploma is offered to a few 
inatified teachers of the deaf who wish to prepare for positions as administrators 
or supervising teachers. This department has been a continual source of teacher 
pply since its inception Over 30 of the superintendents of residential schools 
r the deaf in the United States are graduates of this department, as are more 
an 20 of the principals in these same schools 
Students graduating from Gallaudet @ollege are engaged in many different 


weupations. Many of them have taken up such scientific work as chemistry and 
bacteriology. They have been very successful, some of them owning their own 
laboratories. The single profession engaging the largest number of our graduates 

teaching in schools for the deaf. An increasing number of our graduates are 
now entering the civil service of our Government, Other occupations they 


pursue inelude commercial art, dentistry, designing, engraving, library science, 
architecture, accounting, ¢artography, printing and publishing, 

Gallaudet College is celebrating its 90th anniversary this year, having been 
chartered by Congress in 1864. It was then and remains today the only institu- 
tion for the higher education of the deaf in the world. Gallaudet was not an 
accredited college when it was first chartered. It still is not an accredited college. 
Since 1946, 4 major educational surveys have been made, 2 by the Middle States 
\ssociation of Secondary Schools and Colleges, and 2 by the Federal Security 
\geney. An additional survey was made by Publie Buildings Administration, 
which resulted in the publishing of an extension and remodeling program for the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 

These 5 surveys have had 1 main underlying purpose: the improvement 
and extension of the program of the institution so that the deaf children of the 
Nation may have the best education possible on preschool, elementary, secondary, 
and higher levels. The Nation looks to Gallaudet College for leadership. We 
must be equipped, educationally and physically, to meet this responsibility. 

In our request. for funds for salaries and expenses the budget reflects a total 
request. of $608,800. You will note that the amount asked for from Federal 
appropriation remains the same, $410,000, and that we expect an amount of 
$198,800, which is a net increase of $22,600 over last year, to become available 
from tuition fees and private resources. The increase will be used in part to 
care for the salaries of two additional instructors in the college. This is in line 
with the overall program to strengthen the faculty in efforts to reach accreditation. 

The Bureau of the Budget has now approved an estimate of $240,000 to supple- 
ment the $100,000 fund raised by the alumni of Gallaudet, and the sum of $10,000 
received from the Meyer Foundation, to construct a sorely needed library- 
classroom building at a total cost of $350,000. Present library space is grossly 
inadequate. There are reading tables at present for only 65 students against a 
college enrollment of 262. Our shelf space is crowded to accommodate 15,000 
volumes and 70,000 are needed. In denying accreditation to Gallaudet College, 
the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools described the 
present library facilities as totally inadequate to support the purposes and objec- 
tives of the Institution. 

Approval by the Congress of this urgently needed and long-postponed project 
would be an important step toward accreditation and a source of inspiration to 
the officials of the institution, as well as to the alumni, in their continuing efforts 
to improve the program of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf. 


STUDENT ADMISSION 


Senator Tuyr. And you want to just highlight it? 
Dr. Exstap. Yes. I would like to restate that we are the only 
college for the deaf in the world, established just 90 years ago this 


April. 
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Senator Tuyr. Are you able to take care of all the applicants? 
Dr. Exrstap. We have up until this time, but it looks now as if i; 


is going to be very difficult. The examinations are being given in 


every State in the Union this weekend, today and tomorrow. And 
if the usual number come, who have qualified in the past, we ar 
going to be absolute ly filled. 

Senator Torr. But to date you have not had to deny anyone? 

Dr. Exvstap. No. Everyone who is qualified has been admitted. 

Senator Tuyr. You are not, however, certain about the future? 

Dr. Eustap. We will have to have additional facilities to take car 
of those in the future. 

Senator Tuye. All right, s 

Dr. Exstrap. The only increase now is for $240,000 for a library 
and that is to add to the hundred thousand dollars which has been 
raised by the alumni and a $10,000 grant by the Eugene and Agnes 
Meyer Foundation here in W ashington. That will give us a librs ary 
costing $350,000 which will be adequate and will satisfy the require 
ments of the accreditation committee of the Middle States Committe: 
of Secondary Schools and Colleges. $410,000 was given us by 
Congress last year, and the same is requested this year. That wil! 
give us not enough money to add enough staff members, but we will 
just have to wait until sufficient funds are availaple. 

Surveys have been made, I think 5-year surveys, which have deter 
mined what our needs should be, and on the basis of those needs we 
are going ahead with our plans. And if we do get funds from yea: 
to year, we can increase the facilities to provide for from 500 to 700, 
which we maintain will be 'arge enough to take care of any who 
qualify for admission. 

That is the preliminary library-classroom plan that you see there 
The outside may not be just like that, because that is rather modern 
for the type of architecture we have. But the inside is exactly what 
we need. That was drawn up rather in a hurry, and money from our 
own private funds were used to pay for the preparation of it. But it 
does give us something to start with. 

Senator Tuyr. At this point we will have inserted the appropriation 
estimate, the tables and an explanation of the need for these funds 

(The material referred to follows :) 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 


Construction: For [an additional amount for] the construction of [buildings 
to accommodate deaf children] a library classroom building at the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, [$41,000] $240,000, to remain available until expended 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 


1953 gees - : : ee A oe es 
1954 : i ete Sa olen, Sie 
1955 ae eT 2 bo a 600 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1054 estimate | 1955 estimate 





1. Kendall School Annex $90, 000 | $41, 000 


| 
2 Library-classroom building 


$240, 000 


240, 000 


Obligations incurred ; / 90, 000 
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OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 
10 Lands and structures: 
1953 e 5 a 
1954 at 


1955 a eninnd bbd i ae 


_. $90, 000 
41, 000 
240, 000 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations) : 


1953 ; ° 90, 000 
1954 _ _ - . 2 win 41, 000 
1955 , ‘ 240, 000 


EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 
Kendall School annex 
The $41,000 appropriation in fiscal year 1954 was provided to supplement the 
appropriation of $90,000 in fiscal year 1953 for the construction of dormitory- 
classroom units for Kendall School to house elementary deaf children of division II 
of the District of Columbia. 


Library-classroom building, Gallaudet College 

Present library and classroom space is grossly inadequate. There are reading 
tables for approximately 65 students in the present library The present enroll 
ment of 262 clearly indicates the deficiency in library facilities. The shelf space 
in the present library is all taken to accommodate some 15,000 books. A library 
of 70,000 volumes is essential. 

In providing for a library-classroom building, the demand is met for an in- 
structional center supplying materials and facilities to support, and give proper 
impetus to, a curriculum well rounded to meet the criticisms of the accrediting 
group. 

In order to supply the necessary classroom facilities, provisions should be made 
in this construction for the teaching of courses in library science, a bookbinding 
laboratory, visual education, study carrels, and conference rooms for faculty and 
students—all adjacent to the materials needed for consultations. 

In addition to the classrooms described above, the building would contain 
reading rooms, reference rooms, staff work and office space, and a small auditorium 
to meet the needs of visual education and to serve as a chapel for the several 
religious groups represented on the campus. 

Consideration should be given to providing a lounge for the college students, 
faculty, and alumni, particubarly in view of the fact that the latter group has 
given of its time, interest, and money in providing a portion of the funds now 
available for this project. 

In 1952 Gallaudet College was denied accreditation by its regional accrediting 
group, the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which 
found the library’s collection far too small, its reading space small and congested, 
and which concluded that ‘‘* * * the library is not adequate to support the 
purposes and objectives of the institution.” 

if Gallaudet College is to become accredited, it must, among other things, have 
a new library capable of housing 70,000 volumes, seating a minimum of 200 
students, and providing other facilities as described above. 

Preliminary plans call for a building of 12,000 square feet per floor in the base- 
ment and first floor, with a second floor of approximately 6,000 square feet to 
accommodate a mezzanine balcony. The estimated cubic contents of such a 
structure would approximate 350,000 cubic feet. Construction would be fireproof, 
of masonry exterior walls, concrete floors with asphalt-tile finish, and with heat 
furnished from our central heating plant Modern lighting would be installed to 
give adequate foot-candles. Exposed cinder-block interior walls are proposed in 
all areas where such construction is consistent with the need and problems at hand 

Under date of August 27, 1953, the firm of A. Hamilton Wilson, AIA, and 
William N. Denton, Jr., AIA, associated architects of Washington, D. C., sub- 
mitted estimated costs of this structure, based on current construction costs, of 
approximately $350,000, including architectural and engineering fees of $20,000 
for plans, specifications, and supervision of construction work. If the money is 


provided, work may start on or about July 1, 1954, with completion in 9 months 
or by April 1955. 

The request for appropriated funds contained herein amounts to $240,000. 
About 25 vears ago the Gallaudet Alumni Association raised $50,000 for such a 
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building and presented it to our board of directors. Supplementary alumni fund 
and sound investments have increased that amount to $100,000, which is now 
available Also, during the past year the board of directors has prevailed upo 
the Eugene Meyer Foundation to tender the sum of $10,000, if matched by a: 
equal sum, for construction purposes 

Detailed plans and specifications and working drawings are now being prepared 
by the foregoing architects and should be available for examination at an earl 
date. The cost of these plans will be advanced from the alumni funds of the 
institution provided for the construction of this building. 

Senator Tuye. You are afraid to even start modernizing, for fear 
that the others will stand out as more ancient than they actually are 

Dr. Evsrap. The last new building was erected in 1917. 

Senator Taye. This is a nice-looking building that you have on 
this general draft here. 

Dr. Exstap. That would answer very nicely. 

I would be glad to answer any questions. I don’t know what 
you especially want to have. 

Senator THyr. You don’t receive regular college credits now, do 
you? 

Dr. Eustap. We are not accredited as a college by the accrediting 
agency, although our graduates go out and do graduate work in hear- 
ing colleges the same as other graduates do. 

However, they always go in on trial 

Senator Tuyr. Are you trying to get accreditation? 

Dr. Eustap. Yes, we are trying to get accredited standing. 

Senator Tuyr. When do you hope you can really succeed? 

Dr. Evstap. We tried in 1952, and we made up our minds we 
wouldn’t try again until we are practically sure to get it. 

Senator Toye. What were the difficulties that kept you from being 
so recognized? 

Dr. Exstap. Physical equipment and staff. 

Senator Toye. You mean, in other words, your staff is limited, and 
your physical equipment didn’t meet the standard? 

Dr. Eustap. On our staff, for instance, we didn’t have enough 
Ph. D.’s. 

Senator Tuyr. What was lacking in the physical equipment, that 
was the most outstanding? 

Dr. Eustap. Well, our library. Then the next is an activities 
building; a gymnasium, in other words. 

We have the first gym built in the District, and it is 50 by 75 feet 
It has to accommodate six separate units. We have a hay barn 
which we are hoping to make into an auxiliary gymnasium this sum- 
mer, which will be just as large as the one we have now, 50 by 75 feet, 
and that would help some, but it is only a temporary expedient. 

Then we have no other buildings that we can change over. We 
have taken faculty homes and made them into schoolrooms and 
dormitory rooms, but all available space is exhausted, and we have no 
more to use. 

Dr. Arwoop. May | interject that I have never seen such ingenuity 
as Dr. Elstad has shown in the adaptation of old buildings to new uses. 

Dr. Eustap. We are, of course, quite crowded. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the only question that I have. 

Thank you very much. 
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Foop AND DruG ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF CHARLES W. CRAWFORD, COMMISSIONER OF 
FOOD AND DRUGS, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION; 
GEORGE P. LARRICK, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF FOOD AND 
DRUGS, FOOD AND DRUG ADMINISTRATION; RUSSELL R. LAR- 
MON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DHEW; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DHEW, AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET 
OFFICER, DHEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For necessary expenses for carrying out the Federal 
Food. Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U. 8. C. 301-392); the Tea 
Importation Act, as amended (21 U. 8. C. 41-50); the Import Milk Act (21 
U1. 8. CG. 141-149); the Federal Caustic Poison Act (15 U. 8. C. 401-411); and 
the Filled Milk Act, as amended (21 U. 8. C. 61-64); reporting and illustrating 
the results of investigations; purchase of chemicals, apparatus, and scientific 
equipment; not to exceed $2,000 for payment in advance for special [test] tests 
and analyses by contract; and payment of fees, travel, and per diem in connection 
with studies of new developments pertinent to food and drug enforcement opera- 
tions; $5,200,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Increase (+-) 


Item 1954 estimate | 1955estimate| or decrease 
(~-) 
Appropriation or estimate $5, 200, 000 $5, 200, 000 
Transfers from other appropriations... 35, 200 $35, 200 
Reimbursements from other agencies - - 49, 000 49, 000 
Total obligations _ - . ! 5, 284, 200 5, 249, 000 35, 200 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Description Totes Change 


| 
| 
’ } tan 
| Positions; Amount | Positions}; Amount 
| 


i. General enforcement operations 774 | $4, 959, 000 774 | $4, 924, 000 — $35, 000 
2. General administration 65 | 276, 200 65 276, 000 200 
resting for other agencies- | 6 | 49, 000 | 6 49, 000 
| woul 
Total obligations . - - .. 845 | 5, 284, 200 845 | 5, 249, 000 35, 200 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat 
Total num ber of permanent positions 925 845 | 84 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 1| 
A verage num ber of all employees 886 829 8] 


Average salaries and grades | 
General schedule grades 





Average salary $5, 420 $5, 572 | $5, 660 
Average grade GS-8.2 GS-8.4 | GS-84 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 

A verage salary $2, 931 $2, 971 $3,014 

A verage grade CPC-3.3 CPC-3.3 CPC-3 

01 Personal services 

Permanent positions $4, 728, 813 $4, 533, 800 | #, 514, 000 
Other positions 10, 605 4,800 | 4, 804 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 17, 934 17, 000 17, 000 
Payment above basic rates 8, 846 7,000 } 7,000 
Total personal services 4, 766, 198 4, 562, 600 | , 542, 800 
02 Travel 211, 830 190, 900 | 184, 900 
03 Transportation of things 38, 732 30, 100 29, 100 
04 Communication services 54,171 65, 300 65, 900 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 056 1, 800 1, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction 33, 300 33, 300 
07 Other contractual services 87, 800 85, 000 
Services performed by other agencies___- 33, 562 26, 500 | 26, 500 
08 Supplies and materials 205, 141 167, 000 161, 700 
Samples &5, 867 87, 600 87, 600 
09 Equipment 77,113 28, 800 27, 900 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 285 300 300 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 125 2, 200 2, 200 
Obligations Incurred _. H ' 5, 628, 250 5, 284, 200 5, 249, 000 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 
(Indefinite appropriation, special account) 


Salaries and expenses, certification and inspection services: For expenses neces- 
rary for the certification or inspection of certain products in accordance with 
sections 406, 504, 506, 507, 664, 702A, and 706 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U. 8. C. 346, 354, 356, 357, 364, 372a, and 376), 
the aggregate of the advance deposits during the current fiscal year to cover pay- 
ment of fees by applicants for certification or inspection of such products, to 
remain available until expended. The total amount herein appropriated shall 
be available for personal services; purchase cf chemicals, apparatus, and scientific 
equipment; and the refund of advance deposits for which no service has been 
rendered. 

Amounts available for obligation 


| Increase (+-) 


Item 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate | or decrease 
(—) 
Total appropriation or estimate $1, 045, 000 $1, 045, 000 | ‘ 
Prior year balance available 555, 483 509, 968 | —$45, 515 
Balance available in subsequent years — 509, 968 — 509, 968 
Total obligations ‘ 1, 090, 515 1, 045, 000 —45, 515 


Application of funds 
| 1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 
Description - — — 


| Positions Amount | Positions; Amount | Positions| Amount 
| 


1. Certification services 158 $991, 000 154 $945, 485 | —4| —$45, 515 
2. Seafood inspection 7 14 68, 300 14 68, 300 | 
3. Refunds and awards 31, 215 31, 215 | 


Total obligations 172 | 1,000, 515 168 | 1,045, 000 -4| —45,515 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 176 172 168 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 1 1 
Average number of all employees - - - 166 168 160 

Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary-..- $4, 919 $5,071 | $5, 159 
Average grade . . GS8-7.5 GS-7.6 G8-7.6 

Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary... $2, 834 $2, 821 | $2, 863 
Average grade... CPC-2.7 CPC-27 CPC-27 


1 Personal services: 


Permanent positions $781, 089 $806, 100 | $784, 485 

Other positions. . 4, 666 2,000 | 2, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - 2, 991 3, 100 | 3, 100 
Payment above basic rates 28, 248 | 15, 500 | 15, 500 
Total personal services 816, 994 | 826, 700 | ” $05, 08S 

2 Travel.... 11, 453 12,000 | 11, 000 
Transporte ation of things - 700 800 | 700 

4 Communication services 3, 577 | 7, 100 | 7, 100 
Printing and reproduction. 9, 180 8, 800 &, 400 
17 Other contractual services - - 50, 686 34, 400 | 34, 400 
Services performed by other agencies 36, 566 24, 500 24, 500 

18 Supplies and materials 102, 870 101, 600 | 99, 100 
Samples -..._- ; 4, 262 4, 500 4, 500 

9 Equipment 15, 526 37, 400 17, 500 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 31, 210 81, 215 31, 215 
15 Taxes and assessments 2 1, 263 1, 500 1, 500 
Obligations incurred 1, 084, 287 1,000, 515 1, 045, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, the task of the Food and Drug 
Administration is to protect the public from harmful, insanitary, or 
falsely labeled foods, drugs, cosmetics, therapeutic devices, and related 
products, and to require their informative labeling. This objective is 
sought through enforcement of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act and four related laws (Tea Importation, Import Milk, Federal 
Caustic Poison, and Filled Milk Acts). 

The jurisdiction of the law begins with the introduction of these 
products into interstate commerce, or offer for importation into the 
country, and ends only upon sale to the ultimate consumer. It 
protects not only the consumer but relieves the legitimate producer 
from unfair competition by the careless and unscrupulous. 

Legal remedies for violations of the act are (1) seizure of the offend- 
ing goods to prevent them from reaching consumers; (2) criminal 
prosecution of persons or firms responsible for violations; and (3) 
injunction to prohibit further violations. These proceedings are 
instituted in the Federal courts by United States attorneys on evidence 
collected by the Food and Drug Administration and transmitted 
through the General Counsel’s Office of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Department of Justice. 

We encourage producers by every proper means to comply with the 
law and to correct voluntarily undesirable conditions and practices 
which may lead to violations. The degree of compliance so induced 
cannot be measured but we know it is a highly important factor in 
consumer protection. 
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ENFORCEMENT STAFF 


To enforce these statutes we had on January 14 a staff of 797 
employees who are paid from the annual appropriation out of general! 
funds of the Treasury. ‘This does not include 163 employees paid out 
of fees for certification and iaspection services, discussed later. Ou 
enforcement staff included only 194 food and drug inspectors to cover 
the entire country. The balance were mostly chemists, bacteriologists 
pharmacologists, mic roanal} sts, physicians, scientific technicians 
laboratory helpers, aaimal caretakers, clerical help, and administrativ: 
and supervisory personnel. Of this staff 290 were located in Wash 
ington and 507 in the field. 

In addition to the annual appropriation for general enforcement, w: 
are authorized to use the fees collected for the pretesting and certifi 
cation of five antibiotics, insulin, and coal-tar colors for use in foods 
drugs, or cosmetics and for supplying inspection service to seafood 
packers who voluntarily subscribe to it. This work is financed 
entirely by fees paid by the manufacturers and packers. On January 

4, the staff under this appropriation was 163, of which 130 were in 
Washington and 33 in the field, including 15 food and drug inspectors 
whose work supports the certification services. 


FIELD SERVICE 


The field service is divided into 16 districts with headquarters at 
strategic points. Each has its staff of inspectors and chemists and a 
laboratory. In addition to the 16 headquarters establishments there 
are 36 other cities where one or more inspectors are permanently 
assigned. All inspection work and most analytical work on regulatory 
samples is done in the field. 

Senator Ture. If I may interrupt at that point. In the event you 
have the 16 districts, and each district has its staff of inspectors and 
its own chemists and laboratory, then why is it necessary to have so 
many in the Washington office? That is the question that now occurs 
to me. I am not questioning the number, excepting that I don’t 
quite understand why you should have to have 290 located in Wash- 
ington and 507 in the field. If, in the field, you have the specific 
headquarters, and you have the laboratories, and your chemists are 
in those laboratories, it isn’t a question of sending all the samples 
back to a central office in Washington for the chemist to do the work 
in determining violations, and so ‘forth. 

Therefore it does strike me that you have got a pretty large staff here 
in Washington. That is what leads me to ask the question. 

Mr. Larmon. May Mr. Crawford’s answer to that question be 
inserted? He will appear in a few minutes. 

Senator Rosertson. Mr. Chairman, the witness says in the next 
paragraph that they have certain services for which the manufacturers 
pay, and they support a program of pretesting and certification of 
certain antibiotics, and so forth, and in that program there are 163, 
of which 130 are in Washington. 

That is almost one-half of the Washington staff, which are supported 
by the fees of the manufacturers. 

I would assume that if the manufacturers paying for this program 
had too many in Washington, they would say something about it. 
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Senator Tuyr. The manufacturer, however, doesn’t know so much 
about what constitutes the costs here. He has to have this inspection, 
before he is permitted to go out and sell his product. 

Mr. Larmon. I assume he submits his samples to the laboratory 
here, but again I should prefer to have Dr. Crawford give an accurate 
answer to that. 

Senator Taye. Then we will proceed and come back to that ques- 
tion when Dr. Crawford comes. 


SPECIALIZED ANALYSIS 


Mr. Larmon. All field personnel and much of the Washington per- 
sonnel work interchangeably on all of the regulated commodity groups 
(foods, drugs, cosmetics), both domestic and import. Products re- 
quiring certain specialized analyses which field laboratories are not 
equipped to do are sent to the Washington laboratories. The primary 
functions of the Washington laboratories are the development of 
more efficient and accurate methods of analyses; the development 
of food standards; toxicological, pharmacological, and nutritional 
studies of products subject to regulation; and studies of the preventive 
and therapeutic values of drugs and devices. 

Because the enforcement appropriation will support only a small 
staff, our regulatory functions must be restricted to a highly selective 
spot-check basis. Careful planning is required to secure uniformity 
of action throughout the United States and to assure that violations 
most important to consumers receive first attention. 


FUNDS REQUESTED 


We are requesting for 1955 the same appropriation as that granted 
for 1954. Actually the funds for operations will be about $17,600 
less because of the contemplated absorption of the cost of penalty 
mail. Further curtailment will occur from absorption of within- 
grade promotions. 

In considering the need for the requested appropriation it is help- 
ful to compare the workload and available manpower for the enforce- 
ment of the present law with that for the Food and Drugs Act of 
1906 which it replaced in 1938. 

The act of 1938 and later amendments increased the workload 
several times by new provisions extending jurisdiction to cosme tics, 
therapeutic devices, and certain types of drugs hitherto unregulated ; 
by outlawing drugs that are dangerous when taken as directed by the 
label; by requiring adequate testing of new drugs for safety before 
marketing; by broadening the provisions on sanitation; by providing 
for the establishment of food standards and tolerances for poisons, 
such as insecticidal residues, in foods; by requiring informative label- 
ing; by prohibiting the retail sale of dangerous drugs from interstate 
sources except upon prescription; by regulating the sale of yellow 
oleomargarine in public eating plac es regardless of whether it comes 
from interstate or intrastate sources; and by extending the sweep 
of the law beyond interstate transportation to cover the subject com- 
modities throughout channels of distribution, including warehouse 
and other storage, wholesale and retail establishments until final sale 
to the consumer. 
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The 1938 act was summed up by the Supreme Court in these 
words: 


The purposes of this legislation thus touch phases of the lives and health of 
people which in the circumstances of modern industrialism, are largely beyond 
self-protection * * *, 


WORKLOAD EXPANSION 


The personnel for the enforcement of the 1906 act had grown 
slowly until an average employment of 616 was reached in 1938 
A program of expansion was begun to meet the augmented workload 
of the 1938 law which carried the average employment to 831 in 1941 
A continued gradual expansion until the workload could be ade- 
quately met was planned, but with the onset of World War II these 
plans were abandoned for the duration. After V-E Day the average 
employment for 1946 rose to 877 and by 1951 reached 944. A 
limitation imposed upon the appropriations spent for personal services 
reduced the average employment of 1952 to 919 and subsequent 
budgetary cuts have brought the estimated average employment to 
826 for 1954 and 815 for 1955. 

Through these years the workload was further increasing by the 
growth in population, by expanding technological processes or pro- 
duction, and by the continuing increase in the proportion of the total 
production of these commodities that are introduced into interstate 
commerce. 

Consumers spend about one-fourth of their total income for foods, 
drugs, cosmetics, and therapeutic devices. The retail value of these 
commodities which move annually in interstate commerce is about 
$50 billion, an average of around a quarter billion dollars for each 
inspector on our rolls. About 96,000 manufacturing, processing, 
and warehousing establishments do a substantial interstate business. 
At out current rate of operations each of these can be inspected once 
in about 12 years. The amount of these commodities to which 
attention can be given annually through inspection of factories and 
warehouses and by examination of representative official samples 
from interstate shipments is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the 
total interstate traffic. Official samples are collected only when 
information, usually obtained by inspection, indicates probable vio- 
lations. Over the past several years an average of about 20 percent 
of the official domestic samples have been found so seriously in viola- 
tion as to warrant court action. Unquestionably the work could be 
multiplied severalfold without approaching the point of diminishing 
returns. 


WORK CATEGORIES 


Our work is divided in three broad categories. First and most 
important is that on articles which directly menace health. Second 
in importance is that on insanitary or decomposed products, only 
some of which can be proved to be health menaces. Third is that 
on economic cheats and frauds like the sale of horsemeat as beef, 
or pumping water into poultry before freezing. Work on the latter 
category has not been emphasized but is largely a byproduct of 
inspections to detect violations in the first two categories. About 
20 percent or less of our total effort is in the third category, yet the 
amount saved to consumers by protection against these frauds is 
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much more than the 3% cents per capita tax required to support the 
service at its present level. The more important protection against 
dangerous and insanitary products is clear added profit. 

The reduction of approximately 8 percent below the revised budget 
in the 1954 appropriation has brought a corresponding reduction in 
inspection and laboratory work and other enforcement activities. 
Work on economic cheats has been substantially reduced, as well as 
work on sanitation problems. With the most careful and efficient 
management those activities cannot be increased under the funds 
which we are permitted to request for 1955. We believe that every 
dollar requested is essential for the protection of the public health and 
welfare. We pledge continuation of the most effective use possible 
of whatever funds are granted. 


WASHINGTON STAFF 


Senator Tuyr. On the first page of the prepared statement, here, 
when we get down to the next to the last paragraph, the report stated 
that of this staff 290 were located in Washington and 507 in the field, 
and then, over on the second page, there is reference to the 16 districts 
with headquarters at strategic points: 

Each has its staff of inspectors and chemists and a laboratory. In addition to 
the 16 headquarters establishments there are 36 other cities where 1 or more 
inspectors are permanently assigned. 

In other words, the only reason I raised the question was that in 
the event you have the 16 districts and you have the chemists and 
the laboratories there, why would it be necessary to have 290 located 
in the Washington office and only 507 in the field? I thought it 
sounded as if your office staff here in Washington was topheavy, 
considering the fact that you had these 16 districts, with chemists at 
work in the laboratories out in the field. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It looks like it, on its face. 

Senator Tuy. Jt struck me that way, and that is the reason I 
thought we ought to have an explanation of it. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Mr. Chairman, the work of the Food and Drug 
Administration in detecting adulterations and misbrandings has al- 
ways been primarily a scientific task, and with the increasing com- 
plexities of the products that are produced by these industries, par- 
ticularly in the drug field, more and more scientific work is required 
in order to evaluate these products. Our field chemists, our operating 
chemists, do very little research work. Most of their work is to take 
samples the inspectors collect and subject them to methods of ex- 
amination that have been worked out by the research group. 

Now, to back up these field chemists and furnish them with the 
tools they need and to keep developing new tools as the occasion 
requires, we do have a heavy staff of research workers here in 
Washington. 

They are assembled and integrated in our laboratories here and are 
undertaking to solve many difficult problems in connection with this 
work which can’t be handled by the chemist who is doing a routine 
type of investigation. 

There is a certain amount of examination of samples, too, by our 
Washington laboratories, where unusually difficult scientific tech- 
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niques are required and where the specialist we have in our organiza- 
tion is one of the research team here in Washington. 

So, in order to back up these field chemists and inspectors, we have 
to maintain a pretty large staff of investigators here to get at the facts 
required for enforcement 


PHARMACOLOGICAL DIVISION 


Now, there is another type of investigation that is going on which 
is not designed merely to produce methods for field use. That is 
typified by our Pharmacological Division, which is continually testing 
new products that are introduced into our food and drug supplies, 
evaluating them in terms of their toxicity, the safety of their use under 
the directions for use which are prescribed for them. That laboratory 
also evaluates the toxicity of new chemical additives to food products, 
which is an increasing problem, because of the multiplying number of 
new chemicals which are being proposed, and many of them actually 
used, in our food supplies. A thorough evaluation of them from the 
standpoint of their toxicity is necessary, aside from methods of detect- 
ing their presence. When methods are worked out and perfected, 
they are referred to the field chemists for their use. 

That, in general, is the explanation of why this looks on paper like 
a top-heavy staff. 

Senator Tuye. In other words, all your research is done here in 
Washington? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Practically all of it. There is very little research 
done in the field. 

Senator Tuyr. The routine activity is just the routine regulatory 
action which has already been established, and they are not searching 
or doing any research in that office at all, except as it may acc identally 
lead to some sort of a finding, where one chemist may refer to the 
home office here with respect to something he has uncovered. 

Mr. Crawrorp. What we are trying to do, Mr. Chairman, continu- 
ously, is to keep surveying and resurveying the different units in our 
whole setup, the different types of skills we are employing, the number 
of men having those skills, so as to make a balanced team, considering 
both the field and the Washington organization we try to keep some 
sort of rational balance between the number of chemists aad inspectors 
that we have, for example, the number of administrative officers, the 
number of clerical employees, the number of laboratory technicians, 
laboratory helpers, so as to make a balanced team for the Nation as 
a whole. 

Mr. Larrick. One task that takes a lot of people: We are required, 
as you know, to test all of the penic ‘illin and certain other antibiotics 
before they are sold, but we can’t afford to have the facilities in the 
field districts to do that. So we have a rather large group, about 130 
people, who do nothing but deal with certification. Their salaries 
are all paid for by fees. 

Senator Ture. Did that raise any questions in your mind, Senator 
Robertson? 

Senator Ronertson. No, I think that is a logical explanation. I 
think it is a very vital work that they do, and we would like to be 
assured that they are going to do it right. 
Mr. Larrick. We are going to do our best. 
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Senator Ropertson. “The life you save may be your own. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I wanted to first express our gratitude, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the time you gave us to make the background presentation 
the other day, and I do not wish to impose unduly upon your time 
after you were so generous then. 

If you prefer, we will forego the detailed reading. 

Senator Ropertson. Let me ask: Was there any indication when 
vou testified before the House that they were not willing to give you 
the full budget estimate? 

Mr. Crawrorp. I have no way of estimating, Senator Robertson, 
just w hat the House may want to do about what we presented to them. 

They asked a number of questions, but I was unable to get an 
indication as to whether they felt they should give us the entire 
amount asked for or whether they felt otherwise about it. 


DUPLICATION OF HEARINGS 


Senator Ropertson. Printing has gotten to be quite an item in 
these hearings, and no good point would be made by fully duplicating 
the entire activities of a bureau on both sides of the Capitol. Ordi- 
narily, the House will have extensive hearings, and they will pass a 
bill and send it to us, and we can see, if they make any cuts, why 
they make them, and then we can center our attention on that. This 
committee has recently had some hearings of the other bureaus, the 
Public Health Service, for instance, and they spent about 3 days 
outlining the character of the work they do. ‘Well, occasionally it is 
a good thing to have a printed record of all the detailed activities of 

bureau. But once you have established that record, no point is 
made in repeating each year all the details of your operations, for 
which you alre ady bales a printed record, with which the Congress is 
supposed to be familiar. Then the testimony that is pertinent is how 
much money you need, and we can center on that. 

Mr. Chairman, so far as I am personally concerned, I appreciate 
the importance of this work, and | think the House has had, as the 
witness has said, very extensive hearings, more so than we have time 
to make. 

If the House makes any cut in this bill and sends it to us, we can 
then look at the testimony on the House side to see if we think the 
cut is justified or not. 

So far as I am personally concerned, I have no present inclination 
to question the accuracy of the estimates submitted to us by the 
Budget Bureau as to the actual needs of this activity. 

Senator Tuyr. Then if you have nothing further, Dr. Crawford, 
that will complete your presentation. 

Your are asking for some additional help? 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Mr. Crawrorp. The budget calls for exactly the same figure that 
was given us by the Congress last year. It doesn’t mean quite that 
much in positions, however, because we are planning under this 
budget to absorb some $17,000 worth of penalty mail and also to 
absorb within-grade promotions. So the total average employment 
will be somewhat less than it was for the current fiscal year. 
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Mr. Larrick. There will be fourteen man-years less under this 
budget than under the 1953 budget. 

Senator Taye. Do you think you can continue to work, meeting all 
the requirements, if you reduce your staff? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Senator, this is the type of work where you can 
profitably expend funds whether they are half what we are getting 
now or three time what we are getting now. The activities on economic 
cheats and frauds, those things which affect the public’s pocketbook, 
and perhaps do not affect health, are a division of our work to which 
we give the least emphasis, perhaps only 20 percent of our total time, 
but it saves to the American public much more than the taxes that 
support this work. The protection the public gets in the field of those 
adulterations and misbrandings which affect health, or are in the 
field of sanitation, which may or may not affect health, is sheer addi- 
tional profit. 

The field is wide open for much more work than we are doing right 
now. It is a matter of judgment of the administration and the 
Congress as to how much should be put on this work. We could 
utilize more money advantageously. But money doesn’t grow on 
trees. It has to come from somewhere. And there has to be some 
sort of a compromise made. We will take upon ourselves the obliga- 
tion to give the most effective public protection possible, whatever 
budget is given us. 

Senator Tuyen. I was just sitting here making a sort of a study of 
the entire itemized group in your appropriations, and I turn to that 
and I do see that you have a minus here of $35,200. That is generally 
the endorcement operations. 

And then, under the general administration, you have a $200 minus. 

What are you doing in the field of trying to determine whether 
there is any fraud in the sale of oleomargarine? Because we have 
had some reports that you just wouldn’t get around to make all the 
necessary inspections in 25 years’ time. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is on the restaurant work. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. And I just wondered whether there is a 
public law on the statute books that means absolutely nothing and 
is just absolutely laughed at. 


DISTRIBUTION 





OF OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. Crawrorp. We have done some rather effective work further 
back in the line of distribution on oleomargarine. 

Mr. Larrick. On the public eating houses, we were able to inspect, 
in 1952, 17,930 out of a total of over 525,000. But when we got our 
very sharp appropriation cut last year, we had to drop that back, 
along with lots of other things, so that we only inspected 10,979 out 
of 525,000 retail establishments. And we have cut all our other 
economic work. 

Senator Toye. Where you did inspect, what did you find the situa- 
tion to be? 

Mr. Larrick. We found that in 1952, the percentage not fully in 
compliance was about 15 percent, but in 1953, the percentage not in 
compliance had dropped down to 12 percent, showing probably wider 
information about the requirements of the statute had gotten around. 
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Senator Taye. When do you make your next report? 

Mr. Larrick. At the end of this fiscal year. But we are carrying 
on at a level somewhat lower than the 1953 level. 

We have had some sensational cases this year that involved boot- 
legging of oleomargarine on a large scale, where people deliberately 
would buy a half million or a million pounds of oleomargarine and 
convert it in a hidden establishment to butter simply by taking off 
the oleomargarine label and putting “butver’”’ on it. We had others 
who mixed oleomargarine and sold it to bakers as butter. 

Senator Toyz. What did you do to them? 

Mr. Larrick. We prosecuted them. We have indictments pend- 
ing. 

Senator Toye. What were the penalties imposed? 

Mr. Larrick. Do you want the names in the record? 

Senator Toye. As long as you are reading them, you might as well 
vive the names, so that the record contains it. 


CASE CITED 


Mr. Larrick. The August Food Products Co., and Henry August, 
Newark, N. J., on a plea of guilty in March 1953, was sentenced to 
pay a $500 fine on each. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, how much was involved in that? How 
many pounds of oleomargarine? 

Mr. Larrick. It is very difficult to estimate with any accuracy 
how much money somebody stole, because they hide their operation. 

Senator Ropertson. What was the offense charged? 

Mr. Larrick. He bought it as cleomargarine, ‘took the oleomar- 
garine label off, and sold it to the public as butter, making a profit 
of some 60 cents a pound by so doing. 

Senator Ture. How much did you confiscate at the time? 

Mr. Larrick. In this particular case, we were able to get hold of 
about 5,000 pounds. 

Senator Tuyn. And he was getting about 60 cents a pound profit. 
That would be 5,000 times .60 or $3,000, and he got fined $500. He 
could go right back next day and start again. That is the irony of 
such a penalty. That is why I wanted to get that in the record. 
Because there were 5,000 pounds involved in this one confiscation, 
and he got a $500 fine. And you don’t know how long he has been 
in operation before you confiscated that lot? 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. We knew he had been for some 
time before we found it. 

Senator Toye. But he may have been selling thousands and 
thousands of pounds daily at that enormous profit. He could pay 
that and go off and sit down and rest and then start all over again. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That would seem to be in the nature of a license 
fee, Senator. 

Senator Taye. And I think there is a real need for something here, 
because it is bad enough to have 7 or 8 percent dairy surpluses, of our 
present milk production. 

Senator Rosrertson. I don’t imagine he had any brisk sales, though, 
after this prosecution, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuy. Beg pardon? 
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Senator Ropertson. After the people found what they had been 
getting from him, I don’t imagine he had any brisk sales for butter 
after the prosecution. 

1 would like to ask the witness: When was the first Federal law 
passed requiring a Federal license to sell oleomargarine? 

Mr. Larrick. Senator, I don’t know. I would have to look that 
up and supply that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The first Federal law which required retail grocers to purchase a Federal licens: 
before they covid legally sell margarine was enacted on August 2, 1886 (24 Stat. 
209). 

Senator Rogerson. It must have been a long time, because | 
commenced practicing law on July 1, 1908. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Those laws were on the books before the turn of 
the century. 

Senator RoBERTSON. In 1908, I had a little merchant who couldn't 
read and write, who didn’t know anything about the law, and he had 
been selling oleomargarine without a Federal license. An mspecto! 
caught him, and he was indicted and was summoned down to Federal 
court in Lynchburg, about 50 miles from where I lived. I got down 
there. and I found that the statute of limitations had run against the 
crime, and they were just a year or two late in indicting him. So 
when I mentioned that to the judge, he just threw the indictment out. 
That was one of my first cases. 

Mr. Larrick. The second one was a smaller case, Albert Silberman, 
trading as the Sunny Brook Dairy Co. at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

And, again, we don’t know how extensively he operated, but he 
was a small operator. The court there fined him $400. 

Senator Tuyr. What did they confiscate? 

Mr. Larrick. 1 think we only got our hands on a few hundred 
pounds. 

Then there was Herman Lerich of Brooklyn, N. Y., in July of 1953, 
who pled guilty and was given a thousand dollar fine and given a 
l-year jail sentence, which the court suspended and put him on pro- 
bation for 5 years. 

Now, in our opinion, that is a rather effective deterrent, if you have a 
jail sentence hanging over your head, and you are on probation for 5 
years 

Senator Ronertson. Do you have any instances where the manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine put it on the market with the claim that it 
has been enriched to the point where it is as nutritive as butter, and 
they haven’t actually done it? 

Mr. Larrick. Yes, one case I was going to mention, was a case 
where the enrichment wasn’t up to what it was supposed to be. That 
doesn’t happen often. But occasionally the amount of vitamin A and 
D that they put in will fall below the standard. 1 think generally 
when it happens, it is the lack of care rather than deliberation. It 
doesn’t happen often. 

Senator Ture. Do you feel that you have enough inspectors so 
that you can rightfully protect the public against this fraudulent 
practice of mislabeling, even in the case of the product oleomargarine? 
Because there is a tremendous opportunity for profit. The process 
has so perfected it that nothing short of a chemist’s laboratory test 
can determine whether it is oleo or whether it is butter. 
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Mr. Larrick. We have this choice to make. We have three classes 


of jobs that we have to do. 


One is to protect the public health against dangerous drugs and 
poisonous foods. 

Senator Tuyr. That is No. 1, is it not? 

Mr. Larrick. That is No.1. Then we have No. 2, to protect the 
public against rot, filth, dec cceacindaas 

In that field we seize 111 tons every week. 

Then if we have any money left over, we can go after economic 
cheats like oleomargarine sold as butter. 

Frankly, we are not doing much in that field. 


INSPECTIONS OF SHORT WEIGHT 


Senator Ture. You are not doing much in the short weight? 

Mr. Larrick. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Of course, the State has its inspection in the field 
of short weight. But you do hreve the positive Federal responsibility 
in the fraudulent operations in connection with oleomargarine. 

Mr. Larrick. That is right. 

Senator Rospertrson. Why is it when you broil a trout in butter, 
the oil in the butter doesn’t separate from the soluble, and you get a 
nice brown trout, but if you try to broil one in oleomargarine the oil 
comes out of the oleomargarine, and it is not nearly as good to broil a 
fish in? 

Senator Ture. I am just sorry that he isn’t on a commercial, with 
that. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is just a difference in the physical properties of 
the two products, primarily. The butter is a better emulsion. In 
other words, the fat and the moisture in butter stay together more 
tenaciously than the fat and the moisture do in the oleomargarine. 

Senator Rospertson. And that makes butter better to cook with. 

Mr. Crawrorp. It is a matter of preference, Senator. 

Senator Toye. That is what you would call the height of diplo- 
macy. 

Senator Rogertrson. The same thing is true of fried chicken. 

Mr. Larrick. Do you want the rest of these? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. Let’s make a complete insertion in the record, 
so that it shows what you have done in that field of fraudulent opera- 
tions in the oleomargarine pack and sales. 

Does that complete your statement? 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Inspection of public-eating places to determine whether they are complying 
with the amendment of March 16, 1950, to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act which required public-eating places serving margarine to give adequate 
notice of that fact to the public. 

Number of public -eating places in the United States, 525,000 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 
Number of public-eating places inspected 23, 745 17, 930 19, 979 
Number serving margarine not fully in compliance 4, 609 2, 699 1, 348 
Percentage inspected not fully in compliance 19.4 15.1 12 
Formal hearings accorded _- 83 134 256 


44672—54 38 
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Restaurant violations under the margarine amendment referred to the Federal couris 


Defendant Date and place of termination and sentence 


David E. Lemay and Ida I. Lemay, doing | Jan. 19, 1954: On a plea of guilty in Federal court at Provi- 
business as Dave's Seafood Restaurant, a dence, R. I. A fine of $25 was assessed against each de- 
partnership, Portsmouth, R. I fendant. Each defendant placed on probation for 1 year 

Total fine $50. 

Alphonse Vincellette, trading as Al’s Lunch, | Apr. 22, 1953: Upon a plea of guilty in Federal court at 

Pawtucket, R. I Providence, R. I. Defendant was fined $10. 


BUTTER COUNTERFEITING OR “BUTTERLEGGING” CASES 


August Food Products Co. and Henry | Mar. 27, 1953: Upon a plea of guilty at Newark, N.J. Th« 
August, Newark, N. J corporation and Henry August were each fined $500. 
Alfred Silberman, an individual, trading as | Dec. 10, 1953: Upon a plea of guilty at Utica, N. Y., Silber- 

Sunny Brook Dairy Co., Saratoga Springs, man was fined $400. 
N.Y 
Herman Lerich, Brooklyn, N. Y July 6, 1953: Upon a plea of guilty at Brooklyn, N. Y 


Lerich was fined $1,000 and given a 1 year jail suspended 
sentence, and placed on probation for 5 years. 
Morris Abramson (alias Murray Abramson | May 14, 1953: Upon a plea of guilty at Newark, N. J., 
und George Murray), Newark, N. J Abramson was fined $500, given a 1 year suspended jail 
sentence and placed on probation for 1 year. 
James Paolino, trading as James Paolino & | Paolino was indicted Apr. 13, 1953, by the grand jury at 
Sons, Cranston, R. I | Providence, R. I. On Feb. 17, 1954 at Providence the 
Government put on a full case before a jury, following 
which Paolino changed his plea to guilty without putting 
on any witnesses. On Mar. 15, 1954 fined $100 on each 
of 2 counts. Placed on probation for 1 year on each 
count. Same to run concurrently. 


LOW FAT CASE REFERRED TO FEDERAL COURT 


Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha, Nebr. | Feb. 26, 1954. Tried at Omaha, Nebr. Briefs are now 
before the court but no decision as yet. 


‘ ~ + ~ +? ny 
FREEDMEN’S HosPITAL 


STATEMENTS OF DR. CHARLES E. BURBRIDGE, SUPERINTENDENT, 
PAUL B. CORNELY, MEDICAL DIRECTOR; HENRY H. BAIRD, 
BUDGET AND FISCAL DIRECTOR, FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL; AND 
JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for operation and maintenance, 
including repairs, furnishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel used by 
employees in the performance of their official duties; transfer of funds to the 
appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Howard University”’ for salaries of technical 
and professional personnel detailed to the hospital; payments to the appropria- 
tion of Howard University for actual cost of heat, light, and power furnished by 
such university; [$3,104,000] $2,880,000: Provided, That no intern or resident 
physician receiving compensation from this appropriation on a full-time basis 
shall receive compensation in the form of wages or salary from any other appro- 
priation in this title: Provided further, That the District of Columbia shall pay 
by check to Freedmen’s Hospital, upon the Surgeon General’s request, in advance 
at the beginning of each quarter, such amount as the Surgeon General calculates 
will be earned on the basis of rates approved by the Bureau of the Budget for the 
care of patients certified by the District of Columbia. Bills rendered by the 
Surgeon General on the basis of such calculations shall not be subject to audit 
or certification in advance of payment; but proper adjustment of amounts which 
have been paid in advance on the basis of such calculations shall be made at the 
end of each quarter: Provided further, That the Surgeon General may delegate 
the responsibilities imposed upon him by the foregoing proviso. 
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deral courts Amounts available for obligation 





‘ntence 
Increase 


Item 1954 estimate | 1955estimate| (+-) or de- 
court at Provi | crease (—) 
gainst each is “ - - ~ - 

\tion for 1 year 
\tal appropriation or estimate-.-- $3, 104, 000 2, 880, 000 — $224, 000 
-deral court at Additions 
10 1. Transfers from: ‘‘Promotion and further development | 
of vocational education, Office of Education”’ 2, 650 0 2, 650 
2. Payments received for care of patients 798, 700 | 1, 120, 000 | +321, 300 
Total obligations 3, 905, 350 4, 000, 000 +94, 650 
rk,N.J. The 
Sued Sase Obligations by activities 
_N. Y., Silber : . : 
oklyn, N. ¥ 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
= = Description ——=—| Change 
ewark, N. J Positions! Amount Positions) Amount 
suspended jai = : Se ma = ; RTS Betis 
tf. 
grand jury at 1. (a) General hospital ‘ 438 | $2, 393, 571 438 | $2, 264, 676 a $128, 895 
rovidence the 6) Tubereulosis hospital | 131 | 595, 684 | 131 621, 582 +-25, 898 
ury, following Outpatient services. ........-- cl 77 303, 489 | 77 384, 149 +80, 660 
ithout putting raining program... ee aL wl 32 305, 955 32 413, 155 +107, 200 
1 $100 on each 4. Administration............... . nal 66 306, 651 | 66 316, 438 +-9, 787 
year on each -—————_ | | | | 
Total obligations. .............-.- . } 744 3, 905, 350 | 744 4, 000, 000 +04, 657 
' i ' 
Obligations by objects 
riefs are now ib 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services 
lotal number of permanent positions 744 | 744 744 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions-. 164 178 | 184 
ENDENT A verage number of all employees S44 857 | 897 
° | 
BAIRD 4 verage salaries and grades | 
’ General schedule grades | 
AL . AND A verage salary -- $3, 721 
’ A verage grade GS-+4.5 
HEALTH Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
’ A verage salary. $2, 919 


intenance, 
el used by 
ids to the 
f technical 
appropria- 
rnished by 
r resident 


A verage grade... 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates... 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds 


lia 


216, 436 


| 10,017 | 


82, 957 
104, 174 


2, 803, 756 











: 7 01 Personal services... 2, | 2, 282, 673 2, 267, 040 
‘ime basis 02 Travel.. 600 | 600 
ner appro- 03 ‘Transportation of things 535 | 620 

shall pav 04 Communications services 18, 550 | 18, 900 

Wane pa; 05 Rents and utility services. | 70,129 | 66, 590 
n advance 06 Printing and reproduction 3, 650 | 3, 650 
calculates 07 Other contractual services | 339, 985 | 124, 685 
ret for the Services performed by other agencies_.-. } 11, 355 | 11, 355 
> 0&8 Supplies and materials 387, 960 | 376, 640 
d by the 09 Equipment.. | 58, 888 | 72, 830 
t to audit 15 Taxes and assessments 4 10, 450 | 10, 450 
nts which Subtotal ’ 2, 915, 804 3, 184, 775 2, 953, 360 
ade at the Deduct charges for quarters and subsistencec. 60, 583 78, 125 73, 360 
y delegate : _ ow 

Total appropriated funds 2, 855, 221 3, 106, 650 2, 880, 000 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat: 


Direct Obligations—Continued 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 

01 Personal service $582, 472 $602, 027 $902, 68 
0 Rents and utility services 17, 586 17, 571 25, 76 
07 Other contractual services 9, 526 86, 260 48, 1 
08 Supplies and materials 112, 109 98, 240 143, 36 
09 Equipment 26, 379 14, 377 28, 
Subtotal 748, 072 818, 475 1, 147, 9 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 15, 335 19, 775 27, % 

lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources 732, 737 798, 700 1, 120, oo 
Obligations incurred 3, 587, 958 3, 905, 350 4, 000, OOK 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. The next item will be that of Freedmen’s Hospital 

Dr. Burbridge, you are going to make the presentation here, are you? 

Dr. BursrinGe. Yes, sir. 

We have a prepared statement, that we have already submitted 
to the committee. Would you like for me to read that? 

Senator Tuys. Just whatever you desire. The statement will be 
made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Statement of Dr. Charles E. Burbridge, Superintendent, Freedmen’s Hospital, 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on March 3, 1865, Congress 
passed an act entitled “An act to establish a bureau for relief of freedmen and 
refugees.’’ In 1866 construction of what was then known as the Freedmen’s 
Hospital Asylum was begun. Freedmen’s Hospital, as it was later called, operated 
under the supervision of the War Department from 1866 until June 23, 1874 
when it was transferred to the control of the Department of the Interior. From 
1874 to 1940 it remained under the Department of Interior and on June 30, 1940 
through Reorganization Plan No. 4, it was transferred to the Federal Security 
Agency. Since that time, its functions have been administered under the direc- 
tion of the Administrator, and more recently under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, through the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service Freedmen’s Hospital has now grown to the point where it has an exten- 
sive medical service program on both inpatient and outpatient services and in 
addition to a number of educational activities serves as the major teaching facility 
for the Howard University School of Medicine 

Freedmen’s Hospital presently consists of a general hospital with a total of 
347 beds and 51 bassinets; a tuberculosis hospital consisting of 135 adult beds 
and 15 pediatric; and an outpatient department composed of 36 organized clinics 
and 2 emergency operating rooms. Upon this institution falls responsibility 
embracing four basic functions: (1) care of the ill and injured; (2) the training of 
physicians, nurses, and other adjunct professional and technical personnel: 
(3) cooperating with public health agencies in preventing disease and promoting 
health; and (4) aiding in the advancement of medicine through scinetific research 

Funds for the direct operation of Freedmen’s Hospital are derived from three 
sources, namely: (1) by direct appropriation of the Federal Government; (2 
by payments received from inpatients and outpatients; and (3) reimbursements 
received from the District of Columbia and other localities for the care of their 
indigent patients 

The budget before you reflects a decrease of $226,650 in recommended appro- 
priated funds and represents no change in the basic functions of the hospital 
However, it should be pointed out that these estimates propose an increase of 
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$94,650 in total available funds. This increase in available funds places no re- 
juirement for additional appropriations inasmuch as it is absorbed by an antici- 

nated increase of $321,300 in reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 

' The inerease in available funds will provide means whereby the hospital might 
yntinue the service for tuberculous children and at the same time permit the 

reopening of a pediatric ward in the general hospital, which has been closed for 
ver a vear during the renovation of certain areas in the building 

About a year ago, the operating-room activities were moved to one of the two 
ediatrie wards in the general hospital in order to vacate the surgical suite for 
alterations and renovations. Some of the children displaced by this move were 
placed in the other pediatric ward, creating an overcrowded condition. Tuber- 

ilous children then hospitalized in the general hospital and the personnel caring 
or them were moved to an area for children in the TB hospital which area had 
never been opened due to the lack of personnel. Eight children were originally 
transferred but the number has now grown to 13. It is not considered to be 
desirable to transfer these tuberculous children back to the general hospital. 
However, it is essential that the pediatric ward in the general hospital be re- 
ypened for other medical conditions of children as soon as certain renovating 
projects necessitating its use by other clinical services are completed. The 
reactivation of this ward will require additional personnel and supplies but will 
iccomplish three important objectives in the care of our patients: 

1. Relieve crowded conditions on the pediatric service in the general hos- 
pital. 

2. Permit the continued care of tuberculous children in an area originally 
designed for the treatment of such cases. 

3. Provide a sufficient number of pediatric cases to meet the reauirements 
of accrediting bodies for the teaching of doctors and nurses. 

In addition to the funds being requested to reactivate the aforementioned ward, 
these estimates include funds for additional personnel to staff the laboratories 
and outpatient services of the bospital; increased student trainee enrollments and 
adjustment of student stipends; inclusion of funds for the purchase of employee 
uniforms; and the replacement of nonfunctional and additional eauipment. All 
of (hese increases are totallv offset by additioual reimbursements to the approprie- 
tion and the elimination of certain nonrecurring repair projects to our buildings 
resulting in a net decrease in appropriated funds. 

During the past vear, concerted attention has been given to reimbursements 
to the appropriation. Specifically: 

1. Based on patients treated in the hospital who are bona fide indigents of 
the District of Columbia, the hospital has included $432,000 as reimburse- 
ments from this classification of patients. This represents an increase of 
$132,000 in funds to be received from the District of Columbia for the care of 
indigents at Freedmen’s Hospital. 

2. These estimates reflect an increase of approximately $173,000 to be 
earned from regular paying cases. The adjustment in reimbursement from 
this source is projected on the basis of a proposed increase in hospital rates. 

3. The budget for 1955 reflects an estimated increase of approximately 
$17,000 from income from the States for the care of their certified indigents 
in Freedmen’s Hospital. For the past several years concerted efforts have 
been made to effect collection from the States for services rendered to their 
indigent residents. Last year, there were formal contracts with Arlington 
and Fairfax Counties, Va. Now, in addition, there is a contract with Mcnt- 
gomery Countv, Md., and arrangements are in process with Fauquier and 
Prince William Counties, Va. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyrz. Now, if you wish to highlight it, you may. It is 
whatever you desire. It is entirely up to you. 

Dr. Bursrince. I think possibly, in the interest of saving time, 
| could highlight the statement and then have the statement inserted 
in the record. 

Senator Ture. All right. 

Dr. Bursrivge. The estimates before your committee this year 
request an amount of $2,880,000, which is in effect a decrease of 
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$226,650 in appropriated funds over last year. However, there is 
an increase of $94,650 in total available funds. And I would like to, 
in summary, give you the items which this increase in total availab|, 
funds represents. 

No. 1 represents reopening of a pediatric ward, which has been 
closed for a period of about a year. 

No. 2 envisions the decrease in lapsed funds, which would permit 
the employment of additional personnel in the outpatient department, 
where they are very badly needed. 

And No. 3 calls for a small increase in student enrollment and an 
adjustment of trainee stipends. 

Senator Tuyz. Why do you feel you must have that increase in 
that amount? The only reason for my asking the question is to just 
get the explanation more complete. 

Dr. BursrinGce. The increase in the amount for stipends, No. 3; 
the No. 3 item? 

Senator Toye. Yes. 

Dr. BursrinGe. Well, these trainees comprise a group that have had 
no pay increase whatsoever through all of the several legislative pay 
increases that have been made by Congress for classified employees. 
I understand that another one for classified employees is now under 
consideration by the Civil Service Committee. 

We felt that in view of the fact that this student group was having 
such a difficult time meeting their miscellaneous living expenses from 
this small stipend, we would request in this year an amount to raise 
the individual pay rate for each one of these trainees. 

These rates have already been approved by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and will tend to increase the rate for each category of trainee, 
including doctors, administrative interns, and student dieticians. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you any other item on which you want to 
make a further explanation? 

Dr. Bursrives. I was going on to explain the No. 4 item, the 
increase of $17,500. It is an item for funds to supply various em- 
ployees with uniforms. 

Senator Toyz. You mean this increase on page 3, here? 

Dr. Bursringe. | think you can find a table which would show 
that on page 27. 

Senator Turn. Yes. Ihave a paper before me showing that it is to 
be found on page 27. 

Is that what you have reference to? 

I have this breakdown here before me. 
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Summary of increases and decreases 


1954 appropriation ie gee ee ws owe Le . $3, 104, 000 


\djustment for actual transfers digg uevete ds gid. och +2, 650 
1954 comparable appropriation rhe ate . 3, 106, 650 
Less 1955 estimate _. Pete ae eed be eee ee : 2, 880, 000 
Net decrease from 1954 appropriation.__.................. —226, 650 


Detail of changes: 
Decrease in obligations: 
Elimination of certain major nonrecurring renovations to 
buildings i _ —$253, 400 
Increased deductions for quarters and subsistence_____--__ 3, 425 
Increase in obligations: 
Increase in average on duty employment in order to reactivate 
one ward and improve staffing in outpatient area by reduction 


of lapse__-_- - + 107, 797 
Increased enrollment and areas nt of ‘stipends for student 

trainees +98, 716 
Additional per: rsonnel e mploy ed as reimbursable details in labora- 

tories and out-patient area +74, 385 


Increase in cost of night-work differential, overtime, holiday ‘and 
pay in excess of 52-week base due to higher level of employ- 


ment_-_ + 4, 127 
Increased requirements for. pure hase of he sat, light, and steam +4, 650 
Additional requirements for supplies and materials due to higher 

patient load __- 5 nae + 16, 300 
Provision for the pure hase of employee uniforms + 17, 500 
For replacement of nonfunctional equipment and purchase of 

additional equipment : , ae +27, 565 


Net increase in other objects: Increase in communication serv- 
ices (penalty mail) +$350; and transportation of things, 
+ $85 day wee sila i) I Sa SE dae 4 nh eitarn i + 435 


_o0en. -....< SORE a: racers eke, ok RR as icv 2E sport LO4, 650 


Dr. Bursriper. You have re dines to nibs seiieaten for employees? 
The increase for uniforms for employees? 

Senator Tuyr. You said the No. 4 item. 

Dr. BursrinGe. I was listing four items of increase, which would 
build up to the $94,650. And that was the fourth one. 

Senator Tuyn. I may be looking at the wrong page, Doctor. 

Here we have the itemized statement; yes. 

Dr. Bursriner, I would like to point out, Senator Thye, that 
although there is this increase of $94,650 in total available funds, it 
would call for no increase whatsoever in appropriated funds. 

In fact, as I have already stated, this estimate proposes a decrease 
of $226,650 in appropriated funds. Now, the reason, of course, is 
that the hospital has a program of increased reimbursements for fiscal] 
year 1955. This program proposes that we increase our income from 
District of Columbia cases by $132,000; that we increase our revenue 
from paying patients by $173,000; and that we increase our revenue 
from State cases by $17,000. Therefore there will be no additional 
charge on the appropriation by virtue of this increase. 

Senator THyr. Even though you have an increase in these items 
over here, on page 27 of the justifications that I am looking at, I am 
looking at an increase in the average in order to reactivate one ward 
and include the staffing in outpatients. You have $107,797 of increase 
there. Under increase in enrollment, you have $98,716 there. Addi- 
tional personnel employed as reimbursable, $74,385. You have 
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plusses here. But then over on the other page we see the summary 
of increases and decreases continued, and you have a minus there. 
But you have had to make some increases in other items, and you 
have made decreases in some, so that when you balance out you are 
able to show a decrease, a net decrease, from 1954, of $226,650. 

Dr. BursrinGe. That is right, sir. 

Senator Taye. You must have made a very thorough study and a 
very careful study of all of these various activities and items, so that 
you have been able to bring about a decrease, even though you have 
increased some of these other functions. 

Dr. BursrinvGr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Taye. Have you any further statement? 

Dr. BursrinGge. No, sir. That is the sum total. 


ESTIMATED COLLECTIONS 


Senator Ture. | think the record should have some sort of a report 
on the estimated collections, that it be from your neighboring counties 
in Virginia. That item should be around $20,000; is it not? 

Dr. Bursriper. Yes, sir; we propose earning $20,000 from that 
source in 1955 

Senator Ture. What percent of the daily load is that, or patient 
load? 

Mr. Barro. That is approximately 35 percent. 

Senator Taye. And that is 35 percent of your daily so-called load, 
from these outlying counties? 

Mr. Barro. No, I would like to clarify that; 35 percent of our load 
represents free cases from all areas, from all areas except the District 
of Columbia. That is 35 percent of the load; free, United States 
cases, SO to speak 

Of course, we don’t collect from all of those areas. $20,000 is what 
we anticipate collecting as reimbursements from that 35 percent. We 
are not collecting a hundred percent of that load. 

Senator Toye. You are not able to collect it. Is that it? 

Mr. Barro. We are not able to collect it. 

Senator Toye. Do you have any further question on that, Mr. 
Downey? 

Mr. Downey. You collected this year approximately $3,000? 

Mr. Barrp. Approximately $3,000. 

Mr. Downey. You contemplated in your justifications last year a 
much higher figure? 

Mr. Barro. We did, sir, but we were not successful in negotiating 
a sufficient number of contracts with the counties. We have this year 
been a little more successful in negotiating contracts in the counties 
of Maryland and Virginia. 

Mr. Downry. We may presume that the cost of taking care of these 
a patients from the neighboring counties will be approximately 

5 pereent of the total cost of. operating the hospital. 

Mr. Barro. That is a fair statement; yes. 

Mr. Downey. For which you will receive only $20,000? 

Mr. Barro. That is right. 

Mr. Baxter. Mr. Chairman, I believe we may be slightly in error 
there. May I ask Mr. Burbridge a question, sir? 
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Senator Toye. Oh, most certainly. We are just trying to make 
this record as understandable as possible on this item, and for that 
reason any clarifying statement will be helpful. 

Mr. Baxter. The 35 percent, I think, includes not only nearby 
patients, but indigents from Washington, D. C.  Isn’t that correct? 


STATE NONPAY CASES 


Dr. BurBrip@Gr. 35 percent is the figure which includes all State 
nonpay cases, cases which may come from Alabama, Georgia, Florida, 
any place in the country including the District of Columbia. Nonpay 
patients from nearby counties represent about 18 percent of the total 
load. 

Senator Taye. Why would they be coming from such distances 
here? 

Dr. BursrivGcr. Well, let me explain that, Senator Thye. A 
number of these cases, for the most part all of these cases, except 
those for which we are receiving reimbursement, come to us as emer- 
gency cases. As you know, we have in the District of Columbia a 
population which is composed of people from all the 48 States, who 
possibly don’t qualify for residence here in the District of Columbia. 
If these people meet with accidents or become acutely ill and come to 
our hospital, we accept them. We try in every instance where we 
receive these cases to find some level of government in the States to 
accept financial responsibility for these persons, but we are often 
unsuccessful, because the certification is being requested after the 
fact, after the patient has been admitted. 

Now, in all elective cases that we admit to the hospital—that 
means the case that comes to us ambulatory, walking, not too acutely 
ill—we require a certification in advance from whatever State that 
person is supposed to come from, in which this certification will 
guarantee that we be paid at a going rate for the care of that patient. 

Senator Tuye. How do you compare with other hospitals in that 
respect? Now, any hospital must receive a patient, if they are under 
an emergency. They have no choice. They can’t say, “Well, I 
can’t receive you.”’ Because df he is there, it is an emergency. The 
person is admitted. 

Dr. BursrinGe. That is right. 


ADMISSION POLICY 


Senator Toye. Now, how does vour situation compare with other 
hospitals in that respect? 

Dr. Bursripgr. Admission policy is an individual thing. Each 
hospital establishes its own admission policy. And, of course, the 
voluntary hospitals, we feel, have a little more latitude in establishing 
admission policies than governmental hospitals do. I don’t have 
any figures as to how we compare with the voluntary hospitals in the 
District of Columbia in that regard. 

Senator Tuy. Well, would you expalin for the record so that the 
record would be complete on that, and if you do not have all the 
information, specifically, here today, could we have it for the record? 

Dr. BursrinvGce. We have it now. 
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Mr. Barrp. Yes, a distribution of our patient load by location 
State, Maryland cael Vi irginia. Ihave that here. There is one other 
point Mr. Baxter has, and it is very important. Se 
Many of these patients we classify as State cases are actually resi- D 
dents of the District of Columbia but have not been here long enough clar 
to ests ab lish legal residence. They haven’t been here for the required with 
1 year’s length of time. So we have to classify them into the cate- Si 
gories from “which they originally came. That is a requirement of H 
the District, that they have to be here 1 year before they can be D 
called legal residents of the District of Columbia. And many of hav 
those people in all probability will remain here. But we have to ove 
classify them as United States cases until they are able to qualify T 
as legal residents of the District. was 
Dr. Bursriper. I would like to make a correction here. in | 
[ notice the 35 percent bothered you, and it bothered me, too. Ss 
This 35 percent is 35 percent of the number of State cases. Now, if doe 
we take the percentage of the number of total cases, all cases, it would | 
be somewhat lower. con 
And we will try to get that for you. 7 
Senator Taye. The record should be clarified on that question, Sta 
because it did seem a little bit high. Fai 
(The information referred to follows:) Fai 
f 7 , thir 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Freedmen’s Hosptial, patient-days C 
maintenance, (excluding newborns) July to Dec. 31, 1953 i" 
tio! 
Reimbursements from I 
non-Federal sources cul 
Sub- Non- | Grand mo 
Full-pay | Part-pay | Contract total | paying total { 
indi- indi- reim- | no 
viduals | viduals | bursables fun 
ail eng heitiekiceantiaitsslinedgdl aetna oe i ee < 
District of Columbia. __- , 22, 869 459 | + 16,008 39, 426 6,017 | 45, 443 An 
States: ‘ , Sime T | i 
Maryland | ! int 
500 or more patient days | } | yo 
Anne Arundel County 81 45 0 | 126 | 478 604 , 
Baltimore City ; 201 158 0 359 546 | 905 
Charles County ¥ 669 08 0 | 777 | 1, 540 | 2,317 Sts 
Montgomery County a 259 7 127 293 | 720 1,013 . 
Prince Georges County. ._.- 834 679 0 1, 513 4, 016 5 529 sls) 
All other (less than 500 days) ?_. 97 19 0} 116 584 #700 col 
Total Maryland 2,141 | 1,016 27 ; 3, 184 7, 884 My, 068 Co 
Virginia | oo" | P a re . rel 
500 or more patient days } tk 
Alexandria City 169 60 0 | 529 | 630 1, 159 M 
Arlington County ' 572 80 1 220 | 872 | 540 | 1, 412 ; | 
Caroline County | 16 121 0 137 | 400 537 4 
Fairfax County ! 511 18 106 635 | 305 940 it 
Fauquier County ! | 136 14 0 | 150 706 856 
Loudoun County. 43 | 144 | 0 | 187 77 962 
Prince Williams County ! . 192 124 | Q | 316 448 764 
All other (less than 500 days) *_. 1, 025 | 321 | 0 | 1, 346 2, 445 33, 791 
Total Virginia 2, 964 882 326 | 4,172] 6,249 10, 421 
All other States # 2,368 | 441; ©} 2,800] 5,908| 8,807 
United States compensation cases __- 0 0 0) 0} 54l 541 
Foreign § 202 3 0 205 | 46 | 5251 
Grand total 30,544.| 2,801) 16,451| 49,796| 26,735| 76,531 
Percentage to total. __. 39.9 3.7 21.5 | 65.1 34.9 | 100.0 


Hosptial has reimbursable agreements for care of their indigents. 
? Includes patients from 6 counties or independent cities 
+ Includes patients from 39 counties or independent cities. 
‘ Includes patients from 29 States 
§ Includes patients from 7 foreign countries. 
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COLLECTIONS UNDER CONTRACTS 


Senator Ture. Was there any other statement? 

Dr. Bursripce. No; | would just like to have an opportunity of 
clarifying that and insert a statement in the record in connection 
with it. 

Senator Turn. Very well. 

Has that improved over recent years? 

Dr. BursripGce. That is the point I would like to make, that we 
have shown a very substantial increase in revenue from this source 
over the years. 

The actual amount collected from this category of case in 1953 
was $1,620. And we propose to collect $20,000 from this category 
in 1955. 

Senator Toyz. How do you propose to do that? Your record 
doesn’t indicate that you have been able to do that in the past. 

Dr. Bursrivce. No: but the record before has not reflected the 
contracts that we now have. 

The year that we collected $1,620, we had only 2 contracts with the 
States. We had a contract with Arlington County and one with 
Fairfax County. Now we have contracts with Arlington County, 
Fairfax County, and Montgomery County, which is in Maryland, I 
think; Fauquier County, and Prince William County. 

Senator Tuyp. And you don’t anticipate any difficulties in collec- 
tions under those contracts? 

Dr. Bursripgs. Well, I wouldn’t say we don’t anticipate any diffi- 
culties, but I think that we have a very fine prospect of collecting 
money in the amount that we have projected. Otherwise we would 
not have projected it because it becomes a part of our total operating 
funds, 

Senator Ture. But it is a little improvement over previous years. 
And that leads me to the question as to just why that hadn’t been put 
into effect previously. In other words, I am trying to establish how 
you succeed this year when you have not been successful previously. 

Dr. BursripGr. Well, we have obtained more contracts from the 
States in recent years. The executive branch of Government has in- 
sisted that we pay more attention to our reimbursements. And, of 
course, we felt that we should, also, and we have done so. The 
Congress also has felt that we should pay more attention to our 
reimbursements, that we should try to collect as mueh money for 
the care of our patients as we can. 

That is what we have tried to do, especially in the last 3 years, and 
it has begun to show some results. 

Senator Toys. Thank you. 

Dr. Bursripves. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. We will hear you right now, Mrs. Ladd. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LOUISE GREGORY LADD, REPRESENTING 
TWIN CITIES LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE AND MINNEAPOLIS 
EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Mrs. Lapp. I will be very brief. 

Senator Tyr. You can file your statement for the record, and then 
at the same time give me whatever you have that you wish to add to 
your statement. In that way we can give you 5 or 10 minutes or 
whatever you want 

Mrs. Lapp. In this instance, all of the teachers, the A. F. of T. and 
the NEA and others urge you to give the full $29 million for the 
Office of Education, the Children’s Bureau, and Vocational Training 

Now, as you know, Mr. Thye, I have been in this work over 25 
years. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, indeed you have, Mrs. Ladd. 

Mrs. Lapp. And in this instance I am speaking by authority from 
the vocational teachers. We all feel that the money for regular 
children is fine, that the money for the underprivileged which is much 
more, is worth while, but when you come to the thing which makes 
for the real future of the children of Minnesota and of the country, it 
is the vocational training. Those children may not all go on to 
college, as you and I, with our various degrees. 

If they do not have expert guidance, if they are not able to do the 
thing for which they are fitted, then they are going to drift into blind- 
alley jobs, and then we are going to have more juvenile delinquency, 
which we are going to try to correct. Why not prevent it in the 
beginning? 

So for that reason, we whose interest is in the future of America, 
urge you, if you will, to give to us the full appropriation. 

And I assure you there is no teacher and no child who won’t appre- 
ciate it. 

[ thank you very much, Senator Thye, and I was sorry to interrupt. 

Senator Taye. I am very happy that you did interrupt. 

Do you have your statement with you? 

Mrs. Lapp. No, but may I mail it to you? You will get it Tuesday 
morning. 

Senator Tuy. Splendid. You do that, and it will be made a part 
of the record. 

And I am very happy that we had an opportunity to accommodate 
you this morning. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


FacruaL STATEMENT Mabe BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, ON APRIL 23, 1954 


On Friday, April 23, 1954, I appeared before the Subcommittee on Health, 
Education, and Welfare to appeal to the members of the committee to recom- 
mend the full appropriation of $29 million to the Office of Education, to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and to Vocational Training. Senator Edward J. Thye, senior 
Senator from Minnesota, is chairman of the subcommittee. 

The May issue of Outlook on Education, published by the National Education 
Association, makes the following statement: 
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MAJOR CHANGES PROPOSED IN FEDERA! SUPPORT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


On April 8, Senator Alexander Smith (Republican, of New Jersey) introduced 
3271 which, if adopted, would supercede the basic legislation under which 
Federal funds for vocational education have been allocated since 1917. This basic 
legislation consists at present of the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George- 
Barden Act of 1946. The act of 1917 makes a permanent appropriation of $7 
million annually for salaries of vocational teachers in agriculture, trades and 
ndustry, and home economics as well as for teacher training, in these fields. In 
1946, the George-Barden Act broadened the scope of the Federal vocational pro- 
gram by amending, and to some extent, superseding the George Deen Act of 1936 
\lthough it authorized appropriations up to $29 million for salaries and related 
penses in vocational education, the Congress has never appropriated the full 
amount authorized, the average being between $18 million and $19 million 
al nually 
Formulas specially devised to carry out the purposes of the acts are used to 
listribute Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds with such factors as farm 
population, rural population, nonfarm population, and urban population being 
ised to determine allotments for the four fields of vocatioanl education (agri- 
culture, home economics, trades, and industry, and distributive occupations).” 

In my appeal for the money for the Vocational Training, I explained that if the 
entire appropriation were not available that money would have to be taken from 
the secondary schools, and there would be inadequate services all along the line. 

I called attention to the fact that all groups are standing together In other 
words, the National Education Association, the American Federation of Teachers, 
and the Vocational Training. 

I pointed out that the idea of conserving the child is a good old American 
tradition and while we may not always agree on procedure, we invariably stand 
together basically, and without Vocational Training many of those children, 
inable to ge to college, would be in what is referred to as “‘blind alley’’ jobs and 
would swell the numbers involved in juvenile delinquency. 

I added that by far the largest number of children are these children under 
Vocational Training who will either be good self-sustaining citizens, or undesirable 
citizens 

I recognized the fact that the National Society, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, is standing firm on a platform of adequate education for the American 
child; and I again urged that the full appropriation of $29 million be recom- 
mended. 

I was granted permission to file an extension of my remarks. 

Sincerely yours, 

LoutsE GreGcory Lapp, 
Mrs. Albee Ladd, 

Legislative Representative, Twin City Legislative Committee, Minnesota 
Education Association; Legislative Counsel, Minneapolis Division, 
Minnesota Education Association; Executive Secretary, Minneapolis 
Teachers League. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS, PERMISSION FOR Watch Was GRANTED BY THE 
SUBCOMMITTER ON APRIL 23, 1954 


Our Minneapolis Teachers League is an organization representing all areas 
of elementary and secondary education including a large number of well-informed 
vocational educators. We are affiliated with the National Education Association, 
which as you know, is cooperating with the American Vocational Association and 
the American Federation of Teachers in urging full Federal appropriation for 
vocational education. 

We should not permit the vocational education program to lose its hard-earned 
ground. Without a national program, the unified standards would be broken to 
18 separate sets of standards, and with that comes chaos of organization. 

If Federal funds for vocational education are cut, it will result in one of two 
things, namely; some vocational programs will be eliminated or seriously crippled, 
or State and local funds will be taken from budgets sorely needed for elementary 
and secondary school purposes and used for vocational education. Either of 
these alternatives would be unsound. We need to strengthen our elementary and 
secondary school programs, and there are few places, if any, that can afford to 
have money taken from these programs and used for vocational purposes. 
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To cut Federal funds for vocational education would add to the neglect of our 
youth as set forth in the President’s state of the Union message. We should 
increase Federal funds for vocational education. 

The program serving 3,363,420 in 1951 dropped to 3,039,347 in 1953. This 


drop was paralleled by a drop of $1,300,000 in appropriation. The full effect of 


the drop in appropriation will not be realized for a few years yet. 
We believe that it is inconsistent for our Government to spend more money for 
foreign educational aid than we do for vocational education in the United States 


Fiscal 
| 
1951 1952 | 1953 
— a —— | - — 
Federal funds for foreign educational programs $28, 007, 000 $49, 807, 417 $78, 930, 0 
All Federal funds for vocational education 27, 262, 882 | 26, 408, 383 25, O5R, 38 


We should have the full $29,300,000 appropriation authorized by the Georg: 
Barden Act. We hope that our representatives in Washington will help us to 
realize this appropriation, and thus maintain the national standards as the, 
have been set up during the past years. 

We further urge that we maintain the existing formula for distribution of 
Federal funds for vocational education to States. Senator Smith’s bill, S. 3271 
does not seem to us to be an improvement for distribution of aids. 

Yours very truly, 
JANE COCHRAN, 
President, Minneapolis Teachers League. 
GENEVIEVE JOHNSTON, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee 
Louise Garsuy Lapp, 
Executive Secretary 


[From American Vocational Journal, Around the Nation, March 1954, p. 32] 


Scuoo., ADMINISTRATORS SupporRT VOCATIONAL EpvUCcATION AND CONTINUANCE 
oF FgepERAL FuNDs 


At the recent Atlantic City meeting of the American Association of Schoo 
Administrators a strong resolution in support of vocational education and th 
continuance of Federal funds for the program was approved. The resolution 
supporting vocational education and land-grant colleges reads as follows: 

‘The association recognizes the important contribution to citizenship, to the 
national economy, and to national strength and security through the stimulating 
influence of Federal financial aid to the land-grant colleges and for vocationa 
education in public secondary schools. 

‘We advocate continuation of financial support for these important services 
with due regard for the preservation of State and local control of education.” 


(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., Friday, April 23, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, April 26, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


MONDAY, APRIL 26, 1954 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SURCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
p-38, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Howarp UNIVERSITY 


STATEMENTS OF MORDECAI W. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT, HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY; RUSSELL R. LARMON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY; 
EDMUND BAXTER, CONSULTANT ON SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS; 
ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For the partial support of Howard University, including 
personal services and miscellaneous expenses and repairs to buildings and grounds, 


[$2,535,000] $2,520,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Increase (+ 


Item 1954 estimate | L055 estimate or 
decrease ( 
Total appropriation or estimate $2, 535, 000 $2, 520, 000 $15, 000 
Additions 
i. Reimbursements 182, 246 248, 631 +-66, 385 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 2, 302, 922 2, 329, 922 +27, 000 
Total obligations si , 5, 020, 168 5, 098, 553 +-78, 385 
Obligations by activities 
| 1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 
Positions| Amount | Positions; Amount Positions | Amount 
General administration _— 91 $522, 711 91 $522, 711 
Resident instruction and organized | 
POR cinstightinsnencvosesnsesed | 508 | 2,631, 058 523 | 2,705, 443 +15 +$74, 385 
General library. ........-...-. } 21 | 97, 624 21 | 07,004 1 tisk. i aia 


Operation and maintenance of phys- | | 


ical plant ectedewnabeii Soul 140 736, 736 140 | 00 908 | 2tsSsi.. +4, 000 
Auxiliary enterprises and noneduca- 
tional expense..............-.--.-- 149 | 1,082,039 149 eT ee 


Total obligations............-- 909 | 5,020, 168 924 | 5,098, 553 +15 78, 385 
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Obligations by objects 


























Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estima pun 
_ _ - - — - — i act 
Summary of Personal Services | of J 
oT 
Total number of permanent positions 799 742 . } 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 187 167 l¢ 
Average number of all emplovec 986 999 4 on 
4 laries a I 204 
Genet chedule ¢ le $27 
Average Salary $3, 508 $3, 584 $3. f 
Average grad GS8-4.8 GS-5.0 Gs 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verag ry $2, 483 $2, 48 
A vera ( Cc CPC-3.3 CPC 
Instructior le: Avera ilar $5, 491 $5, 4 
Pe r »bligatior 
nent positions 3, 139, 621 2, 985, 685 3, 059, 27 ‘ot 
enutthnn 53, 859 514, 490 | 514, 49 Ad 
Payment abov Da rates 6, 940 6, 940 6, 04 
otal personal service obligations 3, 700, 420 3, 507,115 3, 580 
Direct Obligations rar 
1 Personal service 3, 597, 415 3, 396, 387 3, 306, 38 
2 Trave 46, 824 40, 139 40,139 
rr s tation of things 1,770 1, 816 1, 816 
4 Communication services 46, 304 41, 964 41, 964 
0 Rents and utility services 69, 662 50, 960 | 50. OAK 
06 Printing and reproductio 35, 669 30, 400 30, 40 
07 Other contractual s ces 370, 177 429, 952 | 433, 952 
08 Supplies and materials 644, 832 601, 786 609, 786 
09 Equipment 113, 133 97, 872 97, 872 
11 Grants, subsidic and contributions 124, 636 127, 700 27, 700 
12 Pensions 19, 629 18, 946 18, 24¢ 
Total direct obligations 5, 061, 051 4,837, 922 4, 849, 929 
. W 
Ohligations Payable Out of mbursements From Other Accounts En 
5 ” We 
01 Personal servic 103, 005 110, 728 184, 318 Bi 
07 Other contractual services 1, 169 1, 518 2, 31 Sel 
08 Supplies and materials 70, 029 70, 000 62.0 Ph 
os . P es Va 
rotal obligations payable out of reimbursements fron Pr 
other account 174, 203 182, 246 248, 631 Po 
Obligations incurred 5, 235, 254 5, 020, 168 5. O98 


x 


Howard University, analysis of income for operating expenses (salaries and expense 
Federal and non-Federal income ' 


Budget est ite as submitted Change (+) or (—), actual t¢ 
to Congress estimate 














Non Non- ~ 
year \ppro- | Federal | Total | “! _ Total fa na Federal | Total ” 
ir ‘ ' income income Al 
(3 (4) 5 6 (7 (8) (9 1" 
ses - - of cere: 
7 
1940 $752, 000 $752,000; $421, 462 $1, 173, 462 ® 
1941 41, 960 747, 160 486,852) 1, 234, 012 09 
1942 790, 180 785, 600 482, 928 1, 268, 528 0 
1943 1, 064, 000 i 000 613, 108, 1, 677, 108 
1944 RO4 000 340 687,403 1, 578, 743 
1945 911, 000 000 870, 821) 1, 778, 821 . 
194¢ 1, 113, 500 & 500 996, 791; 2, 109, 291 -+-310, S58 
1947 1, 684, 664 , 667, l 494 1,608,965 3, 266, 459 —27,170)| +626, 159) +-598, O89 \9 
1948 2,045, 400) 1 , 388, 702) 2 400) 2, 233, 286, 4, 278, 686 +889, 984) 4-889, YS4 6 
1949 2,390,400 1 212, 831; 2, 000 5 4,769,845 —40,400) +597, 414) + , O14 07 
1950 2 566. 200 2 813, ; 2 200 4,741, 803 —71, 07 ~71, 507 r 
1951 2, 546, 800 2 5, 064 2 000 4,5 —46, 800, —500, 363) —547, 163 q 
1952 2,849, @00) 2, 077 3) 4, 926 2 270 5, 057, — 139, 730 1( 
1953 2,809, 000 2,110,377) 4, 919, < 2 000 5, 061, 051 134, 000 
1954 2, 535, 000! 2, 239, 164) 4, 989, 164, 2 , 000 4, 837, 922 
1955 2, 520, 000) 2,329, 922) 4, 849, 922 * Jil. GEL oe 





! Source; President's budget document and 10-year tables of committee print. 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 

Construction of buildings: For the [purchase and installation of a vacuum 
sump in the steam system, $20,000] construction and equipment of buildings and 
wilities, under the supervision of the General Services Administration, on the grounds 
if Howard University, including engineering and architectural services and travel, 
o remain available until expended, as follows: 

For a preclinical medical building, together with alterations and installations in 
onnection with such construction, $4,436,000. 

For a power substation, together with necessary alterations within the powerplant, 
$272,000. 

Amounts available for obligation 


Item 


otal appropriation or estimate 
(Additions 


1. Contraet authorizations due to escalation provision | 


2. Prior yéar balance available: 
(a) Appropriations 
(b) Contract authorization - 
eductions 


1. Balance available in subsequent years | 


(a) Appropriations 
(6) Contract authorization - 


Total obligations. -_--. 


| | 

| Increase (+) 

| 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate or de- 
crease (—) 

| 


ET So - _ EE — 





| 
$20, 000 $4, 708,000 | +$4, 688, 000 
421, 200 | —421, 200 
3, 843, 615 2, 195, 128 —1, 648, 487 


7, 894, 669 6, 724, 406 —1, 170, 263 


-2, 195,128 | —1,852, 717 
, 406 ~6, 554, 105 


— 342, 411 
—170, 301 


6, 724 





+1, 960, 762 


5, 220, 712 


| 3, 259, 950 
Obligations by activities 
1954 estimate | 1955 estimate Change 


Description 


Women’s dormitories 
Engineering and architecture 
Dental school building 
Biology-greenhouse building - 
Science hall alterations 
Pharmacy building 

Vacuum pump in system 
Preclinical medical building 
Power substation 


Total obligations 


$12, 165 aa 
98, 050 


— $12, 165 
~98, 050 
—710, 147 
—1, 061, 530 
— 233, 160 


$2, 500 | 
| 342, 322 | 
| 30, 000 





750, 076 | 137, 890 —612, 186 

20, 000 —20, 000 

en 4, 436, 000 +4, 436, 000 
> } 272, 000 +272, 000 


a | 3, 259, 950 | 5, 220, 712 +1, 960, 762 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


7 Other contractual services... 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, PUBLIC | | 


BUILDINGS SERVICE 
2 Travel_. 
Printing and reproduction _. 
17 Other contractual services 
8% Supplies and materials 
9 Equipment 
0 Land and structures... 


Obligations incurred 


SUMMARY 
2 Travel_. 
Printing and reproduction. 
17 Other contractual services 
8 Supplies and materials 
9 Equipment 
0 Lands and structures 


Obligations incurred 


44672—54——_3 













| 
| 
| $144, 245 $37, 949 | $7, 500 
j | 
4 — 
| 8, 803 10, 000 | 15, 000 
59, 980 70, 700 35,912 
2, 123 5, 000 5, 000 
544 700, 300 1, 133, 800 
} 5, 747 2, 436, 001 4, 023, 500 
382, 201 3, 222, 001 5, 213, 212 
4 
8, 803 10, 000 15, 000 
204, 225 108, 649 43,412 
2, 123 5, 000 5, 000 
, 44 700, 300 1, 133, 800 
5, 747 2, 436, 001 4, 023, 500 
526, 446 3, 259, 950 5, 220, 712 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Senator Tuye. The committee will please come to order. 

The first item we have for consideration this morning is for salaries 
and expenses of the Howard University, for which we have an estimate 
of $2,520,000, which is a decrease of $15,000 under the current year’s 
appropriation. 

You may proceed, sir, to tell us about that. 

I might say it is nice to have you here with us and to sit down and 
review these items again with you. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know if you want this on the 
record. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Toye. You may present it in whichever way you desire 
I see you have a prepared statement here, and if you desire to read 
that, that will be all right. 

Mr. Jonnson. I desire to have it put into the record, if you 
please. 

Senator Toye. Yes. And you may highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


A. THE NATURE OF HOWARD UNIVERSITY AND ITS PLACE IN AMERICAN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


1. Howard University was chartered by act of Congress on March 2, 1867 
One of the major purposes of its founders was the admittance of Negro youth, 
among others, to all of its educational offerings. The institution has pioneered 
in the offering of professional training to Negro youth in medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, engineering, architecture, law, music, and social work, as well as in 
the teaching profession and religion. 

2. During the period of 83 years between 1865 and 1948 Howard University 
was the only university of public support in the Southern States which offered 
to Negro youth any approximation of the wide scope of undergraduate, graduate 
and professional opportunities characteristic of the American State university. 

3. During the entire 86 years of its history Howard University has graduated 
more Negro physicians, dentists, pharmacists, engineers, architects, musicians 
lawyers, and social workers than all other universities of public and private 
support combined, in all the Southern States. 

4 From the beginning of its work, until the end of 1953, Howard Universit, 
has «fa‘luated a total of 17,621 persons. These graduates are at work in 42 
States anJ 24 foreign countries. In every population center in the United States 
they constivute a cross section of the leadership of the Negro people. Together 
these graduates constitute the largest and most diversified group of trained 
Negro public servants related to any single institution in the world. 

5. Since 1948 public institutions in 12 Southern States, hitherto closed to 
Negroes, have lit¢éle by little, opened their doors to Negro youth; but in the year 
1953 Howard University still enrolled a larger number of Negro students in 
medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, music, engineering, architecture, and social work 
than in all other public and private universities and colleges together in the 
entire area of the Southern States. 

6. The national importance of Howard University as a trainer of Negro pro- 
fessional students is nowhere better illustrated than by reference to medicine and 
dentistry. If Meharry Medical College at Nashville, Tenn., alone be excluded, 
the enrollment of medical and dental students at Howard University in 1953 
exceeded enrollment of Negro students in all the other medical and dental schools 
in the United States. Howard University and Meharry Medical College have 
been the responsible pioneers in the development of medical education among 
Negroes and, today, they constitute, by far, the major source of Negro physicians, 
surgeons, and dentists in America and in the world, 
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7. From the beginning of our work in 1867 it was a major purpose of the 
founders of Howard University to employ Negro teachers, among others, on every 
faculty. Today, the Negro members of the professional faculties of Howard 
University, exclusive of the school of religion, constitute together a group of 
Negro professional teachers larger by far than all the Negroes so employed in all 
other American universities combined. The existence of this group of Negro 
university teachers at Howard University has been a standing inspiration to the 
Negro people for more than three quarters of a century, and membership on one 
of these faculties has been the first employment of many of the most outstanding 
Negroes in the public life of America. 

8. Service to foreign students and in foreign countries: Howard University has 
developed a far-reaching service to foreign students. Foreign students are now 
enrolled from more than 20 foreign countries. It ranks third among Ameri- 
can universities in the percentage of foreign students enrolled. 

Howard University students and teachers have associated daily with teachers 
and students representative of every race and color, and many of the creeds of 
the world. They have learned by experience that the common country of the 
trustable human heart crosses and transcends all these boundaries of external 
lifference, and they are habituated to a friendly interest in human beings every- 
where. In recent years many of these teachers and students, as individuals and 
in groups, have traveled on missions to many countries in Europe, Asia, and 
\frica. Wherever they have gone, they have imparted good will and friendship 
and they have found good will and friendship in return. 

Again and again the responsible leaders in government and thejfriends of our 
country have acknowledged their services as being of the highest value to their 
country and to the cause of democracy in the world. 

One of these expressions was published by the Department of State in the 
Record under date of March-April 1950, regarding the visit of the Howard Uni- 
versity Players to Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Germany. Said the editor of 
the Record, ‘‘Reports from all who came in contact with the Howard University 
Players during their tour indicate that they reflected great credit on their uni- 
versity and on their country. Typical of the glowing tributes paid them by 
Europeans who were closely associated with them in this undertaking was that 
contained in a letter which Mr. Carl Heger, director of the Alle Scene Theater in 
Copenhagen, wrote to the American Ambassador there: 

“T should be extremely pleased if you would tell your Government that the 
visit by the Negro students to this country was a great success also in the sense 
of international relationship. The private hosts among whom are leading men 
in Danish art and science have to me expressed their delight at the visit. 

‘These students and their leaders gave us such an admirable impression of the 
United States that I cannot think of any young representatives who could better 
act as a living propaganda for your people and country and its democracy. 

“T sincerely hope that a similar arrangement can again be made.” 


B. THE SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT TO HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY 


9. Howard University was chartered by an act of Congress on March 2, 1867. 
Funds of the Federal Government, available through the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
were contributed toward the purchase of the first land and the erection of the 
first building. 

10. Almost immediately the institution became associated with the hospital 
work which the Federal Government was undertaking to do for the emancipated 
slaves, at Freedmen’s Hospital and has continued that relationship until this 
day. The present Freedmen’s Hospital stands on valuable grounds owned by 
Howard University and leased to the Federal Government at the rate of $1 per 
year. Howard University renders all professional services in this hospital, and 
the combined work of Howard University and the Freedmen’s Hospital constitute 
the most valuable training facilities for the substantial medical education of 
Negro physicians and surgeons to be found anywhere in the world. 

11. On March 3, 1879, the Congress made the first Government appropriation 
for the support of the university in the amount of $10,000. Since that time the 


Congress has made continuous and increasing appropriations to the university, 
year by year, being more and more confirmed in the conviction that it was thereby 
rendering a greatly needed service to the colored people, in ways not otherwise 
provided for. Until the year 1928, these appropriations were made in the form 
of voted gratuities, without the support of a substantive law. 


During this period 
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of 49 years, from March 3, 1879, to December 13, 1928, the current annual appro 
priations from the Congress to Howard University rose from $10,000 to $218,000 

12. Under date of March 15, 1928, the United States Office of Education called 
nationwide attention to the necessity of making Howard University into a first- 
class institution, showing that the possibility of a first-class university availablk 
substantially to the Negro people did not exist anywhere else*in the United States 

13. On December 13, 1928, both Houses of Congress passed and the President 
of the United States signed a bill amending the act incorporating Howard Univer- 
sity, so as to provide substantive law for annual appropriations thereto. 

i4. The passage of this substantive law in 1928 was followed by a conference 
called by Secretary of the Interior, the Honorable Roy O. West, on February 11, 
1929, and attended by representatives of all divisions of the Covernment inelud- 
ing the Bureau of the Budget, the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, the Finance Committee of the Senate, the Department of In- 
terior, and the United States Bureau of Education, together with leaders of philan- 
thropy and the trustees of Howard University At this conference it was unani- 
mously agreed that the time had come to establish Howard University on a first- 
class basis and the United States Office of Education was authorized to study 
and prepare a plan for the development of the university along these lines. 

15. Following this important co iference, a study of all aspects of the eduea 
tional program of Howard University was made by the officers thereof, under 
the supervision of the Office of Education. As a result of this study a definite 
program to establish Howard University on a first-class basis was worked out in 
every detail and a formula of financial support based upon the experience of 
State and Federal Governments with land-grant colleges and universities, was 
established and agreed upon by the educational leaders in the Office of Education, 
by the United States Commissioner of Education, by the Secretary of the Interior 
the Honorable Ray Lyman Wilbur) and by the subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives, dealing with the Interior bill, under the 
leadership of the Honorable Louis C. Cramton. This program was commended 
to the Congress by the action of the entire Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Re presentatives 

if 








}. The Congress swiftly and vigorously supported the agreed upon program 
By suecessive steps it raised the current appropriation from $218,9)) in 1927 
to $675,000 in 1932, and made substantial appropriations for buildings and 
physical plant improvements. Then came the depression years which halted 
the growth in current appropriations and brought the building program to a stop 
17. Increased appropriations began again, however, after 1941 and steadilv 
rose to $1,115,701 in 1946. In 1947, however, the university began to be flooded 
by large numbers of returning soldiers, its enrollment rising as high as-7,231 in 
1948. Increased appropriations were made by the Government to meet the 
additional teachérs required by this enrollment, but an adequate number of 
teachers was never secured. The maximum number available—that is 370.4 
in 1949—was 116 teachers short of the number required for the enrollment. 

A very large part of the increased appropriations of those years—from 
$1,588,635 in 1947 to $2,819,759 in 1959—had to be spent for increased salaries 
to existing teaching and nonteaching personnel in order to keep some approxi- 
mate pace with salaries paid District of Columbia and Government employees 
in like position 

As the enrollment fell from the high peak in 1948, the teaching staff was reduced 
from 370.4 to 305.7 in 1953 when the staff reached the nearest approximation of 
adequacy since 1945; but the money that was saved had to be consumed by in- 
creased salaries to the remaining staff in a desperate effort to offset the advance 
of inflation 

Even so the salaries of teachers at Howard University are still far below the 
scale approved by Congress for the public school teachers of the city of Wash- 
ington, and the salaries of nonteaching personnel are substantially below the 
minimum available for comparable work in the Government. 





THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE UNIVERSITY 


18. Its current educational program: During the school year 1952-53 this 
institution served 4,913 students (inclusive of the summer school) in its 10 schools 
and colleges; namely, graduate, liberal arts, engineering and architecture, music, 
social work, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, law and religion. (Religion receives 
no support from Federal funds.) All curricula are fully accredited by regional 
and national accrediting agencies; but the efficiency of the institution has been 
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reatly weakened by the recent reduction in the current appropriation and in 
the considered judgment of the officers of the university it is operating now 
vith an income which is $500,000 short of what is required for first-class efficiency 
n its educational program. The institution is distressed by: (1) A major shortage 
personnel in the preclinical branches of medicine; (2) an acute and recently 
,ecentuated shortage of personnel in the college of liberal arts; (3) a salary scale 
for teachers which is far below the salary scale now operative and now approved by 
the Congress for teachers in the public schools of the District of Columbia and 
ir from adequate in the present state of inflation; (5) a salary seale for non- 
eaching personnel which is 1.1 percent below the minimum salary operative in 
Government, and altogether without within-grade increases of any kind; 
6) a grave inadequacy of space and equipment in its main teaching hospital 
Freedmen’s Hospital); and (7) an inherited deterioration of plant brought 
ver from the overloaded days of 7,231 students, which is too heavy to be remedied 
m eurrent funds 
19. Physical plant: The 71ist Congress which prepared the first 20-year program 
for the development of Howard University recognized that the university was in 
listressing need of a new plant and equipment for the important work which it 
was undertaking to do. In the 20-year program of development which it 
approved, therefore, it provided for a rapid development of the physical plant 
of the university including the acquisition of nearly 460,000 additional square feet 
of land and more than 30 new buildings, within a period of 10 vears. The Congress 
essions between May 7, 1929, and March 4, 1933 ,appropriated $3,254,000 
toward the construction of 8 of these building projects as follows: (1), (2), (3) 
} dormitories for women, (4) an educational classroom building, (5) a heat, light, 


und power plant, (6) a tunnel for the nama > of heat, light, and power, 


7) a chemistry building, (8) a general library building. These buildings were all 
‘onstructed thereafter and further appropriations of $1,397,700 were made for a 
ninth building project—a group of men’s dormititories—and for landscaping and 
repair of buildings. The needed land for all these projects was acquired through 

e gifts of private foundations. 

After the beginning of the year 1936, however, the appropriation for funds for 
buildings ceased until! after the United States had ended the Second World War. 

Over 2,600 returning soldiers from this war, being deeply impressed by the 
advantages which Howard University offered, flooded the 10 schools and colleges 
and overflowed its buildings to the extent that the Government provided Howard 
University with 13 temporary wooden buildings and turned over for their use 2 
permanent dormitory buildings, originally acquired for the housing of Govern- 
nent employees. During this period the physical plant of the university was 
placed under the utmost strain; its current budget for the maintenance of the 
plant was exhausted to provide foundations, water, electric, and heating services 
for the temporary wooden buildings; and the current maintenance of the plant 
was so far reduced in efficiency that heavy deterioration set in and accumulated 
rapidly. 

The Members of Congress were so greatly impressed by the distressing inade- 
quacy of the plant of Howard University in 1946-48, that they determined to 
give the matter of an adequate plant their most thorough consideration. On 
June 14, 1948, therefore, they appropriated a sum of $50,000 to provide for a 
careful restudy of the 20-year plan of 1930 and a considered readaptation of that 
plan by the Public Buildings Administration to meet the present-day needs of 
the university. As this study proceeded the Congress made one appropriation 
after another, designed to bring about an adequate plant at the earliest possible 
time Between June 14, 1948, and August 31, 1951, the Congress thus appro- 
priated and authorized funds for 12 major building projects at an authorized cost 
of $18,439,221 and authorized further the funds for the planning of a new pre- 
clinical medical building. This was the first sustained movement toward the 
provision of an adequate plant for the university since the inspiring series of 
appropriations by the Members of Congress in the years between 1927 and 1933. 

At the present date 4 of these 12 building projects have been completed: (1) 
The master development plan, (2) 2 women’s dormitories, (3) new power plat 
installations, (4) the engineering building. A fifth project (5) the new dental 
building will be completed and partially equipped during the current vear. 
Three others of these building projects, which undergird our medical program, 
have been released from impoundment by the Secretary of Health, Education, 


and Welfare and the Bureau of the Budget, during the current year, and are now 
in process of construction: (6) the biology-greenhouse building, (7) the pharmacy 
building, and (8) the alterations to Thirkield Science Hall, so as to transform it 
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into a modern physics building. Planning money for a ninth project (9) men’s 
dormitory buildings has been released from impoundment and the architect has 
been given a contract to complete these plans. The construction appropriations 
for this project and for the three remaining projects are now being held in im- 
poundment as follows: (10) The law school building, (11) the administratio: 
building, and (12) the auditorium-fine arts building. The plans and specifications 
for the law school building and the administration building are completely read) 
for construction bids, as soon as the appropriations can be released from im- 
poundment, but the auditorium-fine arts building project has been stopped in 
the middle of architectural planning and the remaining planning funds are nov 
also held in impoundment. 

No further authorization for buildings have been made by the Congress sinc 
August 1951, but the Bureau of the Budget is now recommending for their ap- 
proval the appropriation for the new preclinical medical science building whic! 
definitively conditions the entire advance in our medical and dental program. 

The further physical requirements of the university are set forth in the new 
master plan of development published by the Public Buildings Service (project 
No. 49-132 dated March 15, 1951). The projects are there appraised with care 
and are laid out in three coordinated stages of development. If the Congress 
should carry them out as planned, we shall then have here at Howard that institu- 
tion of major significance which was first conceived by the 71st Congress and the 
building of which thus far has been a major service and inspiration to the Negr 
people. 


INADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I think you would want me to do 
this, because if I don’t do it, I am afraid that by sheer defect of 
attention, harm will be done which you would not want to be done 

Senator Toys. Indeed not. 

Mr. Jonnson. We do not defend this current appropriation as 
being in any sense whatsoever adequate to meet the needs of the 
University. In fact, it does not enable us to present the needs of the 
university. It cuts us at once so far below the agreed-upon percentage 
of support on which this program was based that it deprives us of the 
privilege of even presenting the needs of the university. 

Senator Turn. You have a decrease, as shown here, of $15,000 
under the current year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Jounson. That is not the significant thing, Mr. Chairman. 
When this program was made for Howard University, it was a pro- 
gram where we were proceeding to build the only approximation of a 
first-class university organization available to Negroes anywhere in 
the Southern States. 

The Congress entered upon this program deliberately. It entered 
on that program not to build another Jim Crow institution but to 
build a first-class institution. It asked the United States Office of 
Education to give us a chart as to what percentage of Government 
aid and support would enable them to build the institution. 

The Office of Education studied the experience of State-supported 
institutions and told the Government that the pattern on which it 
would be able to build a first-class institution should approximate the 
pattern of Government support in relation to Jand-grant colleges and 
State universities, which was 66.4 percent of the budget. Now this 
appropriation cuts us down to 61.9 percent of the budget. It does 
what Booker Washington said is so often done to us humble people: 
we are given credit for such a surplus of intelligence that we are 
expected to be able to create a first-class institucion for ‘ar less money 
than the majority has ever been able to do it. 
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If you will examine, Mr. Chairman, the history of the relationship 
of State and Federal governments to institutions of this kind for the 
entire period from 1919-20 up to the present, you will find nowhere 
appropriations in which State funds ever fell this low. It is not 
expected anywhere in the United States that you can build a first-class 
institution of the State-supported kind with the percentage of 
Government support given us in this bill. 

Senator Taye. Doctor, is your enrollment up, or down? 

Mr. Jonnson. It is the same, sir. 

May I put in the record these percentages? 

Senator Ture. Definitely. 


PERCENTAGE OF GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


Mr. Jonnson. Take 1920, the Government gave to all State- 
supported institutions 67.8 percent of the budget; in 1925-26 they 
cave 68.4 percent of the budget; 1927-28 they gave 66.5 percent of 
the budget; in 1929-30 they gave 68.1 percent of the budget; in 
1930-31 they gave 72.4 percent of the budget; in 1931-32 they gave 
68.8 percent; in 1937-38 they gave 69.6 percent of the budget; in 
1939-40 they gave 69.1 percent; in 1941-42 they gave 70.4 percent; 
in 1943-44 they gave 78.6 percent of the budget; in 1945-46 they gave 
82.2 percent; in 1947-48 they gave 76.8 percent of the budget. 

Now, if you will take the entire period 

Senator Tuyr. You stopped at the year 1947-48; did you not? 

Mr. Jounson. That is the last year of record I have in my hand. 

Senator Toye. Do you have no record of it in more recent years, 
for instance, the current year? What is the situation as to the per- 
centage in the current year? 

Mr. Jonnson. These are taken from the biennial reports of the 
United States Office of Education. 

Senator Tuyrn. Yes. But I thought possibly we could have the 
information as to what percentage the figure is for the current year. 

Mr. Jonnson. In the biennial report of the Office of Education, 
the last report was in 1950, showing a corresponding percentage of 
77.2 percent. I am giving you the record of the biennial reports for all 
institutions. 

Senator Tuyx. I thought possibly you might have information as 
to what the percentage was in the current year. 

Mr. Jonnson. Do you mean at Howard University? 

Senator Torr. Yes. 

Mr. Jonnson. It is 61.9 percent. 

Senator Turn. That is what I want here. 

Mr. Jounson. You will note that in this whole 20-year period there 
is not as low a figure. 

Senator Thye, I will ask our clerk, Mr. Downey, to look into this 
matter and supply for the record, if possible, more current data. 

(The followmg information was later supplied:) 
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Current income ex¢ e of receipts specifically designated for additions to nonex 
pendable funds and for additions to physical plant, Howard University, University 
of Minne sota. UL naive rsily oj T¢ nmnessee fiscal year 1953 


4 , 











University of University of 
Howard Universit ’ _~ 
, a Minnesota ennessec 
Li 
Amount | Percent; Amount | Percent); Amount | Perce: E 
1. Student tuition and fees $744, 253 18.7 | $4, 008, 864 11.1 | $1, 865, 862 \j 3 | 
2 Federal ¢ nme Ub 
From VA r tuition and fee 120, 231 3. 1 750, 668 2.1 451, 731 4 : ac 
(b) Re lar apy nst in : . 
it institutic - se 
Morrill and Bankhead- 
Jones Act 99, 321 2 86, 224 . Ww 
2. Agricultural and engi 
nee! experiment sta , 
! é 1, 133, 964 3.2 1, 497, 509 14 p' 
Federa ints for contractual é 
researc! 1 
1. Atomic enere: 25 219 6 488, 778 1.4 | ; 
a 
2. Public Health Service 168, 342 1.2 S22, 069 2.3 250), SOY 2.4 3 { 
Department of Defenss 15, 354 $ | 2,622, 627 7.3 f D 
4. Other Federal grant 290, 851 ‘ 9, 069 
3. State government 2, 675, 000 67.1 | 16, 931, 934 47.1 5, 324, 925 50.0 
4. Endowment earnings 68, 444 1.7 1, 102, 709 3.1 18, 457 2 re 
5. Private benefactior 93, 525 2.3 | 1,834, 257 5.1 280, 481 | 2. ¢ 
6. Sales and service rga ed activities | 
related t nstructional departments 68, 35 1.7 5, 630, 899 15.6 505, 070 | 4.7 
7. Other source 7, 411 2 233, 935 “a 360, 486 3.4 
lotal educational and general 3, 986, 135 100.0 | 35, 951, 776 100.0 | 10,650, 623 100.0 
1 Federal appropriation for operating expanses shown here for comparative purposas é 
Source: Data from financial reports from the institutions to the Office of Education, April 11, 1954. x 
: c 
Current income exclusive of receipts specifically designated for additions to non- ; t 
expendable funds and additions for physical plant, Howard University, University 
of Minnesota, University of Tennessee, fiscal year 1952 
“ { 
Howard University é, ee “ ; mace wy 
Vilnnesota lennessee 
Source = { 


Amount | Percent; Amount (Percent; Amount | Percent 


- 


1, Student tuition and fees $737, 424 18.1 | $3, 491, 212 10.2 | $1, 454, 391 14.1 1 



























2. Federal Government | < 
1) From VA fo on and fees 222, 964 5.5 1, 258, 490 3.7 709, 662 | 6.9 " 
5b) Regular appr« iations to land- } ' 

grant institutions | j 
1. Morrill and Bankhead- | | 
Jones Act 99, 747 3 | 86, 585 | 8 
2. Agricultural and engi- | 
neering experiment | 
ations, et« 1, 130, 174 3.3 1, 517, 125 14.7 
c) Federal grants for contractual 
research 
1. Atomic energy 20, 359 5 616, 564 1.8 |. 
2. Public Health Service 201, 054 4.9 638, 136 1.9 : 2.1 
3. Department of Defense 14, 809 3 1, 834, 056 5.4 1, 752 } i 
4. Other Federal grants 183, 621 5 4, 491 ' 

3. State government 2, 709, 270 66.4 | 16,805, 374 49.2 5, 297, 772 | 51.5 

4. Endowment earning 48, 625 1,2 1, 038, 668 3.0 17,617 | 2 

5. Private benefactior 62, 450 1.5 | 1,857,694 5.4 197, 967 | 1.9 

6. Sales and services of organized activi- | | 

ties related to instructional depart- | 
ments 57, 390 1.4 5, 017, 506 14.7 470, 846 | 4.6 
7. Other sources 8, 147 2 204, 133 .6 323, 878 3.1 






















Total, educational and general 4, O82, 492 100.0 | 34,175, 465 100.0 | 10, 298, 219 100. 0 











1 Feder 





al appropriation for operating expenses shown here for comparative purposes 


Source: Data from financial reports from the institutions to the Office of Education, April 11, 1054 
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Senator Toys. What has been your highest student enrollment? 
Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, you are confusing me now. 

Senator Toys. No, I did not think I was confusing anybody, 
because you have these figures so clear in mind. 

Mr. Jounson. But I am not sure, Mr. Chairman, on that point. 
Let me, if you will, make my point 

Senator Tuys. Very well. 

Mr. Jonnson. What | was about to say was that before the war 
the average pe rcentage of Government support to institutions set up 
according to the formula that the Government itself agreed upon for 
setting up Howard University was 69 percent. That was before the 
war. Since the war it has been 79.2 percent. 

Now I am asked to defend an appropriation which 
percent, manifestly. 

This appropriation does not intend to meet the needs of Howard 
University. It does not give us any privilege even to discuss the 
needs of Howard University. 

This, then, is the experience of State and Federal Governments in 
relation to all public institutions as compared with Howard University. 


gives us 61.9 


SUPPORT OF UNIVERSITY 


Now, take the relation of this Government in respect to Howard 
University. 

Senator Tuys. You are going to Howard University in your dis- 
cussion, so I will let you finish that point. Then I am going to try 
to find out what your highest enrollment was at Howard U niversity. 

Mr. Jounson. I will do that, Mr. Chairman. 

For the last five-year period, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, and 1952, 
this Government followed strictly the program of giving Howard 
University 66.4 percent. The average for that period was exactly 
66.4 percent. In 1952, 66.4; in 1951, 68.5; in 1950, 70.2. 

[ am not merely talking comparisons; we simply dropped from 70 
percent in 1950 to 61.9 in 1955. That means that this being an 
upward-going program, with many projects involved, we not only 
suddenly stop progress, but we reverse the process and stop those 
projects in a certain stage of deve lopment in such a way as to cut the 
very foundation of them. That is what we are doing. 


GROSS ENROLLMENT 


Senator Taye. What was your highest enrollment of students? 

Mr. Jounson. I will give you that, Mr. Chairman, for any year 
you want it, for the last 20 years. 

Senator Tuyr. We do not need to go back more than 10 years. 

Mr. Jounson. The gross enrollment of Howard University, the 
highest enrollment in years was in 1948; 7,231. That is the gross. 

Senator Tuy. I have a chart here before me and I was just try ing 
to follow it. Your school year and the actual first semester of 1954— 

Mr. Jounson. You are talking about the full-time program, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I am trying to get into the record. I 
am trying to get the actual enrollment. 1 do not expect you to have 


it this morning, but, Doctor, if you would furnish for the record the 
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actual 10-year enrollment so that we can put it right into the record 
as a chart—— 
Mr. Jounson. Which do you want; the full-time enrollment? 
Senator Taye. Yes, the full time. 
Mr. Jonnson. I will hand it to the clerk right here, sir. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Tas_e II].—Full-time equivalent enrollment, by schools and colleges, 1943-54 


| 1954 


School or college 1943 1946 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 | esti 
| | mate 
1. Graduate school 150 ill 266 302 300 286 264} 170] 170 


2. Liberal arts ‘ 835 1, 498 3, 376 3, 030 


tr 


384 1,992; 1,734 1, 558 1, 558 


(a) Total undergrad- 
uate and grad 


uate 985 1, 609 3, 642 3, 332 2, 684 2, 278 1, 998 1, 728 1, 728 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
} 

3. Engineering and archi- | 
tecture 92 113 545 476 | 404 | 353 | 204 | 306 | 306 
4. Music 60 128 203 229 226 194 164 152 | 152 
5. Social work. -_- 82 127 121 139 136 128 | 114 | 114 
6. Medicine 222 273 278 287 285 290 294 290 | 290 
7. Dentistry 125 163 169 192 212 255 219 220 220 
8. Pharmacy 60 89 153 189 197 | 217 203 169 | 169 
9. Law-. 35 84 135 149 140| 120] 102 103 | 103 
10. Religion 44 38 39 45 58 49 38 | 37 | 37 
(b) Total professional 638 970 | 1,649 1,688 | 1,661 | 1,614! 1,442] 1,391] 1,391 

(c) Total regular | 

schools and col- | 

leges 1,623 | 2,579 | 5,201 | 5,020] 4,345 | 3,892 | 3,440] 3,119] 3,119 

| 


| | 


Senator Tuyp. You do say that in the year 1948 you have an enroll- 
ment of seven-thousand-and-some-odd. I would like to get this 
straight about this enrollment. What was that figure you gave me, 
exactly? 

Mr. Jounson, 7,231 gross enrollment. That is the enrollment of 
persons. 

Senator Toye. How would the persons compare with the student 
enrollment? 

Mr. Jounson. Those are students, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Taye. Would that be what you would call a full-time 
student enrollment? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I am trying to get clear in the record. 

Mr. Jonunson. The full-time student enrollment, Mr. Chairman, is 
a calculation designed to arrive at a load. 

The actual number of persons attending Howard University in 1948 
was 7,231. Under the full-time enrollment we are undertaking to 
give you a statement of the actual full-time student load in the 10 
regular schools and colleges. 

That is, take the college of liberal arts, for example, you may have 
4,000 persons attending the college of liberal arts, but the average 
load in the college of liberal arts is 15 hours per week. When we say 
“full-time persons’’ we take that 4,000 persons, multiply them by the 
number of hours of work that they take, add up those hours, and 
divide them by 15, and we get the number of full-time students. 

So the full-time student is a calculated student. 
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But the total number of actual persons attending Howard Univer- 
sity in 1948 was 7,231. The full-time load for teachers, that they 
actually had to handle in 1948, was 5,291 in the 10 schools and colleges. 
That excludes all evening work and all accessory work of every kind. 

Senator THYE. Checking back on the record, Doctor, I note that 
the estimate given us last year indicated an enrollment of 3,428, while 
the information in the justification this year indicates that you will 
have only 3,119. That is a decrease of 309, or 9 percent. 

Mr. Jounson. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator Toye. That is what it looks like from the figures. I am 
just going by this tabulation here, table No. 3, “Full-time equivalent 
enrollment by school and college for 1954.’ 

Mr. Jonnson. Last year, Mr, Chairman, we had a full-time equiv- 
alent enrollment of 3,119. 

Senator Taye. However, Doctor, when we were talking about 
— last year, just as we are this morning, we were given 
the figure of 3,428 as an estimate. 

Mr. Jounson. Show it to me, sir, please. 

What you are saying is not accurate, Mr. Chairman. 
that. 


I never said 
FORMER TESTIMONY 


Senator Ture. All I can say is that in checking the hearings in 
preparation for this hearing, that is the information that appeared in 
last year’s hearing record. 

Mr. Jounson. I wish you would turn to that page, Mr. Chairman. 

I thiak you will find that you are inaccurate, that the page will not 
support you. 

Senator Tuyr. We will have to get it because I do not want the 
record to show that we are in error, or that we are trying to mislead 
you as to your testimony of last year. 

What I am trying to do here, Doctor, is to try to first. determine 
whether your statement that this appropriation is inadequate and 
that it falls quite short, as you stated, of matching or meeting the 
needs; whether that is correct. That disturbs me a great deal because 
Doctor, you are going to have every penny that is justifiable. For 
that reason I am trying to get a record here in this committee hearing 
that will support me if and when I go into the full committee and 
disagree with the Budget Bureau’s recommendation. I cannot do 
that without an explanation, and I cannot do it unless I have a good, 
strong argument. 

That is the reason why I am searching to get as much information 
into this record as I can, so that the r -ecord will support me if I recom- 
mend, as chairman of the subcommittee, to the full committee, that 
I believe we should increase this over the Budget Bureau’s recommen- 
dation. That is the whole purpose of my trying to get these facts 
into the record. It is so that I shall have something to support me 


and give me a good footing to stand on when opposition may come my 
way. That is the whole purpose, and not to make it unpleasant for 
you or to make myself important. 

Mr. Jounson. I just simply want you to be accurate, Mr. Chair- 
man, and the accurate transcript of the record is—— 

Senator Toye. We have sent for the record. 
of that matter. 


So that will dispose 
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Now you may proceed with your presentation, and when we get 
the hearing record of last vear, we will refer back to it. 

Mr. Jounson. I was calling attention to the fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that the Government is here deserting its own criterion. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I am trying to determine. That is 
what concerned me when I noted that the enrollment was not as high 
as what we had anticipated last year, and you have a lesser e nrollment 
in this year’s recommendation than what came to us in last year’s 
recommendation. 


RELATIONSHIP TO PRIVATE SUPPORT 


Mr. Jounson. What I am calling to your attention, Mr. Chair- 
man, does not address itself to the enrollment. It addresses itself 
to the ratio of Government support to private support. Whatever the 
enrollment is, the private income will amount to such and such a sum 
of money. The United States Office of Education, being asked by the 
Government of the United States what was a sound formula for 
building up an institution of this kind, said, ‘Follow the formula of 
the relationship existing between Government and private support in 
State-supported institutions.” 

“What is that formula?” said the Government. 

“66.4 percent would be the relationship,” said the Office of Educa- 
tion in 1927-28 and 1928-29. 

It would seem that the first thing the Government would want to do 
if it really wanted to help Howard University would be to ask itself 
under what circumstances 

Senator Taye. How much does Howard University appropriate 
to its operations? 

Mr. Jonnson. But, don’t you see, Mr. Chairman, that question 
begs the question. It makes no difference how much or how little 
ve appropriate. The question is that in order to produce a first-class 
institution according to the pattern of State-supported institutions, 
you follow the financial formula of those supports. Now here we 
have 78 Sts ite-supported institutions in the United States. We have 
before us their experience. In no single year since 1920 have those 
institutions ever been supported by governments in anything approxi- 
mating this low percentage of 61.9 percent. And yet, the Govern- 
ment, I assume, has never left off its purpose to produce a first-class 
institution here, but it is calling upon me now, as a representative of 
the humblest and poorest minority in the United States, to build a 
first-class institution out of a ratio so low that it nowhere appears in 
the entire history of State-supported institutions since 1909 and 1910. 

On the face of it, the Government ought to know that it is calling 
on me to do the impossible. 


STUDENT CHARGES 


Senator Ture. Are your student charges comparable to those in 
other universities? 

Mr. Jonnson. They are. The percentage of the budget supported 
by the students of Howard University is greater than the average 
percentage support in all State-supported colleges and universities 
in the United States 
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In checking the record here, I find $100,000 from 
The balance comes from the Federal Government 
cafeteria, 


Senator THyer. 
private sources. _ co? ym 
and from receipts from activities, tuition, dormitory, 
et cetera. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, the amount of support coming to 
Howard University, from other than governmental sources in this 
budget, is 38.1 percent. Now, you can examine the record of the 
State-supported institutions in the United States for 20 years. You 
will find no such comparable figure anywhere. 

Look at it for a period of 20 years, from 1919-20 to 1941-42, and the 
highest figure for all the State-supported institutions in this country 
during that period is 33.5 percent. The average figure is 31 percent. 


PREVIOUS HEARINGS 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, I now have last year’s record before me. 
You questioned the figure that I gave you. Here is my question as 
of last year, on page 359 of the hearings. I stated: 

Doctor, I note from the table inserted in the House hearings that the enrollment 
of Howard University has been declining since 1948. 

Then the table was inserted into the record, and we get down to that 
year and it shows the estimate of the full time equivalent of 3,428. 

Mr. Jounson. For what year, sir? 

Senator Ture. That was the figure I read you, Doctor. 

Mr. Jonunson. That is for what year, sir? 

Senator Ture. That figure that 1 read to you was for the year 1953 
as the enrollment that was given us. 

Mr. Jounson. Is that full time? 

Senator Taye. 3,428; while the information in the justification of 
this year indicates 3,119. 

Mr. Jonnson. I know what that is. If you look at that table on 
page 359, Mr. Chairman, you will see it includes the summer school. 

Our normal table—the one I have here—does not give the summer 
school at all in the tabulation. That is not included. 

The table on page 359 of the hearing includes the summer school. 
This table here is the exact figure for the 10-year period, exclusive of 
summer school. 

Senator Ture. This is a table of enrollment of Howard University, 
gross and full-time equivalent, from 1940 to 1953. It gives all the 
years from 1940 through to the year 1953. 

Mr. Jounson. Let me see the table, Mr. Chairman. 
out something to you. 

I will take the comparison. Take 1949, on page 359 it says, 5,557 
on this table here we have 5,020. The difference is the summer school. 

In every instance you will see that this table on page 359 is con- 
structed by including the summer school, and this table here is 
constructed by exe luding the summer school and taking only the 10 
regular student enrollment. That latter is the basic cale vulation, and 
you will find that the enrollment of this year, 1954, according to this 
calculation, exceeds the enrollment for last year. And if you should 


I will point 


add the summer school, it would exceed it more because the enrollment 
in the summer school was greater this year than last year. 

What I am trying to say to you, Mr. Chairman, is this: You under- 
stand that one of the most blameworthy things I could do for this 
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committee, which I assume is deeply interested in Howard Universit, 
and I could not assume anything else because—— . 

Senator Toye. I want to assure you, Doctor, that I personally am 
just as much interested here as I could possibly be in any item in th« 
appropriations that are before us for consideration. That is on 
reason why I am trying to make this record so absolutely complet: 
here this morning, so that there will be no difficulty in justifying 
whatever, as a subcommittee, we recommend to the full committee 
or to defend ourselves on the floor in the event there is some attack 
upon why we might possibly exceed the Budget Bureau’s recommenda 
tion. If I find that there is a justification, I would recommend that 
we exceed the Budget Bureau’s allowance, because I am just that 
much concerned about your educational institution. 

Mr. Jounson. I greatly hope you will, Mr. Chairman, if it is 
permissible for me to express that hope to you. 

Senator Tuy. It is certainly permissible, because you and I are 
here discussing matters we want to develop insofar as the funds for 
this great university are concerned. It has always been my contention 
that one youth has just as much right to an education as any other 
youth, and I do not care where he comes from or of what race he may 
be. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, continuing the general statement 
which seems so absolutely necessary in order to be illuminating: If 
the appropriation here recommended were in accord with the formula 
of support officially agreed upon and which we have bee.. working on 
now for 20 years, 66.4 percent, it would be $3,055,218. Now, you 
can see that the proposed appropriation of $2,520,000 is not only 
bad; it is $535,218 less than that. 


EFFECTS OF INADEQUATE APPROPRIATION 


That would lead you, naturally, to expect that if you go out to 
Howard University you will find some serious things taking place. 
And this is what you will find: that we have accumulated deteriora- 
tion in the physical plant at Howard University that we have not 
been able to overcome and can’t overcome on the basis of the present 
appropriation. Our powerplant last year broke down 17 times in 
the year. We have undertaken now for the third year to bring that 
to the attention of the Government and tell them that we are deteri- 
orating. 

Now, here is the medical program which this committee adopted 
with its eyes wide open. I told this committee and the committee 
of the House that if that program was going to be followed, it would 
take six major coordinated measures, and that those measures would 
have to be coordinated; that if you did not do one of them you may 
as well not do any of them. 

Here is where we stand in medicine: We have to have 91.4 additional 
teachers in the preclinical branches of medicine in 4 years. We are 
short 55.2 of those now. I am trying and have been telling the 
Government for 2 years that we cannot wait until we come right up 
to the day of the need of those 90 teachers and expect to find them. 
They do not exist in America. Those teachers have to be trained 
and have to be produced gradually. 
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So, for 2 years I have been telling the Government we ought to have 
at least 23 of those teachers. I haven’t even been permitted to talk 
about it. 

Here again we have a new dental building coming into existence, 
one of the finest dental buildings of the country, which, by reason 
of the wonderful work of the Architect and the help we are getting 
from the Public Buildings Administration, we are getting a building 
that is just as good for $2 million as one apparently that is being 
erected in Texas for $6 million. But it takes 14 more human beings 
to enable us to enter that building in September. This appropria- 
tion does not even permit me to discuss it, and yet we are going into 
that building, and we are not going to function efficiently in that 
building without these persons. 


POW ERPLANT 


Here we have a powerplant with 48 diseases in it, costing $122,400. 
Now, we have not been able to handle those diseases. If we don’t 
vet money from somewhere, that powerplant may blow up and kill 
somebody. 

| am eager that this appropriation will permit me to tell you that 
that is about to take place. 

Senator Toye. What is your power there; steam? 

Mr. JoHnson. Steam and electricity. 

Senator Taye. You would have to have electricity for power, 
but it is steam that furnishes you the power to generate with; is 
that right? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Tay. And it is that steam plant that you are afraid 
is going to blow up? 

Mr. Jounson. The steam and the electricity. 

Senator Tuyr. What phase of the unit are you afraid is going to 
blow up? 

Mr. Jonnson. We have 48 elements of disease, and we are not 
depending upon ourselves. We have submitted that list to the 
Public Buildings Service, and they have put their expert engineers 
upon it, and the; have said that, ‘In our judgment, substantially 
every one of these things has to be done.” 

Senator Turn. But you say it is apt to blow up? 

Mr. Jounson. It has already broken down 17 times. 

Senator THyr. What I am getting at is: Is the boiler in such a 
condition that it has been condemned by the official boiler inspector 
of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Jounson. Not “‘the’’ boiler, sir; we have three diseased boilers. 

Senator Taye. You mean you have three boilers in this power unit 
that are diseased? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; all three of them. 

Senator Tuyr. You are speaking in medical terms. 
a boiler could be ‘“‘diseased.”’ 

I can understand that a boiler is getting thin, and the flues are in 
bad shape, but I never knew a boiler to be ‘‘diseased.”’ 

Mr. Jounson. We took Mr. Busbey, the chairman of the House 
subcommittee, out there yesterday, and we let him put his head 


I never knew 
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inside of the abdomen of that boiler. And when he took his head 
out. the word “diseased”’ was the only thing you could use for what 
he saw. 

Senator Ture. A boiler could have scales on it which you could 
refer to as “seabs’’ in terms of a disease, and yet that boiler would still 
be a pretty strong, serv iceable boiler. 

Mr. Jounson. This one ts not, 

Senator THyYE. Scaling is a normal thing when you boil water, and 
any flue or internal part of a boiler will show a scale formation if you 
have used it for any length of time, and more especially if you have 
been negligent in the use of compounds you have applied to the water 
‘n order to weaken the scales, which normally will form in a boiler. 

1 would understand you much better if you would use under 
standable terms. I am not a doctor. 

Mr. Jounson. Let me use engineering language. 

Senator Toye. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. In the first place, we have an expert engineer in 
charge of that plant. No. 2, that plant is inspected regularly by the 
Hartford Insurance Co., which carries a group of expert engineers 
because they don’t propose to insure and keep insured inferior equip- 
ment. 

No. 3. we have had that plant inspected by the engineers of the 
Public Buildings Service. 

Now, the Hartford people have been so disturbed by these boilers 
that they have threatened to withdraw the insurance from all three 
of them. At the same time, they refute the criticism suggested by 
you, namely, that we may have failed to handle the boilers right 

Their examining representative has recently indicated “that 1t cannot 
be concluded at this time that the staff is anything less than efficient.”’ 

Senator THyE. We do not want the record to show that the boilers 
were not handled properly. I just simply said that a boiler will always 
scale if you boil water init. We know that will happen in a teakettle. 

Secondly, I said that your scales will appear more rapidly if im- 
proper compounds or amounts are used in the water. Hard water 
will seale faster than soft water, and so forth, and the reason why 
you use the compound is to neutralize the minerals. 

Therefore, the question is simply that a boiler will scale over. If 
I looked at a boiler and saw scales in there, I might say it is ‘‘diseased,”’ 
although we might think of the scales as “scabs” although they are 
boiler scales. 

So that if the boiler inspector should say the boiler is getting thin, 
that it is dangerous, and you cannot have a load of steam of more 
than so many pounds in it, that is one thing. If the inspectors for 
the Hartford Insurance Co. give you instructions that the boiler will 
take only so many pounds of steam pressure, that is another story. 

Those are factors in which I am more concerned than in speaking 
of a steam boiler having a ‘‘disease.”’ 

Mr. Baxrer. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word on that? 

Senator Tuyen. Yes. 


INSPECTION OF PLANT 


Mr. Baxrer. In fairness to the Department—and I am sure Dr. 
Johnson will confirm this—the Department has gone into the boiler 
question rather thoroughly. It was actually the departmental office 
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that arranged for the Public Buildings Service survey. We are trying 
to find out, through the Public Buildings Service and through our own 
Public Health Service engineer exactly what needs to be done. We 
have told Dr. Johnson that he will have full cooperation of the De- 
partment in improving his boiler plant 

As of today, | think we are well along to finding out exactly what is 
wrong. 

it is true that he has something like what I believe Dr. Johnson 

alls multiple deterioration. One boiler which has given trouble was 

apparently not a good one when it was installed. The contractor 
himself may have to make some improvements because of the faulty 
installation. 

Is that correct, Dr. Johnson? 

Mr. Jounson. That is partially correct. 

The gross fact is that all three boilers in that plant are incompetent. 
There are two oil-fired boilers in that plant and one coal-fired boiler. 

Both of those oil-fired boilers have deteriorated to the place where 
they have to be retubed, and it costs $50,000 approximately to retube 
one of those boilers. And because both of them have to be retubed, 
we were caught several times during the year when we couldn’t use 
but one of them. 

Now, the coal-fired boiler is a relatively new boiler which has been 
discovered to be deficient as from the day when it was installed. 

Mr. Baxter. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHnson. So we are now running a plant producing steam and 
electricity with all three boilers in a fundamentally bad engineering 
condition. 

Senator Tuyn. Going back over last year’s hearing report, I find 
here, for instance: 

The House appropriated $120,000 instead of the $170,000 as proposed in the 
Senate. In connection with the amendment No. 21, the managers desired that 
the Department include in its budget for 1955, or in the next supplemental budget 
request, a proposal for such rewiring and incidental alterations as may be neces- 
sary to enable Howard University to use commercial electric power. 

That was last year. 

Mr. Jounson. That is another project entirely, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuye. Is it? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Tuye. Then it is a good thing I read this. 


CATEGORIES OF DETERIORATION 


Mr. Jounson. This I am telling you about—if you have before you 
the presentation I had made for 2 or 3 years in succession to the 
Bureau of the Budget, this is what you will find: For 2 vears we have 
placed before the Department itself and the Bureau of the Budget 
a list of accumulated deterioration in 7 major categories. This list, 
amounting to $297,400 under 7 categories, is found in the 1955 
departmental estimates, pages 44-3 to 44-10 as follows: 

I. Repairs to the university steam generation and electric distribu- 
tion system, $66,582. That is 15 items. 

Because no attention was given to these items the year before last 
and this year, that list now amounts to 48 items and $122,455. 
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Il. The second category was: Repairs required for safety of resi 
dents of the university using the buildings and grounds, 12 items 
$25,850. 

Ill. The third was: Repair projects intended to check propert 
deterioration of a serious and progressive kind. That is the languag: 
which we don't use thoughtlessly. ‘Property deterioration of 
serious and progressive kind,’’ 12 items, $66,700. 

IV. The next item is projects intended for restoration and improve 
ment of the operational services of the university. 10 items, $29,516 

V. The next item, No. 5, is repairs and renovations of buildings 
now converted for temporary quarters. 1 item, $12,000. 

VI. The next is repair and renovation of exterior of universit) 
buildings, 4 items, $6,275. 

Vil. And the seventh item is interior painting of university build- 
ings, 4 items, $15,477. 

The total is $297,400. 

Notrre.—Howard University requested and the Department of Health, Educatio 
and Welfare approved the inclusion of $140,000 in the 1955 estimates toward the 
accomplishment of 58 items of emergency repair and renovations to the physica 
plant that were estimated to cost $297,400. The approved estimate provide: 
for the most urgent projects 


BUDGET REQUEST 


How much money are you asking for now? 

Mr. Jonnson. If I were permitted to ask, I would ask for just the 
amount of money that we presented to the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Division when we were first asked to do it, $3,088,574; and if 
it be needful to cut it down to the normal percentage, and you want 
to keep it in that category, then $3,055,218, which is 66.4 percent of 
the budget. 

And we know exactly what we want to do with it. We have no 
doubt at all. We know what we are obliged to do, if we want to go on 
building this university. 

Senator Tuy. You requested of the Budget Bureau actually—just 
making a quick subtraction here in order to find out exactly the 
amount that you ask for—you actually asked of the Budget Bureau 
$535,218 more than they allowed you. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes ,sir. The difference is $568,574. 

Senator Tuyre. You say here that your request was for $3,055,218 
and the amount here, the estimate is for $2,520,000. 

Mr. Jonnson. The estimate I actually gave them was $3,088,574 

Senator Toye. That is what you asked for of the Budget Bureau; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. And the Budget Bureau 

Mr. Jounson. Did not pay any attention to it at all, but they cut 
me by $15,000. 

Senator Tuyr. And that would make it—— 

Mr. JoHNsON. $568,574. 

Now, it may be necessary for the Government to do that, but | 
simply want you to know that if you do that, you are taking the one 
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project which your hearts have wanted to build up for years and 
practically choking it. 
Norg.—The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare approved for 


submission to the Bureau of the Budget the following items for Howard University 
or fiscal year 1955: 


Salaries and expenses: 


(a) Operating expenses - - -- aire aes .. $2, 535, 000 

(b) Urgent repairs - - - . 140, 000 

2, 675, 000 

2, Construction of buildings - - - --. ik 4, 958, 000 
Tete... .- : : _. 7, 633, 000 


Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, I think Dr. Johnson would want this 
brought out: That he is rather proud of this being a private institution 
with its own board of trustees, and that there is not a direct parallel 
between this and State-controlled institutions. 

| would like to bring out, too, if I may, that the Department is 
recommending an appropriation of $272,000 for the power substation, 
and for a new preclinical medical building, $4,436,000. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that is this. And 
vou must understand that I make all these statements with great 
humility. 

Senator Tuyn. I do not want you to make your statement with 
humility, sir, but with every conviction that you have. 

Mr. Jounson. If I am intense, Mr. Chairman, you will know that 
| am sitting here talking to you about the only approximation of a 
decent university that Negroes have in this country, and that I have 
understood for more than 25 vears that you were trying to make it a 
lirst-class university, that you were not trying to build a Jim Crow 
nstitution here. 

And | have been encouraged beyond measure to see that this has 
been so for years. 

Now, there is no doubt about what is going on now. Without 
anybody saying so, there has come a policy change. Somewhere in 
the Government the mind has been made up that you are not going 
on with this plan, that you are going to stop the plan agreed upon 
ind that you are going to give Howard University substantially less 
money, percentagewise, than we have been led to expect for 20 years 

Senator Tuyr. I would not accept that statement without raising 
a question in connection with it. You have had a decrease in your 
student enrollment. Now, there is no denying that, is there? 

Mr. Jounson. But a decrease in student enrollment, Mr. Chairman, 
does not change the basic fact that the structural financial arrangement 
is changed. 

Senator Tuyr. The figures that you have given me percentage- 
wise—I think you gave me the figure of 66.4 percent; did you not? 


EFFECT OF CUT 


Mr. Jounson. That is right. And you now propose to give us 
61.9 percent; which is the difference between $2,520,000 and $3,055,218. 
That difference is just enough to break our backbone, just exactly 
enough to break our backbone, and it will break it. It is breaking it 
now. Our backbone is being broken now. 
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The faculty of liberal arts unanimously voted the other day its 
great distress over what is happening in the college of liberal arts 
And they asked me whether the time had come when the Government 
of the United States did not care what went on in the college of liberal! 
arts, seeing that their work was about to be destroyed. 

We were right to the point where we were getting ready to put on a 
graduate school program leading to the doctor's degree. We wer 
forced to give that up entirely. We had reached the place where th 
college of liberal arts had just won the Phi Beta Kappa, and now w 
have fallen so disgracefully below that standard, that if they were to 
examine us next year they would want to take it away from us. That 
is where we are 

Our backbone is being broken, and I want you to know that 
Mr. Chairman, now. Our backbone is being broken. Howard 
University is in the process of being killed. And it is all we Negroes 
have, Mr. Chairman, it is all we have. And if you kill this, we 
have nothing like it left. 

After the expiration of 85 years since slavery, we have been led 
here to hope we could have one first-class institution, and now the 
people who begot the plan are themselves killing it. And we see it 
just as clearly as day. 

And I am telling you about it because I think you want to know 
I have devoted my life to it, and I hate to see my lifework being 
choked to death. 

Senator Tuyr. That is why I asked these questions this morning. 

Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Jounson. That is a preliminary statement, Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Larmon. May I say, Mr. Chairman, very positively, the 
Department has made no such decision as has been suggested here. 
And I would like to point out that, in terms of operating, contribu- 
tions to operating income, the appropriations are only slightly be- 
low those of 1953 and that the income of Howard University has 
increased. 

Senator Toyz. May I ask, Mr. Larmon: What brought about the 
determination to lower them from last year? What were the factors 
that you used to make that decision? That may be helpful as we 
try to defend this request. 

Mr. Larmon. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I was not here present at 
the discussions when they actually took place. I think Dr. Johnson 
knows I arrived after that time. 

But I assume that one factor was the general fiscal situation and 
the general budget situation for the Government as a whole. 


INCREASE IN INCOME FROM PRIVATE SOURCES 


Next, there is an indication in regard to the increase in income of 
Howard University from private sources. The total available to 
Howard this year is an increase and not a decrease, in terms of the 
total income. 

I think Dr. Johnson will grant this, that there have been rather 
constant discussions with Dr. Johnson and others at the university. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, at no time in 2 years have I had a 
face-to-face and a thoroughgoing discussion with any part of this 
Government regarding the actual current needs of Howard University. 
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That has been my first experience of the kind in 25 years. At no 
time—neither in the Health, Education, and Welfare, nor in the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, nor in any one of these committees—have I had 
that kind of discussion. 

Senator Tuyr. You say it is the first time? 

Mr. Jounson. The first time in 25 years. 

What used to happen was that when we presented such a thing as 
this target estimate—and we were grateful for this, and the memory 
of it is warm to the heart and inspiring—the head of the Federal 
Security Agency would call all the heads of departments around the 
table, and they would spend from 1 to 4 hours, saying, “This is 
what Howard University wants; let’s all of us sit here and listen to 
them.’’ And we would have a chance to go over every item. 

That has been going on, I suppose, ever since the Federal Security 
came into existence. Then on the basis of that preliminary dis- 
cussion a first determination was made as to what the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency would support. 

We would then go the the Bureau of the Budget, where we would 
have a thorough discussion. 

Then we would come over to the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, where the sense of responsibility and devotion to this project 
has been such as to lift the heart. They have spent hours and hours 
on it. Now this is what has customarily happened to us. 

Senator Taye. But, Doctor, when | examine the record here, your 
first page on this item in the justifications, for salaries and expenses, 
Howard University, the amounts available for obligations, I see here 
the additions, reimbursements. There is a plus of $66,385. Number 
two is reimbursements from non-Federal sources, where there is a 
plus of $27,000. 

I follow through and come down here with a total plus of $78,385. 

Mr. Jounson. None of which goes to Howard University, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Tarr. Where does it go? 

Mr. Jounson. It goes to Freedmen’s Hospital. 

It is a reimbursement to Howard University from Freedmen’s 
Hospital. 

What I am telling you, Mr. Chairman, is that the Government 
has paid no attention whatsoever to the needs of Howard University; 
none whatsoever. 

Senator THye. 
it, Doctor? 

Mr. Jounson. I would like to add to it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to add what we need. I don’t know 
whether you can do anything about it, or not, but I would like for 
you to permit me to tell you what we need if we are going to have any 
encouragement at all. 

Senator Taye. But as I examine the record, and as I stated before, 
you had a decrease of $15,000 under the current year’s appropriation. 
There will be available in addition to the Federal appropriations, 
$2,578,553 from reimbursements from other accounts, and from non- 
Federal sources, an increase of $93,385 over the reimbursements for 
the current year. 


That completes your statement for now, then, does 
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The record should show an itemization of reimbursements from the 
non-Federal sources and the itemization of use of such funds. 

I have been handed two tables from the report of the treasurer of ; Aus 
Howard University for the year ended June 30, 1953—Statement of 
Current Income and Statement of Current Expenditures—which will 
suffice for the purpose, and I shall place these tables in the hearings 
at this point. 

The tables referred to follow:) sid 


Statement of current income for the year ended June 30, 1953 


Educational and general: 
Student fees: 


Tuition 7 _. $742, 567. 14 

Matriculation 7 9, 985. 00 

Library . 20, 654. 19 

Late registration and deferred payments_ 4, 488. 00 

Graduation 4 . : 8, 660. 50 

University health service - -. anche 45, 894. 72 

Laboratory 16, 998. 33 

Microscope rentals ‘ 4, 334. 84 

Application fees, medicine 2, 674. 73 ; 
Music library rentals__- 1, 898. 59 

Transcripts ‘ 2, 417. 07 adi 
Summer school fees other than tuition. 3 


3, 911. 00 
—————" 9664, 494. 11 
Federal appropriations: 


Salaries and wages - -- bes «eda cty Sa oe 
Expenses a; 255, 319. 3 
Salaries of prior year_-_-_- 1, 710. 05 
Educational facilities: 
Plans and specifications _ — ic 67, 937. 32 
Buildings and equipment -_-- .... 2, 030, 003. 09 


1, 774, 650. 46 
Endowment income other than student aid: 
General, per exhibit H, sheet 1 oy 10, 359. 77 
Restricted, per exhibit H, sheet 1.._..__- 58, O84. 49 
—- 68, 444. 26 
Gifts other than student aid, per exhibit C___.._.__--- 302, 439. 18 
Sales and services of activities connected with 
educational departments: 
Subscriptions to the Journal of Negro 


Education ___- ; _ $3, 189. 68 7 
Library fines a a a Bae 350. 28 
Thesis binding : 518. 00 
Subscriptions to the Journal of Religious 

Thought__ ta a OE a 331. 00 
Summer school activities. ..__..__..__-_-- 1, O88. 60 
Veterans’ Administration reports- ------- 862. 50 

———__—_-— — -— 6, 340. 06 
Organized activities relating to educational 
departments 
Dental infirmary die 34, 428. 70 
Musical festival ‘ ; bed 841. 74 
Music concert series Z fe ie 204. 90 01 
Junior department of music__- i 6, 228. 50 
New classes ¥ 12, 179. 05 
Nursery school ; 7, 133. 00 
— . 62, 015. 89 
Other income: 

Rental of properties J 4, 492. 15 Li 
Chapel collections : i 2, 212. 44 0 
Charter Day_- d 664. 00 F 


Miscellaneous 4 ‘ - 42. 32 
oe 7, 410. 91 





Total educational and general- : meetin ..--- 6, 085, 784. 87 
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Statement of current income for the year ended June 30, 1958—Continued 


\uxiliary enterprises and activities: 


Housing- - $361, 616. 79 
Food service _ - , 391, 145. 64 
Sales, commissions and concessions . 191, 971. 89 
Intercollegiate and intramural athletic ac- 

tivities : c 62, 637. 31 


Student aid: 
Endowment income for student aid, per ex 


hibit H, sheet 3 15, 349. 43 
Gifts for student aid, per exhibit C, sheet 6 12, 600. 50 
7. 949. | 
Total current income, to exhibit B 7, 121, 106 


Statement of current expenditures for the year ended June 30, 1953 


Salaries, com- Buildings, 


Supplies 


Total I ation 
} mutA * | and expense 


and wages 


EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 


,dministration and general 
Administrative offices 




































| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


equipment, 
and books 


Board of trustees | 166. 38 | $5, 266. 38 | 
President's office 37, 506. 45 | $30, 560. 70 7, 002. 53 $33. 22 
Secretary’s office | 20, 824. 73 | 9, 604. 85 11, O98. 10 1. 78 
Treasurer's office ' 99, 821. 04 | 93, 437. 54 | 6, 336. 16 47.34 
Director of public relations 36, 478. 55 | 21, 115. 47 | 14, 813. 30 549. 78 
Business manager's office 21, 076. 42 | 20, 203. 21 | 777. 05 | 96. 16 
Purchasing office | 17, 569. 77 | 15, 506. 22 1, 932. 83 130. 72 
Personnel office | 8, O82. 71 | 7, 600. 67 | 392. 04 
Chapel : | 11, 426. 07 7, 472.77 , O31. 55 21 
Student services 
Dean of students’ office 24, 369. 98 | 22, 307. 29 1, 970. 82 1. 87 
Registrar's office 72, | 59, 581, 12 13, 115. 00 11. 85 
Dean of men’s office 1 | 9, 475. 16 
Dean of women’s office 13 12, 767. 08 
Student employment and _ veterans’ 
counseling and advisory service 11, 265. 13 11, 004. 72 8. 40 
University health service 51, 647. 99 44, 574.04 6 438. 
Staff benefits 35, 295. 86 | 35, 2 
General expense i 69, 223. 04 5, 703. 92 63, 519. 12 
Total administration and general | 646,609.88 | 871, 004.76 174, 063. 73 1, 541. 39 
Resident instruction 
Dean of the University 26, 546. 20 | 23, 720. 75 2, 654. 02 171. 48 
Graduate school $3, 012. 98 2 5 10, 815. 78 64. 54 
School of social work 7 é §2, 825.18 | 6, 120. 08 243. 50 
College of liberal arts 901, 873. 49 75, O85. 45 8, 978. 20 
Schoo] of engineering and architecture 153, 498. 24 | 12, 037. 48 873. 3 
School of music 94 19, 659. 78 | 5, 646. 80 
College of medicine 51 48, 428. 92 18, 927. 7¢ 
College of dentistry 52 58, 760. 77 5, 645. 93 
College of pharmacy 54, 403. 98 | 44, 580. 68 | 3, 571. 83 6, 251. 47 
School of law | 75, 370. 20 | 65, 705. 57 6, 624. 13 3, 040. 50 
School of religion | 68, 229. 90 | 58, 084. 04 | 238. 87 | 1. 906. 99 
Summer school 49, 304. 28 45, 551. 04 3, 478. 16 275. O8 
New classes se 20, 851. 97 | 17, 277. 49 3, 393. 40 | 181. 08 
Total resident instruction |} 2, 402, 535.39 | 2,001, 460.02 | 258, 868. 67 52, 206. 70 
Organized research: } | 
Graduate school 52, 572.05 34, 920. 52 10, 215. 56 | 7, 435. 97 
School of social work » 21, 782. 19 17, 151. 68 185. 51 | 4, 445. 00 
College of engineering and architecture 3, 673. 73 3, 658. 47 | 15. 26 
College of medicine... is 199, 881. 88 150, 948. 61 28, 833. 66 | 20, 099. 61 
College of dentistry... - aia 3 3, 822. 12 3, 160. 73 377.03 284. 36 
Total, organized research. ___..... mow 281, 731. 97 209, 840. 01 39, 611. 76 32, 280. 20 
Library.......... ; ane 103, 066. 42 74, 678. 99 5, 131. 34 | 23, 256. 09 
Operation and maintenance of physical plant 575, 132. 62 401, 472. 25 165, 799. 70 | 7, 860. 67 
Federal expenditures for new educational facil- | 
ities: 
Plans and specifications... ......- Lavette Os tee ‘ 67, 937. 32 
Rick da ctapohdcaparecs 1, 539, 324. 16 
Equipment .-_..........-..-- 490, 678. 93 
eee —  |——-—— ———_—_—_—_= ———SS.|-_ Se 
Total, educational and general....._..___| 6,007, 106. 69 | 3, 148, 546.03 643,475.20 | 2,215,085. 46 
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Salaries, com- suppl Buildings 
otal mutation, nd pr * equipment 
d expense 
ind Wages " exp , and books 
AUXI ) ACTIVITIES 
H 2%, 8 $236, 158. 39 $140, 755. 57 $412.8 : 
I 2 244. 48 143. 465. 01 928, 599. 52 179 5 
S SS, 471 1,424.3 156, 836. 79 210.1 ] 
l act > 
9, 174. 94 8, 479. 28 48, 611. 21 2, 084. 4 
x . wctivit 9 7. 58 419, 527.01 74, 803. 09 2, 887. 4 
Sct rships al I 85, 726. 29 207. 50 85, 518. 79 
I 85. OM 585. 0 
86, 311. 29 207. 50 86, 103. 79 
exp t t B 90, ¢ cs 68, 280. 54 1, 304, 382. 08 2, 217, 972.9 


Senator Tuys. When I look at these figures, I want to make certain 
that you are not being cut, as you say, because these factors add 
thousands of dollars; in fact, it increases by $93,385. That is what 
is concerning me 

You have made a statement that would indicate that you are not 
being given the same consideration that you had enjoyed in pre- 
VIOUS Vears 

Then I take a look at these figures, and I see $93,385 over the reim- 
bursements for the current year. It leads me to wonder now. 

Mr. Jounson. | am telling you, Mr. Chairman, No. 1, that there 
is pot a dollar of increase in this appropriation to Howard University, 
not one dollar. There is a $15,000 decrease. Now put that on top 
of the $215,000 cut last year. 

Senator Taye. But, Doctor, last year and the year before, and the 
vear before that, you were condemning those that had control of the 
Budget Bureau previously for having denied you certain items in 
the request for buildings and steam plant improvements, et cetera. 
You were condemning others in the same identical manner the first 
time I heard you testify across the table. That is what leads me to 
wonder whether you are constantly putting up a backlog to be 
shooting at when you are putting forth your requests for funds. 

That is what I am wondering about, and I want to be crystal clear 
in my thinking because I do not want to do you an injustice. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, this is the first time I have ever 
made a statement approximating the kind of despair that I am giving 
you today. The first time in 28 years. I have had no grounds for 
it. This is the first time I have had grounds for it in 28 years. How 
ean I condemn the Government in the past? 

If | might say something off the record 

Senator THye. Yes. This will be off the record. 

(Off the record. 

Senator Toye. We will go back on the record now. 


TARGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Baxter. Mr. Chairman, if I might, I will say that Dr. Johnson 
has had an opportunity to submit a target request to the Department, 
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ind he, of course, has had an opportunity to appear before the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Baxter, may I interrupt you there, to say that 
vou, yourself, very well know that I was given no opportunity to 
diseuss that target estimate. That target estimate was received and 
| was peremptorily given a ceiling, which I was permitted to present 
to the Bureau of the Budget. That ceiling did not contain a single 
item of what I put in that target estimate; it contained only $2,535,000, 
which was last vear’s estimate. 

So I was not given any opportunity by the Health, Education, and 
Welfare Department to talk about the needs of Howard University 
at all, and I haven’t been given an opportunity up to this time. 

Mr. Baxter. I would like to say there definitely has been no 
discrimination with respect to Howard University. Consideration 
was given to the needs of Howard University along with other segments 
of the Department. 

Mr. Chairman, the question is whether you would like to have this 
on, or off, the record. You may want to decide yourself. 

Senator Tuys. It is entirely up to you two gentlemen, between 
Dr. Johnson and yourself, whether you want the record to show this. 

Dr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, | don’t care for any record at all, 
as long as you understand me. I am telling you that for the first time 
in 28 years I have not been able to present the salaries and expenses 
needs of Howard University to any department of this Government 
until I got in the House committee, where Mr. Busbey, by an extraor- 
dinarily kind question, permitted me to lay the general situation before 
him. That was the first opportunity that I had, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. You have had the opportunity here this morning, 
sir, because I was searching for the facts to the best of my ability. 
I am glad that I did search, because I think we have made the record 
a little more understandable in some respects. 

I might point out here that we are going to have to be on the floor 
in about 15 minutes. 

What can we take up next? 

Mr. Jounson. If I might put in the record, Mr. Chairman, what I 
consider to be the urgent needs of Howard University 

Senator Turn. Yes, sir. 


NEEDS OF UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, if I may just tell you what, in the 
light of the program the Government has agreed upon to put in force 
at the university, what the real salary and expense needs of Howard 
University are: 

(1) We need at this moment 14 additional persons in dentistry, to 
enable us to open and man the new dental building. That will cost 
$47 444. 

(2) We need additional teachers in the amount of $183,500 in the 
college of liberal arts to keep it from being really destroyed. 

(3) We need additional salaries for teachers in the amount of 
$85,160. The Government has increased the salaries of the teachers 
of the District of Columbia so far ahead of the salaries of Howard 
University that the morale of the institution will be broken if we are 
not able to bring the salaries of the teachers in Howard University 
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at least up to these of the teachers in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. 

And that is all I am now asking of you. 

(4) We need $100,497 to bring up the salaries of our nonteaching 
personnel. Here is where they are at the moment: In the Federal 
Government there is a minimum salary for every classification, and 
in addition thereto there are in-grade increases. The Government is 
now getting ready, I understand, to make a 3% percent increase above 
that. Howard University is now 1.1 percent below the minimum 
prevailing in the Government. So we have a situation there where 
our competent personnel will flow off. We have to build that up, 
and it will take $100,499 to do that. 

(5) We need emergency repairs of $297,400 of which there is a must 
minimum of $140,000. 

(6) We need 23 additional persons in medicine at least, at a cost of 
$170,000; but if 1 get these other things, I will have to cut this item 
down to 8 teachers in the amount of $59,400. 

Now, these are not guesses. There are four of these areas here 
in which deterioration and incipient destruction of the function of the 
university have already taken place, so that the morale of the univer- 
sity is being sapped. That is (1) in the number of teachers in liberal 
arts, (2) the salaries of teachers throughout the university, (3) the 
salaries of the nonteaching personnel, and (4) the deterioration of the 
heat, light, and power system. 

Then these other two objectives are to be taken care of because 
they are required by the ongoing medical program, $47,444 for 14 
additional persons in dentistry, $59,400 for persons in medicine. | 
think that makes a total of $616,000, of which $102,000 can be gotten 
by savings on one of these subsequent items in this bill, if I am per- 
mitted to present it. 

Now, those are the needs of Howard University, Mr. Chairman, and 
I ought to tell you that because, if they are not met in some way we 
are going to be put up against a situation which is impossible. We will 
either have to raise that $500,000 from‘ private sources, which is in- 
conceivable, or this great project will crack. 


RECEIPTS FROM PRIVATE SOURCES 


Senator Tuyr. What do you get from private sources now, Doctor? 

Mr. Jounson. I think I have submitted that for the record; but I 
ean find it. 

Senator Torr. Was that not approximately $100,000? 

Mr. Jounson. It is more than that, sir. It is about $2 million. 

Senator Toyz. When I asked the question about private contribu- 
tions, I was thinking about direct gifts or contributions. I was not 
thinking in terms of student-tuition fees and these other items that go 
into it. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, we estimate private resources to be 
the same as the bookkeeping of the United States Office of Education 
has done since 1905. They contain the following items: 

Now, you can take them out in any way you like. But so far as 
the United States Office of Education bookkeeping is concerned, in 
publicly controlled institutions, these are the items in private 
resources: Student fees, endowment, gifts and grants, sales and 
services and other income. 
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Senator Taye. How much do the gifts and grants amount to? 

Mr. Jonnson. For 1953, student fees were $8,448; endowment 
income was $68,444; gifts and grants, $302,439, of which a major 
portion is from the Public Health Service and other Government 
agencies for medical and other research; sales and services $68,356; 
other income, $7,411. 

Then there were auxiliary enterprises and other noneducational 
income, from dormitory rentals, cafeteria receipts, sales, commissions, 
and concessions, and from athletic activities, $1,007,372. 

According to the organization of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, those are all listed as private income in all publicly controlled 
institutions. 

Mr. Larmon. May I say again, Dr. Johnson, this is not a publicly 
controlled institution. 

Mr. Jonnson. But the support of Howard is based on that. These 
very questions tell me that you are unconsciously changing the very 
foundation on which Howard University is based. 

The Government of the United States, the Rockefeller Foundation, 
the General Education Board, never would have put a dollar in this 
institution in the beginning if they hadn’t seen that the Government 
had a program for the development here of a first-class institution 
and that this program had a definite formula of support which is 
written. It is on page 46 of the Government program presented to 
and agreed upon by the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. And it states specifically that the financial struc- 
ture upon which the Howard University is based is a structure com- 
parable to the structural relationship between Government and private 
funds in publicly supported institutions. 

And if you follow the hearings for 28 years, that assumption has 
never been questioned until now. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, believe me, I am not suggesting for 
a moment any change of policy in regard to Howard University at 
this time: in any discussion. So it should not be implied by Dr. 
Johnson that there is such a change in policy. 

Mr. Jonnson. The change is a fact, though. You don’t have to 
say so. When you cut Government support from the average of 
66.4 percent for the last 4 years, down to 61 percent, you have changed 
the policy. You don’t have to say so. You change it in a back- 
breaking way. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, this department has only been in 
existence 1. year, and Dr. Johnson is referring to the last 4. This is 
not a change in policy. 

Senator Tuy. From the standpoint of prior to the enactment of 
the legislation that gave this Department Cabinet status, it became 
a part of the Cabinet. Prior to that time, however, it was a govern- 
mental agency. And while it was a governmental agency it did not 
have quite the dignified classification as it has as part of the Cabinet, 
but it was a governmental agency in every sense. 

Mr. Larmon. Dr. Johnson was referring to the last 4 years. 

Senator Toye. I realize that. But I would, say that it was a 
Government agency. 

Mr. Jonnson. May I read what I am speaking about here? 

Senator Tuyr. We are going to quit pretty soon. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR REPORT 


Mr. Jounson. Let me read what it says here. 

Senator Toye. You may. 

Mr. JoHNson (reading): 

That for a period of 10 years, or until the physical plant development 
complete, the Conress of the United States will contribute to the support, mai: 
tenance of Howard University, annual sums not to exceed 66.4 percent of th: 
total budget 

Senator Taye. Dr. Johnson, I think I must interrupt at this point 
and ask you: Are you reading from a congressional report, on a 
congressional bill, or are you just reading from some outside document? 
Can we have the positive identification for the record? 

Dr. Jounson. I am reading from “A report to the board of trustees 
of Howard University and to the Congress of the United States.”’ 

Senator Toye. By whom? 

Mr. Jonnson. I will give you the whole thing. It will take about 
3 minutes to tell you, sir, if you will let me. I will tell you completely 
and I will give you specific dates. 

Senator Taye. All right. 

Mr. Jounson. A report to the board of trustees of Howard Uni- 
versity and to Congress of the United States, a Program of Develop- 
ment of Howard University, gotten out by Walton C. John, Division 
of Colleges and Professional Schools of the Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, D. C., January 1931. It is 
endorsed by William John Cooper, Commissioner, United States 
Office of Education, January 9, 1931; endorsed by Raymond Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, and recommended by him 
to the chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives, November 20, 1930, and commended to the Congress 
of the United States by the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, in the Congress of 1931. 

Senator Tayn. However, it is not a report that accompanied an 
action of Congress. So that it is only what was hoped for and did 
not accompany an actual appropriation bill or an act of Congress. 
That is why I had to raise the question. 

Mr. Jonnson. Let us put it this way, Mr. Chairman, won’t you? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. You will be as charitable to the weak, as you can. 

Senator Turn. Dr. Johnson, you are not weak. I want to com- 
mend you, sir. You are not weak, and I respect you because you 
are not weak. I commend you for the convictions you have and the 
strength of your convictions. And I say this in absolute respect of 
you, sir. 

Mr. Jonson. Mr. Chairman, when the record will show that for 
28 years the Congress of the United States had followed that for- 
mula—and the record does show that—— 

Senator Tuyr. However, Doctor, you ‘hoes never remained at a 
specific, fixed percentage. You have been up and you have been 
down. There must have been influencing factors that raised you to 
68 and 72 percent and 69 percent and 82 percent and 76 percent. 
There must have been some factor in there that compelled men to 
change the percentage of Federal funds. 

Mr. Jomnson. But this is the first time, Mr. Chairman, that the 
change has come drastically downward. 
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Senator Tuyr. But you have, sir, been up and down. 

Mr. Jonnson. This is the first time that we have had a change 
that fell from 70 percent to 61 percent. ‘That is the reason 1 know 
| am being choked. You may not be doing it consciously, but you 
are choking my project. You are killing me. You are killing the 
most precious thing the Negro people have in this country. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, | am happy that we have gone into this 
item in the manner that we have this morning, because I think we have 
gotten more in this way rather than had we just made a digest of 
everything in this question. 

Mr. Larmon. Mr, Chairman, if I may say this, | wonder if Dr. 
Johnson understands we are ready to discuss his problems with him 
at any time. 

I am sure he and the Department have understood that, and we 
have had very good discussions in the past. 

Senator Turn. I might say I have gotten a great deal out of this 
hearing because we went into the question and discussed it not only 
on the record but also off the record. 

(ComMITTEE NoTE.—The subcommittee chairman, Senator Thye, 
later received from Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, a letter commenting upon 
the Department’s position on certain policies and questions touched 
upon in the testimony of Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson. The letter 
referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., April 29, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp J. Trye, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Ture: On Monday, April 26, 1954, Dr. Mordecai W. Johnson, 
president of Howard University, raised certain questions before your committee 
regarding present policies of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with respect to Howard University. I should like to submit for the record the 
Department’s position on these policies and questions. 


Background of 1955 budget estimate for salaries and expenses 

One of the questions raised by Dr. Johnson in the subcommittee hearing re- 
lated to the polities and procedures which were followed in the consideration and 
approval of budget estimates for the fiscal year 1955. Accordingly, I am out- 
lining below certain background information concerning the formulation of the 
appropriation estimate for Howard University submitted by the Department for 
the fiscal year 1955. 

In accordance with established Federal budget procedure, Howard University 
was asked last summer to submit to the Department a target estimate, which 
constituted the university’s statement of its needs for the fiscal year 1955 for 
salaries and expenses. The target estimate submitted by the university totaled 
$3,088,574. 

This target estimate was reviewed and considered by the Department along 
with the many other estimates on which the Department is required to submit 
recommendations to the Bureau of the Budget. The Department was, of course, 
required to make its recommended allowances among different segments of the 
Department within the framework of the overall Government fiscal policy. 

It was the decision of the Department that $2,535,000 should be recommended 
as the Federal appropriation for salaries and expenses for Howard University. 
An additional sum of $140,000 for special maintenance and repair projects was 
requested separately. The Bureau of the Budget gave its approval to a total 
budget of $2,520,000 for salaries and expenses. The proposed Federal appro- 
priation, when combined with reimbursements and revenues from non-Federal 
sources, would provide $5,098,553 for the university—an overall increase of 
$78,385 over 1954. 

No formal request to reconsider the budget recommendation was made by 
Howard University to the Department. 
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President Johnson and his staff were given the opportunity to appear personally 
at the Bureau of the Budget for the purpose of presenting Howard University’s 
needs. Dr. Johnson, along with his staff, appeared at the Bureau of the Budget 
on October 20, 1953. He was not required at this time to limit his presentatio: 
to justification of the recommendation of the Department. It is a matter of 
record that President Johnson made arguments to the Bureau of the Budget in 
behalf of a budget estimate higher than that recommended by the Department. 


Construction program 


In addition to its reeommendation of $2,535,000 for salaries and expenses, the 
Department proposed to the Bureau of the Budget an estimate of $4,958,000 
for construction of new facilities, including a preclinical medical building, at an 
estimated cost of $4,436,000. This proposed construction was approved by the 
Bureau of the Budget and submitted to the Congress as a part of the 1955 budget 

After the budget hearing on 1955 estimates, the Department, through the 
Bureau of the Budget, obtained release of funds for the drawing of plans and 
specifications for the men’s dormitory building. This action was taken by the 
Department after a representative of the Secretary visited the campus, inspected 
the existing dormitory, and discussed the matter in some detail with President 
Johnson. This visit to the campus of Howard University represented one of a 
number of consultations held during the past year with Dr. Johnson by members 
of the top staff of the Department in our sincere efforts to maintain close liaison 
with President Johnson and Howard University. 

Since the spring of 1953, when all proposed Federal construction was reviewed 
as a part of a governmentwide policy of restricting construction to the most urgent 
projects, the Department has taken a number of positive steps with respect to 
the building program of Howard University. High priority ratings were given by 
the Department to the biology-greenhouse building, now under way at a cost of 
$1,872,000, and a pharmacy building, costing $960,000, which likewise is now under 
construction. President Johnson has publicly praised these actions giving vigor- 
ous support of these two projects and the initiative taken by the Department 
with respect to the construction of the preclinical medical building. 

In recent weeks, the Department has reviewed in detail the questions of releasing 
construction funds now held in reserve with respect to three additional buildings 
Discussions have been held on several occasions with Dr. Johnson on this problem 
so that he might have an opportunity to present justification for carrying forward 
these projects. The Appropriations Subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives concerned with departmental appropriations has indicated a desire to work 
with the Department in the consideration of this problem. 


Policy on Federal support 


The extent of Federal support to Howard University over a number of years 
was discussed by President Johnson in his testimony. The records available in 
the Department show that during the past 11 years, the pattern has been rather 
constant, and that the percentage of Federal support has varied only from 48 
to 56 percent. 

Howard University revenues by years—for salaries and expenses—are shown 
below: 














| _ Federal | Percent 
Year Non-Federal | appropria- Total ; 
tions Federal 
— — a — — ae ee = —y — — —EE—————E 
1944 $687, 403 | $891,340 | $1, 578, 743 
1945 | 870, 821 | 908, 000 1, 778, 821 
1946 996, 791 | 1, 112, 500 | 2, 109, 291 
1947_. 1, 608, 965 1, 657, 494 | 3, 266, 459 51 
1948 2, 233, 286 | 2, 045, 400 4, 278, 686 48 
1949 2, 419, 845 2, 350, 000 | 4, 769, 845 40 
1950 2, 175, 603 2, 566, 200 | 4, 741, 803 | 4 
1951 2, , 793 2, 500, 000 | 4, 517, 793 | 58 
1952 | 2,348,251 | 2, 709, 270 5, 057, 521 | r 
1953 2, 386, 051 | 2, 675, 000 5, 061, 051 3 
1954 4 , 2, 302, 922 2, 535, 000 | 4, 837, 922 52 
i955 2, 329, 922 2, 520, 000 4, 849, 922 , 
Total 22, 377,653 | 24,470,204 | 46,847, 857 | 





Estimate submitted to the Congress by the Bureau of the Budget. 


Note.—Salary and expense budget for 1955. The total budget proposed by the Bureau of the Budget 
for Howard University for the fiscal year 1955 totals $5,008,553, which is $78,385 greater than the total funds 


budgeted for the current fiscal year 
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The above figures and the pattern they represent obviously do not establish 
any change of policy on the part of the Federal Government with respect to 
Howard University appropriations. 

President Johnson chose in his testimony to make a comparison between 
Federal appropriations to Howard University and the appropriations made by 

e various States to their own State-supported institutions. As was pointed 

by Mr. Russell R. Larmon, Assistant Secretary of the Department, Howard 

iversity is a private institution controlled by its own board of trustees, and, 
therefore, does not constitute a direct parallel with State institutions. It might 
be added that it is our conviction that Howard University can best make its 
important national contribution under the auspices of a private board of control. 
[his pattern of private rather than Federal or State control not only allows 
freedom from Federal domination, but also gives the institution a better oppor- 
tunity to obtain gifts and endowments from private resources. 

The report cited by Dr. Johnson as a basis for requesting Federal appropriations 
equal to those of State universities was actually a study made by a staff member 
of the Office of Education more than 24 years ago. The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion transmitted the report to the board of trustees of Howard University, to the 
Congress, and to the Secretary of the Interior. In his letter of transmittal, the 
Commissioner of Education stated that the report was prepared “by Dr. Walton 
©. John of the Division of Colleges and Professional Schools with the cooperation 
of President Mordecai W. Johnson of Howard University and other officials of 
the institution.” 


Powerplant 

With regard to the powerplant of Howard University and the defective boilers 
liscussed in some detail by President Johnson, the record should clearly sbow that 
the Public Buildings Service of the General Services Administration was called 
upon by the Department to make a survey of the Howard university powerplant 
and to render every possible service to President Johnson in determining the 
problems which were causing difficulty or which constituted a potential source of 
trouble. In addition, and as pointed out in the record, the Department detailed 
from the Public Health Service staff an engineer to assist the University, the 
Department, and the Public Buildings Service in determining and correcting 
difficulties and for the purpose of taking positive action to remedy the causes 
of the breakdowns which have occurred. President Johnson was assured of the 
full cooperation of the Department in working out this problem. 

The comments made above represent an effort to clarify the content of the 
record before your committee. They are not intended to suggest lack of the 
fullest support for the budget of Howard University. On the contrary, this 
Department is keenly interested in the work and the further development of the 
iniversity in the performance of its vital and significant nationwide role. I wish 
to take this additional opportunity to request favorable consideration by you and 
the committee of the full estimates submitted for Howard University. 

Sincerely yours, 
Oveta Cuup Hossy, 
Secretary. 


Senator Tuyge. The committee will now be in recess until 10 o’clock 
Thursday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12:04 p. m., Monday, April 26, 1954, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Thursday, April 29, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


THURSDAY, APRIL 29, 1954 


Unitrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye and Kilgore. 

Also present: Senator Stennis. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OrrFricr OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


STATEMENTS OF MARY E. SWITZER, DIRECTOR; ARTHUR H. 
KIMBALL, ACTING DEPUTY DIRECTOR; DONALD H. DABEL- 
STEIN, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR (PROGRAM); NELSON A. ROCKE- 
FELLER, UNDER SECRETARY, AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSIST- 
ANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Payments to States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico): For payments 
to States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico) in accordance with the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended (29 U.S. C., ch. 4) including payments, 
in accordance with regulations of the Secretary, for one-half of necessary expendi- 
tures for the acquisition of vending stands or other equipment in accordance with 
Section 3 (a) (3) (C) of said Act for the use of blind persons, such stands or other 
equipment to be controlled by the State agency, [$23,000,000] $19,175,000, 
of which not to exceed [$195,000] $160,000 shall be available to the Secretary 
for providing rehabilitation services to disabled residents of the District of Colum- 
bia, as authorized by section 6 of said Act, which latter amount shall be available 
for administrative expenses in connection with providing such services in the 
District of Columbia: Provided, That not to exceed 15 per centum of the appro- 
priation shall be used for administrative purposes: Provided further, That [after 
payment of amounts certified to be due for prior fiscal years, ] the funds herein 
appropriated shall be apportioned among the States in accordance with regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary to insure equitable maintenance and im- 
provement of State programs; and the obligations of the United States to any 
State under such Act for fiscal year [1954] 1955 shall not exceed the amount so 
apportioned to such State: Provided further, That the amount apportioned to a 
State for fiscal year 1955 shall not exceed one dollar for each 75 cents contributed 
by the State for the same purpose. 

Payments to States (including Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico), next succeed- 
ing fiscal year: For making, after May 31, of the current fiscal year, payments to 
States in accordance with the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended (in 
cluding the objects specified in the preceding paragraph), for the first quarter of 
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next succeeding fiscal vear such sums as may be necessary, the obligatio: 





incurred and the expenditures made thereunder to be charged to the appropria- 
tion therefor for atl il year: Provided, That the payments made pursuant t 
this paragrap ull not exceed the amount paid to the States for the first quarter 
the cur fiscal ur 
EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED LANGUAGE CHANGE Ot 
The provision for the payment of amounts certified to be due for prior fiscal D 
years is no longer necessary The language in the 1954 Appropriations Act for 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ‘‘closed the end’”’ as of that 
year, and the i o1 the nited States to any State for 1954 cannot exces 


the amount apportioned to such State for 1954. The change in dates provid 



























for a similar limitation on the obligation of the United States in 1955. 
Ex 
Amounts available for obligation 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat 
- . . - Gr 
Appropriation or « ate $22, 250, 000 23, 000, 000 $19, 175 
Prior year balance available ‘ 4, 635, 967 
Available ir wr year 4,635, 967 |... 
Reir ur ue fr Federal source 85, 030 85, 000 120, x 
Total available for obligation - ~~. 22,335,030 | 23,085,000 19, 295, 00 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —1, 656 
Obligations incurred iat aoe a 5 22, 333,374 | 23,085,000 | 19, 295, 000 Al 
o — eae Ar 
Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for its share Ar 
of the costs of the District of Columbia Rehabilitation Service (29 U. 8. C., ch. 4, sec. 39). ~ 
Ce 
Obligations by activities De 
FI) 
~ ac q - = — (re 
Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat : 
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. i ares Neé 
5 | N¢e 
I f s 2 25 | N 
Average er of I 24 25 | N 
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A verage salary $4, 815 | $4, 900 | $4, 972 Pe 
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01 Personal service So 
é anit ) I $115, 505 | $120, 040 $120, & Te 
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. ~— Ve 
Total personal services 116, 927 124, 031 | 124, 0 Vi 
Ww 
02 Travel 1, 334 1, 615 16 Ww 
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4% Printing and ri ictlor 479 | 685 | 65 W 
07 Other contractual si es 136, 278 150, 113 | 150, 038 Al 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 128 1, 290 1,2 Di 
09 Equipment 479 480 48 Hi 
11 Grants ar tridutio 22, 075, 000 22, 805, 000 19, 015, 00 Pt 
15 Taxes and a ent 286 2R6 Ost 
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PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Senator Torr. We will please come to order. 

I might say that our other subcommittee members are in other 
committee assignments in which they either have the responsibility 
of chairman or they are away. 

Therefore, | am the only one with you this morning. Before you 
proceed, Miss Switzer, I notice that for your first item, ‘Payments to 
States,’ for the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, we have an 
estimate of $19,175,000. This is a reduction of $3,825,000 below the 
1954 appropriation 

Can you tell the committee now what that will do to the function? 

Miss Swrrzmr. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable with you, I would 
rather not read the long statement I have submitted to the committee, 
in the interest of saving time, and just put it into the record, for your 
niormation 

Then | would like to highlight, if 1 may, 1 or 2 points in response to 
your question and make a few more comments, after which you 
probably will have some additional questions. ; 

penator LHY! You nay do whichever you desire. 

Miss Swirzrer. I prefer not to read the statement. I think it 


takes too long, and I don’t think it is necessary. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator THyz. Then the statement will be placed into the record 
at this point, and you may highlight any specific point of the state- 
ment than you desire 

Miss Swirzper. Yes, I would prefer that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mary E. Swirzer, Director, OrricE oF VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Nineteen million one indred and seventy-five thousand dollars is requested 
for payments to States for 1955. This request represents our best estimate of 
1e amount of funds necessary if the Federal Government matches State funds 
in the ratio authorized by the proviso in the 1954 Appropriation Act for the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This proviso limits reimburse- 
ment to $1 for each 75 cents contribut y the States for the same purpose. 
$19,175,000 is $3,825,900 less than the $23 million appropriated for 1954, and 
$9,325,000 less than the $28,500,000 requested by the States for 1955. 





It ays diffi to estimate in advance precisely the amount of State funds 
W available State estimates made prior to biennial appropriations of 
State legislatures have sometimes been overstated. It is easier to estimate, 
ioWever, the sec r of a biennium (e. g. 1955 fiscal year) when appropriations 
n 70 percent of the States have already been made. Our most recent information 
that State funds available for 1955 may run as high as $15 million. Con- 
sequently, there seems to be no question that there will be sufficient State funds 
n total to me¢ e maximum matching potential of the appropriation act 
pre 
In view of the fact that few State legislatures will be meeting this coming year, 
it will be impossible for most States to take action to substitute State financial 
support for the cut in Federal funds. In some States, changes in the basic law 
would be required to permit State agencies to maintain their programs since 


heir present operations are tied to acceptance laws based on the provisions of 
the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act (Public Law 113). 
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Federal funds of $19,175,000, together with the $14,381,000 of State funds 
available to meet the mate hing re quirements of the proviso, means a total program 
in 1955 of $33,556,000. If the States spent the total amount of funds presently 
estimated to be available—i. e. $15 million—the total program would be 
$34,175,000 compared with $36,882,000 for 1954. 

During 1954, 65,500 disabled persons were rehabilitated into employment. 
During 1955, the number will be 59,000 with the Federal and State funds estimated 
to be made available. 

Other significant facts are: 





1955 | 1954 
Income taxes of rehabilitants in the fiscal year after rehabilitation ieee $15, 285,000 | $16, 768, 000 
Ear gs of rehabilitants in the first year after rehabilitation 4 5 119, 416, 000 | 131, 000, 000 
Assistance costs discontinued... alsin , RES , 8, 359, 000 9, 170, 000 


An appropriation of $19,175,000 will mean Federal participation at the rate of 

57.1 percent if the States spend $14,381,000 and 56 percent if the States spend 
$15 million. This compares with a 67.1 percent rate in 1952, a 64.5 percent rate 
in 1953 and a 62.4 percent rate in 1954. The percentage reduction in 5 years 
would be 10 percent. 
» The request of $19,175,000 is 17 percent less than the 1954 appropriation of 
$23 million. In 14 States the Federal funds to be paid in 1955 will be more than 
25 percent less than funds received by them in 1954. In almost half of the 
agencies for the blind, Federal funds in 1955 will be at least 35 percent less than the 
amounts to be paid in 1954. 


COMBATING DEPENDENCY 


*” The 1953 story of vocational rehabilization demonstrates that the positive 
action taken by the program toward combating dependency was producing posi- 
tive results. Nearly 1 out of every 5 disabled persons rehabilitated during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, was receiving public assistance at the time 
services were begun, or at some time during the course of rehabilitation. To 
maintain these disabled recipients of public assistance on relief for just 1 year 
would cost an estimated $8 million. But the cost of their rehabilitation was only 
about $6.3 million. This expenditure is less than four-fifths of what it would cost 
to maintain these disabled people at public expense for only 1 year. 

Since many of these individuals undoubtedly would have needed public assist- 
ance over an extended period of time, the savings made possible by their rehabili- 
tation—which is generally a onetime expenditure—are cumulative. Disabled 
pe op le who are receiving public assistance year after year consume taxes, whereas 

habilitated people who are working pay taxes every year of their working lives. 

The restoration of these men and women to productive work is the result of 
unprecedented teamwork on the part of the State-Federal program for vocational 
rehabilitation and public welfare agencies. Throughout the country, State 
rehabilitation and public-assistance agencies are cooperating closely in such 
efforts as screening disabled recipients of assistance to determine which of them 
could be rehabilitated and in examining the possibilities of rehabilitation for 
individuals who apply for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. Jointly 
conducted demonstrs ation and study projects are underway to develop the most 
effective methods for rehabilitating disabled recipients of public assistance. 
Methods of referral are being studied, tested, and improved. 

We are becoming a Nation of older people, with all of the physical and social 
problems that this implies. The question of how to deal with diminished produc- 
tivity and dependency is therefore becoming increasingly important. Man’s 
average life expectancy at birth has increased from 49 to 68 years since the turn 
of the century. The ratio of productive workers to those who are not working is 
declining. Larger numbers of aged, chronically ill, and disabled people must be 
supported by those who work. 

Many of these persons could never become employable because of advanced 
age, extreme severity of disability, or other reasons. There are, however, an 
estimated 2 million disabled men and women of working age who could—if 
provided with vocational rehabilitation—join or participate to a greater extent 
in the Nation’s productive enterprises. These are persons with substantial 
employment handicaps resulting from impairments or disease, who are not now 
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in the labor market (or are only marginal workers), but who could be*helped 
through the State-Federal program. ‘Their number is maintained at this high 
level by the estimated quarter of a million persons each year who, because of 
accidents, diseases, or congenital conditions, come to need vocational rehabilita- 
tion in order to work. 

For public assistance payments to support the disabled and their dependent 
children, it is estimated that disability is costing the American taxpayers mor 
than $400 million a year. This huge outlay is spent for the maintenance—at a 
very meager standard of living—of more than a half million disabled men and 
women and 370,000 children who are dependent upon disabled breadwinners 
Experience has shown that many of these disabled recipients of public assistance 
could be made employable through vocational rehabilitation. Moreover, i 
many cases, rehabilitation offers the only hope for restoring these disabled ind 
viduals to economic independence, thereby lessening the tax burden of public 
dependency. 

In combating dependency it is just as important to keep people from becomir 
public charges as to take them off relief rolls. For example, although 11,300 of 
the 61,308 disabled individuals rehabilitated in 1953 were recipients of publ 
assistance, many more would have become public charges if they had not, be¢ 
rehabilitated into gainful employment before the effects of disability and enforced 
idleness had exhausted their resources. There is no way to measure the dollar 
savings from preventing public dependency by restoring disabled people to self- 
support before they become completely impoverished by their inability to ear 








ECONOMIC VALUE 


From the purely economic standpoint, vocational rehabilitation enjoys th 
unique distinction of being a social program that pays for itself many times over 

More than three-fourths of the disabled men and women rehabilitated during 
1953 were not employed at the time that rehabilitation services for them wer: 
begun. Thirteen percent of the 61,308 persons rehabilitated had never worked 
in their lives. Those who were employed were generally working in jobs that 
were unsafe for them, temporary, or otherwise unsuitable. 

The combined annual earnings of the disabled men and women rehabilitated in 
1953 were estimated at $16 million when they became clients of the program 
After their rehabilitation, their combined earnings were estimated at $112 million 
a year. This is a 600-percent increase. 

An estimated 100 million man-hours a year have been added to the Nation’s 
productive effort by this group of disabled men and women. Many of them have 
acquired new skills which are in short supply and which are vitally important to 
the Nation’s preparedness effort. More than 9,000 went into the skilled trades, 
and about 5,500 more became farmers or agricultural workers. An estimated 
3,000 entered professional fields in which shortages exist, such as education, 
medicine, and engineering. 

When the fiscal year closed, 133,173 disabled men and women were receiving 
services designed to restore their ability to work. These services were being 
provided by the 88 State agencies for vocational rehabilitation which receive 
Federal grants-in-aid under this program. 

The cost of operating the program for the year was $562 per person rehabilitated 
This is substantially less than the estimated $700 which would be the cost of main- 
taining a disabled individual on relief for just 12 months. 

The Federal income-tax payments which will be made by the disabled men 
and women rehabilitated during 1953 are estimated at $10 million a year. Thus 
the $30 million in Federal income taxes that these rehabilitated workers are 
expected to pay in the next 3 years exceeds the entire 1953 Federal investment in 
the rehabilitation program by more than 30 percent. During their working lives 
they will pay in Federal income taxes alone more than $10 for every dollar invested 
in their rehabilitation. There is no question that with their ability to work 
restored, disabled people pay their own way—many times over. 


SERVING THE SEVERELY DISABLED 


In 1953 the vocational rehabilitation program also made large strides towards 
meeting the goal of providing adequate services to America’s disabled. The 
drive toward serving more of the severely disabled had gathered momentum and 
all over the country efforts were being made to restore the working usefulness of 
severely disabled men and women. 
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} fation centers 


ine evidence of this is the record on services at rehabilitation centers which 
are so essential a part of the process of rehabilitating the seriously handicapped. 
In 1953 the States spent $1 million for case services on behalf of clients at rehabili- 
ation centers. 
Although the rehabilitation center is a relatively recent development and there 
are not nearly enough of these centers to fill existing needs, they are increasing in 
imber and are constantly improving the quality of services that they offer. 
Juring the past year new centers were established in California and Ohio. A 
few of these centers are under State auspices; most are privately operated. 
The past year saw the first nationwide meeting of rehabilitation center directors 
1 was held under the joint auspices of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults. This meeting dealt 
ith such problems as procurement of personnel to staff new and expanding 
nters, development of effective professional and community relations, and 
means for improving the services offered. The conference established a con- 
tinuing committee directed to make further studies of standards, services and 


fer schec lules. 


Physical restoration 

The importance of medical service to disabled people served by the State- 
Federal program for vocational rehabilitation is evident from the substantial 
roportion of State and Federal funds spent by the program in 1953 for the 
uurchase of medical examinations and treatment. During the 1953 fiscal year, 
nore than 40 percent of the program’s total case service expenditures were made 
medical diagnoses, medical treatment, hospital care, and prosthetic 
appliances. 

Over the past 5 years physical restoration services have absorbed a steadily 
increasing proportion of the case service expenditures from State and Federal 
funds. This is a reflection of the greater emphasis being placed upon the re- 
habilitation of the more severely disabled, and on efforts to remove or reduce 
disabilities when this is feasible. 

During the year, medical and psychiatric examinations were purchased for 
101,074 disabled persons at a total cost of $1,249,270. Medical treatment was 
purchased by public rehabilitation agencies for 26,068 disabled individuals at a 
cost of $2,710,280. Hospital and convalescent home care was purchased for 
16,237 persons at a cost of $2,858,499. Prosthetic appliances, costing $2,032,710 
were purchased for 17,837 clients of the program. The total expenditures for all 
medical services, including physical examinations, amounted to $8,850,759. 

As a large purchaser of medical services from practicing physicians, hospitals, 
and other facilities, the State-Federal program has a continuing need for medical 

uidanece to insure that the best possible use is being made of available medical 
resources, and that expenditures for this service produce maximum benefits to the 





disabled. All State rehabilitation agencies employ medical consultants to advise 
State directors and their staffs on medical policies and on the advisability of 
indertaking physical restoration in specific cases. In 16 States, local medical 


nsultants have been appointed to make medical advice more accessible to 
counselors in local offices. 

Needs of special disability groups 

While there are strong humanitarian considerations in the continuing emphasis 
on serving the severely disabled, there is also even stronger economic justification 
for channeling a greater part of the program effort in this direction. {ehabilita- 
tion of the severely disabled, as a rule, is more costly than the rehabilitation of 
individuals with less handicapping disabilities. This is particularly true when 
extensive physical restoration and vocational training are necessary. 

However, it is the severely disabled who generally have no earnings whatever, 
or who are the most likely to become dependent upon public aid for protracted 
periods of time. Consequently, their restoration to self-sufficiency represents the 
greatest possible social and economic gain. Their rehabilitation will pay the 
maximum returns on public funds invested to convert them into taxpaying 
producers. 

The rehabilitation of individuals within certain categories of disability produces 
conerete results. It also poses problems which require special arrangements in 
the organization and provision of services. 
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Mental illness 


One of the most costly and socially wasteful of all types of disability is menta| 





illness. All too often, the victim of mental illness becomes progressively worse 
through neglect, until treatment can offer little or no hope for his return to societ 
All too often the individual who suffers with mental illness completes his life spa 


in the void of institutional confinement, a drain upon the community and a | 
to himself and to his family. 

In recent years there has been much progress in combating mental illness. The 
possibilities for cure and the economy of treatment as opposed to yielding to the 
inevitability of lifelong confinement have received increasing attention. Mount- 
ing evidence is showing that, in a great many cases, expensive treatment is far less 
costly in the long run than hospitalization. 

Experience has confirmed again and again the importance of the contribution 
which can be made by the public program for vocational rehabilitation in effecting 
the transition of the mentally ill patient from the hospital setting to the com- 
munity, and ultimately to employment. Twenty-two State agencies for voca- 
tional rehabilitation now have well-defined programs for the rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill. During the year seven additional State agencies, which had not 
heretofore had specifically defined programs for the mentally ill, assigned special 
counselors to mental hospitals in their States. In 1953 about 3,000 persons with 
mental disabilities were rehabilitated under the State-Federal program. 

Through a research grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, a 
study is being made at the Boston State Hospital of the value of rehabilitation 
services during the patient’s hospitalization, and the nature of those mental 
illnesses most amenable to vocational rehabilitation. The Massachusetts Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation has assigned a counselor to this project, which 
will provide valuable information for the entire program on methods for dealing 
with problems in this field. 


Heart disease 


Much has been written about the increase during the past few decades in deaths 
due to heart disease. In addition to being one of the major killers among the 
chronic illnesses, various forms of heart disease disable substantial numbers of 
people. 

One of the most serious obstacles in the rehabilitation of men and women with 
cardiovascular diseases is the shortage of facilities for determining their capacity 
for work. Cardiac work classification units, organized to furnish consulting 
service to physicians and employers and to provide advice on diagnoses, can 
fill this need. The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and its associated State 
agencies are working closely with the American Heart Association and its affiliates, 
and other voluntary groups, to encourage the establishment of these facilities 
where they ure needed. 

During the past year a nationally recognized authority on heart disease, serving 
as a consultant, provided advice and technical assistance to four State agencies 
which undertook to improve their services to people disabled by heart diseases. 
An estimated 2,500 men and women with heart disease were rehabilitated during 
the year. 


Epilepsy 

While spectacular progress has been made in the diagnosis and treatment of 
epilepsy, the problems faced by the vocational rehabilitation counselor extend 
far beyond getting the necessary medical services for the client with epilepsy and 
seeing that his condition is brought under maximum control. The stigma attached 
to epilepsy persists in spite of extensive educational efforts on the part of both 
lay and professional groups. The social and vocational adjustment of an adult 
with epilepsy is dependent in large measure upon the willingness of an employer 
to accept him. 

The counselor must frequently make numerous attempts at placement before 
one is effected. While the medical rehabilitation of a person with epilepsy is 
relatively inexpensive, the time involved in making a placement frequently 
results in a well above average cost per case. About 1,200 men and women with 
epilepsy were rehabilitated during the year. 

If programs for the vocational rehabilitation of persons having epilepsy are 
to expand materially, vocational rehabilitation personnel and other informed 
community groups must make continuous efforts to disseminate facts about 
epilepsy and the possibilities offered by modern treatment. 
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I ndness 
The vocational rehabilitation of men and women who are blind, or who have 
severe visual impairments, is rendered extremely difficult by a general lack of 


inderstanding of the pote ntialities of these individuals. This lack of under- 
standing not only shapes public and employer attitudes, but also pervades the 
thinking of some professional people w hose help is needed to establish blind 


workers in suitable careers. Equally as serious, many of the visually disabled 
themselves fail to realize that vocational rebahilitation can be employed to prepare 
blind persons for paid work and place them in jobs. A major task of ee 
all segments of the public about the rehabilitation of the b lind faces the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and State agencies serving the blind. 

Of an estimated total of 314,000 blind persons of all ages in this country, only 
about 20,000 of them are gainfully employed. Six thousand are estimated to be 
working competitively in industry, about 3,500 are in agricultural pursuits, and 
about 3,000 more are employed in sheltered workshops. Men and women without 
sight are successfully working in some 300 different occupations. 

During the past year, about 7,300 persons with visual handicaps were rehabili- 
tated through the State-Federal program. About 3,800 of these men and women 
are blind. An estimated 30 percent of the blind persons rehabilitated during the 
year are now successfully employed in skilled or semiskilled work, and nearly 17 
percent of them are filling professional, semiprofessional, or managerial positions. 

New records were also established during 19: D3 by the vending stand programs 
for the blind operated in accordance with the tandolph-S heppard Act. A total 
of 1,543 vending stands, of which 568 are in Federal buildings, provided employ- 
ment for 1,581 blind operators, 228 blind assistants, and 507 sighted assistants. 

Net earnings of the operators and their blind employees was $3,493,174—the 
highest income ever recorded—on gross sales of $20,612,277. The money value 
of the program, including the investment in stands, equipment, merchandise 
and other assets, was $2,774,265 at the year’s end. 


REIMBURSEMENT LIMITATION PROVISO 


Senator Toye. You may proceed. 

Miss Swirzer. This $19,175,000 which is requested for the fiscal 
year 1955 by the Department represents our best estimate of the 
amount of Federal funds that would be necessary to match the State 
funds in the ratio authorized by the proviso in the 1954 appropriation 
act of the Department. 

You will recall that this proviso limits the reimbursement that the 
Federal Government can make to the States in 1955 to $1 for each 
75 cents contributed by the States for the same purpose. 

This request is 17 percent less than the 1954 appropriation. In 
14 States the Federal funds to be paid in 1955 will represent a cut of 
more than 25 percent below the 1954 operating level of Federal funds. 

In almost half of the agencies for the blind—and this is an extremely 
serious fact—Federal funds in 1955 would be at least 35 percent less 
than the amounts to be paid in 1954. 

Now, that is the dollar picture. 

In 1954, that is, the current year, about 65,500 people will have 
been rehabilitated into employment. 

During 1955, based on roughly the same elements that went into 
the cost of rehabilitation in 1954, there will be only 59,000 rehabilita- 
tions possible. 

There are 1 or 2 other significant facts. 

We have, as you are very well aware, during the last couple of 
years laid great stress in our story of rehabilitation on the important 
relationship between disability and public dependency. 
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COMBATING DEPENDENCY 

Senator Tuyer. | notice that in your re port he re, on page 3, you have 
a section entitled ‘( ombat ing Dependency. 

Let me ask: Once you have rehabilitated these people, what is the 
record? Do they go into some type of vocation or employment where 
they become self-supporting? 

Miss Swirzer. Self-supporting. In the case of the twelve-thou- 
sand-odd public-assistance recipients of the 65,000 disabled being 
rehabilitated this year, the rehabilitation will result in full-time em- 
ployment at wages which are enough, for the most part, to keep the 
individuals independent 

And the total wages paid to the group is a little difficult to estimate, 
but it is quite a tremendous asset of the national production. 

Senator Turn. I note in your statement there you say: 


* * * To maintain these disabled recipients of publie assistance on relief for 


just 1 vear would cost an estimated $8 million. But the cost of their rehabilitation 
was only about $6.3 million. This expenditure is less than four-fifths of what it 
would cost to maintain these disabled people at public expense for only 1 year. 


That is what led me to make the inquiry as to whether or not, 
once you had so qualified them and rehabilitated them, they went 
into a job of some kind and, therefore, went off the so-called assistance 
rolls and became self-employed, self-reliant, and had an entirely dif- 
ferent outlook on life 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; that, we feel, is one of the most important 
emphases that we are placing on the program today. 

Another interesting fact about the assistance load is that we made 
some studies which indicate that when a person goes on relief, the 
average time that he stays there is about 9 years. So that if you 
take a person off the relief rolls in his early adult life and he has ¢ 
good, reasonably long life span and working period ahead of him. 
vou have really done a great deal, not only in terms of the human 
and social assets to the family and community, but also in terms of a 
big investment in the reduction of the relief costs for that individual. 

Senator Tuye. In rehabilitating the person, if you could just break 
even between what it would cost you to continue the subsistence and 
what it cost to rehabilitate him, if you broke even it would still be 
more than good; it would be excellent because you would have taken 
this person from a despondent and unhappy stage into that of self- 
reliance and confidence in himself. 

Therefore, the program, in my opinion, is very, very important. 

There is a question about some of the States not having a legislative 
session this year, and that therefore they could not comply with the 
question of matching Federal funds in fiscal year 1955. 

I understand that is the case with quite a number of States. I 
note that there are some States in session this year. 

What is the status there? 

I notice that this year the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Arkansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Virginia, Nevada, Ohio, and Texas have had or will have 


sessions. 
Miss Swirzer. A number of those States have had their legislative 
meetings 
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ADDITIONAL STATE FUNDS FOR REHABILITATION 


Senator Tuyr. Did any of those States take any action to make 
additional funds available for the 1955 program in its vocational 
rehabilitation? 

Miss Switzer. Yes, they did. 

I don’t know that we have the very latest information from all of 
them, but Virginia, for example, increased its State appropriation by 
$90,000, which was, in the present atmosphere in Virginia, a very 
significant rec ognition of the importance of the program. 

In Massachusetts, Governor Herter went before the legislature for a 
deficiency appropriation for 1954 as well as an increase ‘for 1955. 

I am not sure that we have the latest legislative results from the 
other legislatures. 

Perhaps one of the other.people with me can tell you that. 

Mrs. Lamporn. Texas did not meet this year, I think. 

Mr. Hunt. The Virginia Legislature has met and came through. 

Senator Toys. Did not Texas have a special session? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, they did. But only to consider teachers’ 
salaries. 

Qur State directors are in town this week, and Mr. Bronn tells me 
Texas would be seriously hurt by the House rider. 

sut there has been a continuous and consistent recognition on the 
part of the State legislatures, and it has been extremely encouraging 
to me to see how the recognition of the possibilities of this program is 
growing and in the State unde rstanding of it. 

Of course, you know last year and the year before and for the apst 
several years the committees have felt that the Federal share of this 
program was so high in relation to other Federal grant-in-aid programs, 
that we should emphasize that, and we have been emphasizing it. 
[ think there has been an enormous change in the attitude, and the 
Department’s new proposals take that into account in their recom- 
mendations. 

EFFECT OF PROVISO 


Senator Tuyre. What is the situation in a State, for instance, where 
they would not have sufficient funds to match Federal funds? 

Miss Swirzer. Are you speaking now as to what would happen if 
this proviso were to prevail and the State got a cut, let us say, of 25 
percent Federal funds? 

They would just have to cut their program back. 

Senator Ture. In other words, if their program was geared to the 
amount of money that the Federal Government had made available 
previously, they would have to just taper their entire program, or 
eliminate certain phases of it in order to get withim the fund? 

Miss Swirzrer. Yes, they would have to. 

Senator Tuy. Your pattern is $1 to 75 cents of State funds, is it; 
do you have any such pattern? 

Miss Swirzur. No. This year the Federal percentage nationally 
is 63 to 37 cents. 

Senator Tuyr. That is almost 2 to 1. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Senator Turn. Is that on all the programs? 

Miss Swirzer. In all the States? 
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COMPARISON OF 1954 AND 1955 APPROPRIATIONS 


Miss Swirzer. I would just like to contrast the current year with 


the next year, based on the $19 million. Based on the assistance 
osts, there would be a loss of a million dollars in reverse, because a 
number of people would not be taken off public assistance. You would 


have the contrast between $9,200,000 in assistance costs discontinued 
n 1954, and $8,300,000 in 1955. 

Then I think the earning figure is always an interesting one. 

It is well when you can have a firm figure based upon actual payroll 
receipts. We do have very accurate records on the earnings in the 
first vear after rehabilitation. 

There again you see the drop from $131 million of earnings in 1954 
to $119 million in 1955, which is very significant. 

And the income-tax payments likewise would drop down from over 
$16 million in 1954 to $15 million in 1955. 


i 


INCOME TAX FROM REHABILITATED PERSONS 


Senator Tuy. Are there many of those that have been rehabilitated 
and have gotten into paying income tax because of earnings? 

Miss Swirzer. There are; yes, indeed. 

This has been a question that was very much on Secretary Hobby’s 
mind when we first used this income-tax figure to show just what the 
program could do, and a number of economic experts and tax experts 
examined the method that we used to estimate the income-tax pay- 
ments that would be made. 

We took the income-tax formula that the Treasury uses, and we had 
the earnings, the firm earnings, of a given group. You know, if you 
only earn now $1,800 to $2,000 you pay something in income taxes 
these days, with the withholding tax, unless you have multiple de- 
pendents. 

And a good many of these people do not have dependents, or do not 
have multiple dependents. 

So that everybody, I think, pays something. The total income tax 
paid by them is a readily estimated figure. Informal discussions with 
the Treasury indicate they felt that it is a firm figure and a conserva- 
tive figure. 


FULL PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AND MAINTENANCE 


Senator THyr. Can a person receive full public assistance and 
maintenance under the vocational rehabilitation program. 

Miss Switzer. Yes, under certain circumstances, | would think so. 

For example, supposing a family was getting aid to dependent chil- 
dren—this is hypothetical, now, but this would be one case that comes 
readily to mind—suppose a family was getting aid to dependent chil- 
dren because of disability, let us say, of the father, and suppose the 
father were an amputee or a paraplegic, or even not so seriously in- 
jured as that, and had to go away to a rehabilitation center for treat- 
ment and training, or had to go to a place like Fishersville for voca- 
tional retraining; the family, I am sure, would continue to get the aid 
to dependent children payments until the wage earner was able to 
pick up the cost. 

Senator Taye. That would be in the event it were a family, but 
in the event it were an individual without dependents, then what? 
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Miss Swrrzer. If it were an indivdual without a dependent, 
Do you mean an individual child that would be getting aid? 

Senator Tuyr. An adult. 

Miss Swirrzer. That person would either have to be on aid to th 
blind, or old-age assistance, or else on general relief locally. 

I can see a situation where the welfare department might feel that 
a person was getting a certain amount of money which would keep 
him at home, let us say, enough to give him a meager budget at 
home. 

But supposing that person had to go away to get his training, and 
supposing the welfare department had a policy, which many do, 
that they would not increase welfare payments for this type of thing: 
I think it is conceivable that the vocational rehabilitation agency 
might undertake an additional maintenance payment or a transpor- 
tation payment to meet that kind of situation. 

We have now very well developed, in most places, working rela- 
tionships with the welfare people. 

This would always be done by agreement. In other words, it 
would be worked out with the public welfare people. 

And, of course, in many cases, rehabilitation would depend on 
whether a person could be kept on public assistance, or whether the 
family could be. You run into some rather serious psychological 
probJems if you pull the prop out from under somebody who has had 
it for a number of years before you have convinced him that he can 
pull himself out of it, you see. 

I remember visiting a rehabilitation center in Cleveland once when 
I first took this position and having a young blind boy pointed out to 
me as being the major problem case of that group because he had been 
a product of the depression and he had been on relief so Jong that he 
was scared to give it up. 

And in that community he had to give it up before he could be 
picked up by rehabilitation. He was a fine boy and really wanted to 
work, but he was scared 

Now, I personally feel that it would have been in the public interest 
to carry him along a little while and to show him that he was not 
deserted, and give this training to him, if necessary, while he was still 
on relief, and gradually, when he found he could get a job and work, 
he would get off. 

If he took a job and worked and earned, he was automatically off 
relief, but he was afraid he could not hold his job. . 

So I think it is awfully hard to make dogmatic judgments, really, 
on some of these cases. If you just get the bare facts, this person 
gets this and this person that, and you add it up, it is not always the 
whole story. 

There were some other interesting developments last year that I 
think you would appreciate fully. 

I think we recognize that in order to get at this public assistance 
problem, we have to do a little more comprehensive job of rehabilita- 
tion, both physical and vocational, making the need for rehabilitation 
centers very much more dramatic than it has been in the past. 

[ am always interested, as one evidence of the growth of the under- 
standing of the value of rehabilitation centers, in looking at the record 
of how much money was paid for services there during the year. 
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CASE SERVICES IN REHABILITATION CENTERS 


On page 7 of the statement, Mr. Chairman. and page 8, you will 
find a little discussion of that. We find that for the last year for 
which we have a record, which was 1953, $1 million was spent for 
case services in rehabilitation centers. That was quite an increase 
over the year before, and I think 1954 will show an even greater 
increase over 1953. 

That is due, first of all, to the recognition that something can be done 
for these people in rehabilitation centers, and, secondly, the fact 
that gradually more centers are being organized, and they are being 
organized a little bit closer to the hcmes of people so that they don’t 
have to send them quite so far away. 

And the interest is so lively in this whole field of the development 
of centers that the National Soc iety for Crippled Children and 
Adults, which is the large voluntary organization with across-the- 
board interest in this program, and ourselves sponsored a little 
meeting of center directors and administrators about a year ago. 

Out of that has grown a very interesting and productive cooperative 
relationship between the voluntary groups and ourselves, which is 
very important, because, with two exceptions, in Fishersville, Va., 
and Okmulgee, Okla., all of the centers are operated under non- 
public auspices. Most of the centers, including those connected with 
hospitals, are operated by univ ersities and by voluntary groups and 
community groups. 

So that the close interrelationship between the public agencies and 
these voluntary centers and departments in hospitals is a vital factor 
in getting service to people. We are very encouraged by the effort 
dev veloped this year which grew out of good will alone. 

There are always special groups that appeal to me as being neglected, 
or ones we know things about today that we did not know yesterday. 


MENTALLY ILL IN STATE HOSPITALS 


I have a great interest in the mentally ill and a great desire to get 
at the rehabilitation of the mentally ill in State hospitals. You will 
be very responsive to this because in Minnesota the State hospital 
program has made such wonderful progress in the last few years. We 
are gradually moving a little more into the rehabilitation of the men- 
tally ill, especially of the State hospital patients, who, by papeanetae 
tion services from the State agencies, really can come back and g 
to work. 

It is very encouraging. Of course, maybe 4,000 or 5,000 cases out 
of the total number of people in mental hospitals is a drop in the 
bucket, but, nevertheless, each year more States add to their mental 
hospital programs. 

We have had a wonderful cooperative relationship with the National 
Institute of Mental Health, Dr. Felix’s program, and through the 
grants that oe made to institutions. 

They made a research grant, for example, to the Boston State 
Hospital for the express purpose of proving what way rehabilitation 
could best be brought into the hospital setting. 

We have a program going on here with the District of Columbia 
rehabilitation service, at St. Elizabeths, which has given us a lot of 
interesting evidence. 
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So that is one program that is making a lot of headway. 


Then there is the question of the rehabilitation of people with heart 
disease. Here again is one of the problem areas, as far as work is 
concerned, 

There are 2 or 3 points about it that need special exploitation, you 
I ht say 

The National Heart Association has been working with us for the 
past year and a half through its local units, developing work-classifica- 
tion units in cooperation with the hospitals and with the insurance 
companies and other agencies to get acceptance, to find out what the 
work tolerance is and to get acc ptance of the work possibilities for 


heart patients 
Almost every disability has its problems of placement in relation to 
compensation mmsurance 


But I think the two that are most difficult are heart and epilepsy, 
at least those seem to be so at the moment. 
We have always looked at the slow but consistent growth of 


numbers. If the end result of a year shows a little more than last 
year, and that year a little more than the year before, it is evidence 
of the fact that the information that we collect and distribute is being 
used and that the State agencies are recognizing the possibilities and 
getting into these more difficult areas. Last year showed again more 
interest, growing interest, in working in these difficult areas of heart 
and epilepsy. 


And blindness, of course, is another one. 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE BLIND 


Senator THyn. I note you have a reference on page 13 of your 
statement as follows: 


Of an estimated total of 314,000 blind persons of all ages in this country, only 
about 20,000 of them are gainfully employed. Six thousand are estimated to be 
working competitively in industry, about 3,500 are in agricultural pursuits, and 
about 3,000 more are employed in sheltered workshops. 

Men and women without sight are successfully working in some 300 different 
occupations 

How many of this total are too young, or too old, or otherwise not 
in the labor force, or would not be if not blind? 

Mr. Danetstern. Between 98,000 and 100,000 are between the 
ages of 18 and 65. 

Miss Swirzer. So that there are about 100,000, in round numbers, 
who are the people that could benefit from rehabilitation. 

I suppose of that number there would be a certain percentage who 
probably, for various reasons, might not be able to take advantage 
of vocational rehabilitation. 

But even if you said that half of them were—just to be very conser- 
vative, and I think the estimate is closer to 80 percent— but supposing 
you just said half of them, last year we rehabilitated 7,300 persons 
with visual handicaps, about 3,800 of whom are blind. 

And the exciting thing about the rehabilitation of the blind, I 
think, is the tremendous variety of things they can do. 

I suppose that is the most amazing realization that a person has, 
to see blind precision mechanics working on the production line and 
in complicated machinery. To me it is a miracle that I don’t under- 


stand, re ally. 
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| think some of the best rehabilitations are made in industrial 
cement and in all kinds of industries. 

This is one of the places where the Federal Government, in some 
ots, has done an aw fully good job. Sometimes one has to be 
tle apologetic for what the Federal Government, as an employer, 
es in the whole field of the handicapped. 


th heart 
work is 


le 


ion, \ ou 


for the But there are 2 or 3 places in the country, due to the vision of the 
assifica- oI ymanding officer, on the one hand, and the enc rev and resourceful- 
surance ess of the State director for the blind on the other, where we have 


rhat the 


fh very remarkable placements. 
ities for 


And as outst anding job is in Texas, with the Kelly airbase. Another 
wonderful spot is in the Navy shipyard in Boston, Mass. 
ation to There is a good smattering all over the country, though, of very, 
very good blind placements. 
pilepsy, 


i VENDING STAND PROGRAMS 


wth of 

nan last Another thing about the program for the blind, too, is the increased 

vidence activity in the vending stand programs. That is a very good outlet Ne 

is being for many blind people who do not have the talent or the aptitude to 

ties and go into the mechanical fields. 

in more We feel very much that this whole vending-stand program needs 

of heart expansion and much more exploitation. We think of the numbers of 
places where little stands and snack bars are, and they are operated 
all over. It is interesting to come upon them sometimes unexpect- 
edly—not knowing that there is one over in the Alexandria railroad 
station operated by a client of the Virginia blind agency and one at 
the Newark Airport. 

of your It is very exciting to see the growth in trade, the growth in receipts. 
They have a big gross business now. That business last year grossed 

try, only over $20 million, $20,600,000, which is not an inconsiderable business. 

te 4 to b r I think those are the main points in grants to States, Mr. Chairman. 

UulUS, ant 

different COMPLAINTS FROM STATE AGENCIES 


Senator Turn. Before we go to your next item, let me ask: Do you 
have many complaints from the State agencies relative to the method 
of auditing the records of the States as to expenditures and adminis- 
trative functions? 

Do you get complaints from them that you cause them certain 
unnecessary administrative work by going back into their records and 
making criticisms of the fact there are duplications in grants? 

Miss Switzer. Yes, I think we do get a few complaints. But, I 
think, on the whole, there is a surprising lack of them and an under- 
standing of the problems of auditing. 

After all, nobody likes an auditor to catch up on a mistake, and we 
all make mistakes, we can’t be perfect. 

I think a person’s first reaction, when an auditor comes in and says, 
“This isn’t right,’’ or “‘I1 don’t agree with this,”’ is to get mad about it. 

That is only human. 
sut it seems to me that, on the whole, the complaints are few, 
considering the number of cases that are served, and considering the 
fact that in some places you make an audit for 2 or 3 years and an 
auditor is looking at something that happened along time ago. Some- 
times he does not always understand the ramifications; but, at the 
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same time, I think we have to be a little tolerant with him, too, since 
he has a job to do. 

We have our own method of review on certain things like this special 
study that I told you about, and it is hard to decide what the wisest 
way is to insure that the Federal dollar is being spent in accordance 
with the law. 

sut there isn’t any question, I am sure, in any of our minds that 


GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 


Senator THye. Let me ask: Which agency of the Department. of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will handle the vocational rehabilita- 
tion? I am referring to the audits phase. 

Miss Switzer. We have a division of grant-in-aid audits under the 
administrative supervision of Assistant Secretary Larmon. 

I see that Mr. Rockefeller is here. Would you care to answer that 
Mr. Rockefeller? 

Mr. Rockerre irr. | would say you have done very nicely, 

Senator ‘THye. Miss Switzer always does. 

Miss Swirzer. I will go on, then. 

Assistant Secretary Larmon is the Assistant Secretary in charge of 
the State-Federal relations. In his area of responsibility is the divi- 
sion of grant-in-aid audits. 

Now, there is a very well established procedure for dealing with the 
audit situation in our Department. 

Senator Tnyr. 1 was wondering whether there had been any 
changes since the reorganization of the Department. 

Miss Swirzer. | think there has been only one major change in 
procedure, which has been looking to tying the whole thing up and 
giving everybody a chance to have his say. 

Although I don’t think it was impossible under previous procedure, 
it had not been done very much. But the present procedure now 
provides that if there remains, after all the various stages have been 
gone through—I mean, first of all, the auditor in the State brings in 
his exceptions into the regional office, and then the regional auditor 
and regional representative of vocational rehabilitation sit down 
together and thrash it out and agree on what they can. Sometimes 
they disagree on matters questioned. 

Senator Tuyr. I presume that now the rehabilitation directors 
are in conference here with the national association. I presume that 
you have roundtable discussions with them where all of these questions 
will be brought up. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes; and individual discussions where they have 
special problems. 

Senator Tuyr. As to what problems they are faced with admuin- 
istratively, I suppose, and they may make some suggestions that 
might not even have been thought of. 

Miss Swrrzer. Some of them have very strong views on what is 
the proper role of the auditor and what is not. And they are not 
altogether, I think, the same as ours. 

3ut, by and large, in this program I would say that, except for a 
few areas which are atypical, we have had relatively little trouble. 

I don’t think you could ever bat a thousand, and I think there will 
always be the unusual case that looks bad or that seems as though, 
on second guessing, it was wrong. 
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| think that if we did not have some mistakes, we would not be 
doing our job, because if we just took a whole lot of safe cases the 
people that need service most would not get it. 

| feel we should be relaxed about these things and not worry too 
much about them. 

Mr. Rockreretuer. Mr. Chairman, may I just, in view of the 
subject, make one comment on this audit question? 

Senator Tuyn. Certainly, Mr. Rockefeller. 

Mr. Rocxere.upr. This is a matter that has been of tremendous 
interest to the Secretary and of tremendous concern, the respon- 
sibility of auditing expenditure of these funds under the grant-in-aid 
programs, 

Very few of the States have their own audits, and they more or 
less rely on the Federal Government, the majority of them, to audit 
the expenditure not only of Federal funds, but of their own funds. 


NEW PROCEDURE ON DISAGREEMENTS 


One of the matters which I know has been of interest to Mr. Downey 
and also to the House Appropriations Committee, has been the fact 
that when the auditors came up with exceptions, these exceptions were 
referred to the constituent heads who are operating programs, and 
where there was a disagreement the constituent had had the responsi- 
bility of overriding or overruling the auditor. 

And now that the Department has been created and the Secretary 
has these new responsibilities, it was felt by her and others who 
discussed this that where there was a disagreement between the 
auditor and the constituent, that they would come together and they 
would come up to her through the Assistant Secretary, for her con- 
sideration as an impartial judge, rather than have the operator of the 
program overrule his or her audit. 

That is the new procedure that some weeks ago has been put into 
effect by an order issued by the Secretary. 

Senator Tuyr. In that manner, the Secretary could make the final 
decision. And, of course, that would always be of benefit to the 
recipient in the event that it was a question that you might have 
duplicated or used two means of aid, that is, direct assistance and 
rehabilitation, at the same time. 

That is the way you described it, Miss Switzer. It may be a 
question of expenses to get to a certain place for rehabilitation, for 
instance. 

I believe that answers the question. But I know you will be in 
conference with the directors. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, there are some questions. I believe your 
director is one of them, from your State. A number of questions have 
come up. 

Senator Turn. I have had some correspondence with Mr. Brainerd 
on that. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. I think his questions will be resolved, and I 
think that some of the things that are going on in the Department 
which are looking to a reconsideration of some of these audit problems 
will take care of his fears. 

Now, he is quite concerned that the auditors are getting questions 
which he considers are questions of professional competence and not 
within the field of auditing. 
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Well, those are twilight zones that are verv hard to sav whether 


is or is not the auditor’s business. I feel that if an auditor sees - 
something he thinks sl ould be called to somebody ’S attention, he 
should call it to their attention, and we will resolve it. = 
Senator Tuyn. If the audit division and the so-called director of thi = 
program cannot agree, then the Secretary reviews it, so that it is not a 04 
question of one of them saying, “This is the way you are going to do 06 
it—or else’’: is that not correct? 7 
And that ‘or else’ is usually where the danger enters into the 08 
picture rt 





Miss Swirzer. Yes. Iam sure before Mr. Brainerd leaves we will 
have a chance to resolve these things. We will have our regional 
people in, too, and we will work it out together. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES ( 


0 
APPROPRIATION EsTIMAT! a 
Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary in carrying out the provisions of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, as amended, and of the Act approved Jun 
20, 1936 (20 I S. C., ch. 6A), including not to exceed $3.000 for production, 
purchase, and distribution of educational films; [$655,500] $650,000. c 
Amounts available for obligation t 
Item 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate Change é 





Total appropriation or estimate . $655, 500 $650, 000 —$5, 50 
Ad ns 
rransferred fror ‘Promotion and further devel t 1 
of vocational education, Office of Education,” | lant 
to Publie Law 286 2, 600 —2, 6 
Total obligations 658, 100 650, 000 —8. 100 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 


Descriptior — ———-- - - on —— —— 





Positions; Amount Positions; Amount Positions Amount 


1. Development I iDbilitati 
services for the ha apped 63 $457, 239 61 $445, 933 —2 | —$11, 306 
2. A roval of Stat ans and 
rant ( 93, 577 16 95, 209 +1, 632 
3. Administration | 107, 284 17 108, 858 +1, 574 
Total obligations OF 658, 100 04 650, 000 —2 —8, 100 
Obligations by objects 
| . 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total number of permanent positior 97 | 96 94 
Full-t ] lot i i " l l l 
Average number of all loyees 93 | 92 90 
Av i es 


$6, 041 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
02 Travel... 51, 980 45, 000 43, 000 
03 Transportation of things 1. 909 2 000 2. 000 
04 Communication services 7, 180 10, 050 10, 450 
05 Rents and utility services... 615 650 650 
06 Printing and reproduction.. 18, O71 13, 933 13, 933 
07 Other contractual services 4, 595 2, 250 2, 250 
Services performed by other agencies 26, 306 12, 457 2, 457 
08 Supplies and materials 5, 358 3, 850 3, 850 
09 Equipment 1,415 1, 500 1, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments.. 311 311 311 
lotal obligations 688, 500 658, 100 650, 000 

‘ rn ‘ 7 rT . . . : ‘ ‘ a : i ‘ ‘ 
Senator Turn. The next item is “Salaries and expenses of the 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation,” for which we have an estimate 
of $650,000, which is a reduction of $5,500 under the current year’s 
appropriation. 

The estimate contemplates the reduction of two positions. 

Can you tell us the nature of the positions and their classifications? 

Miss Switzer. This is not a net reduction. The Department 
closed the Cleveland regional office and transferred the functions of 
the Cleveland regional office between Kansas City and Chicago. 

Our office had a regional representative and one secretary out there, 
and a clerk. So, that actually, those 2 positions were the regional 
representative and 1 clerk. 

Senator THyr. Do you wish to place your prepared statement into 
the record, and then highlight it? 

Miss Switzer. Yes; 1 would like to do that, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 

Senator Tuy. The statement will be incorporated into the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mary E. Switzer, Director, Orrick oF VOCATIONAL 


{EHABILITATION 


STATEMENT OF 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The $650,000 requested for salaries and expenses of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation is $5,500 less than the amount appropriated for 1954. The staff 
of this Office is small—we now have 94 positions including those in the regional 
offices—to administer a program involving 88 State agencies. 

The Office has been concentrating on four major activities all directed toward 
improving services to the handicapped and making them effective both in terms 
of the quality of the service to a particular disabled man or woman and in terms 


of economic and efficient administration of State agencies. 
Periodic reviews 

The system of periodic reviews of State programs is the pivot for consultative 
services to State agencies, and the findings are used in assisting the States in their 
staff development activities. 

The periodic reviews identify weaknesses in areas of service and administra- 
tion where improvement is needed. Findings in the periodic review have led 
to a reorientation of staff development in the States to strengthen the diagnostic 
aspects of rehabilitation and focus attention on new medical rehabilitation tech- 
niques and concepts. They have led to the channeling of consultative services 
toward meeting very specific program needs such as referral policies and counsel- 
ing techniques with respect to the blind. 

They have highlighted areas where efforts could 


consultative community 


be brought to bear and where more highly developed and sensitive cooperative 
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relationships wit ther agencies and organizations would result in better services 


intertwined also has been the identification of specific areas where star 











ould be luated developed—for example, standards de 

ter g eligib vy and sta letermining economic need 

Periodic reviews also give reassuring information on the excellent rehabilitatior 
going throughout the untry If we seem to stress the defects it is because 
we W oO tl Reviews also provide an excellent opportunity for 
pa successfu 1ethods noted in one State ag y to others with similar 
pre S 

Peri c reviews take time and our staff is so limited that it has taken us 2! 
yea o complete one round Periodic reviews were inaugurated in 1951 and 85 
lll have b ( piet« by the middie of 1954 rh bulk of the fieldworl 
a O th > | mai peopie On the reg il staff but they cannot do 
alone with all their other responsibilities for assisting the States with program 
pia I n prob rea i sing this office on the stat s and development 
f State progran Cor y, central office staff has also participated 
the fieldwork as as i aluation of review findings and followup act 
on Trev w results and recommendations 
ina } le 1 gram area 

Be I s at s and the time involved in a « mptete periodic 
review we are making an intensive analysis during 1954 of selected progra 
areas particularly the determination of eligibility and standards for the estab- 
lishment of economic need. Special reviews of these areas in State programs 
are being made to insure that the law and regulations are being observed, and 
technical and advisory services are being directed toward these areas of adminis- 
trative and casework practice 


secal operati ys have been domi rated bv the need for 
‘allotting funds which would provide for meeting current 
same time we have been testing formulas for long-range 








ons which would avoid serious disruptions State-by- 
ting, settlement and auditing process has had to be recon- 
sidered in the light of changing financing methods and revisions made to the 
State budget uncial report and grant forms and procedures 
Lhe titution of an allotment system through the language in the 1954 Appro- 
priatic Act makes it imperative for State agencies to provide for a free use of all 
State funds for all categori f expenditure—administration, guidance, and case 
( Both |] al and adr nistrat e restrictions must be identified and re- 
I é ( ] rraise the tke vel of services to the handicapped Con- 
‘ ly in 1954 119 re will have to be given to working with 
the § 1 if Sta lect revisions in fiscal policy and in 
i { priate re . ‘al controls and the fiscal management 
of S igencle z rk] han six professional people can handle 
f th k j be hep to date and if each part of the fiscal management service 


to be available to the States who request it 
Prof ssional consultation 

Of equal importance with the administration of grants-in-aid to the States is 
the obligation of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation to provide national 
leadership to the public program of vocational rehabilitation. In meeting its 
obligations to State agencies the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation provides 





extensive assistance of a technical nature in every aspect of rehabilitation. 
Specialists on the staff a constantly in the field working with State personnel to 
olve mutual problems and improve the services to the Nation’s handicapped 


Federal responsibilities to the program in the medical field consist of formulating 


medical policies, providing technical consultations to State agencies and encourag- 
ing cooperation with public and voluntary agencies concerned with rehabilitation. 
We have only one doctor on our staff. We have 1 psychiatric social worker, 1 
rehabilitation center specialist and 1 program analyst to deal with all the myriad 
problems in the medical field and to assist the States in developing adequate 


physical restoration services for disabled people. 
‘I ndividuals with epilepsy, heart disease, mental and emo- 





Che rehabilitation 
tional disturbances, hearing loss, and some other severe disabilities often requires 
special consideration from the medical standpoint. To improve service in these 
areas of disability, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation secured technical advice 
from six of the Nation’s leading medical authorities in these specialties. During 
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the year consultative services on the medical and psychiatric aspects of State 
yrograms were provided in 16 State agencies. 

Through its Division of Medical Service, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
has continued to work closely with the Public Health Service, the American 
Heart Association, the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, the 
American Psychiatric Association, and similar ofganizations, for the promotion 
of community-sponsored services for rehabilitafion. In addition, the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation collaborated with thé Social Security Administration’s 
Bureau of Public Assistance in shaping policies and standards for determining 
permanent and total disability in cases of mental illness and retardation. 

Among the important services rendered to State rehabilitation agencies during 
the year was that in connection with staff development in the medical aspects of 
rehabilitation. ‘This took the form of courses for physicians who are consultants 
to State agencies, and extensive assistance to groups of counselors to increase 
their understanding of human personality, mental illness, and emotional dis- 
turbances. 

Fifty-three physicians from 35 States, most of whom are private practitioners 
serving as part-time consultants to rehabilitation agencies, attended one of the 
three l-week courses conducted by the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and 
devoted to the clinical aspects of rehabilitation. Participating in these courses 
were physicians from the the Public Health Service, Veterans’ Administration, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Commission 
on Chronic Illness, Goodwill Industries, State crippled children’s services, and 
State public-welfare programs. The courses were held in the New York Univer- 
sity-Bellevue Medical Center, Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, 
where participants benefited by actual observation of the most advanced tech- 
niques of physical medicine and rehabilitation. 

Three mental health workshops for counselors were held during the year under 
joint sponsorship of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the National 
Institute of Mental Health of the Public Health Service. The workshops were 
held at San Jose Teachers College in California, the Menninger Foundation at 
Topeka, Kans., and Columbia University in New York City. Conducted to 
further rehabilitation of the mentally ill, these workshops were financed principally 
by grants from the National Institute of Mental Health to each cooperating 
institution. Similar projects are planned for the coming year. 


Rehabilitation centers 


I have already spoken in connection with payments to States of rehabilitation- 
center developments and their importance in the rehabilitation of the severely 
disabled. Largely for the benefit of the State rehabilitation agencies the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation has become a clearinghouse for information on these 
centers and their services. A full-time consultant on this staff keeps the centers 
informed as to the needs of the program and advises State agencies on the services 
that centers make available. Since most of the centers are under nonpublic 
auspices, this type of interchange is imperative to enable the public program to 
profit from the increasing possibilities of services to clients through these centers. 

As I indicated before we were one of the sponsors last vear of a national meeting 
of rehabilitation center directors. Three publications of the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation which are of value to personnel within the State-Federal program 
as well as to those particularly concerned with rehabilitation centers are based 
upon the work of this conference. These are a directory of rehabilitation centers, 
a comprehensive description of the services of 40 rehabilitation centers located in 
20 States, and the proceedings of the conference committees We are continuing 
to work with the standing committee of the conference to make further studies of 
standards, services, and fee schedules and we have given technical assistance to 
the planning or operation of rehabilitation centers in 14 States and on rehabilita- 
tion centers for the blind in 4 States 

I have mentioned consultative services and staff development activities tied 
into the finding of the periodic review and some of those dealing with special dis- 
ability groups. There are many other specialized areas such as work with the 
deaf and the hard of hearing and with the mentally retarded. Consultation 
regarding communitywide developments to assure availability on a community 
basis of all services necessary in rehabilitating the severely disabled is given as 
we can. This kind of consultation has been provided intensively at Knoxville, 
Memphis, and Kansas City, and incidentally to many other communities. The 
need for it will grow during 1954 and 1955 in these and other communities. 

Rehabilitation of public-assistance recipients.— The efforts we have made toward 
fostering the rehabilitation of public-assistance recipients have had tangible 
results. There is now widespread recognition of the importance of serving public- 
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; 


assistance recipients and applicants and of the necessity for State rehabilitation 
and public-assistance agencies to correlate their efforts and policies for most 
effective achievements. Helpful guides and consultation are needed and wel- 
comed by States in such areas as development of understanding, cooperative 
agreements, complementary policies and standards, referral criteria and pro- 
cedures, operating methods, team evaluations, cooperative demonstrations, and 
others. 





Relationships ith public-assistance agencies was one of the four topics selected 
by the States’ vocational rehabilitation council for consideration at its 1953 
annual meeting The council explicitly recos ed That maximum effort 
[should] be made in cooperation with public-assistance agencies to rehabilitate 


the greatest possible number of disabled persons.” It requested the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Assistance and 
representatives of State public-assistance and rehabilitation agencies to prepare 

les for State ¢ ‘ies for effective work in this area Work is under way 
with the Bureau of ibliec As tance on revision of the existing cooperative agcree- 


ment and preparation of suggested guides for State agencies. 





With encouragement and assistance from this Office, States have continued to 





progress in cooperative acti ies with pub assistance agencies. For example, 
‘Texas and Alabama held district conferences of local staffs from both agencies to 
augment understanding and knowledge; Oregon and Arizona worked out referral 
procedures; all States in region VII, (North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kar Iowa, and Missouri) participated in aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled review teams; Oklahoma, Washington, and West Virginia undertook 
joint studies or demonstrations with State public-assistance agencies for evalua- 
{ 


iC 








on and rehabilitation of incapacitated parents of children receiving aid to 
depe ndent childret 

Preliminary findings of these State studies reemphasize the imperative challenge 
to provide sufficient resources and skilled services for restoration of these ex- 
tremely disadvantaged disabled people. In West Virginia, 626 incapacitated 
recipients of aid to dependent children were accepted for rehabilitation services 





in the first two quarters of the study. Oklahoma, from a joint study of cases in 
four counties, es ates that 1,000 in the State could be rehabilitated if funds 
and staff were sufficient As a result Oklahoma enacted legislation requiring that 


a rehabilitation evaluation be made of each disabled father of children receiving 
aid to lependent children. 

A report of the completed joint study with public assistance of aid to dependent 
children recipients in four California counties indicates ‘‘* * * these cases will 
resent complex problems to a degree not experienced in the regular ageney work. 
“he prolonged dependency and the lack of adequate diagnosis and medical care, 
complicated by psychological factors difficult to define and isolate, will clearly 
make these cases more expensive in terms of case service expenditures than the 
normal caseload * * *.,’ 

It is, therefore, necessary to bring staff abreast of the most modern methods 
through staff development and training. The long-time grave physical, social, 
and finane problems experienced by many disabled public assistance recipients 
call for high competence, adequate resources, and merging of many professional 











Joint regional conference of State vocational rehabilitation and public assistance 
agencies with public health staff participating have conspicuously contributed to 
staff development and other advancements Conferences were held in regions 


VI, VII, and X in 1! 53 and in regions III and VIII earlier. The illustrations of 








State progress iven above directlv resulted from these joint meetings. Joint 
conferences will be held in other regions in 1954-55 and followup conferences will 
b 1955 to consolidate and intensify work in selected aspects which present 
spec pI ble ms 

Cooperation with public assistance agencies must be geared not only to reduc- 





tion of financial dependency but to prevention as well. Some cases have been 
read in the periodic review in which the applicant for public assistance was 
immediately referred for vocational rehabilitation services that made it possible 
for him to withdraw his application for publie assistance. Other cases illuminate 
the compounding of family financial, social, and physical problems begun years ago 


f rehabilitation services. 





dynamic field where interaction and growth with ex- 
The number of disabled public assistance recipients is 
| situations complex and diverse, and the variations in 


W343 


ions so real that continuing emphasis will be essential 
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’ Another activity of prime importance is the improvement of rehabilita- 
services for the blind. There are oniy four professional personnel to ade 
ter the Randolph-Sheppard program as well as activities for the blind under 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. During 1954-55, with the limited staff 
able, consultative services will be provided to States where analyses of the 


reviews indicate a need for special treatment and help. 


iff development training is one of the most important areas in the develop- 
of vocational rehabilitation programs for the blind. Due to constant 
hanges and the fact that personnel trained and experienced in rehabilitation 
blind are not available, the State agencies are confronted with the problem 

I persons, with compet es from fields outside of work for the blind, 

y idance, a pro ise Sel ( These people must gain 

r experience after they are emplover Many of the staffs of State agencies 
( lind are too small to provide this training themselvy there wre, thev look 
this office for assistance through workshops, training institutes, and refresher 


iring fiscal 1955 three regional workshops for counselors for the blind will be 


ected. Workshops for vending-stand supervisors and for counselors working 
ndustrial, rural an d white-collar occupations will also be held During 1955 
regional workshops will be conducted in collaboration with the Divisions of 
Medical and Program Services for blind supervisors on casework evaluation, 
no . and pian nit 
Providing suitabl ediandih nt opportunities for blind persons who must remain 


r homes is a most difficult phase of the ee n and must be given specific 








phasis during the next several vear A followup on the workshop on home 
lu tries to | conducted ir 1954 will be u lertaken in cooperation wit 1 National 
stries for the Blind, and the American Foundation for the Blind 
Ii vddition to developing counselors’ guides and other technical aids and 
lards relating speci to work with the blind, occupational studies will 
e undertaken It has be lemonstrated through the years that a limited num- 
f blind persons have made outstanding successes in professional and in semi- 
rofessional occupatiol! However, employment opportunities have not been 
oped in these fields to meet the needs of blind persons Oo might succeed 
hese occupations Therefore, in cooperation with the American Foundation 
the Blind and the Civil Service Commission, it is hoped to inaugurate idies 
f certain professional and semip ofessional ox cupations 
I rpand ng empioyment opportunities for the handicapped 
Working in eck e cooperatior with the President’s Committee for the Employ- 


ent of the Physically Handicapped, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation con- 
ibuted substantially to the nationwide program for breaking down prejudice 


a t disabled workers and encouraging employment of qualified men and 
en with handicaps The disabled individual selected by the committee for 
tation by the President for outstanding accomplishment during the past year 
was the head of a unique and successful manufacturing enterprise of disabled 
rkers which had been aided by the pul ic rehabili ation program. 
nsibility to work with Federal appointing officers 





This office fee & Special respons 


» put our United States Government out in front as an employer of the handi- 


lo encourage consideration of handicapped job applicants by personnel officers 
the public service, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation suggested a special 
citation by the President’s committee. This citation henceforth will be awarded 
INNUALly to the public official or er plovee who does the n t to promote employ- 
ent of the physically handicapped. In cooperation with the Civil Service 
‘ommission, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation furnished guidance to 15,000 








ederal appointing officers in connection with employment of handicapped 
persons in the civil service, 

All branches of the Department of Defense—the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force—have adopted personnel policies which actively encourage the employment 
of handicapped men and women. The practical results of these policies can be 

1 many installations throu igho} it the country. Outstanding examples are 
Boston Navy Yard, Kelly Field, and the Texarkana Air Base 

of the most formidable harek rs in the way of blind persons who might 

for Federal employment has been the lack of suitable testing procedures 

ring the past year the Office of Vocational 





in competit ive selection Du 
; 





Rehabilitation, working with the Civil Service Commission, has collabo ed in 
lieve loping special tests for blind persons intere sted in Federal positions Now in 
experimental use, these tests are expected to open up more employment oppor- 
tunities for the blind 
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These are only a few of the bighlights of our own staff operating program.” 
have not attempted to give particulars in all program areas. The problems facin; 
the vocational rehabilitation program today are those of adequate financing, of 
adequate services to the severely disabled, of adequate resources and facilities 
and of adequate cooperative efforts. In a way these problems are related, 
another way, each is distinct and offers unique problems of its own. 

We have bent our time and effort toward reaching a coordinated approach a1 
solution which will best serve the handicapped. We have too few people, to 
little time, and very limited funds for the task at hand. It is our earnest hope 
that they will be sufficient to do the job. 


FRINGE-BENEFITS BILL 


Senator Tuye. As far as [ am concerned, there are not many points 
in the statement that need any explanation. 

Miss Swirzer. I would just like to say that we have a very conser) 
ative staff for the work that we do, that the staff is, without excep 
tion, both in Washington and in the field, I think, an unusually 
hard-working one. We have had ample evidence of that in the last 
6 months. 

Senator Tuye. Let me ask you about what we generally refer to 
as the fringe-benefit bill. Would that be of any specific benefit in 
any sense to your department? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. I think the majority of people I have talked 
with are very enthusiastic about the fringe benefits. I am surprised 
at the number of people I have talked to that would rather have. for 
example, the ability to accumulate 60 days’ leave than the raise in 
pay right now. 

Senator Toye. Do you mean from the standpoint of having a 
cushion, or permitting them to do a certain thing? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes. 

Senator Thye. One month’s time would not permit that; is that 
correct? 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, I mean it is a very good cushion for a long- 
term illness, it is a good cushion on retirement; it is a good cushion 
if you resign or are riffed. 

[ certainly, myself, would feel that way. 

Senator THyr. Or if an employee would want to take a refresher 
course of some kind at a school or go away on a foreign trip. 

Miss Swirzer. Yes, it is much better, I would rather have it than 
a raise in grade, myself. 

Senator Toyz. What about repealing the Whitten rider? 

Miss Swirzer. I think it would help everybody. 

Senator Ture. I wonder whether or not it affected the personnel 
of your agency especially? 

Miss Swrrzer. I don’t think it affects us as much as some of the 
others, because we have a very small turnover. I think most of 
our positions have been converted. 
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OFFICE oF EDUCATION 


STATEMENTS OF S. M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER; D. W. 
McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER; RALL I. GRIGSBY, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER FOR SCHOOL ASSISTANCE; NELSON A, ROCKE- 
FELLER, UNDER SECRETARY, AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSIST- 
ANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Next we have the Office of Education, for which 
we have different appropriation accounts. 

1 understand Dr. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, has a 
ceneral statement with respect to the entire program. 

Dr. Brownell, we are happy to see you and your division here. 

Mr. Browne.vu. Thank you very much, Senator. 

As to the statement, I might say I had the opportunity the other 
day to present before this committee the general statement of the 
program of the Department, and I provided you with a written 
statement. 

So I wonder, in the interest of conserving your time, if you would 
prefer that I simply give the highlights of ‘the points that I wish to 
make. 

Senator Ture. It is entirely up to you, Dr. Brownell. You might 
just place the prepared statement and emphasize any part of it that 
you desire. ‘That is entirely up to you, sir. 

Mr. Browne.u. With your permission, then, I will be glad to do 
that. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you may file your statement for the record 
and point out what you want to emphasize or explain further. 

Mr. Browne. Thank you, sir; I shall do that. 

(The statement referred to follows :} 


STaTeEMENT oF 8. M. BrowNeELL, CoMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING 


The greatest national resource of this and of any nation is the oncoming genera- 
tions. It is to preserve for them the elements we value in our heritage which 
leads us to plan ahead, to conserve our physical resources, to promote social 
progress and to sacrifice to make this country better. We recognize that the 
security of this Nation and the hope for this Nation to exercise its leadership in 
a free world depend upon the ideas, the ideals, the ingenuity, and the competence 
of each succeeding generation of its youth. They arrive in this world no smarter, 
no more advanced in ability, no more ready to deal with personal and social prob- 
lems than did their ancestors generations, yes even centuries, ago. The problems 
with which they must cope call for knowledge, skill, and understanding far more 
complex than that of their grandparents and even their parents. The education 
of vouth is and ever must be one of the great concerns of this Government. 

Throughout the development of this Nation the principle has been followed 
that control and management of schools is a State and local function. The 
Federal Government has shown its concern for aiding the development and im- 
provement of education. It avoids controlling and operating schools and educa- 
tional activities for it is dangerous to jeopardize freedom of thought and the search 
for truth by possible domination of partisan politics. To that principle we are 
dedicated. 

At this time we are confronted with educational problems so serious that we 
must examine whether or not the States are willing or able to meet them without 
financial aid from Federal taxation. Vigorous efforts are being made by the 
States and local communities to provide new school buildings and teachers. Yet 
we find— 
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(a) The shortage of classrooms is increasing rather than decreasing. Mar 
communities needing added classrooms have reached the statutory limit for 
bonding. 


(b) The increase in number of prepared teachers is not keeping pace with t} 


increase in pupils in schools. Some communities would increase salaries, but they j 
have reached the limit for school tax placed by statute. | 

(c) Draft rejections are highest in States with the poorest education level 
that an undue burden of military service is placed on States with higher educatio | 


levels. 

(d) The Nation is deprived of much-needed vocationally trained manpow 
because 495 out of every 1,000 fifth-graders drop out of school before high-scho | 
graduation 

It is evident that the problem of providing adequate education to the Nation’ 


+ 


youth calls for some immediate action as well as long-range study and planning 
for continuous and systematic action. The States and local communities have 
made great progress in dealing with the problem. They will, I am sure, continu 
and will do more. But as a Nation we are falling behind rather than catching u 


in meeting the needs. 

While as a nation we must be concerned with providing the buildings and 
prepared teachers for the schools, my concern for education and yours, too, 
deeper We value schooling to the extent that it influences the spirit, the under 
standing, the judgment, and the capability of those who learn to make this 
Nation and this world a better place for them and for their fellow men We ie ave 
observed efficient schooling to hate, to destrov, and to distrust others. We need 
to consider carefully how we can best mobilize our total educational resources 
and what things we need to do better on a local, State, or national level, so that 
today’s and tomorrow’s citizens can preserve and further the strength of America 

My approach to the budget of the Office of Education has been to see what are 
its functions and how the activities proposed will assist the States and localities 
to meet their important educational problems presently and in the future. 


THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION BUDGET PRIORITIES 


The responsibilities of the Office of Education as defined by statute are both 
specific and broad. Certain activities are mandatory in such a way that it is 
pos sible with reasonable definiteness to determine the staff and facilities essential 
to perform the required duties. I refer particularly to such activities as admin- 
iotering the school construction and the school operations in federally impacted 
area There should be a reasonably close rel: tionship between number of proj- 
ects and staff needed, travel, and so forth. Administration of other grants falls 
in this same category 

There are other activities such as the collection and dissemination of information 
concerning education which cannot be reduced below certain levels and meet even 
the minimum expectation of this function. Collection of data about the schools 
and needed by the schools must be carefully planned, secured from many sources, 
compiled, checked as to accuracy, the major findings written up and carefully 
presented if these data are to be authoritative. For the data to be of significant 
use these processse should be efficient to the point that information is current 
and not historical. 

A further type of activity relates to the responsibility to provide “such other 
information as will promote the cause of education throughout the country.” 
This calls for constant alertness by the Office to find out from the people what are 
the educational problems of sufficient significance to warrant securing and pro- 
viding information in such a way that the cause of education is promoted. Main- 
taining such grassroots relationships as will permit proper decisions on problems 
to be studied, developing a program that will pool the best thinking of the country 
on problems which are studied because they can be studied more efficiently and 
economically on a national basis than to be repeated State by State, and main- 
taining the procedures for reporting this information through well- edited publica- 
tions, through speaking before and consultant service at meetings, through 
correspondence and consultation with legislative leaders as well as the many other 
agencies of this Government. calls for the exercise of careful judgment and expendi- 
ture of much time of the Office staff. With the Nation faced by unprecedented 
problems in eee many would say there should be great expansion of ac- 
tivity in this area by the Office of Education. On the other hand the urgent desire 
for a balanced budget and for reduced Federal spending would lead others to 
reduce these activities drastically. 

In facing the situation as a newcomer to the Office, I have tried to review the 
budget with the following point of view: 
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1. Place as of high priority, expenditures that will enable the Office to do 
more efficiently and effectively the activities originally and rather specifically 
defined by statute, and which those in the field indicate need strengthening. 
Here I would note (a) the need to speed up the gathering of factual informa- 
tion, its processing and getting it into the hands of those who need it; (b) the 
need for improving the editing of publications so that in accuracy, in editorial 
quality, and in authoritativeness documents of the Office of Education would 
be standard references; (c) the need for speedier processing of plans or projects 
or payments for grants; and (d) the need for Office of Education staff to get 
out into the field more so as to provide information to State and national 
groups through participation in their workmeetings and conferences, and 
also so that Office of Education staff keep realistically informed of the field 
problems by those who are actively working with pupils, teachers, parents, 
boards of education, taxpayers and legislative bodies. 

2. See that present activities are carried along without handicap, but are 
carefully evaluated as a basis for formulating next year’s budget. 

3. See that the program of information gathering and research: 

(a) Grows out of study at the grassroots of what is needed to answer such 
concerns of the American public as 

What shall be taught? 

Who shall go to school and for how long? 

How shall the support and control of education be allocated? 
Who shall teach? 

(b) Is operated so that each study contributes to a long-range program of 
providing information needed to promote the cause of education. 

The adoption of this point of view has caused me to leave out items which 
evaluation during the current year will doubtless show warranted the Office staff 
to endorse, but on which I felt evidence at this time was inconclusive. 

The Office has had a difficult year. My predecessor unfortunately was in office 
but 2 months. Then after an interim of 24% months I assumed the commissioner- 
ship on November 16. Three Commissioners in 1 year with gaps of several 
intervening months has piled up a backlog of unfinished business for 1955 in 
nearly every phase of Office activity. 

Justification of the specific budget items accompanies the detailed budget 
presented to the committee. 


BUDGET COMPARISON 1954 AND 1955 


Congress appropriated $160,574,761 in the current year for the administration 
of programs for which the Office of Education is responsible. The 1955 budget 
estimate now before you totals $121,601,500, a net reduction of $38,973,261. The 
table below shows the adjustments between fiscal years 1954 and 1955. 





Appropria- Aen Increase 
Activity tion, fiscal | ,Budeet,, | CH), or de 
1954 _— ™ crease (—) 








Promotion and further development of vocational education 1 $18, 673, 261 | $17, 500, 000 
Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic | 


WE ctemdensd~ons amas . tinewnitn ee 2, 501, 500 2, 501, 500 

Salaries and expenses: 
1. Vocational education... ‘ weil 480, 000 420, 000 — 60, 000 
2. School assistance in federally affected areas. - - | 930, 000 970, 000 +40, 000 
3. Historical and traditional functions - i cae 1, 210, 400 | 1, 400, 000 +189, 600 
4. Administration - - oa ; 279, 600 | 310, 000 +-30, 400 
Total, salaries and expenses... . . ‘ 2 2, 900, 000 | 3, 100, 000 +200, 000 
Payments to school districts... s . 66, 500,000 | 58, 500, 000 —8, 000, 000 
Assistance for school construction. ---. -- ; ean | 70,000, 000 40, 000, 000 —30, 000, 000 
Total... seuasedkaion 160, 574, 761 121, 601, 500 — 38, 973, 261 


1 Adjusted to $18,374,511 pursuant to Public Law 286. 

2 Adjusted to $2,919,600 pursuant to Public Law 286. This adjustment was required to cover penalty 
mail costs ($19,600) and increases ‘Administration’ to $299,200 in 1954. The estimate for 1955 for penalty 
mail is $24,000. Therefore, the net increase in administration in 1955 is $10,800. 





SUMMARY OF PROGRAM CHANGES 


The more significant program changes and adjustments which are proposed 
for fiscal 1955 are highlighted below: 


Promotion and further development of vocational education (grants to States) 


Grants for vocational education in the States were first authorized by Congress 
in 1917. Since that date, Congress enacted additional legislation which has 
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expanded and strengthened the program so that today more than 3 million 
persons are being trained for useful employment. Training is provided out-of- 
school youth and adults and especially those high-school pupils who are not 
going to college Vocational training is offered in the fields of agriculture, home 
economics, distributive occupations, and trades and industries. 

For the past 2 years Congress has appropriated $18,673,261 for vocational] 
education grants. However, the 1955 budget provides for $17.5 million. This 
decrease of $1,173,261 (about 5 percent) is not because there is less need f 
vocational education. It is believed that the States and local communities car 
and should assume more financial support for vocational education. It is believed 
that better evidence will be available in another year on how far there should by 
a change in support for vocational education from Federal funds. 

Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts 

The Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 authorized annual appropriations of $2,480,000 
- be allotted to the States and the Territory of Hawaii. This act was amended 
by Public Law 390, 82d Congress, to include Alaska and to authorize an additior 
$21,500 for this purpose. The budget estimate now before you requests the total 
of these two figures, $2,501,500 to carry out the purposes of these acts. 

In addition to the amount bud; geted there is a permanent appropriation of 
$2 550.000 authorized by the Morrill ¢ 

No change in the appropriation is seaiiibelstadl: 


Salaries and expenses, O flice of Education 


The relatively small staff of the Office of Education is not a true indicator of 
the scope and complexity of its activities. The Office has four distinct areas of 
activity: (1) the historic and traditional function to serve as a factfinding 


id consultative 





a4 ney on education to Government and private 
sncies, State and local school systems, (2) the administration of Federal grants 





agel 

authorized by Congress for vocational education and land-grant colleges: (3) the 
administration of grants for school construction and maintenance and operation 
of schools in federally affected areas; and (4) administering programs under 


authority delegated by other Federal agencies such as the State Department and 
the Foreign Operations Administratior 

With the permission of the committee, I should like to speak first of the fact- 
finding, research and information activities: 

1. Historic and traditional functions.—Expenditures for education in the United 
States now exceed $12 billion annually. This expenditure is the sum of the 
separately controlled expenditures of every community in the Nation. Each one 
is facing its individual ew m, many of which are common, e. g., teacher short- 
ages, juvenile delinquency, inadequate schools, pupil transportation, and new 
curriculum demands. Many of these problems can be attacked more efficiently 
by communities and States by having the kind of information and service which 
the Office of :ducation was established to supply than with the resources avail: sble 
to the individual school district and Staté. Parts of the Office are concerne: 
with these matters and give service in the following areas: 

Public school administration. 
Elementary and secondary school programs. 

Edueation of exceptional children (physically handicapped, mentally re- 
tarded, ur! “Tm ally tale on ad 

Use of radio, TV, audio and visual aids in education. 

General and liberal education in colleges. 

Professional education, especially teacher education. 

College and university administration. 

Foreign educational systems (limited studies of education in other coun- 
tries, evaluation of credentials of foreign students and liaison service between 
foreign and United States education 

Veterans’ educational services under Public Law 550. 

Editing, processing, and coordination of Office publications and reports 

Research and publication of educational statistics. 





The budget for fiscal 1955 requests an increase most of which will be devoted 
to strengthening and improving educational research, factfinding and consulting 
services. The Office has been handicapped by lack of funds for making its publi 
cations as authoritative, well- edited and serviceable as they should be. Data 
obtained through research and factfinding should be made more readily available 
to the teaching profession and others in the States who are responsible for the 
Nation’s educational system. Educational meetings and visits to educational 
agencies offer an economical and efficient means of finding out the problems of 
concern to educators on the job, of getting these practical persons to advise on 
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studies, and of reporting to them facts and information processed by the Office 
staff. The estimate now before you requests modest increases for improved 
editing, for travel, and for printing so as to augment the efforts of the staff. 

2. Administration of vocational education.—The Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion has two prime functions (1) administering grants of Federal funds for voca- 
tional education including program reviews in the States to assure proper expendi- 
tures of such funds, and (2) providing professional advice and assistance to the 
States in studying and planning for the changing needs in vocational education. 
It is believed that strengthening the publication and editing program will free 
some time of the vocational education staff. It is likewise believed that there 
can be simplification in administration of the grants. The budget estimate for 
fiscal 1955 is 12 percent below the 1954 appropriation and approximately 24 
percent less than the Division’s funds in fiscal 1952. It may be that it is too 
optimistic to hope that this reduction can be made without reducing the services 
needed in this program. 

3. Administration of the school assistance laws, Public Laws 815 and 874, 
amended.—The programs for construction and maintenance and operation of 
schools in federally affected areas have placed a heavy administrative burden on 
the Office of Education. The increase requested in fiscal 1955, $40,000, will not 
provide any additional positions. It is needed to continue on a full-year basis 
the staff authorized during the current fiscal year and to cover travel essential 
for inspections and checking applications in the field. A larger workload is 
expected in fiscal 1955 as explained in more detail in the budget justifications. 

1. Administration of programs under authority delegated by other agencies.—The 
Department of State, Foreign Operations Administration, and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency have delegated authority and transferred funds to the 
Office of Education to carry out certain phases of their programs. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The budget activity “Administration” includes the Office of the Commissioner 
and general administrative services required by the Office of Education. $24,000 
of the amount budgeted for 1955 is needed for penalty mail costs. $6,000 has 
been budgeted for the temporary employment and travel of outstanding educators 
and leaders in the profession to serve as consultants on major problems and 
projects of the Office. 

PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Since the formula prescribed by the amendments to Public Law 874 is not 
fully effective until fiscal 1955, it is difficult to forecast accurately the total costs 
of this program next year. The 1955 budget estimate has been held to a con- 
servative figure. It is less than the appropriation for fiscal 1954 by $8 million. 


Assistance for school construction 

Applications for construction funds received as of November 24, 1953, from 
eligible school districts amount to more than was estimated at the time Congress 
considered the amendments to Public Law 815 now in effect. Briefly, this means 
that the budget estimate for 1955 will cover (1) the $20 million required for 
districts eligible under title IV of the act (Indian children) and (2) about 50 percent 
of the requirements of local school districts under title III. 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyr. Before you proceed, let me point out: We have 
here a request for “Salaries and expenses’ for $3,100,000, in increase of 
$200,000 over the 1954 appropriation. The estimate contemplates 
15 additional positions. 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the Office of Education, 
including surveys, studies, investigations, and reports regarding libraries; fostering 
coordination of public and school library service; coordination of library service 
on the national level with other forms of adult education; developing library 
participation in Federal projects; fostering nationwide coordination of reseatch 
materials among libraries, interstate library coordination, and the development of 
library service throughout the country; purchase, distribution, and exchange of 
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educational documents, motion-picture films, and lantern slides; collection, e) 

change, and cataloging of educational apparatus and appliances, articles of scho 

furniture, and models of school buildings illustrative of foreign and domest 

systems and methods of education, and repairing the same; [$2,800,000, of whi: 

not less than $480,000 shall be available for the Division of Vocational Educatio: 
as authorized] $3,100,000: Provided, That all receipts from:non-Federal agencies 
representing reimbursement for expenses of travel of employees of the Office of 
Education performing advisory functions to the said agencies shall be deposite 
in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of this appropriation. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 
The change in language deletes the phrase ‘‘of which not less than $480,00 
shall be availa’le for the Division of Vocational Education as authorized”’ sin 
the inclusion of language in favor of one division of the Office to the exclusion 
others, does not permit sufficient flexibility of operation and necessitates additiona 
accounting procedures. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFrFrice oF EDUCATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


} . 
Iten | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate | 
| 


Change 


| 


Total appropriation or estimat $2, 900, 000 $3, 100, 000 | +-$200, ( 
Transferred from ‘Pro ion and further development of vo- 
cational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to Pub 
lic Law 286 19, 600 —19, 60 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2.919, 600 3, 100, 000 +180, 404 
1 Preliminary informat received after the budget was prepared indicates that entitlements of scho 





districts fiscal | 1y total $62.8 milli 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 





De o - 
Positior Amount | Positions Amount | Positions! Amour 
1. Developme f vocati 1 edu | } 
catior 62 $480, 000 55 $420, 000 -7 — $60, 001 
29. School assistance in fed lly af 
fected area 15 930, 000 155 970, 000 +40, 0) 
3. Se es State ! 
system 2 670, 160 102 768, 230 | +10 | +98, 0 
4. Be ices highe edu ional 
1 2t 198, 340 30 230, 805 +-4 +32, 4¢ 
5. pre 
8 58, 800 10 74, 435 +2 +15, 63 
6. nd co 
283, 100 49 326, 530 +6 4-43, 43( 
7. 47 209, 200 47 310, 000 4-10, SOK 
Total obligatior 433 2, 919, 600 448 3, 100, 000 +15 +180, 40K 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 





Total number of permanent positions 487 433 44s 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions *; a . 
Average number of all employees 438 415 429 


Average salaries and grac 
General schedule grades 


Average salary $5, 914 $6, 036 $6, 017 





Average grade 


01 Personal services 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments tor personal services 


Total personal services 





GS-8.5 


$2, 550, 159 
12, 590 
8, 833 
6, 768 
2,716 


2, 581, 066 


GS8-8.6 


( 


*8-8.5 


| 

$2, 489, 108 $2, 564, 794 
4,000 

10, 102 10, 406 


2, 499, 210 2, 579, 200 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 








02 Travel ' $185, 575 $210, 950 $246, 530 
03 Transportation of things Jesbbbe os . 1, 225 | 1) 225 
04 Communication services.............--.-- ate 32, 49, 095 53.375 
06 Printing and reproduction - - 111, 528 121, 905 169, 040 
07 Other contractual services - . ; 16, 263 16, 905 17, 730 
Services performed by other agencies 31, 185 16, 780 22, 140 

08 Supplies and materials 24. 659 22) 970 | 25 010 
09 Equipment - wees . 16, 064 6, 160 | 7, 200 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments ; 6.631 | 6, 900 | 8’ 550 
Total obligations 3, 009, 389 2, 952, 100 3. 130,000 

! | 


Now, Doctor, you may proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Browne... I call attention to these 2 or 3 things: In the 
development of the budget, which was, for the most part, under my 
predecessor, and in the review of the budget situation since I have 
been here, we have tried to keep in mind that the dollars are to provide 
services to take care of necessary needs in the field of education. 

The things that were mentioned in the studies of the program, show- 
ing the shortages in teachers and the shortages in classrooms, and the 
need for trained personnel are things that will govern the kinds of 
studies and the kinds of services that will place the greatest demand 
on the Office during the coming year. 

We have certain ongoing activities that have to be carried on under 
the legal prescriptions of the Office and the demands that are made 
on it. 

| refer to the fact that we have the administration of certain grant- 
in-aid programs that call for certain activities. We have the require- 
ment of collecting facts and statistics and information, and providing 
that to the citizens and the educators in this country. 

That calls for staff to collect, prepare, and disseminate that in- 
formation. 

We have calls for service from the field, and we have calls for service 
within the Government. For instance, the inquiries that come into 
our Office for information, requests from Congress and others, have 
impressed me greatly since I have been here a short period of time; 


REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION 


I asked not long ago to have an indication of the number of in- 
quiries per month that come in in a typical month. The information 
I have received indicates there is something like 345 to 375 letters per 
month and some 650 telephone calls of requests for information. 

Now, some of those requests may require several days of research 
to get the answer. 

That is the type of thing that I mean when I say that we have to 
have a certain number of staff members tied up all the time getting 
that kind of information, in addition to the types of studies that are 
made, the administration of the grants, and general research. 


TYPES OF ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Senator Ture. In these 15 different positions that are contemplated 
with the increase of $200,000 in this year’s appropriation over that of 
last year, what will be the nature of classifications? 
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Mr. Browne tu. The general purpose we have in mind is to 
strengthen two types of services in the Office in the main. One is 
what we sometimes call the basic services of the Office, collecting of 
information and getting out the publications. 

I find that we are short in providing to the people who are doing 
those studies the kind of editorial assistance and competent consulta- 
tion that they ought to have if the documents that go out from the 
Office of Education are authoritative. 

I want to strengthen that part of the Office. 

Second is in the area of providing the kind of research studies 
that again will make the information that we provide authoritative 
in the field. Those are two types of services. 

The actual breakdown in the anticipated positions, I believe Mr. 
McKone has. 

Mr. McKowns. Senator, we have a rather complete breakdown 
of new positions and the positions that were eliminated. It is rather 
lengthy. There are just about 5 professional jobs that are being 
added in the Office, 1 in international and 2 in higher education. 


SPECIALIST IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Tuyp. You say one in international. What would be 
the nature of the duties of that position? 

Mr. McKonr. A GS-13 specialist to do research studies and 
evaluation of credentials in the European areas for students who 
plan to study abroad or come from the European area. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, would it be a service in connection 
with a student from the United States going abroad to study? 

Mr. Browne vt. Or the other way. We are called upon to do 
that kind of service, and also for foreign students who come to study 
in this country in the colleges and universities. 

The colleges and universities request our Office to evaluate their 
background in order to know where they belong properly in our 
educational system. 

Senator Toys. So that you render service to both. And in the 
event a student were going abroad, he might appeal to your depart- 
ment to get information to assist him in making up his mind as to 
where to go to school, or where to find the course that he is seeking; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Browne .u. And the preparation of their record of their work, 
which will let the institution over there in the other countries know 
where they belong in reference to having their previous education 
evaluated. 

Senator Ture. Do the governments of the foreign countries have 
that same type of service? 

Mr. Browne. We work through the ministries of education to 
some extent, but a very considerable amount of it has to be gathered 
from the institutions themselves in reference to the particular program. 

Senator Ture. Is this the first time that such service is going to 
be developed? 

Mr. Browne.u. No. This has been done, I would say, for many 
vears. 

Senator Tuy. But do you feel that an additional person is needed 
on the staff? 

Mr. Browneuu. Yes. The number of people exchanged in that 
way is increasing. 
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Mr. McKoner. We did have a cutback the year before last, Senator, 
which was continued this year so that we are not able to cover the 
European area. We are not able to give the service to the registrars 
of this country who ask that the credentials be evaluated. 


OTHER ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Senator Taye. The other additional positions would be of what 

type? 
’ Mr. McKone. We have a grade 14 specialist for land-grant colleges 
and university programs; which is again restoring a job that was cut 
out of the budget the year before last, and a grade 13 student per- 
sonnel specialist in higher education. 

Senator Toyz. What would they do, and how would they proceed 
to do their work? 

Mr. BrowneE.Lu. The student personnel work in the colleges and 
universities covers such things as the college entrance, the relation- 
ships with the high schools. 

Senator Tuyr. Would that all be on a student exchange basis? 

Mr. Browne. No; this would be within this country. It is 
student personnel work in our higher educational institutions, such 
as junior colleges, land-grant colleges, other colleges. 

Senator Turn. How many people are engaged in that work now, in 
the work with student personnel? 

Mr. BrownELu. We have no one assigned to that. ‘That is included 
in the activities of the other members of the higher education staff. 

This would be putting a person on who is devoted to that full-time 
work in student personnel, working with the college registrars. And 
sometimes they have what are known as guidance student personnel 
people in the higher educational institutions. 

Senator THyr. What would you do if one man was so working 
among all the colleges and universities of this land? 

Mr. Browne vu. You see, there is a very active organization of 
college registrars. We work with them in part. There is also the 
student personnel officers of our educational institutions in this country 
in addition to the registrars. 

They are those that have to do with the problems of student activi- 
ties, of discipline in the colleges, with the placement in colleges, of 
college graduates; with the health services in colleges. 

Those people are organized, and this person would work to a very 
considerable extent with those organizations to provide them the 
kind of information and assistance that they are calling for from the 
Office of Education. 

Senator Kirgore. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question on 
that line to develop it a little further. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Kilgore. 


STUDENT COUNSELING 


Senator Kircore. I can see a need for something of this kind 
because the average student entering college is thinking of the future. 
I know that at one time there was a tremendous influx or demand 
when everybody wanted to become a physical education teacher. 
We always have a tremendous influx into the legal profession also, 
because everybody thinks that is a soft job and thinks there are a lot 
of vacancies in that line. 
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I have felt that one job that needed to be done in this country is 
to get the colleges to selling the idea that there is a tremendous field 
in 2 or 3 things. One is in science and another is in vocational train- 
ing. I sometimes believe, as the Jesuits believe, that the largest 
percentage of our people are concrete minded, not abstract minded 
and concrete-minded people naturally go for vocational training. 

And there is a tremendous need in this country for teachers in 
vocational training, as well as being needed to handle jobs themselves 

Do you not think it would be good to have a full-time man or two 
on that one thing, to get the idea over so that the student who enters 
and is given advice could be shown a true picture of those 2 or 3 
basic needs this country has? 

Mr. Browne ut. That is right; that is part of it. 

The way we would operate in the office would be primarily helping 
the institutions to get the information they need. We won’t work 
with the students, but those people who are student personnel and 
guidance and placement people need information they don’t have, or 
our person would be the one to help collect it for them. 

Senator Kitcore. I do not think you should have anybody in the 
college at all, but I do think they should furnish the surveys and studies 
to show the needs in tbe future. 

Here is a boy entering college and he does not know what the situa- 
tion will be 4 years from now as to vacancies. 

I happen to have in mind ore young student in my own State uni- 
versity who started out with the idea of studying architecture, and 
somebody sold him on physical education because he is a good athlete. 

Now somebody has sold him on law, and I am trying to convert 
him to go back into the teaching game because I think he will be a 
tremendous success in the teaching game. He just happens to be the 
son of a friend of mine. But he switched three times from his central 
objective, and the reason has been poor advice on college entrance. 

Mr. Brownetu. That is one of the areas the colleges are beginning 
to get into. 

Senator Kitcore. The reason why he got the poor advice was that 
the person who interviewed him could not give him a picture of the 
future, in other words, could not give him the prognosis of the develop- 
ment in certain fields. 

Mr. Browne... That is the sort of thing that we know is needed, 
and we want to supply it. 

Senator Tuys, Is it correct to say that you have had the inquiries 
coming from the colleges in the past, except that someone else, or 
possibly several divisions, were trying to get out the information? 

Mr. Browne... Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. And now you are going to establish a position where 
the person is directly responsible for that information, or will act as 
an information center. 

Then the information that is asked for will be obtained from his 
office, and sent out. Then he, in turn, will have the views of what is 
being recommended in different institutions or colleges or universities 
which can be exchanged or made available. 

Of course, it is true, is it not, that these colleges are exchanging that 
information amongst themselves right along? 
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IDENTIFICATION OF PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH 


Mr. Browne.u. Yes. Another thing we hope to have the person 
lo is identify the problems that call for research. So what we hope 
o do is to do it in the way of a cooperative research program, and that 
will be to indicate to the colleges and universities and say, 

Here are research programs or problems that need to be done in that area that we 
ean get underway. 


Senator Toyz. That is one position. Now there are 15 positions 


additionally. 
LAND GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS 


Mr. McKonr. Mr. Chairman, in that same division of higher edu- 
cation we are always requesting a position to deal with land-grant 
colleges and university programs. 

We had that position approximately 2 years ago, but we lost it in 
connection with the gradual cutback budgetwise of this division. 

This person would devote full time to the administration of our $5 
million grant-in-aid program for land-grant colleges and, in addition, 
be in position to advise with the colleges. 

As you know, it has been suggested that we review the legislation 
authorizing these grants. 

Senator Turn. Yes. 

You may proceed now, Mr. Brownell. 

Mr. Browne... I understand Mr. Rockefeller has a comment here. 

Senator Toye. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Rockrretier. Mr. Chairman, might I make a general com- 
ment on the increase in the functions of the Office of Education, which 
is a matter of deep concern to the Secretary? 

Senator Tuyx. Certainly. 


ASSISTING PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rockere.ier. In reviewing the development of the history 
of the Office, it was very clear to the Secretary that the original func- 
tion for which the Office of Education was created, namely, assisting 
the primary and secondary schools of the country in the development 
of their administrative programs, their curriculum and teachers and 
so forth, this program of service for which the Office was created, that 
that had been somewhat impaired by absorbing these large grant-in- 
aid programs which had developed more recently for aid to federally 
impacted areas, both for maintenance and construction and the voca- 
tional education programs. 

And out of the personnel and the funds for the historic function 
they had to handle the administration of these big grant-in-aid 
programs. 

The Secretary felt that there should be a rebuilding of those original 
objectives of the Department that the Congress had in mind when 
they established this Department. 

Therefore, the Secretary has requested this increase to strengthen 
these services to our schools throughout the country, and that is the 
basic reason for the $200,000 request on the appropriation of just a 
little over $3 million. 

Mr. BrowneE.u. Did you wish to have us go down the rest of these 
changes in personnel, Mr. Chairman? 
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Senator THyr. It would be well if we had an explanation of it, 
Dr. Brownell, because it will assist us when we get into full committee 


to justify the increase. 


Mr. McKone. Mr. Chairman, if we may have your permission to 
submit for the record the new jobs we have established and the jobs 
we have eliminated, in a table, I think it will be of considerable 


assistance to you. 


Senator THyr. We will insert that in the record, and you might 
highlight it now with just a brief explanation so that I have it, o: 
any other member of the committee may have the information right 


here across the table now 
(The table referred to follows: ) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


New positions requested for fiscal year 1955, offset by positions in 1954 


1955 
Development of vocational education 
GS-13 Regional field representative (State plans 
GS-13 Specialist for training and industrial education 
GS-12 Consultant in home economics education 
GS-9 Educational statistician 
GS-9 Research assistant 
GS-4 Secretary 
lotal, vocational education 


Services to State 1 10 

School administration 
GS-9 Research assistant 
GS-4 Clerk-typist 

School facilities survey 
GS-13 School fa 
Gs-3 Clerk-ty; 

Elementary and secondary education 


chool systems 


survey representative 





GS-9 Research assistant 
GS Clerk-typist 
Services to libraric 
GS-9 Research assistant 
GS-7 Statistician 
Educational uses of radio: GS-4 Radio and television infor 


mation clerk 
Visual aids: GS-5 Film cataloger 


Total, State and local school systems 


Services to higher educational] institutions 
GS-14 Associate chief for land-grant colleges and 
versity programs 
GS-13 Special for student personnel program 
GS-5 Secretary 
GS-4 Clerk-stenographer 


lotal, higher education 
International educational programs 
GS-13 Specialist (Europe 


GS-9 Research assistant 


Total, 






nternational 


cal standard 
GS-11 Educational) statistician 
GS+_ Statistical clerk 

Reports and technical services 

GS-12 Editor 

GS-5 Proofreader and type marker 

G54 Secretary 

G8-3 Clerk-typist 






Total, salaries and expenses 


unl 


Program development and coordination, research and statisti 


Total, program development and coordination 


New positions 


eliminated 


Eliminated | 
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lota 
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STATISTICS ON EDUCATION 


Mr. McKone. In our Research and Statistics Section we are asking 
for an additional GS-11 educational statistician. We will use him 
primarily to bring up to date and keep current our statistics on educa- 
tior , and improve our services in that field to the schools. 

Mr. Browne tt. | might say that one of my concerns is that many 
of these statistics that we get out to the field are so late in getting 
out that they lose much of their significance, and we need more help 
in order, as someone said, to have our statistics less than historical. 

Mr. McKoneg. In our Reports and Technical Services Section we 
have asked one professional position of editor to improve our pub- 
lications and to see if we can speed them up and to see that they are 
better than they have been in the past. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Senator Tuyr. What would be the nature of the publications? 

Mr. BrowNnetu. We have many bulletins to go out. There are 
several types. There are bulletins which report the facts, such as the 
statistics on city school systems, on higher education, on elementary 
education. There are the various educational directories that are 
supposed to go on out to the school officers, State and local. These 
go on out to school people generally throughout the country. They 
look to the Office of Education for doing that. 

There are certain kinds of bibliographies that are prepared and sent 
out fairly regularly. 

Then we have the reports of the studies that are made by the 
specialists in the office that are made very frequently in cooperation 
with educational organizations, where they have a problem that 
needs to be studies and our people do the work. It is in that area 
that I am anxious to have the kind of editorial assistance, so that 
when a publication goes out of concern to the general public or the 
elementary teachers, or to the school boards, that it is written in 
such a way that it is readable and understandable and useful from 
that point of view. 

There are many people who are good researchers and who can bring 
things together, but who are not particularly good writers for the 
audience to whom the publication should be addressed. 

[ think our office ought to have as good editorial assistance as our 
good publishing houses, so that whenever we put anything out, it is 
worth reading. 

And that is the thing that we are aiming at. 


RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


Mr. McKone. The 10 positions that we have requested in the 
State and Local School Systems Division will not include any pro- 
fessional positions. They will be primarily research assistants at 
the grade 9 level. 


We have asked for six of them. The remainder will be clerical, 


again to assist our specialists in this particular division in doing a 
better job across the board. 

Mr. Browne... If I may comment on that 

Senator Ture. Yes, indeed. 
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Mr. Browne.i. We have a number of our people who are com- 
petent people who are having to put in a considerable amount of their 
time in doing clerical and subprofessional work. The productivit) 
of the Office of Education, we believe would be improved if we gave 
our top people enough assistance so that they can carry on perhaps 
several studies at the same time instead of having to sit down and peck 
out on the typewriter the material that a stenographer can do an 
when it comes to the compiling of statistics and the rough interpr 
tation, somebody who is familiar with the field who can do that sort 
of thing and they can give the guidance to it. 

So we believe we will increase the efficiency of the staff that we have 
by providing the subprofessionals and the clerical staff. 

Mr. McKone. I believe that answers your question, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Kircore. In other words, you might say it is a shame to 
make a part-time stenogrs ipher out of an expert in any line by r 
quiring him to type his own re ports, or anything of that type. It 
just a waste of Government money 

Mr. Browne.u. That is our fee ling 

Senator Tuyr. I understand that covers the question. Senator 
Kilgore, yes. 

USE OF SOUND RECORDING DEVICES 


Senator Kitcorr. Let me ask: Do your research people ever make 
use of sound recording devices to put down the results of their research? 
I find that is a tremendous timesaver. 

I do not want to use any one trade name, such as Dictaphone, 
Ediphone, or Soundscriber, or anything else, but there are these 
machines from which some typist can later transcribe the notes. 

We find in law offices an immense value in writing briefs and making 
abstracts and things of that kind. 

Mr. Browne. How much of that is done I cannot tell you at the 
present time. 

Senator Krucore. I find it is a terrific timesaver. 

Mr. McKonr. We make wide use of machines in our office. 

Senator Kiicore. I was thinking of that because until recently I 
know the Army had an enormous quantity of that material surplus 
and it could have been picked up easily by the Government very 
cheaply. 

I know we have quite a bit of it here on the Hill in the offices here. 

Mr. Browne.u. We will check on that to see how much of that is 
going on, because I am just going into that kind of program study to 
get acquainted with the office. 

Senator Toyz. Does that complete your statement, Dr. Brownell? 
Mr. Browne Lt. Yes, sir. 










PROMOTION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Promotion and further development of vocational education: For carrying out 
the provisions of section 3 of the Vocationa! Education Act of 1946 (20 U. 8. C. 
15), section 4 of the act of March 10, 1924 (20 U. 8. C. 29), section 1 of the act of 
March 3, 1931 (20 U.S. C. 30), and the act of March 18, 1850 (Public Law 462), 
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ho are com- 
ount of thei 
productivity 
cd if Wwe fave 


[$18,673,261] $17,500,000: Provided, That the apportionment to the States under 
the Vocational Education Act of 1946 shall be computed on the basis of not to 
exceed [$18,498,261] $17,325,000 for the current fiscal year: Provided further, 
2 That not more than $450,000 of this appropriation shall be available for voca- 





: s tional education in distributive occupations. 
y on perhaps G 
, 8 - > - . 
wn and pec : Exrract From THE GrorGe-Barpen Act, Pusiic Law 586, 79TH CoNnaress 
can do an 
igh interpr 3 AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


do that sort : Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of assisting the several States and Territories in 
the further development of vocational education, there is authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1946, and annually thereafter 

(1) $10,000,000 for vocational education in agriculture, including super- 
earths vision by the vocational agriculture teachers of the activities, related to 
r. Chairma: vocational edueation in agriculture, of the Future Farmers of America and 
3 a shame to the New Farmers of America, to be apportioned for expenditure in the 
- line by r several States and Territories in the proportion that their farm population 
tone bears to the total farm population of the States and Territories, according 
ype. It to the last preceding United States census; 

2) $8,000,000 for vocational education in home economics, to be appor- 
tioned for expenditure in the several States and Territories in the proportion 
that their rural population bears to the total rural population of the States 
and Territories, according to the last preceding United States census; 

(3) $8,000,000 for vocational education in trades and industry, to be ap- 
portioned for expenditure in the several States and Territories in the proportion 
that their nonfarm population bears to the total nonfarm population of the 
e ever make States and Territories, according to the last preceding United States census: 

(4) $2,500,000 for vocational education in distributive occupations, to be 
apportioned for expenditure in the several States and Territories in the pro- 
: portion that their total population bears to the total population of States 
Dictaphone, and Territories, according to the last preceding United States census; 

e are these b) The funds appropriated under authority of paragraphs (1) and (4), inclusive, 
of subsection (a) of this section may be used for assisting the several States and 


that we hay e 


Sapee 


pees, 


Nn, Senator 


eir research? 


notes. ok ; is ; ; 
‘ ferritories, for the purposes therein specified, in the maintenance of adequate 
and making programs of administration, supervision, and teacher-training; for salaries and 
necessary travel expenses of teachers, teacher-trainers, vocational counselors, 
l you at the supervisors and directors of vocational education and vocational guidance; for 
. securing necessary educational information and data as a basis for the proper 
development of programs of vocational education and vocational guidance; for 
; training and work-experience training programs for out-of-school youths; fo~ 
Tice. training programs for apprentices; for purchase or rent of equipment and supplies 
l recently | for vocational instruction: Provided, That all expenditures for the purposes as 
rial surplus set forth in this section shall be made in accordance with the State plan for vo- 

cational education. 
ment very (c) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsection (a), the amount to be avail- 
able for expenditure in any State or Territory shall be not less, for any fiscal year, 
offices here. than $40,000 each for vocational education in agriculture, in home economics, and 
h of that is in trades and industry; $15,000 for vocational education in distributive occupations 
and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
m study to i July 1, 1946, and annually thereafter, such additional sums as may be needed for 
the purpose of providing such minimum amounts. 


Brownell? 
REQUIREMENTS AS TO MATCHING OF FUNDS 


Sec. 4. The several States and Territories, in order to receive the benefits of 
EDUCATION this Act, shall be required to match by State and local funds or both 100 per 
centum of the appropriations made under authority of section 3. 


carrying out 
(20 U. 8. C. 
of the act of 
lic Law 462), 
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Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat 


Appropriation or estimate $18, 673, 261 $18, 673, 261 $17, 500, 00% 4 
Transferred to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Education,” 4 
pursuant to Public Law 59 32, 000 4 
lransferred pursuant to Public Law 286 to “ 
“Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administration”’ 15, 400 5 
“Salaries and expenses, Freedmen’s Hospital” —2, 650 a 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Education”’ 19, 600 éj 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 4 
tion” ~2, 600 7 

‘ Assistance to States, general, Public Health Service” 155, 000 





‘“‘Control of communicable diseases, Public Health Serv- 
ice’ ~9, 000 


<heiae. 














Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene, Public : 

Health Servic 2, 200 

‘Disease and sanitation investigations and control, Terri 

tory of Alaska, Publie Health Service’’ ied — 225 
‘Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service”’ 17, 500 : 
‘Foreign Quarantine Service, Public Health Service’’ 2, 100 4 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, 4 

Public Health Service” 5, 250 2 
“ Salaries, expenses, al rants, National Cancer Institute, 

Publie Health Service’ 

Mental health activities, Public Health Service’’ 

Salaries, expense und grants, National Heart Institute 4 

ental health act ties, Public Health Service’”’ g 

Arthritis and metat sease activities, Put Healtt 

Service”’ 1, 750 

Microbiology activities, Public Health Service” 300 














Neurology and t ime activitic Heal 
Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service 
‘Salaries and expenses, Saint Elizabeths Hospita 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance 
slaries and expenses, Childrer Bureau’ 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner, Social 
Security Administratior 1, 150 
ala and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfar: 2, 200 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Services, Offic f 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare’ 6, 800 
Salaries and expenses, Office of General Counsel, Off 
yf the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare” 250 
“Surplus propert lisposal, Office of the S« tary of 
Health, Education, and Welfar 2, 000 
Adjusted appropriatior estimate. 18, 641, 261 18, 374, 511 17, 500, 000 
1 »bligated balance, estimated savin 331, 465 


Obligations 


Obligations by activities 








1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estim 





















Grants to States (George-Barden Act $18, 155, 062 $18, 199, 511 $17, 325, 000 
2. Grants to Hawa 30, 000 30, 000 30, 000 
3. Grants to Puerto Ric 103, 630 105, 000 105, 000 
4. Grants to the Virgin Islands 21, 104 40, 000 40, 000 

























Obligations incurred 18, 309, 796 18, 374, 511 17, 500, 000 










Obligations by objects 





ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
1953 $18, 309, 796 
1954 18, 374, 511 
1955 17, 500, 000 
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17, 500, 006 
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$17, 325, 000 
) 30, 000 
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17, 500, 000 


118, 309, 796 
18, 374, 511 
17, 500, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate } 1956 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $18, 060 $300 
Obligations incurred during the year 18, 309, 796 18, 374, 511 $17, 500, 000 
18, 327, 856 18, 374, 811 17, 500, 000 
Deduct one 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 6, 177 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 300 
Total expenditures. ._. 18, 321, 379 18, 374, 811 17, 500, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 18, 309, 496 18, 374, 511 17, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. ... 11, 883 300 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Che George-Barden Act, which may be cited as the Vocational Education 
Act of 1946 for the further development of vocational education, authorized an 
appropriation of $29,301,741. Additional legislation authorized appropriations 
as follows: Hawaii, $30,000; Puerto Rico, $105,000; and the Virgin Islands, 
$40,000, a total of $29,476,741. 

An amount of $17,500,000 is budgeted for 1955, which is $1,173,261 less than 
the amount that was appropriated for 1954. It is believed that the States and 
local communities can provide more financial support of their vocations] training 
programs. In another year, sufficient experience should be available upon which 
to appraise better the appropriation requirements of this program. 

Vocational education which today provides training to well over 3 million 
persons in the public schools of the Nation was stimulated by and is partially 
supported by Federal funds made available to the States under provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George-Barden Act of 1946. Of this number 
in training, more than half are youth and adults who have left the regular day 
high school and are full-time or part-time workers. Training is provided in the 
fields of agriculture, home economics, distributive occupations and trades and 
industries. 

The vocational education program as it developed has been from the very 
beginning a Federal-State cooperative program. Federal funds have been used 
primarily to stimulate and improve programs. Confidence in this cooperative 
endeavor has been well established. The program has significance beyond the 
borders of any State due in part to the mobility of our population and the reloca- 
tion of old industries and the development of new industries. In both cases the 
industries have required skilled workers. 

Improvement and extension of programs of vocational education are needed 
There were in 1953 more than 24,000 public secondary schools, with an enrollment 
of 6,192,000. The rapidly increasing population indicates that the enrollment in 
such schools will be approximately 8,541,000 in 1960, an increase of approxi- 
mately 30 percent. Most of the youth upon leaving the secondary school will 
go into occupations for which specialized training is essential. It is estimated 
that there is a labor force of about 63 million in 1953 and that it will increase to 
73 million in 1960. This increase in the labor force indicates an increasing need for 
specialized training to prepare workers for present jobs or for new jobs. 

Technological developments require that workers in the different occupations 
have abilities and skills that are required of the workers in our complex society 
Some of these complexities are evidenced by the change in farming techniques, the 
additional kinds of work requiring special vocational training and the importance 
of full utilization of the manpower of the Nation. Present vocational training 
programs need to be maintained and expanded to provide this training 

Of the 24,000 public secondary schools, 7,000 do not have any program of voca- 
tional education for which Federal funds are used. Part of the amount of Federal 
funds requested is to assist States in continuing the development of programs of 
vocational education to more adequately meet the needs in the respective States 

Many youth leaders, teachers, and students from foreign countries are coming 
to the States each year to observe and study programs of education in this country. 
Most of these persons show a genuine concern for vocational education They 
are studying the administration, organization, and financing of such programs 
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\dministrators, supervisors, teacher-trainers, and teachers who have had out- 
standing experience in vocational education in this country are going to forei 
ountries to assist with the development of programs of vocational educati 
Programs of vocational education in this country not only have significance fo 
the general welfare of this country but also to other peoples of the free world, 
[t seems essential, therefore, that programs of vocational education in this countr 
continue to be improved and further developed. 


\laska has not been operating a program of vocational education. Howev: 
1 plan was submitted in November 1953, and provisions have been made to begi 
a vocational education program. This includes the employment of personnel 


and a budget of funds for matching purposes. 

Under provisions of the George-Barden Act, an amount of $135,000 is allotted 
to Alaska for vocational education. 

Surveys and studies are being made to determine the kinds of vocational 
programs and courses that are required to meet the needs for trained workers 
Many of the skilled workers are currently coming from the States. It is expects 
that Alaska will be able to train its own workers in the field of agriculture, home 
economics, distribution, and trades and industry. 


Hawaii 


Under the provisions of the George-Barden Act, the Territory of Hawaii is 
allotted $135,000 for the further promotion of vocational education. The 
Territory is also entitled to an additional allotment of $30,000 under the provisions 
of Publie Law 35, 68th Congress. 

Hawaii has a complete vocational training program in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industries, and the distributive occupations. These programs 
have been a contributing factor in assisting the population to improve its living 
standards. More skilled workers are required in the industrial plants within the 
Territory and the continually increasing tourist trade has also increased the need 
for trained workers 


Puerto Rico 


Puerto Rico receives $105,000 under the provisions of Public Law 791, 7\st 
Congress, to operate its federally aided program of vocational education which 
was initiated in 1931. 

Puerto Rico is one of the most densely populated islands in the world. Indus- 
trialization is increasing and is vital if the population is to become self-supporting. 
The limited amount of land makes it necessary that all available farming tech- 
niques be used to provide food required by the population. Likewise, it is neces- 
sary that every effort be made to improve the standard of living by having trained 
homemakers. The vocational education program is in full effect in the island and 
is continually improving. 


Virgin Islands 


The Virgin Islands receives $40,000 as authorized by Public Law 462, 81st 
Congress, for its vocational education program. 

Much remains to be done to improve the standard of living in the islands. 
Training programs have contributed to improving the diet and home and family 
life of the islanders. Practical aspects of vocational education have enabled 
the men and women to acquire skills to at least partially support them. An 
attempt is being made through the program of agricultural education to have the 
people produce more of the food that is needed for the families. The increase 
in tourist trade coming to the islands creates a greater demand for skilled workers 
to provide facilities and services, which when fully supplied will considerably 
improve the islands’ economy. 
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Allotment of funds to States and Territories under the George-Barden Act and act; All 
xtending benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin é 
Islands, fiscal year ending June 30, 1954! | 

ti 
| ‘ : 
. ines istrit 
State or Territory | Total Agriculture A. | ‘ae tly 
| } occupati 
(Ql 2 3) (4) 5) t 
Grand total |? $18, 673, 260. 68 
| i 
Total, George-Barden Act 18, 498, 260. 68 |$6, 903, 459. 42 , 539, 900. 94 $5, 604, 900. 64 | $449, 999. 68 

Alabama 513, 2 258,010.93 | 161, 565. 65 85, 084, 22 8, ¢ 

Arizona 128, 40,000.00 | 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, 

Arkansas 388, 43° 214, 838. 99 120,077.19 44, 863. 00 8, 

California 770, 192, 173. 35 404, 790. 89 8 f 

Colorado 154 46, 359. 92 45, 695. 04 8, AT 

Connecticut 169, 42, 122. 41 78, 704. 93 8, Ar 

Delaware 128 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, Ca 

Florida 264 89, 891. 24 102, 882. 00 8, Vo 

Georgia 176, 994.05 100, 596. 03 & 6 Co 

Idaho 40, 000. 00 20,000.00 | 8 De 

Iinois 183, 357.32 304.06 8, Pik 

Indiana 148, 066. 40 524. 68 | 8, — 

lowa 128, 641. 32 , 834. 51 &, : 7 

Kansas 85, 634. 66 59, 278.05 8. til 

Kentucky 703. 61 79, 886. 06 8, 4 

Louisiana ’ 777. 20 85, 762. 78 8, K: 

Maine 130 477.95 40, 000.00 8, ¢ Ke 

Maryland 214 58, 266. 98 87, 609. 60 R, I ' 

Massachusetts 304 659. 06 186, 715.08 8, ° . 

Michigan 602. 5,449.66 | 230,178.21 8, j M 

Minnesota 426, , 461. 50 90, 827.19 8, e M 

Mississippi 493 571.04 43, 794.91 | R, a M 

Missouri : 508, 894.03 125, 285. 83 8, M 

Montana 128, 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, M 

Nebraska 219, 66, 061. 14 40, 000. 00 | 8, M 

Nevada 128, 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, M 

New Hampshire 128, 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, N 

New Jersey 301 60, 945. 75 191, 455. 25 8, N 

New Mexico 128 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 5 N 

New York 946, 201, 650. 84 578, 198. 51 8, N 

North Carolina 739 252, 922. 22 108, 868, 52 8, N 

North Dakota 159, 40, 000. 00 8, N 

Ohio 750, 6 287, 355. 82 8, N 

Oklahoma 327, 68, 142. 37 8, N 

Oregon 52, 384. 37 8, 0 

Pennsylvania 397, 220. 63 8, O 

Rhode Island 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 8, 0 

South Carolina 379, 658. 62 57, 388. 03 &, P 

South Dakota 157, 424. 42 40, 000. 00 x R 

lrennessee 546, 167. 23 92, 197. 26 R Q 

lexas 886, 647. 44 260, 183. 76 | 8, C 

Utah 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 &, 653. 84 | 

Vermont 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 8, 653. 84 } 

Virginia 474, 969. 59 104, 902. 17 8, 653. 84 | 

Wash 250, 857. 77 85, 231. 66 8, 653. 84 

West ia 306, 667. 06 64, 669. 41 8, 653. 84 : 

Wisconsin 449, 796. 27 109, 715. 26 8, 4 

Wyoming 653. 84 40, 000. 00 8 R4 V 

Alaska 3 40, 000. 00 7 a4 \ 

District of Columbia Q 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8 3 84 y 

Hawaii 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 40,000.00} 8 84 ’ 

Puerto Rico 467, 209. 07 123, 548. 28 45, 779. 75 8, 653.84 I 

Total supplemental acts 175, 000. 00 

Hawaii 30, 000. 00 

Puerto Rico 105, 000. 00 

Virgin Islands 40, 000. 00 : 

’ 


! Based upon United States Census of Population, 1950 
? Impossibility of dividing $450,000 equally among States for distributive occupations leaves difference 
of $).32 between this figure and $18,673,261 
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m Act one a Allotment of funds to States and Territories under the George-Barden Act and acts 
and the Virgin . extending benefits of the Smith-Hughes Act to Hawati, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
lslands, computed ' on the basis of a maximum appropriation of $17,500,000, with 
a maximum of $450,000 for distributive occupations to be divided equally among 























sand | Dist j States 
‘try tl 2 —— ——- - - —— - - —— 
occupa } 
} nn Distribu- 
a ; - . = . . Home Trades and 
3 State or Territory Potal | Agriculture economics industry sive 
“ occupations 
; (1) (2 3 (4 6 5 
00.64 | $449, 909. 6 . ; 
4 Grand total ; 2$17, 499, 999. 68 
8, 653.8 > = 
8 653 &4 ¥ rota], George-Barden Act 17, 324, 999. 68 | $6, 447, 667. 40 |$5, 180, 190. 99 |$5, 247, 141.61 | $449, 999. 68 
4%, 05. » 
8, 653. 8 Alabama | 289,114.80] 149, 782.95 78, 852. 85 | 8, 653, 84 
8. 6 g Arizona 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, 654. 54 
R, ‘ é Arkansas 199, 104. 67 111, 283. 01 77. 34 8, 653. 84 
8 653.8 r slifornia 152, 760. 60 178, 099. 01 é 144. 92 8, 653. 84 
8, 653.8 : lorado 49, 420. 23 42, 964. 63 2, 349. 28 8, 653. 84 
( & é Connecticut 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 72, 940. 76 8, 653. 84 
g ¢ & Delaware 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. OO &, 653. 84 
8. 653.8 Florida 58, 794. 45 83, 307. 81 05, 347. 15 8, 653. 84 
&. ¢ Q4 reorgla 239, 318. 44 164, 031. 40 93, 228. 60 8, 653. 84 
8 653.8 , Idaho 41, 428. 20 40, 000. OO 40, 000. 00 8, 653. 84 
&, & Lllinois 191, 151 160, 928. 64 208, 782. 65 8, 653. 84 
R. 652 24 Indiana 165, 912 137, 222. 36 122, 818. 75 8, 653. 34 
8, 653.8 lowa 195, 581 119, 219. 92 68, 890. 42 8 654. 84 
& 653.8 Kansas 110, 221 79, 362. 97 54, 936. 66 | 8, 653. 84 
R B53 8 Kentucky 241, 856 161, 908. 72 74, 035. 39 8, 653. 84 
@' B52 & Louisiana 334, 971. 7 141, 391 105, 444. 42 79, 481.7 8, 653. 84 
8 652 8 Maine 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 40. 000. 00 40. 000. 00 & 653. 84 
R ARR & Maryland 198, 995. 48 45,881.11 63, 267. 2¢ 193. 27 8, 653. 84 
R ¢ @4 Massachusetts 40, 000. 00 63, 630. 63 , 040. 49 8. 653. 84 
Q & Michigan 173, 980. 96 162, 600. 12 320). 48 8, 653. 84 
a ¢ 4 Minnesota 184, 506. 77 118, 126. 51 175. 21 8, 653. 84 
8 GRA R4 M ississippi : 74. 08 136, 763. 27 587. 47 8, 653. 84 
a’ ¢ | M issouri 215, 078. 09 132, 428. 80 L16, 110. 18 8, 653, 84 
8 652 8 ' Montana 40, O00. OO 40, 000. 00 40, O00. OO 8, 653. 84 
@ AR? ag, | Nebraska 97, 171. 23 61, 222. 97 40, 000. 00 8, 653. 84 
8 BARS i Nevada 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, OOO. OO 8. 653. 84 
9 B52 « ' New Hampshire 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8. 6 R4 
Q' RRQ 2 New Jersey 40, 000. OF §, 482. 23 177, 433. 50 8, 653. 84 
8 BER R4 New Mexico 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, 653. 84 
, 82 8’ B53 a4 New York 146, 185. 91 186, 882. 39 535, 862. 57 8, 653. 84 
) 37 Q ene o4 North Carolina $41, 664. 86 234, 398. 77 100, 895 8, 653. 84 
37 g ¢ ° North Dakota 63, 047. 18 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8 653.84 
|. 63 8. 653. 8 Ohio 15 43 206, 078. 1 266, 310. 5 8, 653. 84 
00 Q GR? 24 Oklahoma 33 95, 181. 20 63, 151. 77 8, R4 
03 R G52 84 Oregon 57, 223. 21 61, 085. 31 48, 547. 86 8, 653. 84 
. 00 8 G53 84 Pennsylvania 177, 064. 79 269, 303. 97 10 8, 653. 84 
26 g R4 Rhode Island 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, 653. 84 
76 8 ARQ 2 South Carolina 174, 128.19 116, 519. 99 53, 185. O¢ 8, f R4 
00 RF a4 South Dakota 62, 864. OS 40, 000. 00 40, GOO. 00 &, 653. 84 
00 R B52 R24 rennessec 252, 674. 70 160, 027. 49 85, 444. 04 8, 653. 84 
17 8’ 653. 84 Texas 322, 562. O8 250, 000. 77 241, 128. 49 8, 653. 84 
66 8. G53. &4 Utah 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, 653, R4 
41 8, 653. 84 Vermont 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 §&, 653.84 
26 8.6 R4 Virginia 440) 181, 925. 98 153, 018. 48 97, 219 8, 653.84 
00 8 652 R4 Washington 233, 119. 31 69, 270. 02 76, 205. 96 78, GRO. 49 & 653.84 
00 8, 653. 84 West Virginia 284, 841. 26 102, 174. 20 114, O80. OF 59, 933. 17 8, 653. 84 
00 8, 653. 84 Wisconsin 417, 488. 00 181, 273. 23 25, 880. 96 101, 679. 07 &, 653. 84 
00 8, 653. 84 W yoming 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, 653. 84 
75 & 653. 84 Alaska 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 40, 00). 00 40, 000. 00 &, 653. 84 
Distriet of Columbia 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 8, 653. 84 
Hawaii 128, 653. 84 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 &, 653.84 
Puerto Rico 433. 625. 54 268. 044. 86 114, 499. 89 42. 426. 95 &, 653. 84 
Total, supplemental acts 175, 000. 00 
Hawaii 30, 000. 00 
Puerto Rico 105, 000. 00 
Virgin Islands 40, 000. 00 


aves difference 
Based upon United States Census of Population: 1950 


2 Impossibility of dividing $450,000 equally among States for distributive oceupations leaves difference of 
$0.32 between this figure and $17,500,000 


44672 -54 44 
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Senator Tuyr. The next item is ‘Promotion and further develop- 
ment of vocational education,” for which we have an estimate in the 
amount of $17,500,000, a reduction of $1,173,261 compared to the 
1954 appropriation. 

I see you have a brief prepared statement on this item, Mr. Brownell, 
which, if it meets with your approval, we will place into the record at 
this point and you can proceed to make whatever explanation you 
desire on this item. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Browne.u. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would prefer to do 
that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 authorized appropriations for the further 
development of vocational education. For the past 2 years Congress has appro- 
priated $18,673,261 for the promotion and development of education in the States 
and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. However, the 1955 budget 
provides for $17.5 million This decrease of $1,173,261 is not because there is 
less need for vocational education. It is believed that the States and local com- 
munities can and should assume more financial support for vocational education. 
It is believed that better evidence will be available in another year on how far 
there should be a change in support for vocational education from Federal funds. 

Grants for vocational education in the States were first authorized by the Smith- 
Hughes Act passed by Congress in 1917. This act authorizes $7,138,331 as a 
permanent approp riation for allocation to the States based on the 1950 census. 

‘he vocational education program has been expanded and strengthened so that 
today more than 3 million persons are being trained for useful employment. 
Training is provided out-of-school youth and adults, and especially those high- 
chool pupils who are not going to college. Vocational training is offered in the 
fields of agriculture, home economies, distributive occupations, and trades and 
industries, 


ASSUMPTION OF RESPONSIBILITIES BY STATES 


Senator Toye. You may proceed. 

Mr. Browne tu. I would indicate, if I may, two or three things in 
connection with the vocational education appropriation. 

First, I want to say the reduction from eighteen-million-dollars-plus 
to $17,500,000 is not because we believe that there is any less need 
for vocational education. 

The proposal was with the belief that the States could, and perhaps 
should, assume more of the responsibilities in this field than at the 
present time. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Brownell, were there conferences with the 
States in order to determine just how the States were going to pick 
up the increased responsibilities that would be placed on them as this 
reduction was brought about, so that the program would not suffer a 
lag in the course of a year’s time or longer while some State legislative 
bodies proceeded with appropriations, or proceeded to increase their 
functions as the Federal decrease took place. 

Mr. Browne tL. It is a good question and one that I tried to find 
out the answer to myself when I came here. 

As I understand it, the full question was rather carefully considered 
at the time of the last session of Congress. One of the reasons that I 
believe there was a restoration by Congress at that time, of the 
proposed reductions in the appropriations, was on the assumption 
that the States would need some warning. 

I think there was no general meeting of State representatives to 
consider just how they might do this. As far as I understand it, 
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there was no meeting to arrive at the figure as to how they would 
modify their programs to pick up the difference. 

As I understand it, the assumption was that an overall reduction, 
which I believe is between 5 and 6 percent, in the vocational education 
appropriation was not so great but what the States could pick that 
up 
Although again, in answer to your specific question, I find no special 
conference that was called to deal with just what would be done in 
each one of these States. 


RATIO OF ESTIMATE TO BASIC AUTHORIZATION 


Senator Toye. As I examine the items here, the 1955 estimate is 
for $17,500,000, which is only 59.43 percent of the amount authorized 
under the George-Barden Act. 

When I examined the mail on this appropriation request, I found 
that we have a tremendous amount of mail that has come to not only 
this committee proper, but to me personally, and I am at a loss to 
make a satisfactory explanation to satisfy even my own curiosity. I 
cannot satisfy my own mind on this question, so how can we justify 
a reduction of this amount in trades and industry, and how can we 
justify it in home economics? Because, there again, we go right 
squarely back to the question of the home and the ability of people to 

take care of their families at home. 

Then you have the agriculture, where you have this fine youth 
organization, and the distributive occ upation item. 

Senator Kincorr. Mr. C hairman, could I ask a preliminary 
question? 

Senator Turn. Yes, Senator Kilgore. 
DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATION TRAINING 


Senator Kingorn. Some 2 or 3 years ago there was a question of 
a tremendous reduction in distributive occupation training. To 
what extent was the appropriation reduced at that time, if it was 
reduced? 

Mr. Browne tt. I should like to ask Mr. Pearson, who is our 
acting director of the vocational education program, if he would 
answer that question. 

Mr. Pearson. Mr. Chairman, I was trying to find the figures on 
that. Three years ago, when there was no language in the appro- 
priation limiting the amount of money for distributive education out 
of the George-Barden appropriation, there was about $1,800,000, 
roughly. 

We have no option, if there is an appropriation for vocational 
education, except to make an allotment in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, and distributive education on the 
formula in the language in George-Barden, which is 10—8-8 and 2.5. 

Therefore, 3 years ago we had approximately $1,800,000 for 
distributive education. 

Then the first cut was to half of that, or approximately $960,000. 
Then last year, with the limiting language, it was $450,000. 

Senator Turse. Dr. Brownell, do you have any further statement 
which you desire to make on this item? 

Mr. Browne Lu. I| think not, Senator. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Tuye. We will now call on Senator Stennis. 

We are most happy to have you here before the committee this 
morning, Senator. | know you are most interested in this program 
[ have heard you speak on it often before not only this committee 
but likewise on the Senate floor 

You may proceed, sir, in whatever manner you desire. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It certainly is a 
pleasure to be here, as well as a privilege. The reason I am here is 
that primarily I have had an intimate contact all my life with the 
splendid work that this program has been doing and the pioneering 
work it has done over the years, the frontiers that it has explored, 
and the fine followup that has occurred in the States, particularly the 
rural States, in this fine program. 

Mr. Chairman, if | may introduce a statement for the record, I have 
a statement of about five pages here which I will not burden the 
committee with by reading now, but if I may, I would like to put it 
into the record and just highlight it. 

Senator Toye. Yes; your statement may be placed into the record 
and you may proceed to elaborate or highlight any phase of it that 
you desire. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN STENNIS, OF MISSISSIPPI 


Gentlemen, I feel that the Congress makes a crucial decision in 1954 as to 
whether vocational education shall move forward or be retarded by the lack of 
support and leadership at the national level. 


HISTORICAL 


Historically, vocational education has proven its full worth and efficiency, and 
has now become of age. For 36 consecutive years, Congress has appropriated 
funds for this program In 1946, the public and the Congress being greatly im 
pressed with the wartime achievements of vocational training, both in agriculture 
and in the technical skills, passed the George-Barden Act, with the express pur 
pose of expanding the vocational education program throughout the Nation 
The act authorized annual appropriations of $29,300,000. 

While other programs at home and abroad have expanded tremendously under 
augmented appropriations since 1946, the program for vocational education which 
extends to many communities of our Nation and needs to extend to them all, has 
been woefully neglected. The highest amount ever appropriated was $19,977,760 
for the fiscal year 1951. For the fiscal year 1953 we appropriated $18,673,261 
and although there was strong sentiment for an increase for the current fiscal year 
of 1954, the appropriation remained the same amount, $18,673,261. For the fiscal 
year 1955, the Budget Bureau reduced this important item by $1,173,261 to the 
recommended sum of $17,500,000. 


EXAMINE THE NEED 


Instead of having reductions, I think we should have substantial increases for 
the program, and I shall work to this end. I say this because the need is greater 
For a generation, our ecomony has demanded more and more from agriculture, 
and those demands have been met through scientific methods and better trained 
farm management A regular army of trained agricultural leaders at all levels 
of production are supplied by the extensive program of vocational agricultural 
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training called the Future Farmers of America, and the Future Homemakers of 
America. Trades and industrial education, as well as distributive education, 
have supplied leaders as well as placed thousands of individuals in profitable 
employment, 

The demands of agriculture, as well as those of the trades and industries, are 
vreater than ever before. The needs of the individual from a personal stand- 
point are greater than at any time in the past, and more individuals are involved. 

Last year the Federal funds for this program reached over 3 million of our 
young people. The need, however, is almost double our present program, Only 
14.000 of the 24,000 public secondary schools in the Nation have vocational 
education in 1 or more of the 4 fields: Agriculture, home economics, trades and 
industry and distribution. Far less than 14,000 have programs in 2, 3 or all 4 
fields. At this time only one-third of the high schools serving rural youth have 
programs of vocational agriculture. Only 400,000 all-day pupils are enrolled in 
the program while 1 million should be enrolled if farmer-replacements are to 
be met 

Last year in a tour of my State, I gave special attention to vocational educa- 
tional programs, and was tremendously impressed with the splendid work that is 
being done in training so many students with such a small amount of funds. 
In many places, I found junior colleges and high schools with vocational educa- 
tional programs geared to the special needs of the area. The result is that boys 
and girls are given training at their doorsteps for positions available in their 
home communities. Thus we train the youth and build the community in the 
same process. My firm conclusion is that we should greatly emphasize and 
extend vocational educational training at the high-school level throughout our 
entire Nation. The individual needs the early training to discover aptitudes 
and learn the fundamentals, and at the same time the economy of the area has 
an unending need for practical and trained young people with basic vocational 
training 

Specifically, I shall illustrate with some actual figures from my own State taken 
from a conservative estimate of the immediate needs with the corresponding 
costs 


STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


1) In agriculture, we need 81 additional teacher-units at a cost of $300,000; 

2) In home economics, 180 additional] teacher-units at a cost of $250,000; 

3) In trades and industrial education, 92 additional units at a cost of $295,000; 

1) In distributive education, 33 additional teacher-units at a cost of $125,000. 

This means that if the immediate additional needs for vocational education 
are to be met in my State it would cost approximately $970,000. If the Con- 
gress appropriates the full amount authorized under the George-Barden Act, 
my State would get approximately $290,000 additional funds. This would leave 
$680,000 to be provided by State and local funds. In other words, for $290,000 
Federal funds, Mississippi would provide approximately $970,000 increased 
services in vocational education Actually, the Federal Government is cur- 
rently providing only 21 pereent for every dollar spent on vocational education 
in Mississippi. 

THE REMEDY 


Specifically, I submit the following recommendations: 

(1) That instead of following a program of contraction as presented by the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Congress start a program of studied and constructive 
expansion to meet the obvious and proven needs of our youth and our economy 
and appropriate for the fiscal year 1955 the sum authorized by the George-Barden 
Act, $29,300,000. 

(2) This is a grassroots need of the people and Congress itself must take the 
lead in forming the policy and supplying the money for an expansion of this 
needed program. 

The Budget Bureau does not deny the need for vocational educational training. 
The argument is made that it is a State program and should be met by the States. 
The States certainly have a major role in any program adopted and have played 
a most conspicuous part in the programs so far, but there is a strong need for 
leadership at the national level. 

During the 36 successful years of this training program which has steadily 
grown, much of the leadership has come from the Federal appropriations and 
Federal programs. If we begin to withdraw from the picture or fail to go forward, 
the program will suffer therefrom. It will suffer most in the States where the 
need is the greatest. Perhaps the greatest service rendered by the Federal 
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aspects of the program has been the pioneer work done in areas not then served 
by local and State funds. The local units have been stimulated and encouraged 
by this Federal assistance and leadership until, on the average, they pay mor: 
than $3 for every Federal dollar expended. Still, only 50 percent of the needs 
throughout the Nation have been met. 

In speaking of vocational education, President Eisenhower recently said 
“One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of the Federal, State, and local agencies 
Here the Federal Government is the helpful partner and not an officious boss. 
That is how it should be.” 

I agree with the President heartily. From personal observation, the Federa 
Government does not spend a tax dollar where there is better working relation 
and cooperation between the Federal, State and local units than in vocational! 
training. Nor is there a better investment made, both educationally and eco 
nomically. Wecannot be the ‘“‘helpful partner” that President Eisenhower speaks 
of by withdrawing our funds. 

3) I respectfully suggest that the committee summon informed educational! 
leaders both within and without the Department, determine the actual need and 
appropriate the necessary funds for an expanding program. Based on the needs 
set forth above for my State, and what I understand are the needs elsewher 
I believe it will require at least the limit of the George-Barden authorization, 
$29,300,000. Our vocational educational program serves over 3 million of our 
people. During fiscal year 1953, we spent $78,930,000 for foreign-aid education 
programs that served only 15,410 people. 

Certainly the need is established. The program is constructive and operated 
at a high level of efficiency. I urgently commend your consideration of a sub- 
stantial increase in this appropriation, which I think should total the $29,300,000. 


INCREASE IN APPROPRIATION URGED 


Senator STENNIS. May I say to the chairman of the committee, with 
all deference to the gentlemen here and their Department, that I was 
shocked and disappointed to learn that instead of having an increase 
in this relatively small appropriation, that it was decreased. I think 
the only way to explain it on the facts is just to say it is a backward 
step for the Federal Government to take in this program that is 
enlarging. 

Senator Taye. I will go even further; I will say it is not just more 
than one backward step, but a couple of them. 

Senator Stennis. Yes, it is a series of backward steps. 

The George-Barden legislation authorized $29.3 million, while $19.9 
is the highest that this program got in an appropriation, which was 
for fiscal 1951. 

And the 1953 fiscal year it was $18.6 million and for the fiscal year 
1954, in spite of a great deal of interest in increasing it, it was left 
at $18.6 million that year, if | have my figures correct. 

I know that it was $18 million-plus. 

This year it has dropped back to $17,500,000, according to the 
budget estimate. 

Now, that is in the face, gentlemen, of the preceding program of 
agricultural education, which includes the future farmers of America, 
that the Chair is so familiar with, and I know that Senator Kilgore is, 
too; the future homemakers, the trades and training programs that 
have grown up especially since World War II. 

Then with this GI training program and also the distributive edu- 
cation, those are the three major items in this entire program, 

Senator Kincore. Senator Stennis, may I ask you something along 
that line? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 
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INCREASE IN DEMAND FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINEES 


Senator Krneore. Have you not found that since the war, shall 
we say, there has been a tremendous increase in your State, as there 
has been in mine, in interest of the people and the boards of education 
and a demand for these vocational trainees in both industry and 
agriculture? Have you found that to be true, as it is in my State? 

Senator STENNIS. Yes, Sir; that is correct. And I bring you a 
direct grassroots report. I have it covered in my statement that | 
was going to take up later, but I will just give you the answer now. 

Last year, as well as the year before, I made a tour over my State 
that took me, during the 2 years, into almost every county in the 
State. I went to the junior colleges, who were doing such tremendous 
work in vocational education in my State. 

I went to many of the high schools, rural and in the towns. There 
‘s a tremendous movement toward extending vocational education 
to many, Many more thousands of students. 

We have junior colleges that are offering courses in watch repairing 
and in just a number of very practical things. 


GEARING EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS TO LOCAL INDt STRIES 


The presidents of those junior colleges told me that they are gearing 
their vocational education programs to the industries that are located 
‘n that area. Of course, they have always been geared to the agri- 
cultural needs of those areas. 

In other words, this is down on the ground, This is coping with the 
everyday problems of the people, it is training the youth of those 
communities to do work that is available in those communities, 
thereby lessening their chances of moving away, thereby building up 
and sustaining the local schools, the local churches, and all the other 
local institutions. 

It is creating a very definite contribution along that Jine. And that 
was the most encouraging simple thing that | found in all my rounds 
over the State of Mississippi last fall. 

Senator Kricore. Senator Stennis, I wonder if you talked to the 
heads of any private junior colleges, not publicly sponsored? 

Senator STENNIS. We do not have many in Mississippi and J did 
not get to make contact with them on those rounds. 

Senator Kitcore. May | say, for the benefit of the record, Senator 
Stennis. that I talked to a number in my State, in the city in which I 
live, which is a small city. We havea junior college that started out 
as a liberal arts institution. It has practically gone completely 
vocational in the past 6 years or so. 

I talked to the people who run it, and they said that the demand for 
vocational graduates was so great that they had to simply just gradu- 
ally move over from one field into another and take it over in order to 
meet the demands of industry in that particular section for trainees, 
and that the students would not register for any other courses, they 
would go some place else. They said the students would get the 
money together to pay for courses such as welding, machine working, 
everything else, even tool and die making, if they could get the courses 
there. 
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And that is being carried on at that school that formerly was set up 
to train schoolteachers, I believe, and liberal arts. 

Senator Stennis. That reflects the demands of the time, that re- 
flects the economy of that area. 

We are having exactly that thing in Mississippi, except that it 
happens to be primarily in the public junior colleges and in the high 
schools. 

Senator Kiicore. It came to our privately owned schools last 
Senator. The public ones and high schools had already gone that 
way 

Senator Stennis. Yes. I was so impressed, Mr. Chairman, with 
this, that when I addressed the Mississippi Legislature, which hap- 
pened to be in session last fall, at the end of my tour, I just pointed 
out the tremendous development in vocational education that is 
geared to the needs of the community. 

By the way, I might say this is not seeking a big grant of some 
kind, because Mississippi pays 79 percent of the cost of its vocational 
education program. This is a plea to keep the spearhead of this 
vocational training program going, to not retard it and furnish the 
national leadership. 

That is why I feel these gentlemen perfectly agree with me in their 
own thinking that the leadership, at least a part of it should come 
from here 

I will reiterate that this is not a plea for some grant, but only 2! 
percent of the cost of vocational education in Mississippi is paid from 
Federal funds. 

Another thing I discovered is that after the war these trades and 
training programs for the veterans, with the salaries they paid, 
attracted a great number of the teachers that are now becoming avail- 
able for our public-school system. 

A lot of them are very fine teachers. With the benefit of their 
experience and these other programs passing out of the picture 
gradually, they are becoming more available and to retard this 
program now would be in the face of this increased need and increased 
availability. 

ATTITUDE OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


Senator Kircore. May I ask another question? I do not know 
whether you have much of this, or not, but at one time in my State, 
organized labor was opposed to vocational training and preferred 
apprentice training. 

Now I discover that the labor organizations are‘also favorable to 
vocational training in the high schools and colleges and things of that 
kind and do not object, as they once did, in fact, they stimulate the 
program in the State, as far as possible. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I read very briefly here. | 
got some figures together. I did not know what the Department 
was going to present; I did not know what chance the committee 
was going to have to get these figures, but looking at it from a national 
standpoint, I find that last year the Federal funds for this program 
reached over 3 million of our young people. 

The needs, however, are almost double our present program. 
Only 14,000 of the 24,000 public secondary schools in the Nation 
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have vocational education in 1 or more of the 4 fields of agriculture, 
home economics, trades and industry, and distribution. 

Far less than 14,000 have programs in 2, 3, or all 4 of these fields. 

And at this time, only one-third of the high schools serving rural 
youth have programs of vocational agriculture. 

Let me repeat that, Mr. C hairman. At this time only one-third of 
the high schools serving our rural youth have programs of vocational 
agriculture. 

In other words, we have been able to get the high schools to these 
rural communities, but still we have gotten only one-third of those 
high schools re sally teaching voc ational agric ulture. To retard this 
program in the face of hard facts like that, with only 400,000 all-day 
pupils enrolled in the program while 1 million should be enrolled if 
farmer replacements are to be met vies will that meet the needs? 

Last year in my tour of my State I gave special attention to the 
educational vocational programs. I have already covered that, but I 
have some figures now from my own State. 

Specifically, I shall illustrate some actual figures from my own 
State, taken from a conservative estimate of immediate needs, with 
the corresponding cost. 

In agriculture we need 81 additional teacher units, at a cost of 
$300,000. I have seen many, many cases where there are schools that 
were having a hard time making a go of things who felt that they just 
could not inaugurate this program and pay the entire cost of it. 

Then this program would come in and maybe the first year ae 
would pay, through the State and Federal appropriation half of i 
or maybe 75 percent of it. 

But within a very few years your local school would be carrying 80 
percent of the cost of it. There is your pioneer work, there is your 
land breaking. 

Senator Tuynr. The significant fact, Senator Stennis, I might point 
out, is that this program reaches the youth that cannot go on to 
college. It is the high-school youth who must leave school. He can 
go on with his vocational work and better qualify himself. He does 
not have to sever all connections with the rest of the youth while in 
his tender, young years, such as would be the case of a high-school 
student who could not go on with vocational education or training. 

Therefore, for that reason, it strikes me that while we have an 
increase in the number of youth in the land, this is one item that we 
could ill afford to reduce when we know that the young population is 
on the increase and that there are still a great number of young people 
that cannot go to college. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Senator Kirgore. Mr. Chairman, there is one other thing to think 
of, too, and that is that the youth with training, as against the youth 
without training, in our present high-geared civilization, the youth 
without training is up against a terrific handicap. That is rather 
unfair. 

Senator Toyz. You and I could have gone out with an ax in our 
hand and gotten along, but the youth of today is not going to get along 
very well with just an ax in his hand. 
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Senator Stennis. You brought out the main point of the program, 
and that is that it gives a chance to those who could not get to go on 
even to junior colleges, much less senior colleges. It gives them some 
practical training that they can use over and over in the first essential, 
which is to make a living. 


TOTAL AMOUNT NEEDED IN MISSISSIPPI 


I have some figures from my own State. I am putting this into 
the record, but I just want to point this out. This means that if the 
immediate additional needs of vocational education are to be met in 
my State, it would cost approximately $970,000. 

Now, if the Congress appropriates the full amount authorized under 
the George-Barden Act, my State would get approximately $290,000 
additional funds. That would leave $680,000 to be provided by State 
and local funds 

In other words, for $290,000 of Federal funds Miss ssippi would 
provide approximately $970,000 in increased services in vocational 
education. 

Actually, the Federal Government is currently providing only 21 
percent for every dollar spent on vocational education in Mississippi. 

Our legislature has just met and made this appropriation, of course, 
and they went into the EKastland-Fuller and more extended educational 
program all the way across the board. 

Even if they did not have a need for one thin dime of this appropria- 
tion, I would still plead just as urgently for you to consider it on an 
increased scale to meet the needs of the Nation and to kee xp spear- 
heading the movement and to keep from retarding it in that State. 

IT want to make plain that this is not a giveaway program, this is a 
program in education. The inspiration for it came from here and we 
must continue. 

I made a recommendation here, Mr. Chairman, that the full 
authorization of the George-Barden Act be appropriated, if found 
practical. The second recommendation was that this is a grassroots 
need for the people, and Congress itself must take the lead in forming 
the policy and supplying the money for an expansion of this needed 
program. 

The third recommendation is that you confer with these gentlemen. 
I know they are bound by the figure that they put in the budget, but 
some of the men who are asked to come as witnesses might be asked 
about their individual opinions as to this need and where the money 
could be judiciously applied. 

[ think I got here today in time to hear Dr. Brownell say there was 
no conference with the States or anything like that about this reduc- 
tion, that this was not made after conferring with the States and learn- 
ing that they did not need the money or did not want it. 

Mr. BrowneExu. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. I believe it would have been a different result if 
they had gotten it back. 

I have a cumulative report here on 16 States that have responded 
to a questionnaire. I would want that to go in as an exhibit to my 
statement, showing the needs they would have, according to their 
estimates, as to agricultural education, home economics, distributive 
education, trades and industrial education. 

It shows the totals there. These are additional teacher units. 
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The total is 5,404 teachers needed for those 16 States. That in- 
| @ ludes States like Alabama and Nebraska, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah, showing that it is pretty well a 
cross section of the entire Nation. 
Senator Toye. That will be made a part of the record. 
(The report referred to follows: ) 
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COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN-AID EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
t the full 
, if found Senator Srennis. I do have this comparison: In the 1953 budget 
grassroots we spent $78.9 million, Mr. Chairman, on our foreign-aid educational 
in forming program, that touched 15,410 people. Now here, with a drop down 
us needed to $17,500,000 on our own people we have a program that reaches 
3 million of them. 
entlemen. I know the personal interest of you gentlemen who are here this 
idget, but morning, which I believe will be shared by the full committee and by 
be asked the entire Congress. 
he money Senator Tuyr. That is my belief, that, at least that will be my 
recommendation, that they would restore the request to at least the 
there was figures of last year. 
his reduc- Senator Kiicorr. Mr. Chairman, I am going to have to leave, but 
and learn- before I do, could I ask Dr. Brownell a question or two? 
Senator Tuy. Certainly. 
Senator Kitcore. And I would like for Senator Stennis to remain, 
t result if if he has the time. 
Senator Stennis. Yes. 
‘esponded Senator Tuyr. And before you leave, Senator Kilgore, I want to 
bit to my inform you that we are going to sit this afternoon. We will reconvene 
- to their at 2 p. m., which will permit us to pick up some additional time. 
stributive We always have the question of a place to hold hearings. We can 4 
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have this room this afternoon, whereas tomorrow we have a conference 
which does not permit us to continue with the hearings in the forenoon 
So we will try to save a little time this afternoon. 
Senator Srennis. Thank you for the time, Mr. Chairman. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY STUDY OF EDUCATION COSTS 


Senator Kitcore. Doctor, I think in about 1940 and 1941, there 
was a study made by a team from Columbia University on costs of 
education. I wonder if you have that in your files. 

I had two sets of the study and am unable to find them. It was a 
very unique study. I think if you have it you would do well to look 
at it, because we find in the various States that various percentages 
of per capita income are appropriated for educ ation. 

Some States speerenete three times as much as others for education 
generally. And it is strange to say that those are the smaller and 
poorer States. owe of the bigger States appropriate a far lesser 
percentage, but are able to spend a lot more money, however 
education, by reason of their income 

[ would like, if you do have that document there, to have somebody 
on your staff make a slight study of that as a basis for this question 

Do you, in allocating funds to States for this vocational education 
and other educational purposes, take that into consideration as we, in 
the Congress, undertook to take it into consideration when we have 
the $300 million Federal aid to education bill here, by saying that the 
States who spent the most per capita would get a bigger ‘allocation 
per capita, but those, however, who were able to spend less per teach- 
ing unit, that they would get a higher apportionment, and the States 
who appropriated the lowest per capita were able to pay above the 
standard, would get the least? 

Was that taken into consideration in your office? 

Mr. Browne. I would say the money is distributed at the 
present time in terms of the formula that was set up when these acts 
were passed in the first place. They are rather complicated. 

The thing we have been doing, one of the things, is to study that 
whole grant-in-aid structure, with the idea of simplifying it, and the 
vocational education bill in Congress takes that into account. 

Senator Kitcore. | wonder if you would mind putting that formula 
into the record at this point, so that we could understand your for- 
mula as of the past. Could that be put in? 

Mr. Browne... Yes; we would be glad to supply it. 

Senator Tuyn. If you will supply that for the record it will go in 
at this point. 

Mr. BrowneE.u. They are very complicated. 

We will be glad to supply them and put them into the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Allotments to States are determined on the basis of the last decennial United 
States census and the following formulas: 

Agriculture: Allotted on the basis of farm population, with a provision 
for a minimum of $40,000 for each State. 

Home economics: Allotted on the basis of rural population, with a pro- 
vision for a minimum of $40,000 for each State. 

Trades and industry: Allotted on the basis of nonfarm population, with 
a provision for a minimum of $40,000 for each State. 

Distributive occupations: Allotted on the basis of total population, with 
a provision for a minimum of $15,000 for each State. 

The formulas are applied as follows. First, the appropriation is apportioned 
among the fields of vocational education according to the maximum amounts 
authorized, i. e., 10, 8, 8, 2%, or 35.09 percent, 28.07 percent, 28.07 percent, and 
8.77 percent, to the nearest hundreth percentage point, for agriculture, home 
economies, trade and industry, and distributive occupations, respectively. Each 
of the amounts so computed is then allotted to the States according to the several 
population formulas. The States which need additional amounts to provide 
tneir minimums are found by this distribution and the total amount needed for 
providing minimums is also ascertained. This amount is then subtracted from 
the lump-sum appropriation. The remainder is again distributed according to 
the 10, 8, 8, 24% proportions and the population formulas and the minimums are 
made up from the amount computed for that purpose. 


TRAINED LABOR FORCE A NATIONAL ASSET 


Senator Kircore. Have you ever read Dr. Webb’s book Divided 
We Stand? 

Mr. Browne... No. 

Senator Kircorr. May I suggest that you read it. It goes very 
strongly into this question of income and States and their ability to 
spend. 

And may I say, Senator Stennis, when we get into the question of 
this vocational training, your State of Mississippi is just not training 
people for Mississippi, but you are training people for the Nation, 
as is my State of West Virginia. 

Those trainees either produce, or they go elsewhere and exercise 
the results of their training. So it is not a purely State problem; it 
is @ national asset to have a properly trained labor force developing at 
all times. 

That is why I am so much interested in it at the Federal level and 
interested in liinetiae the States up, those that have had a hard time 
to get the training to give them a fair chance. 

Mr. Browne... I would point out if I may, sir, that some of the 
most recent figures on the educational expenditures in the 48 States 
are provided in one of the publications of the Office of Education that 
came out this year, Education in Mid-Century. It brings up to date 
some of these figures that you mentioned, that were provided in the 
earlier studies on educational costs. 

Senator Kincore. I was told by some of our best industrialists 
during the war, in their plants, that were it not for the trainees of the 
NYA and the vocational schools, they could not have operated their 
plants at the capacity at which they did operate. 

That, of itself, would sell the entire vocational training program to 
me. 

At any time, when I have men like Henry Ford, for instance, and 
the president of Chrysler Motors and the aircraft industry, industrial 
leaders, say that they simply could not operate their plants had it 
not been for getting the trainees, I can see the value of the program. 
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We ran busloads out of West Virginia into the Martin plant and 
Ford plants, and others, all during the war, young women and young 
men, both, who had been trained in vocational schools either by th 
NYA or by our own vocational schools. 


Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, let me point out, too, that th: 
small industries in these areas of Mississippi, where the junior colleges 
are, come in and help the junior colleges to work out a plan, a ew 
riculum, a training program. 

It is all geared so closely to the economy, and that it was impressed 
me so greatly. 

Senator Tuye. Senator Sparkman, of Alabama, had hoped to be 
able to be present today and urge the committee to make a mor 
generous allowance for the vocational education program. He is, 
though, unable to be here but has sent over a statement in support 
of this program. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN IN SUPPORT OF AN 
INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman, I greatly appreciate the privilege of being before you today i: 
connection with the appropriation for vocational education. 

In the State of Alabama, which is probably typical of many States, there is 
an urgent and immediate need for 80 additional vocational teacher units in trade 
and industrial education, 26 in distributive education, 201 in homemaking edu 
cation and 120 in agricultural education. That is a total of 427 teacher units 
These are reeds for vocational education in Alabama that city and county 
superintendents and lay citizens of their communities have seen and recognized 

County and city boards of education have requested funds with which t 
meet these needs in excess of those which the State of Alabama is now able to 
afford even with Federal assistance 

It is not likely that Alabama will be able in many, many years to meet full 
the established additional needs for vocational education without taking funds 
away from other educational programs which are already inadequately financed 
Any reduction in Federal funds simply places us further behind in serving th« 
youth of Alabama and the Nation. 

President Eisenhower said in his state of the Union message to Congress 
*Youth-——our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population,’’ 

Shall we add further to this neglect by reducing Federal funds for vocational 
education? 

Manpower, essential to American industry today, is a mobile factor of our 
economy. State boundaries mean but little in this day of easy, rapid travel 
We need to give encouragement to every State to increase the productive capacity 
of its people. In particular we need to encourage those States with lower per 
capita income since many young people of those States will seek employment 
in other States. The States with higher per capita income to which these voung 
people go will also profit by the fact that they enter those States with greater 
earning power as a result of having had vocational education. 

There seems to be quite general agreement that vocational education is impor- 
tant and that it is a very fine part of our system of public education. The leader- 
ship of both major political parties have so expressed themselves through their 
party platforms and leaders. This has been most encouraging to State and 
National leaders in education, 

Many States have been stimulated to the extent that they have increased 
their own financial assistance to vocational education. If we now reduce Federal 
funds for vocational education we shall be denying, by our action, our expressed 
belief in the values of vocational education which has been so stimulating to the 
States. As Federal funds for vocational education are reduced or withdrawn it 
is going to be interpreted throughout the Nation as indicative that we and our 
advisers no longer really believe vocational education is important to our Nation. 
As a result our educational leaders in the States will inevitably follow by reducing 
their own efforts to support vocational education. 
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The proposal before us to reduce Federal funds for vocational education is a 
serious one. Our action concerning it is going to have far-reaching consequences 
which will be reflected in either the further expansion and development of voca- 
tional education if we say by our action that we believe in it or a deterioration 
of the program if we say by our actions that we do not believe in it. 

Withdrawal or decrease of Federal aid to vocational education would inevitably 
result in serious curtailment of the program of vocational education in every State 
in the Nation. As evidence of this, vocational education funds were cut by 
$1.345,000 since 1951. The enrollment in federally aided programs during the 
same time decreased by $324,073. Each State whose leaders believe strongly in 

ocational education is now giving it financial support to the extent of its reason- 
able ability. Any decrease in Federal funds will be reflected in a decrease of the 
total available for vocational educaticn. Even States whose leaders do not 
believe strongly in vocational education are now giving it financial support in 
order to obtain Federal funds. Any decrease in Federal funds in such States will 
be reflected in a similar decrease in State funds for vocational education. In 
either case, who suffers? The State and the Nation, but most of all the innocent 
youth of those States. 

Our country, for over a decade, has been heavily engaged in producing imple- 
ments for war and for defense. This effort coupled with efforts to catch up with 
the backlog of normal production has resulted in the highest level of employment 
in our history. As we get away from abnormal production for defense we shall 
find many of our people facing the necessity of changing jobs. This will mean 
either quickly retaining them for other types of employment.or adding greater 

imbers to those unemployed. To reduce the present inadequate system of 
vocational education by reducing Federal funds for it will contribute materially to 
the delay of these peopie in getting new jobs requiring new skills. 

We caa ill afford to take any action at this time which will tend to weaken us 
economically, industrially, or defensively. We stand as a mighty Nation to 
whom other nations look. The weak look to us as the arsenal of production, 
both in war and in peace. They look to us for protection and assistance against 
aggressor nations in time of war. They look to us for leadership and assistance 
in peacetime production. The strong, peaceful nations look to us as allies in war 
and in peace. They look to us to join with them in cooperative efforts against 
aggressor nations in time of war. They look to us to set the economie pace based 
upon production in time of peace. The strong nations who would be aggressor 
nations fear our mighty productive ability, both in peace and in war. They fear 
our ability to apply skills and knowledge to our natural resources to produce the 
implements of war and destruction if war comes. They fear and envy our ability 
to redirect, and develop new skills and knowledge to peacetime production. Our 
leadership is based upon our capacity to produce. Our capacity to produce 
lepends upon the skills and knowledge of the masses of our people. Vocational 
education provides the masses of our people with these skills and knowledge. 

There is widespread consciousness of the threat of communism to our way of 
life. We all recognize that threat. We know how to combat it. We need only 
to make certain that we maintain for a vast majority of our people a high standard 
of living and that they understand and appreciate the American way of life. 
Who can deny that the possession of skills and knowledge by our people in all 
areas of production and distribution is an important part of our American way 
of life? Shall we then take action to decrease funds for vocational education 
which will reduce the number who possess or can obtain these skills and knowledges 
so essential to the American way of life? Shall we withdraw Federal support 
when we know that in so doing we are curtailing vocational education in America 
and that we are weakening the standards and diluting the quality of vocational 
education which contributes so materially to our way of life? 

Let us keep in mind the youth of this land. Let us be conscious of their de- 
pendence upon, and faith in, us as leaders to provide for them the opportunities 
which this great Nation should provide. Let us not be a party to breaking faith 
with these who are as yet helpless. Let us keep in mind that the amount of 
Federal funds for vocational education becomes several times magnified through 
local and State contributions. Let us not forget that this magnified sum is used 
to provide opportunities for boys and girls te prepare themselves to earn a decent 
living. Let us not forget that these are the boys and girls who will not go to 
college, but who make up that vastly greater segment of our population. 

It would be most heartening and encouraging, to those who would destroy us, to 
see us join in that destruction by removing from the American people that pitiably 
small financial incentive which perhaps brings greater returns than any other 
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money we spend. Yes, the would-be aggressor nations have tripled and quad- 
rupled their programs of vocational education. They would greatly rejoice to see 
us become careless and indifferent toward the one educational program which has 
contributed most to the production which stopped two threats to world conquests 
within the memory of many of us. 

The Federal money involved is a paltry sum indeed. But its good effects go 
far beyond the imagination of many. Its reduction or elimination will result in 
injury to vocational education magnified far beyond the Federal dollars and cents 
involved. America cannot afford at this crucial time to weaken itself and under- 
mine the faith of our youth by either reducing or destroying their opportunities 
to get good vocational training. 

In the light of the facts presented herewith, I urge you to increase the appro- 
priations for vocational education to the full $29,300,000 authorized by the George- 
Barden Act. I stand ready to give my full support for this amount. This would 
be a sound and needed investment in the youth of our land and in the security 
and well-being of our country. r 


Senator Ture. Senator Chavez, a member of our subcommittee, 
was unavoidably detained and is unable to be present for the hearings 
on this item. He has sent over a letter from an official of the New 
Mexico State Board for Vocational Education with the request that 
it be included in the hearings. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


State BoarD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 
Divisions oF AGRICULTURE AND Homg Economics, 
State College, N. Mex., May 6, 1954 
Hon. Dennis CHAVEZ, 
Senator from New Merico, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator CuHavez: We understand that the Bureau of the Budget in 
proposing budgets for the fiscal year 1955 did not propose earmarked funds for 
the Division of Vocational Education for administration of the vocational educa- 
tion program in the States as has been done in the past. 

To have an effective vocational education program in the States we need strone 
leadership in our Division of Vocational Education so the leadership may be 
used to direct and assist States in improving the vocational education program 
To do this they must have enough funds to adequately travel to the States. 

We would like to recommend that the subcommittee of which you are a member 
amend the budget and insert in the appropriation item for salaries and expenses 
of the Office of Education the following phrase: 

“of which amount not less than $480,000 shall be available for the Division of 
Vocational Education as authorized.”’ 

If the funds are not properly earmarked for vocational education we do not 
believe that the Division of Vocational Education will get their pro rata share to 
fulfill the legal responsibilities that have been set up for the Division of Vocational 
Education by the Federal acts. 

Any help that you will be able to give us will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
L. C. Datton, 
State Supervisor Agricultural Education. 


Senator Ture. If there is nothing further, at this time, the com- 
mittee will be in recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Thereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken, to reconvene at 2 p. m., 
same day.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE AND THE MECHANICAL ARTS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Further endowment of colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts: For 
carrying out the provisions of section 22 of the Act of June 29, 1935, as amended, 
$2,501,500. 
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AUTHORIZING STATUTE 


7 U. 8. C. 329. ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


In order to provide for the more complete endowment and support of the colleges 
n the several States and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii entitled to the bene- 
fits of sections 301-308 of this title, there are authorized to be appropriated 
annually, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
following amounts: 

(a) For the fiscal year beginning after June 29, 1935, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, $1,000,000; and 

(b) For the fiscal year following the first fiscal year for which an appropriation 
s made in pursuance of paragraph (a) $500,000, and for each of the two fiscal years 
thereafter $500,000 more than the amount authorized to be appropriated for the 
preceding fiscal year, and for each fiscal year thereafter $1,501,500. The sums 
appropriated in pursuance of paragraph (a) of this section shall be paid annually 
to the several States and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii in equal shares. 
The sums appropriated in pursuance of this paragraph shall be in addition to sums 
appropriated in pursuance of paragraph (a)of this section and shall be allotted and 
paid annually to each of the several States and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii in the proportion which the total population of each such State and 
Territory bears to the total population of all the States and the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, as determined by the last preceding decennial census, (June 
29, 1935, ch. 338, § 22, 49 Stat. 439; June 12, 1952, ch. 419, §§ 1-4 66 Stat. 135.) 


Amounts available for obligation 


\ppropriation or estimate (obligations incurred): 
ee Pe WG eos Loe ob ol Ue Jee .....-- $2, 480, 000 
2, 501, 500 


J aebewh du vabe Look oS 2, 501, 500 


ee a i ne oahe ree 
NE rset as gies arene are a wiki oie en bi Aaa Sean adie eae 2, 501, 500 
POPPE S PEKKA Sw aRkac a eeeteden mae eee ae ee ne ee 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


eee een ee ee eS eee $2, 480, 000 
a a 2, 501, 500 
SIE ns chllis sate cs luthios Grats cnicls Ga cn vpn aaa tact eee ae eee, 


Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of 
current authorizations): 


Nah i tn Bi aisha dts sc mea el Gain he has ca I a hi cael ae ai $2, 480, 000 
i aia Si ciiietsida ween Wi clon Si'se'an ch anata ses aaa sek We ap W 2, 501, 500 
1955 i alte cai a ve =; Seat 2, 501, 500 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Significance.—Three essential purposes are served by Federal support of the 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts, more widely known as the land- 
grant colleges and universities: (1) The agricultural and industrial productivity 
and strength of the Nation are increased, (2) educational opportunity is extended 
and thereby made more democratic, and (3) the national interest is served through 
(a) military training long carried on by the institutions, (b) extensive defense and 
defense-related research through contracts with the Federal Government, and 
c) foreign service provided by the institutions through contracts with the Foreign 
Operations Administration and through the loaning of personnel to that agency. 
Established primarily to meet the needs of the industrial classes for higher educa- 
tion, the land-grant institutions are a powerful influence in bringing to the sons 
and daughters of farmers and industrial workers education which meets their 
needs, the needs of the Nation, and the demands for higher education in a de- 
mocracy. 
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In these centers of learning, cooperatively maintained by the States and th: 
Federal Government, instruction on the campuses, research, and adult educati: 
are joined in a single effort. The Federal appropriation for instruction, although 
less than one-thirtieth of the amount spent for this purpose emphasizes the 
national concern for this significant educational service. 

Program.—Both the permanent appropriation of $2,550,000 and the annua) 
appropriation of $2,501,500 are applicable only to “instruction in agriculture, 
the mechanic arts, the English language and the various branches of mathematical, 
physical, natural, and economic science, with special reference to their applica 
tions in the industries of life, and to the facilities for such instruction’’ and “for 
providing courses for the special preparation of instructors for teaching the el 
ments of agriculture and the mechanic arts.’”’ The law requires that the institu 
tions offer also training in military tactics. 

Administration.—Both the permanent and annual appropriations are ad 
ministered as follows: On or before the Ist day of July each year, the Secretary 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare ascertains through th 
Office of Education and certifies to the Secretary of the Treasury as to each Stat 
and Territory, whether it is entitled to receive its share of the amounts appro 
priated, and the amount each is entitled to receive. Payment is made to the 
State or Territorial treasurer, or to such officer as has been designated by the 
laws of the State or Territory to receive it. 

Allotments are made to the several States and Territories rather than to 
individual institutions. In 17 States, the funds are divided between the institu 
tions for white students and the institutions for Negro students 

Annual reports are made by all land-grant colleges and universities to the 
Office of Education, covering staff, student enrollments, and financial operations 
A complete reporting of all funds available to the institution is rendered, certified 
by both the treasurer and the president of the institution, on blanks supplied by 
the Office of Education which are designed to reveal whether the Federal funds 
have been used in accordance with the purposes for which they were appropriated 

A representative of the Office of Education is sent to the State or Territor) 
involved if questions arise as to the legality of the expenditure or use of th 
Federal appropriations. 
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FEDERAL GRANTS FOR INSTRUCTION AT LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


The amounts shown under Bankhead-Jones funds are the amounts which the 

and Territories will receive under the basic statutes and the respective 
appropriations 

id the annua 

n agriculture, 

















. Morrill-Nel- Bankhead- | rotal 

mathematical. sen funds Jones funds ? 

their applica ‘ ide cctitelicdidalilals kh is 

ion and ‘‘f< ania $50, 000 $50, 541. 43 $100, 541. 43 

ching the el alebka... 50, 000 21, 283. 24 71, 283. 24 

at the instit Arizona 50, 000 27, 477. 26 77, 477. 26 

Arkansas 50, 000 39, 047. 71 89, 047.71 

; California 50, 000 125, 599. 47 175, 599. 47 

ions are ad } Colorado 50, 000 33, 218. 00 83, 218. 00 

the Secretar, 3 Connecticut 50, 000 40, 022. 98 90, 022. 98 

. é Delaware 50, 000 23, 172. 96 73, 172. 96 

through the 3 “ ae 50, 000 47. 644, 26 97. 644, 26 

to each State y Georgia 3... 50, 000 54, 860. 28 104, 360. 28 

10unts appre Hawaii oon oe 53 4 - 53 

ade Idahc ov, 29, 541. 46 9, 5/1. 76 

made to the I vis 50, 000 106, 905. 51 156, 905. 51 

nated by the Indiana 50, 000 59, 244. 59 109, 244. 59 

low 50, 000 46, 145. 67 06, 145. 67 

~ , 4 Kansas 50, 000 39, 005. 70 89, 005. 70 

ther than Kentucky 50, 000 49, 374. 97 99, 374. 97 

n the institu Louisiana 50, 000 46, 768. 55 96, 768. 55 

Maine 50, 000 79, 115. 06 

ee 1 Maryland 50, 000 93, 371. 85 

rsities to the Massachusetts 50, 000 116, 788. 72 

al operatio: Michigan 50, 000 133, 559. 50 

ered, certified Minnesota 50, 000 99, 750. 80 

5 & Mississippi 50, 000 91, 735. 06 

8 supplic d by 4 Missouri 50, 000 108, 448. 37 

federal fund Montana 50, 000 75, 895. 57 

appropriated Nebr oka 50,000 83, 222. 20 

et: Nevada 50, 000 71, 596. 86 

or Territor New Hampshire 50, 000 75, 319. 18 

r use of the New Jersey 50, 000 3% 118, 233. 27 

New Mexico 50, 000 26, 794. 96 76, 794. 96 

New York 50, 000 167, 933, 81 217, 983, 81 

North Carolina 50, 000 60, 518. 47 110, 518. 47 

North Dakota 50, 000 26, 180. 98 76, 180, 98 

Ohio 50, 000 99, 269. 02 149, 269. 02 

Oklahoma 50, 000 92, 278. 07 

Oregor 50, 000 85, 175. 65 

Pennsylvania 50, 800 124, 719. 55 174, 719. 55 

Puerto Rico * 50, OOO 50, 000. 00 

Rhode Island 50, 000 30 77, 899. 30 

South Carolina 50, 000 1.72 91, 117.72 

South Dakota 50, 000 20 76, 511. 20 

rennesset 50, 000 1s 102, 835. 48 

Pexa 50, 000 A 146, 920. 54 

Utal 50, 000 2 76, 871, 52 

Vermont 50, 000 09 73, 768. 09 

Virs ia 50, 000 43 103, 104. 43 

Washington 450, 000 58 93, 730, 58 

West Virginia 50, 000 5.74 90, 005. 74 

Wisconsin 50, OOO NO 104, 260. 50 

W veming 50, 000 OS 72, 898, OS 

otal 2, 550, 000 | 2, 501, 500. 00 5, 051, 500. 00 


ntinuing appropriation. 
Authorized appropriation; the appropriation is made annually by the Congress 
The land-grant college for Negroes in this State receive a stipulated proportion of funds 
¢ Puerto Rico does not participate in appropriations authorized by the Bankhead-Jones Act of June 29, 
1935, as amended June 12, 1952 


Senator Tuys. The item now before us is the endowment of colleges 
of agriculture and the mechanical arts, for which we have a budget 
estimate in the amount of $2,501,500, the amount of the authorization 
and the amount appropriated for this current fiscal year. In addition, 
there is provision for a permanent appropriation of $2,550,000 for 
the same purpose. 

Do you wish to proceed to speak to that budget item, Dr. Brownell? 
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Dr. Browne vu. The only statement that I would care to make is 
that the appropriation this year is the same as it was for the preceding 
year. 

Senator Tuysr. Yes, sir 

Dr. Browne i. On the assumption that any changes that may 
made in the operations of the land-grant colleges, as they are fre- 
quently called, will be those that will be made by the land-grant 
colleges, rather than the Federal interest in them. 

Senator Ty. There is no change in any phase of it, because the 
appropriation is the same as last year. There is no change in formula 
or administrative function. Therefore, the item doesn’t require a 
great deal of discussion. 

Dr. BrowNeELL. That would be my thought, sir. 


PAYMENTS TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 


Payments to school districts: For payments to local educational agencies for 
the maintenance and operation of schools as authorized by the Act of September 
30, 1950 (Public Law 874), [$72,350,000] as amended, $58,500,000: Provided 
That this appropriation shall also be available for carrying out the provisions of 
section 6 of such Act [: Provided further, That for the fiscal year beginning July 1 
1952, and for each succeeding fiscal year, all land lying within the boundaries of 
the Boulder Canyon Project Reservation shall be considered Federal property 
within the meaning of Public Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, second session 
but this proviso shall not be construed as to interfere with State taxation of 
leasehold interests: Provided further, That any tax collected for school purposes 
on any leasehold interest within the boundaries of the Boulder City Union School 
District on and after July 1, 1953, shall be deducted under section 3 (g) of said 
Act]. 

JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES 


Public Law’ 874 was enacted by the 81st Congress and amended and extended 
by the 83d Congress to provide for payments to school districts which educate 
children whose parents live and/or work on Federal tax-exempt property. The 
laws also provide for special payments to districts experiencing sudden and 
substantial enrollment increases due to Federal activity and for Federal operation 
of schools on a ral bases where no local agency can accept responsibility for 
education. The law was originally enacted for a 4-year period to end in fiscal 
year 1954, and the 83d Congress extended the program through the fiscal year 
1956 but made some amendments effective in the fiscal year 1954. 

Beginning with the fiscal year 1955, the amendments to Public Law 874 made 
by the 83d Congress (Public Law 248) will take full force and effect. Three 
amendments which became effective in 1954 resulted in increasing entitlements 
in 1954, while the amendments which take effect in fiscal year 1955 will decrease 
entitlements during that year. 

The amendments enacted by the Congress which have the effect of increasing 
the entitlements of numerous districts in 1954 are these: 

1. Public Law 248 provides for the establishment of a minimum rate per 
child to be paid any eligible school district in determining the local contri- 
bution rate for section 3 (a) and(b) entitlements. 

2. Public Law 248 redefines Federal property to include properties owned 
by the Federal Government but leased to private enterprise for operation 
even though subjec ct to a local possessory interest tax on the leasehold interest 

3. Public Law 248 changes the basis for deducting other Federal payments 
from Public Law 874 entitlements by declaring certain such payments to be 
nondeductible. 

Other Public Law 248 amendments effective in 1955 substantially change the 
provisions of the formulas that have been in effect and make it aiffieult to predict 
accurately the effect they will have on the amount of entitlements in the fiscal 
year 1955. The studies that have been made on these changes of necessity are 
based on past experience with the laws 

One amendment which tends to ease the problem of estimate is that which 
provides for the use of the previous year’s attendance data for section 3 entitle- 
ments, thereby making it unnecessary to project attendance from 1954 into 1955 
for this section, which accounts for over three-fourths of the total entitlement. 
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The following paragraphs explain the basis on which the estimate for each 
section of the law was made and indicate the changes in law which affect these 
estimates in 1955. 


Section 2 


This section provides for payments to districts which have had properties in 
excess of 10 percent of their total assessed valuation removed from the tax rolls 
by Federal acquisition since 1939. Districts must be able to show financial need 
to receive payments each year. The requirements of this section are estimated 
at $300,000 in 1955 as compared with $250,000 estimated for 1954, 


Section 8. Children of parents who live or work on Federal property, or both—Average 
daily altendance sections 3 (a) and (b) 

The attendance data which is used for computation of entitlement under 
sections 3 (a) and (b) in 1954 also becomes the basis for computation of the 1955 
entitlement under the new formula. Therefore, the estimate of section 3 (a) 
and (b) attendance is the same as that estimated for 1954 which in turn is based 
on the percentage increase reported by eligible districts for 1954 over 1953. For 
section 3 (a) this amounts to 88,810 pupils in average daily attendance whose 
parents both live and work on Federal property. This amounts to a 7-percent 
increase Over 1953. For section 3 (b), children whose parents either live or work 
on Federal property, or both, an estimate of 742,460 pupils in average daily 
attendance is derived from the 1954 estimate which in turn is based on a reported 
increase of 8 percent over 1953 with an additional allowance of 27,500 for new 
applicants in 1954. The new absorption feature effective in the law in 1955 which 
reduces the children to be counted is explained below. 

Local contribution rates.—Computation of the rate to be paid per child for 
section 3 is still based on the amount paid from local revenue sources in the second 
preceding fiscal year, except that two changes are introduced in Public Law 248. 
The first change is that of using “generally comparable” rather than ‘‘most nearly 
comparable’’ school districts as the basis for selection of districts to be used in 
determining the rate of payment for the applicant district. This change is not 
expected to influence costs. The second change is that which provides a minimum 
rate to be paid in any particular district at not less than one-half the State average 
per pupil cost from all revenue sources. This change will affect rates in 1954 and 
1955 and is reflected in the revised estimated rates for both years. 

The local contribution rates are expected to increase 5 percent in fiscal year 
1955 over 1954 in line with national trends which are reported by the National 
Education Association for fiscal year 1953. This amounts to an estimated rate 
of $155.83 for section 3 (a) in 1955 as compared with $148.41 in 1954 and $70.44 
for section 3 (b) in 1955 as compared with $67.09 in 1954. 

Total gross entitlement, sections 3 (a) and (b).—The entitlement thus computed 
for sections 3 (a) and (b) amounts to $66,138,144 which must then be adjusted 
for various changes in formula which occur under Public Law 248 and for section 
3 (g) deductions. Each of these is explained in turn below. 

Absorption.—Public Law 248 requires all school districts to “absorb” a uniform 
percentage of federally connected children as related to the number of nonfed- 
erally connected children in the district. The formula works on the principle 
that absorption should be in proportion to the degree of Federal impact so that 
districts with the largest numbers of federally connected children must take a 
lesser deduction from their entitlement. The computation of absorption is based 
on taking 3 percent of the non-Federal average daily attendance from the sum 
of the section 3 (a) average daily attendance plus one-half the section 3 (b) 
average daily attendance. 

It is estimated that this formula will cause an average reduction of 25 percent 
in the entitlements that districts would otherwise receive under the formula 
previously in effect. For 1955, this amounts to a deduction of approximately 
$16.5 million from an estimated entitlement of $66.1 for sections 3 (a) and (b) as 
described above. 

Section 3 (g) deductions —Publie Law 248 modifies the basis for deductions from 
entitlements by making certain Federal payments nondeductible under the law 
when not related to the Federal impact supporting a claim for entitlement 
Aside from this change section 3 (g) deductions are expected to total $4,100,000 
as compared with $4,500,000 for 1954 on a comparable basis. These deductible 
payments will be less in 1955 because of the effect of continued transfer of PHA 
housing units from Federal to private ownership in 1954 and 1955. 

The changes contained in Public Law 248 will further reduce the amount de- 
ducted in 1954 and 1955 by specifying that Federal payments from United States 
Forestry Reserve funds, Taylor Grazing Act funds, United States mineral lease 
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royalty funds, Migratory Bird Conservation Act funds, or similar funds, shall be 
deducted only as they relate to children claimed for such properties under Public 
Law 874 Other districts which have not received a net entitlement because .of 
excess of deductible items over entitlement will acquire a net entitlement in 1954 
and 1955 The combined effect of these changes is to add $510,000 to 1954 and 
1955 costs 

Claiming of children of servicemen who are overseas.—Children who live on Federal 
property and who have parent servicemen stationed for duty anywhere in the 
United States have been counted for purposes of section 3 under the provisions 


of section 3 (a) When a serviceman is transferred overseas and his child eon- 
tinues to reside on Federal property, then the child has been counted under 
section 3 (b) of Public Law 874 Public Law 248 erases this distinction as to th: 


duty station of the serviceman and will affect an estimated 5,000 children at 
additional cost of about $390,000 (at one-half of the 3 (a) rate) in 1955 
Counting on children whose parents cross State lines to work on Federal property 
Public Law 11, 83d Congress (the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act 
provided that school districts educating children of parents who cross State lit 


to work on Federal property, within reasonable commuting distance, for the D« 
partment of Defense (except in the District of Columbia) may be counted for 
entitlement purposes under Public Law 874, Public Law 248 provides that all 


children in this category in the United States may be counted for purposes of 
entitlement regardless of the agency paying their parent’s salary or whether the 
parents work in the District of Columbia In 1954 added entitlements are 
expected to amount to approximately $300,000 under Public Law 11 In 1955 ar 


amount of $1,500,000 will be added to the entitlements of local districts educating 
children whose parents cross State lines to work on Federal property 

Children of parents employed on out-leased Federal property Another change in 
Publie Law 874 which will serve to increase entitlements in 1955 is that change 
which defines Federal property to include properties owned by the Federal Govern 
ment but leased to private contractors when the leasehold interest is subject t« 


4 
local possessory interest tax This change is estimated to add $800,000 in entitle 
ments in fiscal year 1955 

Coverage of Indian children under Public Law 874 Public Law 248 provides 
that the governor of a State may elect to claim coverage for Indian children in 


the State under the provisions of Publie Law 874 in preference to payments made 
for educational purposes under the Johnson-O’ Malley program administered by 
the Department of the Interior Any such elections for fiscal vear 1955 must be 
made to the Commissioner of Education by January 1, 1954. The State of 
Florida has indicated its intention to elect such coverage in 1955 and 
about $5,000 to the cost of the program 

Alaska.—The territory of Alaska, effective in fiseal vear 1954, has assumed 
responsibility for the education of children residing on Federal property who were 
formerly educated in schools operated under section 6 of Public Law 874. This 
change is consistent with the policy of the Office of Education and the intention 
of Congress enacting Public Law 874 in encouraging local authorities to assume 
this responsibility The estimates outlined above for section 3 do not provide 
for these Alaska projects since the data for 1954 and 1955 are based on 1953 data 
which included Alaska under section 6 It is necessary to add $1,880,000 to the 
1955 estimate for section 3 to account for this change 


will add 


Section 4. District experiencing sudden and substantial increases due to Federal 


activity 


The amendments to section 4 of Public Law 874 which take effect in fiscal vear 
1955 will permit school districts to make claim under section 4 for current year 
enrollment increases in children who will be claimed the following year under 
section 3, as well as for those children whose entrance into the school district in 
the eurrent year is determined to result directly from Federal activities, but 
whose parents neither live nor work on Federal property. Eligibility requirements 
under this section are changed to require an overali 5 percent increase in eurrent 
vear enrollment due to Federal activity as against an average increase of 10 percent 
over the preceding 3 years as previously required. In addition, to be entitled 
under this section a district must also be able to prove financial need and to show 
that it is making a reasonable tax effort to meet the need Entitlement is based 
on an actual deficit in the schoo! district’s budget limited to the amount available 
per pupil and the total per pupil cost for federally connected children. 

There is no firm basis for estimating requirements under this section since the 
amendments radically change the basis of eligibility and the extent of increased 
Federal activity in 1955 in various areas of the country is not known at this time. 
It is known that school districts will not receive anywhere from $12 to $15 million 
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hey would previously receive under section 3 for current year increases and for 
ection 3 (e) payments under Publie Law 874 (aside from the loss through absorp- 
In 1954 it is estimated that $2.5 million will be paid out under section 4 (a). 
An estimate of $8 million is submitted for 1955 on the assumption that needy 
listricts will require the 1954 amount plus an additional $5.5 million to compen- 
ate for reduction in section 3 entitlements 
Nection fi. Schools ope rated unde rT Federal jurisdiction on Fede ral bases 

The estimate of $3,1 $3,800 for section 6 requirements for onbase schools in 
1955 is a straight projection of the estimated cost of these projects in 10954, \ 
10 percent increase is budgeted based on an assumed 5 percent increase in enroll- 
ments and a 5 percent increase in costs per child. This estimate takes no account 


of additional section 6 projects to result from the nonsegregation policy affect- 


ng schools operated by local agencies on Federal bases The additional cost of 
such projects when effective will amount to a net increase of $2,740,000 per year. 


Summary 


The total requirements of Publie Law 874 for 1955 as estimated above amount 
to $61.232,408. The budget request is for $58,500,000 on the assumption that 
requirements may fall short of estimated amounts, particularly that the absorp- 
tion formula may result in more reduction of entitlement than anticipated. Lf 
this assumption is not validated, then a proration of entitlements at about 95 
percent will be required unless a supplemental budget is approved for 1955. 

The school districts receiving these payments have experienced (in addition to 
the general postwar birth rate impact on school enrollments) a twofold impact 


due to Federal activities. They have had enrollment increases resulting from 


defense and other Federal activities which in many communities has brought 
ibout heavy inmigration, and the local communities have suffered a tax loss due 
o the tax-exempt status of Federal property on which parents of schoolchildren 
live or are employed. In 1953, 18 percent of the children in the 1,220 districts 
aided were federally connected. The Federal Government through Public Law 
874 contributes 6 percent of the operating school budgets of these districts, on 
the average: some heavily impacted districts receive most of their funds from 
Publie Law 874. In 1955, the formula payments will be reduced and the ability 


of many school districts to take up the slack caused by reduction in Federal 


payment will be strained. Since school budgets are formed a year in advance, 
it is essential that the districts know in advance whether entitlements will be 
funded in full. 


TABLE 1 Estimated entitlements under Public Law 874, fiscal years 19538 and 1954 


Actual, 1953 Estimate, 


1954 
Sec. 2 $245, 000 250, 000 
ec. 3 (a 
Average daily attendance 3. 000 | 88, 810 
Rate | $132. 51 $148. 41 
Entitlement $10, 998, 330 | $13, 180, 202 
Sec. 3 (b } 
Average daily attendance 662, 000 | 742, 460 
Rate | $58. 34 $67.09 
Entitlement $38, 621, O80 $49, 811, 641 
Sac 3 (e 
Average daily attendance 49, 000 54, 000 
Rate $87.74 $75. 00 
Entitlement $4, 299, 260 $4, 050, 000 
See. 3 (f 41, 000 100, 000 
Sec. 3 (g) $4, 590, 000 $4, 500, 000 
Alaska | $1, 400, 000 
Net entitlement, sec. 3. _. $49, 369, 670 $64, 041, 933 
Sec. 4 (a 2, 260, 000 2, 500, 000 
Sec. 4 (b) 2, 810, 000 1, 405, 000 
Secs. 6 and 8&8 (a 3, 157, 000 2, 858, 000 
Net entitlement 57, 841, 670 71, 054, 933 
Increase due to Public Law 248 amendments 
Nondeductible Federal payments (sec. 3g) 510, 000 
Redefinition of Federal property to include leased properties 790, 000 
Net entitlement 72, 354, 933 
Appropriation 66, 500, 000 
Supplemental 5, 850, 000 


1 Not final 
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TaBLE 2.—Estimated entitlements, Public Law 874 (as amended), for fiscal year 19 


Section: Estimated 1955 
Sec. 2 


= . . - $300, O00 
pec. 3 (a 


Average daily attendance 


i 8S, 810 
Rate ig $155. & 
Entitlement $13, 839, 265 

Sec. 3 (b 
Average daily attendance ~ 742, 460 
Rate $70. 44 
Entitlement . $52, 298, 822 
Gross _ $66, 138, 144 
Less absorption —16, 534, 536 
Less sec. 3 (g 4, 100, 001 


Net entitlement 
Increases due to Public Law 248 amendments: 
Nondeductible Federal payments 


é 45, 503, 608 


Z 510, 000 


Redefinition of Federal property to include leased properties __ 800, 000 
Counting of servicemen overseas woo dace den “i 390, 000 
Counting of Federal employees who work across State lines__ 1, 500, 000 
Inclusion of Indian children under sec. 3 ‘ 5, 000 
Alaska ~ 1, 080, 000 


Revised sec. 3 , 2 49, 788, 608 
Sec. 4_. oa ‘ - 8, 000, 000 
Sees.°6 and 8__ ‘ : . 1 3, 143, 800 
Total estimated entitlement . / . 161, 232, 408 
Appropriation request Pees iF 58, 500, 000 
! The transfer of additionalschools in 1955 to sec. 6 operation as a”result of the nonsegregation policy 
affecting locally operated'$chools onyFederal bases may add up,to $2,740,000, to,the costs of the program i 


fiscal year 1955 

Senator Tayrz. Then we will take the next, which is payment to 
school districts, for which we have a budget estimate of $58,500,000 
This is a reduction of $13,850,000 under the appropriations for th: 
current year, including the amount of $5,850,000 included in the third 
supplemental bill now in conference. 


Dr. Brownell, you have a prepared statement on this. Now, you 
an do just as you desire, file this and highlight the specific points, or 
whichever you desire. 

Dr. Browne... I think, Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that that 
be filed, and if there are questions that you might like to raise, I would 


be very glad to have them, and I have the men here who can help 
answer them. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT ON PaYMENTs TO ScHOOL Districts, Pusuic Law 874, As AMENDED 


Public Laws 815 and 874 enacted by the 8lst Congress and extended and 
amended by the 83d Congress (Public Law 246 and Public Law 248) are designed 
to compensate local school districts for a threefold burden placed on them by 
Federal activities: 

1. Acquisition and improvement of property by the Federal Government 
deprives local communities of tax revenue they would otherwise receive to con- 
struct and operate schools In 1953, 2,200 local school districts receiving financial 
assistance under Public Law 874 reported 2,034 pieces of Federal property, 
covering 62,250,000 acres of land and locally estimated to be valued at 
$19,700,000,000 which would, if not tax exempt, produce over $300 million in 
revenue for current school expenses. 

2. Federal installations erected on Federal properties employ large numbers of 
civilians and servicemen whose children must be educated in local schools. Thus, 
the local districts must provide education for children for whom the customary 
local tax base has been reduced either by one-half, or in full if the child’s home as 
well as the parent’s place of employment is on Federal property. 
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3 Sudden and substantial increases in school enrollments caused by Federal 
ontract activities result in temporary financial distress to local school systems. 
The formulas specified in these two assistance programs attempt to provide com- 
pensation to local educational agencies in an amount approximately equal to the 
fnancial burdens imposed on them by Federal activities. The formulas in both 
wcts are specific and definite as to the extent of Federal impacts required for 
igibility purposes and the amount of Federal assistance the district is entitled 
» receive once eligibility is determined. The formulas are based on the assump- 
tion that generally throughout the United States approximately one-half of the 
funds from local sources for current operating expenses of schools come from taxes 
1n the places where the people live and the other one-half from taxes on places 
vhere people work. Thus, they provide an entitlement for a child whose parents 
oth live and work on Federal property, equal to the total cost of current opera- 
ion of schools from local sources as determined for that community. For the 
hild whose parents either live or work on Federal property, but not both, the 
ititlement is one-half of that local cost to the community The Commissioner 
as little or no diseretion in these two categories which make up section 3 of 
Public Law 874 and account for over three-fourths of the costs of the program. 


Viaintenance and operation of schools 


Under section 2 of Public Law 874 a school district becomes eligible for assist- 
ance if the amount of land removed from the tax rolls since 1939 equals 10 per- 
ent of the assessed value of all taxable property in the district, and the removal 
of the property has constituted a financial burden on the district. The amount 
of the Federal payment in this category is related to what the property would 
have vielded for school purposes had it not been removed from the tax rolls by 
Federal acquisition 

Section 4 of Public Law 874 covers sudden and substantial impacts on school 
listriets from children whose parents are not connected with nontaxable Federal 
property. The basis for payments in this category is that the federally caused 
impact was so sudden and substantial that the school district cannot meet the 
problem the first year or two, but since there is no nontaxable property involved 
the problem will cease to exist as soon as the new homes and businesses needed for 
the incoming population are completed and placed on the tax rolls. Thus, 
Federal payments are limited in this category to a 3-year period with a reduced 
amount each year. 

Public Law 248 of the 83d Congress extends the provisions of Public Law 874 
for current expense payments to federally affected districts through the fiscal year 
1956 on a modified formula basis. Some of the amendments are effective begin- 
ning the current school year while the major changes become effective beginning 
in the fall of 1955. Some of the amendments will result in increasing the entitle- 
ments for some districts in the 1954 fiscal year, but other amendments will reduce 
the entitlements of most districts in 1955. Districts with the heaviest Federal 
impacts have a smaller proportionate reduction under the amendments than those 
districts with the smallest Federal impacts. 

The most important change is the so-called absorption formula which requires 
each school district to absorb without payment a portion of its federally con- 
nected children equal to 3 percent of the non-Federal school population. Pri- 
marily because of this change overall requirements in 1955 are reduced about 16 
percent from 1954. The minimum rate provision contained in Public Law 248 
is designed to result in a more equitable allocation of funds to school districts in 
those States where most of the revenue for operation of schools is provided from 
State rather than local sources. This amendment which takes effect in 1954 will 
result in an increase of about $6,160,000 in entitlements in 1954. The other 
significant changes affecting entitlements of local districts in 1954 and 1955 are 
explained in detail in the justification statements. 

It will be noted that the payments in all categories are based on the burdens 
placed on local communities; no compensation is provided to States for their 
additional expenditures because of Federal impacts. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator Taryn. The question that I would first ask: This is a re- 
duction of $13,850,000. What would that do so far as the school 
districts are concerned? What will be the situation in the various 
school districts as this reduction occurs? 
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Dr. Browne ut. I think I will ask Mr. Grigsby, who is our Assis 
tant Commissioner in Charge of School Assisance, if he will answe! 
that question, because he can be more specific than I. 

Senator Tuyr. I would be very happy to have him make that 
explanation, because that is the question that we are going to be 
confronted with immediately. 

Mr. Griespy. Mr. Chairman, as you recall, the last session of 
Congress made some amendments in Public Law 874, by Public 
wom 246. The effect of some of those amendments in the current 

‘ar was to increase the cost of the program of school assistance in 
feder uly affected areas. The effect of other amendments, which 
become effective next fiscal year, is to reduce the cost of the pro- 
gram. The chief of those amendments effective next year that ac- 
counts for this reduction is a provision that school district applicants 
are required to subtract 3 percent of the number of non-Federal] 
children from the federally connected children they claim. 

There was also a change in the method of accounting for federally 
connected children. You will remember that there are two major 

categories of Federal connection. There is category A, in which the 
child resides on Federal property and his parent is employed on 
Federal property. In that case, the payment the Federal Govern- 
ment makes is the local contribution rate, that is, the payment from 
local venue sources times the number of those children. 

In the case of the category B, the child whose parent is either em- 
ployed on Federal property or who lives on Federal property, the 
payment is at the rate of one-half of the local contribution rate. 

Now, the changes made by the law last year were to count those B 
children as one-half of an A child, subtract the number of A’s plus 
one-half the number of B’s from the total attendance in the school 
district, which gives you your non-Federal children, then deduct from 
it 3 percent of those non-Federal children. The effect of that is to 
really require a reduction of 6 percent, or an absorption of 6 percent, of 
these B children, which is the largest category in terms of numbers of 
children included in the bill. 

The total effect of that absorption requirement, effective next year, 
will be to eliminate about 10 percent of the school districts from 
eligibility, 25 percent of their entitlements. 

Senator Tuyr. Twenty-five percent of a school district? or the 
school district? 

Mr. Griessy. Ten percent of the school districts, from eligibility. 
And to reduce the cost of the bill from where it stands this vear. in the 
neighborhood of $72 million, with the supplemental that has just 
passed—the third supplemental has just passed the Senate—to this 
estimated $58% million that is before you; about a $14 million reduc- 
tion, there, in the cost from one vear to the other. 

Senator Toye. Do you think that school districts this year will 
affect our position as to handling their expenditures and budget needs 
and it will not deprive a child of educational opportunities in accord- 
ance with what the standards are now? 

Dr. Browne.u. I would say that that probably will vary by school 
districts. There are some of them that would undoubtedly be able to 
handle the situation. There are others, that are in a bad situation, 
that will have great difficulty in doing it. The reason I know that is 
because we have had a number of the school districts that have indi- 
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cated to us that thev are having great difficulty in meeting their 
problems, and others that indicate that they can take care of them. 

Am I correct in that, Mr. Grigsby, so far as you know, on the facts? 

Mr. Griessy. That is correct. 

Senator Taye. They have only a very limited amount of money 
to assess and to derive their income from, have they not, because of 
the Federal installations, Federal properties, and the number of pupils 
coming from those that reside on these nontaxable properties? 

Dr. Brownetu. That will vary again by school districts. Some 
large school districts would have a different situation, and there are 
some that would have only a small impact. 

Senator Tuyx. So for that reason I was trying to get this sufficiently 
explored, so that if we are faced with the need for a complete explana- 
tion of it, either in full committee or on the floor, we are not left 
floundering around trying to make an explanation. Because if we 
don’t have the facts relative to what this will do to the local districts, 
we will be in no position to defend ourselves. And in the event that 
some of these school districts have too many pupils that come from 
areas that are strictly Federal and nontaxable, they have no source 
of revenue to draw on, to finance. 


QUESTION RELATED TO BASIC LEGISLATION 


Mr. Griessy. Yes. I would like to point out, however, that that 
is not a matter of the adequacy of the appropriation that is before you 
but is a question as to whether or not the amendments made in the 
previous session of the Congress were wise amendments. 

Senator Tuyr. Under Public Law 248 of the 83d Congress, chapter 
2, of the last session, H. R. 4608, going over here on the second page 
of this, we do find under (b), reference to payments to— 
the total number of children who were in average daily attendance at the schools 
of such agencies and for whom such agencies provided free public education 
during the preceding fiscal year, except that no local educational agency shall be 
entitled to any payment under this section for any fiscal year unless the sum 
of the number of the children under subsection (a) and one-half of the number 
of children determined under subsection (b) is 10 or more. 

In other words, what you are doing here, then, is more or less com- 
plying with the provisions in the act. 

Mr. Griessy. We are requesting funds to cover what we believe 
will be 100 percent of the payments due eligible school districts under 
the amended law next year. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. So that what you have set forth in this 
budget request is, in your best judgment, in complete compliance 
with the provisions of the public law? 

Mr. Grigssy. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Public Law 874, as amended by Public Law 248, 
83d Congress, provides that the minimum local contribution rate that 
may be paid is one-half of the State per capita cost. This does not, I 
am informed, preclude districts from a selection of the most nearly 
comparable district to their own in arriving at a rate that will be in 
excess of one-half of the State per capita cost nor does it preclude in 
those States which by a grouping of the most nearly comparable 
districts by legal classification for a determination of a rate that will 
be in excess of one-half of the State per capita cost. 
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I think the record should show the per capita cost by/States for the 
information of the committee and of the Senate. 
(The following table was later supplied:) 


Average expenditures! per child for free public education in fiscal year 1951-52, by 
State (as reported to Office of Education for use in payment of claims made by 
school districts under Public Law 874 in fiscal year 1954) 


State per State per 

pupil cost, pupil cost, 

1951-52, 195)-52, 

amount amount 
Alabama $142. 09 | Nebraska ; $238. 56 
Arizona 245. 84| Nevada 265. 51 
Arkansas 126. 35 | New Hampshire 240. 75 
California ; 266. 79 | New Jersey__ 292. 57 
Colorado 239. 22| New Mexico 247. 29 
Connecticut 281. 23 | New York 343. 68 
Delaware. . 314. 58}| North Carolina 170. 01 
Florida. __ ; 197. 40} North Dakota _ 243. 20 
Georgia 151. 99 | Ohio__- 234. 63 
Idaho J 198. 90} Oklahoma 215. 19 
Illinois. 310. 04 | Oregon 290. 05 
Indiana 239. 64| Pennsylvania 234. 31 
lowa 258. 35! Rhode Island 244. 31 
Kansas 262. 11 | South Carolina 140. 65 
Kentucky , 144. 20 | South Dakota 250. 81 
Louisiana 217. 23 | Tennessee ; 133. 81 
Maine 182. 04| Texas 213. 43 
Marvland 225. 76) Utah j 201. 96 
Massachusetts 256. 07 | Vermont sco, unter RETO 
Michigan___ 264. 06| Virginia italic eae 155. 61 
Minnesota 282. 63 | Washington ie 281. 05 
Mississippi 88. 27| West Virginia = 171. 87 
Missouri 4 204. 94} Wisconsin : aes 266. 78 
Montana wa 305. 38! Wyoming ie. ate 312. 18 
Expenditures reflect — funds spent from all revenue sources for current operating expenses, exciu- 

s f capital outlay and debt serv 
ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
\ PPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 

issisiance for school construction: For an additional amount for providing 


school facilities and for grants to local educational agencies in federally affected 
areas, as authorized by titles IIT and IV of the act of September 23, 1950 (Public 
Law 815), as amended, including not to exceed [$500,000] $525,000 for necessary 
expenses of technical services rendered by other agencies, [[$70,000,000] 
$40,000,000, to remain available until expended, and of which [$8,000,000] 
$12,000,000 shall be available for carrying out title IV of said act: Provided, 
That no part of this appropriation shall be available for salaries or other direct 
expenses of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare[[: Provided 
further, That this paragraph shall be effective only upon enactment into law of 
H. R. 6049, Eighty-third Congress] 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - - $70, 000, 000 $40, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available__... 200, 000 
Total available for obligation 70, 000, 000 40, 200, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year — 200, 000 
Obligations incurred 69, 800, 000 40, 200, 000 
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or the 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
52, by ’ ae rT : & oe | 
ade by 1. Emergency school construction. _. | | $69, 500,000 | $39, 475, 000 
2. Technical services rendered by other agencies. . - . | 300, 000 | 725, 000 
j 2 | 
Obligations incurred | 69, 800, 000 40, 200, 000 
ite per | 
pil cost, - 
151-58 
a Obligations by objects 
238. 56 - 
65, 51 
24). 75 Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
292. 57 
247. 29 OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
3. 68 
0, 01 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. $61, 500, 000 $35, 475, 000 
3. 20 ALLOCATION TO HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
62 | 
4 19 Average number of all employees... 41 100 
o Y 
0. O5 0! Personal services: Positions other than permanent $267, 900 $648, 200 
1 3] 02 Travel . 15, 900 35, 900 
z 03 Transportation of things 5) 1, 200 
1 04 Communication services 7, 600 20, 925 
10. 65 06 Printing and reproduction 1, 600 4. 400 
50. 81 07 Other contractual services 2, 600 5, 925 
a 7 08 Supplies and materials 3. 500 8. 475 
33. 81 09 Equipment 125 100 
13. 43 10 Lands and structures 8, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
101. 96 15 ‘ewes and assessments j 275 75 
, pa 
14. 70 Obligations incurred : { ovo 
55. 61 = === 
S81 O05 ' SUMMARY) 
71. 87 Average number of all employees 4] 00 
66. 78 
12.18 061 Personal services: Positions cther than permanent $267, 900 $648, 200 
— 02 Travel 15, 900 35, 900 
:, exclu- 03 Transportation of things 500 1, 200 
C4 Communication services 7, 600 Ww, 925 
06, Printing and reproduction ! 1, 600 3, 400 
07 Other contractual services é 2, 600 », 925 
0&8 Supplies and materials. 3, 500 8475 
09 Equipment 125 100 
10 Lands and structures_. 8, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 61, 500, 000 35, 475, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 275 875 
iding Obligations incurred 2 69, 800, 000 40, 200, 000 
ected 
-ublic 
‘ssary ‘ , 
; Analysis of expenditures 
000] } 
000] 
vided, 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
direct 4 
wided Unliquidated obligations, start of year $64, 800, 000 
AW of Obligations incurred during the year $69, 800, 000 40, 200, 000 
69, 800, O00 105, 000, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 64, 800, 000 65, 000, 000 
Potal expenditures " | 5, 000, 000 | 40, 000, 000 


| 
timate Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 5, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
Qut of prior authorizations $0, 000, 0OU 
00, 000 
200, 000 
200). 000 JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Public Law 246 as passed by the 83d Congress, amends Public Law 815 (81st 
200, 000 Cong.) and provides for construction of schools for the following categories: 
1. Local school districts which have experienced new impacts of federally 
connected children from June 30, 1952, to June 30, 1954 (sees. 305 and 309) ; 
2. Children living on Federal property where no local agency is able to provide 
necessary school facilities (sec. 310) ; 
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4. Loeal school districts responsible for the education of children living on 
Federal property who have not experienced enrollment increases since 1939 
(predominantly Indian children) (title IV). 


Explanation of changes from Public Law 816 


The new law provides a new title III as a substitute for title II of Public Law 
815 to provide for the new impacts since June 30, 1952, the ending date of the 
al law. The formula contained in this title is patterned after the formula 
» II of the original act, but is designed to limit Federal payments to amounts 
more closely representing Federal responsibility, thereby reducing Federal expendi- 
tures. The new title also places in law some of the practices adopted by regula- 
tion under the old law. 

Under section 305, children for whom payments are authorized are divided 
into three categories comparable to those included in the old title II, viz: (a) 
children of parents who both live and work on Federal property, (b) children-of 
parents who either live or work on Federal property, (c) children whose parents 
otherwise have come into a district because of Federal activity. The number of 
children included in the third category has been reduced under the new title by 
eliminating those whose parents came into the district inairectly because of Fed- 
eral activity, and the category is further limited to those in districts declared to 
be critical school areas. 

Eligibility under the new title is based on an increase in federally connected 
children equal to at least 5 percent of the total average daily schoo! membership 
in 1951-52 for the first 2 categories and 10 percent for the third category. The 
total number of Federal children who may be counted in all categories is also 
limited to those in excess of 110 percent of the non-Federal membership in 1951—52 
This is designed to insure that all federally affected school districts will absorb 
the average nationwide increase in school enrollments expected to result from 
natural birthrate factors 

The rate per child on which maximum payments are based is computed by 
use of the statewide average cost of constructing minimum school facilities 
The previous formula for entitlement was based on the average per pupil 
cost of complete school facilities. The payment is fixed at 95 percent, 50 percent, 
and 45 percent on this average cost per child for the 3 categories as compared 
with 95 percent, 70 percent, and 45 percent under the previous formula. 

Section 304 further limits payments to the actual cost of providing minimum 
school facilities for unhoused children when these children without available 
school facilities are less than the number of Federal children and when the actual 
cost of constructing minimum school facilities in the locality is less than the State 
average. Thus, the formula insures that Federal funds will be authorized only 
(1) where a district has a sizable increase in federally connected children, (2) 
where the district needs additional facilities to house these children after absorbing 
at least the national average increase in enrollment for its non-Federal children, 
and (3) for minimum facilities to house these children, not to exceed the formula 
authorization. The law further requires the Office of Education to allocate 
available funds to the most urgent projects when appropriations do not permit 
approval of all project Most of these concepts were followed by administrative 
determination under the old law. 








Data reported by school districts 


Under the terms of the new title III, a cutoff date of November 24, 1953, was 
established by the Commissioner for the receipt of applications to be considered 
in the allocation of the first year appropriation of $70 million. 

As of that date, 612 districts had submitted applications for 826 projects to be 
built under title III, and all but 80 districts would appear to be eligible on the 
basis of data in the application. It is estimated that by June 30, 1954, an addi- 
tional 300 to 400 districts for a total of 900 to 1,000 districts will have submitted 
applications. The data reported by the 612 applicants show that 

1. There has been a total increase in school membership of 475,000 over the 
2-vear period 1952-54, which is a 30 percent growth in this period. 

2. Over 380,000 children are in need of school facilities in these districts for 
which $441,500,000 would be required to build minimum school facilities 

3. Over 231,000 children are reported as representing the increase in federally- 
connected school membership in these districts over the 2-year period 

1. The eligible districts would have maximum authorization under the terms 
of the act of $143,914,635 for eligible children which would be reduced to 
$134,717,119 when adjusted to limit funds for any district to the amount required 
to provide minimum school facilities for unhoused schoolchildren. Thus, even 
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f these districts should all receive the maximum payment under the act, they 
would still have to provide over $300 million from their own funds to house the 
inhoused children. 

These data are summarized in table 1 which shows the number of eligible 
hildren by category and the amounts authorized by section for this first group 
f applicants. It may be assumed that there will be some downward adjustment 
if these data when field surveys are made of the applicant districts and member- 
hip estimates and available facilities are checked. However, any such adjust- 
nents will be more than offset by additional applicants who will submit application 
by the June 30, 1954, final cutoff date 

It is estimated that total new requirements for sections 305 and 309 will be 
approximately $160 million or approximately 20 percent over the estimated re- 
quirements for the first group of eligible districts when all applications are received 
and analyzed 


Priority system 

Under the terms of Publie Law 246, the funds appropriated must be allocated to 
the projects for which there is the greatest urgency of need when the appropria- 
tions available are insufficient to cover the requirements of all districts. This 
s done by a formula index combining the percentage of unhoused school children 
with the percentage of federally connected children in each district. 

The funds appropriated in 1954 permit the allocation of $53,500,000 to section 
305 and 309 projects. The funds requested for 1955 will permit the allocation 
if $23,475,000 to these projects for a grand total of $76,975,000. If appropriated 
this amount would permit approval of only those projeets having a priority index 
of 20 or above, according to the tentative priority listing of projects submitted 
by the first group of applicant districts. This would cover about half of the total 
estimated requirements of eligible school districts under sections 305 and 309 over 
the 2-year period, 

School construction on Federal bases (sec. 310) 

Section 310 of Public Law 246 provides that where no State or local tax revenue 
may be expended for the free public education of children residing on Federal 
roperty, and no suitable free public education is available to such children, the 
Commissioner is required to make arrangements for the construction of minimum 
school facilities. 

Applications have been received from 27 installations for projects totaling 
$12,500,000. While it may be possible to eliminate or reduce some of these 
projects, other projects may be expected before the end of the fiscal year. It is 
estimated that at least $12 million will be required to complete these projects, of 
which $8 million has been set aside out of the first year’s appropriation. Thus 
$4 million must be set aside out of the 1955 request to cover section 310 projects 
since these requirements must be met in full under the terms of section 302 of the 
iaw. 

School construction for children claimed under title IV 

Title IV of Publie Law 246 provides for Federal assistance for school construc- 
tion in those financially distressed districts where large numbers of children 
reside on tax-exempt Federal property. ‘These are districts which have not 
qualified for assistance under Public Law 815 because of a lack of growth in school 
population since 1939. Predominantly the districts that will qualify under this 
title are those educating children of parents living on Indian reservation lands 

Thus far some 50 districts have submitted 56 project applications totaling 
$12,500,000 under this title. It is expected that before the expiration of the 
eligibility period for this title (June 1955) project applications will total more 
than the $20 million authorized in the law. Because of the newness of this pro- 
gram to the applicant districts, and the complicated problems involved for con- 
struction of schools in remote areas, the applications under this title are expected 
to be received at a slower rate than under title ITI. 

Since $8 million was set aside in the first year’s appropriation for title IV, it is 
necessary to request the additional $12 million required to complete this program 
for appropriation in 1955, 


Summary 

Requirements for the completion of the program over the 2-year period and 
the appropriated amounts by section of the law are shown in table 2. 

It is apparent that the funds requested will provide only for section 305 con- 
struction projects which are most urgently needed by local school districts. In 
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order to qualify for reservation of funds a school must be able to show a high per- 


centage of Federal impact and a high percentage of unhoused schoolchildren. 
The funds requested will provide for those projects in the upper 50 percent of the 
urgency-of-need priority list. 


TaBLE 1.—School construction cost under secs. 305 and 809, Public Law 815 (as 
amended by Public Law 246)—Amounts authorized by section for school districts 
reporting by Nov. 24, 1958, cutoff date 


MAXIMUM AUTHORIZATION 


Members | 
— Average rate 
Section Federal (minimum Amount 
al acilities 
children facilitic 


305 (a, (1)--- 24, 689 1 $1,111 $27, 431, 269 
305 (a) (2)... 161, 459 2 569 91, 908, 740 
305 (a) (3)..... 45, 023 * 546 24, 574, 626 

Total ___- 231, 171 143, 914, 635 


195 percent of minimum facilities 
250 percent of minimumffacilities 
#45 percent of minimumffacilities 


PROJECT COSTS 
It is estimated thatflimiting project*costs to minimum facilities for unhoused school children as provided 


in section 304 will reduce requirements to $134,717,119 for this group of districts. (It is estimated that re- 
quirements for alJl districts will total ebout{$160 million when all applications are received.) 


TaB_E II.—Estimated requirements and appropriated requests 
, » anal aantinn lotal require-- Appropria- Requests, 
Pitle and sect ments tion, 1954 1955 
Title III | 
Sees. 305 and 309__-_. | $160, 000, 000 $53, 500, 000 | $23, 475, 000 
Sec. 310 x | 2, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
Title IV | 20, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 | 12, 000, 000 
Technical services (HH FA) x | 1, 025, 000 500, 000 525, 000 


40, 000, 000 


Grand total. ........... . oon * on 193, 025, 000 70, 000, 000 


Services performed by the Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Public Law 246 approved August 8, 1953, amended Publie Law 815 to extend 
and amend the program of Federal assistance to provide needed school facilities 
in areas affected by Federal activities 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954, appropriated a total of $70 million 
to carry out the program of assistance provided for in the basic authorizing statute 
This amount will be supplemented by the budget estimate for 1955 in the amount 
of $40 million. This total will permit the assignment of funds by the Office of 
Education for 520 school projects broken down as follows: 350 projects under 
section 305 which provides for the allocation of funds to eligible school districts 
for use by them in financing needed permanent and temporary school facilities; 
45 schools to be constructed bv the Federal Government under sections 309 and 
310; and 125 school projects under the new title IV program which provides for 
assistance to local school districts where Federal activities cause such @ financial 
hardship that the school districts are unable to provide adequate school facilities 
for federally connected pupils. Most of the districts eligible under title IV are 
those serving Indian children living on tax-exempt Indian land. 
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A comparison of the program for the current year with that proposed for the 


budget vear is as follows: 
[Amounts in millions] 


Appropriated, fiscal | Proposed, fiscal year 


} year 1954 1955 Total 


| a 
| Number| Amount | Number| Amount Number ” Amount 
' 
— - ' 


Non- Federal projects (305) 220 $53. 5 130 $23. 475 350 | $76. 975 
Federal projects (309-310) 35 8.0 10 4.0 45 12.0 
ritle LV (Indian) 50 8.0 75 12.0 125 20.0 
rechnical services. - - 5 525 1. 025 
Seen ‘ 305 70.0 215 40.0 | 520 110.0 


The experience gained by the field service of the Office of the Administrator 
will be utilized in the administration of the Public Law 246 program as it was for 
the operation under Public Law 815. The technical services provided on behalf 
of the Office of Education in the administration and operation of the program 
are conducted under terms of a working agreement between the Commissioner of 
Education and the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The working agreement is in furtherance of the requirement of the basic statute 
that the Commissioner of Education shall use the staffs and facilities of other 
agencies whenever by so doing he will avoid the creation of duplicating staff and 
facilities in the Office of Education. Services to be performed under the amended 
and expanded program are, in general, the same as those under the older program. 

In summary, the functions performed by the Office of the Administrator under 
the terms of the working agreement include: 

1. Examining applications for financial assistance submitted by local school 
districts and reporting to the Commissioner of Education on the assurances 
required by the basic statute and on the engineering, legal, and financial features 
of such applications. 

2. Reviewing and approving, on the basis of project approvals issued by the 
Commissioner of Education, the plans, specifications, and contract documents 
for educational facilities to be constructed with Federal assistance by the local 
school agencies. 

3. Providing engineering supervision and inspection at the construction site 
of non-Federal projects going forward under the program, and making final 
inspections and reports to ascertain that the terms of the project approvals and 
of the approved plans and specifications and contract documents have been 
satisfactorily complied with. Such inspections also provide the basis for rec- 
ommending action on necessary change orders during construction as well as for 
certification of progress and final payments. 

1. At the request of the Dffice of Education preparing cost estimates, planning, 
and constructing under céntract (including certification of payments and dis- 
bursement of funds) certain temporary and permanent educational facilities 
constructed by the Federal Government under section 310. 

Precise functions to be performed under the new title 1V program are being 
defined in an amendment to the existing working agreement. While the review, 
inspection, and certification requirements will be similar in nature to that for 
other Federal and non-Federal projects, the remote locations of most of these 
projects will make site contacts more difficult and expensive. 

The working agreement covers many more detailed requirements, including 
obtaining for local school districts schedules of prevailing wage rates as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor; periodically checking the construction accounts; 
inspecting and verifying the receipt and installation of equipment; disbursing 
funds to cover all costs of direct Federal construction projects; and reporting on 
the actual cost of each school facility provided under the program, 


Explanation of requirements 


The requirements of the Housing and Home Finance Agency to cover the tech- 
nieal services rendered under the terms of the working agreement are estimated 
at $725,000 for the fiscal vear 1955. This estimate is independent of the amount 
separately ¢ estimated for the windup of the older school construction program 
under Public Law 815. 

The detail of staff expense requirements is presented in table I. It is esti- 
mated that the $725,000 request will fund an average employment of 100.0 during 


446725446 
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the fiseal year. The staffing level indicated in table I provides for 69.4 man-years 
of engineering skills costing $461,000 out of the total of 82.9 man-years and 
$548,000 allocated to direct processing costs. 

The proposed language provides for an authorization out of the appropriation 
for program funds of $525,000. The balance of $200,000 will come from prior 
year’s balance estimated to be available for financing operations in the fiscal 
vear 1955 


TaBLE I.—School construction program under Public Law 246—Summari f 
prog 4 yo 


estimate for technical services by other agencies 


1954 1955 
Man- Man- 
years Amount years Amount 

- = 

Direct processing cost 
Engineering ae 28.9 $191, 400 | 69.4 $461, 000 
Legal 1.9 13, 700 | 4.7 | 34, 400 
Project accounting and audit 2.1 12, 500 | 6.1 35, 600 
Financial analysis 1.2 7, 100 2.7 | 17, 000 

| 
Subtotal 34.1 224, 700 | 82.9 548, 000 
Indirect costs s . 7.3 43, 200 | 17.1 | 100, 200 
Total, personal services 41.4 267, 900 100.0 | 648, 200 

Recapitulation, personal services | 
Departmental . 9.3 54, 200 21.6 | 131, 900 
Field ; 32.1 213, 700 78.4 516, 300 

Other objects of expense 

Travel ' ‘ 15, 900 a ailcabadl 35, 900 
l'ransportation of things 500 ke a 1, 200 
Communications services Jt | Oar 17, 050 
Printing and reproduction 1, 600 3. 400 
Other contractual services 2, 600 5 5, 925 
Supplies and materials 3, 500 ; 8, 475 
Equipment 125 : 100 
laxes and assessments 275 875 
Penalty mail : 1, 600 3, 875 
Subtotal, other objects 32, 100 76, 800 
Total, school construction 41.4 300, 000 100.0 725, 000 
Available for transfer from Office of Education 500, 000 525, 000 
Available in subsequent year ‘ — 200, 000 +-200, 000 
Total ; : ; 300, 000 ‘ 725, 000 


Senator Tarr. The next item is the assistamce for school construc- 
tion, for which we have a budget estimate of $40 million, a reduction 
of $30 million below the funds appropriated for financing projects in 
1954, under Public Law 246; and in addition we have just allowed the 
$55 million in the third supplemental bill for the liquidation of unpaid 
entitlements under Public Law 815. 

Doctor, do you wish to make any explanation on this item? 

Dr. Browne tt. | think I have no additional statement to make on 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyzn. You have not? 

Dr. Browne u. No additional statement to make. 

Senator Tuyr. Public Law 815, as amended by Public Law 246, 
83d Congress, provides that the Federal Government shall assist 
in the construction of urgently needed minimum school facilities in 
school districts which, since the school year 1951-52, have had sub- 
stantial increases in school membership as a result of new or increased 
Federal activities, and authorizes the appropriation of such sums as the 
Congress may determine to be necessary for such purposes. I think 
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this hearing record should contain the applicable sections of the 
statute authorizing the appropriation and providing limitation on 
total payments to any local e ene agency. 

(The —_— sections of Public Law 815, as amended by Public 


Law 246, follow: 
PURPOSE AND APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 301. The purpose of this title is to provide assistance for the construction 
of urgently needed minimum school facilities in school districts which, since the 
school year 1951-1952, have had substantial increases in school membership as 
a result of new or increased Federal activities. ‘There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and the succeeding fiscal 
vear such sums as the Congress may determine to be necessary for such purpose. 


LIMITATION ON TOTAL PAYMENTS TO ANY LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


the payments to a local educational agency under this title may not exceed the 
sum of the following: 

1) The estimated increase, since the regular school year 1951-1952, in 
the number of children residing on Federal property with a parent employed 
on Federal property (situated in whole or in part in the same State as the 
school district of such agency or within reasonable commuting distance from 
such school district), multiplied by 95 per centum of the average per pupil 
cost of constructing minimum school facilities in the State in which the school 
district of such agency is situated; and 

2) The estimated increase, since the regular school year 1951-1952, in 
the number of children residing on Federal property, or residing with a parent 
employed on Federal property (situated in whole or in part in the same State 
as the school district of such ageney or within reasonable commuting distance 
from such school district), multiplied by 50 per centum of the average per 
pupil cost of constructing minimum school facilities in the State in which the 
school district of such agency is situated; and 

(3) The estimated increase, since the regular school year 1951-1952, in 
the number of children whose membership results directly from activities 
of the United States (carried on either directly or through a contractor 
multiplied by 45 per centum of the average per pupil cost of constructing 
minimum schoo] facilities in the State in which the school district of such 
agency is situated; but this paragraph (3) shall not apply unless the school 
district of such agency is partly or wholly situated within an area with 
respect to which, for the purposes of this Act, the President finds: (A) that 

a new defense plant or installation has been or is to be provided therein, or 
an existing defense plant or installation therein has been or is to be reactivated 
or its operation substantially expanded, and (B) that substantial in-migration 
of defense workers or military personnel is required to carry out activities at 
such plant or installation, and (C) after consultation with the Commissioner, 
that the minimum schoo} facilities required for the free public education of 
the children of such defense workers or military personnel are not available. 
For purposes of this paragraph, the Commissioner shall not consider as 
activities of the United States those activities which are carried on in connec- 
tion with real property excluded from the definition of Federal property by 
the last sentence of paragraph (1) of section 210, but shall (if the local educa- 
tional agency so elects pursuant to subsection (b)) consider as children whose 
membership results directly from activities of the United States children 
residing on Federal property or residing with a parent emploved on Federal 
property. 
In computing for any local educational agency the number of children in an 
increase underparagraph (1), (2), or (3), the estimated number of children de- 
scribed in such paragraph who will be in the membership of the schools of such 
agency at the close of the regular school year 1953-1954 shall be compared with 
the estimated number of such children in the average daily membership of the 
schools of such agency during the regular school year 1951-1952 
b) If two or more of the paragraphs of subsection (a) apply to a child, the 
local educational agency shall elect which of such paragraphs shall apply to such 
child 
c) A local educational agency shall not be eligible to have any amount in- 


cluded in its maximum by reason of paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of subsection (a) 


Sec. 305. (a) Subject to the limitations in subsections (c) and (d), the total of 
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unless the increase in children referred to in such paragraph, prior to the applica 
tion of the limitation in subsection (d), is at least 20 and is equal to at least 
per centum in the case of paragraph (1) or (2), and 10 per centum in the case of 
paragraph (3), of the number of all children who were in the average daily mem 
bership of the schools of such agency during the regular school year 1951-1952, 
and unless, in the case of paragraph (3), the construction of additional minimun 
school facilities for the number of children in such increase will, in the judgment 
of the Commissioner of Education, impose an undue financial burden on thé 
taxing and borrowing authority of such agency. 

(d) If (1) the estimated number of non-Federally-connected children who 
will be in the membership of the schools of a lo¢al educational agency at the 
close of the regular school year 1953-1954 is less than (2) 110 per centum of the 
number of such children who were in the average daily membership of such 
agency during the regular school year 1951-1952, the total number of children 
counted for purposes of subsection (a) with respect to such agency shall be re 
duced by the difference between (1) and (2) hereof. For purposes of this subsec 
tion, all children in the membership of a local educational agency shall be counted 
as non-Federally-connected children except children whose membership in the 
school years 1951-1952 and 1953-1954 was compared in computing an increase 
which meets the requirements of subsection (c 

(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of subsections (c) and (d) of this section, 
whenever and to the extent that, in his judgment, exceptional circumstances 
exist which make such action necessary to avoid inequity and avoid defeating 
the purposes of this title, the Commissioner may do any one or more of the fol 
lowing: (1) He may waive or reduce any percentage requirement or requirements 
in subsection (c); (2) he may waive the requirement contained in the first sentence 
of subsection (d) or reduce the percentage specified in clause (2) of such sentence 


Senator Toye. The computation of the total payment to any local 
educational agency is based on the average per pupil cost of con- 
structing minimum school facilities in the State in which the school 
district of such agency is located. I shall ask that the committee 
be furnished a list, by State, of the average cost of construction 
based on the latest information available. 

(The following tabulation was furnished :) 


{verage 


Alabama 
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» £F@ 


{verage per pupil cost for construction of minimum school facilities fiscal year 1902-90 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 


Arkansas 
slifornia 
ylorado 
ynnecticut 

elaware 


District of Columbia 


lorida 

orga 
lawall 
jaho 

mol 

lana 
wa 
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Maryland 
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New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
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Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
rennessec 
1 eXas 

tah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
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W yoming 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Establis 


cost per pupil 


bed 


$900 
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95 percent 
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TOTAL REQUEST MADE TO BUDGET BUREAU 


Senator Toye. As to the school construction, for instance, the 
Congress appropriated $70 million last August, and we have an esti- 
mate of $40 million for 1955, making a total of $110 million. This 
leaves unfinanced about $40 million in projects for which applications 
have already been filed. What was the total request the Department 
made of the Bureau of the Budget with reference to school construe- 
tions as authorized in Public Law 236? 

Dr. BrowNneE.u. $67 million. 

Senator Tuyr. $67 million? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toye. In addition there will be additional applications 
filed by June 30, 1954, the deadline for filing. We have just appro- 
priated $55 million without a budget estimate for the entitlement under 
the original act. Will we not be confronted with the same situation 
under the current School Construction Act, an amendment from the 
floor to finance the full obligation in spite of the lack of an estimate? 


AMENDMENT TO BUDGET 


Mr. Keviy. Mr. Chairman, may I say that the Department has 
recently revised its estimate. At the time the original $67 million 
estimate was prepared, it was in advance of the first deadline date for 
filing applications. The applications have now been filed, and a 
revised estimate of total requirement under Public Law 246 has been 
developed ; and an amendment to the budget has been proposed to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget is now processing that, and the Congress 
can expect to receive it quite shortly. 

Senator Toye. And do you have knowledge of what that revised 
estimate will be? 

Mr. Kexiy. The revised request to the Bureau of the Budget was 
for an additional $41 million, bringing the 1955 request to $81 million. 

Senator Toye. Bringing the request to $81 million? 

Mr. Keury. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Browne... We do not have the information on that. 

Senator Tuye. You, of course, don’t know what the Budget Bureau 
will do with your request. That is true. But your recommendation, 
however, was for the additional $41 million? 

Mr. Kexry. That is correct. 

Senator Tuye. Thank you. 


. 
ScHOOL CONSTRUCTION 
\PPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


School construction: The amount made available under this head in the Federal 
Security Appropriation Act, 1953, and the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriation Act, 1954, for necessary expenses of technical services 
rendered by other agencies is increased from [‘°$750,000” to] **$1,250,000”’ to 


6¢@ ? 7.000.”” 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATI 


Grants for school constructior 


An amount of $16,492,538 remained unobligated as of June 30, 1953, under 
funds appropriated for school construction authorized by title II of Public Law 


815. Of this amount, $500,000 will be transferred to the Housing and Home 
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Finance Agency for technical services to be rendered in the fiseal year 1954, 
and an amount of $125,000 will be reserved for transfer to the Housing Agency 
for technical services required to liquidate the program in fiscal year 1955. The 
balance will be obligated within fiscal year 1954 for school construction grants. 


Services performed by the Housing and Home Finance Agency under Public Law 8165 


The Housing and Home Finance Agency, under the terms of a working agree- 
ment with the Office of Education, has for the past several fiscal years provided 
various technical services in the administration and operation of the school 
construction program under Public Law 815. This working agreement is in 
furtherance of the requirement of the act that the Commissioner of Education 
shall use the staffs and facilities of other Federal agencies whenever by so doing 
he will avoid the creation of duplicating staff and facilities in the Office of Educa- 
tion. Within the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Administrator has 
assigned responsibility for the school construction program to the Division of 
Community Facilities and Special Operations, which has had many years of 
specialized experience in the handling of Federal grant-in-aid construction 
programs. 

In summary, the functions performed by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency under the terms of the working agreement include: 

1. Examining applications for financial assistance submitted by local school 
districts and reporting to the Commissioner on the assurances required by the 
basic statute and on the engineering, legal, and financial features of such appli- 
cations 

2. Reviewing and approving, on the basis of project approvals issued by the 
Commissioner of Education, the plans, specifications, and contract documents 
for educational facilities to be constructed with Federal assistance by the local 
school agencies. 

3. Providing engineering supervision and inspection at the construction site 
of non-Federal projects going forward under the program, and to make final 
inspections and reports to ascertain that the terms of the project approvals and 
of the approved plans and specifications and contract documents have been 
satisfactorily complied with. Such inspections also provide the basis for recom- 
mending action on necessary change orders during construction as well as for 
certification of progress and final payments. 

1. At the request of the Office of Education preparing cost estimates, planning, 
and constructing under contract (including certification of payments and dis- 
bursement of funds) certain temporary and permanent educational facilities 
constructed by the Federal Government under sections 203 and 204 

5. The working agreement covers many more detailed requirements including: 
Obtaining for local school districts schedules of prevailing wage rates as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, periodically checking the construction accounts, 
inspecting and verifying the receipt and installation of equipment, disbursing 
funds to cover all costs of direct Federal construction projects, and reporting on 
the actual cost of each school facility provided under the program. 


EXPLANATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The estimated requirements of the Housing and Home Finance Agency to 
cover the technical services rendered under the terms of the working agreement 
are estimated at $125,000 for the fiscal year 1955. This estimate is independent 
of amounts separately estimated for the conduct of the newly enacted program 
of school construction under Public Law 246 (83d Cong.). 

Expense estimates are presented in table I. It is estimated that the $125,000 
request will fund an average employment of 17.1 during the fiscal year. The 
staffing level indicated in the administrative expense summary provides for 12.6 
man-years of engineering skills costing $83,100 out of the total of 14.5 man-years 
and $96,000 allocated to direct processing costs. 
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TaBLE I.—School construction program under Public Law 815—Summary of 
estimate for technical services by other agencies 


1953 1954 1955 
Man- Man- Man- 
years Amount years Amount years Amount 
Direct processing costs 
Engineering 73.7 $472, 896 47.2 $319, 100 12.6 $83, 100 
Legal 6.6 42, 990 3.3 22, 800 7 4, 600 
Project accounting and audit 9.0 50, 199 4.3 25, 100 9 6, 300 
Financial analysis 2.7 17, 910 1.8 11, 900 3 2, 000 
Subtotal, direct processing 
costs 92.0 583, 995 %.6 378, 900 14.5 96, 000 
Indirect costs 22. 5 133, 597 11.4 68, 200 2.6 15, 800 
Total, personal services 114.5 717, 592 68.0 447, 100 17.1 111, 800 
Recap, personal services 
Departmental 28. 6 173, 419 14.8 90, 500 3.6 22, 300 
Field _. 85.9 544, 173 53. 2 356, 600 13.5 89, 500 
Other objects of expense 
rravel 34, 146 22, 800 6, 800 
rransportation of things 1,010 700 . 
Communications 20, 167 13, 200 2, 450 
Printing and reproduction 3, 947 2, 600 600 
Other contractual services 6, 653 4, 300 1,075 
Supplies and materials 9, 368 6, 100 os 1, 525 
Equipment 289 200 2 
raxes and assessments 819 500 125 
Awards 3 | 
Penalty mail 2, 500 waded 625 
Subtotal, other objects 76, 402 52, 900 : 13, 200 
Total, school construction 114.5 793, 994 68.0 500, 000 17.1 125, 000 
Available for transfer from Office | 
of Education 750, 000 500, 000 +4 125, 000 
Costs not reimbursed 43, 994 ; osetia with 
allt at el - 793, 994 anil SEE lnornanecne 125, 000 


Now, the final item under the Office of Education deals with the re- 
quest for additional allowance out of the previously appropriated 
funds of $125,000 for necessary expenses and technical service ren- 
dered by other agencies. Some is here from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, who offer the justification for this request, as I 
understand it. 

Dr. Browne. Yes. I shouid like to make a statement, however, 
if I may. 

Under the terms of section 209 (a) of Public Law 815, the Commis- 
sioner of Education is required to utilize existing technical services in 
other Federal agencies to perform school construction engineering, 
legal and fiscal functions which are necessary for the construction of 
projects authorized by the law. The express purpose of this provision 
is to avoid establishing duplicate services in the Office of Education 
when such services can be contracted for through other agencies. 

Since this program began in fiscal year 1951 these services have been 
rendered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency through its 
Community Facilities Service under a working agreement with 
the Office of Education. The agreement stipulates the functions to be 
performed and the reports required of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency in connection with such activities. A transfer of funds cover- 


ing expenses of these services is established by the Office as authorized 
by the appropriation language for school construction grants. 
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The services performed are made necessary by the engineering, 
legal, and financial assurances which the law requires the local agency 
to provide prior to project approval and by the necessity of per iodic 
reports of construction progress after projec ts are approved in order 
that Federal payments may be made. The many construction revi- 
sions encountered during construction also involve technical work 
which must be performed by the HHFA. 

I wish to state at this time that this arrangement has proved satis- 
factory to the Office of Education, and I believe has been beneficial 
to the Government. We have been gratified by the quality of services 
given this program by the Housing ‘and Home Finance Agency. 

Since these services are an integral part of their organization, it 
is necessary that the Housing and “Home Finance Agency determine 
the cost of these services in accordance with their own budgeting and 
accounting procedures based on workload estimates derived from 
the estimated number of projects to be approved. The justification 
of the cost of these services is prepared by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and the amount specified in the budget is approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget. The Agency is prepared to testify on 
the services performed and the cost estimates. 

Senator Txyr. Who will present for the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. HAZELTINE, COMMISSIONER, DIVISION 
OF COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SPECIAL OPERATIONS; 
CHARLES KLESIUS, CHIEF, SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION BRANCH; 
AND JOHN M. FRANTZ, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND ORGANIZATION 
STAFF 


COMMUNITY FACILITIES SERVICE 


Mr. Hazevtine. Mr. Chairman, I have a relatively brief statement, 
which I will read. 

I am John C. Hazeltine. In August 1953 I was appointed Commis- 
sioner of the Community Facilities Service to serve as the head of the 
Division of Community Facilities and Special Operations of the 
Office of the Administrator in the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
In this capacity I am responsible for the administration of the tech- 
nical services provided by the Agency under a contract agreement 
with the Office of Education in connection with the program of 
school construction authorized by Public Law 815, as amended. I 
am here today to present and justify our estimate for administrative 
expenses for the fiscal year 1955. 

The Housing and Home Finance Agency, under the terms of a 
working agreement with the Office of Education, has for the past 
several fiscal years provided various technical services in the admin- 
istration and operation of the school-construction program under 
Public Law 815. The services provided by the Office of the Adminis- 
trator cover the architectural, engineering, legal, and financial fields, 
both in the preliminary stages and during construction, as well as 
necessary staff activities to support these technical services. 
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WORKING AGREEMENT WITH COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


The working agreement between the Housing Administrator and 
the Commissioner of Education is intended to accomplish the following 
major objectives: 

1. To provide more school facilities per dollar of Federal funds 
expended; 

2. To help produce school buildings that are carefully planned 
architecturally and structurally to insure longer life, lower mainte- 
nance cost, and greater utility; 

3. To assist the school districts in avoiding legal, financial and 
administrative difficulties; and 

4. To insure that the intent of Congress as set forth in the statute 
is carried out, including compliance with all applicable Federal laws 
and regulations pertinent to the expenditure of Federal funds and 
the Bacon-Davis Act. 

To realize these objectives, we provide technical assistance to the 
Office of Education and to the local school district. I have a short 
statement which deals in more detail with our operations and responsi- 
bilities under the school-construction program. According to the 
pleasure of the committee, I will read it now, or submit it for the 
record. 

Senator Tuye. Whichever you desire. If there is no particular 
question in here that you want to call to our attention, the statement 
could be made a part of the record, and if you want to highlight some 
specific question therein you may do that. 

Mr. Hazeutine. I doubt if it will be necessary. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuys. All right. It will be made part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. HazeutTtIneE, COMMISSIONER, Drviston or CoMMUNITY 
FACILITIES AND SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


\ school district in a federally impacted area files with the Office of Education 
a request for financial assistance in the construction of school facilities. Unless 
the Commissioner rejects the application, the school district then prepares and 
submits an application for a specific construction project. That application 
outlines the scope of the proposed work, the type of construction desired, an esti- 
mate of the cost, from what source and in what amount from a monetary stand- 
point the district proposed to participate, the location of the proposed site, evi- 
dence of title to the site, a citation to its authority to construct, maintain, and 
operate the proposed school and other pertinent detail. That material is examined 
in our field office and a recommendation based on the engineering, financial, and 
legal aspects of the project is submitted to our central office. We here review the 
findings of the field and prepare a recommendation to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. We also secure from the Department of Labor a determination as to 
the wage rates applicable to the proposed project. 

Upon the approval of the project by the Commissioner of Education, our field 
office and the school district are advised. The school district then employs its 
architect who prepares the detailed plans and specifications. The architect’s 
contract is examined and concurred in by our regional office. Plans and speci- 
fications are in turn submitted to the State department of education, the field 
representative of the Office of Education, and to our regional office. There thev 
are checked for conformity to the project as approved by the Office of Education, 
for structural soundness, for their adaptabilitv to competitive bidding, for nonre- 
strictive use of materials, and other items. When the plans, specifications, and 
proposed contract documents are approved, the school district is authorized 
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to advertise for bids. The district is also provided with the wage rates pre- 
determined by the Secretary of Labor for use in the construction of the project. 
\fter bids are received, tabulated, and the low bidder determined, the school 
district awards the contract subject to the concurrence of our regional office. 
Before concurring in the award the regional office examines the tabulation of 
bids, the proposed award of the eontract, the bond or bonds for performance, 
the necessary resolutions by the governing body of the school district, ete. When 
approved the contract is official. The field engineer works out with the archi- 
tect and contractor the schedule of operations. 

When work is undertaken the field engineer makes periodic inspections to 
insure that the work done, and materials used, are in conformity with the contract 
as regards type, quality, scope and workmanship; that wage rates paid are in 
accord with the approved schedule; approves or modifies the necessary change 
orders; checks and recommends payments to the school district from the Federal 
allocation, checks all payments made on behalf of the project from the construction 
account; and performs other items of work as may be necessary in the aceomplish- 
ment of the project. 

The regional office works with the local school district in the preparation of the 
equipment schedules, the advertising and award of contracts for equipment, and 
the inventory and payment therefor. 

The final inspection, acceptance of the work and certification for final payment, 
together with the final report on the project is the responsibility of our field force. 

In the case of projects constructed on federally owned sites, the full responsibili- 
ties for all planning and construction operations are in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


TOTAL SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION OUTLAY 


Mr. Hazeutine. The school-construction program involves Federal 
assistance to the extent of more than $450 million and local financial 
participation of an additional $250 million—a total building outlay of 
nearly three quarters of a billion dollars. 

Senator Tuys. Is there any specific place that these school buildings 
have been authorized for construction? 

Dr. Browne.u. Mr. Chairman, those are the school districts for 
these approved projects that come in under this act, the projects 
approved in the Office of Education. Then the necessary technical 
services are provided. 

Senator Tuyr. But geographically, wherever these may come from 
is immaterial? 

Dr. BRowNELL. It happens wherever there is a federally impacted 
area. 

Senator Tuyr. And you have to examine it, and if you agree that 
there is a need for this, that is the reason for the approval of the project? 

Dr. BrowneE.u. They qualify under the terms of the act. 

Senator Tuyn. Yes, sir. Now, where would they obtain the rev- 
enues for the local financial participation of an additional $250 mil- 
lion? Where would they derive that revenue from? That would 
be where there would be part Federal and part what you might call 
private? 

Dr. Browne... Or local school districts. They would use their 
own school-district revenues in addition to what they get from their 
application for Federal funds. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed. 


TOTAL SCHOOLS 


Mr. Hazevtine. It is estimated that these funds will provide for 
the construction of more than 1,850 schools throughout the land. 
Except for 162 temporary and permanent schools built by the 
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Federal Government in Federal properties, it is anticipated that all 
of these school projects will be constructed by local school districts 
with Federal financial assistance. 

The level of activity of the Office of the Administrator in con- 
nection with the school-construction program is governed by two 
factors: First, the rate of fund reservations assigned to this agency 
by the Commissioner of Education and, second, the rate of the 
progress of construction activity of the individual projects. By the 
end of February 1954 a total of 1,459 fund reservations had been 
received from the Office of Education. At the same time con- 
struction had started on 1,265 of these projects and 539 had been 
completed. 

I offer for the record at this time tables I and II, which show the 
detail of workload estimates for the school-construction program 
for the current and budget years. These summaries show on a 
noncumulative and cumulative basis by quarters the actual and 
estimated rate of progress covering the several stages of fund reser- 
vation, project plan analysis, construction start and completion. | 
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Senator Taye. Is there any reason why the locations of these 
schools could not be listed in the report? Beeause you have informa- 
tion about the local agencies. 

Mr. Frantz. Senator, we can provide that with respect to all where 
we have received fund reservations from the Office of Education. 
Of course, there will be additional projects in process which we may 
not know about. 

Senator Ture. The old groups have been listed in previous hearings, 
and these are the new groups that are under consideration or have 
been approved. This is dated April 15. This would be the most 
recent report. that there would ‘be available; and, if we submit this, 
this would give us the current report and then, if anybody wished to 
go back, the other school districts would be listed in last year’s reports. 

Dr. BRowNELL. Correct. 

Senator Taye. This is another report, and this would be well to 
have in the record, too. 

Mr. Frantz. | believe so, Mr. Chairman; yes. That shows the 
total workload in connection with preconstruction and construction 
for both the 815 and the 246 program. 

Senator Tuyr. That, too, will be made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


List oF APPLICANTS UNDER Section 305, Pusntic Law 815, as AMENDED, Suow- 
ING THE TENTATIVE OR FrRMED Priority INDEX AND THE TENTATIVE OR FIRMED 
Estimated Maximum GRant 


(School districts which applied by first cutoff date of November 24, 1953) 


This list differs from the first list submitted in March 1954, which showed the 
tentative priority and maximum grant of all school districts that submitted ap- 
plications by the cutoff date of November 24, 1953,.based on central-office review 
only. The present tabulation includes 376 applications on which data have been 
verified based on a field survey. Data for the remaining applications have not 
been so verified and the priority and maximum grants shown are tentative and 
subject to change. 

It will be noted that two amounts are shown for maximum payments for some 
districts. The one amount represents a maximum payment based on the chil- 
dren under section 305 (a) (1) and section 305 (a) (2) for those applications which 
have been verified by a field check. These same applicants claimed children under 
section 305 (a) (3) and the data representing those children cannot be verified 
unless a finding is made that the school district is situated in whole or in part in 
an area declared critical by the President. Thus the amounts representing section 
305 (a) (3) children are tentative, even for those projects on which the other parts 
of the application are firm. 
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List of | 
firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815 firmed 
, as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954. ‘as an 
ALABAMA 
Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
Proj a es a Z | Funds i 
ect Name of applicant | reserved ect 
No — Firmed) Tentative| Firmed Total | No 
1 | Huntsville City Board of Education 15. 2 . $134, 550 $134, 550 “ae >| Sar 
2 | Board of Education, Montgomery | | | 4 Fai 
County | 13.4 675, 000 675, 000 ‘ 6 | Mi 
5 | Anniston City Board of Education. ..| i ape ac I 
7 | Calhoun County Board of Education_| 2 t | 7 | Ar 
8 | Madison County Board of Education_} 48 |} $148,050 148, 050 | t 
9 | Sylacauga City Board of Education. (‘) 2 , ee g | Sh 
10 | Ozark city schools 20.0 |__. 195,525 | 195, 525 |__- 9 | Va 
11 | Enterprise City Board of Education | 9.8 51, 300 . ded 51, 300 | 10 | Me 
12 | Talladega County Board of Educa- | } 11 | Mi 
tion (') ‘ S-agtpt~dine 12 | Sa 
15 | Tuscumbia City Board of Education.| (4) : maa ee X i Al 
16 | Board of Commissioners of Mobile } i6 | Su 
County 11.2 1, 115, 210 | 1,115,210 |__- | 
17 | Talladega city schools (Talladega 20 | Be 
County) 11.4 93, 600 93, 600 |__. 2% | Le 
201 | Jacksonville city schools (!) 31 | Cs 
401 | St. Clair County Board of Education (4) rt 33 | Le 
402 | Piedmont City Board of Education | | 34 | On 
(Calhoun County) 8.2 21, 600 | 21, 600 | ' 
403 | Shelby County Board of Education { lo<e 37. | «Ce 
404 | Elmore County Board of Education..|  ( 39 | Sa 
405 | City Board of Education of Florala 12.4 15, 300 15, 300 | 
—_ iagnttigh upetintinvened cts 10! Bi 
Total 314, 550 | 2,135, 585. | 2,450,135 | 0 41 | Bi 
42| Se 
45 ns 
! Ineligible is | B 
ARIZONA 
sO | ir 
55 | O 
1 | Isaac School District No. 5 | 6 | NM 
4 | Sunnyside School District No. 12 | 15.8 $75,000 | $75,000 | 7\C 
29 Alhambra School District No. 68, | 13. 6 $178, 250 95, 000 | 272, 250 | 8 | Si 
Maricopa County | | 6] V 
201 | Yuma Elementary School District 26. 2 111, 350 251,000 | 362,350 | $251, 000 63 | O 
| No. 1 65 |S 
205 | Bagdad Elementary School District 201 | A 
No. 20 23 | O 
405 | Maricopa County School District | 19.0 153, 000 153, 000 
No. 6 } } | | 204 | C 
406 | School District No. 1, Coconino | 26.5 | 287, 000 | 287,000 
County | | 205 | ¢ 
408 | School District No. 2 (Mammoth | 151.0 487, 800 | 487, 800 | 
County | 206 | I 
409 | Bagdad High School District No. 20 | " 
— + 207 | I 
Total 1,217,400 | 421,000 | 1,638,400 | 251, 000 
| | 210 | I 
ARKANSAS 212 | ¢ 
p 215 | I 
1] North Little Rock Special School | 216 | 
District 24. 5 $540, 450 $540, 450 220 
2| Pulaski County Special School 225 | | 
| District 25. 2 688, 500 688, 500 
6 | Benton School District No. 8 34.0 218, 700 218, 700 230 | | 
7 | Watson Chapel School District No | 
24 10.2 45, 000 45, 000 232 | | 
8 | Little Rock public schools 8.6 664, 335 -| 664,335 : 
9 | Dollarway School District No. 2 20.8 $95, 400 95, 400 238 | . 
10 | Texarkana School District No. 7 14.4 187, 650 187, 650 240 | | 
11 | Gosnell School District No. 6 80. 4 211, 050 211, 050 241 
16 | Harmony Grove School District No. 1 11.2 42, 750 42, 750 247 
17 | Special School District of Fort Smith 9.0 192, 600 192, 600 250 
401 | Blytheville School District No. 5 36. 4 426, 600 426, 600 254 
= = = » oo 
Total 3,029,985 | 283,050 | 3,313,035 |__- ; 257 
. oom 401 





1 Ineligible 
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e tentative o 


lie I st of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 
wie Law 81h ‘ 


rmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 805, Public Law 815, 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued 


CALIFORNIA 

















nt ; Priority rank Estimated maximum grant 
Funds . 
reserved t Name of applicant T Funds 
tal N Tenta- |p; 1" . _ reserved 
| tive Firmed| Tentative; Firmed Total 
4, 550 2; San Juan Union High School District. 15. 6 $126, 630 | $$126, 630 
5 000 {| Fair Oaks School District 13. 6 ; 38, 430 38, 430 
. Mitchell Union Elementary School 
District -- nai 26.1 5 255, 780 255, 780 $38, 000 
. 7 Arden-Carmichael Union Elemen-* 
3, 050 | tary School District 18, 2 |$1, 200,360 | 331,380 | 1,531, 740 
; 525 8 Shurtleff Elementary School District 32, 130 32, 130 
one “ )} | Vallejo Unified School District 
» 300 | Monterey City School District 32.4 885, 150 885,150 | 576, 144 
Marina Elementary School District 32. 2 26, 460 26, 460 26, 460 
.- 2 | Sausalito School District 2.2 11, 340 11, 340 
a 1 | Alameda Unified School District 5.4 185, 850 185, 850 
910 6 | Sunnyvale City Elementary School 
wre, pore District 23.0 178, 920 178, 920 
600 20 | Benicia Unified School District (‘) 
P . 2% | Lemon Grove School District 0.6 81, 270 81, 270 | 
Cajon Valley Unified School District 
33. | La Mesa-Spring Valley 7.6 177, 030 177, 030 
600 44| Oceanside-Libby Union School Dis- 
, ° trict. 44.8 716, 247 716, 247 668, 853 
37 | Coronado Unified 14.2 102, 690 102, 690 
300 39 | San Clemente School District of 
c Orange County 18.8 38, 430 38, 430 . 
— 40 | Barstow Union School District 11.0 74, 970 74, 970 
135 0 4 Barstow Union High School District 20.9 135, 553 135, 553 
12| Seeley Union School District 15.8 30, O51 30, 051 
45 | South Bay Union School District 27.8 178, 290 178, 290 178, 290 
1s Board of Education, Pacific Grove 
Unified School District “ 
1) | Indian Wells Valley Union 9.0 20, 790 20, 790 
5 | Orangevale Union School District 29. 0 86, 310 86, 310 86, 310 
( Mojave Unified 20.0 37,170 37,170 
O00 | 7 | Chula Vista City School District 18.4 200, 000 200, 000 
250 8 | San Diego Unified School District 15. 2 1, 613, 600 | 1,613, 600 
an on 61 | Vista Unified School District 15.0 110, 250 110, 250 
350 | $251, 000 63 | Oxnard Elementary School District 29. 2 580, O80 580, O80 433, 884 
6: Southern Kern County Union 77.2 129, 780 , 780 129, 780 
201 Areade Elementary School District 20.4 271, 530 , 530 
000 203 | Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High 
School District 8.8 30, 240 30, 24 
000 204 | City of San Bernardino High School 
District 13.8 362, 250 362, 250 
205 | City of San Bernardino School Dis- 
500 trict 6.6 364, 140 364, 140 
206 | Board of Education, Riversice City 
Schoo] District ‘ ( 
= 207 | Riverside City Elementary School 
400 251, 000 District _..... . 
210 | Pacific Elementary School District, 
Sacto County 8.0 |.. 20, 790 20, 790 
212 | Castro Valley Elementary School 
District 8.4 
215 | Rialto School District 11.4 45, 360 45, 360 
216 | Yermo School District 75.1 } 152,4 152, 460 
150 220 | Torrance Unified School District 38.3 1, 403, 577 1, 403, 577 
225 iton Joint Elementary School 
500 District 33.8 178, 353 178, 353 178, 353 
r00 230 | Hueneme Elementary Schoo! District, 
Ventura County 43.0 257, 922 257, 922 194, 046 
100) 232 | Bayshore Elementary School District 
35 (temporary) - 
100 238 | Alamitos Elementary School District 15.0 48, 510 48, 510 
50) 240 | Grant Union High School District 10.6 156, 870 156, 870 |_ 
50) 241 | Rio Linda Union School District 49.4 423, 297 297 395, 242 
‘50 247 | Bellflower City School District 14.2 353, 241 , 241 
00 250 | Board of Education, Santa Ana 
00 School District 9.6 292, 320 292, 320 |. 
_ 254 | Palmdale School District $6.2 Lise 415, 170 415, 170 415, 170 
3 257 | Manhattan Beach City School Dis- 
trict 29.4 393, 876 |. 393, 876 
a. we. 401 | Wheatland Elementary School Dis- 
trict 74.0 126, 945 126, 945 126, 945 


! Ineligible. 
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: - ° 2 y 
List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the ientativ: § List of 
firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815 ; jirme 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued 3 as ai 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 
Priority index Estimated maximum grant ' Proj 
ect Name of appli t , . me a 
. eserve oO 
No renta- Firmed Tentative} Firmed Total 
tive 
402 | Sylvan Elementary School Board 18.8 $84,420 | $84, 420 | 401 | M 
403 | Lawndale Schoo] District 33.5 581, 427 4 581, 427 i 402 | St 
404 | Ravenswood Elementary School : . 
District 9.2. 120,960 | 120,960 |... - 
405 | Folsom Joint Unified School Dis 
trict 4 a 
406 | Morongo School District 69.6 339, 885 339,885 | $330, ax 
407 Lancaster Schoo] District 46.8 323, 820 323, 820 323, &2 
408 | Laguna Salada Union Elementary 
Schoo] District 14.6 69, 930 69, 930 
409 | Florin Schoo] District ; s B 
410 | Antelope Valley Joint Union High | . D 
School 31.2 178,200 | 178,200 | 178, 20 1/8 
411 Redondo Beach City School District 38.4 799, 695 |... 799, 506 
412 | Tularcitos Elementary School Dis- | Cc 
trict 26.0 19, 530 19, 530 19, 53 ; 
413 | San Lorenzo School District 10.4 343,980 | 343,980 |. 
414 | Salvadore Union Elementary School s 
District 29.0 45, 360 45,360 | 45 
415 | Manteca Union High Schoo] District a | E 
416 | Hayward Schoo] District (Elemen 
tary wis 
417 | Walnut Creek Elementary School | 7 
District 402 | S 
418 Alvord Elementary Schoo] District 19.4 97, 650 97, 650 ™ 
419 | Escondido Union School District___. 8.6 63, 000 63, 000 403 | S 
420 | Rio Elementary School District 22.8 66, 150 66, 150 mia 
421 | Fallbrook Union High School Dis 405 | S 
trict 32.0 55, 692 5s 55, 602 
422 Santa Ana High School District 9.6 109, 620 109, 620 406 | § 
423 Tustin Elementary Schoo] District 25.0 86, 940 86, 940 86, 04 
424 | Fairfield Elementary Schoo) District 41.6 234, 990 234,990 | 234, 9m 407 | § 
lotal 5, 188, 197 (11, 314, 835 (16, 503, 032 14, 731, O84 
COLORADO 
Inel 
2 Adams-Arapaho Jojnt School Dis- 
trict No. 28 22. 2 $399, 465 $399, 465 |... 
School District N 1] El Paso 2 
County 9.0 288, 750 288, 750 
Jefferson County School District, 7 | 
R-1 ( — 
7 | Montrose County High ( { 8 | 
10 | School District No. 60 in the County 
of Pueblo ‘ = 
12 | School District N 2 El] Paso 1} ' 
County 95.9 122, 300 122,300 | $122, 30 13 
401 | School District No. 5, Jackson 14 
County 108.3 20, 900 20, 900 20, 15 
402 | School District No. 50, Westminister 8,2 53, 900 53, 900 16 
— 23 
Total 885, 315 885, 315 142, 30% 24 
Ww 
Ineligibk 
CONNECTICUT 202 
401 
3 | Town of Groton 33.3 $1, 033, 464 |$1, 033, 464 | $775, 00 
8 | Town of Stratford 11.3 315, 000 315, 000 
205 | Town of Southington 10. 2 $121, 040 121, 040 
402 Town of Coventry 31.2 | 110, 772 110,772 
Total 231,812 | 1,348, 464 | 1, 580,276 775, 008 . 
— — 204 
'Ineligit j 
26 | 
| 
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the ientativ. List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 


firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815, 


ublic Law 8 
s amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued 


DELAWARE 


grant Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
Fur ect Name of applicant ae 
reserve ~ lenta- |, ; : , eser ver 
Total tive Firmed) Tentative Firmed rotal 
| 
$84, 420 4 Milford Special School District 26.8 $161, 200 | | $161. 200 
581. 427 402 | State Consolidated School District 
re No. 1 1.9 $24, 800 24, 800 
120, 960 403 | Dover Special Schoo) District 25.4 180, 420 180, 420 | $180, 420 
lotal 161, 200 205, 220 366, 420 180, 420 






, 885 | $330, xx 
3, 820 323, & 


FLORIDA 


69, 930 





Brevard County Board of Edueation 22. 4 $160, 650 $160, 650 
178,290 | 178, 20 2 District No. 1, Escambia County 13. 6 641, 200 641, 290 
799, 506 4 Special School Tax District No. 1, r 
Santa Rosa 27.4 106, 200 106, 200 $106, 200 
19, 530 19 Clay County Board of Public In- 
343° 980 struction, Special School Tax Dis 
trict No. 1 9.9 $19, 800 19, 800 
K aor ‘ Special Tax District No. 1, Okaloosa 
45, 260 ‘ County 38.0 424, 000 424,000 | 142,000 
8 | Board of Public Instruction of Duval 
County 
4 Special Tax School District No. 1 
Palm Beach County 
97. 650 402 | Special Tax School District No. 1, 
_’ Monroe County 19.0 373, 635 373, 635 
63, 000 7 . 
88. 150 403 | Special T ix School District No. 1 a : 
Seminole County 6.1 135, 000 135, 000 
55 692 Br 40) Special Tax District No. 1, Orange 
on County 11.4 648, 000 648. 000 
09, 620 
: 40 Special Tax School District No. 1 
86, 940 86H, O4 ‘Met tin idan 
34° 990 3.4" 0) Hillsborough County 
: . 407 | Special Tax Distriet No. 1 of Dade 
03, 032 \4 County 
Total 1, 176, 435 1, 332, 140 2, 508, 57 248, 204 
Ineligible 
GEORGIA 
99, 465 
2 Board of Public Education and Or 
88, 750 phanages for Bibb County 9.2 $493, 200 | $493, 200 
Board of Education, City of Mari 
etta 27.8 337, 950 337,950 | $337, 950 
8 Board of Publie Education for the 
City of Savannah and the County 
of Chatham 
i} Cobb County Board of Education 38.8 829, 800 829, 800 251, 200 
22,300 | $122 13 Peach County Board of Education 9.4 42, 750 42, 750 
14 Houston County Board of Education 37.4 640, 440 640, 440 640, 440 
20, 900 20, 0 l Liberty County Board of Education 16. 2 $182, 970 182, 970 
53, 900 16 Muscogee County School 34.0 777, 806 769, 500 | 1, 547, 360 550, 000 
23 City of Dublin Board of Education 16.6 90, 315 90, 315 
5, 315 142, 30 24 | County Board of Education of Rich- 
mond County 13.4 670, 500 670, 500 
201 Dougherty County Board of Educa 
tion 13.4 315, 000 315, 000 
202 City of Valdosta 10, 4 121, 050 121, 050 
401 DeKalb County School District 14.2 362, 700 362, 700 
464 | $775, 0 Total. 1,051, 145 | 4, 582,890 | 5,634,035 1,779, 590 
000 
, 040 
772 IDAHO 
0,276 | 775, 00 - 
3 Class A School District No. 25 4.2 $83, 000 $83, 000 
204 Board of Trustees of Class C School 
District No. 92 103. 9 
206 Class A School District No. 91 (‘) ( 
Total.... . oe 83, 000 83, 000 


1 Ineligible. 
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4 
List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority inder and the tentative 0 ; t 
firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815 B Lust of @ 
as amended, as of Apr. 14, 1954—Continued i med 
, ame 
ILLINOIS 
Priority rank Estimated maximum grant 
Pro . 
ect Name of applicant | — 
No ‘oer Firmed) Tentative} Firmed Total ( 
| | 
2| Rantoul School District No. 137, 
Champaign County 58.3 $464, 048 $464, 048 | $464. O48 e 
10 | Hanover Elementary District No. 4 
(received after deadline 14.6 32,110 32,110 
13 | School District No. 64, North Chi- 
cago 
14| Unit District No. 8 (Bethalto com- 
munity 
19 | Braidwood Community Consoli 
dated Schoo! District 33.8 39, 000 39, 000 
203 | Madison Public School Community 
Unit District No. 12 " 
209 | Park Forest Elementary Schoo] Dis- | 4 
trict 163 6.2 $43, 550 43, 550 4( 
401 | VIT Community Unit District No 
2, Fulton County } 403 
402 | Elwood Consolidated No. 203 52.0 48, 100 48,.100 48, 104 
403 | Board of Education, School District 404 
No. 111 
404 | Community School, United District 40) 
No. 9 ( 
405 | Beach Park Community Consoli- 40K 
dated Grade School District No. 3 10.2 t 30, 550 
4 Schoo] District No. 17, Cook County 10.6 26, 650 26, 650 407 
407 Waukegan City School District No 4) 
61 
Potal 43, 550 640, 458 684, 008 512, 148 
INDIANA 
1 Charlestown School Township 30.1 $295, 800 $295, 800 | $295, 800 \ Eli 
202 | Jeffersonville School Township 22.8 74, 820 74, 820 | bits 
207 | Utiea School Township . 19.8 21, 460 21, 460 Me 
209 | Clarksville School Township 15.8 43, 500 43, 500 il P : 
211 | Wayne Schoo! Township 9.4 214, 600 214, 660 le a 
213 | Union School Township School Dis 21 | Ba 
trict 12.2 20, 880 R80 401 | Liv 
217 | Lawrence Schoo! Township 31.0 , 610 610 263. 611 u 
401 Monroe School Township 18.4 480 480 402 | Ho 
402 | School City of Albany 17.2 740 740 \ 
403 | School City of Jeffersonville 24.7 203, 000 000 
404 Owen School Township 25.6 13, 340 , 340 13, 34 
405 | Washington School Township Advis- 
ory Board 16. 2 20, 300 20, 300 
406 Floyd County School Corporation 21.0 198, 940 198, 940 
407 Advisory Board of Wood School 
Township 9.6 12, 760 12, 760 
408 | Silver Creek School Township 31.0 : 84.680 | 84,680 84, 680 l 1% 
410 Franklin School City Board of | 
Trustees 12.2 48,720 | 48,720 : 6 | Ra 
a o oe et . 13 Wwe 
Total " ; --| 1,782,630 | 1,782,630 | 657, 430 Pe 
IOWA 
4 Independent School District of Bet- 
tendorf 
6 | Knoxville Independent School Dis- 1 I" 
trict 5 T< 
210 | Independent Schoo! District of Ur 7| Ki 
bandale 8) Y¥« 
212 | Rockingham Township Board of 11 | Te 
Education 23. 4 j $19, 610 201 | Te 
o1¢ School Township of Davenport 91.0 232, 564 , 
401 | Mount Pleasant Independent School : 4o1 | Te 
District 10.2 38, 160 38, 160 
402 | Saydel Consolidated Schoo] District 25.0 100, 170 100, 170 | 
403 lama Independent No, 5 88.0 $11, 660 11, 660 $11, 660 | 
Total 390, 504 11, 660 402, 164 11, 66 


| 1 Inelig 


! Ineligible 
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the tentative 


Public Law 8 of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 


med estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 805, Public Law 815, 
mended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued 











KANSAS 
grant 
Fu Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
eser } , 
Total : Name of applicant Funds 
j ‘ Penta- | x. . reserved 
ttre Firmed| Tentative Firmed otal 
$464, 048 | $464, o4s : School Board of Derby Public School 
; District No. 6 90. 6 $275, 706 $471, 170 $746, 876 | $471, 170 
32, 110 Joint District No. 122, Butler and 
Sedgwick Counties 0. 6 20, 574 20, 574 
Common School District No. 31, 
Johnson County 57.3 418, 912 418, 912 197, 197 
school Board of Common School 
; District No. 136, Sedgwick County 20.8 27, 0 27, 560 27, 560 
39, 000 edgwick County Common School 
District No. 15 (Enterprise School 20.8 38, 160 38, 160 
1" Fort Leavenworth School District 66. 6 328, 282 328, 282 328, 282 
wi { Lansing Grade School District No. 75 
13, 550 4( Avondale Grade School, Common 
School District No. 97 142. 2 249, 10K 249, 100 249, 100 
} School board of Common Schoo] Dis 
48,100 48, 10 trict No. 1 38.8 9, 010 9, 010 9, 010 
404 School board of Powhattan Common 
School District No. 80 
Haysville Kansas School District 
No. 187 77.0 158, 804 158, 804 
sa 46 | Gardner Public School District No 
30, ml) 11 62. 2 160, 060 160. 060 160, 060 
26, 650 4 Salina public schools 12y.3 100, 000 100, 000 79, 000 
108 Pleasant Valley Consolidated School 
District No. 128 20. 0 27, 030 27, 030 
684,008 | 512, 148 rotal 529, 364 | 1, 764,004 | 2, 293, 458 |1, 521, 379 
KENTUCKY 
295, 800 | $205.8 
74. 820 f Elizabethtown Independent School 
21, 460 District 3.7 
, A McCracken County School District 19.8 $259, 000 000 
214. 660 12 | Padueah Independent School District 11.0 171, 500 500 
21 | Ballard County Board of Education 
20. 880 4() Livingston County Board of Educa- 
610 2 Ff tion 
420 a 402 | Hopkinsville Board of Education 
3, 740 (no pt. LU ‘ 9.0 $51, 000 51,000 
3, 000 
13. 340 13. 34 Total 51, 000 430, 500 481, 500 1 
20. 300 
98, 940 LOUISIANA 
12, 760 
84, 680 84, GK l Bossier Parish Schoo] Board, School 
District No. 13 57.2 $268, 245 $268, 245 | $268, 245 
48, 720 6 | Rapides Parish School Board 11.0 900 54, 900 
Webster Parish School Board, Min- 
82, 630 657, 431 den School District No. 6 17.2 142, 200 142, 200 
Total 54, 900 410, 445 465, 345 268, 245 
MAINE 
I own of Limestone - - - 45.2 $183, 000 $183, 000 | $183, 000 
5 Town of Eliot 
7 | Kittery School District 19.6 | 130,327 130, 327 
8 | York School District 15.4 38, 160 38, 160 a 
9. 610 11 | Town of South Berwick : 
0° 564 201 Town of Brunswick School Depart- 
- ’ ment 33.4 281, 059 281, 059 281, 059 
8. 160 401 Town of Caribou 13. 0 66, 000 | 66, 000 
0), 170 Total 698. 546 698.546 | 464.059 
1, 660 $11, 664 , cs bien bhict | sii 
2, 164 11, 6f 


! Ineligible. 
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. 4 4 list a 
List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative o | ; ds 
Sirmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815 ie 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued os 
MARYLAND £ 
} 
$ 
i 
Priority rank Estimated maximum grant ‘ Praj 
Proj ; ao Fund “ect 
ect Name of applicant reserve Jo 
No — Firmed Tentative; Firmed Total 
( Rec 
l Board of Education of Harford , Dis 
County 20.2 $1, 647, 651 ($1, 647, 651 | $862, 80 Vv 
2 Board of Education of Cecil County 64.2 391, 920 391, 920 339, 551 44 | No 
3 | Board of Education of Anne Arun- 405 | Lat 
de] County 29.8 514, 947 514,947 | 514,94 ti 
4 | Board of Education of Montgomery 40 Mo 
County 21.7 $2, 950, 440 2, 950, 440 s 
Board of Education of Charles 107 | Pu 
County 13.0 280, 140 280, 140 t! 
7 | Board of Education of St. Mary’s 408 | No 
County 38.9 814, 821 814, 821 525, 000 1 
8 | Prince George's County 22. 2 3, 202, 200 3, 202, 290 409 | Ra 
\- » 
Total 6, 152, 730 | 3,649,479 | 9, 802, 200 (2, 242, 29 410 | Set 
— 411 | Ho 
412 | Hu 
MASSACHUSETTS : 
aie o 413 | Ni 
7 414 | Bo 
202 | Chicopee (school committec 21.1 $325, 000 $325, 000 415 | Ra 
401 | Town of Bedford (school committec 47.6 170, 000 170, 000 | $170, 000 416 Be 
Total 495, 000 495,000 | 170, 00 417 | Hi 
| | 418 | Di 
MICHIGAN 419 | Br 
) 420) 
1 | School district No. 1, FRL, Ypsilanti 401 | Bi 
Township (Washtenaw County 30.6 $318, 600 $318, 600 | $318, 60 r 
2 | School district, village of Wayne 30.0 $1, 036, 800 1, 036, 800 » IN 
4} Nankin Township School District #44 
No. 7, Wayne County 35. 6 354, 780 354, 780 
9 | Warren Consolidated School District 
No. 1, FRL 17. ¢ 88, 800 88, 800 
13 | Egelston Township School District 
No. 4 (Muskegor 24.7 39, 000 39, 000 
15 | School district No Warren Town 
ship 13.4 167, 400 167, 400 
lf Muskegon Township, district No. 2 
Jolman 20. 6 40, 200 40, 200 5) i 
17 | School district of the city of Lincoln 
Park 24.4 603, 180 603, 180 8 | hh 
18 | 5th fractional of the township of 
Farmington 23.8 121, 500 121, 500 10 | A 
20 | School district No. 3, FRL, Lake 
and Erin Township 56. 6 412, 020 : 412, 020 
24 | School district No. 1, FRL, Erin, 
Warren, and Clinton Townships 22. 4 56, 520 56, 520 | 
25 | Erin Township School District No. 6 32. 4 109, 080 109, 080 
27 | Warren Township School District | 
| No. 2, Macomb County | 12.3 96, 000 | 96, 000 | 
29 | Sterling School No. 9, FRI 12.8 20, 520 20, 520 | 
37 | Romulus Township School District 14.0 144, 720 | | 144,720 | 1} 3 
38 | Board of Education District No. 8, | 
| FRL, Dearborn Township and | } | 43 
city of Dearborn. -- 17.2 176, 040 |.....-- 2 176, 040 aie 3/1 
40 | Whitehall Rural Agricultural School 15.6 73, 200 73, 200 aecine 
| District. 7] 1 
41 | Taylor Township School District 33.0 636, 660 |._- ail 636, 660 | 
42 | Beach School District No. 5, Fruit- 206 | | 
port Township 15.0 22, 400 29, 400 ; 
202 | Fruitpert Rural! Agricultural School 15.0 49, 200 | 49, 200 | - 401 | | 
293 | School district of the city of Garden 
City 56. 8 ’ 536, 760 536, 760 
208 | District No. 8, Muskegon Township 15.6 17, 520 19, 200 36, 720 
212 | School district No. 1, Egelston Town- i 
ship... 25. 2 30, 946 63, 600 94,546 | 63, 601 
213 | School district No. 1, Muskegon | 
Township 6.6 > 25, 200 25, 200 
214 | Public schools of city of Muskegon . (4) 
216 | Huron Township School District 1) bles ‘ 
401 Redford Union Schools District No. 1 32. ¢ 4166, 020 “ 466, 020 | 


Ineligible. 
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t of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 
firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815, F 
s amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued 


the tentative ; 
-ublic Law 81 


MICHIGAN—Continued 











grant Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
Fund t Name of applicant Funds 
reserve ; Tenta- |e be , fj reserved 
Total ’ tive Firmed Tentative; Firmed Total 
Redford Township School District 44.2 $415, 800 $415, 800 y 
Bary District No. 7, Ecorse Township, 
ai = oes2 : Wayne County 33.8 232, 740 232, 740 
“wat one 339 404 | No. 5 Erin Township 42.0 687, 960 687, 960 
my 7 ' 4 Laketon Township Board of Educa 
14, 947 514, 94 tion 23.0 $57, 000 57, 000 
on 406 | Montague Township Consolidated 
om £00 School 12.2 33, 000 33, 000 
230. 140 Publie schools of the school district of 
7, the city of North Muskegon 14.6 43, 800 43, 800 ° 
814, 821 eae 108 | No. 3, FRL Royal Oak, Southfield 
202290 |. rownship 54.5 237, 240 237, 240 
ae 409 | Rawsonville Graded School District 
9 « No. 12-F 42.2 41, 580 41, 580 
R802, 2 > 9 ) 4.6 ' 
2, 209 |2, 242 School District No. 4 31.6 45, 360 45, 360 
$ Holton School District No. 5 21.4 25, 200 25, 200 
412 | Hull School Benton No. 6, Berrien 
County 47.4 108, 000 108, 000 
413 | Niles Township District No. 2 FRL 31.0 72, 900 72, 900 
414. Board of Education, Berkley 19.2 401, 760 401, 760 
9), OOD 415 | Ravenna School District No. 1 14.6 19, 800 19, 800 
170, 000 | $170, 00 416 | Board of Education of Rudyard 
z Township School District 32.8 77,040 77,040 | $43, 860 
195, 000 170, 0 4 Hile School Norton Township 2-1 15.3 33, 000 33, 000 
418 | District No. 4, Dalton Township, 
Muskegon 34.0 13, 800 13, 800 13, 800 
419 Brownstown Graded School District 
No. 11-F 20.2 19, 980 19, 980 
120 | School district No. 10 Royal Oak 
Township, Royal Oak 29.8 217, 620 217, 620 
18, 600 | $318. 6 42 Ecorse Township School District 
36, 800 No. 9 44.0 927, 720 927, 720 
422 No.2 F RL, Nankin-Dearborn Town 
54, 780 ships 20. 2 55, 620 55, 620 
88, 800 Total &, 450,746 | 1,049,040 | 9, 499, 786 439, 860 
39, 000 
MINNESOTA 
67, 400 
40, 200 5 Independent School District No. 48, 
Anoka County 21.4 $35, 280 $35, 280 
03, 180 8 | Independent School District No. 47, 
Anoka County 27.0 27,720 27, 720 
21, 500 0 | Anoka-Hennepin Independent School 
District No. 220 21.9 239, 400 239, 400 
12, 020 
Total 302, 400 302, 400 
6, 520 
19, ORO 4 
; MISSISSIPPI 
6, 000 
10, 520 
4, 720 1 Moss Point Municipal Separate 
School District 25.8 $142, 200 $142,200 | $142, 200 
60 2) Biloxi Municipal Separate 
ee 4 4 Fernwood Rural Separate Public 
3, 200 , School 53.0 $85, 950 $85, 950 $60, 000 
i aie j Pascagoula Rural Separate School 
6, 660 District 27.4 282, 439 282, 439 96, 200 
206 | Mississippi City Rural Separate 
Y, 400 Sehoo! ; 
’, 200 401 | Orange Lake Consolidated School 10.0 4, 950 4, 950 
i, 760 Total 515, 539 515,539 | 298, 400 
b, 720 


1, 546 | 63, 60 
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List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative : 
firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 81 


as amended, as of pr 14. 1954 Continued 


MISSOURI 


Priority rank 








Proj- 
ect Nal pplic ant 
N re _ Firmed 
2 | Fergus Reorganized School D 
trict R-2 39.2 
4 | Berkeley School District 17.4 
11 | Consolidated High School District 27.6 
Dixon Consolidated Scho: a7 6 
{| Rock Creek ( ol ted School 
District No 1. ( 
Schc Distric I r Gardens 1.8 
Consolid hool D N 22 
19 | Reorgar hool District No. 4 13 
2 Englewood S Dist No. 64 $ 
V4 sc} 1D the « Inde 
pendene } 
2 Reorganized District No 6 
208 | Consolidate vol D t No 6.0 
209 | North Kansa ty School District 
. a 
210 18. € 
2 t No. 124 3.1 
40) No.8 4 
4()2 «.5 
40) tr 
16.8 
404 t No 
28 5 
4) Dallas School Dist t No. 7¢ 63. ¢ 
40 Sed i Scho District N ay 0 
407 | Excelsior Sprit chool District 
No. 40 93.0 
408 | Pleasant Valley t t No. 62 51.0 
409 | Reorganized S¢ District No 9.0 
410 | Special School District of Richmond 9. 
4 The School D mith ville 12.8 
412 | Linden School District No. 72 28. 4 
Total 
MONTANA 
2 ~ ) 1) I N ( ter 
orar 71.8 
Brockt Public School Dist N 
20. 4 
12 | School District No 1, Cascade 
County 
16 | Glasgow School District 1, Higl 


School District A ( 
403 School District N 


County 131.0 
405 | School District No. 1, Pondero 
County 124 
407 Board of Edneat School District 
No. 52.8 va County 20.2 
4) School D ' N > Valley County 
Total 
NEBRASKA 
i 
l School District of the City of Bellevue 37.2 
202 School District, Omaha ‘ 
401 School District of Wahoo No. 39 ‘ 12. 2 
402 | Board of Education Schoo] District 
No. 5, Sarpy County 31.4 
403 | District No, 11, Clay County 51.8 


404 | District No. 44, Sarpy County 


Total 


1 Ineligible. 


Estimated maximum grant 

















Fund 
reserve 
rentative Firmed lotal 
$450, 341 $450, 341 
248, 464 248, 464 
$98, 580 98, 580 $90, € 
41,340 41,340 32, ¢ 
16, 640 46, 640 
168, 275 168, 275 
267, 438 438 
33, 920 33, 920 
105, 205 105, 205 
229, 490 229, 490 
52, 470 52, 470 
121, 158 121, 158 
20. 240 200, 340 
82. GSO 82 880 
162, 180 162, 180 s 
80, 560 80, 560 
71, 550 71, 550 
98, 580 98, 580 98, 580 
19, 610 19, 610 
15, 877 95, 877 
48, 760 48, 760 48, 760 
126, 140 126, 140 
70, 119 70, 119 
17,172 17,172 
37, 630 37, 630 
24, 910 24, 910 
16, 960 16, 960 
22, 419 22, 419 
, 412, 348 626, 460 s, O38, 808 557. R4 
$122,006 | $122,006 | $98, 810 
32, 224 
48, 230 48, 230 38, 160 
7 7 75, 52 
15, 370 15, 370 |. 
293, 355 293, 355 212, 495 
j J | | 
$254, 930 $254, 930 | $254, 930 
~“"49, 610 | 19, 610 |_.__- 
$11, 660 |_. } 11, 660 ‘ 
55, 120 55, 120 55, 120 
11, 660 329, 660 341, 320 310, 050 


List of 
firme 
as ai 


Wl 


202 
206 
208 


402 


403 
404 


405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 


411 
412 


413 
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st of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 
firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815, 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued 


the te nlative A 
ublic Law 81 








NEVADA 
rant Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
Fund ect Name of applicant oie 
Fetal reser v¢ \ —_— Firmed) Tentative; Firmed Total 
Mineral County High School 39.8 é $64, 624 $64, 624 $64, 624 
150, 341 Hawthorne Elementary School Dis 
248, 464 trict No.7 21.2 123, 368 123, 368 
98. 580 Son ¢ 4 Henderson School District 79.8 $498, 960 198 960 
41. 340 "99 § 201 | Las Vegas Elementary School Dis- 
-" trict No. 12 16.8 444, 080 444, OR0 
46, 640 202 | Clark County Educational District | 
No, 2 . | il.0 77, 112 81, 760 158, 872 
03 | Educational District No. 3, Clark 
Coun 41.5 83, 048 83,048 | 52,000 
Total 576, O72 796, 880 1, 372, 952 116, 624 
20. 40 ' 
52, 470 
21, 158 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
0, 340 
$2, 680 1 | School District of the town of Hamp- 
180 62, 18 ton 13.8 a $26, 500 $26, 500 = 
30), 560 21 | School District of the town of Exeter 
‘1, 550 71 - 
8, SRO OR ANY Total : | 26, 500 26, 500 0 
| | 
19. 610 
sasatiaal NEW JERSEY 
5, 877 
8, 760 in 7 
6, 140 2} Toms River schools 3.0 
. 9} Board of Education of Pemberton 
0, 119 rownship 45.6 $366, 380 | $866, 380 | $366, 830 
7 172 202 lownship of Ocean 16. 0 $29, 390 89, 390 
Ab 206 | ‘Township of Denville School District ( 
6 960 208 | School District of the Township of 
Pan Mount Holly in County of Burling- 
2, 419 ton 6.7 12, 090 42, 000 
8 80K “as o 210 | The Board of Education of the 
, : Borough of Eatontown 98.2 891, 100 891, 100 760, 000 
211 | Mine Hill Township Board of Edu 
cation 13. 6 18, 200 18, 200 
212 | Dover Board of Education ( 
213 | School District of Oceanport 23.2 75, 600 75. 600 
215 | Board of Education of Rockaway 
rownship 11.6 9, 900 19. 900 
2, 006 $98, 810 218 | Morris Hills Regional District Board 
of Education 
2, 224 222 | East Paterson ( 
223 | Jefferson Township ( 
401 | Board of Education of the city of 
Long Branch 
402 | Board of Education, Borough of West 
Long Branch 33.5 98, 700 98, 700 98, 700 
s, 230 38, 160 403 | Borough of Audubon Park 200.0 273, 700 273, 700 
404 | Board of Education, city of Brigan- 
» 525 75, 52 tine 
_ 405 | Board of Education of Haddon 
', 370 |. Township 
406 | Board of Education, city of Pleasant- 
ville 5.1 
212, 49. 407 | Board of Education, Egg Harbor 
Township (*) 
408 | Howell Township, Board of Educa- 
tion 1) 
409 | School District of Mount Olive | 
| Township (‘) 
, 930 | $254, 930 410 | School District of Netcong Borough (‘) 
411 | Lumberton Township 19.4 17,010 19, 600 39, 410 
610 |_. 412 | Victory Gardens Board of Educa- 
tion " 20. 5 
660 : 413 Borough of Hopatcong 29.2 39, 410 39, 410 
120 55, 120 — —— ——_—_|— - 
Total a ‘ 595, 210 | 1,375,780 | 1,970,990 | 1,225,080 


320 310, 050 


i Ineligible. 
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List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative ov 


List of 
firmed estimated marimum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815 





firme 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued as an 
NEW MEXICO i 
4 
Priority rank Estimated maximum grant j P 
i Name of applicant ae 4 S 
( q < 
No Penta-|rirmed) Tentative | Firmed lotal 
tive 
7 
1 | Alamogordo Municipal Board of Ed . NN 
ucation 35.0 $354,000 | $354,000 $354, Ox ; é 
2 Albuquerque Municipal Schoo) Dis ( 
trict 29. ¢ 1, 307, 500 | 1,307,500 | 193, 18 4 
5 | Gallup Municipal Board of Educa 4 B 
tion : 
8 | Santa Fe Municipal Board of Educa : 6 | F 
tion 12.4 $211, 000 211, 000 j 710 
9 | Santa Fe County 547 115, 000 115, 000 | * F 
10 | Las Cruces Union High School 26. 0 77, 500 77, 500 77. 500 
12 | Las Cruces Municipal Board of Edu 
ba cation ' 
403 | Chaves County Board of Education 54.2 26, 000 26, 000 261, 000 | ; 
404 Farmington Municipal School Dis 
trict No. 5 47.6 358, 000 358, 000 | 
405 Aztec School District No 44.8 68, 400 89, 500 157, 900 RO, AK | — 
‘ Total 752,400 | 1,854,500 2, 606, 900 740, 18 : 
att 
10 | 1 
NEW YORK 
203 | Union Free School District No. 3 of j 17 
the town of Hempstead, Nassau 19 
County 32.0 $1, 359, 920 $1, 359, 920 23 
205 | Union Free School District No. & 202 
Nassau County 2 244, 000 244, 000 208 
206 | Union Free School District No. 19, 210 
Nassau County 22.2 134, 000 134, 000 211 
7 Union Free School District No. 2 214 
Nassau County 6 300, 400 390, 400 401 
208 | Union Free Schoo] District No. 22 402 
~ Nassau and Suffolk Counties 4 457, 920 457, 920 403 
401 Union Free School Distriet No. 12 404 
town of Brookhaven 22.6 $6, OOO 6, 000 
402 Union Free School District No i 405 
Nassau County 17. € 488, 060 488, 960 
40 Union Fire School District No. 23, 406 | 
Nassau County 17.8 418, 800 418, 800 
404 | Union Free School District No. 18 407 
Nassau County 27.4 332, 400 332, 400 408 
405 Union Free School District No. 4, 404 
Suffolk County 8.2 83, 200 83, 200 
406 | Union Free School District No. 3, 410 
Suffolk County 24.8 207, 840 207, 840 411 
407 | Union Free School District No. 2, 412 
Babylon 16.8 143, 280 145, 280 
408 | Union Free School District No. 11, 413 
Suffolk County 36, 000 36, 00G 414 
409 | Central School District No. 2, Orange 
County 51.0 $361, 600 361,600 | $361, 600 415 
410 | Union Free School District No. 2, 
Hempstead 18.0 222, 480 222, 480 416 
411 | Union Free Schoo] District No. 4, 417 
Babylon 20.8 265, 680 265, 680 418 
412 | Union School District No. 13, Suffolk 419 
County 12.4 128, 880 128, 880 420 
ne ia a no a 421 
Total 4, 949, 760 361,600 | 5,311,360 361, 600 
422 
422 
424 
42! 
42t 
42 
42 
3 
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he tentative o 


List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 
tblic Law 815 


firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815, 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued 


i 


NORTH CAROLINA 








ant Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
Funds ‘a Name of applicant Funds 
reser vec No Tenta- | reser ved 
otal tive |"irmed) Tentative) Firmed rotal 
ve 
Craven County Board of Education | $256, 500 $256, 500 
4,000 $354, On New Bern city schools, Craven 
County 
17, 500 193. 18 4 Cumberland County Board of Ed 
ucation 
Beard of Education of Carteret 
County ( 
1, 000 6 | Fayetteville graded schools 11.4 : 75, 950 175, 950 
5, 000 7 | Onslow County Board of Education 17.2 149, 850 149, 850 
7, 500 77. 5K & | Elizabeth City graded schools ( 
Total 582, 300 5&2, 300 
6, 000 26, OK 
8, 000 OHIO 
7, 900 RO. 5K - 
i, 900 740, 18 4 | Fairborn City School District 29.8 $454, 350 $454, 350 | $454, 350 
Northridge loeal board of education 20.6 $150, 930 150, 930 
Mad River-Green local school distriet 18.2 61, 750 61, 750 
10 | New Carlisle-Bethel local school dis 
triet 7.8 45, 500 45, 500 |....- = 
Mad River Township local school 
district 44.4 923, 585 923,585 | 923, 585 
Xenia City Board of Education | 
) gan i | Randolph local board of education 24.2 80, 145 80, 145 
. 2 Beavercreek local school] district 32. 2 209, 390 209, 300 
000 202 | Mifflin local school beard 20.8 128, 700 | 128, 700 
208 | Wayne Township School 8.8 15, 600 | 15, 600 | 
000 21 Hebron loeal school district 29.0 74, 490 74, 490 | 
i 211 | Hamilton local school district 22. 2 158, 140 | 153,140 
400 214 | Madison local school district 14.4 54, 600 54, 600 
4) Waverly local board of education 105. 0 865, 150 865, 150 865, 150 
920 402 | Huntington local school, Chillicothe 18.8 64, 350 64, 350 | 
403 | Scioto local schoo) district 134. 7 (?) 
000 404} Clay local school district, Ports- | 
mouth 61.0 246, 350 246,350 | 246, 350 
9) 405 | Central local school district (tem- 
porary 61.0 (2) 
800 406 | Union local school district, Pike | 
| County 62. 4 47, 450 47,450 | 36,000 
400 407 | Bloom local school district 
408 | Minford local schoo] district 33.8 159, 250 159, 250 138, 450 
200 409 | Morgan Township local school dis- } | 
trict 66. 6 74, 750 74,750 | 74,750 
840 410 | Beaver local school district 86. 2 167, 050 167, 050 167, 050 
411 | Stockdale local school district 36. 4 53, 950 53,950 | 53,950 
280 412 | Western local school district (tem- | 
porary) 20. 6 46, 150 | 46, 150 | 
006 413 | Piketon local schoo!) district 127.9 702, 000 | 702,000 | 702,000 
414 | Board of Education of Jackson City 
600 | $361. 600 Schoo! district 36.0 241, 800 241,800 | 241, 800 
415 | Union local school district, Scioto | 
480 County 22.8 26, 650 | 26, 650 |.. 
416 | Valley local board of education | 81.6 518, 700 518,700 | 518, 700 
680 417 | Truro local board of education 45.8 387, 400 387,400 | 387, 400 
418 | Wheelersburg local schools | 25.0 109, 200 109,200 | 61,750 
S80) 419 | Brush Creek Township | | 
420 | Plymouth local board of education 5.0 15, 600 | 15, 600 
560 361, 600 421 | Strongsville Village local school dis- | 
|  triet 8.2 | 23, 400 | 23, 400 
422 | Jersey local board of education | | | 
423 | Carroll local schoo) district 16. 2 26,000 | 26, 000 
424 | Savannah-Olear Creek-Butler local | | 
school district (') | | 
425 | Rush Township local } 26.6 58, 500 58,500 | 58, 500 
426 | Johnstown-Monroe local board of | 
education ( | j 
427 Madison local school district 28.6 163, 215 163, 215 
428 | Liberty Union local board of educa- | | 
tion | 10.2] 20, 800 | 20, 800 | oe 
Ineligible. 


3 Temporary. 
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List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 
jirmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815, 


last of 








~ = . . firme 
, e of O5/ . ‘ 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued as ar 
OHIO—Continued 
Priority rank | Estimated maximum grant | 
Proj | va ona ici 2 , 
ect Name of applicant | h.—J ! ‘ 
r a. reser Vec ’ Cc 
N i Firmed| Tentative Firmed Total | No 
429 Southeast local school district, New ; W 
Milford, Portage County 22.0 $75, 465 $95, 550 $171, 015 
430 Olmstec ills local board of e« i 
43 ylm ~s : i inc 10 | 8 
tion 10.9 60, 450 60, 450 
431 | Chillicothe City School District 11.2 174, 850 174, 850 | 903 | Sc 
432 | Board of Education, Worthington | — 
_Exempted Village School District 401 | C 
433 Etna, Kirkersville, and Pataskala 402 | N 
; Saat : 03 | H 
Total a, 906, 685 | 5,869,435 | 6,775, 1290 |$4, 929, 78 ‘ 
44 |G 
OKLAHOMA 405 | B 
in 406 | Si 
1 | Independent School District No. 52, 407 | S 
Oklahoma County 32.8 $240, 300 $707, 000 $947, 300 | $707, 000 408 | N 
2 Independent School District No. 8, 
Comanche County 27.6 2 742, 800 742, 800 350, 000 
4 Independent School District No. 80, 
McAlester 14.4 120, 000 120, 000 
1] Board of Education, Independent } 
School District No. 20, Cleveland 
County 9.2 84, 000 A | 84, 000 
15 Board of Education, Dependent 1 5 
Schonl District No. 46, Oklahoma 
County 23. 6 . 27, 500 27, 500 2)| 7 
20 | Independent Separate Schooi Di 
trict 1-89, Oklahom i1.8 145, 500 145, 500 $3.9 
402 Independent District Tulsa 401 d 
County 20.8 39, 000 39, 000 402 | I 
403 Broken Arrow School, Independent 
District No. 3, Tulsa Coeur 17.8 60, 500 60, 500 
40 Hartshorne School District No. 1, / 
Pittsburg County 42. 6 87, 500 87, 590 87, 500 
407 Independent ool District No. 27, 
Rogers County 13.8 19, 000 19, 000 
408 | Independent School District No. 12 
Pulsa County 26. 4 44, 590 44, 500 44, 500 
409 | Bixby Independent School District 1/¢§ 
No. 4, Tulsa County 6.0 13, 500 eatin 13, 500 |. i 
410 | Independent District No. 19, Ard- 6) ] 
more, Carter County 25. 7 . J 85, 000 85, 000 85, 000 
411 | Independent District No. 1, MeclIn- 207 
tosh County 35. 4 60, 500 60, 500 60, 500 
412 | Independent District No. 33, Creek 
County 9.4 Fae OEE hind <naedinon } 72, 500 
413 Independent School District No. 1, | | 
of Tulsa County 14.0 1, 433, 500 --<«| 1, 433, 500 |... 
414 Owasso School District No. 11, Tulsa 
County 38.0 } 50, 000 50, 000 50, 000 
f ' — pat itiaeati caine - 
Total _..| 1,989, 300 | 2,043,300 | 4,032, 600 |1, 384, 500 * 
Sas annette dais 401 
OREGON 402 
403 
401 | Wasco County School District No. 9 ; 82.0 r ‘ (?) fom - i bihthen 403 | 
402 | School District No. 19, Lane County | Fer... $136,000 | $136, 000 . 404 
Total ; 136,000 | 136,000 |-....... 405 | 
| | 406 


2? Temporary 


i Ine 
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ve tle > or ‘ 2 ‘ he . 

bl ae . List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 

tc Law i ee . : rf : tk 

: aw So] firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815, 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ant . 
: Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
Funds I ' 
reserved t Name of applicant a 
otal No Tenta- | an : i ‘ reserve 
tive Firmed! Tentative! Firmed Total 


Warminster Township School Dis 


1, O1 trict 15.8 $66, 950 $66, 950 
0, 450 10 | School District of the Borough of 
4" S50) Glenolden 9.8 i | 
| #3 | School District of the Borough of 
Middletown 30.4 278, 265 278, 265 | 
401 | Carlisle School District 13.0 $279, 11¢ 279, 110 
402 | Monoca Borough School District ( 
190 |$4. 999. 7 403 Hammon 1 ownship School District, ; sa FS oe 
ranklin County 8. 2 13, 650 fs 13, 650 
404 | Greene Township School District, 
Franklin County ( 
405 Baden Borough School District ( 4 
406 | School District of the Borough of | 


Chambersburg 





: 40) Silver Spring Township 
17, 300 | $707, 000 408 Mont Alto School District ( 
2, 800 350, 000 Total 358, 865 279, 110 637,975 
10, 000 
RHODE ISLAND 
4, 000 . 
1 | School Committee of Town of 
Middletown 14.4 $282, 720 $282, 720 | $282, 720 
7, 500 2} Town of North Kingston School 
Department 22.0) 215, 580 215, 580 
500 ; lown of Portsmouth 43.8 sinten 240, 720 240, 720 240), 720 
401 Newport School System 26. 6 506, 100 506, 100 506, 100 
9, 000 402 Town of Jamestown, Newport 
County 6. 2 9. 000 9. 000 
0, 500 
Total 1, 254,120 | 1, 254,120 |1, 029, 540 
7, 590 87, 500 
9, GOO SOUTH CAROLINA 
4, 500 44, 500 
. 1 | Summerville School District No. 2 of £6 Bo kakodeen $53, 100 $53, 100 
3, 500 | .. - Dorchester County. 
» ai ‘ 6 | Beaufort County School District | 
900 | 85, 000 No. 1 ie oa 76, 050 | 
J 207 Ihe school district of Aiken County 19.1 - + 1, 154, 250 
), 500 60, 500 , : | 
| 
“ | Total ‘ ~--eenn-~| 1, 283, 400 | 1, 288, 400 0 
», 500 
3, 500 |_. oe ena 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
), 000 50, 000 
» 600 1, 384, 500 2| Rapid City Independent School 
District of Pennington County__. (‘) » . - > tae 
401 | Yankton Independent School] Dis- i 
trict < 30.0 ais $75, 350 75, 350 $75, 350 
402 | Edgemont Independent Schoo] Dis- 
trict of Fall River County ‘ . J 
403 | Provo School District No. 25, Fall 
-<--- 403 River County 18.0 $16, 500 aed 16, 500 
, 000 404 | District school building of Shannon 
; County . 79.4 eas d 
, 000 405 | District School of Todd County No. 1 18.9 ' a 4 4 
406 | Pierre Independent School District 27.4 159, 940 159, 940 159, 940 
Total eke 16, 500 235, 290 251, 790 235, 200 


1 Ineligible. 





aoe 
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List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority inder and the tentative or last o 
firmed estimated mazrimum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815 jen 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued as ¢ 


TENNESSEE 


Priority index Estimated maximum grant 


Proj- 
Proj- . set 
ect Name applicant Funds No 
No Tenta : reserved , 
tive Firmed, Tentative Firmed Total 
62 | § 
2 Anderson County Board of Educa . 
tion ( 65 | | 
3 | Murfreesboro Board of Education 10.2 £38, 250 $38, 250 
4 | Franklin County Board of Education 69 | | 
5 | City board of education, Harriman 8.6 76, 500 76, 500 : 
6 | Manchester city schools 1k. 3 $32, 130 32, 130 7 | | 
7 | Hawkins County Board of Education “al 
10 | City board of education, Tullahoma 14.4 87, 210 87, 210 : 
12 | Roane County Board of Education 22.0 290, 606 290, 606 -- 
13 | Rutherford County School Commis , 
sion 
1h City board of education, Clarksvilk 8.6 81, 600 81, 600 208 | | 
16 | Gibson County Board of Education 1 || 
Gibson County 3.8 100, 470 100, 470 915 | 
17 | Loudon County Board of Education 10.0 113, 220 113, 220 216 
401 | Rockwood Board of Mayor and ' 
! Commissioners 8.2 34, 170 34, 170 18 
402 | Rogersville City Board of Education, 219 
Hawkins County 15.0 36, 210 36, 210 F 
403 | Blount County Schoo] District 32.6 70, 890 70, 890 $70, 8H 9 
404 | Clinton City, 8. Dak 34.4 70, 380 70, 380 70, 000 298 
Total . 410, 040 621, 596 | 1, 031, 636 140, 8% 230 
om = 401 
rEXAS 402 
403 
2 | Ysleta Independent School District 33. 2 $386, 200 $537, 625 $923,825 | $506, 00K 404 
6 | DeKalb Independent School Dis 
trict 33. 2 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 405 
8 | Independent School District of City 406 
of El Paso > 
9 | Vidor Independent School District 22. 4 104, 850 104, 850 407 
10 | Hooks Independent School District 10. 2 33, 000 33, 000 408 
11 | Grand Prairie Independent School 
District 32.4 406, 500 406, 500 406, 500 404 
12 | Brazoria Independent School Dis- ’ 410 
trict 28.4 42,300 42,300 4ll 
16 | Rosen Heights Independent School 
District ( 412 
19 | Texarkana Independent School Dis- 
trict 8.4 110, 500 | _. 110, 500 
20 | Castleberry Common School Dis- 
trict a 15.2 . 112, 000 112, 000 
21 | Kingsville Independent School Dis- - 
trict 9.2 204, 250 7 204, 250 148, 200 
22 | Birdville Independent School Dis- om tes 
trict 25.0 207, 750 ‘ 207, 750 
27 | Friendship Rural High School Dis- 3 
trict ‘ 35.0 3 196, 650 196, 650 196, 650 4 
29 | Edgewood Independent School Dis- 
trict isiateoas . =e 19.0 343, 000 sued 343, 000 
33 | South San Antonio Independent | 
Sehool District 13.6 Ss 97, 000 Sal a 97, 000 ; — 
38 | Harlondale Independent School Dis- 
trict pene ‘ 8.4 168, 000 : 168, 000 ae 
39 | Wainwright Common School Dis- 
trict W-21 . Ja cae 34.8 ‘ 36, 000 36, 000 36, OO ! 
48 | Macedonia Common Schoo! District 3 
No, 39. ot . 16.6 19, 000 e 19, 000 > 
49 | Flour Bluff Independent School Dis- 4 
itch...) 43.9 |... 126, 350 126,350 | 126, 350 6 
51 | Channelview Independent School 
District .. 18.4 53, 550 53, 550 7 
52 | Southside Rural High School Dis- 8 
trict No. 17 9.0 16, 500 r 16, 500 |_. 
60 | Mineral Wells Independent School 9 
District 42.8 490, 700 490,700 | 490, 70 ; 10 
61 {Colorado Common Schoo] District j il 
No. 36 ‘i 54.2 .| 177,650 177,650 | 177,65 at 
1 Ineligibk 
tio 
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ant Proj- 
Fund t 
reserve No 
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oY 
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7A 
7, 210 
10, 606 79 
ARS 
21. 800 
=, 11 
Ww, 470 ! 
[3, 220 16 
4,170 18 
19 
6, 210 
"0, 890 $70, S&H ») 
0, 380 70, OX 298 
1,636 | 140, 8o 230 
401 
402 
403 
3,825 | $506, 00K 404 
0, ODO 100. Om 405 
406 
4, 850 407 
3, 000 408 
6, 500 406, * 40 
410 
2, 300 4ll 
412 
0, 500 
2, 000 
250 148, 200 
7,750 ’ 
3 
6, 650 196, 65 4 
3, 000 
7, 000 Je. 
Ss, OOO a 
6, 000 36, OO l 
¥, 000 ‘ 
4 
6, 350 126, 350 6 
3, 550 7 
Bs 
5, 500 
9 
), 700 490, 70 10 
il 
650 177, 65 17 
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rEXAS—Continued 
Priority index K 
Name of applicant 
pany Firmed)| Tentative 
Sundeen Independent School Dis- 
trict ‘ 
Florence Hill Common School Dis 
trict No, 87 13.0 
East and Mount Houston Independ 
ent School District 23 $195, 300 
Irving Independent School District 24.6 272, 850 
Gatesville Independent School Dis 
trict . 
Angleton Independent School Dis 
trict 30.6 143, 100 
Connally Consolidated Independent 
School District 419.0 
Sequin Independent School District 
Garland Independent School] District 30,2 70, 900 
San Marcos Independent School 
District, Hays County 1.0 
Big Spring Independent 
New Braunfels Independent School 
District 7.6 45, 000 
Natalie Independent School District 
Duncanville Independent School 
District 28. 2 
Sheldon Independent School District 65. 2 05, 750 
A.and M. Consolidated Independent 
School District 17.6 57, 500 
Garner Common School District No 
83 62.4 
Victoria Independent School District 19.0 247, 500 
San Felipe Independent School Dis- 
trict . 
Bryan Independent School District 10.0 113, 000 
Wheatland Consolidated School Dis 
trict No. 38 13.0 
De Sota Independent School District 
Sowers Consolidated School District 
No. 51 
Gainesville Board of Education 25.0 150, COO 
Del Rio Independent School District 42.4 
Shady Grove Consolidated School 
District No. 3 19. 6 
Cedar Hill Independent School Dis- 
trict 
Total 3, 498, 800 
UTAH 
Weber County School District 12.0 
Davis County School District. 22. 4 
Total 
VIRGINIA 
The County of Princess Anne 40. 5 
The County School Board of Fairfax 
County 29. 2 
City of Norfolk ( 
The City School Board of the City of 
Warwick 98.8 
The city of Hampton 24.8 
County School Board of Norfolk 
County 7.2 
Che County of Arlington 13.9 $1, O11, 600 
City of Falls Church 28 
City of Portsmouth 11.0 
County School Board of Prince Wil- 
liam County 21.8 


! Ineligible. 
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Firmed 


$126, 300 


000 


186, 200 


84, 000 


4, 500 


2, 830, 975 


$253, 550 
613, 250 


866, SOO 


$475, 000 


2, 207, 400 


¥1¥, 860 
829, 800 
1, 467 


600 


123, 000 
418, 200 


216, 000 


stimated Maximum grant 


Total 


$126, 300 


> 


12, 000 


195, 300 


72, BH 


, 200 
270, 900 


84, 000 


45, 000 


4, 500 
105, 750 


57, 500 
42, 5) 
SO) 
13, 000 


1, O00 


150, 000 
223, 500 


9, 500 


, 329, 775 


$253, 550 
613, 250 


886, 800 | 


$475, 000 


207 


400 


919 


829 


so) 
SOU 


467 
Ol 
123 
118, 


600 
600 
000 
200 


216, 000 
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List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 
firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 815, 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954 


Funds 
reserved 


$126, 300 


86, 200 


223, SOO 


2, $21, 050 


$475, 000 


960, 000 


444, 625 


750, 000 


123, 000 
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List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority inder and the tentative or List « 
Sirmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 805, Public Law 815. fir? 
as amended, as of Apr. 15, 1954—Continued as 
VIRGINIA—Continued 
Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
nal ies ai ceili Funds Pro} 
No : ete: hin reserved ect 
tive Firmed| Tentative Firmed Total No 
201 | County School Board of James City 16.0 $75, 600 5, 600 201 
202 The County of Nottoway 9.6 $207, 480 207, 480 
401 County School Board of Accomack 
Count 
402 School District of the Count of 
Montgomery 0.4 171, 000 171, 000 
List 
Total 1, 219, 080 | 6, 903, 460 | 8, 122, 540 |$2,757,62 
Shor 
WASHINGTON 
l Renton School No. 403, King County 11.8 $216, 340 
2 South Central School District No. 40¢€ 16.6 89, 784 Pro) 
4 | Clover Park School District 400 22. 4 5 , ect 
Franklin Pierce School District No Nx 
402 
Kent School District No. 415 13.4 114, 260 114, 260 
13 | Edmonds School District No. 15 2 
17 Kennewick School District No. 17 19.9 261, 000 6 
18 | Highline Public Schools, District 401 25. 5 971, 094 
2 Peninsula School District No. 401 10.4 37, 700 
24 Mukilteo School District No. ¢ 12.0 40, 600 
2¢ King County School District No. 408 34.2 295, 278 
2 | University Place School District 7.6 18, 560 
32 | Granger School District No. 204 9.8 55, 100 $50, 000 
37 | Bridgeport School District No. 75 39.1 39.1 73, 544 407 
41 Bainbridge Island School District 410 
No. 3038 411 
42 Moses Lake School District No. 161 36. 4 263, 434 477, 862 741, 206 477, 862 412 
4 Federal Way § 00] District No. 210 36. 6 165, 300 165, 300 5 413 
46 | Central Valley School District No. 356 ( 
19 | Warden Schoo! District No. 146-161 44.0) 31, 320 31, 320 31, 320 414 
4 Othello Consolidated Schoo] District 41! 
147-163-—55 50. 6 31, 842 84, 912 116, 754 
Shoreline School District No. 412 
52 | Vancouver Schoo! District No. 37 
53 Auburn School District No. 408 9.4 145, 638 81, 200 226, 838 
55 Ephrata School District N« 65, 
Grant County, and 55-J, Dougla 
County 9.0 42, 920 42, 920 
59 | South Kitsap School District 402, 
Kitsap County 10.2 113, 100 113, 100 40) 
208 Lyle Schoo] D ict No. R40 107.0 Temp 403 
401 | Quincey Schoo] District No. 144 16.8 49, 068 419, 068 
Total 2, 553, 970 | 1,379, 646 | 3,933,616 | 559, 182 
WISCONSIN 
203 | City of Baraboo 3.8 $18, 000 $18, 000 
402 | Joint Schoo] District No. 3, Poynette, 
Columbia County 11.8 13, 800 13, 800 i ‘ - 
403 | Lodi District, Joint No. 1 22.1 45, 000 45, 000 
S 404 Wisconsin Dells Public Schools 19, 800 19, O80 ; 
405 Wisconsin Dells Union Free High - 
School] 23. 6 23, 400 23, 400 
: 4( 
Total 120,000 | 120,000 |__. 
| i | 
ALASKA 
1 Kodiak Independent School District, 
Kodiak | $32, 500 
4 | Palmer Independent School District 15.1 $245, 875 | 346, 750 | 4 
5 | Anchorage Independent School District 25. 2 412, 931 1, 340, 430 | $927, 500 
201 | Fairbanks School District 17.0 252, 500 
401 Board of Education, Territory of j 
Alaska 71.0 214, 000 214, 000 214, 000 
Total 658, 805 | 1, 527,375 | 2, 186, 180 |1, 141, 500 


1 Ineligible. 
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tentative o List of applicants showing the tentative or firmed priority index and the tentative or 


lic Law 816 firmed estimated maximum grant for each applicant under sec. 305, Public Law 814, 
as amended, as of Apr 15, 1954—Continued 








HAWAII 
it 
Priority index Estimated maximum grant 
Fund Pro f 
reserves ect Name of applicant ee 
La lo , ; eserved 
: lenta- | pirmed| Tentative| Firmed otal 
tive 
600 
120 201 Rural Oahu School District 27.4 $2, 164, 850 $2, 165, 850 
rotal 2 165, 850 2, 165, 850 
O00 
40 |$27 List oF APPLICANT ScHOOL Districts, Sec. 401, Pupnic Law 815 (as AMENDED 
40 |$2,757,¢ 
Show ng tentative priority, amount requeste d, and funds reserved as of Apr 15, 1954 
ARIZONA 
$40) 
784 } 
al ect Name and address of district Pen tative Amount Amout : 
Ne p rity requested reserved 
260 ” 
ae 2 | Elementary School District No. 4, Maricopa County 6.0 $163, 000 
DOA ( Yuma County School District No. 27, Yurma County 71 80. THO 
4 2 Coolidge School District No. 21, Pinal County 45.4 180, 250 
a 401 Elementary School District No. 7, Graham County 75. ( 43, 500 
mA 402 | Globe High School, Gila County 0 148, 200 
403 Mesa High School District, Maricopa County 4.0 47, 000 
er - 4044 | Chinle Elementary School District No. 2, pache 
) $50, 000 County aM). ( 835. 000 $221. 000 
44 107 Maricopa Elementary District No. 20, Pinal County 9. 2 30, 000 
4110 | Coolidge High School District No. 21, Pinal County 60.8 95, 000 
=. 411 Campe Verde No, 28, Yavapai County 40). ( 30, OOK 24, 000 
477, 862 412 | Seligman High School District, Yavapai County, No. 40 56, 8 38, 000 
413 Whiteriver Elementary Schoo! District No. 20, Navaho 
+4 : County 200. 0 465, 650 374, 660 
ra 31, 320 414 | Tuba City Elementary No. 15, Coconino County 179. 6 649, 177 630, 000 
Ls 415 | Fort Thomas Union High School District No. 7 Graham 
54 County 92.0 81, 000 
338 Notal 3, 185, 527 1, 849, 660 
120) FLORIDA 
00 
D 104 Glades County School District No, 1, Glades County 20.3 $51, 300 
OR 408 lax School District No. 1, Hendry County 6.8 31, OOF 
16 9, 182 Total 82, 300 
IDAHO 
00 - a . : 
5 | Class A School District No. 55, Bingham County 42.4 $446, 718 $369, 6120 
00 A 
00 
80) KANSAS 
DO 
- 404 | Powhattan Common School District No. 80, Brown 
00 s County 0 $139, 423 
i 
MINNESOTA 
10 | 12 | Independent Common School District No. 3, Cass 
50) County (Cass Lake 45.0 $308, 000 $274, 000 
30 | $927. 500 401 | Independent School District No. 95, Beltrami County | 
at. 27,6 (Redlake | 122.9 1, 288, 925 600, 375 
} 
0 | 214 000 Total... 1, 596, 925 $874, 375 
“) | 1, 141, 500 
44672—54 48 





soils 
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Showing tentative priority, amount requested, and funds reserved as of Apr. 15 
g I / I é 
1954—Continued 












MONTANA 5 

Proj lates sch 
ect Name and address of district Pentative Amount Amount Th; 
ny priority requested reserved Ch 
. fun 

4 | 3d Class School District No. 5, Phillips County 128. 6 $21, 200 $20 

5 | Wolf Point Schoo! District No. 45, Roosevelt County 23. 5 220, 000 st 

t Brockton Public School District No. 55, Roosevelt sta 

County 144.7 160, 000 sul 

8 | Schoo] District No. 12, Blaine County 75.6 300, 000 $200, 000 : 

9 | School District No. 9, Sanders County 73.2 64, 725 out 
10 Joint Schoo! District No, 8, Lake-Missoula County 2. 2 71, 990 « 
13 | Lame Deer Schoo! District No. 6, Rosebud County 130.0 327, 969 240, 000 -J* 
14 | School District No. 9, Glacier County 89.2 254, 000 182, 000 hike 
l Schoo! District No. 14, Blaine County 57.2 100, 000 
18 | Elmo District No. 22, Lake County 18.0 3, 750 al 

402 | Pryor Publ choo! District No. 2, Big Horn County 85. 5 48, 356 . | 4 
404 | School District No. 27, Lodge Grass, Big Horn County {7.3 200, 000 125, 000 le 
406 | Poplar School District No. 9, Roosevelt County 45.3 99, 875 92, 000 tra 
408 | School] District No. 29, Big Horn County 47.8 53, 000 | 
409 | School District No.7, Medicine Lake, Sheridan County 19.6 53, 371 me 
410 | Board of Trustees Schoo! District 17H, Big Horn County 50. 1 560, 000 
412 | No. 7 Old Agency, Glacier County 144.6 80, 000 
rotal 2, 618, 236 839, 000 " 
. we 
NEVADA 
401 Swayne School District, Elko County 130. 7 $325, 000 $287, 000 
402 Duckwater Public School District, Nye County 130. 5 65, 000 57, 518 
Total 390, 000 344, 518 
NEW MEXICO Di 
201 Ruidoso Municipa! Schoo! District, Lincoln County 51.4 $186, 000 $186, 000 
401 | Independent District No. 22, San Juan County 151.1 922, 900 705, 714 
402 | McKinley County Board of Education, Duckwater 
County 144.1 600, 000 300, 000 
406 | Grant Municipal Schoo! District No. 2, Valencia County 59. 7 805, 000 In 
407 Municipal Schoo] District No. 1, Sandoval County 200, 000 
Total 2, 713, 900 1,191,714 
st Ot 
OHIO 
211 | Hamilton Local Schoo! District, Franklin County 22.2 $370, 500 $300, 00 
OKLAHOMA 
401 Colony Public School, Washita County 52.4 $165, 000 $60, 000 
405 Bell Public School District No. 33, Adair County 159.0 175, 400 130, 000 
406 Wickliffe Department District No. 35, Mayes County 97.8 95, 313 64, 000 
Total 435, 713 254, 000 iH 
UTAH 
401 Uintah School District 33.0 $309, 355 | ~ 
WISCONSIN 
401 | Crandon Joint District No. 1, Forest County 14.4 $76, 380 
106 Joint School District No. 8, Shawano County 8.8 100, 000 
Total 176, 380 
Grand tot 12, 464, 977 $6, 022, 887 





NS 


Apr. 15, 


Amount 
reserved 


$200, 000 


240, 000 
182, 000 


25, 000 
92, 000 


839, 000 


$287, 000 
57, 518 


344, 518 


$186, 000 
705, 714 


300, 000 


1, 191, 714 


$300, 00 


$60, 000 
130, 000 
64, 000 


254, 000 


$6, 022, 887 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator THyr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hazevtine. The budget request for technical services for the 
school construction program for the fiscal year 1955 is $850,000 
This amount—which will require an average staff of 117—will be 
funded by new authorizations out of program funds of $650,000 plus 
$200,000 which is available out of prior years authorizations. The 
staffing level is indicated in table II1, the administrative expense 
summary. Provision is made for 82 man-years of engineering skills 
out of total of 97.4 man-years allocated to direct processing costs. 

Senator Tuy. There is a table on this, here, and this table will 
likewise be made part of the record, which breaks down the man-years 
and breaks down the items of expense involved. Because | notice 
here it is engineering, legal, project accounting and auditing, travel, 
transportation, communication, printing, et cetera. That will be 
made a part of the record. 

The table referred to follows: ) 


TABLE III. School construction program summary of administrative expenses 
Public Law 815 as amended) 


President's budget 


al 1052 ‘stim » 10%. 
Actual 19 Estimate 1954 estimate 1955 
Man- Man Man 
years Amount years Amount years Amount 
Direct processing costs 
Engineering 73.7 $472, 806 76.1 $510, 500 82.0 $544. 10K 
Legal 6.6 #2, 990 52 36, 500 5.4 39, 000 
Project accounting and audit 9.0 50, 199 6.4 37, 600 7.0 41, 900 
Financial analysis 2.7 17, 910 3.0 19, 000 3.0 19, 000 
Subtotal 92.0 583, 995 90.7 603, 600 97.4 644, 000 
Indirect costs 22. 5 133, 597 18.7 111, 400 19.7 116, 000 
lotal personal services 114. 5 717, 592 109. 4 715, 000 117.1 760, 000 
Other objects of expense 
Travel. BA, 146 38, 700 42, 700 
rransportation of things 1, 010 1, 200 1, 200 
Communications services 20, 167 19, 200 19, 500 
Pripting.apd reproduction 3, 947 4, 200 4, 000 
Other contractual services 6, 653 6, 900 7, 000 
Supplies and materials 1, 368 9, 600 10, 000 
Equipment 289 325 100 
Taxes and assessments 819 77 1, 000 
A wards 3 
Penalty mail 4, 100 4, 500 
Subtotal other objects 7, 402 85, 000 90, 000 
lotal, school construction : 114.5 793, 904 109. 4 800, 000 117.1 850), OOO 
Recapitulation, personal services 
Departmental 28. 6 173, 419 24.1 144, 700 25. 2 L134, 200 
Field 85.9 144, 173 85. 3 70, 300 91.9 605, 800 
Total 114.5 717, 592 109. 4 715, 000 117.1 760, 000 


SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Hazevtine. By and large the activities of the Office of the 
Administrator are conducted through the staff of the regional offices. 
I might add that the original assignment to this Agency is based upon 
the fact that the Community Facilities Service has had many years'of 
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experience in the administration and operation of Federal grant-in-aid 
construction programs. 

I will be pleased to answer such questions as you may wish to ask 
with respect to our operations under the school construction program. 

Senator Tuyp. I have no question, unless you wish to specifically 
highlight some other phase of it. Once you bave submitted or ap- 
proved an application, and it is on the basis of the plan submitted, 
which gives you the specifications and all that is involved, then do 
you supervise it, check on it from there on out, to see if there was full 
compliance with what was originally approved? 

Mr. Hazevtine. In our regional offices, our regional and area 
engineers keep a constant check on the construction until it is com- 
pleted, and we certify completion. 

Senator THye. So that there is no question as to what the costs are, 
and there is no question as to whether the Federal Government have 
paid in more than what had been agreed to from the standpoint of the 
portion that shall be Federal and the portion that shall be local? 

Mr. Hazevtine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz. That concludes this item. 


St. ExvizaBetus Hospitrau 


STATEMENTS OF DR. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL, DR. ADDISON M. DUVAL, ASSISTANT 
SUPERINTENDENT, S. B. WILSON, MAINTENANCE OFFICER, 
F. M. HALL, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER, ST. ELIZABETHS 
HOSPITAL; E. W. GOODWIN, CHIEF MECHANICAL ENGINEER, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; 
AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses: For expenses necessary for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of the hospital, including purchase of clothing for patients and cooperation 
with organizations or individuals in the scientific research into the nature, causes, 
prevention and treatment of mental illness, [$2,417,000] $2,445,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate | $2, 520,000 $2, 417, 000 $2, 445, 000 
Transferred from “Promotion and further development of 





vocational education, Office of Education’’ 


Public Law 286 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources _- 


Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


Comparative transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
General Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 


tion, and Welfare”’ 


Total obligations 


Not! 
indiger 
board (32 D. C, code 401-416). 


2, .20, 000 


9, 505, 031 
801, 292 
12, 826, 323 
—0, 803 


12, 735, 520 


—3, 520 


12, 732, 000 


1, 575 


2, 418, 575 
9, 557, 945 

820, 922 
12, 797, 442 


12, 797, 442 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the District of Columbia for care of 
t patients and miscellaneous items such as cafeteria sales, sales <f scrap, and receipts for officers’ 


12, 797, 442 | 


2, 445, 000 
9, 756, 940 
834, 463 
13, 036, 403 


13, 036, 403 


13, 036, 403 








Tota 
Full 
Ave 


Ave 


01 


02 
03 
4 
05 
06 
07 
Oo 
09 
13 
15 


De 
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nt-in-aid Obligations by activities 

h to ask 1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 
rogram. Description | | : 

cifically } Positions | Amount Positions Amount Positions Amount 


1 or ap- 





| ° 1. Operation and maintenance | 
mitted, of hospital 2,550 | $12, 426, 935 2, 584 $12, 641, 049 +34 | +$214, 114 
2. Operation of farm 10 57, 153 | 10 57, 183 |.. 
then do Operation of cafeteria 13 69, 454 13 69, 454 
was full {. Training program 3 243, 900 34 268, 747 +24, 847 
Total obligations_. 2, 607 12, 797, 442 2, 41 13, 036, 403 +34 +238, 961 


nd area 


is com- Obligations by objects 


sts are, 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
nt have 
t of the Total number of permanent positions 2 WOT 2 607 9 
real? Full-time equivalent of all other positions 65 65 
Average number of all employees 2, 492 2, 528 2, 





A verage Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 


Average salary $3, 625 $3, 666 $3, 702 

Average grade G8-3.8 GS-3.8 GS-38 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 

Average Salary $3, 116 $3, 147 $3, 172 

Average grade CPC-4.0 CPC-+4.0 CPC+4.0 


NDENT, 01 Personal services 
STANT Permanent positions $8, 440, 681 $8, 704, 420 $8, 821, 607 











“ Other positions 14, 735 14, 700 14, 700 
Tre eS Yr { » , ) " 5A, 7 ne 7 

‘FICER, Prainees (interns and residents 143, 923 156, 700 156, 700 
Student nurses ‘ 41, 323 31, 200 31, 200 
.BETHS Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 23, 25% 23, 665 24, 650 
Payment above basic rates 349, 600 449, 600 

INEE 
R, Total personal services... ), 029, 268 9, 280, 285 9, 398, 457 
P OFFI- 02 Travel 3, 345 1, 000 1,000 
3 Transportation of things 5, 748 5, 750 5, 750 
LFARE: 04 Communication services 9, 634 11, 211 11, 436 
’ 05 Rents and utility services 87, O17 87, 010 87, O10 
DHEW 06 Printing and reproduction 11, 471 l 11, 470 
07 Other contractual services . 55, 673 38, 500 
08 Supplies and materials 3, 254, 514 3 3, 267, 880 
09 Equipment 301, 339 150, 000 243, 210 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 740 740 740 
d opera- l Taxes and assessments _- 14. 905 17, 400 19. 900 
peration Subtotal 12, 773, 654 12, 846, 392 13, 085, 353 
, causes, Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 41, 654 48, 950 48, 950 
Total obligations 12, 732, 000 12, 797, 442 13, 036, 4C3 


{nalysis of erpenditures 
5 estimate 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
$2, 445, 000 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year $875, 128 2, 970 $825, 000 
- Obligations incurred during the year 12, 735, 520 442 13, 036, 403 
2, 445, 000 13, 610, 648 13, 620, 412 13, 861, 403 
9, 756, 940 Deduct 
834, 463 Adjustment in obligations of prior years 6, 056 
Reimbursements 10, 306, 323 10, 378, 867 10, 591, 403 
13, 036, 403 Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 14, 854 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 822, 970 825, 000 870, 000 
13, 036, 403 Total expenditures 2, 460, 445 2, 416, 545 2, 400, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 1, 614, 056 1, 503, 575 1, 575, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 846, 389 822, 970 825, 000 


13, 036, 403 


or care of 
r officers’ 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES 


Major repairs and preservation of buildings and grounds: For miscellaneous 
construction, alterations, repairs, and equipment, on the grounds of the hospital, 
including preparation of plans and specifications, advertising, and supervision 
of construction, [$399,500] $709,000: Provided, That any part of this amount 
may be transferred to the General Services Administration: Provided further, 
That there is hereby authorized to be errs from the revenues of the District 
of Columbia for each fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1955, a proportionate share 
of the estimated cost of major repairs and improvements to existing buildings and 
facilities and construction of new buildings and facilities at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, 
in the same ratio to the total estimated cost thereof in any such year as the estimated 
average number of patients for which the District of Columbia is responsible bears to 
the estimated average number of all patients for such year. Estimates for the appro- 
priations herein authorized shall be based uvon estimated patient loads and estimates 
of cost approved by the Bureau of the Budget, and any amounts appropriated under 
this authority shall be paid, upon request of the Superintendent and without advance 
audit or certification, to the applicable appropriations of the hospital. 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


The following additional proviso has been added to the appropriation language 
covering miscellaneous construction, alterations, repairs, and equipment, on the 
grounds of the hospital, including preparation of plans and specifications, ad- 
vertising, and supervision of construction: “ Provided further, That there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated from the revenues of the District of Columbia for 
each fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1955, a proportionate share of the esti- 
mated cost of major repairs and improvements to existing buildings and facilities 
and construction of new buildings and facilities at Saint Elizabeths Hospital, in 
the same ratio to the total estimated cost thereof in any such year as the esti- 
mated average number of patients for which the District of Columbia is responsible 
bears to the estimated average number of all patients for such year. Estimates 
for the appropriations herein authorized shall be based upon estimated patient 
loads and estimates of cost approved by the Bureau of the Budget, and any 
amounts appropriated under this authority shall be paid, upon request of the 
Superintendent and without advance audit or certification, to the applicable 
appropriations of the hospital.”’ 

The purpose of this language change is to provide authority after June 30, 1955 
for the sharing on a prorated basis of the costs of construction and major repairs 
at Saint Elizabeths Hospital between the Federal Government and the District 
of Columbia government The sharing of such costs is in accordance with the 
sense of the reports of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees made a 
year ago in declining to appropriate funds for plans and specifications for a 
maximum security building (H. Rpt. 426, p. 15, Senate Committee Report 478, 
p. 18) 

imounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimats $136, 500 $399, 500 709, 000 
Prior year balance available 396, 010 351, 919 51,419 
Total available for obligation 532, 516 751, 419 760, 419 
Balance available in subsequent year —351, 919 —51, 419 —160, 419 
Obligations incurred 180, 591 700, 000 600, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual] | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
1. Building repairs and improvements $98, 325 $267, 960 $548, 581 
2. Ground maintenance and improvements 50, 739 149, 451 51, 419 
3. Utility facilities, repairs, and improvements 22, 527 282, 589 


Obligations incurred 180, 591 700, 000 600; 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAI 
Other contractual services $77, 103 


ALLOCATION TO GENERAL SERVICBS ADMINISTRATION 


02 Travel $10 $100 $100 
0 Printing and reproduction 1, 534 7, 500 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services 31, 642 61, 900 65, 400 
08 Supplies and materials 336 500 500 
10 Lands and structures 69, 966 630, 000 529, 000 

Obligations incurred 103, 488 700, 000 600, 000 

SUMMARY 

2 Travel $10 8100 $100 
06) «6Printing and reproduction 1, 534 7, 500 5, 000 
07 Other contractual services 108, 745 61, 900 65, 400 
0& Supplies and materials 336 500 500 
10 Lands and struetures 60, 966 630, 000 529, 000 

Obligations incurred 180, 591 700, 000 600, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1054 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $204, 478 $83, 155 $279, 718 
Obligations incurred during year 180, 591 700, 000 600, 000 
385, 069 783, 155 879, 718 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year 83, 155 279, 718 279, 718 
Total expenditures 301, 914 503, 437 600, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations \ — 71, 800 268, 863 


Out of prior authorizations j \ 431, 637 $31, 137 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


The next item is St. Elizabeths Hospital. You may proceed, 
Dr. Overholser, and we will see what your problems are. 

Dr. OvernHo.ser. I think, Mr. Chairman, you have a copy of my 
opening statement. 

Senator Ture. I have a very brief statement here, Doctor. It just 
consists of one page. 

Dr. OverHOLseER. Yes, sir. Do you wish me to read that for the 
record? 

Senator Taye. You may proceed in any manner you desire. We 
will take your full statement and put it in the record, if you desire, 
and then you may highlight it. I am presuming that this one page is 
the highlighted version. 

Dr. OveRHOLSER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. Then your full statement will be made a part of the 
record, and you may highlight it as you have outlined in this one-page 
statement. 

Dr. OverHOLseR. Thank you very much, sir 
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As you will note there is a slight increase requested amounting in the 
direct appropriation to $26,425, which will mean an increase of 7 cents 
in the per-patient day rate. This is largely due to the number of new 
positions. 

Senator Tuys. And the new positions are what? 

Dr. Overnouser. Primarily, sir, to enable us to open the one 
remaining empty ward in the geriatric building. 

Senator Tuye. Then it is net increasing the actual staff of existing 
wards or functions? It is that you are just expanding the facilities 
by opening an additional wing? 

Dr. Overnouser. That accounts largely for it, sir. Of course, 
the 34 ward positions listed actually mean, when it comes to in-grade 
promotions and lapses, and so on, approximately 9.6 positions net 
increase, 

Senator Taye. And you will have an increase of 36 patients in 
1955, according to your estimate. Is that not right? 

Dr. Overnoiser. Yes, sir. That is correct, we will have 36 
additional reimbursable patients, although 9 fewer nonreimbursable. 
The net overall increase is 27. 

Senator Tuyn. And that will give you a revenue, but though you 
do have a plus in the patient load you are increasing by 7 cents per 
patient-day in order to meet some additional administrative expenses 
that you are involved in? 

Dr. Overnouser. Yes, sir. The largest item is these increased 
ward positions, to enable us to open that ward which is now vacant. 

Senator Toye. Even though you do increase the patient load, you 
find that your revenues from the increased numbers of patients will 
not be sufficient, but you will have to increase the overall by 7 cents 
in order that you may add the type of personnel that you feel you 
should have? 

Dr. OvernoiserR. That is quite correct, Senator Thye. Yes, sir. 

There is also an increase in ovr training program in psychiatric 
aides, something we look upon as quite important in improving the 
care of the patients, and a considerable increase, that is, $55,000, 
under other supplies and materials, other than food, and an increase 
in the equipment requirements of $93,000. 

There is a net increase in reimbursements, which, deducted from 
the increase in operating costs, means that we are requesting $26,425 
additional in the direct appropriation. 

May I remind you, sir, that a large share of our money comes from 
reimbursements and not from the direct appropriation. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Toys. Reimbursements from counties that you serve? 
Dr. OvernotserR. From the District of Columbia, sir, and also 
from a few other Government departments. 
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Reimbursements and advances received 


Amount 


Statutory 
authority 


Purpose (if other 


Fiscal year 1954 





Fiscal 
than 31 OR 
: BE Y5o sti- 
U.S. C. 686) | Y28F 1953 | Received , 
rctual ? mated ™ 
as of Oct Tot 
31. 195 for rest 
o_ : of year 
a (2 (3 (4 (6 
FEDERAL SOURCES 
4. For work performed 
1. Care and treatment of men 
tally ill beneficiaries of the 
Federal Government 
Bureau Indian 
A ffairs 24USC 168a $134, 642 $33, 144 $100, 994 $134 
5) U. 8. Soldiers’ Hon 2USC168a 40, 655 17, 625 43, 184 60 
Veterans’ Adminis 
tration 24US8C 168a 625, 97 159, 461 { 2 
B. For purchasing or contracting 
Other 
lotal Federal sources 801, 292 210, 230 10, 692 820 
Il, NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 
4. For work performed 
1. Care and treatment of men 
tally ill residents of the 
District of Columbia 2USC168a |9, 430,851 14,730,000 4,749,050 9, 479 
B. For purchasing or contracting 
Othe 
1. Cafeteria sales 24U SC 169a 41, 832 12 ’ mm, O7E 41 
Officers’ board 15, O86 3. 669 il 15 
le of seray 24USC172 15, O71 1, 356 I 15 
Miscellaneous 24USO17 2, 192 1, 691 5, 20) 6 
Total non-Federal sources 9, 5OS, ( 4,749,478 (4, 80S, 4¢ 7 
rhe authority for charging and collecting officers’ board rests on a1 f statutes 


f the armed services as interpreted by the Comptroller General. Sec 
R-39468 and B-48402 
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Statement of average daily patient population 


1953 actual 


REIMBURSABLE 


Bureau of Indian Affairs 





District of Columbia (residents 5, 190 
District of Columbia (voluntary 81 
U. 8. Soldiers’ Home 23 
Veterans’ Administration 350 
Reimbursable total. . 719 
NONREIM BURSABLE 
U.S. Army. 
Canadian insane ; 57 
U. 8. Coast Guard 17 
District of Columbia nonresidents 212 
U. 8. Marine Corps oan 24 
U. 8. Navy 113 
District of Columbia prisoners i 288 
United States military prisoners 35 
United States prisoners . 115 
Public Health Service web wp BE 
Virgin Islands ae 120 
Miscellaneous_...- dnld A 47 
Nonreimbursable totals pe 1, 360 
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Senator Toye. Don’t you have some committed from counties? 

Dr. Overnouser. No, sir. Any patients that come to us from 
outside the District of Columbia are Federal beneficiaries, really, in 
some way or other. We have patients from the Virgin Islands, for 
example. We have Indians from the reservations. We have veterans, 
and so on. But the only ones who come to us by reason of their 
residential status are residents of. the District of Columbia. 


PSYCHIATRIC AIDE TRAINING COURSE 


Senator Tuyr. You state here that there are no changes in the farm 
and cafeteria activities in the 1955 appropriation. 

The increase in the training program will provide for a full year’s 
operation, of the psychiatric | aide training course which started in 
October of 1953. The remainder of the increase is for general opera- 
tion and maintenance of the hospital. 

Dr. OvernotserR. That was started, as you will see, sir, somewhat 
later in the year, and the additional funds will cover the entire year’s 
operation. 

A large item, sir, is that for major repairs. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, I know that. 

Dr. OverHotser. We brought along Mr. Goodwin of the Public 
Buildings Administration, because there is a matter of coal-handling 
equipment. 

Senator Tuyen. This first item is $709,000. This is an increase of 
$309,500 over the amount appropriated in 1954, but it covers only 
the three essential projects, which cannot be deferred. 

Now, what are those projects that can not be deferred? 


COAL-HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Dr. OverHo.tseR. The most pressing and the most expensive is 
that involving coal-handling equipment; we had originally three silos 
for our coal. A very disastrous fire due to spontaneous combustion 
occurred in that area a year and a half ago, putting two completely 
out of commission. What we propose is to tear down the two damaged 
ones and the one remaining one and install a large bunker, and build 
a new trestle. The old trestle is hardly adequate to support the type 
of heavier coal car. It is a nonrecurring item, but it is, | must add— 
admit—a pretty heavy one. 

Mr. Goodwin will be glad to answer any questions you might have 
on that, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, I don’t believe there are any questions. 
Because you are faced with this one problem. You have had a fire, 
and one of these is entirely destroyed beyond reasonable repair. Or 
the first is completely destroyed, rather, and the second is destroyed 
beyond reasonable repair. And therefore you feel that you must 
raze the third one in order that you may put in a different type of 
installation. 

Instead of putting in the silo type, where you have the danger of 
combustion, you are going to go to a bunker type and then have a 
trestle so as to accommodate the cargoes coming in for dumping. 

Dr. OverHo.tser. Yes, sir. We now have a trestle which is 
inadequate, really, and a bit dangerous as its stands. 
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Senator Tyr. You mean it is weak? 

Dr. OverHouserR. For the present loads that it has to carry. 
Then, of course, there is the question of the coal-handling equipment. 

Senator THyr. How long has the trestle been in? 

Mr. Wiuson. Since 1916. 

Senator Tuyr. And therefore it is, of course, not only deteriorated 
to the point where it is dangerous, but it may be inadequate if you are 
going to have a bunker type. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. So you are absolutely faced with this, and it is not 
a question of deferring it to some other year. How are you handling 
it now? 

Mr. Goopwin. By emergency equipment, sir, which really can’t 
stand the strain indefinitely, and which now calls for a good deal of 
additional expenditure of manpower. 

Senator Toye. That is what I was going to ask. You have an 
overhead there, because you have to have additional manpower. 
And then you are using temporary equipment, probably, such as 
loaders or bulldozers or something? 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Witson. And we have a temporary conveyor fastened on the 
side of the third silo to hoist the coal with, and that, of course, only 
has a certain length of life. 

Senator Toye. That is the amount involved in the largest item? 


REMODELING OF KITCHEN AND REFRIGERATION 


Dr. OverRHOLSER. That was by far the largest single item. 

The second one is less than a tenth of that amount, $48,000 for 
remodeling of the kitchen and refrigeration. At the present time we 
have some rather inadequate brine refrigeration for our dairy activi- 
ties, as well as for one of our larger kitchens, the brine being pumped 
from a distance. And we wish to put in a unitary system, a compres- 
sion system which would be self-contained, rather than depending on 
the rather long piping job, which, of course, is a highly desirable and 
necessary item that was included in the 1954 estimates. 

It is something that has been on the docket so to speak for some 
time. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, it has been in there, and each year 
we have decided not to work on it. It has been on the table here 
before. ° 

Now, what would happen if the same attitude were taken this year? 

Dr. OvernotseRr. I think that it got a little further than being 
laid on the table 2 vears ago. 

Senator Ture. It didn’t come off the last table up there. 

Dr. OverHOLSER. Do you remember what happened, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. The project was included in the ’54 estimates. 
It was first approved by the Budget Bureau and was to come before 
the committee, but was later rescinded in the so-called Dodge review. 

Senator Toye. So it is still on the table. 

Mr. Hau. That is right, sir 

Senator Tuye. It didn’t even get to this table. 

Dr. OverHo.ser. I can assure you, sir, it is something that is very 
much needed for the sake of the proper protection of the food, and 
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particularly the dairy products, something which I am sure I need 
not emphasize to you, sir. 
Senator Tuyn. That is $48,000. 


FOOD ELEVATORS 


Dr. Overnotser. And the third item has to do with the continuing 
of $71,000 for food elevators. It is a continuation of an extension 
of a project which was included before, in 1952. Thirty-four thousand 
dollars was approved for a portion of this job. It has to do primarily 
with the food elevators in the so-called center building, our oldest 
building, in which the patients are served in ward dining rooms. The 
food is brought around and sent up to the wards in food elevators, 
most of which are now in quite perilous shape so far as continuing 
function is concerned. So we are working on some of them already, 
and this is to complete the job. 

Senator Toye. How much money is that? 

Dr. OvernouseR. $71,000, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Now, are these elevators such as will lift several 
persons? 

Dr. OverHoLtsER. No, sir; for food only. 

Senator Tuyr. Just food elevators operating in shafts. In other 
words, it drops down, and they put in food, and it is elevated up, 
and they send the dishes or dirty pans down? 

Dr. Overnotser. The dishes are taken care of on the ward. But 
the food is contained in pretty heavy metal containers, which are 
insulated so that the food may be gotten to the wards in hot condition, 
you see. 

Senator THye. And you say that you have been at work repairing 
and replacing some? 

Dr. Overnouser. Yes, sir, under an appropriation of 1952. 

Senator Tuyn. And you feel that you still must continue with that 
replacement and repair? 

Dr. OverHouser. Yes, sir. I am sure Mr. Wilson can comment 
on that if you wish 

Senator Turn. What did the Budget Bureau do? Did they recom- 
mend, or did they approve? 

Mr. Wiuson. Yes, sir. Plans are drawn for them, and it would 
only require the letting of the contract. 

Dr. Overnouser. It is a large building with a lot of separate 
dining rooms. Ourpresent tendency is to go to cafeteria service, but 
it is not feasible in that building because of the construction. 

Those are the three major repair items, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuys. In our report last year we had this to say with 
reference to a request for funds to begin plans for a maximum security 
building: 

The committee will expect the officials of St. Elizabeths Hospital to begin 
negotiations with the agencies for whose patients care is furnished on a reim- 
bursable basis, to effect some cooperative arrangement for the construction of 
this building for which there is a vital need. 

Dr. Overnotser. I think Mr. Kelly, the budget officer of the 
Department, might like to refer to that. 

Mr. Keuty. St. Elizabeths, the Department, and the District of 
Columbia have carried on negotiations endeavoring to meet the 
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conditions the committee set forth in that report last year. At the 
time the 1955 budget was printed and submitted to the Congress, 
those negotiations had not reached a point where a satisfactory 
arrangement to all parties had been worked out. There was included, 
however, in the 1955 budget, language designed to carry out the 
objectives of this committee. 


REVISION OF 1955 BUDGET LANGUAGE 


Subsequent to the submission of this budget, however, further 
negotiations have been carried on with the District of Columbia, and 
at this time we have a satisfactory solution from the standpoint that 
all of the three parties concerned are agreed in principle, but the 
technical details of that method have not yet been converted into 
appropriation language. We are in hopes that we will have that 
language to you in the very near future as a substitute for the language 
which was proposed in the 1955 budget. 

The basic difference between the language which we hope to propose 
to you and that included in the budget is that the language in this 
budget operates on the principle that the District of Columbia will 
put up in cash, at the time a building is constructed, their share, which 
would be something more than three-fourths of the total cost, which 
might require an outlay of as much as $6 million in | year in connection 
with the maximum security building. 

The District of Columbia’s financial plight particularly in the light 
of its present public works program makes it quite difficult, if not 
impossible, to finance such an undertaking. The District of Columbia, 
however, does recognize the desire of this committee that they pay 
their proportionate share of construction cost, and we have arrived at 
an arrangement that works on a principle of amortization of the 
building over its useful life and are now endeavoring to put that in 
appropriation language and submit it to the committee. 

Senator Toye. The question then is: Do you expect to have funds 
to commence this construction in the next year? 

Mr. Ketiy. At the time that language is submitted to the com- 
mittee, we are in hopes that there will also be submitted to the com- 
mittee for consideration arrangements whereby the plans and specifi- 
cations can get underway during the next fiscal year for the design 
of that building and preparations for its construction. That is the 
item that was requested last year and turned down pending these 
arrangements being completed. 

Senator Ture. Because I notice here that including plans for prep- 
aration for construction, and so forth, this amount was in, and then 
following that came the specific language. You say you are working 
now on a proposed revision of this language? 

Mr. Kettiy. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. And when do you expect to have that ready for us? 

Mr. Ke tty. I hope before the end of next week, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. So that we may have it and may make it a part of 
this record, or this item in the committee report, so that we have all 
of that information before we go into the full committee hearing on 
this question. 

Mr. Keuiy. That is our hope; yes, sir. 
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Dr. OverHOLsER. The need for the building, of course, Mr. Chair- 
man, is as urgent as ever if not more so. That was well recognized 
by your committee in your report of last year. I do hope that some 
consideration may be given to authorizing specifications and plans, 
because it will be a long job. 

Senator Toye. Now, have we another item? 

We have had a quorum call. That completes it. 

We were right on schedule, most fortunately, because there is the 
quorum call, and I am quite certain that will be followed by a vote. 

We will meet Monday morning here. 

If necessary, I will get somebody to take it if I must go up to an 
executive session of the Agriculture Committee. 

(Whereupon, at 3:10 p. m., Thursday, April 29, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed until Monday, May 3, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


MONDAY, MAY 3, 1954 


Unirep STates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, BU. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the sub- 
committee), presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusitic HEALTH SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. JACK MASUR, CHIEF, BUREAU 
OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH; MR. JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE; MR. ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 


Senator Toye. We will come to order, please. 

Before we proceed, I might say I regret we do not have other com- 
mittee members present with us just at the moment. 

We have Dr. Scheele’s statement, which we will place in the record 
[ understand he is not able to be present. If any one of you gentlemen 
would care to comment or make any reference to Dr. Scheele’s state- 
ment, you may feel free to do so. We are sorry Dr. Scheele is not 
with us this morning. We know of his heavy schedule and will be 
glad to enter his statement as part of the record. 

Dr. Dearine. Mr. Chairman, I am Dr. Dearing, Deputy Surgeon 
General and acting in Dr. Scheele’s absence while he is at the World 
Health Assembly. Unless you wish otherwise, we would stand with 
his statement and with the program presentation which you gave us 
the opportunity of presenting before the committee some 2 weeks ago. 

Senator Tuyr. Very well. We will place Dr. Scheele’s statement 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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STATEMENT BY SurG. Gen, Leonarp A. ScHEELE, UNiTED States Pusu 
HEALTH SERVICE 


There have been no statutory changes in the programs operated by the Public 
Health Service since we last appeared before your committee. The overall 
budget which we are presenting for currently authorized programs for the fiscal 
vear 1955, has been significantly decreased below appropriations for 1954. 

The Public Health Service appreciates the thoughtful and considerate manner 
in which you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this committee always approach 
the task of reviewing our proposals. I hope we will be able to justify in your 
minds the same high regard for these important health programs which led the 
President to include these funds in his budget for 1955. 

The functions and facilities of the Public Health Service comprise a strategically 
important element in the Nation’s total health resources. Curtailment of some 
of our programs over the past 3 years, therefore, has meant a certain amount of 
weakening of the Nation’s total public health effort. It is hoped that the com- 
mittee will consider our current budget requests reasonable, since reductions below 
the proposed level may result in some further diminution of nationwide effort. 


1953 HEALTH RBCORD 


It would appear from 1953 reports on a sample of the population that the 
Nation’s general death rate will remain at 9.6 per 1,000 population. There has 
been no marked change in the crude rate since 1950. To a certain extent, this 
leveling-off of the general death rate is to be expected, since a larger proportion of 
our population is living to old age. It may be that the United States will not 
experience any significant reduction in the general death rate in the future—unless 
we find ways to reduce further the deaths due to chronic diseases in the older age 
groups and the deaths due to diseases of infancy. 

Partial ficures for 1953 indicate rises in the death rates from the m-s‘or cardcio- 
vascular-renal diseases and cancer. Although the tuberculosis death rate for 
1953 will be substantially lower than in 1952, this reduction will result in rart 
from the momentum of case-finding prosrams carried out in former years. The 
number of tuberculosis cases occurring each year remains high. Up throuch 
1952, new cases of tuberculosis were bein reported in the States and Territories 
at the rate of 100,000 or more annually. Each case—; lus all those undetected 
is a potential source of increased spread of tuberculosis. 

Death and invalidism due to other infectious diseases also continue to decline 
This favorable trend, however, must not be permitted to hide the size of our 
uncompleted task For example, at least 90,000 cases of syphilis and 1 million 
cases of gonorrhea are occurring annually 

In short, Mr. Chairman, the orcanisms that cause tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases are still with us; still very much alive in sizable croups of the population 
The same can be said of the acute infections. The diseases carried by mosquitoes 
and other insects are an ever-present threat. Intestinal infections, spread by 
polluted water and contaminated milk and foods, are suppressed—but not 
eliminated. Influenza, poliomyelitis, and other viral infections that cause so 
much sufferins: and disabilitv continue unabated. 

With respect to the major chronic diseases and mental illnesses that disable 
for long periods: there is nothing to indicate the slightest reduction in the mil- 
lions of people seriously affected by them. The American population is increas- 
ing at a rate of about 2.5 million a vear. The chronic diseases affect all ace 
<roups. Their most serious effects strike with particular intensity in the produc- 
tive vears—from ave 25 onward—and with increasing frequency in later life. 
At, present, 8 in every 100 Americans are 65 years of ace or older—and that 
ficure is increasin As deaths from acute diseases continue to decline, and es 
more of our citizens attain advanced ave, the chances of acquiring a chronic 
disease or mental illness increase. In fact, unless some means are found to 
improve and anj ly more widely the methods for early diasnosis and treatment 
of the chronic diseases, consenital impairments, and mental illness, we can 
anticivate continued increases each year in the numbers of people afflicted. 

Looming on the horizon also is the growing problem of accidents. In 1952, 
motor-vehicle accidents killed 38,000 people on our streets and highways, and 
injured 1,350,000 others. The medical profession and the public-health agencies 
generally have not been very active in this field, adding their knowledge and skills 
to those of the hardworking voluntary organizations, State and local authorities 
who are striving valiantly to stem this terrific tide of slaughter and maiming. 
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The White House Conference on Highway Safety, held in Washington, February 
19, highligkted this growing and unsolved problem. 

[wo other closely related problems of continuing importance are healthful 
housing and the prevention of home accidents. In 1952, 29,000 people were 
killed and 4,300,000 injured in home accidents. In both these fields of housing 
hygiene and home-accident prevention, the Public Health Service and some of 
the State and local health departments are working for improvement, as partners 
with voluntary agencies, foundations, and other official agencies. 


THE COSTS OF SICKNESS 


Illness, injury, and premature death impose a heavy burden on the national 
economy. It is felt in many ways, the most prominent of which are: Loss of 
productive labor and income; creation of dependency in many cases; and a mount- 
ing demand for more goods and personnel to provide facilities and services for 
the sick and injured. 

Loss of man-days of productive labor from disease is a hidden cost of inealcul- 
able but tremendous magnitude. Estimates presented recently to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce indieated an annual loss of 

75 million man-days due to heart disease alone, and 150 million due to arthritis 
and rheumatism. On the average, there are close to 700,000 patients (697,521 
in 1951) in our mental hospitals every day in the year. 

The costs to the Nation in Federal and local expenditures for public assistance 
and in loss of taxes runs into the billions of dollars. It has been estimated that 
more than $1.5 billion in public funds per year go for cash payments to the dis- 
abled. In 1951, the estimated aggregate loss of earnings due to temporary and 
extended disability ranged between $25 billion and $32 billion. At the present 
higher average wage, those figures would have to be raised for 1953. That 
estimated loss does not include expenditures by families for care of the disabled, 
or the costs of labor turnover to the employer; nor does it include the loss of 
potential income due to premature death. 


Che direct costs of sickness to the taxpayer are startling. The major health 
expenditure by Federal, State, and local governments is for medical and hospital 
care. The total Federal expenditure for civilian health and medical services in 


the fiseal vear, 1952, amounted to $1.1 billion, and nearly two-thirds of this 
expenditure was for hospital and medical care of Federal beneficiaries, chiefly 
veterans. State and local governments spend more than $1.7 billion annually 
in their own tax funds for hospitals and medical care. For the care of the mentally 
ill alone, Federal and State expenditures combined amount to $1.1 billion annually; 
and for care of tuberculosis patients, more than $300 million a year. 

Many of the diseases and physical handicaps which cost the Nation such stagger- 
ing sums in lost income and expenditures for patient care could have been pre- 
vented or their disabling results alleviated. At present rates, one of the few 
firmly predictable economic indexes is a steadily rising cost of disease to the tax- 
payer—unless increased emphasis all along the line is placed on prevention and 
the reduction of disabling illness. 


THE ROLE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


As you know, the Public Health Service is charged by Congress to conduct 
important research programs; to operate hospital and medical care programs for 
certain Federal beneficiaries, as well as such national services as foreign quaran- 
tine, vital statistics, control of biologic products, water-pollution control and 
others; and to provide financial and technical assistance to the States in public 
health and in hospital and health center construction. 

Our programs of research, medical care, and assistance to the States are con- 
ducted in three operating bureaus—the National Institutes of Health, the Bureau 
of Medical Services, the Bureau of State Services. I wish to emphasize, however, 
that each bureau has some share in all of our major functions. The organizational 
structure is one of emphasis rather than of exclusive jurisdiction. The bureau 
chiefs are not only responsible for the administration of specific programs, but 
also serve in a staff capacity to advise on the coordination of programs in their 
areas. 

The Public Health Service also plays an important role in the health activities 
conducted by other parts of the Federal Government. Many departments and 
independent agencies require the services of highly qualified personnel to carry 
out the health phases of programs designed to accomplish other primary purposes. 
For more than 40 years, the Service has had the legal authority to provide pro- 
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fessional staffs and consultative services to such parts of the executive branch as 
request them. The assignment of such personnel is on a reimbursable basis 
except in cases where the Service has a statutory responsibility. 

In describing the multiplicity of health activities in the executive branch, th: 
first Hoover Commission Report lauds the coordinative value of this function of 
the Public Health Service. The device of assigning Public Health Service 
officers and providing expert consultation not only prevents overlapping of healt! 
functions, but also assures uniform professional standards of recruitment, and 
promotes coordinated planning and efficiency in health activities of the Govern 
ment. The Service is proud of the role it has played in this respect. During thx 
yast year, we have rendered such services to the Departments of State, Treasury 

Jefense, Interior, Justice, and Commerce, and to the Atomic Energy Commission 
the Foreign Operations Administration, and several other Federal agencies. 

In all its functions, then, the role of the Public Health Service is central in th 
implementation of the Nation’s health policy. I should like to discuss briefly th: 
three major aspects of our mission in the light of current conditions and in relatio 
to our budget requests for 1955. 


RESEARCH FUNCTIONS OF THE PHS 


The basis of all progress in outflanking disease is research. The first Hoover 
Commission recognized this in the following statement: 

““Medical research has conquered plagues and numbers of mortal diseases. It 
is today a resourceful potent force of incalculable humanitarian, national, and 
world value. * * * Such research must be stimulated and supported to th 
extent which may prove necessary to the maximum potential of the skilled mar 
power.” 

Progress has been made toward that objective. Support of medical researc! 
from both private and public sources has expanded. Increases in Federal support 
of research have been paralleled by increases in voluntary support. But thx 
Nation has not yet made available the full support necessary for complete exploita 
tion of its research potential. The net consequence of the current failure t 
invest sufficiently in medical research is to extend the period during which thx 
economic burdens of disease will continue to increase. 

The 1955 budget request of the Public Health Service for medical research i 
the National Institutes of Health and for support outside is at about the sam¢ 
level as the appropriation for this purpose in 1954. Although this level will not 
permit support of all the new work which we believe worthy of investment, it 
will help to maintain stability and continuity of medical research in the Nation 
medical schools, universities, and other laboratories. The Service and thi 
institutions concerned feel that stability and continuity are the essentials fo: 
fully productive reséarch and a maximum return on the taxpayer’s investment. 
The Congress has endorsed this principle each year since the passage of the 
National Cancer Institute Act in 1937. 

Our budget request will provide also for modest expansion of the research pro 
grams at the new clinical center of the Public Health Service. Much promising 
work is underway in our laboratories and in other institutions with Publie Healt! 
Service grants We confidently expect that discoveries in the medical sciences 
will enable the Nation to reduce sharply the burden of chronic disease in the next 
10 to 25 vears, as a result of governmental and voluntary support of research. 

The Public Health Service is also conducting vital research programs at th 
communicable disease center, the environmental health center, and in various 
other programs. I refer to the programs of the two centers at this time becaus 
occasionally there is a tendeney to overlook the essentially investigative naturé 
of the work in these facilities of the Service, as well as the significant contributions 
they are making to publie health science. 

Medical research—in the narrow sense—is only one segment of the broad field 
of scientific study which must be pursued continuously if man is to live safely 
and healthfully in his environment. Statistical and administrative research, 
psychological studies, research on animal and insect vectors of disease, and en 
vironmental research all are essential to provide scientific bases for public healt! 
progress. 

In the United States today, it is vitally important that we acquire new scientific 
findings about the manmade environment to which all of us are exposed. We 
have acquired the knowledge and skill to control the natural environment to a 
far greater extent than our manmade environment. A vast number of physica! 
and chemical forces have been loosed upon the world we live in. These must be 
understood and modified in relation to human health. We need to know the 
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extent to which people are exposed to these forces, the effects of them, and the 
limits to which the human organism can tolerate such exposures. Support of 
research in this field of environmental research lags far behind that in other 
health fields. 

A move toward closing that gap has been made by the Congress in providing 
for the construction of the Public Health Service’s new facility for sanitary 
engineering research at Cincinnati—the only national institution of its kind. 
Our research there will focus on the engineering aspects of community and regional 
health problems, as distinguished from the general medical approach emphasized 
at the National Institutes of Health. 

The new Environmental Health Center has been designed to permit our scien- 
tists to study a wider range of potential hazards characteristic of the modern 
environment. The facilities, of themselves, will not accomplish the purposes for 
which Congress authorized construction funds. As in other research efforts, the 
Public Health Service cannot carry out the intent of Congress without sufficient 
resources to staff and conduct well-planned studies. The funds requested for the 
Environmental Health Center in 1955 will permit us to conduct limited studies 
on some of the major problems which, if unsolved, will be important factors 
limiting the full application of America’s ever-increasing technology. 

To be specific, we face these problems: the increasing use of chemicals and their 
effects on our $10 billion investment in waste and sewage facilities; the lack of 
knowledge as to the efficiency of water treatment facilities to remove viruses and 
injurious chemicals from drinking water; the growing pollution of our drinking 
water sources; water shortages, associated with our greater use of water; increased 
use of nuclear energy with its harmful radiations; and the growing problem of air 
pollution—a target area as yet almost untouched. 

The Public Health Service recognizes that our research in these fields cannot 
cope with the total problem. We hope that the new center and its staff will 
serve as a sparkplug to ignite the considerable research potential in the Nation’s 
iniversities and technological institutions where scant attention is being paid to 
the health aspects of technological changes. 

In the control of communicable diseases, too, there is urgent need for more 
effective and more economical methods than those most commonly employed 
today. The Communicable Disease Center of the Public Health Service is 
focusing attention on this broad problem, with particular reference to the pre- 
vention of such viral diseases as infectious hepatitis, encephalitis, and polio- 
myelitis. The center also conducts many important investigations of practical 
public health problems as they exist in the field. 

In this connection, I believe that the Public Health Service should concentrate 
on helping to get the answers to many questions about infectious diseases which 
have puzzled health workers for years. Armed with the answers, the Nation’s 
health departments could pinpoint their control programs in such @ way as to 
prevent a great deal of illness and at the same time release scarce health personnel 
for other more urgent duties than routine procedures in communicable disease 
control as we know it today. 

For example, we know that some infections are almost universally present in 
the population—yet only a small proportion of the people become ill with these 
diseases. Some viruses remain alive in individuals for a long time, yet the viruses 
manifest themselves in symptoms only infrequently. Probably every individual 
has harbored the poliomyelitis virus at some time in his life. ‘Why hasn’t every- 
one had polio? The same question could be asked for the same reason about 
tuberculosis. Anyone who gets a “fever blister” probably has been carrying the 
herpes virus—the causative agent—for months. The blister will heal but the 
virus will stay—and not show up again as herpes for another long stretch. If our 
research scientists can find out what factors—other than the presence of the virus 
or germ—produce the “disease,” then the health agencies may be able to deal 
with these other factors so as to prevent the appearance of symptoms or to abate 
the severity of the illness. 

Problems of this sort—in both chronic and acute diseases and in environmental 
research—constitute a never-ending challenge to a research organization like the 
Public Health Service. Had investigations on insecticides been terminated in the 
thirties, we would not have had DDT during World War II, nor its related vector- 
killing compounds. Had we not pressed on in our search for better vaccines, we 
would not have had the superior antityphus vaccine, developed by the Public 
Health Service, for our troops overseas during the past 13 years. Had scientists 
been satisfied with the sulfa drugs for the treatment of infections, we might not 
now have the superior antibiotics. 
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We search to find new principles of disease control and inventive efforts to develop 
these into useful public health practices, must go on. Without it, the Nation’s 
private physicians, its State and local public health staffs will not be equipped 
to deal with the present and future threats to humen life. I am confident that 
the research programs of the Public Health Service in the National Institutes of 
Herlth, the Environmental Heelth Center, the Communicable Disease Center, 
and other units will pay back a hundredfold the Nation’s investment in life- 
saving and health-building for the American people. 


ASSISTANCE TO THE STATES AND TERRITORIES 


The Public Health Service performs a distinctive activity in its programs of 
assistance to the States. Our development and demonstration of new, practical 
methods of disease control, our technical assistance and financial aid to the 
States are the functions which actually put the research findings to work in the 
reduction of deaths and disability. These are the skills and activities which 
make us a “public health’’ service. 

The struggle of many States and localities to maintain the ir current programs 
emphasizes anew the importance of the Public Heelth Service’s direct operations 
in the entire area of public health practice and administration. It is a major 
responsibility of the Service not only to conduct investigations on disease control 
and enrironmental hazards, but also to develop and demonstrate improved contro] 
methods; to assist in the training of public health personnel in the new methods; 
and to provide the States with expert consultation on a wide variety of practical 
ealth problems. 

These activities have a common aim: to assist the Nation’s health agencies in 
improving and strengthening the services they provide directly to reduce the toll 
of deaths and disabling illness among the American people Assistance may take 
the form of a demonstration, conducted in cooperation with a local dental society 
and health department, on community dental health services for children. Or, 
it may be a cooperative research progrem, conducted with a number of State 
tuberculosis hospitals, to determine the effectiveness of a new drug for the treat- 


ment of tuberculosis (gain, the Service may be asked to provide a team of 
experts in an emergency to help bring unde control a serious outbreak of ence ~pha- 
litis as was the case in one State last year. Or, the help needed by a State may be 


nothing more than the temporary Sheetal of a public health nursing or health 
education consultant to assist in a State survey and planning for a program in one 
of these fields. 

These technical-assistance activities of the Service have been conducted with 
striking success in the control of venereal disease, tuberculosis, and malaria, in 
the improvement of rural sanitation, water-pollution control, and in many other 
nationwide public-health problems. Our technical assistance has made possible 
cooperative programs with the States which have raised public-health work in 
the United States to a status second to none throughout the world. It has helped 

e Nation focus attention on prevention as the most effective and economic way 
to combat disease, in contrast with efforts to deal with illness after it has struck. 

During the fiscal year 1953, for example, a team composed of Public Health 
Service and New Jersey State Department of Health personnel completed a sur- 
vey of the sources and locations of excessive radiation exposure in New Jersey. 
A pilot demonstration of control of radiation exposure, especially in industry, has 
been developed and control methods are being put into effect. 

Twenty-two hospitals are cooperating with the Service in the evaluation of new 
drugs, called the iscniazids, in the treatment of tuberculosis. The Service is also 
helping the Georgia State Department of Health to appraise the effectiveness of 
tuberculin testing of first-grade schoolchildren, as a case-finding technique in rural 
areas. Since it is difficult to reach rural areas efficiently with mass mon X-ray 
surveys, it is believed that followup and chest X-ray of the families of children 
who produce a strong positive reaction to tuberculin will lead to the discovery of 
active cases of tuberculosis. 

During the year, the Epidemic Intelligence Service of our Communicable Dis- 
ease Center responded to 27 requests for help in controlling serious epidemics. 
Other personnel of the center participated in the investigation and control of 125 
other outbreaks. 

The Communicable Disease Center and the Environmental Health Center 
provided some type of training for morg than 3,000 public-health workers during 
the fiscal year 1953. Some 2,500 of thé trainees were employees of State and local 
health agencies who requested special training for their workers in laboratory 
procedures, the application of new insecticides, the use of the new membrane 
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filter for the detection of bacteria in water supplies, and other new public-health 
techniques. Other trainees were from foreign health agencies or from private 
industrial establishments concerned with specific environmental health problems. 

It is through such varied direct operations that the Publie Health Service helps 
to bring to bear the findings of research on the Nation’s health problems. There 
is. however, a vast armament of practical methods and effective agents which are 
not being applied intensively throughout the country. If the effective weapons 
we now have against venereal disease and tuberculosis alone were applied vigor- 
yusly in all parts of the country, the Nation would be relieved of a large share of 
the burden of disability and of hospital and medical costs 

Research has also given us effective weapons for the control of rheumatie fever, 
many types of heart disease, mental illness, and some forms of cancer If the 
findings of past and future research on chronic disease and Jong-term illness are 
to bear fruit comparable with the vield in communicable disease control, our 
States and communities must have help in the development and application of 
new and improved control methods, based on new research findings. A major 
contribution of the Publie Health Service—in both general health services and 
categorical programs—has been its work with the States and communities to the 
end that they may have the most effective tools for the promotion of preventive 
programs We hope to intensify our efforts in this direction during the coming 
vear, at the same time pressing forward in our research programs and demonstra- 
tions. 

HOSPITALS AND MEDICAL CARE 


As the committee is undoubtedly aware, the hospital and medical-care program 
of the Public Health Service is under study by the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Mrs. Hobby has stated that no decisions with 
respect to future legislative proposals by the administration can be reached until 
the entire program has been evaluated in consultation with the other depart- 
ments which have special interests in the hospitals and medical-care programs 
of the Public Health Service. 

The Publie Health Service has earried out these programs with increasing 
difficulty since the close of World War I] Immediately following the war there 
was a precipitous drop in shipping, with a concomitant decline in the number of 
American seamen seeking care. The effect of this decline was eushioned some- 
what by the demands of the Veterans’ Administration for the care of its bene- 
ficiaries in our hospitals until the buildup of veterans’ facilities was achieved. 
At the peak of this period, the Public Health Service hospitals had an average 
of nearly 1,500 veteran patients every day. 

During the past 3 or 4 years, the number of veterans treated in Public Health 
Service hospitals has been rapidly and drastically reduced. The resulting re- 
ductions both in our average patient load, and in the amount of earned reim- 
bursements, have required some major readjustments of our hospital operations 

In order to live within its means, the Service had the choice of reducing hospital 
staffs to a point below safety for the patients; or of closing some hospitals. The 
atter course was chosen and six hospitals were closed during the fiscal year 1953 
The hospitals selected were those which served the smallest number of direct 
beneficiaries of the Service. 

Although these changes have meant a real reduction of serviee, we have made 
strenuous efforts to maintain a high quality of care for our patients. In some 
instances, we have developed outpatient facilities to replace the hospitals These 
clinics provide a wide range of diagnostic and therapeutic services ordinarily 
available only for hospitalized patients. This means that patients whose illnesses 
do not require hospitalization, according to the best modern medieal practice, 
‘an obtain complete care without occupying a hospital bed. This emphasis on 
care of the ambulatory patient has made it possible for us to shorten the period 
of disability and return sick and injured people to their jobs promptly. 

Fifty million dollars is being requested for allocation to the States to conduct 
the hospital survey and construction program in the fiscal year 1955. In the 
provision of hospital services, it is extremely difficult for the Nation to keep 
abreast of the continuing increase in population and the progressive deterioration 
of hospital plants. A great need for hospital beds confronts the Nation and the 
hospital survey and eonstruction program has demonstrated the value and 
effectiveness of a cooperative approach at local, State, and Federal levels to help 
supply a part of the need. 

It is estimated that the $50 million requested in Federal funds will be matched 
by approximately $100 million in State and local, ineluding voluntary, funds. 
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The combined amount will produce about 9,000 hospital beds and a limited num- 
ber of public-health centers and related health facilities. 

The reduced budget requested for the administration of this program wil! 
provide for the performance of statutory duties in the review and approval of 
State plans and annual revisions, and in the technical appraisal of project plans, 
specifications, contracts, and so on, to insure compliance with the law. The 
regional and headquarters staff of the Service, who are responsible for these 
technical procedures, have developed a high degree of competence, as well as 
effective working relationships with State and local agencies. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


The Public Health Service budget for existing programs in 1955 totals 
$191,463,000—a reduction of more than $41 million below the appropriations 
for 1954. About $22 million of this reduction represents the elimination of funds 
for the liquidation of contract authorizations. In only one major area of opera- 
tions do we show an increase; the total amount requested for direct research and 
investigations is $2.6 million in excess of the 1954 figure. 

I hope that this general review of Public Health Service activities and the 
state of the Nation’s health has not left the impression that the reductions in 
our budget request for 1955 can be attributed to any diminution of the problems 
with which the country is faced in these vital areas of health research, medical 
care, hospital construction, and public-health practice. On the contrary, the 
problems remain substantially undiminished. We have, however, made a sincere 
effort to reduce our expenditures, and thus to help decrease the total Federal! 
outlay. 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JACK C, HALDEMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. DEARING, DEPUTY 
SURGEON GENERAL; NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY, DHEW; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Assistance to States, general: To carry out the purposes, not otherwise specifi- 
eally provided for, of section 314 (c) of the Act; to provide consultative services 
to States pursuant to section 311 of the Act; to make field investigations and 
demonstrations pursuant to section 301 of the Act; [and] to provide for collecting 
and compling mortality, morbidity, and vital statistics; [$13,250,000] and to carry 
on international health activities, including not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of 
officials of other countries when specifically authorized by the Surgeon General; 
$15,039,000, of which not more than [$2,400,000] $2,412,000 shall be available 
for personal services. 


Extract From Pusiic HEALTH Service Act 


Sec. 311. The Surgeon General is authorized to accept from State and local 
authorities any assistance in the enforcement of quarantine regulations made pur- 
suant to this act which such authorities may be able and willing to provide. The 
Surgeon General shall also assist States and their political subdivisions in the 
prevention and suppression of communicable diseases, shall cooperate with and 
aid State and local authorities in the enforcement of their quarantine and other 
health regulations and in carrying out the purposes specified in section 314, and 
shall advise the several States on matters relating to the preservation and improve- 
ment of the public health. 

Sec. 314. (c) To enable the Surgeon General to assist, through grants and as 
otherwise provided in this section, States, counties, health districts, and other 
political subdivisions of the States in establishing and maintaining adequate 
public health services, including grants for demonstrations and for training of 
personnel for State and local health work, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year a sum not to exceed $30 million. Of the sum appro- 
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(dé 


riated for each fiscal year pursuant to this subsection there shall be available an 
amount, not to exceed $3 million, to enable the Surgeon General to provide 
jemonstrations and to train personne! for State and local health work and to meet 
the cost of pay, allowances, and traveling expenses of commissioned officers and 
ther personnel of the Service detailed to assist States in carrying out the purposes 


f this subsection. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $16, 150, 000 $13, 250, 000 $15, 039, 000 
insferred from 
; ; ¥ i 
1955 als Promotion and further development of vocational edu 
, _ total ation, Office of Education,” pursuant to Public Law 
propriations 286 155, 000 
ion of funds “Control of venereal diseases, Public Health Service,’’ 
Pr > ic 52 50, 000 
e ars pursuant to Publie Law 452 ; = , 
; a of opera ‘Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service,”’ pursuant 
esearch and to Public Law 410 120, 000 
j » ; . » 16, 200, 000 13, 525, 000 15, 089, 000 
ies ¢ Adjusted appropriation or estimate - 0 5 ( ( 
and the mbursements from other accounts 150, 818 381, 200 381, 200 
-ductions in 7 
he problems Total available for obligation 16, 350 818 13, 906, 200 15, 420, 200 
nobligated balance, estimated savings 38, 058 ‘ 
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Obligations incurred 


16, 312, 760 


13, 906, 200 


15, 420, 200 


de a sincer¢ 
‘tal Federa 
Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 


T CHIEF, 


Description 


> > : nai. 
N, CHIEF, Posi- | amount | Post- Amount | Posi Amount 
| tions tions tions 
R SECRE- Grants to States for general health $10, 135, 000 $11, 760, 000 +-$1, 625, 000 
Direct operations Set ss . ea 
.RTMENT (a) Technical assistance to States 281 1, 879, 000 264 1, 763, 500 17 115, 500 
(b) Vital statistics 186 1, 286, 000 186 1, 295, 500 0 +9, 500 
(c) International health activities 18 120, 000 18 120, 000 0 : 0 
d) Administration 22 105, 000 21 100, 000 1 5», 000 
lotal direct obligations 507 13, 525, 000 4189 | 15,039, 000 18 +1, 514,000 
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Obligations by objects 


1953 actual 
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627, 60 
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133. 768 
38. 000 
4 OD, 
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or 


Obligations by objects—Continued 








State or territory 1953 allo- 1954 allo- 1955 allo- 

’ cations cations cations 
Alabama . $394, 800 $301, 000 $346, 700 
Arizo 04, 900 75, 600 90, 700 
4 insas 250, S00 195, 200 217, 700 
Calhitornia... 659, 100 20, 500 633, 200 
Colorado 127, 300 49. 900 119, 600 
nnecticut 124, 000 96, 000 112, 500 
Delaware 22, 400 17, 400 19. 900 
district of Columbia 47, 700 '7. 000 42, 000 
Fiorida. .. 262, LOO 216, 000 259. 700 
Georgia 307, 20K 305, 200 349, 000 
Idal 74, 800 58, 900 68, 900 
[Illinois 529. 300 412. 000 122, 800 
na 209, 500 232, 200 270, 900 
205, 500 160, 500 182, 700 
nsas 169, 500 133, 200 154, 300 
Kentucky 18, 000 262, 300 208, 500 
| iana 202, 800) 227, 800 255, 900 
M aine %», GOO 74, 200 86, 400 
Maryland 149, 900 134. 200 158, 200 
Massachusetts . 319, 900 249, 800 289, 200 
M ull 445, 500 349, LOO 405, 100 
1 ta 24 100 1¥1, YOO 223, OOO 
¥ ippi i 500 250. 5K 205, 000 
M url 514, GOK 247, 50K 277, 200 
Montana 67, 500 2, 100 61, 700 
Nebrask 26, S00 19, 400 114, 800 
da 0 29 0) 4, YOO 
New Hampshire 1, 500 39, G00 45, 400 
New Jersey S05, SOL 241, 300 283. 800 
New Mexico 15, 800 73, 400 46, 400 
vy York 842, OOK 664, 600 100 
rth Carolina 468, 500 365, 600 198. OOO 
th Dakota 74, 106 17, OOO 0, 000 
OF 549, GOK $24, OOK 490, GOO 
Oklahoma 231, 000 180, 900 202, 600 
Oregon 136, 200 107, 300 125, 700 
Pennsylvania 748, 600 578, 300 663, 000 
Rhode Island , 200 43, 000 51, 800 
South Carolina 270, 400 206, 900 237, 000 
South Dakota 77. 300 59. 700 72 500 
Tennessee 374. 900 202 000 325. 700 
I = 687, 400 537, 600 627, 100 
Utah 86, 500 67, 600 79, 900 
44, 900 34, 900 40, 700 
2. 500 251. 000 297, 700 
3, 200 135, 600 158, 200 
700 155, 900 177, 100 
262, 000 202, 800 234, 300 
48, 100 37, 500 44, 400 
18, 400 37, 600 49, 600 
43, 500 34, 000 41, 400 
Puerto Rico 330, 500 254, 500 295, 900 
Virgin Islands iu 4 6, 400 5, 000 5, 600 
lotal 13, 000, 000 10, 135, 000 11, 760, 000 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Turn. The first item we have for consideration is ‘‘Assist- 
ance to States, general,’’ $15,039,000, which is an increase of $1,- 
789,000 over the current year’s appropriation. Of this appropriation 
in the current year there was available for grants to States for the 
general health purposes, $10,135,000 and for the fiscal year 1955 this 
estimate contemplates $11,760,000 for the same purpose, which is an 
increase of $1,625,000. 

I notice you have a prepared statement, Doctor. If you would 
just care to highlight it we will put the statement in the record and 
you may proceed to highlight the points that you would like to 
emphasize. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate just giving 
the highlights and presenting the statement for the record. 
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Senator Tuye. It will appear in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL 
Statement of Dr. Jack C. Haldeman, Assistant Chief, Bureau of State Services 
INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this appropriation provides 
funds for a variety of public-health activities not covered in other more specialized 
appropriations. It is the purpose of this appropriation to bring to the people 
of this country the fruits of research and to develop, extend, and support the 
modern public-health techniques which will lead to the application of proven 
procedures in State and local health departments 

There is a great deal that we know of the nature of diseases, the conditions which 
cause them, and the preventive measures which can be instituted on a community- 
wide basis to prevent or curtail their serious effects on the population. Unless 
this knowledge is applied, however, much of the potential benefit of research and 
investigation is lost. This appropriaticn is divided into two parts: 

1. Grants to assist in the financing of basic health services provided by State 
and local health departments 

2. Direct operations of the Public Health Service designed to expedite the 
rapid translation of findings of research and investigations into active community 
health programs through: 

a) Technical assistance to States in the form of chronic disease studies, train- 
ing, and consultation 

(b) Vital statistics services; and 

c) International health activities 


GRANTS TO STATES 


The largest item in this appropriation is the one relating to grants to States for 
general health work 

Before speaking of the general health grants included in this appropriation, it 
would be well to look at the total picture of grants-in-aid to States for public 
health services administered through the Public Health Service. The level of 
these grants for fiscal year 1953 was $32,552,000. Reductions in the current 
fiscal year appropriations brought this total figure down to $22,626,500, or a 
reduction of 30.4 percent below 1953. The timing of this reduction was such 
that very few of the 44 State legislatures which met in the spring of 1953 could take 
the reductions of Federal funds into consideration in determining the level of 
State’appropriations for public health. States, therefore, did not have an adequate 
Opportunity to make orderly adjustments in their programs. Consequently there 
have been serious reductions in the services and activities of State and local health 
departments throughout most of the United States. 

Many States, for example, have reported substantially reduced aid to local 
health units for the provision of essential and basic local public health services. 
Many others have reported substantial curtailment of tuberculosis casefinding 
activity and discontinuance of one or more mobile X-ray units. Most States 
have reported very drastic reductions in the training of personnel for more effective 
and efficient public health work. The sanitation programs in many States have 
been curtailed through reduced activity in such basic services as insuring safe water 
supplies and adequate sewage disposal systems. Many States have found it 
necessary to reduce the kinds and volume of laboratory services which they have 
previously been making available to private physicians and local public health 
departments in the diagnosis of disease. 

In summary, 31 States have reported that the total amount of funds available 
from State appropriations and Public Health Service grants combined are less in 
1954 than they were in 1953. Even in those few States in which the total amount 
of combined funds is greater in 1954 than in 1953, most of the State increases were 
earmarked by the legislatures for specific and limited types of public health 
activities and, therefore, are not available to offset Federal grant reductions as 
the State health officer might determine to be most advantageous in continuing 
a well-rounded public health program. 

The total grants to States for public health services contained in this and other 
Public Health Service appropriations for fiscal year 1955 is $20 million, a reduction 
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f about 11.6 percent below the amount for the current fiscal year of 1954. One 
eason why more severe reductions should not be made below the 1954 level is 
that only 15 States will have regularly scheduled legislative sessions in the spring 
of 1955 which would enable them to appropriate funds for public health services. 
Consequently, any significant reductions in Federal grants to States for fiscal 
year 1955 would further reduce the level of State and local public health activity 
without adequate opportunity for States to offset these losses through increased 
State appropriations. An additional reason is that the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations is currently studying the role of the Federal Government 
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with respect to Federal grants-in-aid and the redistribution of tax resources. It 
would not appear to be timely for the Federal Government either to reduce or 
inerease substantially the level of Federal grants-in-aid for health until such time 
as this Commission has had an opportunity to study and report its findings and 
for the executive and legislative branches of government to consider such recom- 
mendations carefully. 

Within this overall total of $20 million for grants to States included in the 1955 
appropriations for the Public Health Service, however, some shifts have been made 

the amounts of money being requested for various programs. Grants for com- 

inity mental health services, for cancer control activities, and for heart disease 

ontrol activities have been maintained at the 1954 level. Grants for venereal 

lisease control have been eliminated and grants for tuberculosis control have been 
reduced below the 1954 level. On the other hand, the amount of grants for general 
public health purposes contained in this appropriation have been raised above the 
1954 level to a total of $11,760,000, or an increase of $1,625,000. It is, however, 
a decrease of $1,240,000 below the 1953 appropriation for grants 

This adjustment has been made because funds under the general health grant 
can be used more flexibly by State health officers to support public health activities 
having the highest priority in their States. In some States these funds will be 
ised in partial support of venereal disease and tuberculosis control activities if 
these programs are of greatest public health significance in those particular 
States and Federal and State funds specifically appropriated for this purpose are 
nadequate. In many States, the increases will be used to counteract the reduc- 
tion in program activity in the fields of local health service, laboratory service, 
sanitation, or any other program which may have been curtailed by virtue of 
fiscal year 1954 reductions below the safe level of public health protection. 

The funds in the general health grant are the source of Federal support which 
assists States and localities to provide the very basic types of public health service 
to their populations—such services as health education, public health nursing, 
sanitation, laboratory service, communicable disease control, immunization, and 
other services which continue to make such a contribution toward the reductions 
in illnesses and prolongation of life which has characterized the recent decades in 
our history. 

These are also the activities which form the hard core of services necessary 
in any mobilization effort. They not only enable us to move forward in public 
health protection but also hold the line against a deterioration of public health 
protection. Only through continued action and surveillance can gains which 
have been made to date be protected for future generations. 

The status of the health of the people of the United States is a matter of 
paramount Federal concern. No asset which the United States possesses is of 
greater importance than the health and well-being of its people. This is true 
not only from the humanitarian point of view but also because only a popula- 
tion with maximum good health can economically and adequately man our 
industries, farms, and military services. Only through the prevention of disabling 
illness can the costs of medical care and hospitalization and of welfare payments 
to physically incapacitated individuals and their families be materially lessened. 
Both of these types of costs constitute a much heavier drain upon the Treasury 
of the United States than do the costs of preventive measures which can be 
instituted to prevent or minimize their effects. 

To say that the Federal Government has an obligation to help provide public 
health protection to the people of the United States, however, is not to say that 
the Federal Government itself must directly provide and administer such pre- 
ventive services. Through the mechanism of grants to States the Federal Gov- 
ernment can and does discharge part of its responsibility while at the same time 
taking full advantage of the State and local units of government which are close 
and responsive to the particular needs of the people whom they serve. As the 
State and Territorial Health Officers Association, in its meeting in November 
1953, affirmed, “Federal grants-in-aid provide a democratic substitute for direct 
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national action in the field of health; they prevent centralization and progres- 
sively strengthen the health programs of States and localities.’’ 

The job of protecting public health is, therefore, a partnership of the Federal 
Government, the State governments, and the local units of government. Only 
when all three members of this partnership contribute their full share of resource 
o the total effort can this country achieve the kind of public health protection for 
the people to which they are entitled and which our modern scientific knowledge 
makes possible. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


sistance to States involves several steps in the field of direct Federal 





activit are necessary to put research findings into overation at the com- 
munity level. These steps are demonstrations, training, and consultation. The 
first of these steps (demonstrations) begins with the pilot plant operation which 
has as its purpose the development and perfection of the techniques of community 
application of research findings. Throuch such demonstrations are developed 


the procedures, staffing, community organization, flow of work, and nrofessional 
relationships essent ) the smooth functioning of a new procram. This type of 


itv is provided in this appropriation under the ‘‘Chronie dis- 
nae 





demonstration 
tud 





ease studies in echnical assistance’”’ item 

Chronic disease studies Chronic diseases represent the most extensive and 
costly public health problem in the United States today. Conservative estimates 
udicate that some 34 million people suffer the effects of some kind of chronic 
lisease, and the number will grow as our population continues to ace. No esti- 


mates are available as to the total cost of chronic illness, but the disability and 
invalidism which it imposes, the dependency which so often results, and the family 
dislocation which is an all too frequent consequence, would reach very lar ‘e pro- 
portions if we could place a dollar value on them. Prevention of chronic disease 
and of the disability which it usually causes is, therefore, of great national interest 

Development of knowledge and the application of this knowledge to specific 
public health situations are of primary concern to the Public Health Service and 
to State and local health agencies and provide the basis for the activities under 
this appropriation. In some of the more prevalent chronic diseases, there is 
sufficient understanding of disease processes to prevent at the very least 
serious disability. Through early case finding and the application of the knowledge 
at hand, prevention in this sense can be achieved and impairments alleviated or 
averted entirely 


VM ith fun is pro. ided bv this appropriation, the Serv ice, therefore, is conducting 


additional resea ase-finding techniques which can be given mass application, 
and is collecting basic data which can be used in developing and validating more 
effective diagnostic techniques Attention is also being given to the practical 


application of specific public health measures based on these techniques which 
can be incorporated in State and local chronic disease programs. Chronic disease 
studies will also be carried on in the field of diabetes, a disease which affects about 
2 million people, half of whom do not know they have the disease. 

Training.—The seeond step in the translation of research findings into active 
community public health programs is the training of personnel. Each new 
research discovery which has public health application introduces anew the 
problem of training public health personnel in its use and application. In addition 
to training for new techniques, there is much training, both of an inservice and 
an academic nature, that must continue in order to qualify existing and new 
State, local, and Public Health Service personnel for the most effective and 
economical performance of their duties in continuing health programs. It is for 
these purposes that funds for training are included in this appropriation. 

The nationwide shortage of adequately trained health officers, nurses, sani- 
tarians, and other personnel continues. Although academic instruction is avail- 
able in schools of public health, they do not usually provide the essential field 
training in actual public health practices. The facilities in most of the States 
are either inadequate or nonexistent because of insufficient demand within in- 
dividual States to warrant training establishments for their needs alone. 

The Public Health Service operates field or regional training facilities in co- 
operation with universities and State and local health agencies. These training 
centers are located in Atlanta, Ga.: Amherst, Mass.; Denver, Colo.; Pitstburgh, 
Pa.; and Yonkers, N. Y. During 1953, 118 training courses were conducted at 
these regional training centers which provided field training to 2,337 public 
health workers for a total of 18,165 trainee days. In addition, training officers 
are placed on temporary assignments in selected States to assist in developing 
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| improving State public health training programs. As a result of such assign- 

ments, 15 States are now conducting their own statewide inservice training pro- 

rrams and 7 more are in the process of organizing active training programs 

[raining in various phases of specialized sanitation services is also carried on 
the Environmental Health Center in Cincinnati. 

Consultative services —The third step in translating research findings into public 
health operation is through consultation. Such consultation takes the form of 
bringing to the State officials’ attention new and improved techniques of operation 
and at the same time permits them to retain independence of action It serves 
is a channel of exchanging information on good practices from one State to another, 

| of assisting in the evaluation of the progress being made toward the accom- 
plishment of national aims for the improvement of health These activities are 
carried out by personnel located principally in the regional offices 

It is our firm belief that responsibility for public health program administration 
should be placed as close to the people as possible This, we believe, is true not 
only of those programs which are exclusively of State and local concern but also 
of those public health programs which deal with the solution of health problems 
of nationwide concern and significance It is for this reason that the Public 
Health Service operates on the basic premise of strengthening and assisting the 
States, and, through them, the local units of government in improving their 
yublic health operations. Within this context, then, consultation by qualified 
Public Health Service personnel is made available to help the States plan, operate, 
and evaluate the public health programs which they conduct 

Vital statistics Another essential element in the process of translating research 
findings into community public health operations is nationwide, as well as com- 
parable State and local, data on the number and nature of those vital occurrences 
which affect the health of the people. These activities—the collection and 
analysis of data pertaining to births, deaths, and communicable diseases—are 
carried out by the National Office of Vital Statistics. 

Vital statistics have a twofold function in the menagement of health. First, 
they help the medical investigator to identify and understand his problem 
Intuitive genius has made enormous contributions to our knowledge of health 
and medicine, but it is scldom stimulated and never proven without quantitative 
evidence. The number of elements that affect the behavior of the human body 
is so great that we can never generalize a conclusion until it can be demonstrated 
by averages, rates, and the measurement of probabilities in a great number of cases. 

The second function of vital statistics is that of guiding the administration of 
prevention and curative measures We cannot see a medicine cure an illness or a 
sewage system prevent infection. Only experience reduced to statistics provides 
the key which is essential to program planning, execution, and evaluation. 

These same statistics also have similar functions in the management of many 
other human problems. For example, the historical statistics on births by sex 
and deaths by age are indispensable to estimates of the manpower yields of 
selective service plans. Local, State, and national projections of school popula- 
tions stem from vital statistics, and so do estimates of social or commercial insur- 
ance liability. Current vital statistics are also essential to marketing forecasts 
for producers of many kinds of consumer supplies. 

In vital statistics, the Public Health Service provides a direct Federal service. 
State and local health agencies collect the certificates and other returns which are 
the sources of our vital data. The Federal Government produces the national 
statistics which provide reliable comparisons from county to county, State to 
State, or between our own conditions and those in other countries. Sinee 1947 
the amount of funds available for our vital statistics operations have remained 
at approximately the same level. At the same time the costs of operation—sal- 


aries, tabulating cards, printing, supplies—have all risen sharply Likewise the 
number of births has increased greatly during this period, adding millions of 
certificates to the coding and tabulating process. All possible economies of 


operation have been introduced, even to the point of postponing processing of 
essential tabulations and reducing radically the amount of detail in the routine 
birth statistics for 1951 and 1952. 

The work plan for 1955 that underlies this budget contemplates a return to fully 
detailed final statisties for the births and deaths of 1953. This is considered 
absolutely essential because the long-term need for detail cannot be ignored 
indefinitely. In order to accomplish this one objective within the funds provided 
in this appropriation, the existing backlog of work will continue and other phases 
of the vital statistics activity must continue to be postponed and further delayed. 
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It will also be necessary to reduce the content of statistics for deaths as well as for 


births in 1954 and 1955. 
INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 


The Division of International Health, which is the focal point within the Public 
Health Service for Service participation in international health programs, has as 
its principal objectives and responsibilities: (1) the development and presentatio: 
of the United States position on international health matters, the coordinatior 
of technical work involved in fulfilling United States commitments, and provisior 
of United States representation at international conferences and meetings on 
health matters; (2) serves as a clearinghouse within the Federal Government for 
information on health conditions and needs in other countries, and on public 
health activities planned or conducted under multilateral and bilateral agencies 
and private foundations; (3) the development, review, and evaluation of bilateral 
health programs, and provision of personnel and technical guidance for healt! 
activities of overseas missions; and (4) the administration of programs for training 
foreign health personnel in the United States 

The work done by the Division in connection with furnishing personnel for 
technical direction of the public health divisions of overseas missions and the 
programing for foreign trainees sponsored by the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion is financed by funds supplied by that agency. The funds requested in this 
appropriation represent approximately 25 percent of the administrative cost of the 
Division and are specifically required (1) to finance the direct responsibilities of the 
Public Health Service in technical liaison and representation with the World 
Health Organization, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, and related agencies 
(2) to assist the Department of State in the development of United States positions 
on international health matters; (3) to serve as a clearinghouse for information on 
health conditions and needs in other countries; and (4) to cooperate with inter 
national agencies, foreign governments, nongovernmental bodies, and individuals 
in the administration of training programs for foreign health personnel not 
sponsored by Federal agencies. 


MATCHING FUNDS 


Dr. Haupeman. The appropriation for assistance to States provides 
for a variety of public health activities, which have as their objective 
the establishment of the best possible community health services. 
Included in the appropriation are funds for grants to States to assist 
in financing basic State and local health services. 

Senator Tuys. If I may interrupt at that point: Last year there 
were some States that had not appropriated sufficient funds, so they 
could not match the Federal funds to carry out the health programs 
in the States in accordance with their desires and what we or you 
desired from the standpoint of national health. I wonder whether 
there has been any action taken to provide additional funds in States 
where there were insufficient funds last year and in previous years. 

Dr. Hautpeman. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. ‘The increases in State 
appropriations in their legislative sessions last spring, on an overall 
basis, about equalled the reductions that occurred in our Public 
Health Service grants. 

Senator Taye. Do you mean that last year the States increased in 
accordance with the reduction? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

Senator Toye. But now we have an increase in this year’s appropri- 
ation. Have the States provided, by legislative enactments, et 
cetera, sufficient funds so that they are in a position to match the 
Federal funds that we will be increasing here? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There is no practical prob- 
lem in relation to matching of our grant-in-aid funds in terms of the 
requirement that States put up, of their own money, 1 dollar to 
each 2 dollars of Federal money. 
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Mr. Rockere.uer. Mr. Chairman, you might be interested that 
there is an overmatching in this area, which is about 1,000 percent, on 
the average, in most of the States. So there is no problem at all. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed, Dr. Haldeman 

Dr. Hatpeman. This appropriation also provides for direct opera- 
tions to assist in translating the findings of research into active com- 
munity-health programs through technical assistance in the form of 
chronic-disease studies, training, and consultation, vital-statisties 
services, and international health activities. 


CONTROL GRANTS 


Before speaking to the general-health grants contained in the appro- 
priation, I would like to discuss briefly the overall picture of control 
crants administered by the Public Health Service. The 1955 request 
before you provides for $20 million. The level of our control grants 
in the field of mental health, cancer, heart, and Alaska remains the 
same as in the 1954 appropriation. There have been reductions in 
our venereal diseases and TB grant appropriations. However, these 
reductions have been partially compensated by an increase requested 
in our general-health grant which is before you today. 

This increase is $1,615,000 and has been requested because these 
general-health funds are more flexible and can be used by State health 
officers for programs of highest priority. They will also be used for 
venereal disease and tuberculosis-control activities in some instances 
where other funds are not sufficient, and where these programs have 
a sufficiently high priority. 

These general health funds are used for basic health activities. 
They supply the basic framework of public health activities in the 
States, such activities as public health nursing, sanitation, communi- 
cable disease control, vital statistics. This basic organization also 
serves as a framework upon which can be built, as circumstances 
warrant, such specialized types of activities as mental health clinics, 
maternal and child health clinics, and the like. Also, in time of emer- 
gency, this special basic organization is indispensable to immediate 
action. It serves as a framework around which our emergency health 
and sanitation activities are built. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Technical assistance to States involves several steps in the field of 
direct Federal operation, which have as their objective the more 
rapid translation of the findings of research in active communitiy 
health programs. These steps are applied research, demonstration, 
training, and consultation. 

The first two steps under this appropriation are illustrated in our 
chronic disease activities. Chronic diseases today are our most 
costly public health problem. It has been estimated that approxi- 
mately 34 million people are suffering from some form of chronic 
disease. Also, there is a public expenditure of over $1.5 billion 
annually for medical and hospital care, and another $1.5 billion is 
spent for cash benefits to people suffering from chronic disease. 
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STUDY OF PREVENTION OF DIABETES 


Included in this appropriation relating to chronic disease is the 
study regarding the prevention of diabetes, which Dr. O. L. Anderson 
discussed briefly with you in the presentation of the Department. 
You may recall that this is a study aimed at the possible solution of 
the diabetes problem, based on the hypothesis that the early detection 
of elevated blood sugar in the pregnant woman, plus the addition of 
insulin and/or diet might arrest the damage to the pancreas in both 
the mother and the child, and prevent, to a large extent, the resulting 
number of muaoarriages and stillbirths and possibly prevent the 
development of the diabetes in the mother as well as the subsequent 
development of diabetes in the child. 

The third step in translating knowledge into practice relates to 
training. Each new discovery that has public health significance 
brings up anew the problem of training public health personne! in its 
application and use. In addition, there is a substantial amount of 


raining which must be continued in order to qualify personnel for 
existing health programs. 


TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


These training activities under this appropriation are carried out 
largely in the communicable disease center in Atlanta, the Robert A. 
Taft Sanitary Engineering Center in Cincinnati, as well as in five 
small training centers located elsewhere in the United States. 

lhe fourth step in translating research findings into public health 
action is consultation. Through consultation we are able to furnish 
the States with the results of public health research and investigation 
as well as the findings of our own pilot studies and demonstrations. 
These activities are carried out largely through personnel located in 
our regional offices. 


NATIONAL OFFICE OF VITAL STATISTICS 


Another activity carried out under this appropriation consists of the 
services of the Netone: Office of Vital Statistics. This office is 
responsible for the collection and analysis of data relating to births, 
leaths, and lca diseases. National vital statistics are a 
valuable tool in both research and program pli inning. The ‘Vy are used 
by individuals, universities and public and private agencies, not only 
in the field of medicine and public health but by similar groups in the 
field of social science and business. 

Examples in the field of medicine and public health include the 
measurement of the problems, such as in chronic diseases, as in the 
case of heart disease, cancer, or diabetes; communicable diseases, with 
such examples of poliomyelitis, silicosis, or rabies. 


DIABETES ACTIVITIES 


Senator Tuye. If | may interrupt at this point: Have you made 
any startling advances in trying to determine why the diabetic 
condition occurs in a human? Has there been any real progress 
made? I know there has been progress made in the use and improve- 
ment of insulin. But from the standpoint of knowing what takes 
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place in the body, why the breakdown occurs, what is the reason for 
the diabetic condition of the person? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to refer that question 
to Dr. Robert Anderson, who is directly responsible for our diabetes 
activities. 

Senator Taye. I would like, if there has been any progress made in 
trying to determine what happens and what does the future hold in 

tore from the standpoint of overcoming the breakdown in the body 
of a person so as to bring about the dis rbetic condition; I would like 
to know if you have made some progress. 

Dr. Anperson. Sir, Dr. Haldeman has described the program 
which we have instituted to find out if we can see what chain of events 
actually leads to diabetes in pregnant women and in their offspring. 

Senator Toye. That may be. But there are many, many people 
hesides women who become afflicted with a diabetic condition. My 
thought was that while we had an explanation as to the expectant 
mother, I was thinking about generally, whether it be a man, woman, 


or child. 


Dr. Anperson. In this study it is speculative as to whether or not 
the incident, the strain, of pre enancy in women, ultimately results in 
diabetes much later in life in women and also much later in their 


offspring. It has been peleeved that women who have some ab- 
normality in the way they handle sugar in pregnancy, later on may 
develop diabetes. Furthermore, their offspring seem to have an 
unusual incidence of diabetes, whether they be male or female. We 
are testing that hypothesis in this study that Dr. Haldeman has de- 
scribed. We don’t know that it will explain it. 

Senator THyr. But you have not made any startling progress in 
knowing something about what happens within the human body that 
starts the breakdown that ultimately destroys the effectiveness of the 
pancreas, which brings on the diabetic condition? I can recall when 
insulin was first offered on the market, and then I can recall the changes 
in the insulin, so that you went to the NPH, and so forth. I wondered 
whether you had made the same progress in the research and study of 
the human body so that you are commencing to understand what 
a to the body that bri ings ¢ about the bre ‘akdown so that the body 
ceases to function in the normal manner to take care of the sugar. 

Dr. Deartnc. Mr. Chairman, if I may break in here, this hypothe- 
sis to which Dr. Anderson referred does offer the promise of getting at 
just that fact, that phenomenon, which results finally in the breakdown 
of the sugar metabolism in the body by going bac k before childbirth. 
Without ‘knowing exactly the mechanism yet, it is possible, according 
to this hypothesis, that if we control the latent defect of sugar 
metabolism in the mother, both she and her baby will be protected 
from developing diabetes later, and the chain can be broken there. 


POSSIBLE PREVENTION 


There is a possibilitv that diabetes may be prevented in both male 
and female by identifying the mother who has this latent defect, which 
can be determined chemically by a blood test, and then treat her and 
keep her blood sugar down. It does not go high enough to actually give 
frank diabetes, but it goes higher than normal. 
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That, according to the hypothesis, puts a strain on her own sugar 
metabolism and also on that of her unborn child, and the child can be 
born then with also a weakened pancreas. 

Of course, this is hypothetical, and we are preparing now to identify 
these women in a clinic and to do a study on what happens. 

Senator THye. Where are you doing your research now? 

Dr. AnpEersOoN. We are doing it at our diabetes section station in 
Boston, Mass. 

FUND ALLOCATION 


Senator Ture. What funds, and how much of these funds, do 
you allocate to that particular type of research? I might also ask 
along that line: Have you sufficient funds so that you feel you are 
advancing as speedily and rapidly in that research as possible, or 
could you do more if you had additional funds? 

Dr. Anprerson. With regard to this project, the hypothesis that 
Dr. Dearing has described has grown out of a number of research 
observations, going back to earlier years, by studying the whole 
endocrine system, including the pancréas and pituitary, and how 
one can affect the other, including the strain of pregnancy on the 
system. 

Senator Tuyr. It is commonly stated that if the parent is diabetic, 
that some of the offspring are going to be diabetic. I have heard that 
ever since I was a boy, and too often it has proven to be a fact, because 
you see a parent have it and then out of several children 1 or 2 would 
be so afflicted 

Dr. ANpEerson. That is especially true when it is the mother that 
is diabetic. 

With regard to the study we have underway, we have started and 
we have provided in our budget this year and in the coming year, 1955, 
funds to carry out the first steps that we regard as being necessary to 
explore further this hypothesis. 

Senator Taye. How much of the money is allocated to that? 

Dr. ANpERSON. For all diabetes studies, $292,784. 

Senator Tuyg. Of course there are other researches going on in that 
diabetic field, are there not? 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes 

Senator Tuyr. Does not Dr. Van Slyke carry out extensive research 
under his supervision; that is, in the National Institutes of Health, 
which is another research on diabetic conditions? They really have 
more funds made available to them through other Federal appro- 
priations, do they not? 

Dr. ANprerson. Yes, sir. This program we are talking about here 
is designed to explore the epidemiology of diabetes and its early 
diagnosis and its control through the education of patients and their 
families—the furthering of the study regarding the care and treat- 
ment of the disease and its detection. 

As we have said, in addition to the program we are talking about 
now, there are other researches being conducted in the Public Health 
Service. 

Senator Toyz. Where do they get their funds? Is anyone here 
prepared to speak to that question? 

Dr. Van Styke. Later on, as you know, the National Institutes of 
of Health will present this program more fully to this committee. I 
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think, however, the committee may be interested in just a_ brief 
résumé of the type of research we are doing on diabetes. 

Since last year a method has been devised in the National Institutes 
of Health which will measure as little as three one-millionths of 
unit of insulin in the blood. With that as a baseline and knowing 
nothing about what causes diabetes, this appears, Mr. Chairman, to 
be a most useful tool on which to advance. Probably the study will 
take us into that phase which has to do with the inhibitors of insulin 
action. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, when an infection comes along in 
a diabetic person, you can fill him up with insulin and he still doesn’t 
seem to be able to use it. Lots of times it leads to a very unfortunate 
occurrence. So there must be some sort of an inhibitor which has a 
very major role. And that may be the cause of diabetes rather than 
the failure of the pancreas to turn out insulin alone. 

Another advancement in the past year is that we have been able 
to tag insulin with radioactive material so that we could follow the 
insulin into the body. And already we have found out a location in 
muscle where insulin appears to act in the metabolism of carbo- 
hydrates. 

Those, I think, Mr. Chairman, are two very significant research 
leads. 

Let me stress again that we don’t know what causes diabetes, 
unfortunately. I hope that some day we can report to the committee 
that it appears in the offing. 


DETECTION IN PANCREAS 


Senator Tuyr. When there is a breakdown, does it show on the 
pancreas? Is there a deterioration or an enlargement or a lessening 
of that organ? What is it that takes place there that fails to function 
or brings about the failure of functioning? 

Dr. Van Stryke. Apparently, Mr. Chairman, from examination of 
pathological specimens, putting them under the microscope, we find 
a degeneration of that portion of the pancreas which we know is 
involved in the production of insulin, the so-called islands of Langer- 
hans. The person who dies of diabetes shows a failure of these 
islands to maintain what might be called a healthy status. In some 
patients, although we can’t prove this histologically, in some patients 
it appears that the easing of the load on the body by giving insulin 
will permit the body to regenerate its insulin-producing mechanism. 
So that by resting him with insulin, the body regains the ability to 
produce its insulin more effectively later on. 

I think that the epidemiological study, which we are very pleased 
that Dr. Anderson and his colleagues are carrying on, has a very 
strong scientific basis just in that fact. If we can protect the mother 
and the unborn child from this stress, we may be doing a tremendous 
amount of good. 

Of course, this is a long-range program, as the chairman well recog- 
nizes, and we don’t have any “definitive answers at the present time 
This program, of course, too, Mr. Chairman, is complementary to the 
research that we carry on at the National Institutes of Health. 

Dr. ANDERSON. There are frequent discussions back and forth 


between Dr. Slyke’s staff and our staff on this sort of a project. 
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And I might say, too, as best I can describe, in animals that are 
diabetic, the islands of Langerhans producing insulin in the unborn 
fetus show the stress and strain upon them by enlarging excessively. 
It is with that point in mind that we can substitute the insulin for 
relief of those islands. 

Those are ele mental research facts which we are applying in the 
applied research program to see whether we can really do something 
about the prevention of diabetes and its effects. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY 


Dr. HatpemaNn. | would like to emphasize that this is a cooperative 
study involving a number of groups, not only the Public Health 
Service but also the Children’s Bureau, the Massachusetts State 
Health Department, the Boston City Health Department, as well as 
the University of Boston and various professional specialists. They 
are pooling their resources in order to conduct an adequate investiga- 
tion of this problem. 

Serator THyr. | noticed here as 1 was glancing through your 
report, that you Say 

This adjustment has been made because funds under the general health grant 
can be used more flexibly by State health officers to support public health activities 
having the highest priority in their States. 

Have you run into any difficulty in permitting that flexibility? 
Have States used the funds in a manner that you did not think the 
funds should have been used and you had difficulty when you en- 
deavored to audit and determine jusi where those funds had been 
used? [L wondered whether you had experienced any difficulties on 
that score? 

STATE PROGRAMS 


Dr. Hatpeman. The State develops a State plan, which forms the 
basis for negotiation with the service regarding its approval. Occa- 
sionally we feel that’ a given activity pe rhaps is not as important as 
another activity and we go back with a plan and discuss the program 
further with the States. 

However, we have generally felt that the State health officers and 
the local health officers, who are closer to their local situations, are, 
generally speaking, in a very good position to know what are the 
programs of highest priority in their areas. And it is this flexibility 
that the general health grants provide that permits them to pinpoint 
these general health grant funds on their own most important prob- 
lems. ‘This forms a part of our basis for requesting an increase in 
this general health appropriation. 

Senator Toye. Have you had any difficulty in going back and 
determining just where the funds have been used? When you audit 
the accounts, have you had any difficulty with the States in trying 
to determine in which manner these funds have been used? 


AUDIT OF FUNDS 


Dr. HatpemMan. The general subject of audits—if 1 might discuss 
this briefly 
Senator Ture. Yes. 
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Dr. HatpemMan. We have an audit following the year in which the 
funds are used. We are usually a little behind in those audits. There 
are not the problems in relation to the audit of the general health 
funds that there are in relation to audits of our categorical grant funds. 

As I mentioned earlier, the State and local health services are, to 
a large extent, carried on by generalized personne! such as the health 
officer, the sanitation worker, the public health nurse, the health 
education worker in the State. This does not pose a problem par- 
ticularly in relation to general health funds, because they can be used 
for a variety of public health activities. It does pose occasional 
problems in relation to categorical grants. 

As an example, the tuberculosis case-finding activities and followup 
in the local health department are done to a very large extent by a 
public-health nurse. This public-health nurse, in addition to doing 
tuberculosis case-finding work and followup, usually also carries out 
venereal disease activities and maternity and child health activities, 
and a wide variety of health activities. The funds for tuberculosis, 
of course, can only be used for that portion of her activities which 
relates to the tuberculosis activities in this instance. 

It is for that reason that the Department developed a verification 
procedure, which is incorporated in the State plan. It is flexible to 
the extent that the State can develop such means as they wish for 
verification of this public health nurse’s time, and when approved 
by the Public Health Service, the procedure wil) provide the auditor 
with some objective criterion for validating the expenditures under 
these categorical grant appropriations. 

This procedure has only recently gone into effect, on July 1 of last 
year, and the current audits are being conducted on fiscal years prior 
to the time the verification procedure went into effect. We anticipate 
that it will substantially reduce the number of times when it is 
somewhat difficult to follow this categorical grant dollar down through 
the State and local health departments. 

Mr. Rockere.uerR. Might I say a word on that, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Turn. Yes. 


Biock GRANT APPROACH 


Mr. Rockere.tier. Because of the difficulty both from the Federal 
point of view and State point of view in following these dollars and 
keeping them isolated for those categorical grants, and also as a 
result of various suggestions from States from year to year, there 
has been the thought of perhaps some kind of a block grant approach 
instead of so many categories, which only allows expenditure of so 
many dollars in such and such an area, while, as time goes by, they 
may not need those funds in such an area or another. ‘The Secretary 
and the Administration recommended certain procedures to Congress 
which are embodied in bills now before the Senate and the House, 
for a new 3-part grant-in-aid in its public health program, which would 
combine these now 5 categorical and 1 general health grants into 1 
new 3-part grant-in-aid program; which would simplify for the States 
and for the Federal Government the following of these dollars and 
give more flexibility to the States, more opportunity for initiative to 
meet their own individual problems and a greater opportunity for 
responsibility in the execution of the programs. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Dr. Haldeman. 
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USE OF VITAL STATISTICS 


Dr. Hatpeman. Additional examples of the use of national vital 
statistics in the field of public health include measurement of the 
problems in such areas as cancer control, tuberculosis control, or 
accident prevention, in addition to determining life expectancy and 
incidence of illness. The national vital statistics are also used as 
basis for social action. They are used in determining needs for schools 
and hospitals, for forecasts of manpower in industries and in our 
military establishments; forecasts of the costs of such things as social 
security or education. 

As examples in the field of business uses, the national vital statistics 
include determining the markets for such things as infants’ necessities, 
medicines and drugs, household equipment; for trends in insurance 
risk, both life and health insurance. And they are used in long-term 
forecasts in such things as housing needs or food needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to attempt to answer any further 
questions vou may have on this appropriation. 

Senator THyr. Senator Robertson, do you have any questions you 
would like to ask at this point? 

Senator Ronrerrson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Does the witness endorse the figures in the budget for these various 
activities? 

Dr. HALDEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, the question is: Are these the 
figures that you have convinced the Budget Bureau you should have 
had in the first instance? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The amount we requested from the Bureau of the 
Budget, Mr. Chairman, was a total of $15,300,000 in this appropriation 
and their allowance was $15,039,000. That is a $261,000 decrease. 

Senator Taye. But it is an increase of $1,789,000 over your current 
year’s appropriation; is that not correct? 

Dr. HatpemMan. That is correct, sir. However, this request in- 
cludes a transfer into this appropriation of $120,000 for international 
health activities and $155,000 for penalty-mail costs. The actual 
requested increase for comparable activities is $1,514,000. 

Senator Tuyr. So there was sort of a compromise from that 
standpoint 

REQUIREMENT REGARDING EMPLOYMENT 


There was one other question here. On page 8 of your prepared 
statement you state: 


x * 


In addition to training for new techniques, there is much training, both 
of an in-service and an academic nature, that must continue in order to qualify 
existing and new State, local, and Public Health Service personnel for the most 
effective and economical performance of their duties in continuing health pro- 
grams. * * * 

Is there any requirement that upon completing training financed by 
the Federal Government, that the trainee shall work in the public- 
health program? Is there any such requirement? 

Dr. HaLpEMAN. Most State health departments make a require- 
ment regarding continued employment. In some instances they have 
been able to recover trainee stipends when the individual leaves the 
Department, but in most instances that has not been the case. 
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I would like to hasten to add, however, that the principal change 
of employment is when a person receives training, let’s say, in X 
State and then moves over to another State; they are not lost to the 
public health market, they represent a loss to that particular State’s 
health program. 

Senator Toye. That is true. So that you feel that no matter 
where they enter the program, they are in the public health field, 
and there ote they are rendering a service? 

Dr. HaLpeMAN. In the vast majority of instances. 

Senator Tuyr. However, assuming that you have put forth funds 

and assisted a young lady in her training, and then upon the comple- 
tion of her training she married and became a housewife; just where 
does that leave you? You are helping her family, that is true, but 
you have not done much for the general welfare of the public, have 
you? In that case, what? 
' Dr. Hatpeman. Mr. Chairman, as far as I know, there is no way 
to recover the moneys expended in that specialized training. I do 
feel, however, that when public health nurses have received training 
and have gone on to active community life, that the money is well 
spent in the leadership that they can give in those communities. 
They are usually very active in community health activities. 

Senator Ture. I fully realize that. 1 was just drawing an example 
there. I know that many of those same young people will go back 
out and continue to practice nursing even though they assume the 
responsibility of families and homes. So I fully realize, as you say, 
that it is another trained person who will find a niche somewhere in 
society, and what they know will in many respects be conveyed to the 
people with whom they associate 


VITAL STATISTICS 


I notice here, too, on page 11 of your statement you refer to vital 
statistics as follows: 

In vital statistics, the Public Health Service provides a direct Federal service 
State and local health agencies collect the certificates and other returns which 
are the sources of our vital data. * * * 

Does not the Federal Government pay the States for furnishing 
the data? 

Dr. HatpeMaNn. Yes, sir. We pay the States for giving us copies 
of both birth and death certificates. 

Senator Tuyr. That would be on the basis of how much per certifi- 
cate? Or is it a total figure which does not give you the information 
specifically? 

Dr. Haupeman. No, sir. It is related to the actual number of 
certificates and is intended to cover the cost of producing the certi- 
ficates. It is 4 cents a copy for hand-transcribed death certificates 
and 3 cents a copy for hand-transcribed birth certificates, and 3 cents 
a copy for photostatic copies of either type. 

We are, however, negotiating with the States in an effort to bring 
that down to 2 cents per copy for microfilmed copies. 

Senator Toye. That would be a saving of how much if that were 
brought about? 

Dr. Hatpeman. It will save, as I recall, approximately $35,000 
annually. 
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Senator Tuyr. Unless there are any further statements or questions, 
we will proceed with the next item. 


CoNTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES A. SHAFER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
VENEREAL DISEASE; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF 
STATE SERVICES; STEPHEN ACKERMAN, FINANCIAL MANAGE. 
MENT OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. DEAR- 
ING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; 
JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION EstTIMAT! 


Venereal disease ‘o carry out the purposes of sections 314 (a) and 363 of the 
Act with respect to venereal diseases including the operation and maintenance of 
centers for the diagnosis and treatment of persons afflicted with venereal diseases 
and for grants of money, services, supplies, equipment, and use of facilities t 


States, as defined in the Act, and with the approval of the respective State healt! 
listricts, and other political subdivisions of the 
States, for the feregoing purposes, in such amounts and upon such terms and 
conditions as the Surgeon General may determine; [$5,000,000] $2,300,000 


authorities, to counties, health « 


Exrract From Puspiic HEALTH SpPRVICE Act 


Sec. 314. (a) To enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes of 
section 301 with respect to developing more effective measures for the prevention 
treatment, and control of venereal diseases, and to assist, through grants and as 
otherwise provided in this section, States, counties, health districts, and other 
political subdivisions of the States in establishing and maintaining adequate 
measures for the prevention, treatment, and control of such diseases, including 
the training of personnel for State and local health work, and to enable him to 
prevent and control the spread of the venereal diseases in interstate traffic, and 

) meet the cost of pay, allowances, and traveling expenses of commissioned officers 
anc other personnel of the Service detailed to assist in carrying out the purposes 
of this section with respect to the venereal diseases, and to administer this section 
with respect to such diseases, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year a sum sufficient to carry out the purposes of this subsection. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estima 


Ap] tior r estimate $9, 850, 000 $5, 000, 000 $2, 300, 001 
Prat red to “Assistance to States, general, Public Health 
5 pursuant to Publie Law 452 50, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 9, 800, 000 5, 000, 000 2, 300, 006 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 18, 919 
9, 751, OS1 5, 000, 000 2, 300, 00K 
c 
es, Public Health Service”’ —73, 251 
es, Office of the Secretary of Health, 
r 33, 713 
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Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 
Description 
Positions) Amount Positions Amount Positions) Amount 
jrants to States for general vene 
real disease control, case find- 
ng, and treatment 0 > ) 4 0 0 s 7 ) 
Direct operations 
a) Clinieal and laboratory 
research UF 525, OOM i $ ), OOK 4 15, 000 
h) Technical assistance 
States 2. 268, 500 2 1), OOK 1 S. HK 
A nistration 0. OK mM), OHM ¥ 
l 40 100 2 " q nn 
Obligations by objects 
Or | 1 } ctu 154 ) 
1 be peri D t ( 492 
e equ lent t ‘ 
A num bet all empl € 614 165 ; 
n ‘ 1 grade 
A \ ¢ ‘ $5, 00) ¢ ® 
4 1 ( ) 
and i 
A es $3 l $3, 0 ) 
\ CPC $9 CP Cy 
\ $3, 24 $3, 359 
I t ‘ , $9.8 {X4 $ ’ ”) 4, 8 
0) 4 : | » iM 100 
I of 52-week | RS ( 6 
t Da ile 4 LO, OOF (i 
lot per il service 2, 916, 827 2. 426, 000 1. 923. 000 
el 224, 604 89, OOO { 
portation ¢ hing 55, 934 42, OOK 30, 900 
1 t Ser r 17, 65 21, 500 16, SO 
R I 1d ullil ice 1S, OM 14, 000 
Printit and reproductior 47, TOK 38, 600 8, GOO 
Other contractua r ( &5, 258 62, SOL 48, 800 
08 Supplies and materi 244, 876 197, 100 64. 100 
Equipt 029 } ”) 
juiy - 
Grant ut nd contribu 1 992, 454 ) ”) 
Refunds, aw indemnities s 
laxe S t 14, 902 12, 600 7, 400 
Subtotal 0, 646, 487 000, 000 2 300, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 2, 370 
Total obligation 9, 644,117 5.0 000 2, 300, 000 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Toye. Our next item is “Control of venereal diseases”’ ; 
for which the budget estimate is $2,300,000. This is a reduction of 
$2,700,000 under the current year’s appropriation. This estimate 
contemplates a reduction of 115 positions as compared to the current 
vear. The present estimate contemplates no funds for grants to 
States, as compared to an allocation of $1,976,500 for grants to States 
in the current year’s appropriations. 

Dr. Shafer, you are handling this item, are you? 

Dr. SHarer. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Tuyr. Do you want to simply file your statement and refer 
to it, or would you prefer to read it? You may do whatever you 
desire. 

Dr. SHarer. I would prefer to go over the statement and you can 
ask questions as we go along. 

Senator Torr. You may proceed. 

Dr. Suarer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, con- 
gressional action in 1938 inaugurated a program of grants-in-aid to 
States for venereal-disease control. This action had been preceded 
by a decade of effort directed toward determining the extent and dis- 
tribution of the venereal-disease problem and developing diagnostic 
and treatment tools. From 1938 to 1949, the grants-in-aid program 
facilitated the development, testing, and adaptation of venereal-dis- 
ease-control techniques and skills in the various States and commu- 
nities throughout the Nation. From 1949 until 1953, an increasing 
proportion of grants were allocated to States on the basis of specific 
projects in specific problem areas. In 1954, all formula grants-in-aid 
are eliminated and only special project grants are being made to meet 
the venereal-disease problems in the 24 States that have not brought 
syphilis under control and in other selected high prevalence areas in 
States that have reached control. In the fiscal year 1955 estimate 
all special project grant funds are also eliminated 


PROJECT GRANTS 


Senator Ture. Before you leave that subject, Doctor, let me say 
that [ think the listing of these project grants should be furnished for 
the record so that we will know what States are getting this. 

Dr. SHarer. We will be happy to supply that for the record, sir. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Grants to States for venereal disease control, 1954 


Amount | Amount 
Alabama Pra *¢ ‘ $96, 459 | Nebraska 5 ae $212 
Arizona - 19, 087 | New Mexico____._______-- 9, 100 
Arkansas wit dan 34,9010] New York. i: wceseseewuc cs 25, 275 
eS ae ae ; 14, 486 | North Carolina__________-_ 34, 094 
Colorado______-_- eek 10, 906 | North Dakota___._...__-.- 6, 045 
Coanectiout.s. ......- si. EE SAO he oie aim ales Sika 33, 264 
District of Columbia___--_-- 60, 380 | Oklahoma_________.._-__-- 44, 962 


Florida ee a 217, 702} Pennsylvania __.._.....--- 48, 236 
Georgia ___- ee 151, 278| South Carolina____...._-- 109, 610 
Idaho_____ Bs ee ae | ROOMS... ccepcmcaccs 109, 071 
eS ee #3 ee ne. tweaks ree dws 197, 329 





Iowa___ Gegsw bi . Se I os ce wie 9, 314 
meee. oS ote 9, 313 | Virginia ie er, Bla alae 70, 485 
PONE hi i oc inka clean 44, 238 | West Virginia__.__..____-_- 19, 104 
RO 170, GSS t Wy cmtnms cc. so stlowis - nde 4, 150 
OIE ge eg Bm ol | Paerto, Bah. - 4 os ~ 20s ena 24, 220 
Michigan eae 22, 932 | Virgin Islands__......_..-- 2, 000 
Mississippi _ - 104, 207 | —_—___— 
Missouri_____-_-_- ; 66, 411 | OE ss . Se or SABLE 
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34, 094 
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PREVALENCE OF DISEASES 


Dr. SHarer. Although significant reductions have been made in 
the incidence of venereal diseases since the postwar years of 1945-47, 
the rate of decline of this incidence has slowed up markedly in recent 
months. There are still occurring at the present time over 90,000 
cases of syphilis and 1,000,000 cases of gonorrhea per year. Venereal 
diseases still comprise approximately one-half of the reportable com- 
municable diseases among the adult population. There is a current 
reservoir of about 2 million people with syphilis who need treatment 
and who, without treatment, are candidates for disability and pre- 
mature death. 


Venereal disease morbidity: Total cases reported for United States civilian population 
(including Territories), 1941-53 


9 bs aS 
Total cases Other vene- 














Fiscal year of venereal Syphilis Gonorrhea : a 
Se real diseases 
diseases 

688, 334 487, 720 5, 420 
710, 687 483, 319 8, 895 
879, 988 586, 771 12, 885 
x 395 482, 167 12, 724 
a 370, 949 10, 242 
761, 373, 631 12, 263 
. ‘ 14, 509 
, 8 13, 696 
51, 5 12, 163 
ot 9, 565 
494, 790 | 7, 755 
436, 741 6, 295 
| 420, 271 5, 481 





Provisional. 


Senator Tuys. Is there still a question of not being informed, or is 
the youth too young to realize the full impact of what their affliction 
is? Modern medicine will practically take care of it if it is called to 
the attention of the doctor at an early stage. Yet you say there are 
2 million with syphilis who need treatment and who, without treat- 
ment, are candidates for disability and premature death. 

That represents a lot of people in this day and age, with the medicine 
that is now available and which, if used, will result in a cure. 

I also notice you refer here to the number of cases of gonorrhea. 
Is it a question of not knowing, or why are there so many cases here? 


SYPHILIS PROBLEM 


Dr. Suarer. If I may speak to the syphilis problem first: 

One of our very great problems is the fact that syphilis does not 
advertise its presence in the human body. Many cases go through 
the early infectious stages without being recognized. The only time 
at which we know that a person has syphilis in these later stages is 
when they somehow or other get a blood test and the test is found to be 
positive; or they have gone on to the very late complications, where, 
once again, syphilis advertises its presence in the human body. By 
that time their cardiovascular system is either seriously involved, or 
their nervous system is afflicted. Then once again it is a serious late 
complication that can be arrested with difficulty. 
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But the disease process cannot be reversed, and it is the tragic fact 
that the person himself or herself does not know he or she has had 
syphilis. Someone has a see that they get a blood test, someone has 
to see that they get to a physician, someone has to see to it that they 
get this wonderful drug, penicillin, before we can take care of the 
syphilis. 

This reservoir has been reduced from well over 3 million persons 
that existed at the time of the Second World War. Since 1940 we 
have treated nearly 3 million cases of syphilis in this country; which 
has served to reduce the reservoir from over 3 million cases down to 
approximately 2 million and has also served to take care of the cases 
occurring during the past 13 vears. 

But we still have this backlog of cases that we feel should be treated 
Otherwise they will go on to be complications of syphilis, and we know 
that some 12 percent of these people will be completely disabled, 
either through cardiovascular syphilis or neurosyphilis. 


GONORRHEA 


As regards gonorrhea, we have always felt that the widespread 
usage of penicillin in this ¢ ountry would tend to sort of wash gonor- 
rhea out of existence. But, as a matter of fact, it just hasn’t 
happened, because for each of the last 2 years there have been nearly 
a quarter of a million cases reported, and we know, from many studies 
that have been done in the past under control conditions where every 
case was reported, that at least 5 cases of gonorrhea occur for every 
case that is reported 

Senator Turn. What will be the situation if this reduction in the 
appropriations is made and the reduction of 115 positions is carried 
out? What will happen in the general health field then? 

Dr. Suarer. There will be fewer people that will be looking for these 
cases of syphilis. 

Senator Tuyr. Have the States developed in their own health de- 
partments a division and have they trained personnel, and are they 
carrying on, through the various local health organizations, the scien- 
tific research that will find the cases and help bring about a cure? 

Dr. Suarer. The State and local health departments have done a 
wonderful job in moving into this picture, and at the present time 
they are appropriating nearly $13.5 million to meet this problem. 

Senator Tuyr. Who made the recommendation that the Federal 
Government reduce the program? 

Dr. Suarer. I believe that was the recommendation of the Depart- 
ment, which was based upon the recommendations that we received 
in our hearings with the House last year m which the committee report 
indicated that while a fine job has been done in venereal-disease con- 
trol, it was time for the venereal-disease problem to be returned to the 
States and the local areas for their control. 

Senator Tuyg. I wish you would supply for the record a tabulation 
of funds available for venereal-disease control from both State funds 
and Federal funds for the past several years. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Amounts available for venereal-disease control, by State 




















1952 1953 
State 

Federal funds) State funds Federal funds, State funds 
\labama $304, 223 $86, BOL $326, 368 $90, 163 
Arizona 70, 198 26, 520 73. 001 29,715 
\rkansas 45, 045 1, 210 479, 402 66, 671 
lifornia 56, 343 507, 246 177, 992 507, 246 
Colorado 37, 973 60, 452 46, 423 44, 200 
ynecticut 33, 500 207, O@5 35, 105 188, 675 
elaware 16, 900 35, 436 18. 107 42. 041 
yistrict of Columbia 186, 453 198, 728 153, 272 202, 019 
ida . 23, O77 228, 042 447, 590 220), 045 
rgia 056, 106 424, 551 531, 706 604, 617 

ahe ‘ 20, 511 42, 021 36, 608 41, 16 
linoi 204, 183 198, 851 300, 834 247, 494 
indiana. “ 96, O82 102, 542 119, 650 
wa 2, 003 53, 966 18, 833 
Kansas > 45, 809 5B, 473 67, 686 
Kentucky $22, 731 ‘ 77, 152 
ouisiana 522, 638 3 138, 463 
Maine 21, 700 15, 362 27, 699 
Varviand 172,014 139, 591 276, G89 
Viassachusetts »3, 900 46. 259 407. 374 
Viichigan 141, 274 165, 703 237, 465 
Minnesota 25, 200 25, 464 87, 731 
\ississippi 54, 930 j 278, 518 
Missouri 310, S19 50, 790 
Vontana 17, 300 10, 485 
Nebraska 41, 666 25, 232 26, 79 
Nevada 18, 493 11, 830 22, 468 13, 614 
Yew Hampshire 12. 500 17. O4¢ 12. 025 9 121 
New Jersey 82, 047 91, 150 87 114, 7¢ 
New Mexico 39, 269 77, 634 74, 551 
New York 256, 445 853, 706 $27 1, 1%, 4 
North Carolina 404, 221 125, 473 348, 009 130, 727 
North Dakota 25, 667 14, 326 25, 284 20, 124 
299, 327 18, 520 100, 440 16, 823 

OKiahoma 156, 123 85. OBS 107, 891 100.04 
yregon 25, 200 45. Ae 25, 89. ‘) 0 
Pennsylvania 164, 93: 13, 490 27 71 150, 634 
Rhode Island 15, 500 2, 628 14, 867 53, 446 
South Carolina 466, 624 105, 250 275, 879 j l 

ith Dakota ] d55 1&8, O51 SO 7,9 
nesseec 187, 450 254, 802 217, 574 253, 50: 
eXas 606, 927 121, 208 629, 863 163, 166 
tah ) 365 ‘5 OAD 16. 640 1. 79 
Vermont 13, 800 7. 637 14, 228 $7, 612 

Virginia 160. 14¢ 176. O86 180, O11 

Vashington 617 46, 681 aR 1? 53, ROS 
West Virginia 165, 808 108, 462 120, 379 12, 549 
Wisconsin 3 7. 100 24,381 24, 910 29. 632 

W yoming 18, 217 16, 255 15, 253 6, ¢ 
Alaska 26, 742 19. 098 762 10. 943 
Hawaii 5 16, 200 66, 667 16, 512 wR, NOK 
Puerto Rico 323, O78 649, 260 33 (2 476, 595 
Virgin Island 13, 971 16, 623 16, 122 13, 140 
Total ee : 9, 332, 312 7, 523, 211 8, 017, 318 7, 629, 254 


Senator THyr. How many years has the Federal Government 
been in this program? 

Dr. Suarer. The first appropriation from the Federal Government 
specifically for venereal-disease control was made in 1938 for the 
fiscal year 1939. 

Senator Taye. Was it then entered into more or less on a research 
study basis, or was it entered into because of the number of cases 
which were afflicting the whole physical structure of too many people? 

Dr. Suarer. I feel that the program was launched because the 
problem had been studied, you might say, since the First World War, 
and more intensively for the 10 years preceding 1938. All of the 
research indicated that we had a large communicable disease problem 
inherent in syphilis and gonorrhea, and we had a large number of 
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cases that needed treatment. It was at that time that the program 
was launched. 


USE OF PENCILLIN 


Senator TuHyr. What year was the new drug first used to any great 
extent? 

Dr. Saarer. Penicillin was first reported as having been used in 
syphilis in 1943. This was late in 1943. The supply of penicillin 
was quite limited, and it was easily a year or two later before wide- 
spread usage of penicillin was possible. 

Senator Taye. Then in what year did you know as a fact that 
there was a cure possible by using this drug? 

Dr. Suarer. | would say that by the time we had observed the 
results of penicillin for 1 year we were reasonably sure that penicillin 
was highly effective in the treatment of syphilis. We also knew that 
it was effective in the treatment of gonorrhea. However, as in all 
medical research, there are times when physicians prefer that the case 
be observed for 2 ae 5 years, or even 10 years. 

Senator Taye. The reason why I ask these questions is to try to 
satisfy my own mind that if you step out of the field, that there will 
not be a sharp decrease in the number of cases detected, but an ul- 
timate sharp increase in the numbers afflicted with the diseases. That 
is the concern that I have. 

Dr. Suarpr. That certainly is a possibility, and we in the Public 
Health Service would hope that the State and local health depart- 
ments would be able to move into this situation with increases in 
their own appropriations and staffs. 


REDUCTION IN POSITIONS 


Senator Tuy. Let me ask this question at this point: You say here 
that there will be a reduction of 115 positions. Of those 115 positions, 
how many will be taken out of the State of Illinois? Do you have 
that information? 

Dr. Suarer. Perhaps we could develop that information. 

Senator Tuyx. In other words, it would not only be the State of 
Illinois. Iam just using that State asan example. But we probably 
could have for the record just where these 115 people now are sta- 
tioned, so that we would know where the deficits would be created by 
withdrawing these 115 people out of service. 

Can you furnish for the record where these 115 positions are now 
located and what is going to happen to those people? Are they going 
to be terminated from the Federal service, or will they be transferred 
somewhere, or what? In that way I think we would have a better 
answer to the question. 

Dr. Suarer. Yes. We will be glad to furnish that for the record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Of the total reduction of 115 positions in this appropriation 24 are depart- 
mental and 91 field. 
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The field positions are distributed as follows: 


Alabama . 4 | New Mexico 9 
Arkansas. - -- - - - - 4 ‘ 5| New York 6 
California 2) North ( ‘arolina 2 14 
Colorado- +| Ohio 4 
District of Columbia 3} Pennsylvania } 
Georgia - - South Carolina 9 
[llinois ‘ | West Virginia 2 
Kansas ; 2| Alaska l 
Kentucky 3| Puerto Rico 4 
Louisiana 5| Virgin Islands l 
Michigan 6 

Mississippi 3 | Total 9] 


New Jersey 


Most of the 24 departmental personnel dropped from the 1955 budget are 
either scheduled for retirement or will transfer to other programs in the Govern- 
ment. The majority of field personnel, however, will leave Government service 
entirely. This total of 115 positions refers only to Federal personnel and does not 
include the 400 State personnel who will be lost to the venereal disease program 
as a result of the elimination of venereal disease project grants. 


FIELD INVESTIGATIONS 


Dr. SuHarer. One equally critical situation is the rather large 
reduction in the number of actual field investigators that are being 
used in the program this vear. We know we have 435 presently 
being oy by Federal funds, and that number will be reduced to 151 
next yea 

I do oe a complete breakdown of this reduction applied to the 
various States. 

Senator Turn. I notice here that you state that in 1955 the esti- 
mates provide for field operations in only most critical venereal 
disease problem areas, primarily around military camps. Do not the 
military forces have a rather close supervision of the personnel in 
the military establishments? 

Dr. SHarer. That is correct, Senator. I feel we should say the 
military are doing a fine job in controlling their venereal disease 
problems. However, we find that the cases of venereal disease occur- 
ring in this military population do come from the civilian population 
surrounding the camps. So it is most important that the case in 
the military population be interviewed for its civilian contacts, and 
then that the civilian contacts be brought to diagnosis and treatment, 
so that their infections will be wiped out. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, you would put one of your tech- 
nicians in that area working with the State health department, and 
then in turn with the local health department in that community 
center, near this military installation, so that you have a double 
check, you are checking on the personnel for the health ionetinen in 
the villages or community centers, and then, of course, the military 
checks on its personnel. ‘So you are constantly endeavoring to catch 
and determine what the situation is before it becomes widespread and 
out of control, so to speak. 

Dr. Saarer. I think you have analyzed almost completely just 
why we have moved into that program. 
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MILITARY INTERVIEWERS 


One further reason is that we have helped train military interviewers 
and have seen them go back to their military posts and start doing 
this very important work of contact interviewing. Then the needs of 
the service are such that they are moved on to some other position, 
and there was no continuity in the job. With our own trained people 
or those of the State and local health departments on the job, we find 
that we are able to do the interviewing on the Military Establishment, 
and then that same man is able to go out into the surrounding area 
in the civilian population and find that infected person and bring 
her to diagnosis and treatment. It has been a most effective working 
arrangement. 

Senator THyr. You may proceed with your statement now, Doctor. 

Dr. SHAFER. The 1955 estimate, however, provides for field opera- 
tions in only the most critical venereal disease problem areas, pri- 
marily around military camps, defense industries, and recreational 
areas. The problems in these areas are largely the result of defense 
activities which are the direct responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The elimination of the special grant funds in fiscal year 1955 
will reduce epidemiologic services to critical military, defense indus- 
trial, and defense recreational areas from 2355 areas served during the 
current fiscal year to 107 of these areas. 

Pending the development of immunizing agents and their national 
application to eliminate the continuous hazard of venereal disease 
epidemies, the necessity remains for continuous study and improve- 
ment in the fields of diagnosis and treatment, for intensive casefinding 
and for training. The lack of immunizing agents makes it essential 
te continue the intensive effort to inform oncoming generations of the 
nature of venereal diseases and their prevention and cure. 


MAINTENANCE OF ADEQUATE LABORATORY SERVICES 


Maintenance of adequate laboratory services will continue as one 
of the prime requisites in successful detection of syphilis throughout 
the Nation. Provision of such service by all State and local health 
departments requires the maintenance of uniformly high standards 
of test performance, use of tests with known high efficiency, proper 
training of laboratory personnel, and competent evaluation and in- 
terpretation of serologic results. Such services will be provided for 
the Nation by the Venereal Disease Division. 

Research will be continued in the attempt to establish an immuniz- 
ing agent against syphilis. Successful developments in this attempt 
would mean an extensive forward step in the control of venereal 
disease. in terms both of local programs throughout the Nation and 
also in protecting civilian and military personnel serving outside the 
borders of the United States. 

Further research will be devoted to determining the cause, diag- 
nosis. treatment, and epidemiology of nonspecific urethritis. Chane- 
roid, lymphogramuloma venerum, and granuloma inguinale also 
present problems of increasing importance with thf expansion in 
foreign travel, and will receive all possible attention. 

Senator Toye. May I interrupt right at that point? Would you 
elaborate somewhat on the statements of this paragraph? Just 
what are vou doing and how are you trying to combat this? 
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NONSPECIFIC URETHRITIS 


Dr. SHarer. Speaking first to the problem of nonspecific urethritis, 
we found that one of the most serious causes for man-days lost at the 
present time is this baffling problem of nonspecific ure ‘thritis, which in 
veneral terms is a condition that persists despite the various anti- 
biotics. It most frequently follows a gonorrheal infection and yet 
as we study the bacteriology of this infection, we find that a whole 
host of organisms of various kinds may be present. With the presence 
of this persistent urethral discharge that does not respond to treatment 
we find that our male venereal disease cases are constantly returning 
to medical care. They lose a great deal of time from their work. 

Furthermore, it seems to prey upon their minds because time and 
time again we see them coming back to clinies for further medical 
care. We receive letters from men as far away as the Far East won- 
dering what can be done to alleviate this rather baffling condition 
that so far has not responded to all our research efforts. 

Now we have finally discovered that some of the newest of the 
antibiotics will usually check a nonspecific urethritis infection. It 
takes both systemic treatment—that is, the drug taken internally, 
plus local applic ation, but why the infection develops in one person, 
usually in conjunction with gonorrhea, and why it does not develop 
in the other is still a mystery to us, and we hope to get further infor- 
nation on that. 

Chancroid, lymphogranuloma venerum, and granuloma inguinale 
are the least well-known venereal diseases. They have recently re- 
sponded very well to our newer antibiotics and have given us little 
cause for concern until we noticed that there was an increasing oppor- 
tunity for these diseases to come back to this country from foreign 
shores. We know that the incidence of chancroid is very high in 
Japan, Korea, Okinawa, and the Philippines. Realizing that the 
physicians in this country are lulled to the point of ¢ 1 false sense of 
security on these particular conditions, we would hae to be alert 
enough to prevent their introduction into this country because it 
would simply add to our present venereal problems. 

It is a problem of constant surveillance. 

Senator Tuyr. This inspection or check, is it going to suffer any 
by a reduction in the number cf positions? 

Dr. SuHarer. The reduction of investigative personnel around the 
military establishments will tend to reduce the venereal disease control 
work done in those areas, and we would hope that one of the check 
points might be in these military establishments as men come back 
to this country on rotation leave. We know that they are checked 
thoroughly as they leave a port of embarkation in some foreign shore, 
but there is always the possibility that infections will develop en 
route and the infection will not be detected until they get to medical 
attention in this country. 

Senator Toye. I see. Thank you. Proceed. 


ELIMINATION OF PALSE POSITIVE TESTS 


Dr. Suarer. In attacking the reservoir of late syphilis in the 
United States, one of the proble ms has been to eliminate those cases 
with biological false positive serologic tests. Present developments in 
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this field, though encouraging, have not yet provided a simple, 
economical method of eliminating such false positives, nor a procedure 
which is readily reproducible in all laboratories. Research will be 
continued in this field to determine whether certain new modes of 
inquiry may not open the door to an increased specificity in laboratory 
testing for syphilis. This avenue of research may also lead to a broad- 
ening ‘of the field of use of serologic analysis to uncover other disease 
entities. 

The proposed budget permits continuation of necessary evalua- 
tion service to provide (1) a critical analysis of control problems: 
(2) assistance in a continuing evaluation of the changing problem 
to determine the most critical areas in which epidemiologic service 
must be rendered under the 1955 budget; and (3) continued evaluation 
of all therapeutic agents. 

The budget will also provide for consultative and epidemiologic 
services to States to assist in locating and controlling venereal disease 
problems which are imposed by or are a threat to national interests, 
especially in situations where there is a problem of transmission of 
venereal disease infections across State and national boundaries which 
is beyond the scope and resources of the jurisdictions involved. 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS 


Senator Tuyr. Going back to the previous page under the heading 
(1) there, “A critical analysis of control problems,” just what is meant 
by that statement or by that critical analysis? How do you go about 
that? 

Dr. Suarer. That is based largely upon the analysis of the mor- 
bidity data which are received from all States and all large cities over 
200,000 in population. With this data we are able to observe very 
closely the progress of venereal disease control in these areas, and it is 
obvious to us when the rates suddenly rise in an area indicating that 
there is some new problem present there or that their program has 
suffered some deficiencies. 

| think a very good example of such an analysis is one that we are 
currently undertaking in an age-specific breakdown. We have been 
interested in the problem of our young teen-age groups and we have 
been very much concerned to find that in all our public clinics report- 
ing from some 42 States and the city of New York that approximately 
27 percent of the primary and secondary syphilis is occurring in 
individuals below the age of 20. 

An additional 28 percent occurs in the age group 20 to 24 so that 
you see we have approximately 55 percent of our infectious syphilis 
coming to our clinics below the age of 25. It simply indicates that 
our control efforts, and especially our educational efforts, will have to 
be guided more specifically to this young teen-age group. 

In the same way we are able to pick out critical areas where we 
know that further investigative and interviewing help should be 
applied, such as certain cities or areas around certain military instal- 
lations which suddenly reflect an increase in syphilis or gonorrhea, 
and indicate that here is a hot spot that is developing and should have 
some help. 

If I might just show you this chart, this is the sort of an epidemic 
situation which we occasionally come across that indicates very 
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clearly the need for additional help. Here was a young individual 
getting ready to go into service. He was found to have a positive 

blood test. When brought into the health department for blood test, 
he was found to have infectious syphilis. The interviewers went to 
work, the investigators went to work, and within just a few weeks’ 
time well over 200 persons had been named in this chain of infection. 
We found 60 cases of primary and secondary syphilis, and we found 
an additional 10 cases of syphilis which also needed treatment. It 
is a typical epidemic situation where unless someone is on the alert 
to cut across that chain of infection, that epidemic may flourish. 

While this epidemic occurred in Georgia, we found contacts as far 
north as Pennsylvania. 

I could show you other epidemics that are occurring such as this 
one in Kentucky. Again it is amazing the frequency with which we 
see young teen-age individuals involved. Of these 24 cases all but 5 
were between 16 and 26 years of age. Without a sizable staff of 
epide smiologists these epidemics will continue to occur. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

Dr. Suarer. It will assist in the development of procedures for the 
effective control of emergency problems, the maintenance of adequate 
epidemiologic inte sHigence ‘e between health jurisdictions, the intensive 
pursuit of c ase-finding programs in pinpointed areas of high prevalence 
and limited application of new techniques in the control ‘of gonorrhea. 

To the extent possible, it will attempt to develop, in cooperation 
with other agencies and health authorities, protective devices against 
the threat of venereal disease brought to the United States by migrant 
agricultural workers, merchant sailors, travelers, and military per- 
sonnel. The hazard of venereal disease from this source is particu- 
larly acute on our southwestern border where hundreds of thousands 
of workers enter the United States illegally each year. 

Finally, the budget provides for gene ‘ral administration of the 
program and coordination of its activities together with the provision 
of information on technical, research and control developments to 
State and local health departments, to physicians, to professional and 
educational agencies and institutions, and to the general public. 


ASSIGNMENT OF INVESTIGATORS TO MILITARY ESTABLISHMENTS 


Senator Toyz. Doctor, the justification indicates that 150 disease 
investigators on the Public He: lth Service payrolls are available. 
Just what can these people do in the field of investigation and inspec- 
tion? 

Dr. SHarer. Those investigators will be assigned primarily to these 
military establishments. 

Senator Tuyr. They are not just assigned to a given area, they 
move to whatever new field a situation has developed that needs 
special attention? 

Dr. Suarer. That is true. They are a mobile force that can be 
used in a certain area until the problem is under control or until the 
military estalishment is closed and then can be moved on to the next 
critical area 

Senator Tare. Do you, for instance, work in cities other than 
where you have a military establishment? 

Dr. Saarer. Oh, yes. We find that some of our most critical 
problems—-— 
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Senator Tuy. For instance, well, just take the city of Philadelphia. 
Do you go up there and take the health records of the city or do you 
go and check the records of the different doctors and then try to 
determine whether there is a serious situation existing that you work 
from or how do you happen to enter an area outside of a military 
establishment? 

Dr. Suarer. An area such as Philadelphia would first be a recrea- 
tional area for military. Secondly, there is a great deal of defense 
industry around Philadelphia, and thirdly, there are military estab- 
lishments in that area, so we have worked with the Philadelphia 
health authorities; we have staff people there. 

Senator Turn. Do you voluntarily go in and make a check or is 
there something that the local community or the city officials bring 
to your attention? 

Dr. Suarer. It is a combination of effort. I might say that 
whichever one studies the records first and realizes that there is a 
serious venereal disease control problem in that area would bring up 
that question. If, for example, we scanned the records and saw that 
Philadelphia was not responding to control efforts we might sit down 
and talk with them about their problems. If they were in no position 
to do anything about it, then we might be seriously hampered in our 
efforts to give them help. 

I might say that I cannot recall that that situation has ever oc- 
curred because we find repeatedly that when we discuss these serious 
problem areas, and it is obvious that further work should be done, 
the local health department uses its own resources, and we many 
times are able to supplement those resources so that an increased 
program can be developed in that area. 


STUDY WITH PRIVATE PHYSICIANS 


I might say that your mention of Philadelphia brings to my mind 
the fact that the Philade Iphia Health Department did do a study with 
the private physicians in Philadelphia to determine what their vene- 
real-disease control problems were, and they found that if all physi- 
cians treating venereal disease in Philadelphia had accurately reported 
all their cases it would have resulted in an increase of their actual 
morbidity rates of 60 percent, which simply means that the average 
physician is a little bit lax in reporting his cases, and we simply do 
not have a true picture of the entire vene real-disease problem through 
reported cases. 

Senator Tuyr. What are the requirements in that regard, is it 
mandatory? 

Dr. SHAFER. Reporting of venereal disease is required by local 
or State regulations in practically every State in this country, but 
it is something that is not enthusiastically enforced. Private physi- 
cians many times forget to report cases so that we do have a rather 
incomplete picture of our true situation. 

Senator Torr. Does that complete your statement? 

Dr. Suarer. It does, sir. Thank you. 
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ContTrROL or TUBERCULOSIS 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT J. ANDERSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
CHRONIC DISEASE AND TUBERCULOSIS 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


luberculosis: To carry out the purposes of section 314 (b of the act, 
[6,000,000] $3,500,000. 


Extract From Pusiic HeAutru Service Act 


Sue. 314. (b) To enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes of section 
01 with respect to developing more effective measures for the prevention, treat- 
ent, and control of tuberculosis, and to assist, through grants and as otherwise 
ided in this section, States, counties, health districts, and other political sub- 
ns of the States in establishing and maintaining adequate measures for the 
prevention, treatment, and control of such disease, including the provision of 
appropriate facilities for care and treatment and including the training of personnel 
State and local health work, and to enable him to prevent and control the 
spread of tuberculosis in interstate traffic, and to meet the cost of pay, allowances, 
ind traveling expenses of commissioned officers and other personnel of the Service 
detailed to assist in carrying out the purposes of this section with respect to tuber- 
culosis, and to administer this section with respect to such disease, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1945, the sum of 
$10,000,000 and for each fiscal year thereafter a sum sufficient to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 





ropriation or estima $8, 240, 000 $6, 000, 000 $3, 500, 000 
gated balance, estimated savings 174, 948 
Obligations incurred 8, 065, 052 6, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 
Cou transfer to ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Publi 
He 1 Service’’. 17, 633 
lotal obligations 8, 047, 419 6, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 
Description te: oe : " eign: ama 
— Amount a Amount _ Amount 
i s) _ 
Grants to States for tuberculosis con- } 
trol activities... $4, 275, 000 $2, 000, 000 $2, 275, 000 
Direct operations: 
(a) Cooperative applied research 143 875, 000 143 875, 000 0 0 
(6) Technical assistance to States 168 680, 000 79 485, 000 —9 —195, 000 
(c) Administration 29 170, 000 23 140, 000 —6 —30, 000 
Total obligations - 340 | 6,000, 000 245 | 3,500, 000 95 | —2, 500, 000 


peices 
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y 
Obligations by objects : 
: 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimat 
Total number of permanent positions 419 340 | 24 
Full-time equivaient of all other position ee 10 10 | ) Nene 
Average number of all employes ‘ 857 265 > een ; 
A verage salaries and grades | : tah. a 
General schedule grade | : Stee 
A verage salary . $4, 170 $4, 682 Washing 
A verage grade GS-5.7 GS-4 W ot Vi 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | ariel 
Average salary $2, 836 $2,913 $2, 87 Wyomix 
Average grade CPC-3.1 CPC-2.8 ls k 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $2, 896 $2, 89% aw ‘ti 
: oe 
01 Personal services Vire “¢ 
Permanent position $1, 639, 246 $1, 232, 700 $1. 106. 82 gin I 
Other position 42, 240 4] r 
Regular pay in excess of 5 4. 265 3, 400 Sa ’ 
Payment above basic rates 14, 910 1, 400 1, 400 
Total personal service 1. 700. 661 1, 280, 800 ss ) . 
2 Travel 993. 364 94, 200 79. 60 eer 
03 Transportation of thir 17, 766 8, 700 7, 30 . 
4 Communicat 11,374 7,900 5 ON 10r W 
0 Rents and utility ser 19. 615 15, 800 12. 80) tion 
06 Printing and reproduction 15, 501 10, 000 & OO s 
07 contractual services 350, 689 124, 100 60, 300 provi 
O08 ind materia 267, 436 167, 100 160, 004 . “ 
09 Equipment 66, 662 13, 400 10, 800 al red 
ll — ubdsid , and tributions 5, 300. 000 4, 275, 000 2, 000, 000 this ] 
l elund iwards, and i t s 292 J one 
ixes and assessment 4, 059 3, 000 2,700 prote 
- f . 
Total obligation : 8, 047, 419 6, 000, 000 ; 500. 000 ga,” : 
K 
anxX1o0 
Vieirahutin ta ni-9n</ four Je for ih ulate | 
] f ( yrant-in-aid is fort erculosis control answe 
ll ll ] Dr 
1953 alloca- 1954 alloca- 1955 alloca- 
: ver tions tions tions contr 
= _— ——— —— with 
A t : $123, 500 $98, 700 $46, 900 Unite 
\ 1a >, 400 48, 500 24. 7H Pe 
Ar As 86, 200 70, 400 34, 20) LLOn 
Ca 283, 900 241, 300 106, 900 ; . cia 
( 43, 800 33, 300 17. 600 Ine di 
Conr 73, 700 55, 300 22, 400 the n 
De ar 19, 500 18, 600 10, 90% ( 
1} t ( 18, 500 40, 600 21, 00K in Y \ 
Florida 111, 800 83, 900 35, 000 l 
Creorgia 300 120, 200 45, 400 - 
Idal R00 15, 300 10, 900 X-ra 
Illinois 3, 500 213, 800 92, 600 ’ . 
I in , 900 86, 300 40, 100 large 
lowa 5, 700 37, 300 20, 500 9 
Kansas 56, 600 42,400 | 18, 500 ys 
K 144, 400 114, 900 53, 400 techn 
Li 104, 700 84, 400 38, 900 
Main 29 900 25, 500 15, 100 more 
Marvland 105, 100 83, 500 38, 800 9 
Massachusetts 172, 600 129, 400 | 49, 800 v- 
Michiga 171. 400 141, 400 62, 700 evalu 
Minnesota 71, 700 54, 800 25, 300 ‘ 
Mississit 118. 000 88. 500 85, 30K State 
Missour 123, 900 98, 600 46, GOL _ 
Montana 21. 800 18. 700 12 000 there 
Nebraska 32, 300 24, 500 | 14, 700 of dr 
Nevada 10, 600 10, 100 9, 400 
w Hampshire 17, 100 15, 200 10, 900 4. 
New Jersey 133, 400 113, 400 300 ‘ ; 
New Mexico 39, 000 31, 500 500 antin 
New York 200 3 700 disea, 
Jorth Carolina 153. 400 7 1) ‘ 
North Dakota 36, 800 27, 600 , 100 el 
yhio 228, 700 180, 300 79, 000 -_ 
Oklahoma 88, 700 66, 500 29, 800 take 
Oregon 48, 400 17, 800 that 
Pennsylvania 267, 500 110, 400 ‘ 
Rhode Island 28, 800 14, 200 estim 
South Carolina 112, 600 .é 29, 700 
South Dakota 22, 200 18, 700 | 12, 500 Dr 


grant 





1955 estimat 
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Distribution of grant-in-aid funds for tuberculosis control—Continued 


j 
State or territory 1953 alloca- 1954 alloca- 1955 alloca- 





tions tions tions 
| 

nnessee | $151, 900 $121, 200 $54, 600 
xas 190, 900 | 166, 000 96, 800 
tal 18, 000 | 15, 800 11, 300 
Vermont 19, 200 16, 400 11, 100 
inia | 151, 400 113, 600 46, 800 
ishington | 67, 300 51, 100 | 24, 500 
est Virginia | 73, 700 57, 700 28, 100 
sconsin 4 | 85, 600 64, 200 | 27, 700 
yoming 11, 700 10, 700 | 9, 000 
ka 66, 600 50, 000 | 14, 900 
vali 47, 900 35, 900 | 12. 400 
to Rico 199, 000 ] 112, 000 
Islands 9, 500 7, 800 
Total 5, 300, 000 4, 275, 000 2, 000, 000 


Senator THyr. Then the next item is the control of tuberculosis 
for which we have a budget estimate of $3,500,000. This is a reduc- 
tion of $2,500,000 under the 1954 appropriations. This estimate 
provides for grants to States for control activities only $2 million, 
a reduction of $2,275,000 under the current year’s funds available for 
this purpose. Members of the Senate have received an avalanche of 
protest against this reduction, and you should give us your justification 
for this reduction. 

[ know my mail has been very heavy on this, Doctor, and I am 
inxious to have your statement in order to see if we can find the 
wnswers. 

Dr. Anperson. Mr. Chairman, since the specific tuberculosis 
ontrol program of the Public Health Service was formally organized 
vith passage of Public Law 410 in 1944, tuberculosis control in the 
United States has made remarkable progress. Increased concentra- 
tion—by governmental groups, tuberculosis associations, universities, 
medical schools, private industry, and individual investigators—on 
the multitude of problems associated with tuberculosis has yielded, 
n : years, such achievements as: 

The successful development and application of the mass chest 
ce survey technique for finding hidden cases of tuberculosis among 
arge, appare ntly healthy population groups. 

The improvement and refinement of bacteriological culture 
(mati for detecting tuberculosis earlier and for diagnosing it 
more accurately. 

The application of the coordinated clinical approach to therapy 
evaluation by which private investigators throughout the United 
States cooperate under a common protocol and pool their findings, 
thereby arriving at earlier and more precise answers in the evaluation 
of drugs. 

The discovery and development of new surgical techniques and 
antimicrobial drugs, increasing the hopes for an ultimate cure of the 
disease. 

Senator Taye. Doctor, just where will the greatest curtailment 
take place? For instance, in this reduced appropriation? I know 
that last year, that is, the 1954 appropriation exceeded the budget 
estimate presented last year by $275,000. 

Dr. ANDERSON. Yes, sir, the area of greatest reduction here is in 
grants to States for tuberculosis control activities for which in 1954 
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the appropriation was $4,275,000. In 1955 $2 million is requested for 
grants in aid to the States. There are reductions in technical assist 
ance and in administration. 

Senator Torr. You may proceed, sir. 

Dr. Anperson. To continue—5. The extension of clinic, laboratory, 
nursing and other tuberculosis-control services to many more tuber- 
culosis patients, much of this with the assistance of the Public Health 
Service grant-in-aid program. 

These effective developments are the factors which have given 
us improved diagnosis, better treatment, and a higher rehabilitation 
rate among tuberculosis patients. These are the factors which have 
saved lives: since 1944, tuberculosis deaths have decreased 54 percent, 
from 54,731 in that year to about 25,000 in 1952 


EFFECTIVE DRUGS 


Senator Toyz. Which medicine has accomplished the greatest 
amount? Is it medicine of any kind? 

Dr. ANperson. Yes. Our research work in which we cooperate 
with private investigators over the country has shown us that the 
three drugs that are widely used today, streptomycin, para-amino- 
salicylic acid, and isoniazid, have very dramatically cut down the 
fatality of the disease for those people infected with it. 

Senator Toye. What does it do, check the disease, burn it up, or 
give you a body resistance that can throw it off and heal the infection? 

Dr. ANpERsoN. The obvious results of the first two drugs that were 
ak streptomycin and para-aminosalycilic acid, was to slow the disease 
process down and give the body a greater chance to overcome the 
bacilli in the body and to enable the surgeons to apply their surgical 
techniques. It did increase the time in which the body could fight 
the disease. ‘The more recent drug, isoniazid, has added its effect in 
that process, too. However, all the forms of therapy as used today 
do not completely result in success for all patients. About the best 
that we can do for the general case of tuberculosis is to achieve suc- 
cessful results in about 75 percent of the cases in terms of stopping 
the process from the standpoint of its X-ray appearance, and in making 
the person’s sputum negative so that he is no longer a spreader of 
the disease to his associates. 

The other 25 percent persist as active cases of tuberculosis in our 
population. 

Senator THyr. Let me ask you, How do you proceed to make it 
negative? A man would cough and so forth. Do you neutralize it 
within the body, or do you teach him how to guard against coughing 
in a manner that would spread the disease; which of the two? 

Dr. ANprerson. There are both processes that operate. The drugs 
themselves will in a period of, oh, say 4 to 5 months, achieve this 75 
percent effect on patients. Now, during that same period of time 
while these patients are under treatment, the patient is educated 
about control of his cough, the cough itself is decreased so he doesn’t 
have quite the same problem in controlling his cough; he is educated 
about the matter of protecting his associates by covering his mouth 
when he does cough, and he is educated about taking care of the tissues 
that he uses, dishes and utensils that he uses, and he is instructed 
about his personal habits of living so that he is not nearly the source 
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of danger that he was before he was discovered and brought under 
treatment, 
Senator Tuyr. You may proceed. 


DECLINE IN MORTALITY 


Dr. ANprerson. This decline in mortality has not been accompanied 
by a corresponding decline in either the number of cases in existence 
or in the number of new cases occurring each year. 

While new treatment techniques have enabled us to arrest the course 
yf the disease and to prolong the life of the tuberculosis patient, they 

o not provide the cure-all that had been hoped for for many years, 
and the overwhelming fact is that these treatment techniques cannot 
help the hidden cases in our population until they are discovered. 
Yet accumulating evidence shows that the number of persons X-rayed 
n case-finding activities is declining, the number of tuberculosis 

linics is decreasing, laboratory services are being curtailed, and the 
aining of public health personnel is being reduced. 

In spite of the development and successful application of such 
positive methods as the communitywide chest X-ray survey, in spite 
of the refinement of treatment techniques, in spite of the promising 
esearch that is now being done toward the development of an im 
nunizing agent, people are still falling ill, and hidden cases are still 

eading the disease. Paradoxically, these decreases are occurring 
it a time when our chance of successfully controlling the disease is at 

ts peak, 

Concentration on past success may well lead to a sense of com 
placency that may block future gains. Only continuing and undimin- 
shed efforts can make complete control of the disease a realty. 

Senator Taye. How do you justify the reduction in the overall 
appropriation with that ve ry statement right there? lam only search 
ing for the information that will help me to answer some of the critics 
and criticism that comes to me because of » Federal curtailment. 


STATE SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Anperson. The techniques of tuberculosis control which we 
have discussed here are known to the States—that is, they have been 
developed, they are applicable, they have been dem ionstrated to the 
States and the local health departments, The States and local health 
departments have increased their support of those activities. The 
amount of money that they have been spending has been increasing 
vear by year not only for these kinds of activities but also for the 
hospitalization of the cases of tuberculosis, and as we have had 
decreases in grants-in-aid over the past several years the amounts of 
money the States have been putting up have come along. 

Of the amount that was reduced this year the States made up all 
but $311,000 according to our information. Dr. Haldeman has told 
you of the fact that, while this tuberculosis request here is for less 
money for 1955 than for 1954, the assistance for States general is in- 
creased and that part of that money can be used for overall tubercu- 
losis control. Our overall request, of course, is subject to budgetary 
considerations. 
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Senator Taye. In other words, you may not have concurred in th« 
Budget Bureau’s recommendation? 

Dr. Anperson. The need for tuberculosis control services, Senator, 
is considerably in excess of the amount for this present year. 

Senator Toye. I see. I became quite well acquainted with th 
States’ problems when I was privileged to work with Dr. Chesley and 
his associates in the Minnesota Department of Health, and I guess 
Dr. Chesley and his associates had as good a record as any State in 
the Union. 

Dr. ANpeRsoN. A very good record. 

Senator Taryn. In that Department’s efforts in combating tuber 
culosis. I have seen a few afflicted with the disease, and for that 
reason I have always had a very keen interest not only in what the 
States were doing but what the Federal Government was doing and 
these mobile units that were used to detect the afflicted. What are 
you doing in that respect? There has been some curtailment. What 
is contemplated in this year’s appropriation? Is there further cur- 
tailment in that respect? 

Dr. Anperson. This current year’s appropriation, 1954, saw the 
completion of our program which we were conducting to assist large 
cities in finding their cases. Those units which were used in that 
program have been assigned to casefinding where needed in the States 
on their request. 

USE OF MOBILE UNITS 


Senator THYE. In other words, you are not putting it out to a sort 
of search for the disease? Now you are taking the mobile unit and 
putting it in where you know your disease is high i in order that you can 
speedily find those afflicted and to bring about a recovery for the 
afflicted ones? 

Dr. ANpERsON. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the way that I had hoped the program 
would develop because I could very easily see that a city with a great 
deal of wealth or source of wealth did not need that Federal assistance 
as much as some area that had a very high rate of afflicted persons 
and that you would need the unit in there in order to determine just 
where the infections were and how to eliminate them at the highest 
rate of speed possible. So I think you are on the right course as far 
as those mobile units are concerned. 

I think it would be helpful if you would supply for the record an 
explanation of the determination of the allocation to States of funds 
available for grants. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Basis or ALLOCATION OF TUBERCULOSIS GRANT FUNDS 


The allotment formula used in computing the tuberculosis grant allocation for 
each State is based on the following factors which are specified in section 314 of 
the Public Health Service Act: (1) Population; (2) extent of the problem; and 
(3) financial need. The regulations provide for definition, measure, and weighting 
of these factors as follows: 20 to 40 percent on the basis of population, weighted by 
financial need and 60 to 80 percent on the basis of the extent of the problem. 

Of the amount available for allotment for tuberculosis control for fiscal year 1954 
the following distribution was made: 

Population, weighted by financial need, 20 percent. The index of financial 
need is determined for each State by dividing 1,000 by the average annual 
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per capita income of that State for the most recent 5-year period, 1947-51. 
(Per capita income data obtained from the Department of Commerce.) 

The weighted population of a State is obtained by multiplying the popula- 
tion of the State (latest Bureau of Census data) by this index of financial 


need. 

The weighted populations of the individual States are added to determine 
the total weighted population for the United States. A percentage distribu- 
tion of this total is computed for each State. This percentage is then applied 
to the total amount of funds (20 percent . This determines the grant for 


each State on the basis of population weighted by an index of financial need. 

Extent of problem: 

Tuberculosis mortality, 35 percent. The latest 3-year average number of 
deaths from tuberculosis was used— 1948, 1949, and 1950. (Vital Statistics 
for the United States, 1948-50.) The 3-year averages for the individual 
States are added to determine the total average for the United States. A 
percentage distribution of this total is computed for each State. This per- 
centage, applied to the total amount of funds to be allocated on the basis of 
mortality (35 percent), determines the allocation for each State on the basis 
of mortality. 

Other extent of the tuberculosis problem, 35.7 percent. Determination of 
this percentage is made on the basis of an administrative evaluation of (1) 
relative needs, (2) reported morbidity, (8) facilities and personnel, (4) pro- 
gram plans, and (5) program performance. 

Basic grant, 9.3 percent or $7,500 to each State, determined administra- 
tively. 

Senator Tuy. I wish you would also supply for the record a tabu- 
lation of funds available, both from the State proper, not local sources, 
and the Federa) Government, for preventive tuberculosis control work 
over the past few years. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Amounts available for tuberculosis control, by State 

















1952 1953 
State . 
Federal State Federal State 
funds funds funds funds 
Alabama . Z $132, 300 $123, 500 $195, 989 
Arizona 58, 800 56, 400 6, 676 
Arkansas 90. 500 86, 200 | 86. 791 
California 295, 900 283, 900 589, 0. 
Colorado 50, 400 43, 800 17, 32¢ 
Connecticut a : 84, 900 73, 700 | 273, 640 
Delaware 22, 500 19, 500 | 31, 281 
District of Columbia 50, 800 48, 500 274, 441 
Florida 128, 800 i11, 800 | 182, 191 
Georgia . 184, 600 160, 500 764, 8 
Idaho 17, 900 16, 800 38, 86 
Tlinois 281, 700 266. 500 
Indiana 120, 300 107, 900 
Iowa 50, 800 45, 700 
Kansas 56, 600 
Kentucky 144, 400 47 
Louisi 104, 700 | 152, 141 
Maine 29, 900 35, 757 
Maryland 105, 100 314, 843 
Massachusetts 198, 800 72, 600 160, 303 
Michig 197, 400 171, 400 284, 922 
Minne 82. 600 71, 700 99, 749 
Mis ppi 135, 900 118, 000 98, 020 
Missouri 130, 700 123, 900 10, 224 
Montana 23, 300 21, 800 | 38, 350 
Nebraska 37, 200 32, 300 27, 298 
evada 11, 100 10, 600 15, 04 
New Hampshire 17, 800 17, 100 26, 07 
New Jersey 139, 000 63, 807 133, 400 86, O21 
New Mexico 12. 000 52, 509 39, 000 78, 601 
New York 441, 100 1, 946, 832 423, 200 2, 043, 201 
North Carol 176, 700 8, 061 153, 400 37, 926 
North Dakota 42, 400 12, 351 36, 800 5, 281 
Ohio 250, 700 41,632 228, 700 79, 036 
Oklahoma 102, 200 4, 157 88, 700 §2, 817 
Oregon 55, 800 107, 690 48, 400 124, 214 
Pennsylvania 273. 600 1, 264, 255 267, 500 1, 139, 840 
Rhode Island 33, 200 4, 151 28, 800 2, 37 
$ h Ca ; 24, 800 112, 600 99, 642 
ith Dal : 29, 7K 22, 200 1,056 
lennesse lf 00 151, 900 210, 951 
1 19) on 190, 900 83, 597 
Utal 20. GOO 18, 000 5, 204 
} 20, 900 19, 200 37, 400 
: 174, 400 151, 400 457, 68 
Washingtor 7, OM 67, 300 31, 154 
West Virg ‘ 81, 100 73, 700 140, 474 
W iscor 98, 600 85, 600 70, 954 
W yon 12, 400 11, 700 6, 981 
Alaska 7 00 66, 600 68, 674 
Hawai 55, 200 47, 900 161, 521 
Puerto Rico 198, 700 199, 000 570, 449 
Virgin Islands 11,000 5, 500 9, 500 4, 950 
Total 5, 800. 000 9, 416, 051 5, 300, 000 | 9, 754, 366 


TOTAL TUBERCULOSIS CASES 


Dr. AnpEerson. Tuberculosis is a major public health problem. 
Based on actual studies in numerous communities it is estimated that 
in 1952, about 1,200,000 Americans—8 out of every 1,000—had tuber- 
culosis in some form: more than half of these were unknown. At 
any moment, there are 400,000 persons with active tuberculosis; of 
these, 150,000 are unidentified. These 400,000 persons are actual or 
potential spreaders of the disease unless they have proper medical and 
public health supervision. 

Kight hundred thousand Americans have inactive tuberculosis which 
can become active again at any time. An estimated two-thirds of 
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these are unknown to health departments. These people, too, are 
potentially capable of spreading infection unless they are discover red 
and placed under supervision. 

New cases reported to health departments have remained at a level 
of about 110,000 per year. In 1952, 86,000 of these were active cases. 
Since many cases go unrecognized and unreported, this is a minimum 
indication of new tuberculosis in our population. In this context, it 
is important to note that of the 25,000 deaths from tuberculosis in 
1952, one-fourth were unknown as tuberculosis cases until the certifi- 
cate of death was filed. 

These figures represent the human toll of tuberculosis. The dollar 
costs are similarly great and the burden is widely dispersed through- 
out the Nation. Gash outlays by the Federal Government and ‘by 
public and private agencies—in terms of direct’ expenditure—were 
over $620 million in 1952. More than half of this amount, 320 
million, went toward hospitalization of tuberculosis patients (exclu- 
sive of hospital construction), while less than $15 million was spent 
in the case-finding activity of X-ray screening. 

Individuals ill with tuberculosis in 1952 lost an estimated $500 
million in income. In that vear, over a quarter of a million Americans 
of working age were unable to work because of the disease. In terms 
of Federal tax revenue this represents a loss of about $40 million. 

In addition, about $1% billion in potential future production was 
lost due to premature deaths from tuberculosis in 1952. 


DOLLAR COST OF TUBERCULOSIS 


The sum of these costs—$2,620,000,000—represents the total esti- 
mated dollar cost of tuberculosis in 1952. Based on this figure, it 
is estimated that each new case of tuberculosis today costs the Nation 
about $30,000. This cost per case has another meaning, in that the 
current program under this budget request will pay its way as an 
investment in health with the prevention of only 125 cases of 
tuberculosis. 

Many of the costs resulting from tuberculosis cannot be calculated. 
The long continued period of medical care invariably involved in 
tuberculosis drains accumulated savings from most patients and their 
families. In addition to the financial problem, there are also the 
burdens of readjustment, lowered standards of living, assumption of 
the wage-earner’s role by someone else, interrupted schooling, and the 
uprooting of children. 

These serious problems still confront us and must be dealt with 
directly if adequate control is to be achieved. If in actuality there 
were either a treatment capable of rapidly and completely curing 
tuberculosis in all stages, or if in actuality there were a completely 
effective immunization technique, control could be accomplished 
simply. These measures do not exist. 


AIM OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


It is the aim of the Public Health Service in the present program 
to further the development of methods and techniques and to stimu- 
late and promote the application of these methods and techniques 
toward the complete control of the disease, for although there have 
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been many contributions to our knowledge of tuberculosis, some of 
that knowledge has been only partially applied and much of it remains 
to be developed. 

The Public Health Service is continuing research studies in such 
areas as immunization and therapy evaluation. Because an effective 
immunizing agent could eventually reduce the tuberculosis problem 
in this country to the proportions of smallpox as a public health 
problem, the Service has, since 1946, been engaged in a large-scale 
evaluation of BCG vaccine, involving a total of 282,000 ee To 
date, results are inconclusive, it is still too early, and for this reason 
the Service has not made a recommendation for its widespread use in 
this country, but does recommend it for use in limited selected groups. 

Using the coordinated clinical approach, the Service has been en- 
gaged in a continuing evaluation of isoniazid since April 1952. To 
date, the study has involved over 3,500 tuberculosis patients. 

The most urgent operational problem confronting us today is a 
direct result of the application of the new therapeutic drugs. The 
drugs result in more rapid changes in the patient’s condition and it is, 
therefore, necessary to keep him under close supervision. Effective 
as the drugs are, however, the tubercle bacillus becomes resistant to 
them and more frequent and more elaborate laboratory examinations 
are necessary to detect this and to appropriately alter treatment. 

As a result, the Public Health Service is undertaking operational 
research studies with the responsible participation of State and local 
health agencies. : 


SURGERY IN TUBERCULOSIS TREATMENT 


Senator Taye. What about surgery as a treatment of tuberculosis, 
the removal of the diseased lungs and permanent collapsing of the 
lungs? That has certainly hastened the recovery of a number of 
individuals. Is that still widely practiced or has the drug come into 
use and prevented the necessary surgical work or lessened the surgical 
need? 

Dr. Anperson. The techniques of thoracic surgery are being 
more extensively practiced geographically over the country. How- 
ever, the use of the drugs has diminished the necessity for the various 
surgical techniques. A number of years ago pneumothorax was a 
common procedure in hospitals, but today the number of cases placed 
under pneumothorax therapy has become more uncommon. I 
think the number of resections of lung is increasing as more surgeons 
over the country get familiar with the technique and can carry it out. 

There is a trend at the moment to evaluate the surgery in the light 
of the effects of the new drugs. 

Senator Tuyn. I know that a few years ago this particular com- 
mittee did give you authority to spend funds for the study of this 
particular drug. Last year the committee questioned you about it 
but were told that the tests were not complete. What does your 
record now show? Have your tests been further advanced in the 
course of the year? Could you give us some specific answer as to 
what you have accomplished in the course of this 1 year in the study? 

Dr. Anprerson. Yes, sir, with regard to the new drugs, particularly 
the isoniazid that I mentioned here, the studies which were completed 
subsequent to my appearance before the committee last year showed 
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that this new drug used alone was as effective as was streptomycin 
and para-aminosalicylic acid used together in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. 

The isoniazid drug has the advantage, of course, of being something 
that was easily taken by mouth whereas streptomycin had to be 
njected and para-aminosalicylic acid was a drug which was not 
pleasant to take, so while the therapeutic effectiveness was equally 
effective, the isoniazid had certain practical advantages. 

The next study that we have completed shows that this isoniazid 
drug plus either streptomycin or plus para-aminosalicylic acid is more 
effective than is streptomycin and para-aminosalicylic acid, our 
previous standard of therapy. We have also completed a study which 
shows that giving 3 drugs all at 1 time does not improve the chances 
of success any more than using 2 of the drugs at 1 time. 

Senator Tarr. Why, Doctor? Does the one neutralize the other? 

Dr. ANpEeRsON. No, we really do not know, Senator Thye. We are 
clad that it turned out that way because for the cases that are failures 
inder any 2-drug regimen we still have 1 drug left which we can use 
on the failures. It may be that we can further improve our successes 
in treatment along those lines and our studies that we are carrying 
out right now are on that point as well as on the point of alternating 
forms of therapy to see whether we can cut down the development of 
resistance that tubercle bacilli develop to these drugs. 


EFFECT OF SMOKING ON LUNGS 


Senator Toye. Doctor, as long as we are in the area of the lungs, 
have you made any study or is the Department making any study of 
the question of the effect of smoking or on inhaling cigarette or pipe 
smoke or cigar smoke, what effect that has on the lungs? We have 
read quite a number of articles about lung cancer possibly due to 
cigarette smoking. 

Dr. Deartne. Mr. Chairman, when Dr. Heller of the Cancer In- 
stitute appears before vou he will be in the best position to describe 
our current work and thinking on this subject. 

Senator Toye. la other words, it would be better if we asked that 
question at that time? 

Dr. Deartna. | believe so, sir. 

Senator Ture. All right, we will not pursue it any further then 
intil that time comes. 

Dr. ANpERSON. There is one other finding revealed by our studies 
that is of importance, and that is that cases of tuberculosis that are 
put under treatment early in the course of the disease, before the 
disease has had a chance to do too much destruction respond the best 
to therapy. Also the younger that a person is when he is placed 
under treatment influences favorably the success of treatment. 

Dr. Deartne. Mr. Chairman, might I add one point in that regard? 

Senator Tuyen. Yes. 

Dr. Dearine. Tuberculosis as it progresses is essentially a destrue- 
tive disease and the use of drugs early will prevent the destruction, 
but after part of the lung has been destroyed the use of the drug will 
not restore it, and although tuberculosis may be arrested, that part 
is destroyed. 
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Senator Toyz. You mean that cannot be left there? 

Dr. Dearina. Sometimes the body will fill it up and heal it with 
scars and sometimes the body has to have surgical help to close that 
cavity because an open cavity even without tuberculosis there is a 
bad thing and causes continual trouble. 


NEW YORK CITY PROGRAM 


Senator Toyz. Yes. I notice that in the various reports New York 
City seems to have had a good experience in the line of taking care of 
some of the patients in the tuberculosis field. -Do they continue the 
home treatment, or what is the answer there? 

Dr. ANperson. New York City’s program, sir, is designed to pick 
up the patient as he leaves the sanitorium and kee D him under therapy 
at home. Particularly in those instances where the effect of sani- 
torium treatment has not been complete, that is practiced. Similar 
programs are being done in some of the other cities of the country 
Particularly is it advantageous to do that practice where there are 
not enough tuberculosis hospital beds to provide maximum treatment 
for all patients. 

Senator Tuy. You feel that if you can first take them into a 
hospital—that is, you start the treatment, you have the disease under 
control, so to speak, and it is a question of rebuilding and healing and 
recovery. If you can take them back to the home and so handle it 
that there is not the danger of an affliction upon someone else that 

comes directly in contact with the person, either through the air or 
through the utensils and dishes and so forth? 

Dr. Anperson. That is our desired practice today. In some 
places, however, we are not even able to achieve that. 


EFFECT OF CLIMATE 


Senator THye. Can you successfully treat anywhere, or is the cli- 
mate better in certain other areas like the higher altitudes, drier alti- 
tudes? Have you been able to overcome that? It used to be 30 or 
40 years ago that they thought about taking them out to Arizona or 
Colorado or some such place as that. Can you successfully treat them 
anywhere just as well? 

Dr. ANpERsON. Yes, sir; we can from the therapy standpoint, and 
most patients prefer to stay in their own home communities and take 
therapy rather than to get up and move. 

Senator THyr. And you can control it just as well in any altitude 
or in any climatic condition as you could in another? 

Dr. ANpeRson. Yes, sir. Present-day therapy does do that. 

Senator Tuy. Fine, sir. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Dr. ANprERSON. These operational research studies are designed to 
secure fundamental knowledge of such practical questions as: 

The value of treatment in the home as compared with treat- 
ment in the hospital, and its effect on communities in terms of the 
spread of infection as well as its effect on the recovery of the indi- 
vidual patients; also the duration of hospitalization for TB cases and 
the need for and the availability of tuberculosis beds. 

The applicability of specific case-finding methods to selected 
population groups under varying conditions, including (a) X-ray 
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screening of special groups such as populations of mental and 
penal institutions, migrant workers, older-age groups and alcoholics; 
(b) tuberculin testing (skin test) as an effective screening technique 
in geographic areas with low tuberculosis incidence; (c) the followup 
of persons who have been in contact with tuberculosis. 

(3) The evaluation of tuberculosis laboratory services with specific 
attention to their adequacy in connection with the use of the new 
antimicrobial drugs. 

The Public Health Service is also actively engaged in providing 
expert consultation to help the States apply to their tuberculosis 
control programs the latest methods and techniques that have been 
developed. This consultation includes demonstrations in new or 
improved methods of case finding, case followup, clinic operations, 
and the training of professional personnel. 

The Public Health Service grants-in-aid program assists the States 
in applying the latest methods and techniques which are developed 
for tuberculosis case finding, nursing services, clinics, and laboratory 
services. 

Tuberculosis, witi its enormous Federal expenditures; with its high 
incidence among migratory workers; with its hidden cases moving 
freely; with many remaining scientific and operational problems, re- 
quires nationwide planning. The Public Health Service program, 
under this budget request, recognizes the responsibility of the Federal 
Government in meeting the challenge of a disease that does not recog- 
nize State boundaries. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. ANpperRsoNn. Thank you. 


ConTROL OF COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 


STATEMENT OF DR. THEODORE J. BAUER, MEDICAL OFFICER IN 
CHARGE, COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER, AND LEONARD B. 
ABBEY, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, COMMUNICABLE DIS- 
EASE CENTER, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Communicable diseases: To carry out, except as otherwise provided for, those 
provisions of sections 301, 311, and 361 of the Act relating to the prevention and 
suppression of communicable and preventable diseases, and the interstate trans 
mission and spread thereof, including the purchase, erection, and maintenance 
of portable buildings; and hire, maintenance, and operation of aircraft; [$5,000,- 
000, of which not less than $400,000 shall be used for studies, prevention, and 
control activities on poliomyelitis] $4,397,000. 


Extract From Pusiic HBALTH SERVICE Act 


Sec. 311. The Surgeon General is authorized to accept from State and local 
authorities any assistance in the enforcement of quarantine regulations made pur- 
suant to this Act which such authorities may be able and willing to provide. The 
Surgeon General shall also assist States and their political subdivisions in the pre- 
vention and suppression of communicable diseases, shall cooperate with and aid 
State and local authorities in the enforcement of their quarantine and other health 
regulations and in carrying out the purposes specified in section 314, and shall 
advise the several States on matters relating to the preservation and improvement 
of the public health. 

Sec. 361. (a) The Surgeon General, with the approval of the Administrator, is 
authorized to make and enforce such regulations as in his judgment are necessary 
to prevent the introduction, transmission, or spread of communicable diseases 
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from foreign countries into the States or possessions, or from one State or possession 
into any other State or possession. For purposes of carrying out and enforcing 
such regulations, the Surgeon General may provide for such inspection, fumiga- 
tion, disinfection, sanitation, pest extermination, destruction of animals or articles 
found to be so infected or contaminated as to be sources of dangerous infection 
to human beings, and other measures, as in his judgment may be necessary. 


b) Regulations prescribed under this section shall not provide for the appre- Total nur 


hension, detention, or conditional release of individuals except for the purpose of Full-time 
preventing the introduction, transmission, or spread of such communicable dis- Average I 
eases as may be specified from time to time in Executive orders of the President Average § 
upon the recommendation of the National Advisory Health Council and the Gene 
Surgeon General A 
(c) Except as provided in subsection (d), regulations prescribed under this Craft 
section, insofar as they provide for the apprehension, detention, examination, or A 
‘onditional release of individuals, shall be applicable only to individuals coming A 
into a State or possession from a foreign country, the Territory of Hawaii, or a Personal 
possession Pert 
d) On recommendation of the National Advisory Health Council, regulations Othe 
preseribed under this section may provide for the apprehension and examination ao 
of any individual reasonably believed to be infected with a communicable disease , 
in a communicable stage and (1) to be moving or about to move from a State to To 
another State; or (2) to be a probable source of infection to individuals who, 
while infected with such disease in a communicable stage, will be moving from a 01 Pers 
State to another State. Such regulations may provide that if upon examination 02 ‘Tra 
any such individual is found to be infected, he may be detained for such time p o an 
and in such manner as may be reasonably necessary. 05 Ren 
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Obligations by objects 


| 
Object classification 1953 actual (1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


rotal number of permanent positions 1, 204 1, 092 





918 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 13 13 12 
Average number of all employees 1, 035 892 775 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary $3, 943 | $3, 930 $3, 952 
Average grade } GS-5.3 | GS-5.2 GS-5.2 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary $2, 959 $2, 965 | $2, 975 
Average grade : CPC-3.7 CPC-3.8 | OPC-3.8 
Personal service obligations: } 
Permanent positions _. $4,800,435 | $4, 114, 904 $3, 610, 628 
Other positions | 45, 698 | 39, 900 | 37, 900 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base } 14, 788 | 2, 530 10, 400 
Payment above basic rates.__. 17, 262 | 9, 000 | 8, 700 
Total personal service obligations ‘ ; 4, 878, 183 4, 176, 334 | 3, 667, 628 
| | 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services : | 4, 625, 277 | 3, 981, 734 | 
02 Travel 204, 491 | 246, 700 | 
03 Transportation of things 95, 504 | 69, 100 | 
04 Communication services | 58, 620 | 61. 200 | , 
05 Rents and utility services 103, 692 | 105, 000 101, 350 
06 Printing and reproduction 18, 546 | 18, 100 17, 400 
07 Other contractual services | 77, 505 | 52, 800 39, 650 
Services performed by other agencies 10, 735 5, 200 5, 200 
08 Supplies and materials | 339, 771 268, 534 205, 164 
09 Equipment | 217, 246 151, 000 | 111, 850 
3 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 196 100 100 
15 Taxes and assessments | 12, 827 10, 900 |} 9. 800 
Unclassified (general epidemic and disaster aid) 40, 000 40, 000 
Subtotal 5, 854, 710 | 5, 010, 368 4, 398, 642 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence | 1, O44 1, 368 | 1, 642 
| ; 
Total direct obligations | >, 853, 666 5, 009, 000 4, 397, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | | 
| | | 
01 Personal services 252, 906 194, 600 | 134, 900 
{ rravel 11, 58 8, 900 | 7, 700 
03 Transportation of things | 997 800 | 600 
4 Communication services 2, 648 2, 000 | 1, 700 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 693 2, 000 | 1, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 1} 50 | 50 
07 Other contractual services 5, 372 4,150 | 3, 250 
08 Supplies and materials | 102, 004 78, 400 43, 200 
9 Equipment Li, 167 8, 500 6, 500 
i5 Taxes and assessments | 831 600 400 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts 390, 249 300, 000 200, 000 
Total obligations . 6, 243, 915 5, 309, 000 4, 597, 000 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is the control of communicable dis- 
eases, for which we have a budget estimate of $4,397,000, a reduction 
of $603,000 under the 1954 appropriation. This estimate « ‘ontemplates s 
a reduction of 158 positions. This committee last year inserted ¢ 
proviso which became the law making available not less than $400, 000 
for work on poliomyelitis. The budget for 1955 contemplates elimi- 
nation of this proviso. 

Doctor, you may proceed with your statement. You may do it 
in any way you like, whether you want to file your statement and 
highlight it or whether you want to go through with it is entirely up 
to you, sir. 

Dr. Baver. With your permission I would like to read it. 
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Senator Turse. Go right ahead. 

Dr. Baver. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
estimate provides for the work of the Communicable Disease Center, 
which is the combat arm of the Public Health Service in its fight 
against communicable and other preventable diseases not provided 
for elsewhere. 

Communicable diseases have plagued mankind from time imme- 
morial. They have become so generally accepted that they rarely 
cause unusual comment unless they occur in epidemic form. ~ : 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, are there new diseases today known to the 
field of scientists that are different from the diseases that the scien- 
tists know existed back in ancient times? 

Dr. Bauer. Yes. 

Senator Toye. You made mention of the fact that as long as man’s 
recordings or man’s understanding, and I just wondered whether there 
was anything new today as compared to what was recorded in the early 
history. 

OTHER VIRUS DISEASES 


Dr. Baver. Many of the virus diseases were unknown, and others 
thought to be diseases primarily of animals have been showing up in 
increasing frequency within the human being. A good example of 
that is leptospirosis. 

Senator Toys. I do not know what you are talking about, sir. 

Dr. Bauer. It is a disease that occurs mainly in hogs and dogs. 
Recently many of the States have found that it infects man. It is 
associated particularly with the old-fashioned muddy swimming pool, 
and it is also Occurring as an occupational disease to some extent. 
It has a great potential in the future. Infectious hepatitis, a disease 
that was of military importance in the past, was first nationally re- 
ported in 1951. It has jumped from approximately 7,000 cases in 
1951 up to 34,000 cases in 1953. . 

Senator Tuyr. What is the cause of the increase and its coming in 
the last few years? 

Dr. Baurr. I| think there are two causes. One is that it has become 
better recognized. It used to be confused in the old days with arsenic 
poisoning. The second reason is, I believe, that it is actually on the 
increase in number of cases in human beings. 

Senator Torr. You may proceed, sir. 

Dr. Baver. Illness from communicable disease is so widespread and 
general that it is accepted with complacency by some who regard it 
as a necessary evil. Others, more fully acquainted with the progress 
made in communicable disease control during the last half century, 
mistakenly have assumed that this has led to actual conquest. 

However, the 104,500 deaths in the United States from these causes 
in 1950, more than died from all types of accidents combined, testify 
that conquest is far from being achieved. Still others, viewing the 
great problems of the chronic diseases, have tended to minimize the 
acute importance of the communicable diseases. As a matter of 
fact, a number of the chronic diseases, such as arthritis, heart disease, 
nephritis, and mental diseases, frequently stem from communicable 
disease attacks. 

It is true that some of the diseases still causing great plagues 
throughout the world, such as yellow fever, louse-borne typhus, 
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cholera, and smallpox, have been placed in check in the United States. 
This is not true of a very large number of diseases for which adequate 
control measures are not now available, and research constantly is 
exposing new strains and identifying new pathogens, particularly in 
the viral and fungal groups. In this group of diseases recognition 
and diagnosis are less dependable and facilities for their prevention 
and suppression are less available. 

Despite these difficulties experience shows us that through continu- 
ous vigilance in the search for more knowledge, and the development 
of new or better means of control, communicable diseases can be sub- 
dued. Our efforts toward continuing the recession of this annual toll 
of illness and death should, therefore, be unremitting. 


COMMUNICABLE DISEASE CENTER 


The activities of the Communicable Disease Center utilize the co- 
ordinated efforts of many scientific and technical disciplines. They 
bridge the gap between basic research and the practical application of 
research developments in the prevention and suppression of communi- 
cable diseases. It is not sufficient merely to publish the results of 
the findings of either basic or applied research. 

The findings in research must be selected, adapted in terms of 
practical public health, and disseminated for use in local health serv- 
ices. In discharging these responsibilities the center conducts con- 
tinuing field studies and investigations in the broad areas of the 
epidemiology of disease, and specific research on the ecology and 
epizootiology of disease vectors and carriers. Techniques are devel- 
oped whereby the knowledge gained in research may be best applied 
in disease control, 

Continuing investigation is performed for more sensitive, specific, 
rapid, and economical means for the laboratory diagnosis of diseases. 
After field testing and evaluation, to be of value these elements of 
applied research must be introduced into actual practices in States and 
localities. Experience has shown that training and demonstration are 
necessary to their acceptance and general use by local health 
authorities. 

These activities, therefore, also provide field demonstrations to 
State and local public health personnel on new or improved com- 
municable disease control techniques, at the same time training the 
local personnel in their usage. The Communicable Disease Center 
also furnishes emergency aid in epidemics which are beyond the 
capacities of the State and local health departments, upon request, 
and provides for the prevention and suppression of communicable 
diseases during and after disasters. This work is performed under the 
coordination of the regional medical directors. 

The epidemiologic activities, concerning investigations of the fre- 
quency, distribution, transmission, and prevention of disease are to 
be continued with emphasis on 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Tuy. Doctor, if I may interrupt you on that point just 
before you start going through those specific references, the estimate 
contemplates a reduction of 158 positions. Now if there is that large 
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a reduction, then how can you continue with emphasis on these 
various programs as you have just read to us? 

Dr. Baver. The reductions actually occur in malarial prevention 
activities, studies on mosquito prevention and control on water 
resources projects, field investigations and demonstrations on control 
of disease vectors as well as a nonrecurring item. 

Senator Taye. Well, then, Dr. Bauer, have we progressed far 
enough afield in our scientific activities both in malaria and in the 
control there to such an extent that we can reduce the staff by that 
number and still not feel that we are in any sense laying ourselves 
liable to an epidemic or a breakdown in the so-called safeguard 
methods here? 

Dr. Bauer. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that within the existing 
budget we are not exposing ourselves to any epidemic that might not 
occur if we have the same level of operation that we have had in the 
past. However, I am a technical control officer, and I believe very 
firmly that every dollar properly spent is well spent in the control 
of communicable disease, but there will be possibly a slight delay in 
some of the accomplishments, 

Senator Tuyr. What percent of your personnel is 158 positions? 

Dr. Baver. There is a total—the percent decrease is 15.1. 

Senator Trye. 15.1. You feel that you can absorb that 15.1 
and still not jeopardize the service? 

Dr. Bauer. I feel that we can absorb the 15.1 and still not endanger 
the country to any epidemic. 

Senator Tuy. You stated the question better than I did. That 
was mainly what I was concerned with. When we reduce this by 158 
positions, just what are we going to do to the service? If you can 
absorb the 15 percent then we should be O. K.? 

Dr. Bauer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the record clear 
that there are accomplishments, of course, that will decrease some- 
what in research development and in methodology studies. 

Senator Tuyr. But you do feel that there has been such progress 
made in the field of research that there are some factors known where- 
by you can permit the States or permit a function to continue without 
the continuance of your research efforts in that particular instance? 

Dr. Bauer. As a good example, malaria which used to require a 
tremendous operation and budget now can be absorbed in our general 
epidemiological service. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I was trying to get. You may 
proceed, 

SURVEILLANCE PROGRAM 


Dr. Baver. (1) The surveillance of communicable disease in the 
United States, including the recognition and control of epidemics, the 
eradication of residual foci of endemic disease, and the prevention of 
the reestablishment of new foci of infections where there are no 
communicable diseases at the present time; (2) the further develop- 
ment of the Epidemic Intelligence Service; and (3) epidemic assistance, 
investigations, and consultation services for State and local health 
departments. 

The broad objective of the surveillance program is the eventual 
eradication of communicable disease in the United States. Surveil- 
lance against disease begins with reconnaissance to locate the foci of 
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infection and continues with constant attrition, using the best avail- 
able men and techniques that can be developed. Although a disease 
virtually may be eradicated for the time being, the danger remains 
that the new susceptible hosts and the infectious agent may meet 
again. Many human diseases of contemporary low incidence wen 
are widely prevalent among animals and present a constant threa 
for reappearance in humans. 

Diphtheria and typhus fever are examples of diseases which feasibly 
may be eradicated by presently known techniques through concerted 
action on residual foci. Such suppression may well result in gradual 
eradication throughout the Nation. Constant guard must be main- 
tained to recognize and control epidemics whenever or wherever they 
may appear, with the cooperation of local and State agencies. Studies 
will continue on the source, incidence, and transmission of communi- 
cable diseases which do not respond to known control methods or for 
which control methods are pot yet hnown. 


EPIDEMIC INTELLIGHNCE SERVICE 


The epidemic intelligence service is actively participating ir the 
surveillance program. - This service consists of practical field training 
for highly selected young medical, veterinary, or nurse officers on & 
rotational basis. After an initial orientation course, they are assigned 
to existing communicable disease center field programs, and to certain 
State or local health de ‘partments where supervised training is pro- 
vided. They remain on call for emergency epidemic duty anywhere 
in the Nation. 

This rotational training is designed to alleviate the present serious 
shortage of trained epidemiologists, and to provide a reserve pool from 
which qualified personnel may be drawn in time of national emergency. 
The epidemiologic activities, by consultation and demonstration, 
supplement and strengthen the State and local authorities in fulfilling 
their responsibilities for communicable disease investigation, control, 
and reporting. 

This includes calling attention to and recommending action on new 
problems, such as the influa of malaria cases among returning Korean 
veterans, the rising importance of epidemic jaundice and leptospirosis, 
the threat of psittacosis resulting from the increase of popularity of 
psittacine birds, and the recognition of rabies ir bats. 


CONTROL OF INFECTIOUS HEPATITIS 


We are continuing concerted studies on means for the control of 
infectious hepatitis (epidemic jaundice). Long known as a disease of 
major military importance, its prevalence i in civilian populations only 
recently has been recognized. While only 7,349 cases were first re- 
ported nationally in 1951, over 36,000 have been reported in 1953. 

The center is also perfor ming concentrated investigations on lepto- 
spirosis, a disease rapidly being recognized as of national importance. 
This disease has a fatality rate of about 20 percent of cases and no 
effective treatment is known against it in man. We also are studying 
rabies in bats, discovered for the first time in the United States in 
July 1953. 

Senator Tuyr. I have been reading about that, Doctor, and you 
just discovered it for the first time in 1953? 
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Dr. Bauer. The first case in this country of a bat being rabid was 
in Florida in 1953. 

Senator Toyz. You know, going back into the ancient supersti- 
tions, they were fearful of a bat; that was one of the things that was 
just bred into the child, you might say, to be fearful of a bat. Maybe 
those ancient people had more commonsense and reason to be afraid 
of a bat than we realize. 

Dr. Bauer. Mr. Chairman, in the South American countries and 
Mexico there is a bat known as the vampire bat which lives by sucking 
blood from animals. It has been known for years that some of these 
bats have been rabid, and there have been consequent infections in 
humans. 

Senator Taye. My ancestors came from northern Europe, and I am 
telling you that my mother and dad taught us to be fearful of a bat. 
They were so taught in their early years, or they would not have 
carried it to us. Maybe they had more reason to be fearful than we 
realized. We used to laugh at them. I know many a time I have 
taken a bat in my hand, and I laughed at both mother and dad when 
they were trying to put a fear in us about what to do with a bat. 

When you discover here in the late year 1953 this fact, maybe those 
old-timers knew more of what they should fear than we gave them 
credit for. 

Dr. Bauer. That is very true, sir. I know one of the great prob- 
lems in control of rabies are the reservoirs for rabies. In the East we 
have the fox, and in the Middle West we have the skunk. 

Senator THyr. We have the fox, too, in the Middle West. 

Dr. Baver. Now we have this large elusive group of mammals, 
the bats that we have found. 

Senator Tuyr. How did you discover that? 


RABID BATS 


Dr. Bauer. It was very interesting in that a rancher who had 
had experience with vampire bats in Mexico was making his rounds 
on his ranch in Florida, and one of the neighbors’ children had been 
bitten by a bat that acted peculiarly, and he said, ‘You better be 
careful, folks, that bat might be rabid.” 

The orthodox reaction would be that there was nothing to it. 
However, the bat was sent to the State laboratory in Florida and after 
a study of the brain they made a finding which was positive. The 
child took the Pasteur treatment, which is a rather expensive and 
painful treatment, and did not develop rabies. 

Senator THyre. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Bauer. On at least two recent occasions, one in Florida and 
one in Pennsylvania, rabid bats have attacked humans. Subse- 
quently, other bats captured in the Florida area and in Texas were 
found to be infected with rabies. Investigations are being made to 
determine the degree of prevalence of rabies in bats and the extent 
of the hazard of rabies being spread from bats to other animals and 
thence to humans. 

[t is important that the laboratory activities of the CDC continue 
to (1) perform investigations to develop more accurate, rapid, and 
economical diagnostic techniques, (2) provide diagnostic services in 
support of the epidemiologic activities of the center, and diagnosis of 
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exceptional or complicated specimens for the States, (3) provide con- 
sultations and evaluations for State and local authorities on new or 
improved laboratory methods, (4) produce and distribute selected 
diagnostic reagents not now commercially available, (5) train State, 
local, and Federal laboratory personnel in the newer methods,”*and 
6) provide limited field assistance to States and localities in epidemics. 


POLIOMYELITIS STUDIES 


The joint epidemiologic-laboratory studies on poliomyelitis are 
planned for continuance. In 1952, 57,628 cases were reported, as 
against a preceding 10-year average of 21,724. In cooperation with 
other agencies devoting extensive efforts toward the prevention and 
control of the disease, the Communicable Disease Center is, first, 
conducting research to gain more knowledge on the incidence, distri- 
bution, and mode of spread of the disease 

Senator Tayr. What has the health department’s findings been in 
that particular field? What were the conclusions of the Public 
Health Service in the studies of these poliomyelitis problems? 

Dr. Baver. Mr. Chairman, are you referring to my statement as 
to the incidence, distribution, and mode of spree ad? 

Senator Ture. I know last year we discussed it at some length, 
and I was wondering what the conclusions of the Public Health Service 
on the use of gamma globulin to combat this polio were. 

Dr. Baurr. During 1953 the Communicable Disease Center 
sponsored a national center on the use of gamma globulin on paralytic 
polio. This was carried on in 41 States and 4 large cities. It was 
planned and executed under the supervision of the National Advisory 
Committee, and because this subject is of such great importance and 
has received 

Senator Tuyr. The reason I asked the question is because you 
know there has been reference made to it on some of the radio programs 
by news commentators, and it has been reported in the press and there 
has been great question as to whether this was safe and so forth and 
soon. Just recently there was an apparent delay, while the delay was 
not explained yet there seemed to be a delay. Then just last week 
we saw the newspaper account of the vast inoculations in the use of 
it, and my curiosity is up, and I was just wondering what you could 
give as some enlightenment. 

Dr. Bauer. I would be very happy to, Mr. Chairman. Last year 
our work was carried out on use of gamma globulin as a preventive 
of paralysis not only in the family but mass population. That should 
not be confused with the work that is being carried on this year, and 
that is the evaluation of a vaccine de veloped by Dr. Jonas Salk of 
Pittsburgh. This vaccine is proposed to be tested in school children 
throughout the United States. 

Senator Taye. Then the vaccine is different from what you have 
been working with? 

Dr. Baver. It is entirely different. The Salk vaccine is a killed 
virus of polio. 

Senator Ture. It is supposed to inoculate and make the body 
immune to the virus, whereas yours 

Dr. Bauer. Is a biological product take n out of the blood of people 
that have previously had polio and should give a temporary immunity 
to individuals in order to protect them from paralysis. The vaccine 
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of Salk is a killed virus, and that is being evaluated under a very 
excellent and broad committee of experts throughout the United 
States. They are two entirely different and distinct programs. 

Senator Tayz. You hope to have, to find, the cure that is exactly 
the same as if you get a vaccination for smallpox and you are not 
supposed to get the disease? 

Dr. Bauer. Only time will tell, but our ultimate hope is to develop 
a vaccine which vou can give children and prevent their developing 
polio. 

Senator Toye. hat is the theory? 

Dr. Bauer. That is the theory. 

Senator TuHyr. The other? 

Dr. Baver. The other was expected to be a temporary stopgap 
until we checked the success of a vaccine. 

Senator Taye. You figured that if one was down with polio that 
if you gave him th: at of her injection it would have a tendenc y 

Dr. Bauer. No, sir, I am sorry I have not made myself clear. If 
a person is down with polio we hope that the gamma globulin could 
be given sufficiently early to the household contacts to prevent them 
getting polio. 

Senator Tuyr. I see, household contacts. Suppose here is a family 
of 5 and 1 is already known to have the disease, and what you are 
thinking about is the other 4 members of the family that have not 
shown any symptoms of the diseass, but they have been exposed to it, 
and you were hoping here by the injection that you would arrest any 
possibility of their having the disease. In other words, like if one 
child is afflicted with diphtheria you immediately inject all others to 
protect one 

Dr. Bauer. That is correct; that was half of the experiment. The 
other half was that when there were people in the community with 
polio you tried to give susceptible children in the entire community 
the protection. 

Sanaa Taye. Then the gamma globulin, that is different from 
Dr. Salk’s? 

Dr. Bauer. Entirely different. One is a vaccine made by a dead 
virus, and the other is what we get out of the blood of people who have 
previously had polio. 

Senator Toye. I am not a scientist, and therefore I just imagine 
what you are telling me, and I try to understand it. 

Dr. Bauer. It is quite a complicated subject. 

Senator Turn. I have been handed a copy of the summary report 
of the National Advisory Committee for Evaluation of Gamma 
Globulin. This study was sponsored by the Public Health Service in 
collaboration with the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, the American Physical Therapy Association, and the D. T. 
Watson School of Physiatrics, affiliated with the University of Pitts- 
burgh School of Medicine. The report is fairly lengthy so I shall 
place in the hearings only the conclusions. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


COMMENT 


‘he mass use of gamma globulin carried out on a large scale in 1953 as a method 
to prevent paralysis in poliomyelitis infection was done as a public health measure 
in response to a widespread demand and not on an experimental basis. As 
such, attempts to draw conclusions regarding its efficacy have not been easy and 
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in many instances impossible. In any event, the method of analysis of carefully 
compiled and extensive data on the use of gamma globulin in those epidemic 
areas and populations where it might have been expected to be effective did not 
vield statistically measurable results. Therefore, its value in community pro- 
phylaxis as practiced during 1953 has not been demonstrated. Nevertheless, 
the committee cannot say that the use of gamma globulin for this purpose pro- 
luced no effect. 

A serious difficulty encountered in arriving at conclusions about the results of 
mass use of gamma globulin in 1953 has been the lack of controls. Had such 
controls been available, the results would probably have been more clear cut 
and their evaluation easier. To obtain further data on the efficacy of mass use, 
further adequately controlled studies will be necessary. 

On the other hand, the data on the efficacy of gamma globulin in contact use 
that have been accumulated in 1953 are considered to be adequate for reliable 
conclusions. They indicate that, with the preparations involved and in the 
dosages used, the administration of gamma globulin to familial associates of 
patients with poliomyelitis has had no significant influence on: (1) The severity 
of paralysis developing in subsequent cases; (2) the proportion of nonparalytic 
poliomyelitis occurring in subsequent cases in which gamma globulin was given 
before the onset; and (3) the classic pattern of familial aggregation of cases in 
the country at large. 

In view of these conclusions, the committee reeommends that a careful recon- 
sideration be given to the present procedures and methods of national gamma 
globulin distribution and utilization. 

Comment by William McD. Hammon.—The data presented in this report deal 
with 23 small epidemics, in most of which gamma globulin was given far too late 
to be expected to have much or any effect. The data are not from an experiment 
set up with suitably chosen controls. In my opinion analysis of such data (as 
should have been expected beforehand and was by many) fails to demonstrate 
whether gamma globulin was or was not effective in the two types of usage to which 

was put. It does show clearly, however, as I have attempted to predict pre- 
viously, that this agent has an extremely limited application in the field of pre- 
ventive medicine and will not produce dramatic results in general use. 


Senator Tuoyr. Yes. You may proceed, Doctor. 
NATIONAL GAMMA GLOBULIN EVALUATION CENTER 


Dr. Bauer. Second, conducting a national gamma globulin evalua- 
tion center, with related field studies, for determining the value of 
the use of gamma globulin in the prophylaxis of poliomyelitis, and 
third, performing research on more accurate, rapid, and economical 
methods of laboratory diagnosis. The compilation of data gathered 
in 1953 in the gamma globulin evaluation studies has been com- 
pleted, and the summary report was published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association in March 

These studies consist of investigations on the effects of the adminis- 
tration of gatnma globulin where the disease occurs to more than one 
member of a household as well as the effect of gamma globulin used 
in mass prophylaxis. 

The limitation in the 1954 appropriation language provides that 
‘not less than $400,000 shall be used for studies, prevention, and con- 
trol activities on poliomyelitis.”” The actual obligations in 1954 for 
these purposes will be approximately $535,000. It is planned that in 
1955 at least $400,000 will be used in these field and laboratory in- 
vestigations. The limitation in the appropriation act, however, 
creates technical problems in accounting. The poliomyelitis studies 
are conducted jointly and in coordination with activities on other 
diseases, in many instances using the same personnel, housing, utilities, 
general services, and animal breeding facilities. It is difficult and 
expensive to maintain the separate cost accounting required to insure 
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compliance with the restrictive language. Deletion of the limiting 
provision from the appropriation language in 1955 is recommended. 

Senator Taye. Doctor, this is the last statement that we can take 
this morning, and it is crowding me for time. I am wondering if we 
could not have the rest of this statement go into the record because I 
have no further questions on the balance of your statement, and we 
have asked a sufficient number of questions here so that we, I think, 
have established the questions involving the budget and the number 
of positions and so forth. So the balance of your statement will appear 
in the record just as if you had given it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


In the laboratories, Communicable Disease Center scientists during the past 
2 years have (1) advanced tissue culture diagnostic techniques for the isolation 
and propagation of polio viruses, (2) increased the virulence in mice of the type IIT 
strain of virus for effective diagnostic usage, and (3) adapted the type I strain of 
virus to mice, to permit its practical use in laboratory diagnosis. As a coinci- 
dental product, during research on the adaptation of the type I strain to mice, it 
was discovered that even though the virulence was increased for mice, there was a 
notable decrease in virulence for monkeys. Although this type theretofore regu- 
larly had produced paralysis and death in monkeys, after its adaptation it pro- 
duced no evidence of paralysis. These findings may prove of significant value in 
the development of a vaccine containing living attenuated type I virus for prophy- 
laxis against the disease. Present knowledge indicates that approximately 85 
percent of the paralytic cases of poliomyelitis are caused by the type I strain of 
virus. 

The studies on the distribution and control of airborne diseases should continue 
toward developing better equipment for collection of airborne disease agents, 
more rapid and economical laboratory identification techniques, and the estab- 
lishment of baseline data on the normal bacterial content of the air. This 
research is being conducted in collaboration with other components of the Public 
Health Service which are working on the various phases of the problem, and in 
liaison with the Army Chemical Corps. In addition to their peacetime signifi- 
cance, these studies would be of great value in time of war. 

In order to control disease vectors of public health importance the following 
investigations and demonstrations are necessary: (1) The development of more 
effective techniques for the control of insects and rodents; (2) studies on the mode 
of action of insecticides and the development of resistance in insects; and (3) 
the provision of demonstrations and consultative services to State and local 
health departments for the introduction of new developments in disease control 
techniques and improvements of present methods. For example, flies, as well 
as many other insects, can develop resistance to the toxic effects of DDT, either 
by adaptation or mutation. The studies on the mode of action of insecticides, 
and the internal mechanisms by which insects develop resistance to them, are 
of particular importance. Therefore, through these studies we need to develop 
insecticides which insects will not be able to resist. 

In regard to diarrheal diseases it already has been established that flies are 
important vectors. It is known that environmental sanitation is an important 
factor in fly control. To develop more knowledge in this and other respects, 
studies are being conducted in closed population groups in eastern Kentucky 
mining areas, where high rates of diarrheal diseases persist. 

The expansion of land irrigation in the encephalitis-endemic areas in the West 
is being attended by excessive mosquito production. It is known that certain 
species of mosquitoes can carry the encephalitis viruses and that at least one of 
these is an important vector of the disease. Further research, demonstrations, 
and consultative services are indicated to prevent and control the spread of 
encephalitis. 

The human health hazards resulting from the use of economic poisons present 
a problem of increasing importance. This resuits from the extensive use of such 
poisons and the constant development of new products. Many of the newer ones 
and some of the old have not yet been adequately tested, either for the adverse 
effect on the operators applying them or upon the general public exposed. The 
ultimate objective of these studies is to prevent illness and death due to these 
toxic materials. These investigations are being conducted in the CDC labora- 
tories at Savannah, Ga., and Wenatchee, Wash., and under actual field operating 
conditions. 
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The conduct of training courses for Public Health Service and other Federal 
nersonnel is planned for continuance. These courses deal with research develop- 
ents and newer techniques in insect and rodent control and other public health 
subjects. These training activities also provide overall supervision and coordina- 
tion to the decentralized public health training for State and local health person- 
el, including the preparation and current revision of training courses and other 
training materials. 

Calls from State public health authorities for emergency epidemic aid are re- 


ceived constantly. It is planned that this assistance to the States will continue, 
and that further assistance will be given in the prevention of communicable 


lisease during and after disasters, to the limit of our resources 

Communicable disease in the United States causes an economic loss exceeding 
$234 billion annually in industrial absenteeism and an incalculable amount of 
suffering and death. The need for definitive solutions to the communicable dis- 
ases justifies all of the resources of knowledge and facilities which can be directed 
toward them. If the responsibilities of the Federal Government in this fight 
against disease are to be discharged, full support of the activities provided for in 
hese estimates is essential. 

Senator Ture. We will meet tomorrow morning in room F-82. 

Doctor, I suggested that because otherwise we would have to cease 
now and then pick up tomorrow morning. I do not see the necessity 
of it. 

Dr. Bauer. Mr. Chairman, if I have satisfied the committee | 
appreciate very much this opportunity of appearing before it. 

Senator Trye. You have because the questions that I had I 
proceeded to ask. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., Monday, May 3, 1954, the committee 
recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 4, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


TUESDAY, MAY 4, 1954 


Unirep STarTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Kilgore. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusitic Heauttu SERVICE 
ENGINEERING, SANITATION, AND INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


STATEMENT OF MARK D. HOLLIS, ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL, 
DEPUTY CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; ACCOMPANIED 
BY DR. SEWARD MILLER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF OCCUPATIONAL 
HEALTH; DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE 
SERVICES; STEPHEN ACKERMAN, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 
OFFICER, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. DEARING, 
DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; MR ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; NELSON A, ROCKEFELLER, UNDER SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; 
JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSIST- 
ANT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene: For expenses, not otherwise 
provided, necessary to carry out those provisions of sections 301, 311, 314 (e), 
and 361 of the Act relating to sanitation and other aspects of environmental health, 
including enforcement of applicable quarantine laws and interstate quarantine 
regulations, and for carrying out the purposes of the Water Pollution Control Act 
33 U. 8. C. 466-466 (j)); [$3,162,500] $3,295,000. 


Extract From Pusiic Heatru Service Act 


Sec, 311. The Surgeon General is authorized to accept from State and local 
authorities any assistance in the enforcement of quarantine regulations made 
pursuant to this act which such authorities may be able and willing to provide 
The Surgeon General shall also assist States and their political subdivisions in 
the prevention and suppression of communicable diseases, shall cooperate with 
and aid State and local authorities in the enforcement of their quarantine and 
other health regulations and in carrying out the purposes specified in section 314, 
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and shall advise the several States on matters relating to the preservation and 
improvement of the public health. 

Sec. 314. (c) To enable the Surgeon General to assist, through grants and as 
otherwise provided in this section, States, counties, health districts, and other 
political subdivisions of the States in establishing and maintaining adequate public 
health services, including grants for demonstrations and for training of personnel 
for State and local health work, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
each fiscal year a sum not to exceed $30 million. Of the sum appropriated for 
each fiscal year pursuant to this subsection there shall be available an amount, 
not to exceed $3 million, to enable the Surgeon General to provide demonstrations 
and to train personnel for State and local health work and to meet the cost of pay, 
allowances, and traveling expenses of commissioned officers and other personnel 
of the Service detailed to assist States in carrying out the purposes of this sub- 
section 

Src. 361. (a) The Surgeon General, with the approval of the Administrator, is 
authorized to make and enforce such regulations as in his judgment are necessary 
to prevent the introduction, transmission, or spread of communicable diseases 
from foreign countries into the States or possessions, or from one State or possession 
into any other State or possession. For purposes of carrying out and enforcing 
such regulations, the Surgeon General may provide for such inspection, fumigation, 
disinfection, sanitation, pest extermination, destruction of animals or articles 
found to be so infected or contaminated as to be sources of dangerous infection 
to human beings, and other measures, as in his judgment may be necessary. 

b) Regulations prescribed under this section shall not provide for the appre- 
hension, detention, or conditional release of individuals except for the purpose of 
preventing the introduction, transmission, or spread of such communicable diseases 
as may be specified from time to time in Executive orders of the President upon the 
recommendation of the National Advisory Health Council and the Surgeon 
General 

c) Exeept as provided in subsection (d), regulations prescribed under this 
section, insofar as they provide for the apprehension, detention, examination, or 
conditional release of individuals, shall be applicable only to individuals coming 
nto a State or possession from a foreign country, the Territory of Hawaii, or a 
possession. 

d) On recommendation of the National Advisory Health Council, regulations 
prescribed under this section may provide for the apprehension and examination 
of any individual reasonably believed to be infected with a communicable disease 
in a communicable stage and (1) to be moving or about to move from a State to 
another State; or (2) to be a probable source of infection to individuals who, 
while infected with such disease in a communicable stage, will be moving from 
a State to another State. Such regulations may provide that if upon examination 
any such individual is found to be infected, he may be detained for such time 
and in such manner as ntay be reasonably necessary. 
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Senator Tarr. The hearing will please come to order. 

The first item this morning is “Engineering, sanitation, and indus- 
trial hygiene,’ for which we have a budget estimate for $3,295,000, 
an increase of $132,500 over the current year’s appropriation. This 
estimate contemplates the addition of 20 positions. 

Who is going to handle the item? 

Mr. Hous. I am, sir. 

Senator Turn. Fine. You may proceed, Mr. Hollis. Do you 
wish to read this statement? It is quite a lengthy statement. If you 
wish to highlight it, we will put the entire statement in the record, 
whichever you desire. I was just thinking of time. You may read 
it if you desire. 

Mr. Ho us. It is entirely up to you, Mr. Chairman. I shall be 
glad to summarize it or read it. 

Senator Toye. All right, you may proceed. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Houuis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
appropriation covers the sanitary engineering operations of the Public 
Health Service and its work in industrial hygiene. Of the total of 
$3,295,000 requested, $2,762,500 is for sanitary engineering operations 
and $532,500 is for industrial hygiene. The sanitary engineering 
operations are carried on under four broad headings: (1) Water pol- 
lution control and domestic water supply; (2) radiological public 
health engineering, including the control of radiation hazards at- 
tending the commercial utilization of nuclear energy; (3) general 
sanitation, including direct interstate operations; and (4) a compre- 
hensive program of research, demonstration, and training in the 
engineering phases of public health. The industrial hygiene program 
of the Public Health Service pioneers studies of the causes and cor- 
rection of occupational diseases. 

The basic public health protective measures provided through 
sanitation are furnished by the State and local health departments 
of the country. Only a small portion of this phase of the Nation’s 
health program is provided by the Federal Government. Though 
small, this portion is a strategic one in that it includes research which 
provides the new methods to meet new problems; standards which 
enable consistent application with avoidance of confusion; technical 
leadership and stimulation to activate State and local effort; and direct 
Federal operations in areas beyond the jurisdiction or capacity of the 
States. 

For all of these operations the appropriation for fiscal year 1953 
was $3,700,000; for the current fiscal year it is $3,164,700. The esti- 
mate before the committee, $3,295,000, includes a small increase 
which will enable the new Robert A. Taft Environmental Health 
Center to proceed with research to probe a few of the most urgent 
environmental problems. Foremost among these is the development 
of practical approaches to the control of community air pollution. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL AND DOMESTIC WATER SUPPLY 


In the Water Pollution Control Act the Congress has provided for 
a comprehensive attac k on the pollution problem and centralized in 
the Public Health Service responsibility for cooperation with States 
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and industry; preparation of action programs to reduce pollution; 
limited enforcement activity; and research directly concerned with 
the prevention and abatement of water pollution. 

We coordinate our efforts with other Federal agencies insofar as 
pollution affects, or is an outgrowth of, their primary responsibilities 
(Corps of Engineers, navigation; Department of the Interior, conser- 
vation of fish and aquatic life). Findings of other Federal agencies 
(such as Geological Survey) are utilized by and are essential to the 
successful operation of Federal, State, and local pollution control 
programs. 

COOPERATION WITH INDUSTRY 


Through the National Technical Task Committee on Industrial 
Wastes, industry is bringing to bear on its waste problems its best tech- 
nical talent. Problems under attack by industrial groups are those 
in the food, mineral, chemical, and other manufacturing industries. 
Direct Federa! activities are held to a minimum, and deal with collec- 
tion and interchange of research information on economical processes 
for industrial waste treatment. 


INTERSTATE POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


The cooperative surveys with States and interstate agencies have 
defined the areas in which interstate pollution is occurring. In line 
with congressional policy, the Public Health Service is moving ahead, 
largely through conference, technical assistance, and research, to seek 
solutions to interstate problems without resorting to formal enforce- 
ment proceedings which culminate in court action. 

The existence of the Federal act is stimulating States to give more 
attention to problems of interstate pollution and has also made it 
possible for them to take a firmer attitude on intrastate problems. 


ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Enforcement activities require field data to support formal find- 
ings, public hearings, and, if necessary, court action. The following 
table summarizes interstate pollution problems according to basin 
areas: 


Number of Number of 

Major drainage basin area interstate Major drainage basin area | interstate 

| problems | problems 
Northeast 21 Ohio-Tennessee 14 
North Atlantic.............. 12 || Lower Mississippi-Western Gulf ---_- 10 
Southeast 15 Pacific Southwest. -......-. . 7 
Upper Mississippi and Great Lakes 19 ————— 
Missouri. _-_...-- connie Slee’ yu Total. _- , tap tevelibaees 113 

Pacific Northwest__..........- i 6 


INTERSTATE PROBLEMS 


Senator Toyz. With respect to the interstate problems in the 
major drainage basin areas, I notice in the Northeast you had 21 
problems, in the North Atlantic you had 12, in the Southeast you had 
15, in the Upper Mississippi, and Great.Lakes you had 19. Now 
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what would be the nature of the interstate problems, taking the 
Mississippi and Great Lakes areas? 

Mr. Hous. Those, Mr. Chairman, are pollution problems where 
the pollution originates in one State and due to the interstate nature 
of the stream, detrimentally affects the health and well-being of the 
people in the States downstream. 

Senator Turn. In other words, if the Mississippi River were 
polluted anywhere in the Minnesota area, as it flowed into Iowa, 
then you would have a concern there, and likewise as it flowed out of 
lowa to the other States, they might appeal to you because it was 
interstate in nature? 

Mr. Hous. That is correct, sir. The principal advantage of 
course, is that since no single State has jurisdiction, it permits us to 
work jointly with the States involved and attempt to effect some 
solution to that interstate problem. 

Senator Tuyz. Now you also have as major drainage basin areas 
the Missouri, Pacific Northwest, Ohio-Tennessee, Lower Mississippi- 
Western Gulf, and Pacific Southwest. Now in those particular 
instances again these are major drainage basin areas. Where would 
you come in on that question because you are not the Corps of Engi- 
neers so that you do not have the flood-control question? 

Mr. Hous. No, sir. 

Senator Taye. What is the nature of the major drainage basin 
area? What kind of problems would that involve? 

Mr. Houuis. That column, Mr. Chairman, is the same as the other 
column, The major drainage basin area really identifies the particular 
watershed. 

The breakdown into the major drainage areas of course is similar 
for most of the Government agencies that are working in each major 
watershed, the Corps of Engineers, Reclamation, also Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 


COOPERATIVE POLLUTION ABATEMENT PROGRAMS 


The preparation of joint Federal-State-industry action programs to 
reduce pollution has been rescheduled in accordance with appropria- 
tions. Stimulation of local construction of pollution abatement 
works, in line with action programs, is carried out by technical con- 
sultation, educational methods and enforcement. Technical assistance 
is restricted to serious local problems beyond the resources of those 
concerned, or to problems having regional or national significance. 


RESEARCH 


The research effort of this program is carried on through the 
Cincinnati Engineering Center. This research work constitutes an 
essential part of the Federal water supply and water pollution control 
activity and contributes in a major degree to the future success of the 
programs of States and industry in this field. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Taye. If I might interrupt at that point, in its report last 
year, the House Appropriations Committee had this comment: 
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The committee feels strongly that both the industrial hygiene and the environ- 
mental health center activities in Cincinnati should be moved into new buildings 

nd that serious consideration should be given to consolidating the two activities. 
That is the organization of the two activities. What has been done 
in that connection? 

Mr. Houuts. If I may offer a word of background, Mr. Chairman, 
in Cincinnati under mo authority of Public Law 845 of the 80th Con- 
gress we constructed a new laboratory facility. That was designed 
to meet the needs of our overall sanitary engineering opel rations. 

During the time of its construction we moved to Cincinnati certain 
elements of our industrial hygiene, or occupational health function. 

As indicated in its report, the House committee felt that considera- 
tion should be given, when the building was available last fall, to move 
in all of our public health operations in Cincinnati into that structure, 
not only the engineering center operations,that were in rented space, 
but also the industrial hygiene laboratory. 

We have made a very :areful analysis of that and have been in 
touch with the chairman of the House subcommittee with regard to 
submitting that analysis. 

We feel that perhaps the most economics! ‘se of the building 
would be to move, to consolidate into the Cin®ef™.i building certain 
of our research and sanitary engineering field ope wesdiade which are 
now in various parts of the country and also certain of our head- 
quarters operations new in Washington. 

As I say, this analysis was presented to the chairman of the House 
subcommittee and it was discussed at our recent hearings. 


COMMUNICATION 


I have before me, Mr. Chairman, a copy of a communication from 
the Secretary of our Department to the chairman of the House sub- 
committee which I might read, if you wish. 

Senator Tarr. Would you state specifically what it says and net 
read it? 

Mr. Houtts. Yes, sir. 

It is under date of January 20, 1954, and is addressed to the Honor- 
able Fred E. Busbey, chairman of Labor, Health and Education 
Subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations. Just 
referring to excerpts from the letter, the Secretary said this: 

* * * Based on careful studies of the appropriations at Cincinnati, we believe 
that it would not be advisable to carry out these particular provisions of the 
committee’s recommendations at this time. The principal reasons for this con- 
clusion are as follows: 

There are four reasons cited. In summary, the first reason, after 
outlining the authorization for constructing the building, we pointed 
out that due to the construction cost increases the building originally 
designed for 6 floors had to be constructed as a 4-floor structure, which 
of course did not give us the full space that the original design provided. 

The No. 2 reason: 


Some of the technical services now located at headquarters and other field 
stations are more closely related to the work of the environmental health center 
than the industrial hygiene laboratory and should have preference for such space 
as can be made available. 
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We also pointed out the cost involved in moving the equipment of 
the industrial hygiene laboratory in the structure, a cost estimated at 
$200,000 for moving. Finally there was this point: 

Our industrial hygiene and environmental] health center operations involve two 
distinctly different specializations and orientations. One deals primarily with the 
medical aspect of industrial occupation, the other with the engineering aspect of 
community control of environmental problems. 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS 


Senator Tuyr. Had that been discussed prior to the time that the 
House Appropriations Committee made the comment that they feel 
that they should be consolidated? Had that been taken up in hearings 
with the House committee? 

Mr. Houuts. Yes, sir, it came up, Mr. Chairman, the year before. 

Senator Toys. How long had the plan been in the making, so to 
speak, on the building? Had those plans been developed within just 
the previous year to the beginning of the construction work? 

Mr. Houuts. No, sir. Those plans were developed by the Public 
Building Administration in 1949. 

Senator Tuyr. There; was that much of an increase between the 
time the plans were developed and the actual construction of the 
building. So that as you proceeded with the construction you were 
only able to build 4 floors rather than the 6 that had been in the 
original plans, which was in the minds of the House committee when 
they said that the 2, the industrial hygiene and the environmental 
health center, should be combined. In other words, when you were 
planning a 6-floor building, there would have been space, consolidation 
would have made it possible, but as you proceeded with the construc- 
tion costs were running higher than had been originally estimated 
and that instead of being a 6-floor structure, it was only a 4-floor 
structure and therefore it did not have floor space enough to permit a 
consolidation if it had been found desirable to consolidate. 

But in your own statement and in the statement expressed in the 
letter, a consolidation would not have been advisable, as I took it, 
because of the nature of the two activities. 

Did I state that correctly? 

Mr. Hous. I perhaps did give you one erroneous impression, Mr. 
Chairman. The authorization for the building was contained in the 
Water Pollution Control Act of the 80th Congress but the appropria- 
tion, the congressional appropriation, to impleme nt that provision of 
the act was not passed until the fiscal year 1951. So that between the 
time Congress authorized the construction of the building and set 
the ce iling for its construction, and the time funds were appropriated 
to build it construction costs had risen. That was due to the Korean 
war. 

So that by the time bids were let on the building, we were only able 
to build 4 floors instead of the 6. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE LABORATORY 


Now with regard to the industrial hygiene laboratory, that labora- 
tory actually was moved to Cincinnati in 1950 and 1951. Of course 
by then the building had been designed for these other purposes. 
When the building was completed, as we attempted to point out in 
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our analysis to the chairman of the House subcommittee, other 
factors had developed and it seemed to us that a more effective and 
better utilization of the structure would be to consolidate all of our 
sanitary engineering at the center rather than to split the industrial 
hygiene staff. There is not enough space, there would be no way to 
provide enough space, to move ail of the industrial hygiene laboratory 
into the building, so we would have had to split the staff between the 
downtown location and the new building. 

We felt that it would be preferable to follow this other pattern of 
occupancy. 

Senator Toye. All right, sir, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Hou.ts. With the facts available from such research, waste 
treatment requirements can be determined more precisely and 
advantage taken of natural purification in streams to the economic 
benefit of industry and municipalities and the furtherance of control 
agency programs. Another aim is to develop more effective and 
cheaper methods of waste treatment. 


INTERAGENCY WATER RESOURCES PROGRAMS 


With the other five Federal members of the Arkansas-White-Red 
and the New England-New York Interagency Committees, the com- 
prehensive surveys of water and related Jand resources for those two 
areas are continuing, with completion scheduled for July 1955. Their 

completion will yield comprehensive water-pollution control and do- 
mestic and municipal water supply programs for these two areas as 
parts of the comprehensive surveys, and represent the principal con- 
tribution of the Public Health Service. Integration of water pollution 
and water supply programs of the Service with the programs of other 
Federal agencies will continue for the Missouri and Columbia River 
Basins and the Pacific Southwest region. 


RADIOLOGICAL PUBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING 


The objective of our radiological health activities is to assist the 
States to prepare for the ultimate health responsibilities created by 
the rapid development of nuclear applications, particularly power, 
industrial uses, and detonations of nuclear material. Inherent in all 
nuclear energy uses are the dangers to the public health of minute 
quantities of radioactive material. 

The development of thermonuclear devices by the major powers 
creates a potential buildup of carbon—14, a radioactive element which 
will persist in the environment for thousands of years. Proposals 
designed to encourage peacetime uses of atomic energy by private 
industry will accelerate the production of other fission products on a 
vast scale in multiple locations. 

Sage and economical methods are needed for segregating, treating, 
and disposing of these low and high level, gaseous and liquid byproduct 
materials. The control on an economical basis of public health 
hagards inherent in the disposal of wastes from power reactors may 
well be a dominant factor in determining the rate of development of 
this industry. The Public Health Service assists State and interstate 
agencies in establishing public health engineering criteria for site 
selections, construction, and operation of fac ilities. 
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PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


The program under this item consists of three main activities: 
(a) Assessment of radiation hazards to the public under various cir- 
cumstances; (6) training and demonstrations designed to increase the 
competence of State and local agencies in dealing with radiological 
health problems; (c) extending assistance to State and local agencies 
in the development of suitable control programs and the handling of 
specific problems, 

Laboratory studies of radioactive waste treatment and water 
decontamination procedures conducted since 1949 in cooperation 
with the Atomic Energy Commission have provided significant infor- 
mation on the effectiveness of various treatment processes in removal 
of specific radioisotopes and mixed fission products from water and 
wastes. Evaluative studies on the effect of classical water treatment 
processes on the removal of radioactive materials from water have 
been completed. Studies on the adaptation of physical, biological, 
and chemical methods of the treatment and disposal of radioactive 
wastes will be continued in cooperation with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The Savannah River Advisory Board, which incidentally is created 
jointly with the Atomic Energy Commission, has recommended that 
in 1955 the Service give particular attention to the effects upon the 
Savannah city water supply, upon industrial water use, upon sludge 
banks, and upon shellfish growing areas. 

The Public Health Service plans to use its resources in close collabo- 
ration with the Atomic Energy Commission and other agencies. 


GENERAL SANITATION ACTIVITIBS 


This item covers a wide range of sanitary engineering activities 
falling within two broad categories: 

1. Public Health Service responsibilities for the regulation and 
control of sanitation for interstate carriers. 

2. Public Health Service responsibilities for assisting State and 
local health departments on such sanitary engineering problems as 
interstate milk and shellfish shipment certification, control of milk- 
and food-borne disease, home accident prevention, and other public 
aspects of housing, and other basic engineering services. 

The major part of the funds for this activity is required to discharge 
the interstate carrier activities referred to above. State and municipal 
governments appropriate roughly $35 million annually to carry on 
the activities represented by the second category. The importance 
of the Federal contribution is illustrated by the fact that more than 
$1 million was made available by the Kellogg Foundation for State 
and local home-accident-prevention projects, contingent on Public 
Health Service technical supervision. Federal expenditures on home- 
accident prevention amount to only $25,000 annually. 


INTERSTATE CARRIERS 


The interstate carrier program is concerned with the sanitation 
problem associated with the transportation of 2 million passengers 
daily, particularly as they relate to the interstate spread of disease. 
Through joint action with the industry and States, supplemented by 
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an active inspection program, significant advances are being made 


in raising the level of sanitation. During the current year, plan 
reviews of sanitary features have been made of some $404 million 
worth of conveyance and facility construction. ‘The program encom- 
passes an inspection program totaling 4,700 field inspections of water, 
milk, and food sources, a significant portion of which has been made 
by the States for us. 

SHELLFISH 


The nationwide shellfish certification program is meeting new prob- 
lems associated with wider distribution of shellfish across State lines, 
resulting from new methods of freezing and packing, and the importa- 
tion of shellfish from foreign countries into the United States. As 
pointed out in last year’s statement on this program, this multimillion 
dollar industry is working closely with the Service in carrying out 
measures to prevent the spread of disease by this easily contaminated 
food. Current control measures are being revised in light of tech- 
nological advances being made by the industry. 


INTERSTATE MILK CERTIFICATION 


The cooperative State-industry-Public Health Service program of 
interstate milk shipment certification is assuming major stature from 
both a public health and economic viewpoint. While the bulk of the 
expense is being borne by the industry and the States, the certification 
activities of the Service constitute the essential coordinating phase of 
the program. 

Nationwide acceptance of the Service’s system of evaluating State 
control programs is the key to the public health control of milk shipped 
interstate from milk surplus to milk deficiency areas. This operation 
is of vast economic importance. 

Senator Tuys. Now are you at liberty to go out to any of these 
States and make investigation of the area and certify that area as 
meeting all of the requirements and that after you have so certified 
could that milk come into Washington? 

Mr. Houuis. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. It could not go anywhere else? 

Mr. Hotuis. That is true, 

Senator Turn. And every one of these so-called milk centers or milk- 
consuming centers, Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 
and I could go on and name all of these major centers, are under a 
Federal milk control order and you may go out and inspect from here 
to California and you could issue certificates all along the way, yet 
they could not carry a gallon pail in here unless this particular munic- 
ipality said, ““O. K., we want the milk’? Is that not true? 

Mr. Houuts. That is true, sir. 

Senator Tuy. Therefore, it makes no difference what you do in 
this field of milk certification, that milk cannot go interstate to the 
big milk-consuming centers excepting as the area desires to have it 
brought in. But Mrs. Housewife in Washington could not go to 
West Virginia and make arrangements to buy her milk out there 
even though you placed a certificate on it because she would be in 
violation of the ordinance governing the city of Washington. 
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FEDERAL MILK CONTROL REGULATION 


Now that is one of the weaknesses of our agricultural economy 
today, these so-called closed milk-consuming areas under Federal 
milk control regulation, and you may have a service in one area and 
that service does not give relief to another area to open competition 


and thereby give the consumers an adequate supply of milk under 


competitive price conditions that would give them the best possible 
bargain on that quart of milk. 

Now when you made that statement, if I had known nothing about 
the situation, | would have just accepted it and said you were render- 
ing a wonderful service to the consumer who desires to buy milk. 
But it is just absolutely a sham action on your part unless Washington 
or Philadelphia or Boston wants the milk. It is absolutely a sham 
action because you are just out there inspecting and you can issue all 
the certificates you like and nobody can carry a gallon pail of milk 
into this market unless it wants it. 

If | have stated it wrong, I want to be corrected, but I think I have 
stated it right. 

Mr. Houuis. You are certainly correct, Mr. Chairman, that this 
program does not undertake to dictate to States or to cities as to their 
local ordinance. 

Senator Taye. But your inspection is useless. 

Mr. Houuis. We do not inspect, ourselves. In fact there are mil- 
lions of gallons of milk daily shipped from the milk-producing Midwest 
to the big shortage areas, particularly the Southeast. 

Senator Tuy. Only in certain seasons of the year, only when the 
short season of the year presents itself and it is so desired; otherwise 
your inspection is just an action. 

Mr. Hous. The problem from a health standpoint is this: The 
health authorities, not the economic controls, but the health authori- 
ties, in the receiving States prior to the inauguration of a system of 
interstate certification, had two alternatives. They could either send 
their own inspectors into these milksheds and certify certain areas to 
ship as the receiving State wished to have milk imported, or they 
could take the local authority’s word for the sanitation of production 
of the milk in the milk-producing area. 

What this program attempts to do is not to make the inspections 
ourselves, but merely to work with the producing States, check their 
milk-control program, their machinery, their laboratories, and their 
inspection service, so that we are able to certify 

Senator Tyr. How many people do you have so engaged? 

Mr. Houuts. We have eight, sir, on this program. 

Senator Tuy. Are they working in all of the States? 

Mr. Houuts. They are working in all of the United States but 
principally in the Midwest. The actual inspection of the dairies is 
done by the State or local authority that has the jurisdiction, the 
regulatory jurisdiction over milk. 

All this attempts to do is publish a list of dealers that are certified 
by the State. For example, in Minnesota the proper State authority 
would give us their approved list, we have worked with Minnesota, 
we are in a position to say that Minnesota is carrying out a milk- 
sanitation program that is meeting the requirements of the standard 
ordinance. So that our certification is merely an endorsement of 
Minnesota’s own program, 
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The value of this is not a legal value. The value of it is a service 
to the receiving States. The States themselves have requested this 
service, as you may recall, Mr. Chairman. 


TYPE OF SERVICE RENDERED 


Senator Tuy. I know that you are rendering a service; there is no 
question about it. But that service is only when there is a deficit here. 

Mr. Houuis. That is true, sir. 

Senator Turn. It is not a service that would certify this milk, that 
this milk can go in the State any time it so desires because it has no 
place to go except as there is a shortage in any one of these given 
consuming areas and they are seeking milk, and in that instant you 
would certify the supply out there by checking the inspection system 
and whether the health authorities in Minnesota have certified that 
the milk production on these particular farms, the cattle have been 
inspected, and they meet the health standards, the barns, the facilities 
and so forth meet the requirements and that this organization can ship 
to this particular market in the East. 

Now that is the type of service you are rendering. 

I would not deny the right of that service, it is good, but I could not 
refrain from telling you how well this whole situation is bottled up 
from the standpoint of whether there is any real sense of free move- 
ment of the milk even though you had placed your Federal certificate 
on the milk. That was the only reason I brought this up. Even 
though you put that Federal certificate on there, that milk has a 
limited freedom, or rather its freedom is limited so far as where it 
may go and to what market it may be shipped. That is again a 
question of where these markets are controlled by the general orders. 

Senator Kirgore. In other words, a State may put in a regulation 
on milk that would exclude it; is that right? 

Senator Tuyr. No; there is a Federal order that controls this 
market and the local health ordinances are such that no milk can be 
brought in unless in this instance the local inspector had inspected the 
premises from which this milk comes and the control that governs this 
consuming center has it free of any competitive milk. 

Only the producers in the given area that comprise the controlled 
area are permitted to come in here. Through the cooperation of the 
health ordinance and the controlling factor that supervises the Federal 
control, they may then say, where this milk may come from and what 
quantities may come in. 

Senator Kitcore. In that case if they would require a local inspec- 
tor, that would not be required, shall we say, if milk were coming from 
Minnesota and we agreed to accept it? 

Senator Tuy. That isit. The Federal inspection can go to certify 
from any State, whether it is Wisconsin, L[llinois, Indiana, or lowa, 
any place where you put a certificate on that milk, that milk is free 
to come in here if this market is endeavoring to purchase and bring 
it in. 

Senator Kitcorn. Do you go further than milk in dairy products, 
such as butter and cheese? 

Mr. Houuis. No, sir. This program is limited entirely to fresh 
fluid milk. We do have a program similar to this on shellfish, inter- 
state shipment of shellfish. 
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ACTIVITIES UNDER PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACT 


Senator Kingore. Mr. Chairman, that touches a thing which I 
think this committee could well look into. That is the question of 
the, shall 1 say, hindsight shooting of the Pure Food and Drug. 
In other words, our No. | case in particular during the war when there 
was a terrific shortage of fats, when a shipment of butter had passed 
inspection in the laboratories at Penn State, at Purdue, in the com- 
mercial laboratory at Philadelphia, in the Army laboratories, and 40 
tons of it was seized by the Pure Food and Drug people, first under 
the guise that it had too great a mold content. When that fell down 
they, in searching around, found a segment from a hair off the leg of a 
fly which magnified 1,000 times barely showed. 

Although they admitted it was perfectly pure, still they condemned 
the butter and 40 tons of butter went down the drain over in Balti- 
more. 

[ am wondering if in some way on the question of public health, 
those things could not be done before we suffer tremendous losses from 
the conflict of authority. 

In other words, if we had a central inspection system in the States 
that would be controlled when they certified a good product. Then 
after it gets into a warehouse in Baltimore, shall we say, in cold storage 
awaiting shipment, they could not steprin and seize it and condemn it 
and put it through the courts for years. 

1 know one case of the United States against 12 bottles of water 
that has been pending in the United States courts for 24 years and it is 
still undecided. 

It seems to me on the health questionthis committee ought to stimu- 
late something of that kind. 

Senator Tye. All right, you may proceed, Mr. Hollis. 


FOOD INDUSTRY 


Mr. Houuts. The nationwide food sanitation program is being 
broadened to provide closer cooperation with the National Restaurant 
Association, and the National Sanitation Foundation, as well as with 
State and local health agencies. The Service, at the request of the 
baking and poultry processing industries, is cooperating in the develop- 
ment of sanitation programs in these industries for the better protec- 
tion of the Nation’s health. 


HEALTH ASPECTS OF HOUSING 


For the past few years, we have had a small group concentrating on 
the problem of the rehabilitation of substandard housing through ap- 
plication of local housing codes by health departments. 

Senator Ture. Is this merely an advisory action? 

Mr. Houuis. It is, sir. We have two men that are working in this 
particular field. 

Senator Tuyn. It seems to me that is strictly a State and local 
matter. 

Senator Kiicore. It is more or less a job of educating the States. 

Mr. Hours. In its entirety; yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyz. What can two men do in the United States from 
the standpoint of getting in contact with all of the local city authorities 
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to give them any information? Now from what I have seen of these 
health authorities in the States and what I have seen of them locally, 
if a city has a problem the city officials, including the health officers, 
proceed, if necessary to go and examine the records and the adminis- 
trative function of another city that has been reported to have an 
excellent record and acquaint themselves with it. 

These two men traveling about the United States must run up a 
terrific expense because they are out all over the United States; are 
they not? 

Mr. Hou.is. No, sir. You would be interested, Mr. Chairman, to 
have a little background on that because it is remarkable what two 
men have done. 

Senator Taye. All right, let us have the background. But I am 
only thinking that somebody can set themselves up a_ beautiful 
itinerary and then start out from the city of Washington here to 
Seattle and then back down across the Yellowstone National Park to 
some other point. I can just see those two men going any place they 
like when they have the whole United States in front of them in just 
an advisory capacity. You had better tell us what they do now. 

Mr. Houtts. I will. 

Senator Toye. Tell us what they do and what their classifications 
and salaries are because | know that the health department in Minne- 
sota is good enough so that they can tell the average man something. 
So if Wisconsin has it just as good, they may go in there and learn 
something rather than inform them. You had better tell us, 

Mr. Hous. These two boys have a special training background 
and experience in the field of housing hygiene and they use their time, 
Mir. Chairman, to stimulate the latent potential of other resources 
For example, the American Public Health Association has committees 
on hygiene of housing and on the relation of housing to health. 

Senator THye. Could not a good health official in a State and health 
department of a State read those bulletins that are made available? 

Mr. Ho uuis. Yes, sir, they can, but there are several functions we 
perform such as to crystallize and get materials together to stimulate 
action by the committees and to assist and getting out information 
for use by the cities. 


LARGBR CITY HOUSING PROGRAMS 


Of course these two men obviously cannot take credit for all that is 
done, but if you will consider in 1945, there were less than 10 cities that 
had in their health departments any activity or program in the field of 
hygiene and housing, and now there are many more than a hundred 
cities that have a very active housing program. These programs 
are integrated in their health structure. These cities are attempting 
to apply the principles of the health aspect of housing to the housing 
planning and use in their communities. 

Baltimore is an outstanding example. Boston is another. Wash- 
ington is just getting started. 

The problem of substandard housing is not entirely a health problem, 
Health is one aspect. It is also an economic problem. It is all tied 
in and interwoven with the economies of the community and other 
factors that go far beyond the health aspect. 
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Senator Tuyr. You would not think that the individual’s pocket- 
book had anything to do with it? 

Mr. Houuts. Yes, sir, very definitely. 

Senator Ture. What are their classifications? 

Mr. Houuis. One is a senior sanitary engineering classification, the 
other is a full grade. 

Senator Toye. Do they travel individually or in the company of 
one another 

Mr. Hours. Individually. 

Senator Tuyr. Do they go at invitation? 

Mr. Houuts. Only at urgent request, on specific request from the 
proper State and local health authorities. 

Senator Tuyr. How long have they been assigned such detail? 

Mr. Houuts. They have been on those particular details since about 
1947 or 1948. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, the interest in housing hygiene came 
up during the war years. 

Senator Taye. Their salary brackets are what? 

Mr. Hous. The senior grade salary bracket is just under $8,000 
a year, the full grade about $7,000. 

Senator THyr. How much money is set aside for this activity? 

Mr. Houuts. It is about $20,000, sir. ) 

Senator Ture. In other words, the salaries of the two might amount 
to $16,000; that would leave only $4,000 for travel. What about 
offices and bookkeeping and stenographic expenses? 

Mr. Houuis. That is about $25,000 total but that does include a 
secretary. 

Senator Turn. It does include a secretary? 

Mr. Hou.ts. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taryn. They do not travel too much on that and if they do 
not travel, what do they do? 

Mr. Hous. They are certainly kept busy. 

They are able to get out a reasonable amount of time. As I said, 
not as much as we would like to see them. They are other aids that 
they are able to use. 

Senator Tuyz. They came in as a sort of war service. If anything, 
you might increase? 

Mr. Hou.ts. Well, these boys were not the ones that were in during 
the war. That is where we got the experience and background. 
There was a break in the activity and we reinitiated the program a 
few years ago. 

ACTIVITIES OF ADVISERS 


Senator Ture. I think if I were you I would reexamine it because 
I am not too certain that they can commence to touch enough of the 
United States to even make a dent. I am thinking of the various 
State health departments and the city ordinances and the officials 
of the cities have a pretty full knowledge of this here and in fact the 
knowledge is greater than the pocketbook resources. I have had a 
thousand desires that I have never yet been able to finance. 

Senator Kirgorer. They only go to into the question of sanitation 
in housing? 

Senator Tuyr. No, everything, if I understand correctly, the 
rehabilitation of substandard housing through application of local 
housing codes by health departments. The statement goes on to say: 
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For the past 5 years we have had a small group concentrating on the problem 
of the rehabilitation of substandard housing through application of local housing 
codes by health departments. Five years ago only 5 or 6 health departments 
had such programs. Today there are 100 and the movement is rapidly picking 
up momentum, 

[ think that is just progress in the matter and that you surely would 
not want to give those two gentlemen the credit for, as having brought 
about the incentive to initiate these various activities in the cities 
because we are just progressing, we are going forward, whether it is in 


the rural areas or in the cities. 
HEALTH ACTIVITIES IN BALTIMORE 


Senator Kitcore. Who initiated that cleanup over in Baltimore? 

Mr. Hou.ts. It was initiated jointly by the city of Baltimore and 
the State of Maryland. We were called in on it to assist in the initial 
stages of their program to help them set up their procedures. 

Dr. Deartne. I wonder if I could add a word about the general 
importance as we view it of the health interest in housing which has, 
as you have remarked, increased remarkably in recent years. 
Frankly we feel that in the United States the health departments 
have by and large lagged behind. 

Some of them have done outstanding jobs. Baltimore you men- 
tioned as one of the pioneers in which the health department did do 
its proper job in getting the health interest recognized and health 
standards applied. 

Senator Kitcorsr. In other words, over there, they did not build 
a lot of new housing, they cleaned up and made sanitary already 
existing houses; is that right? 

Dr. Deartna. Yes, sir. 

As you say, Mr. Chairman, and as Mr. Hollis says, this problem is 
far beyond the total problem of rehabilitation of housing, it is far 
beyond the health interest. But to have old housing that is to be 
rehabilitated or new housing that is to be constructed to meet proper 
health standards of the average and the below-average-income citizen, 
there is need for the technical advice of the housing group. We 
feel it to be part of our responsibility in technical leadership to the 
health profession of the country to keep in touch with this movement 
and to participate in it. The American Public Health Association, 
which is composed of Federal, State, and local health officials, has 
had a committee on the hygiene of housing which has done the real 
job of setting health standards for housing which are accepted as 
far as they may be and as far as there is money and vision and fore- 
sight on the part of local housing authorities to do so. Our group is 
working with them and working through our regional offices and in 
consultation with the States in our normal method of operation in 
all health fields. 

This is an area which the Health Service cannot neglect. 


SITUATION IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Kircorr. Have you ever made a study of the District of 
Columbia with respect to the Baltimore plan? I made a complete 
tour of the slums at one time and they seemed to require a little bit of 
sewerage, running water, and decent lights and a cleaning up of the 
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premises. They pay ample rent to justify it. Twenty dollars a room 
and twenty-five dollars a room, a small room, is ample rent to be able 
to have running water and lights and get away from these open latrine 
pits. I am just wondering if they have ever made a study in the 
District of Columbia. 

They talk about tearing down the slums and building new housing 
but there is a whole lot of this area that could be cleaned up. 

Dr. Deartnc. The District of Columbia has a terrific housing 
problem, but here, as in every other place, it is not one that the city 
Sloan can solve. Huntington and Milwaukee, for example, have led 
the way and a study and ‘application of those methods to other cities 
which wish to take action and are ready to move, is what we want to 
see happen. 

Senator Kitcorr. My thought was in talking about education 
and advisory things that right under our own noses is a place where a 
lot of education and advice would do some good and possibly, inas- 
much as the Congress of the United States constitutes the council of the 
District of ( ‘olumbia, you might get some very helpful expression to 
put through on those very things and incidentally save the taxpayers 
the expense of putting in some of this slum clearance housing by 
making the private owners clean up the housing they already have. 

Dr. Deartna. Advice by itself is only useful and helpful and pro- 
ductive to the chap who wants to do something. 

Senator Kircorr. That is the reason I say it seems to me that 
the District of Columbia is an excellent proving ground for that sort 
of thing because the Congress of the United States constitutes the 
city council of Washington and legislation up here, if it were shown 
to be an economy, would certainly be much easier to get than to go 
into some community in the Middle West or Northeast or Southeast 
and try to sell a local town council on the proposition. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Houuts. Yes, sir. We have pretty well discussed the rest of 
this page. 

ENGINEERING RESOURCES 


A small but significant portion of this appropriation is devoted to 
improving the planning and coordination of our efforts in environ- 
mental health with those of the many other public and private groups 
in this field. The development of methods for appraising the results 
of environmental health programs; for improving utilization of the 
Nation’s limited fund of sanitary engineering manpower; and for 
adjusting our sanitary engineering practices to economic trends are 
among the specific areas of concern. Centralized technical reference 
facilities and such adjuncts as mail and file services are provided also 
from this appropriation. 

RESEARCH 


The new Environmental] Health Center provides for the first time 
the facilities required to begin to close the wide gap between the 
problems being created by modern technology and the knowledge we 
must have to solve them. Obviously the amount of research re- 
quired to meet the need goes far beyond the capacity of the Cincinnati 
laboratory. 

However, we feel confident that the leads developed at Cincinnati 
laboratory will do much to stimulate the latent research potential in 
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these fields at engineering institutions throughout the country. In- 
vestigations which will receive additional emphasis in fiscal year 1955 
are as follows: 

AIR POLLUTION INVESTIGATIONS 


Acute suffering from community air pollution, both in the United 
States and abroad, is becoming increasingly common. Evidence is 
accumulating that respiratory diseases are more prevalent and more 
severe where the atmosphere is polluted. A year ago in London, 
during a period of smoky fog, the city suffered 8,000 deaths in excess 
of the normal. The rise in the death rate exceeded that of the terrible 
cholera epidemic of 1886. 

This year, in order to initiate much needed research on the signifi- 
cance of the community air pollution problem and the best methods of 
attacking it, two small -— ts were started at the Cincinnati Environ- 
mental Health Center. A device for the collection of organic particu- 
lar matter from the air was developed and, in cooperation with local 
health agencies, installed in 17 cities to obtain information as to the 
organic content of the air under various conditions of meteorology, 
topography, and industrial, or residential activity. 

Within the last few weeks, we have received a number of urgent 
requests from industry for such data. A pilot study was undertaken 
to determine whether or not fluctuations in weekly mortality rates in 
a large industrial city are related to air quality as affected by weather 
conditions. 

Senator Kitcore. In what cities are those 17 studies being made? 

Mr. Hous. I could list the cities. I have a map that shows the 
location of them. I do not have the list of the cities before me, sir, 
but I can get it. 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., SITUATION 


Senator Kitgore. Do you have one in Charleston, W. Va.? 

Mr. Hous. I believe we do. 

Senator Kincore. That is probably one of the most polluted 
places and we have been trying there to get that air pollution cleaned 
up. I thought that was one of the wonderful places to study air 
pollution. There are a number of chemical plants and metalurgical 
plants operating there. The big thing they needed 2 years ago to get 
proper legislation passed was factual data to combat the opposition, 

Mr. Houuts. That is one of the principal points that is being made 
in so much of the correspondence we receive. The officials “tell us 
what the facts are in their city and how to approach the problem and 
they do the job of effecting practical remedial measures. ‘That is the 
purpose of this work, to begin to accumulate the background know!l- 
edge and intelligence that is needed in this field. 

Senator Kitcorr. I am glad to see it down there so that maybe 
in the next legislature we can get some legislation. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed. 


PROPOSALS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


Mr. Hous. For fiscal year 1955, it is proposed to (1) further 
develop and evaluate air sampling and analytical methods, under 
practical operating conditions, and provide laboratory analytical 


44672-—54 54 
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services to support field studies of community air pollution with 
respect to inorganic and organic particulates, gases, vapors, and aller- 
genic or other materials of biologic ‘al origin; (2) provide for studies, at 
a modest level, of the toxicity of pollutants found in the air; (3) 
extend the analysis of available mortality and morbidity data in 
relation to measured levels of air pollution in selected communities: 
and (4) insofar as possible, comply with requests for assistance on 
urgent problems of community air pollution control. 


WATER SUPPLY STUDIES 


Important new epidemiological information has been obtained in 
recent ye ars concerning the role of water in the transmission of virus 
diseases, such as infectious hepatitis, known to prevail w idely in our 
population. Similar questions are being investigated concerning cer- 
tain fungus diseases. It is proposed to continue fundamental studies 
of the occurrence and persistence of viruses and fungi in water, to 
develop methods for their laboratory identification and enumeration, 
and to determine the effectiveness of chlorination and other processes 
in the destruction of viruses. 


FOOD SANITATION 


Two acute problems will be given special attention in 1955. The 
development of simple, rapid methods of determining whether or not 
food has been contaminated by micro-organisms or by the poisons 
secreted by the common staphylococci will be pursued. Also, inves- 
tigations will be conducted on the gulf coast to determine the extent 
to which shellfish absorb contamination, and their ability to cleanse 
themselves in unpolluted areas. This is a continuation under warm 
water conditions of the studies recently completed in colder waters 


at Woods Hole, Mass. 
DEVELOPMEN1 AND IMPROVEMENT OF SANITATION CONTROL TECHNIQUES 


Improvements in tax-supported public health services are being 
attained and money economies effected by applying new or improved 
tools and methods, such as the membrane filter procedures developed 
by the environme tal health center for the bacteria) examination of 
drinking waters. Potential savings from this procedure are estimated 
interms of millions of dollars annually as its application in_public 
bealth laboratory practice is extended. Similar savings for Govern- 
ment and industry may be realized if current studies of a new germicide 
for use in the milk and food industry come up to their promise. 


USE OF GERMICIDES 


Senator Turn. What is this new germicide? What is it and how 
do you apply it? How do you apply it and how extensively is it used? 

Mr. Houuis. Mr. Chairman, I would like to preface my attempt 
to answer your question with ‘the statement that I am not familiar 
with that particular germicide they are speaking of. This work is 
carried on at our research center in Cincinnati and the director of 
that center did not get here in time to be present this morning. 
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Senator Taye. Will you please furnish something for the record 
which will embody that and we wil) take a look at it?) Frankly,this 
is my own personal curiosity as much as anything else. I thought 
| knew what we usually used but this I am not too familiar with. 

Mr. Houuts. Yes, sir. 1 am sorry I do not have the information to 
answer it properly. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

The germicides referred to are the quaternary ammonium compounds, Several 
representatives of this class have been demonstrated to possess bactericidal 
activity, low toxicity, relative low cost, and other properties requisite to a satis- 
factory disinfectant for the milk and food industry. However, their bactericidal 
action is strongly inhibited when used in some natural water supplies and this has 
thus far limited their use. Studies now being completed at the center have demon- 
strated that the suppression of activity is associated principally with calcium and 
magnesium hardness of the waters. This information should result in acceptance 
of these new germicides for restaurant and dairy use whenever waters are naturally 
soft or can be softened by suitable treatment. 


Senator Ture. All right, you may proceed. 
OTHER STUDIES 


Mr. Houuis. Among other investigations to be pursued at the 
center are (a) the development of analytical procedures for chemicals 
in the environment, (6) the development of rapid automatic instru- 
mentation for analysis of chemical and microbiological pollutants, 
(c) the study of practical procedures in the use of selected germicides 
to insure proper selection and use in specific circumstances, (d) the 
continued development of the application of the membrane-filter 
technique, especially for the identification and estimation of important 
intestinal pathogens, the salmonellas and shigellas, and for other 
field uses, and (e) the abstraction of domestic and foreign technical 
literature related to the environmental health field for the benefit of 
the center’s research staff and official health agencies by the publica- 
tion and limited distribution of Public Health engineering abstracts. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES 


Costs of operating and maintaining the center at Cincinnati are 
estimated at the 1954 level, 24 positions and $107,400 total cost. 
This represents a minimum level in relation to legal requirements, 
safety, security, cleanliness, and prevention of undue deterioration of 
facilities. 

INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


The Public Health Service began its program of scientific studies 
and research design to help conserve the human resources of the 
Nation’s industry about 40 years ago. In the ensuing four decades, 
unprecedented technological advances and industrial expansion have 
brought many new and different threats to the health of the working 
population. 

The principles of good occupational health practices developed 
through these studies are applied by industry, official agencies, and 
professional groups as a result of suggestion and reason rather than 
rule and regulation. Studies and research of this type implement a 
principal objective of this Division: The protection of workers against 
the hazards of occupational diseases. 
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The second of our two major objectives is the improvement and 
maintenance of the health of workers. There are two significant 
trends in this field of activity. 

First, increased emphasis is being placed on the workplace as a 
significant factor in the prevention and control of chronic diseases 
and mental disorders. 

Second, there is a growing awareness of the importance of privately) 
financed health-maintenance services for workers. Employers and 
State and local agencies are beginning to appreci: + the many benefits 
which can be realized by the improvement of health services. fo: 
workers. Preventive medicine and emergency wn care on the 
job, financed by private funds, provide a practical means of improving 
the health of a large segment of the adult population with fewer tax 
dollars. Employers, employees, and communities benefit through 
reduced sickness absenteeism, increased productivity at lower cost, 
and greater earnings. However, progress on this health front has 
been discouragingly slow. At present, five-sixths of the workers of 
the country do not have even minimal health services available at 
their places of work 


PROPOSED OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


The occupational health program proposed for fiscal year 1955 
consists of field and laboratory research studies of occupational dis- 
eases and the development of measures and standards for application 
by industry, official agencies, and professional groups. Other major 
activities include consultation services in the fields of occupational 
medicine, engineering, nursing, toxicology, biochemistry, health 
physics, and statistics. Special advisory assistance is made available 
to State and local agencies and other organizations on unusual and 
complex problems which arise in the administration of occupational 
health programs and services. 

Senator Toys. Just last week I was reading an article in a news- 
paper about the fact that there was a claim that there was more lung 
cancer among trainmen operating diesel locomotives rather than 
among those operating the steam engines. What has been your 
finding there? 

CANCER INCIDENCE 


Mr. Houuis. There is a very interesting development on that, 
Mr. Chairman. If 1 may, Dr. Seward Miller, who is director of the 
industrial hygiene program, is here. May he answer that? 

Dr. Mitter. Mr. Chairman, in regard to diesel fumes, Dr. Paul 
Coten, professor of pathology at the University of Southern California 
Medical School, serving as research director for the Los Angeles air- 
pollution project, set up in the Department of Engineering at the 
University of Southern California a large diesel engine the exhaust 
fumes from which were measured under many conditions, full com- 
bustion, improper combustion, and different speeds. These fumes 
were collected and analyzed and painted on the backs of susceptible 
strains of white mice who developed large numbers of skin cancers, 
proven pathologically by tissue examination. 

Senator Turk. I read something about that too with respect to 
ivarettes 
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Dr. Mitier, That was reported at the meeting of the American 
Cancer Society experimental group in New York City not long ago 
and from that has sprung the hypothesis that perhaps some long 
cancer in humans may be due to some of these factors. That has 
not been proven. But studies are being set up now to investigate 
that point. 

Senator Kircorn. Doctor, I have a question at this point. Is full 
combustion productive of the most pollution? And if you have good 
combustion in diesels you do not get nearly as much air pollution as 
when you have poor combustion? 

Dr. Mituer. That is correct. 

Senator Kiircorer. You know, it is an interesting factor that our 
trouble in the United States in the diesel-engine field is the scarcity 
of handworkers. Each cylinder has an individual jet in place of the 
carbureter that you have on an engine and if those jets get a hair’s 
breadth out of adjustment they throw out more fumes and you do 
not get perfect combustion and of course you reduce power. in Ger- 
many, for instance, you never see a diesel smoking because the jets 
are alws ays perfectly adjusted. Every mec hanie over there knows 
how to adjust a diesel jet. But here you have to practically send 
your jets back to the factory to get your adjustment on them. 

Dr. Mriuuier. In this country it is my understanding in talking 
with the railroad companies that the usual diesel engine is over- 
hauled about once every 2 years. Dr. Coten has found that cer- 
tainly the adjustment makes tremendous difference, as does the speed. 

Senator Kricorr. And they do not have the skills in their normal 
shops as they did with steam engines, where the steam engine went 
into the shop at division headquarters after every run for adjustment 
to be done. They do not have the skill to make the adjustment on 
those diesels in their shops. That will take probably a generation 
to train those skills 

Senator Tuyr. However, the railroad companies would have good 
mechanics for their diesel engines and my guess is that they would 
have fair to good service. The check was on the numbers operating 
as engineers on diesel units and those having lung cancer, and the 
percentage was much higher than the percentage in other oo 'S 
or activities in the incidence of lung cancer. That is what I read 1 
the newspaper just recently. 

The truck on the highway is different from a railroad diesel because 
the railroad diesels do have the finest of mechanical supervision in 
the shops, whereas you take the ordinary diesel unit in a truck or 
bus, you do not possibly have that same close supervision that you 
have on railroad diesels. 

SILICOSIS 


Senator Kingore. About 10 or 12 or 14 years ago, there was some 
question in the minds of many about these occupational diseases and 
more especially the silicosis in connection with mining operations. 
What have you done in that particular field? 

I know that this was identified with one of the tunnels right there 

West Virginia where you had quite a pollution in the air. 

Mr. Houuts. May Dr. Miller answer this? 


Senator Ture. Certainly. 
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Dr. Mruuer. Silicosis is still a major occupational disease despite 
wet drilling which has been most helpful, and the wetting down of the 
mucking operation, and mine ventilation, to reduce dust. All those 
factors have tended to reduce the number of cases and prolong the 
life and the productivity of the miners. Yet today silicosis and 
pneumoconiosis, a form of industrial dust disease, depending on the 
type of dust inhaled, is still among the most prevalent of occupational 
diseases. 

Senator Kitcore. That case in West Virginia was where the 
contractor during the depression could get an abundance of labor 
and he refused to use wet drilling and he refused to furnish masks to 
hismen. He cut the water off from the spray to his drills and we had 
a very full graveyard there from the silicosis cases. 

Dr. Mituter. Many of these cases that started years ago continued 
with the pathological process, continuing in the lungs even though 
those individuals are no longer inhaling silica dust. Therefore there 
will be a lapse of 10 or 20 years after the institution of new methods, 
in some cases 30 years, before the actual cases of silicosis or pneumo- 
coniosis are eliminated. 

Senator Kiiegore. Silicosis was originally called fireman’s rot. 

Dr. Miuuer. Fireman’s rot and a number of adjectives of that 
type were applied and regarded as constant, associated conditions of 
miners and drillers. They all have a chronic cough. 

Of course, you know the mining industry is not the only industry 
with such a hazard. The pottery industry in your State is one of the 
large ones. Also the foundry industry in the Middle West. 

Senator Kirgore. It never was associated with silicosis until 25 
years ago. We had miner’s asthma which was coal dust in the lungs. 
I think silicosis became publicized due to that tunnel episode down 
there and got its name from that. 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Hous. Since the discussion has brought out the last para- 
graph of my statement, I shall not continue with my statement. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Houuts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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DisEASE AND SANITATION INVESTIGATIONS AND CONTROL, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


STATEMENT OF DR. JACK C. HALDEMAN, ASSISTANT CHIEF, 
BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. OTIS L. 
ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES; MR. STEPHEN 
ACKERMAN, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
STATE SERVICES; DR. W. P. DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL; MR. ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; MR. 
NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, UNDER SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE; MR. JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE; AND MR. ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Disease and sanitation investigations and control, Territory of Alaska: To 
enable the Surgeon General to conduct, in the Service, and to cooperate with and 
assist the Territory of Alaska in the conduct of, activities necessary in the in- 
vestigation, prevention, treatment, and control of diseases, and the establishment 
and maintenance of health and sanitation services pursuant to and for the purposes 
specified in sections 301, 311, 314 (without regard to the provisions of subsections 

1), (f), (h), and (j) and the limitations set forth in subsection (c) of such section), 
361 and 363 of the Act, including the hire, operation, and maintenance of aircraft, 
and the purchase, erection, and maintenance of portable buildings, [$1,082,000] 
$1,062,000. 

Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate - - - $1, 107, 500 $1, 082, 000 $1, 062, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 


Public Law 286. 225 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 1, 107, 500 1, 082, 225 1, 062, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings : —17, 647 
Obligations incurred -__-_- j ‘ 1, 089, 853 1, 082, 225 1, 062, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 


Description — --— nee schist 
Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount 





1. Special grant to Alaska for general | 
F 4 0 | $540, 000 0 0 


health purposes. . 0 | $540, 000 
2. Direct operations | | 
(a) Technical assistance to Alaska 14 108, 000 14 102, 000 0| —$6,000 
(b) Field and laboratory investiga- | | | 
tions oon 42 372, 000 41 365, 000 -1 —7, 000 
(c) Administration ied 9 62, 225 9 55, 000 0 —7, 225 


Total direct obligations - --. 65 |1, 082, 225 64 |1, 062, 000 —1 | —20, 225 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat: 
Total number of permanent position a 71 65 64 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | I 1 | 
Average number of all employees 66 63 | 61 


A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades ! 
A verage salary $4, 477 $4, 200 | $4, 290 


Average grade G8-6.3 GS-5.9 G8-5.9 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: i 

Average salary $2, 781 $2, 692 | $2, 69 
Average grade CPC-4.0 | CPC-3.0 | CPC-3.( 
Ungraded positions: A verage salary $6, 450 $6, 301 $6, 301 

01 Personal services | 
Permanent positions ‘ $339, 704 $324, 358 | $315, 158 
Other positions 6, 196 8, 000 | 8, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 643 642 642 
Payment above basic rates 59, 435 56, 400 | 54, 400 
Total personal services 106, O68 389, 400 378, 200 
02 Travel 35, 620 40, 700 39, 200 
03 Transportation of thing 15, 256 19, 700 | 14, 500 
04 Communication services 2,610 2, 725 2, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 41, 284 41, 300 41, 300 
06 Printing and reproduction 509 500 500 
07 Other contractual services 7,715 7, 700 7, 700 
08 Supplies and materials 35, 702 32, 000 | 31, 000 
09 Equipment 6, 692 6, 800 | 6, 200 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 537, 000 540, 000 | 540, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. 1, 397 1,400 | 1, 400 
Obligations incurred 1, 089, 853 | 1, 082, 225 1, 062, 000 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is disease and sanitation investiga- 
tions and control, Territory of Alaska, for which we have a budget esti- 
mate in the amount of $1,062,000, a reduction of $20,000 under the 
current year’s appropriation. 

You may proceed, Dr. Haldeman. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Alaska is undergoing not only the consequences of becoming a vast 
military outpost but it is also entering into a rather critical period of 
economic development. Actually Alaska has recently been discov- 
ered for the third time, and I trust the last time. The first time was 
when Seward bought it from the Russians, the second time was follow- 
ing the gold rush, shortly before the turn of the century, and the third 
is the present development. 

In Alaska we are seeing for perhaps the last time a rather exciting 
development. That is the reenactment of what I think is the great 
American epic, the rapid development of a new country. 

But the development of Alaska as well as other low-temperature 
areas is handicapped because of some severe health problems and ad- 
verse environmental conditions. 


INCIDENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS 


Tuberculosis and accidental deaths rank 1 and 2 in Alaska, as com- 
pared to heart disease and cancer in this country. Recent develop- 
ments in the field of tuberculosis give us some concern. Recently we 
examined the members of the Alaska Scouts, which are part of the 
Defense Establishment and are the only military personnel we have that 
can live on that great Arctic expanse that separates Alaska from 
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Siberia. These men, who had passed their physicals at the time they 
enlisted, were examined for pulmonary tuberculosis. Approximately 
10 percent were found to have tuberculosis. 

Senator Kirgore. Are they Indians or Eskimos? 

Dr. HALpeMAN. Most of them are Eskimos. 

Senator Kitcore. Is not the pulmonary condition among Eskimos 
very prevalent? 

Dr. HatpemMan. There is a very high incidence of tuberculosis 
among Eskimos. 

Senator Kirrcorr. However, it is not fatal to them? 

Dr. HaLpeMAN. The death rate from tuberculosis among the Eski- 
mos is very high. The average of all the Alaskan natives, taking all 
parts of the Territory, is 600 per 100,000. 

Senator Kitcore. Does the white population up there suffer much 
from it? 

Dr. HaLtpeMAN. The incidence of tuberculosis among the whites 
is higher than in the States. 

Senator Kitcore. That is what 1 was trying to get at. 

Senator Taye. Is it a climatic condition or is it a fact that they 
come in contact with the Eskimos, then you have an infectious source? 

Dr. HatpeMANn. I do not think it is a climatic factor. 1 think it is 
a matter of having a rather high incidence with crowded living con- 
ditions, poor hygiene, and poor nutrition and the like 

Senator K1iLGore. They huddle together in the cold weather to get 
body warmth. 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. 

lt is somewhat surprising that in the northern areas where we have 
fewer people per square mile than any other place in the world, people 
have suffered more greatly from those diseases that are associated with 
crowded living conditions. That is true among our white population 
also, to a large extent. 

Senator Turn. It is so cold that they have to close everything up, 
there is not the ventilation or the fresh air, I presume 

All right, Doctor, you may proceed, 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, sir. 

Thirty-two percent of all deaths among the whites is due to aecci- 
dental causes. Pneumonia, whooping cough, scarlet fever, and the 
like take many more lives than they do here. 

Less than a year ago there was an outbreak of diphtheria in Bethel 
There were some 128 cases and 8 deaths. 


DISEASES DUE TO POOR SANITATION 


Diseases due to poor sanitation are much more frequent. For ex- 
ample, within the last 2 months there was an outbreak of infectious 
hapatitis which attacked over one-half of one community. Over half 
had actual jaundice from the condition. 

I would like to stress however, that the climate in itself is no barrier 
to the settlement of these low-temperature areas. 

Senator Kircorr. Let me ask you a question. Are we working 
on an injection of some kind to prevent hepatitis? 

You know we have worked something out for dogs. J am wonder- 
ing if they have something for humans? 
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Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct. Gamma globulin has proven 
quite effective. 

Senator Kincore. I mean that is a cure, but something that could 
be given as you give typhoid shots and other vaccinations that would 
render people immune. They do have something that they use on 
dogs that render them immune. 

Dr. Hatpeman. To my knowledge there is no vaccination. 

Senator Kricore. My friends say there has been an outbreak of 
that among the dog population. 

Dr. Dearine. We are not sure it is the same disease in humans 
as it is in dogs and they are caused by the same virus. We are 
indeed concerned and interested in the problem of vaccination against 
this infectious hepatitis but we do not know for sure how the disease 
is transmitted. We have some guesses because of the way it behaves. 
It seems to go in some way with unsanits ary conditions but it has <% 
yet been pinned down as to how it is transmitted. There will prob- 
ably be a considerable timelag before we get to the permanent 
immunity. 

— re is, however, as Dr. Haldeman has said, a temporary immunity 

* protection against an uninvected people in an area by the use of 
gamma globulin. 

LACK OF MEDICAL SERVICE 


Senator Kiicore. Is one of the causes up there of so many deaths, 
say, from diphtheria and epidemics the lack of medical service? 

Dr. HaLpeMAN. Yes; in many areas the medical service is not good. 
However, the picture of the disease is much more like that which 
obtained in this country 50 years ago. There are other reasons. The 
epidemiology of disease in the region is different. You might have a 
village that has not had whooping cough for 15 or 20 years. I once 
observed a whooping-cough epidemic go up and down the Yukon 
River, in which literally every man, woman, and child had it. The 
reason for the older people getting it was that they had not been 
exposed to it for so long. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed. 

Dr. Hatpeman. I wanted to stress that these climatic and disease 
conditions will not in my opinion handicap the development of this 
country if we can develop means of overcoming these adverse factors 
through the provision of better housing, clothing, and environmental 
facilities, and obtain information regarding disease conditions which 
will enable us to overcome them. 


ARCTIC HEALTH RESEARCH CENTER 


The Arctic Health Research Center, with funds provided by this 
appropriation, is systematically studying this peculiar health problem 
of these low-temperature areas with the aim of developing answers 
which will assist us to overcome these disease and environmental 
influences. 

Studies are being carried out in the field of environmental sanitation. 
These studies are bei ‘ing given major emphasis and are aimed at the 
development of ec onomical design and operating procedures which 
will insure safe water supply and waste-disposal methods under the 
conditions in those areas. We feel the installation of such facilities 
will permit a good deal of economic saving. 
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Senator Kirgore. In the frozen ground you have a terrible time; 
t is the question of sewerage. 

Dr. HatpeMan. Yes, sir. However, I think water supply presents 
a greater problem. 

Senator Kircore. Yes, but the water supply in addition to the 
sewerage because of the frozen ground. Is it possible to use septic 
tanks there? 

Dr. HatpeMaAN. We have found that you can put septic tanks in 
permanently frozen ground with certain modifications. As a matter 
of fact, we have had septic tanks in operation for 3 years at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska and as a result of the studies at the Center, they 
iave been adopted by the Alaska Department of Health for use in 
areas that have permanently frozen ground. They must be in 
continual operation in the winter. However, they will oper: ate. 

Senator Tuys. Just how much money is the Territory of Alaska 
providing for the work eliminating the so-called tuberculosis infection? 


GRANT FOR TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITALIZATION AND CONTROL 


Dr. HatpemMan. The territory of Alaska has appropriated a total 
of $725,000 for the biennium beginning in 1953 for tuberculosis 
hospitalization and control. 

Senator Ture. What does the Federal Government spend? 

Dr. HatpemMan. The total grant from our tuberculosis appropria- 
tion provided in the 1955 estimate is $15,900. 

Senator Taye. Two Federal dollars for one Alaskan dollar. 

Dr. Hatpeman. No, sir. The total amount for the biennium is 
$725,000 in Alaska. The total expended out of Federal grants, I 
cannot give you at this time. They do participate in our categorical 
tuberculosis grant. 

Senator Ture. I thought you gave a figure of $15,900? 

Dr. Haupeman. I gave a figure of $15,900 as contrasted to $7,000. 

Senator Taye. That is what I said, 2 times 7,000 is $14,000 and this 
is $15,900. 

Dr: Hatpeman. I am sorry, it was $725,000 as contrasted to the 
appropriation for tubere ulosis of $15,900. 

Senator Kitcore. Do they have a tuberculosis hospital there? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, sir. There are approximately 600 beds for 
tuberculosis in Alaska. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed, si 


INSECT CONTROL PROBLEM 


Dr. Hatpeman. The second area in which we are conducting 
investigations relates to our insect control problem. In their relatively 
short season in the summer, there is probably no place in the world 
where there is an insect control problem such as we have in Alaska. 
We are directing our investigations in several areas. One, we are 
learning something about the biologies of Alaskan insects to enable us 
to develop better control me ‘thods. Second, we are developing 
control methods that will be practical under Arctic conditions, since 
control measures which traditionally are utilized in temperate and 
tropical climates will not work in Alaska. 
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OTHER STUDY AREAS 


The third area relates to epidemiology, where we are trying to 
get baseline information regarding disease and disease conditions. 

The fourth area relates to animal-borne diseases in Alaska, which 
are more important than they are here because people are working 
in much closer relationship to both wild and domesticated forms of 
animals. 

In addition, more basic studies are being conducted in the field 
of biochemistry and physiology. 


SPECIAL ALASKA GRANT 


The appropriation also contains funds utilized to assist the Terri- 
tory of Alaska in two ways: (1) Through a special Alaska grant; 
and (2) through the technical assistance which provides for the 
assignment of personnel to the Alaska Department of Health to 
assist them in carrying out an overall health program. 

The special Alaska grant has assisted the Territory in developing 
much more adequate service and extending their services in the 
Territory. 

In conclusion I would like to emphasize that these public health 
problems in Alaska continue, due to a continued influx of both civilian 
and military population in the Territory. This influx was started 
soon after World War II. It has really continued unabated. 

For instance, in 1952 during the peak employment period the 
population of the Territory reached 182,000, which was an increase 
of 32 percent over the 1950 peak period. 

I shall be glad to attempt to answer any questions. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Haldeman follows:) 


STATEMENT oF Dr. Jack C. HatpEMAN, AssisTanr Crater, BurEAvU oF Strate 
SERVICES, ON Disease AND SANITATION INVESTIGATIONS AND ConTROL, TRRRI- 
TORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this appropriation provides 
funds to assist Alaska in the development and mairxtenance of its overall health 
program. It also provides funds for research fundamental to solving many of the 
public-health problems peculiar to low-temperature areas. 

The establishment of this special Alaska program was a result of the greatly 
increased awareness of the economic and military importance of Alaska and other 
low-temperature areas, together with the growing realization that these areas 
now represent the principal remaining regions for future settlement by our rapidly 
expanding population. 

The strategic location of the low-temperature areas of North America with 
reference to national security is due to the fact that the shortest air routes between 
the Eastern and Western Hemispheres lie across the Arctic. 

Alaska is undergoing not only the usual consequences of becoming a vast 
defense-impact area but it is also entering a critical period of industrial develop- 
ment and expansion. This forced development of Alaska has been marked by an 
influx of military and civilian population which has accentuated the already 
acute health and sanitation problems of the area. The rapid upward trend in 
population continues. It is estimated by the Bureau of the Census that during 
the peak employment season of 1952 the population reached 182,000—an increase- 
of 53.6 percent over the 1950 peak season. Thus Alaska continues to be con- 
fronted with aggravation of its sanitation and housing problems—which I think 
are without parallel in any other defense-boom area, even during World War II. 

Climate in itself is no barrier to settlement of low temperature areas. Earlier 
civilizations developed first in subtropical areas and gradually moved northward. 
This northern migration has occurred as man, an essentially tropical animal, has 
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earned to control his environment by providing suitable clothing, housing, and 
idequate environmental facilities 

Observation of existing environmental conditions in Alaska leads to the in- 
vitable conelusion that a greater part of the population is living under extremely 
sanitary conditions. Sporadic outbreaks of typhoid fever, and other gastro- 
nterie disease (dysentery and so forth), provide evidence of the health hazards 

olved 

Control of these environmental conditions is complicated in a greater part of the 
lerritory by the prolonged periods of low temperature. The low temperatures 
eriously interfere with the construction and operation of practically every known 
unitary facility and influence nearly every generally accepted measure of disease 

trol routinely applied in environmental sanitation. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that the low temperature areas of the world, although 
1ey contain the fewest people per square mile, are plagued with those major health 


problems usually associated with overcrowded living conditions. Even in the 
spacious North it is not uncommon for an Eskimo family of 12 to be living in a 
room hut in order to conserve heat. ‘The cost of housing is such that many 


vhite families are living under conditions equally as bad. The attack rate of those 
liseases spread directly from person to person is understandably high under such 
onditions 
It is therefore not surprising to find that tuberculosis causes 20 pereent of all 
leaths in the Territory and that in the Territory’s | orthopedie hospital there are 
nore cases of bone tuberculosis under 1 roof than in anv other spot in the entire 
North American Continent luberculosis and accidental deaths rank first and 
econd as causes of death as contrasted to heart disease and cancer in the con- 
tinental United States. Pneumonia is a much more frequent cause of death and 
jeath rates from communicable diseases such as whooping cough, diphtheria, and 
scarlet fever are approximately 10 times those seen here. 
\s might be expected, in view of the wealth of fauna in low-temperature areas, 
some animal-borne diseases are much more prevalent than in temperate areas 
Outbreaks of gastroenteric disease are frequent in Alaska, particularly in the 
pring when melting ice and snow expose and redistribute the excreta which 
wccumulates during the long winter months 
These problems were recognized by Congress in 1948 when the chairman of the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee called hearings to consider the problem. As 
1 result of the findings of these hearings, this special Alaska health appropriation 
vas passed which provides for: 
1. Supplemental funds to augment those appropriated by the Territory 
for establishing necessary health services. 
2. The loan of specialized personnel to the Alaska Department of Health 
to help administer these services; and 
3. The establishment of a program of research and investigation to study 
the underlving causes and differences involved in low temperature health 
problems. 
The first phase of this program, the provision of special grant funds, has enabled 
health department to expand its program so as to render health services to 
nany isolated areas to which such services had never before been available. 
During the same period the Territorial legislature has recognized the Territory’s 
own responsibility in the matter. Whereas only $556,000 was appropriated for 
health purposes for the biennium beginning in 1947, $1,108,000 was appropriated 
for the biennium beginning in 1953. This represents a per capita appropriation 
for general-health purposes exceeded by only 1 of the 48 States. For tuberculosis 
hospitalization, the per capita appropriation of Alaska is higher than that of any 
State or of anv other Territory. However, when the amount of money available 
for public-health activities excluding hospitalization is considered, there has been 
an actual decrease of $324,165, or 24 percent in the last 4 years. This has resulted 
from a decrease in Federal grant-in-aid funds, and has forced many contractions 
in program 
It should be pointed out that Alaska’s taxing ability is limited, due to its small 
population, and many of its public-health problems have been federally created 
The urgency and magnitude of public-health problems in the Territory create 
an even greater-than-usual need for specialized professional personnel. The 
assignment of trained Public Health Service personnel to the Alaska Department 
of Health has been of particular importance, in view of the difficulty experienced 
by the Department in reeruiting qualified personnel in sufficient numbers to fill 
key positions for carrving on essential public-health services. This type of assist- 
ance is serving to stimulate the development of organized health programs in 
many problem areas 
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The Arctic Health Research Center in Anchorage is the outgrowth of the estab- 
lishment of the third phase of the assistance to Alaska program— that of research 
and investigation. 

The investigative activities of the Arctic Health Research Center have been 
carried on by six branches covering the following fields and subjects: Environ- 
mental sanitation, entomology and insect control, epidemiology and biometry 
animal-borne diseases, physiology, and biochemistry and nutrition. 

Studies of environmental sanitation problems in Alaska are among the most 
fundamental of the center’s activities. Major emphasis in this field has been-given 
to the development of designs, installation methods, and operational procedures 
which will insure safe water distribution and sewage disposal in low-temperature 
areas. Studies are being conducted at all levels, from the problems of the indi- 
vidual homesteader to the largest community in the Territory. Since freezing 
of water and sewer mains has been found to be the major source of trouble in 
maintaining community facilities, attention has been focused on the development 
of economical means of overcoming this hazard. One solution to the problem 
of freezing in water-distribution systems is the single main recirculating water- 
distribution system developed over the past 3 vears at the center. Scale models 
of the system have been successfully tested in the laboratory and the first full- 
scale installation is now being made in the Fairbanks area. As additional funds 
become available, the new system will be extended to other sections of the city 
possibly with modifications based on observations made during the coming 
winter’s operation. 

Other studies of single-premise water supplies and sewage disposal are being 
conducted with particular attention to the problems created bv the existence of 
permafrost. An experimental well has been drilled through the permafrost and 
is being subjected to careful observation to determine methods of preventing 
freezing. 

Four experimental septic tanks were installed in the permafrost area at College, 
Alaska, in 1950-51 and have been subject to careful observation during the sub- 
sequent winter seasons. The successful operation of these tanks has led to the 
adoption of septic tanks as part of standard installation procedures recommended 
by the Alaska Department of Health. 

Observations on the Fairbanks sewer system were begun in 1949 and have been 
continued. Records of variations in ground and sewer temperatures have been 
accumulated as a basis for design of a sewage-disposal system adapted to the 
specific needs of the area. 

Studies of Alaskan insect pests have provided considerable data concerning the 
identity, distribution, and breeding babits of species found in Alaska. Through 
a series of areawide surveys, the biologies of the most important species are being 
established in the various sections of the Territory. Biological surveys have been 
conducted to date in southeastern Alaska, upper Cook Inlet, Copper River, 
Katmai, and Valdez areas. Since the importance of the different species varies 
from area to area, this information is essential for working out regional control 
programs for the entire Territory. 

In addition to the biological studies, the entomology branch is also carrying on 
important investigations with respect to the development of practical and eco- 
nomical methods of insect control applicable in Alaska. Since control measures 
commonly accepted in the States, such as swamp drainage and spraying of 
breeding areas, are usually impractical in Alaska, modifications of standard 
practices and the development of new techniques have been necessary. Initial 
efforts in the insect control program were directed toward the development of 
apparatus and methods for ideal control of adult mosquitoes which constitute the 
most important pest group in Alaska. The problem was to develop a device 
which would deliver a very fine spray of insecticide in droplets small enough to 
remain airborne and still capable of killing flying insects in contact. Aerosol 
spray units were developed for use at three levels of operation: (1) Single units for 
protection of individual homesteads and other small areas; (2) spray booms 
mounted on trucks for mobile protection of larger areas such as small communities ; 
(3) sprav booms to be installed in small planes for protection of more extensive 
areas and communities without roads. 

The single units and the truck-mounted booms were developed and have both 
been used effectively in the Territory. Efforts are now being devoted to further 
refinements of the spray nozzle and the apparatus designed for use in small planes. 
Observations indicate that small-plane spraying is probably the most practical 
and efficient method of contrel under Alaskan conditions. The main problems 
have been to develop a nozzle capable of producing an effective spray fine enough 
to conserve the insecticide, and to develop the entire apparatus so that it can be 
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easily installed and used by bush pilots during their regular operations in carrying 
cargo or passengers, 

In the process of testing droplet sizes and insecticide formulations, certain 
microtools are being developed, including microshears and micromanipulator, 
which may find wide application in other fields of microdissection. 

Several statistical studies have been completed or are nearing completion in 
the epidemiology and biometrics branch. The lack of reliable data concerning 
even the most basic vital phenomena such as Alaskan population figures, mortality 
and morbidity rates, has meant that considerable groundwork has had to be done 
in compiling accurate data as a basis for future planning. Some of the studies 
carried on by this branch are: (1) Compilation of basic data concerning population 
distribution and characteristics; (2) a study of the causes of accidental and violent 
deaths in Alaska; (3) a study of tuberculin sensitivity based on data from the 
Alaskan BCG program indicating marked racial and geographic variations in the 
numbers of tuberculin-sensitive individuals in different parts of the Territory; 
(4) a study of the causes for admission to Alaskan hospitals as one means of esti- 
mating the general-health picture; (5) asickness survey carried out in the Anchorage 
area—the first such survey to be undertaken in Alaska—to determine the types of 
disabling and nondisabling illness experienced by a representative group of 
Anchorage residents over a year’s time. . 

Investigations in the field of animal-borne diseases have been directed at a 
detailed study of the diseases found in the Alaskan animal population which are of 
public health or economic importance to man. 

Among the investigations of parasitic diseases of Alaskan animals the study of 
Echinococcosis or hydatid disease has proved of special significance. Since the 
work on Echinococcus was begun at the center, several cases of human infection 
have been discovered. Data are being accumulated concerning the prevalence 
and distribution of the organism and its hosts and the etiology of the infection. 
Within the past year it has been demonstrated that flies are a possible vector in 
ransmission of this disease. Experimental infections carried out in the labora- 
tory with the parasite have proved conclusively that two distinct species of 
Echinococcus exist in Alaska. The species found in animals on the mainland 
differs markedly from the species found on St. Lawrence Island both in host 
specificity and in the character of the infection produced in the human host. In 
man the mainland species produces a unilocular cyst which is quite amenable to 
surgery. In contrast, the St. Lawrence species produces a multilocular cyst 
which invades the tissue in a process similar to a malignancy, producing a more 
serious condition which is considerably more difficult to remove surgically. 

Studies of trichinosis and diphyllobothriasis or fish tapeworm infection carried 
on by this branch for the past 3 years, are now nearing completion. Discovery 
of trichinosis among certain marine mammals, particularly the white whale or 
beluga, has revealed another possible, although perhaps uniquely Arctic, sources 
of human infection since these animals form an important part of the diet of the 
coastal Eskimos. Investigation of the fish tapeworm, Diphyllobothrium latum, 
has shown that human infections with this parasite are prevalent in areas where 
fresh-water fish constitute the major part of the native diet. Experimental infec- 
tions conducted in connection with life cycle studies of this parasite have been 
carried out in the laboratory, demonstrating that a wide variety of definitive 
animal hosts are involved in the spread of this infection. Knowledge of the life 
cycle of the parasite and of the potertial hosts is essential to the development of a 
practical control program. Fish tapeworm larvae have recently been found in 
the Alaska red salmon. This is the first record of the occurrence of this parasite 
in salt-water fish in Alaska. Experimental infections are being made to determine 
whether these larvae belong to the same species of Diphyllobothrium which infects 
fresh-water fish. 

In addition to studies of parasitic diseases, work is also being carried on con- 
cerning the problem of canine distemper among Arctic sled dogs. Control of these 
costly outbreaks of distemper is essential to the Eskimos, since without this 
Arctic beast of burden they would frequently face starvation. Once it was 
determined that the disease found among arctic dogs was identical with that 
found in the States, an experimental inoculation program was inaugurated in 
certain Arctic villages using standard distemper vaccines. The efficacy of last 
summer’s vaccination program at Wainwright was put to a real test by a sudden 
outbreak of distemper in the village during the past winter. Only 1 of the 
vaccinated dogs became ill but recovered with treatment, while 46 dogs, absent 
from the village at the time of the immunization program, died of the disease. 
On the basis of this evidence it has been recommended that a territorywide 
immunization program be instituted. 
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Physiological investigations conducted by the Center have been primarily con- 
cerned with study of phenomena associated with adaptation of arctic vertebrates 
and invertebrates to low temperature. Measurements of the body temperatures 
metabolic rates and other observations have been made in a typical variety of 
arctic mammals and birds as well as invertebrates, both in the wild state and in 
eaptivity. This information constitutes not only a major contribution to basi 
scientific knowledge of aretic life, but will serve in providing background data 
relative to studies of human health in low-temperature environments. 

Prolonged studies are also being made of phenoma involved in hibernation, 
including investigation of seasonal changes in the physical properties of the blood 
of hibernating mammals, and experiments to determine the specific factors respon- 
sible for inducing and terminating hibernation. 

Several significant observations have been made during the Center’s nutritional! 
experiments. Among certain native groups in Alaska the diet consists almost 
entirely of fish. Experimental studies of the effects of these carbohydrate-free 
diets indicate an increased requirement for thiamine. Other nutritional investi 
gations have revealed low inorganic iron in the blood sera of native groups exam- 
ined following repeated reports of anemia among the Eskimos. Results of these 
blood examinations considered in conjunction with their dietary habits has led 
to the conclusion that the available iron intake of these groups is only marginal, 
thus accounting for the widespread moderate anemia. 

A special study of food consumption in the Anchorage area, completed in con- 
nection with civil defense planning activities, has revealed several interesting 
deviations from the pattern of the national average. According to this study, 
meat consumption in Anchorage is 50 percent higher than the national average: 
consumption of fresh fruits and vegetables is 40 percent lower; and dairy products 
are substituted to a far greater extent for fresh milk in Alaska. 

An important feature of the Center is the scientific reference library which has 
been built up during the past 5 years. As the Territory’s only reference library 
in the medical and biological sciences, the Center’s collection now serves not only 
the immediate needs of the staff but is used by scientists and others working in al) 
parts of the Territory. 


Senator Tuy. Did you learn anything specifically from the troops 
stationed up there as to the low-temperature effect on them in that 
area? Did you get any significant information out of the troops that 
were stationed up there where you had an opportunity to read from 
their records or the health records of those troops? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Mr. Chairman, we have not studied that. I am 
under the impression, however, that the health record of the troops 
up there is relatively good. 


STUDIES ON PREVENTION OF FREEZING 


Senator Tuyn. I note that you have an experimental well and that 
this was drilled through the permafrost and is being subjected to 
careful observation to determine methods of preventing freezing. 
What have you discovered in connection with that experimental well? 

Dr. Hatpeman. We first have learned something about what the 
temperature gradients are at various levels. We have found, for 
instance, that the freezing does not occur in the permafrost. It 
occurs above the permafrost layer, the plug so to speak which causes 
disruption of the supply. 

Senator Tarr. How deep is that? 

Dr. Hauprman. It varies according to the location. In Fairbanks, 
the location of the permafrost layer, I think is about 8 feet, relatively 
close to the surface. Permafrost actually is not as cold as you would 
think. During the latter part of the winter, when the cold from the 
air has in a sense gone down into the ground, the temperature on the 
surface may be minus 50° centigrade. A little below the surface or 
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a foot below the surface it might be minus 20° centigrade. Going 
own & or 10 feet into the permafrost, it might be only 1° or 2° helow 
zero. So the solution to the problem would appear to be one of main- 
taining reasonable flow in the well, using a heating device in the area 
where the ice plug forms. 

Senator TuHyr. Do you have knowledge of what the temperature 
of the water is? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The temperature of the water will be only a few 
degrees above freezing. 

Senator THyr. At what depth would that be? 

Dr. Hatpeman. It varies with the area, depending on the depth 
of the permafrost, because where the permafrost is continuous it 
forms & permanent barrier to the water. The water layer is imme- 
diately under the permafrost. The depth of the water layer, there- 
fore, depends on the depth of the permafrost, which varies tre- 
mendously from area to area. 

Senator Kiigore. What is the deepest you run into? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Off Point Barrow the permafrost runs a thousand 
feet deep, so that in that area the underground water supply is out of 
the question. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Dr. Haldeman. 

Dr. Hatpeman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Hosprrats AND Mepicat Care 


STATEMENTS OF DR. G. HALSEY HUNT, ASSISTANT SURGEON 
GENERAL, ASSOCIATE CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES ; 
DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. 
HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
UNDER SECRETARY, DHEW; AND JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Hospitals and medical care: For carrying out the functions of the Public 
Health Service under the Act of August 8, 1946 (5 U. 8. C. 150), and under 
sections 321, 322, 324, 326, 331, 332, 341, 343, 344, 502, 504, and 710 of the 
Public Health Service Act, and Executive Order 9079 of February 26, 1942, 
including purchase and exchange of farm products and livestock; purchase of not 
to exceed two ambulances for replacement only; conducting research on technical 
nursing standards and furnishing consultative nursing services; and purchase 
of firearms and ammunition; [$33,100,000] $35,040,000, of which $1,000,000 
shall be exclusively available for payments to the Territory of Hawaii for care 
and treatment of persons afflicted with leprosy: Provided, That when the Public 
Health Service establishes or operates a health service program for any depart- 
ment or agency, payment for the estimated cost shall be made in advance for 
deposit to the credit of this appropriation. 


44672—54 55 
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{mounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estima 


Appropriation or estimate $33, 688, 000 $33, 100, 000 $33, 040, 00K 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 





Publie Law 286 17, 500 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 33, 688, 000 33, 117, 500 33, 040, 00K 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 625, 857 653, 500 
Reimbursements from other accounts 4, 666, 052 3, 309, 500 
Total available for obligation 38, 979, 909 37, 080, 500 36, 863, 00K 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —21, 132 
Obligations incurred 38, 958, 777 37, 080, 500 36, 863, 000 


Comparative transfer from 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Insti- 


tute, Public Health Service”’ 174, 960 ; 
“Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service’’ 109, 747 acai 
Total obligations 39, 243, 484 37, 080, 500 | 36, 863, 000 


Note.—Reimbusements from non-Federal sources above are for medical services provided to foreign 
seamen, voluntary addicts, and for dependent care and outpatient visits (42 U. 8. C. 221). 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate Change 
Description err T Ts > , = ep eres ee 


Positions| Amount | Positions! Amount | Positions! Amount 


1. Operation of hospitals 6,042 | 28, 320, 100 6,042 | 28, 257, 430 0 —62, 670 
2. Operation of out-patient clinics 535 4, 506, 800 | 535 4, 438, 770 0 —68, 030 
3. Operation of health units 70 321, 900 70 321, 900 0 | 0 
4. Coast Guard, medical services 95 953, 700 89 906, 150 | —6 — 47, 550 
5. Development and coordination | 
of nursing resources. - 21 90, 000 21 90, 000 0 0 
6, Personnel detailed to other | 
agencies 72 1, 255, 000 72 1, 255, 000 0 0 
7. Payments to Hawaii-__- 0 1, 000, 000 0 1, 000, 000 | 0 0 
8 Administration 117 633, 000 110 593, 750 —7 —39, 250 
Total obligations , 7,052 | 37,080, 500 7, 039 | 36, 863,000 | —13 —217, 500 
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Obligations by objects 





1955 estim Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
$33, 040, 0 Summary of Personal Services 
ytal number of permanent positions 7, 809 7, 052 7, 039 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 115 O5 95 
Average number of all employees 7, 025 6, 465 6, 449 
33. 040. 00 
712 Average salaries and grades 
3,110 7 General schedule grades: 
Average salary $3, 685 $3, 729 $3, 729 
36, 863, 0 Average grade GS-4. 3 GS-4. 3 GS-4. 3 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary. $3, 037 $3, 076 $3. O76 
36, 863. OX Average grade. . CPC-3.7 CPC-3. 7 CPC-3. 7 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions. $28, 554, 207 $26, 656, 700 
Other positions 1, 006, 170 962, 600 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 7 76, 454 69, 000 
36, 863, 00 Payment above basic rates 868, 303 736, 700 
Total personal service obligations 30, 505, 134 28, 425, 000 
d to forei 


Direct obligations 
A ppropriated funds 












01 Personal services 24, 976, 800 24, 971, 650 
02 Travel 5, 700 200 
03 Transportation of things 272, 200 240, 100 
04 Communication services 141, 900 121, 600 
ange 05 Rents and utility services 505, 500 497, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 53, 200 53, 400 
07 Other contractual services. -.- 1, 092, 200 960, 470 
Amount Service performed by other agencies 506, 100 583, 300 
08 Supplies and materials_. 4, 625, 400 4, 504, 140 
09 Equipment 220, 900 315, 840 
62, 670 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 017, 300 1, 016, 000 
68, 030 13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
0 15 Taxes and assessments 50, 100 57, 100 
—47, 550 
Subtotal 34, 665, 175 33, 707, 300 33, 632, 800 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence -. . . 713, 600 589, 800 592, 800 
Total obligations payable out of appropriated funds_.. 33, 951, 575 33, 117, 500 33, 040, 000 
—39, 250 Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 

01 Personal services.... i . 499, 242 522, 700 574, 100 
—217, 500 02 7 4, 767 4, 500 3, 900 
03 Transportation of things 5, 774 5, 700 5, 100 
04 Communication services 2, 229 2, 500 2, 500 
05 Rents and utility services... eid = 10, 409 12, 000 12, 700 
06 Printing and reproduction _. 1, 065 1, 000 1, 100 
07 Other contractual services... ‘ ! 7, 365 7, 700 8, 200 
08 Supplies and materials_. 97, 690 106, 600 113, 020 
09 Equipment. ..- m 12, 275 4, 600 6, 480 
15 Taxes and assessments... s . : 853 1,000 1, 500 
Subtotal... —_ ‘ os 641, 669 668, 300 728, 600 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence ‘ 15, 812 14, 800 16, 300 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non-Federal sources ___ 625, 857 563, 500 712, 300 
Total direct obligations : eeieal 34, 577, 432 33, 771, 000 33, 752, 300 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements FromOther Accounts 
01 Personal services.... 2, 925, 500 2, 775, 600 
02 Travel.. 15, 600 11, 900 
03 Transportation of things 19, 000 14, 700 
04 Communication services 7, 400 6, 300 
05 Rents and utility services 32, 100 27, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction _. 3, 100 2, 800 
07 Other contractual services. 22, 200 19, 600 
08 Supplies and materials 304, 700 265, 600 
09 Equipment. 16, 300 18, 100 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities - ; 

15 Taxes and assessments... . 5, 038 3, 600 4, 100 
Subtotal 4, 748, 022 3, 349, 500 3, 146, 200 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. - . | 81, 970 40, 000 35, 500 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts ........ se 4, 666, 052 3, 309, 500 3, 110, 700 


Total obligations._.... wi 39, 243, 484 37, 080, 500 36, 863, 000 
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\verage daily patient load and outpatient visits by station 


Actual 1953 Estimate 1954 Estimate 1955 


lotal out Average Total out Average |Total out 














patient inpatient) patient jinpatient| patient Veteran 
isits load visits load | visits Foreign 
Armed 
. Immigr 
4 sp 6, 316 64, 868 5, 044 540, 000 5, 885 190, 000 Depend 
Other 
( il hospitals 334 557, 989 3, 099 535, 500 3, 045 486, 000 Outpati 
emaining hospital 3. 166 129. 103 3, 099 535, 500 3, 045 486, 000 ! 
Total, « 
n Island 748 87, 858 69 93, 500 688 85, OOK Potal, } 
Baltimore 322 64, 689 320 67, 000 315 62, 50 ‘ 
New Orleans $52 62, 574 837 60, 000 332 54, 000 I 
San Francisco 338 84, 643 ” 87, 000 390 80, 000 
Seattle i 65. 611 t00 67, 000 295 62, 000 
Boston 214 41,478 230 41, 250 223 , 000 
Norfolk 234 37, 393 197 38, 000 191 000 
Chicago 144 19, 139 140 17, 000 135 000 
Detroit 133 19, 859 160 17, 000 160 3, 000 
Galveston 145 26, 194 130 27, 500 124 , 000 se 
Memphis ys, 7, 754 95 9, 250 92 7, 500 . 
Savannal 121 11, 911 105 11, 000 100 10, 000 whic 
Closed hospitals 168 | 28, 886 redu 
will 
Cleveland (closed June 30, 19 28 20, 321 
Others. as follows: Kirkwood, M 
Mobile, Ala., Portland, Maine, Sar 
Juan, P. R. (closed Aug. 31, 1952 4() 8, 565 
europsychiatric hospitals 2, 132 2,115 2,110 
i} 
Lexingtor 1, 317 1, 265 1, 260 
Fort Worth 815 850 850 
Tuberculosis hospitals 466 6, 821 340 4, 350 340 3, 900 
Manhattan Beach 338 3, 769 340 4, 350 340 3, 900 
Fort Stanton (closed June 30, 1953 128 3, 052 
Leprosarium: Carville 384 8 390 150 390 100 
Excludes newborn. 
As of July 1, 1953 
Average daily patient load by beneficiary group 
F Estimate Estimate app 
— Os: U , , a 
Actual, 1953 1954 1955 } } 
ai al accacilh aimee clita papeaines taiedies is p 
» 
All beneficiaries 6, 316 5, 944 5, 885 pe o 
' == = bili 
Nonreim bursabk : », 346 5, 262 5, 275 
Ho: 
" Seamen (American and Government 2, 597 2, 555 2, 550 So 
he Narcotic addicts 1, 503 1, 440 1, 470 lish 
Patients with leprosy 387 393 393 for 
Coast Guard 399 390 | 385 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 303 320 31 rup 
Other 157 164 162 gro 
Reimbursable-.... a 970 682 610 tre 
Veterans. 662 375 318 
Immigrants ; 22 23 20 
Armed Forces. --. 60 54 2 
Foreign seamen. 103 104 100 
Dependents_.__. . 100 102 99 . 
Other... a 23 2: 21 . 
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Comparative statement of reimbursements for 1958, 1954, and 1956 





Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1953 1954 195 

eterans $2, 842, 230 $1, 334, 581 $1, 141, 750 
Foreigh seamen 36, 75 OY, 910 620, 500 
Armed Force 174, 541 163, 505 160, 950 
Immigration 116, 436 123, 826 124, 100 
Dependents 63, 760 65, 198 63, 280 
Other 96, 069 112. 208 108, 375 
Oulpatient visits 40, 59 36, 472 36, 74 
Potal, operatior of hospitals 3, 870, 390 2, 395, 700 2 255, 70 
peratlor 206, S84 312, 300 512, 300 
pers ther agenck 1, 124, 93 1, 255, 000 1, 255, 000 
otal reimbursements 5, 201. 909 3, 963, OOF 823. 000 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is hospitals and medical care for 
which we have a budget estimate of an amount of $33,040,000, a 
reduction of $60,000 under the current year’s appropriations. There 
will be available also funds derived from reimbursements for hospital 
care provided for other units of Governnent, in the amount of 
$3,823,000, a reduction of $140,000 under the reimbursements antici- 
pated this year. 

Dr. Masur, you are handling this item, are you not? 

Dr. Masur. Senator Thye, Dr. G. Halsey Hunt is in charge of 
the activity. We would like to have him as a witness. 

Dr. Hunr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We have a prepared 
statement. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, I see it is very brief. I think probably you 
will save time if you will just read it unless you had other plans. If 
you wish to have it filed, that is entirely up to you 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Hunt. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the 
appropriation ‘‘Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service,”’ 
is primarily concerned with direct patient care for various groups of 
people to whom the Congress has from time to time extended eligi- 
bility for medical care by the Federal Government. The Marine 
Hospital Service, forerunner of the Public Health Service, was estab- 
lished under President John Adams in 1798 to provide medical care 
for American seamen. This function has continued without inter- 
ruption and American seamen are still our largest single beneficiary 
group. A recent study indicates that over 80 percent of the seamen 
treated in our hospitals are employed on ocean-going vessels. 


MEDICAL CARE OF SEAMEN 


Senator Tuyr. Last year there was some question about the treat- 
ment of seamen, and so forth. 1 know most of us heard about it. | 
was just wondering what the situation is and if you care to comment 
specifically on that question. 

Dr. Hunt. The Director of the Budget raised the question with 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare during the summer 
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of 1953, and as a result she has appointed a committee with Dr. 
Keefer, her special assistant for medical affairs, as chairman, and with 
representatives from the Department of Commerce and the Depart- 
ment of Labor as members, to look into this whole question. 

That committee has not yet reported, and therefore the executive 
branch has taken no position on this question as yet, other than the 
position that as long as the law is on the books we shall do our best 
to carry it out. 

Senator Kiicore. If the chairman is through I would like to ask 
a question along that line. 

Senator Toye. I am through. 

Senator Kitcgore. We have one claim now in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee over here about alleged carelessness in the operation of a marine 
hospital. That service is rendered to the merchant marine at Govern- 
ment expense and the seaman pays nothing for it. 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Senator Kitcore. The shipowner pays nothing. 

Dr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Senator Kincore. And it is purely a governmental service which 
originated in the days of sailing ships when the seamen were pretty 
roughly treated by the owners and had no place to go. Is that right? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes, sir. 


LIABILITY OF GOVERNMENT FOR CLAIMS 


Senator Kitcore. The question in my mind, and incidentally this 
particular bill has caused a great deal of discussion in the Judiciary 
Committee because it is a policy question pure and simple, if some- 
thing happens as a result of an operation, shall we say, in one of these 
marine hospitals, is the Government in a position such as a private 
hospital would be in? Incidentally, we found in this case the ship- 
owner ducking responsibility on insurance under the guise that it was 
a Government hospital. The insurance company ducked out of 
paying the man for the total disability resulting from the operation 
which took off one leg at the hip. I believe it was an operation for 
an abscess due to an injury in the abdomen. 

There is a question now arising. For instance, if we could pay that 
claim we might be belabored with other claims arising. Just as the 
private hospitals insure themselves against such occurrences, it seems 
to be something ought to be done with that law so that the operating 
company of a ship at least would take out some insurance to protect 
the Government against any claims. If they are going to take advan- 
tage of the marine hospital of the Government they should still have 
a liability of some kind. 

Dr. Hunt. I think that will be considered, Senator, by the com- 
mittee which is considering this whole question. 

Senator Kiicore. I hope they do because it is a dangerous situation. 
We have run into a similar dangerous situation with reference to 
military and naval hospitals due to the families being in the field as 
never before. We have a bill for $50,000 in there because the baby 
at childbirth was injured through the carelessness of the surgeon in 
the hospital. 

In other words, we have found in these activities to the extent 
where we are going to have to insure or work some corrections in the 
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law. I just wanted to call that to your attention and ask that you 
take it up with this committee if the committee is studying these 
hospitals. 

Dr. Hunt. We are vitally concerned ourselves with this matter. 

Senator Kiicore. Here is a coal miner working in the mines. He 
pays so much a month for hospitalization and gets hospitalization, so 
much a month for medical. Here is a merchant seaman and neither 
the company that operates the ship nor the seaman pays anything 
and the Government furnishes that service. 

Senator Tuy. All right, Doctor, you may proceed. 


CARE OF COAST GUARD PERSONNEL AND DEPENDENTS 


Senator Kricore. Incidentally, I read an article where you take 
care of isolated cases out in the islands off the coast, things of that 
kind, through Public Health Service doctors. I think down in North 
Carolina there is a fellow who flies around in a helicopter. 

Dr. Hunt. We have physicians down there to take care of Coast 
Guard officers and men and to some extent they take care of Coast 
Guard dependents. They take care of other people only in emer- 
gencies as an act of humanity. They are not there for that pur pose. 

Senator Krigore. I was in Key West and a man tried to commit 
suicide out in the Dry Tortugas, and they flew the surgeon out. 

Dr. Hunt. We do participate in that kind of emergency, but that 
is not the primary purpose of our doctors being there. 

Senator Torr. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, sir. 

The transport of goods and people is an activity vital to the eco- 
nomic well being of our Nation. Other major groups for whom we 
provide medical care are officers and men of the United States Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Public Health Service and Federal 
employees injured in line of aube. In addition, the Public Health 
Service takes care of patients with leprosy and persons who are ad- 
a ‘ted to narcotic drugs. Reimbursements to the Territory of Hawaii 
for the care of leprosy patients in the islands are also made from this 
appropriation. 

Senator Kitcorr. Could I ask you one more question, going back 
to the Public HeaJth Service? In taking care of the Coast Guard and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and other Federal employees is there 
something that could be worked out? For instance, let us take 
Hawaii, taking care of Coast Guard men stationed in Hawaii at the 
military hospital. As it now is, in time of war they go to the Naval 
hospital. The minute the armistice is signed they are thrown out of 
the naval hospital and they have to be taken care of in the private 
hospital. 

Dr. Hunt. The coastguardsmen themselves in places of that sort 
can be hospitalized in the military hospitals. We have a certain 
number in military hospitals or veterans’ hospitals in various parts of 
the country. 

Senator Krucorer. In other words, you have a working agreement 
for the men themselves? 

Dr. Hunv. For the men themselves. The problem arises with the 
dependents. We cannot hospitalize the dependents in the hospitals 
of the other services. 
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Senator Kitcore. But you do hospitalize dependents in your own 
hospitals when they are available? 

Dr. Hunr. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Drarinc. There is an Army regulation. They all have pro- 
cedures for taking care of coastguardsmen and how they shall 
certified and reimbursed. 


STUDIES IN FIELD OF NURSING 


Dr. Hunr. The hospitals and medical care appropriation provides 
for resource and utilization studies in the critically short field of 
nursing. Reimbursable details of Public Health Service officers and 
the conduct of Federal employee health programs on a reimbursable 
basis are also represented in this program. 

Senator Tyr. What is the cost per day for this re ‘imburse ment? 

Dr. Hunt. Of the Federal employee health program, sir? 

Senator Tuyr. Among the several hospitals where you have th 
reimbursable. 

Dr. Hunt. Hospitalization for the other services is reimbursed. 

Senator Ture. If you do not have it right here just give it for the 
record for the various hospital units. I think that would simplify 
it and make the record complete. 

Dr. Hunt. We shall be glad to do that. The basic rate is $14.75 a 
day this year and will be $17 a day in fiscal vear 1955. There are a 
few variations from that. We shall be glad to give you a complete 
listing. 

Senator Tuyr. Good. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Statement of reimbursement rates in Public Health Service hospitals, fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 


F iseal Fiscal 
year 1954 year 1955 


Ft. Worth | 
Veterans $8. 50 $8. 50 
Army 6.45 6.45 
Voluntary pay patients 7.00 | 7.00 
Dependents 1.75 1.7 
Lexington 
Armed Forces 6.45 6. 45 
Voluntary pay patients 7.00 7.00 
Other PHS hospitals: 
Veterans 14.75 17. 00 
Armed Forces 14.75 17.00 
Immigration 14.75 17. 00 
Foreign seamen 14.75 17. 00 
Other 14.75 17. 00 
Coast Guard USPHS and Coast and Geodetic Survey dependents 1.75 1.75 


CONTRACTS FOR MEDICAL CARE 


Dr. Hunr. Medical care to our eligible patients is provided in 16 
hospitals, 25 outpatient clinics, and in the private offices of about 100 
physicians with whom we have contracts. 

Senator Kincorr. What is the nature of those contracts, monthly 
pay? 

Dr. Hunr. They are annual contracts. Some of them are on an 
annual contract basis where the patient load is fairly predictable. 
Some of them are on a fee-for-service basis, where we pay a certain 
amount for each patient seen. 
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rREATMENT OF LEPROSY AND DRUG ADDICTION 


Our activities in the treatment of leprosy and drug addiction are 
vorthy of particular mention. 

Funds from this appropriation provide for the operation of our 
hospital at Carville, La., the only Government hospital in the United 
States where a man, woman, or child who has contracted Jeprosy may 
be assured of admission and proper treatment. At Carville, we have 
not only a medical problem but a social one because of the stigma still 
attached to Jeprosy by many people. We have developed at Carville 
the best treatment of leprosy known in all of history, the sulfone 
drugs. These are not a cure, but do arrest the progress of the disease 
In Many cases. 

Special problems are attached to the operation of this hospital. 
Qur patients at Carville develop diabetes, heart disease, kidney ail- 
ments, mental and nervous disorders just as other people do in the 
reneral population. We must, therefore, provide the specialized 

kills and facilities not only to treat the disease itself but at the same 
time furnish the manifold services of a general hospital. 

Senator Tuys. In addition to that the Federal Government puts 
in a million dollars there; do they not? 

Dr. Hunr. At Hawaii. Since the Federal Government provides 
hospitalization for all leprosy in the continental United States, the 
Congress 2 years ago felt that it was proper to reimburse Hawaii 
for the care of their patients. They have 2 hospitals, | at Kalaupapa 
and the other at Kalihi. 

Senator Kitgore. Did we have a hospital in the Philippines? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Kitcore. What happened to that? 

Dr. Hunr. It is still being operated by the Philippine Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Tuys. You may proceed, Doctor. 

Dr. Hunt. We also operate the only Government hospitals that are 
staffed or equipped to treat addiction to narcotic drugs. ‘These 
hospitals are at Lexington, Ky., and Fort Worth, Tex. Here again, 
we have a Jong and specialized course of treatment. We must first 
remove the individual’s physical dependence on drugs, and then strive 
to liberate him from the psychological need which is a much tougher 
proposition. 

Here, too, we must supply the specialized treatment to remove the 
physiological need and then to give the right psychological treatment 
in the form of work therapy or vocational) training or active psychiatric 
treatment or a combination of these techniques to armor him against 
the pressures which are likely to cause readdiction, In these hospitals, 
too, we must provide general medical and surgical services since the 
patients cannot be referred elsewhere for the treatment of il/nesses 
which occur while they are being treated for drug addiction. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


In summary, the budget before you proposed the continuation of 
our present facilities with a decrease in total obligations of $217,500, 
and of $77,500 in appropriated funds. In arriving at this estimate, 
full effect has been given to the savings resulting from the projected 
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decline in patient load. This estimate also reflects the absorption o! 
an increase in expense of $77,200 which will be required because we 
must pay more for hospitalization of our patients in other Federal 
facilities. 

Other economies reflected in the submission are reduction from the 
base year costs of travel, transportation of things, and full absorption 
of the effects of a continuing upward trend in average salaries. In 
short, this is a minimum statement of the amount necessary to con- 
tinue the present installations and the present level of medical care 
and has been prepared in the light of the current need for reduction 
of Federal expenditures. 


COST PER PATIENT AT CARVILLE 


Senator Toyz. What is the cost per patient-day of care in Carville? 
If you do not have it let us have it for the record? 

Dr. Hunt. It is approximately $11. We can give you the exact 
figure for the record. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

The average per diem cost at Carville for first three quarters of fiscal year 
1954 is $11.47. 

Senator Tuyx. It seems that many of our major crimes are com- 
mitted by individuals addicted to drugs, many of them former patients 
of Lexington or Fort Worth. The cure certainly is not a permanent 
recovery, is it? 

Dr. Hunt. Not in all cases. 

Senator Toye. In other words, it is just like an alcoholic, if they 
get back into the environment or into a community where they again 
mingle they are apt to again break down where the temptations are 
constantly in front of them? 

Dr. Hunt. That very commonly happens. 

Senator Torr. Now in my observation of Alcoholics Anonymous 
I have seen some excellent work done. In fact, I know of two in- 
stances. We paroled one man from a State prison, he went to Chicago 
to one of those organizations. For several years I used to get a report 
on him. He was absolutely leading a perfect gentlemen’s life. 

Another man I knew for a period of years was just going right down 
to where he neither could hold a job por could have the respect of his 
old friends or family. That man snapped out of that through Alco- 
holics Anonymous. I have now observed him 8 years since I have 
been back here, and this man has stayed away from it. 

Dr. Hunt. There is a similar organization known as Addicts 
Anonymous which was started at Lexington. 

Senator Taye. How long ago? 

Dr. Hunr. It has been going about 7 or 8 years now. It was 
patterned after Alcoholics Anonymous. It similarly does some very 
fine work for those who wish to be rehabilitated. 

Senator Kiicore. It is really psychological? 

Dr. Hunt. Yes. A great deal depends upon whether the person 
wishes to be rehabilitated. If so, such organizations are very helpful. 

Senator Toye. Thank you, Dr. Hunt. 

Dr. Hunt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF DR. CALVIN B. SPENCER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF 
FOREIGN QUARANTINE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JACK MASUR, 
CHIEF, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; AND MR. JAMES F. 
KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Foreign quarantine service: For carrying out the purposes of sections 361 to 
369 of the Act, relating to preventing the introduction of communicable diseases 
from foreign countries, the medical examination of aliens in accordance with 
section 325 of the Act, and the care and treatment of quarantine detainees pur- 
suant to section 322 (e) of the Act in private or other public hospitals when 
facilities of the Public Health Service are not available, including insurance of 
official motor vehicles in foreign countries when required by law of such countries; 
$2,900,000. 

Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate. _ $3, 065, 000 $2, 900, 000 $2, 900, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of | 
vocational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to | 


Public Law 286 2, 100 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate... ; 3, 065, 000 2, 902, 100 2, 900, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | 16, 533 
Obligations incurred | 3, 048, 467 2, 902, 100 2, 900, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Description ae ’ wos - ~| Change 


} | 
| Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | 


1. Medical examination of aliens and quarantine | | | 
inspection of persons, vessels, and aircraft | 


entering United States ports } 452 $2, 432, 100 452 | $2, 430, 000 — $2, 100 

2. Medical examination of visa applicants in | 
foreign countries glciaaadl 52 299, 000 | 52 299, 000 | 0 
3, Administration - -..- = Stebel 33 171, 000 | 33 171, 000 | 0 
Total obligations sas epecteeht 537 | 2,902, 100 537 2, 900, 000 —2, 100 
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Obligations by objects 












Object classification 1958 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
ta] number of permanent positions 603 537 
Full-time equivalent of ther positions 7 25 2 
Average number of all employees ' 30 0 
A verage laries and grade 
General schedule grade 
A verage salary $4,514 $4, 123 $4, §23 
Average grad GS-65 Gs-6.6 3.6 
( raft protect le 
Average salary $3, 508 $3, 395 $3, 395 
Average grade . C PC-5.7 CPC-5.0 CPC-35.0 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $2, 725 $3, 497 $3, 497 
) Personal services 
Permanent positions $2, 420, 836 $2, 349, 432 $2, 349, 432 
0 ri t 7 4) 20 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base » O50 & RHR & RHR 
Payment above basic tes 136, 893 125. 900 125, 900 
Total personal set 2 707. 97¢ 2, 617, 400 2, 017, 400 
L rave 45. 743 15. 700 15. 700 
ransportat n of thin a. OAS s 110 x ) 
Communication service O66 20, O50 ), O50 
I ts and util ‘ ( s ry ) 
) iting and reproduction 00 ”) 
{ , } ‘ ‘) ‘ i) 
St lies and mate il 129 103, 900 3. 900 
09 Equipment 13. 81 25, 600 23, 500 
Refi 1 n | ) 
ixes and as sments 2, 383 1, 990 1, 900 
ubtotal } ORS, 467 2, 939, 100 2, 937, 000 
j tcl ju } 37, 000 37, 000 37, 000 
Obligations incurred > O48, 46 2, 902, 100 2. 400, O00 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Tuyr. We have the Foreign Quarantine Service for which 
ve have a budget estimate in the amount of $2,900,000, the same as 
was appropriated for the current fiscal year 

\s far as 1 am concerned, I have only one question and, aside 
from that, unless Senator Kilgore wants to ask some questions, 
we are going to insert the statement in the record because of the fact 
that we already have the reconvening of the Senate. 

But this is the question that I have in mind: Is the Federal Govern- 
ment reimbursed for the cost of the medical examination of the 
foreigner seeking entry into this country? Are you going to answer 
that. Doctor? 

Dr. Spencer. In normal immigration, is that what you are 
referring to? 

Senator Tye. If a person is seeking entry, and he is a foreigner, 
that would be what you would call a normal immigration? 

Senator Kircorr. No. Immigration is moving in for the purpose of 
becoming a citizen as opposed to a business visa or a Visitor’s Visa or an 
educational visa. They fall in two different groups there. 

Senator Tuysr. In the event a person is coming in under a visitor’s 
visa and the like, then what is your inspection requirement of the 
person? Does he not come with a health certificate the same as we do 
when we travel abroad? 

Dr. Spencer. No, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. He does not? 

Dr. Spencer. The health certificates are no longer required by the 
agreement of all nations 
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Senator Tuyr. I mean you have to show that you carry the neces- 
sarv inoculations and that is a part of your so-called passport and 
visa requirements, you have to show when you go abroad de ‘pe nding 
on what country it is, whether it is Asia or Europe, as to what you 
have“in the form of vaccination, inoculation, and so forth. When 
they come in here what do you require of them? 


MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF ALIENS 


Dr. Spencer. To make this perfectly clear, if I may go back and 
reestablish this thing briefly, there are two phases to our examination 
which I think are set forth in my statement which | filed here. One 
is the quarantine inspection and requirements. The other is the 
medical examination of aliens. That is focused only on aliens where 
the quarantine is focused on everybody. Therefore, our control 
there has to do with the requirement of certain vaccinations or immu- 
nizations in order to assure that nothing is carried in by these people 
or that we may take certain other actions, such as surveillance if 
ndicated or actual isolation or detention for the incubation period, 
to determine whether they will develop the disease if not immunized, 

The medical examination of aliens aside from that focused on aliens 
is something like that. We have two classes broadly. That is a 
temporary visitor who comes here for various reasons or for occupation, 
such as a crewman of an aircraft or ship, and the permanent entry 
alien who is the true immigrant who comes for residence here 
permanently. 

Now, on the temporary visitor, whatever category he is, he may be 
examined legally. He may be required by the consul to be examined 
before a visa is Issued and permission is given to come here. However, 
that is not done in all cases. 

The permanent-entry alien, however, is required to be fully physi- 
cally examined before the visa is issued. 

So that makes the comparison which I was trying to bring out in 
the beginning. 

Now under the law, however, the requirements are the same for 
all individuals, Out of context it states aliens must be examined. 
It does not make the distinction until it gets into the finer points of 
the requirements and the excludable conditions are applicable to all 
types of aliens whether they are for permanent residence or temporary 
entry. 

Senator KitGorr. Now on your immigrant you make examination 
required by the Immigration Service? 

Dr. Spencer. Required by State Department or Immigration 
Service law o1 ‘regulation. 

Senator Kincore. That is for your permanent migrants, too? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. 

Senator Kitcorse. In all cases you do that? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. 

Senator Kitcorz. But in the other just when it is requested? 

Dr. Spencer. Yes. If the consul when application is made for a 
visa for permission to come here, has any reason to believe that the 
person should be examined, he has authority to order him in for the 
examination. However, most of the temporary visitors are not ex- 
amined. Only those for extended stay are examined. 
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There is an exception there. But the permanent entry immigrant is 
required to be fully examined. 


REIMBURSEMENT TO GOVERNMENT 


Coming back to your question, sir, if I may now, to answer it, 
there is no reimbursement, on the examination which is required, to 
the Government except between the two services. As a matter of 
fact, there is the detention cost or custody cost for reimbursement 
between Immigration and Public Health Service, but that is only for 
the extended stay or detention that is incident to certain of the 
examination procedures. 

The examinations themselves are at the cost of the Public Health 
Service. 

Senator Toye. Well, Doctor, your statement will be placed in the 
record, and unless someone has any further statement or question to 
ask this will conclude our hearing this morning. Our next meeting 
will be Thursday at 10 o’clock in room F-39. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Spencer follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Cavin B. Spencer, Cuter, Diviston or ForREIGN QUARAN- 
TINE, ON FOREIGN QUARANTINE SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation estimate of 
$2,900,000 which is presented here is to provide for the operations of the Division 
of Foreign Quarantine for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1954. This amount 
represents no increase over the current fiscal year and reflects a curtailment of 
$165,000 below the fiscal year which ended June 30, 1953. 

The appropriation is utilized for two main purposes: (1) The quarantine 
measures intended to prevent the introduction into the United States of the 
quarantinable diseases and other dangerous contagious diseases. The basic pre- 
ventive measures involve inspections at ports of entry of persons, planes, vessels, 
and other possible vectors of disease, such as birds, animals, lather brushes, cul- 
tures, infected materials, and dead bodies. (2) The medical examination of 
aliens which is carried out at designated consulates in foreign countries and at 
ports and airports of entry. The purpose of this function is to prevent mentally 
or physically defective immigrants and alien visitors from entering the United 
States, which, if not exeluded, would add tremendously to our burden of disease 
control and institutional support. 

The Congress first recognized the need for Federal quarantine in 1878. Later, 
in 1893, our organic quarantine law was enacted, and this law is the basis of our 
present national quarantine system. Since that year, various statutes and amend- 
ments to the regulations have served to mold the maritime quarantine practice 
into its present efficiency. 

For many years in the early days of our country’s history the quarantine au- 
thority rested primarily in the hands of State and local governments. By the 
time of the Civil War, most of the important United States ports had some sort 
of quarantine measures in force. These suffered the serious defect of lack of 
uniformity, not only with respect to methods of enforcement but in the determi- 
nation of which contagious diseases were to be controlled. 

The first Federal quarantine legislation concerned itself only with aid to the 
States in the enforcement of their own quarantine regulations. The Federal 
Acts of 1878 and 1893 recognized maritime quarantine as a national rather than 
a State responsibility and authorized both the acquisition of local quarantine 
properties and the assumption of legal functions. 

It had become apparent to the Congress that no one State could adequately 
protect itself against diseases which might enter the country through ports in 
neighboring States; nor could a given State be required to set up machinery to 
protect all other States. In 1926, the Quarantine Act was extended to cover 
airplanes as well as ships. 

Our responsibility for medical examination of aliens dates back to 1891. 
Authority for this work is now contained in section 325 of the Public Health 
Service Act of July 1, 1944, 78th Congress. The Immigration and Nationality 
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Act of 1952 provides for exclusion of aliens with serious mental disorders, tuber- 

losis or other dangerous contagious diseases, or physical defects that may 
iffect the ability to earn a living. Such conditions must be excluded when 
ertified by the medical officer to the consular or immigration officials. 

Assignments of medical officers of the Service are made to the United States 
onsulates that process large numbers of applicants for immigration visas. At 
ther consulates prospective immigrants are examined by local physicians who are 
vuided in their interpretations by PHS regulations and instructions. All aliens 
iurriving in the United States—immigrants and visitors alike—are subject to 

edical inspection by quarantine officers, to assist in the determination of ad- 

issibility. Aliens with signs of serious illness are sent to a Public Health Service 
Hospital for intensive examination. 

The gradual upward trend of the volume of work performed under this appro- 
yriation, indicated for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, is being borne out by an 
inalysis of the estimated trend through the fiseal year 1954 based on an average 
nerease for the preceding 4 years. 

The estimated workload figures for 1954 compared with the actual figures for 
1953, indicate a continuing and significant upward trend—as follows: 

Aircraft arrivals from 47,902 to 49,900 

Persons inspected for quarantine, 39,835,127 to 42,275,700 

Medical examination of aliens at ports of entry, 1,609,655 to 1,679,400. 
Medical examination of visa applicants abroad, 121,075 to 129,000 
Vaccinations, 262,799 to 276, 644. 

Vessel arrivals from 27,524 to 28,800. 

We desire to record grave doubts as to the possibility of effectively carrying out 
1 protective quarantine program in the face of certain factors over which manage- 
ment skills can exercise no control. 

(1) The Foreign Quarantine Service has used every approach to economy in 
order to meet the repetitive curtailment of available funds only to be met by an 
impact of more planes, increased immigration, and accelerated international 
travel as reflected in more quarantine inspections and treatments, more vaccina- 
tions, and more examinations of aliens seeking visas to come to the United States. 
Every major factor with which quarantine is concerned has shown a gradual but 
persistent increase during the past decade while the personnel performing this 
work has undergone a marked reduction. The average employment for the years 
1951, 1952, and 1953 was 619, 579, and 562; the estimated average employment for 
1954 and 1955 is 530. 

(2) Where study of port conditions revealed possible program revision, a shift 
was made to dockside boarding resulting in the release of launches and launch 
personnel, thus effecting a considerable saving to meet the reduction in appropria- 
tion. This has resulted in greater travel by our inspection personnel. It has 
stressed the need for cars for land transportation and has added many man-hours 
of regular duty as well as overtime. During the fiscal years 1950—54, 22 launches, 
which cost $394,544 to build, have been decommissioned. During the same 
period, the number of automobiles was increased from 83 to 89. The discontinua- 
tion of water transportation exceeding a value of $394,000, must be compared 
with additional land transportation valued at $8,400. It will not be possible to 
hold a fixed automobile census if the policy of going to dockside boarding, where 
practicable, is to be used. 

(3) The expansion of international air traffic with its justifiable demand for 
24-hour coverage each day, has imposed a responsibility on this program of pro- 
viding for increased inspectional personnel and overtime duty which cannot 
properly be discharged. 

While the United States has been practically free of the dreaded quarantinable 
diseases during the recent past, this fact should indicate the effectiveness of quar- 
antine control measures employed rather than a need for their relaxation. At 
this point it would seem proper to discuss world prevalence of disease and the 
implied hazard to the United States by international traffic. 

A little over half a century ago plague originating in China traveled from port 
to port through the entire world, leaving between 15 and 20 million deaths in its 
wake and causing untold economic losses. In the United States, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, and New Orleans became infected in turn. It took years of 
effort and millions of dollars to free these ports from plague, and a residue remains 
in the guise of plague infection among wild rodents in most of our Western States. 
By concerted efforts of the quarantine and port health services of all civilized 
countries plague has at last been banned from the shipping lanes. The control, 
mainly effected through regular deratting of ships, has now been completely 
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successful for 5 years, and it is essential that the United States should continue to 
do its share in rendering any transmission of plague by sea or by air permanently 
impossible. 

The control of international transmission of smallpox is less advanced. An 
enormous reservoir of infection still exists in Asia, Africa, and parts of South 
America. In Asia alone there has been some 200,000 to 300,000 smallpox cases 
annually outside of China in recent years, and 56 ports were smallpox infected 
during the first half of 1953. There were some 42,000 reported smallpox cases in 
Africa and some 8,000 in Latin America last year, representing only a fraction of 
the cases actually occurring. Both England and France were invaded by smallpox 
last year and there have been several other outbreaks in recent years in Europe 
due to imported infection 

While a number of cases of suspected smallpox were reported by State health 
officers in the past fiscal year, none have been confirmed, and the United States 
is therefore now presumably free from smallpox. The state of vaccination of the 
general population is far from being adequate, however, and a calamity could 
ensue should the infection be imported. Each time smallpox has been imported 
it has cost several millions of dollars to wipe out. Daily reports are received by 
air from smallpox-infected areas, and the utmost vigilance at entry points is 
obviously necessary 

Yellow fever has in recent years pushed northward from its reservoir in equa 
torial South America It has now reached the border between Nicaragua and 
Honduras. There are also indications that the infection may exist among 
monkeys in the southern States of Mexico. The high incidence of the yellow 
fever mosquito, Aedes aegypti, in Southern and Gulf States even during the winter 
season renders that area receptive to new invasions of this dreaded disease 
Vigilance at southern airports is indispensable for protection. 

Cholera is now in a highly epidemic state in southern India, and scheduled 
flights arrive currently from cholera-infected Bombay. Typhus, although 
presently not in an epidemic state anywhere, still persists in many parts of Latin 
America, Africa, and Asia 

Many other infectious diseases have been reduced in the United States through 
long and costly efforts. Among these, syphilis stands out boldly. As the 
incidence at home declines from year to year the contacts can more readily be 
traced, and it is noted that a growing part of the new infection is due to cases 
imported by seamen. This is a Public Health Service responsibility. Japanese 
B. encephalitis constitutes a menace to the islands in the Pacifie as well as to the 
Pacific Coast States. Psittacine birds present another problem, and anthrax a 
very serious one. Last year, anthrax imported with bonemeal caused extensive 
damage to livestock as well as human cases in the Middle West. 

The time bas not been reached when foreign quarantine can be dispensed with. 
On the contrary, the increased speed of carriers bring dangerous diseases con- 
stantly closer to United States ports of entry. The Quarantine Division is better 
prepared to meet the menace than years ago. Better insecticides and vaccines 
are available and better information of the incidence of dangerous diseases abroad 
is provided through the epidemiological intelligence network of the World Health 
Organization. An adequate quarantine service must, nevertheless, be ready to 
act upon this information and use the appropriate means of protection. Other- 
wise these improvements would be useless. The Division of Foreign Quarantine 
must collaborate effectively through the established channels with the foreign 
health services engaged in similar work in order to improve the protection against 
disease afforded to United States citizens traveling abroad, at the same time 
minimizing requirements which they may encounter at foreign frontiers. 

In summary it is stated that no increase in funds is requested for 1955 as com- 
pared with the current vear, and, to repeat, the funds for the current year are 
$165,000 below the preceding vear. The workload items which register the impact 
of international travel and commerce are steadily and incessantly increasing. 
The average employment for 1955 is estimated at 530, while the average for the 
past 5 vears has been 617, 

With the present trend of world prevalence of diseases, the improvement in 
epidemiological reporting, and the advantage of careful training and long experi- 
ence of the quarantine inspectional staff, it may be possible to maintain a minimal 
line of defense against the importation of quarantinable diseases for the ensuing 


period. 


(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Tuesday, May 4, 1954, the hearing 
was recessed until 10 a. m., Thursday, May 6, 1954, in room F-39.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


THURSDAY, MAY 6, 1954 


Unirep STates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, i. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Hill, and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pupsntic HeautTH SERVICE 
GRANTS FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN W. CRONIN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF HOS- 
PITAL FACILITIES, ACCOMPANIED BY CHARLES HILSENROTH, 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, DIVISION OF HOSPITAL FACILITES; 
GEORGE WILSON, BUREAU OF MEDICAL SERVICES; DR. W. 
PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. HAR- 
LOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants for hospital construction: For payments for hospital construction 
under part ©, title VI, of the Act, as amended, to remain available until ex 
pended, [$65,000,000] $50,000,000: Provided, That allotments under such part © 
to the several States for the current fiscal year shall be made on the basis of an 
amount equal to the appropriation granted herein. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $75, 000, 000 $65, 000, 000 $50, 000. 000 
Prior year balance available 27, 597, 286 $4, 370, 417 15, 000, 000 
rotal available for obligation 102, 597, 286 99, 370, 417 65, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year 34, S70, 417 15, 000, 000 | 10, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 146, 492 212; 156 
Obligations incurred 68, 080, 377 84, 158, 261 55, 000, 000 
879 
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Obligations by activities 





Grants for hospital construction: 
1953 
1954 


1955 


Obligations by objects 


$68, 080, 377 
84, 158, 261 
-. 55, 000, 000 


Alabama. 
Arizona.. 


Arkansas 
oe e . . California 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: Colorado. 
1953 S68. 080, 377 ( ne 
5 e oa elaware. 
1954 84, 158, 261 Platelet @ 
1955 : 55, 000, 000 Florida. . 
Georgia. 
. . Idaho-. 
Analysis of expenditures Illinois... 
- Indiana.. 
| lowa... 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate Kansas. - 
* - Im Kentucky 
t Louisiana 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year | Maine. 
Appropriation $46, 581,265 | $81, 782, 137 | $103, 228, 573 Marylan¢ 
Contract authorization 79, 504, 000 | 19, 700, 000 | Massacht 
Obligations incurred during the year 68, 080, 377 


Deduct 


Adjustment in obligations of prior years (contract author- | 


194, 


165, 642 


84,158,261 | 55, 000, 000 


185, 640,398 | 158, 228, 573 


Michigan 
Minnesot 
Mississip 
Missouri 


Montana 
ization) | 104, 000 Lita peabeane Nebrask¢ 
Obligations transferred to ‘‘Grants for hospital construc- | Nevada 
tion (liquidation of contract authorization), Public New Hal 
Health Service” | 59,700,000 | 19, 700, 000 |____.. ea New Jers 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year: | | | New Me 
Appropriations 81, 782,137 | 103, 228, 573 75, 528, 573 New Yor 
Contract authorization | 19, 700, 000 North C; 
|——— —|——————— North D 
Total expenditures 32, 879,505 | 62,711, 825 82, 700, 000 Ohio 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations. - 
Out of prior authorizations 


32, 879, 505 {- 


62, 711,825 | 82, 700, 000 


Oklahor 
Oregon 
Pennsyl 
Rhode I 
South C 
South D 
Tenness 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermon 
Virginia 
Washin; 
West Vi 
W iscons 
Wyomi 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto 
Virgin ] 
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377 
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377 
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estimate 


5, 000, 
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000 


573 


, 000 


, 700, 000 
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Distribution of grant-in-aid funds for hospital construction 












st, ’ 1953 alloca 1954 alloca- |1955 tentative 
State or Territory tion tion allocation 

\ abama. $2, 674, 162 $2, 323, 424 | $1, 797, 282 

s viseeie 2 53, 728 | 412, 276 318, 951 

Arkansas 5, 566 | 1, 435, 919 | 1, 076, 964 








slifornia 5, 659 2, 666, 054 | 2, 061, 436 
jlorado 539, 688 553, 242 | 420, 976 
mnecticut J 4, 189 | 468, 856 | 358, 267 

elaware. , 000 | 200, 000 | 200, 000 
yistriet of Columbia.--- , 000 | 200, 000 200, 000 

Florida... 5, 581 1, 631, 791 1, 249, 954 

feorgia 251 2, 358, 440 | 1,801,115 
iaho 289, 398 | 215, 009 

10is.. : 2,061, 897 | 1, 584, 779 
iana 1, 516, 830 | 1, 169, 799 
lowa 1, 064, 130 | 800, 572 
cansas. Y8Y, 639 882, 548 662, 966 
ntucky 2, 379, 780 2, O14, 844 1, 554, 801 

Louisiana : : 2, 066, 930 1, 792, 002 1, 339, 251 

Maine . ‘ 541, 997 | 465, 637 | 358, 513 

Marvland 950, 170 | 824, 939 | 632, 447 

Massachusetts 1, 859, 157 1, 479, 754 | 1, 121, 096 

Michigan 2, 444, 644 | 2, 116, 417 | 1, 610, 580 

Minnesota 1, 502, 369 1, 312, 011 999, 118 

Mississippi 2, 161, 135 1, 868, 536 1, 419, 898 

Missouri 1, 997, 746 1, 652, 195 1, 235, 211 

Montana 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 

Nebraska 607, 828 540, 240 | 405, 889 

Nevada 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 

New Hampshire 289, 988 | 244, 200, 000 

New Jersey 1, 557, 402 982, 163 

New Mexico 521, 666 | 306, 419 

New York 3, 237, 309 2, 2, 216, 391 

North Carolina 3, 379, 249 2, 2, 193, 833 

North Dakota 230, 635 | 216, 631 

Ohio 2, 985, 375 2, 1, 933, 365 

Oklahoma. . 1, 548, 466 

Oregon 8, 592 i 

Pennsylvania 4 , 41 3, 2, 

Rhode Island 9,776 | 

South Carolina l, , 785 1, 1, 

South Dakota , 264 a 

lennessee 2,6 75 2, 2 1, 

Texas 4, 640, 780 3, 826, 929 2, 

Utah , 661 344, 304 

Vermont , 146 200, 000 

Virginia 2, 230, 318 1, 918, 678 | 1, 

Washington 29, 243 737, 785 | 

West Virginia 1, 355, 066 1, 179, 220 ( 

W isconsin 1, 540, 051 1, 325, 078 ] 

Wyoming , 000 200, 000 

Alaska , 000 200, 000 

Hawaii 2, 220 200, 000 

Puerto Rico 2, , 807 1, 905, 547 1, 

Virgin Islands on 26, 809 23, 237 

Total r . 75, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 


Senator Tuyr. If we may please come to order, we will proceed. 

The first item this morning is “Grants for hospital construction” 
for which we have a budget “estimate of $50 million, a reduction of 
$15 million under the current year’s appropriation. This budget 
estimate amounts to one-third of the tot: _ amount authorized to “be 
appropriated each year through fiscal year 1957. 

At the outset it should be pointed out ‘that in its report last year 
this committee had the following to say with reference to split-project 
financing : 

The committee feels that the Public Health Service should restudy the split- 
project method of financing. It feels very strongly that should such method 
be continued, there must be a clear understanding that this does not constitute 
a moral commitment for the Congress to provide additional funds and that the 
local sponsors may start building only with the understanding that they may 
have to provide the full amount necessary to complete the project. 
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You may wish to comment with respect to this matter. Our sub- 
committee has been supplied with some commentary upon the subject 
which will be placed in the hearings at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Spiir Projects UNvER THE HospiTraAL SuRVEY AND CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


An administrative policy has been followed in the program with respect to 
Federal financing of projects which is referred to as a split project technique. 
This policy amounts to informal commitment of Federal funds on the part of the 
States in advance of the actual appropriation, on a “when, as, and if” basis. 
This report describes the policy as gradually evolved, together with its intended 
purposes, and includes a table showing the present extent of commitments on 
split projects. 

The basic reason for approving split projects has been to deal with large 
projects on which the normal Federal share would encumber all or most of a 
State’s allotment for 1 year, or even exceed 1 annual allotment. A second pur- 
pose has been to permit simultaneous construction on several projects involving 
a given total Federal participation, rather than authorizing this same volume 
of work in successive annual stages. Technically, a split project is one in 
Which the Federal share will be charged to State allotments currently available 
and to the anticipated State allotments for 1 or more future years. 

The administrative policy on split projects is set forth in part 24-5 of the 
Health Grants Manual. Although the entire facility is referred to as a split 
project, the term “project” is defined in the manual as that portion of the 
facility to be constructed in any one fiscal year. Accordingly, the construction 
of the entire facility requires as many projects as the number of years over 
which the allocations to the project are split. The approval of each separate 
project is dependent upon the usual factors governing approval of projects, 
including priority. 

Approval of a project for less than the entire facility does not bind the Federal 
Government legally to approve additional projects in subsequent years. The 
applicant runs the risk of not obtaining Federal funds to assist in completing 
the hospital, if the Congress fails to appropriate funds for the program in the 
subsequent fiscal years. 

A similar risk attaches to priority status if split projects are not of the highest 
priority. The policy permits approval on a split project basis only if the priority 
of the project is such that the Federal share may be allocated during the current 
and subsequent fiscal years without prejudicing the rights of areas of higher 
priority. (Special consideration may be given by the States to split projects 
which had been approved prior to July 1952.) 

The applicant has been routinely advised of these contingencies when the 
split project is initially approved. Part 1 of the application includes a statement 
signed by the State agency and the applicant a typical example of which reads 
as follows: 

“The applicant understands that the availability of funds for future fiscat 
years for this facility is dependent upon (1) the applicant complying with pre- 
scribed rules and regulations, (2) Federal funds being made available by Con- 
gress, and (8) the ability of the State agency to approve the allocation of Federal 
funds for succeeding fiscal years without prejudicing the rights of projects in 
higher priority areas.” 

A similar statement has been included since 1952, on the part IV (final part 
of the application), governing subsequent fiscal years. 

In the course of appropriating $65 million for hospital construction for the 
present fiscal year, statements critical of split projects were made in the reports 
of the House and Senate Appropriations Committees, and critical as well as 
noneritical comments were made on the House and Senate floors. 

In view of the emphasis placed in the act upon State control of the program, 
the Public Health Service has operated on the policy that the State agencies 
could best determine the degree to which the split project technique could be 
utilized without prejudicing the rights of the communities within a State. The 
majority of the States have utilized this method of financing at one time or 
another. 

However, in the light of congressional comments, there has been a restudy 
of the policy. It was felt desirable to modify the split project techniques; it 
was not thought wise or desirable to discontinue it entirely. The attached 
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heets, establishing a revised split project policy, have been issuedewith depart- 
ental clearance, 
Briefly, the two-thirds limitation would permit making a reduction in appro- 
riations equal to one-third of the current year’s appropriation without running 
) difficulty on split projects. On the basis of $65 million, as appropriated for 
he 1954 fiscal year, if all States utilize the split-project technique to the maxi- 
um permitted under the new policy, a total of approximately $44 million of 
1955 fiseal-year funds and approximately $22 million of 1956 fiscal-year funds 
ild be tentatively promised to split projects approved during the 1954 fiscal 
eal Thus, if the total Hill-Burton appropriations were maintained at not 
ess than $44 million in fiscal year 1955 and not less than $22 million in fiscal 
ear 1956, the States would be able to meet all of their tentative commitments, 
Also attached are 2 tables showing the effect of the present split-project pol 
y to date and its effect under the $50 million appropriation proposed for the 
scal year 1955 It should be noted in table 1 that 7 States have amounts 
lit into 1955 in excess of two-thirds of the 1954 allotment However, one of 
hese, New Hampshire, would not be affected under the policy because of the 
nimum allotment of $200,000 as specified in the Public Health Service Act, 
tle VI, as amended. Only 2 States have amounts split into 1956 which are in 
xcess of one-third of the 1954 allotment These splits occurred prior to the 
ange in policy. Note also that in table 2, 4 States have approved split projects 
amounts in excess of the allotment for the State under an appropriation of 
0 million for 1955. These States committed their allotments prior to the 


nts 


hange in policy 

rhe requirement in the new policy, that the project applicant show financial 
esources by which to compiete the project in the event of failure of, or reduc 
tions in, future Federal appropriations, is a new one. It was felt by the Office 
f the General Counsel that such assurances would have to be obtained in order 
to insure against the existence of partially constructed or unusable facilities 
n the event there was a failure of, or sharp reduction in, future Federal 
ippropriations 


SPLir PrRogecT POLIcy 


The following policy is established for programing and approving split 


projects 


1. Programing 
\. State agencies may not project into future fiscal years on split projects 
amounts in excess of those derived by application of the following formulae: 
(1) First succeeding fiscal year: Two-thirds of the current fiscal year 
allotment to the State or $200,000, whichever is greater. 
(2) Second succeeding fiscal year: One-third of the current fiscal year 
allotment to the State or $200,000, whichever is greater. 
(3) A project may not be split beyond the second sueceeding fiscal year 
or beyond fiscal year 1957, whichever is earlier. 
(4) There are no restrictions on the commitment to split projects of funds 
currently available to a State 
Lb. Any project construction schedule which includes one or more split projects 
nust be forwarded to the Washington office for review prior to approval. ‘The 
schedule must show not only the commitment of available funds but also the 
umounts tentatively scheduled out of future liscal years. 


lpproving the application 

In order to be approvable, an application for a split project must show, in 
addition to the requirements as specified in part 24-5 of the Health Grants 
Manual, the following: 

A. The applicant must show financial resources equal to the applicant’s share 
of the total cost of constructing and equipping the entire facility. In addition, 
the applicant must demonstrate to the satisfaction of the Surgeon General the 
financial means by which the project will be completed in the event of failure 
of, or reduction in, future Federal appropriations. (For example: If the ap 
plicant’s share of the cost is $500,000 and the Federal share is $500,000 but only 
$400,000 of the latter is available at the time the application is submitted for 
approval, the project may be approved as a split project only if the applicant 
can show that he has $500,000 available to pay his share and, also, that he has 
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the means of providing an additional $100,000 if necessary. A statement from 
a bank or other lending agency, discounted pledges in the proper amount, a 
statement from the proper authority in the case of a publicly sponsored project 
that the additional funds will be made available, and the like, may be accepted 
as evidence that the applicant is able to provide the additional funds.) If the 
applicant cannot demonstrate such financial ability, the scope of the project must 
be reduced to the point where it can be completed with the funds available 
under which circumstances it becomes a “fractional” rather than a “split” 
project. 

B. At the time the part 4 of the application for a split project is approved, 
the applicant must sign the following certification which must be made a part 
of the application documents: 

“The applicant understands that approval of this application is a commitment 
on the part of the Surgeon General for that portion of the Federal funds available 
to the State for obligation during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1956 only; 
that the Federal Government is not committed to appropriate funds in future 
fiscal years for this project; and that the eligibility of this project to a share 
of such Federal funds as may be appropriated in the future is subject to the 
priority rights of other applicants in the State.” 


TABLE 1.—Effect of the present split project policy 


| Amount in |; Amount 











Allotment Two-thirds} Amount | excessof | One-third | Amount | in excess 
State . 1954 , of 1954 split, | two-thirds; of 1954 split, | of one- 
e allotment 1955 of 1954 | allotment 1956 | third of 
| allotment | 1954 
as ai Ft ae hi — +e | a 
Total. _ ......|$30, 768, 528 |$20, 712, 332 |$17, 330,046 | $1, 749,158 | $10, 659, 167 | $1, 567, 844 $450, 937 
Alabama 4 2, 323,424 | 1, 548, 948 666, 633 |_.......- PMR Ton ceo cee eile 
Arizona ert 412, 276 274, 850 | 30, 917 neieed } 137, 425 os | on 
Arkansas | 1,435, 919 | 957, 278 | 1, 435, 919 | 478, 641 478, 639 | 811, 001 | 332, 362 
Colorado 553, 242 368, 828 | 55, 344 ‘ | Ss ee i ll rac 
Delaware 1 200, 000 1 200, 000 | 200, 000 | .-.-.--.---- 1200, 000 | ...-- 
Florida 1, 631, 791 1, 087, 860 | 647, 000 543, 930 | ....-- wd ‘ 
Georgia - vine 2, 358, 440 1, 572, 292 944, 867 786, 146 | 200, 000 4a 
Indiana... _..--| 1,516,830 | 1,011,219 | 1,503,507} 492,288 | 505,600 |.....__. 
Kentucky .--| 2,014,844 1, 343, 228 834, 073 aa . 671, 614 | as lod 
Louisiana -- . 1, 792, 002 1, 194, 667 1, 181, 080 chan as 597, 333 | -...- oe 
Massachusetts - - - -- 1, 479, 754 986, 502 | Bp SE Eeiddesiccun Cg ee ee eee 
Mississippi. 1, 868, 536 1, 245,689 | 1,168,940 |..........- 622, 845 i al iia 
Montana : 1 200, 000 ! 200, 000 | ey Be eee: 1200, 000 | ....- $id dsladbiese 
Nevada. 200, 000 1 200,000 | 200,000 |....-.---. 1 200, 000 | 76, 843 |.......- 
New Hampshire 244, 276 162, 851 200, 000 37, 149 81, 425 | 200, 000 118, 575 
New Jersey... 1,287,165 | 858,109 | 1,305,007} 446,898 | 429,055 |... ; 
New Mexico. 394, 511 263,007 | '277,574| 14,567 | 131, 504 |---- 2 Lis. 
New York... ---. | 2,917,733 | 1,945,153 | 1,448, 574 |._.-.. = OR, G7 1 .4-~.~24--; 
Ohio eee 2, 503,461 | 1,668,972 | 1,700, 653 | 31,681 | 834, 486 250, 000 
Oklahoma 1, 319,413 | "879,608 | "627,610 |............| 489,804 | 30, 000 | 
Rhode Island - - -- 268, 800 179, 200 Wy SOL fis 2....-..-- 89, 600 | -....-.- - 
South Carolina __. 1, 583, 129 1,055,418 | 1,303, 352 247, 934 Fy COP Aenea danewacdecn 
retin enbiidn 344, 304 229, 536 | OE fonecoun’ sca DO TD Peitabndaeecsghacesacce 
Virginia............| 1,918,678 i, 370, 897°)" 1; 106, S14 }-< 22.2.2 639, 559 \ Seteteteisicieiaid (etait 
i 1 ! 








! Minimum allotments of $200,000 as specified in the Public Health Service Act (title VI), as amended. 
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TaBLE 2.—Effect of the present split project policy 1955 allotment 





State Tentative al- Amount Amount in 
F lotment 1955!) split 1955 excess of 1955 

Total _| $23, 680, 935 $17, 330, 046 $1, 081, 289 
Alabama. + ‘ 1, 797, 282 | 
Arizona... 318, 951 | t 
Arkansas... i 1, 076, 964 1, 435, ¢ 358, 955 
Colorado... 420, 976 
Delaware 4 ‘ | 2 200, 000 
Florida 1, 249, 954 
Georgia 1, 801, 115 | 
Indiana 1, 169, 799 1, 503, 5 333, 708 
Kentucky 1, 554, 801 | 
Louisiana 1, 339, 251 1, li 
Massachusetts 1, 121, 096 
Mississippi ° } 1, 419, 898 i b 
Montana. 2 200, 000 171, 874 
Nevada_. 2 200, 000 200, 000 | 
New Hampshire i 2 200, 000 | 200, 000 |... 
New Jersey... 982, 163 1, 305, 007 322, 844 
New Mexico . . P -| 306, 419 | 277, 574 . 
New York | 9 216/301 | 1, 448,574 
Ohio-. ped é 1, 933, 365 | 1, 700, 653 
Oklahoma. ........- Tie 7 ” 988, 552 | 627, 610 
Rhode Island _...._- ‘ } 204, 591 | 31, 951 he 
South Carolina. -.-.. . d 1, 237, 570 | 1, 303, 352 65, 782 
WE hss. deb cow beened’ : gal 262, 729 | 65, 554 |.......-. : 
0 | 1, 479, 068 8 


1 On basis of a $50 million appropriation. 
2 Minimum allotments of $200,000 as specified in the Public Health Service Act (title VI), as amended. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Torr. You may proceed and make your statement in which- 
ever way you desire. If you want to file a statement, or if you want 
to read your prepared statement, you may. 

Dr. Cronin. I prefer to read it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Federal payments for 
hospital survey and construction purposes were first authorized by the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act approved “pop: 13, 1946 
(Public Law 725, 79th Cong.). This act was amended on October 25, 
1949 (Public Law 380, 81st Cong. .) and the term of the program was 
ore through fiscal year 1957 by amendment approved July 27, 

(Public Law 151, 83d Cong.). 

The purpose of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act, as 
amended, is to assist the States to provide “adequate hospital, clinic, 
and similar services to all their people.” This is accomplished in two 
successive steps; namely, the survey and planning phase, which is a 
continuing program activity; and, financial assistance with Federal 
funds on a matching basis for the construction of hospitals, public 
health centers, and related facilities. 

Federal funds which are appropriated are allocated to the States 
on the basis of a statutory mathematical formula; the controlling 
factors of which are population and per capita income. The amount 
authorized in the basic law for appropriation annually is $150 million. 
The amount appropriated each year by the Congress determines the 
scope of the program. Although the annual allocation to each State 
results from the application of the statutory formula to the funds ap- 
propriated, the States individually determine the amount of Federal 
funds to be made available to the project sponsor. 
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BASIC AUTHORIZATIONS 


Senator Tuysr. Before we leave this first page of your statement, | 
believe it possibly would be well if in the event that we reexamine the 
question of the authorization, and for the information of the com- 
mittee and the Senate, we should have inserted here the applicable 
section of the Public Health Service Act authorizing this appropria- 
tion, together with the section providing for the matching of the 
Federal funds. Our clerk will supply that statement for the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 621. In order to assist the States in carrying out the purposes of section 
601 (b) there is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal vear ending 
June 30, 1950, and for each of the seven succeeding fiscal years, the sum of 
$150,000,000 for the construction of public and other nonprofit hospitals; and 
there are further authorized to be appropriated for such construction the sums 
provided in section 624. The sums appropriated pursuant to this section shall 
be used for making payments to States which have submitted, and had ap 
proved by the Surgeon General, State plans for carrying out the purposes of 
section 601 (b); and for making payments to political subdivisions of, and 
public or other nonprofit agencies, in such States. 


* * * * * * * 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 631. For the purpose of this title 

(k) the term “Federal share” with respect to any project means the proportion 
of the cost of construction of such project to be paid by the Federal Government 
under part C. In the case of any project approved prior to the effective date 
of this subsection, the Federal share shall be 3314 per centum of the cost of con- 
struction of such project. In the case of any project approved on or after the 
effective date of this subsection, the Federal share shall be determined as follows: 

(1) if the State plan, as of the date of approval of the project application, 
contains standards approved by the Surgeon General pursuant to section 623 
(e), the Federal share with respect to such project shall be determined by 
the State agency in accordance with such standards: 

(2) if the State plan does not contain such standards, the Federal share 
shall be the amount (not less than 3344 per centum and not more than 
either 6634 per centum or the State’s allotment percentage, whichever is the 
lower) established by the State agency for all projects in the State: Provided. 
That prior to the approval of the first project in the State during any fiscal 
year, the State agency shall give to the Surgeon General written notifica- 
tion of the Federal share established under this paragraph for projects 
in such State to be approved by the Surgeon General during such fiscal year, 
and the Federal share for projects in such State approved during such fiscal 
year shall not be changed after such approval.’ 


LEGAL BASIS OF FUND MATCHING FORMULA 


Senator ‘Titre. Then in the last paragraph at this point the record 
should show the applicable section of the law setting up the formula 
on which the allocations are made to each of the States. Our clerk 
will supply this for the hearing. 


* Subsee. (k) was added by sec. 9 (b) of the Hospital Survey and Construction Amend- 
ments of 1949 
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(The information referred to follows :) 
ALLOTMENTS TO STATES 

Sec. 624. Each State for which a State plan has been approved prior to or 
during a fiscal year shall be entitled for such year to an allotment of a sum 
bearing the same ratio to the sums authorized to be appropriated pursuant to 
section 621 for such year as the product of (a) the population of such State and 
(b) the square of its allotment percentage (as defined in section 631 (a)) bears 
to the sum of the corresponding products for all of the States: Provided, That 
no such allotment to any State shall be less than $200,000 but for the purpose of 
this proviso the term “State” shall not include the Virgin Islands. The amount 
of the allotment to a State shall be available, in accordance with the provisions 
of this part, for payment of the Federal share of the cost of approved projects 
within such State. The Surgeon General shall calculate the allotments to be 
made under this section and notify the Secretary of the Treasury of the amounts 
thereof. Sums alloted to a State for a fiscal year for construction and remaining 
unobligated at the end of such year shall remain available to such State for such 
purpose for the next fiscal year (and for such year only), in addition to the sums 
allotted for such State for such next fiscal year. Any amount of the sum author- 
ized to be appropriated for a fiscal year which is not appropriated for such year, 
or which is not allotted in such year by reason of the failure of any State or 
States to have plans approved under this part, and any amount allotted to a 
State but remaining unobligated at the end of the period for which it is avail- 
able to such State, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the next fiscal 
year in addition to the sum otherwise authorized under section 621. 


CONSTRUCTION PAYMENTS IN INSTALLMENTS 


Senator Ture. You may proceed. 

Dr. Crontn. This amount varies from State to State and from 
a minimum of one-third to a maximum of two-thirds of the cost of the 
project. The balance of construction money for the project repre- 
sents the State and local funds utilized in the matching arrangement. 
Actual Federal payments for construction are made by installments as 
construction of the project reaches various stages. ‘The first install- 
ment is usually made after 25 percent of the project has been com- 
pleted. Additional installments are made upon request and certifica- 
tion by the State that the project construction is in accordance with the 
basic contract documents signed by the sponsor and representatives 
of the State and Federal Government. 

Since the program has been in operation the Congress has authorized 
a total of $60714 million for the construction phase of the program. 
All of these funds have been allotted to the States. 

Senator Ture. Last year you furnished the committee a table show- 
ing the yearly allotment to each of the States, with a cumulative total, 
through 1953. Another table adding the allocations for the fiscal year 
1954 would be valuable to us. 


CUMULATIVE TABLE OF PAYMENTS 
Dr. Cronry. You had reference to the cumulative table in your 


second request. We will supply that. 
(The table referred to follows:) 
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PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Dr. Cronin. As of January 1, 1954, over 600 million in Federal 
funds have been allocated to almost 2,200 projects in 53 States and 
territories. This, in turn, has been matched by nearly $114 billion 
so that the program is adding 105,000 hospit: al beds, and n ~arly 450 
public-health centers to our national resources. More than 1,300 of 
these projec ts are now open and in oper: ation: 660 are under construc 
tion and the remaining projects are in the preconstruction stages. In 
addition, a small number of State laboratories as weil as adjunct and 
miscellaneous essential hospital facilities such as equipment, power- 
plants, nurses’ homes, and related projects have been approved. 

I wish it were possible to reflect the achievements of the program 
in a manner other than referring to the number of projects or number 
of beds built. Hospital veds are but symbols of hospital services and 
are not an end in themselves. It would be more satisfactory if I could 
express accomplishments in terms of furnishing adequate hospital 

‘are to many millions of people, particularly those in predominantly 
rural or isolated communities, and the improved distribution of doc 
tors and nurses in rural areas. 

Senator Tuyr. I wholeheartedly agree with you on that statement. 
I don’t disagree with you on any of the others, but I want to commend 
you for that statement because it is so true. 

Dr. Cronin. The necessary physical facilities for hospitals, clinics, 
and local health departments constitute a complicated network. They 
range from the small rural hospital with limited facilities and doctors’ 
offices attached to great medical centers equipped and staffed to deal 
with every type of medical need. They include research and teaching 
hospi tals affliated with universities and medi cal schools. Apart from 
normal peacetime needs hospitals, in tod: ay’s era of defense mobiliza- 
tion, must maintain standby readiness for disaster demands. 

There is no single measure for the physical facilities which this 
hospital network requires. Need in this sense is a medical concept, 
based on changing standards of modern medical practice. It is that 
level of service required for the most effective diagnosis and treat- 
ment, within scientific knowledge, to restore or preserve good health. 
It varies from place to place and from year to year, being influenced 
by climatic conditions, the age distribution of the population, indus 
trial hazards, and the prevalence and incidence of diseases. 


MEASURE OF HOSPITAL NEED 


Need for hospital services can be broken down into several primary 
types of specialized care. For the last quarter century the American 
Hospit: al Association and individual experts in planning medical 
care have regarded ratios between population and the number of hos- 
pital beds needed as the principal measure of requirements for hospi- 
tal service. The Hospital Survey and Construction Act included such 
ratios as working limits for Federal assistance in providing adequate 
facilities. 

State surveys conducted under this act, as currently reported to the 
Public Health Service, establish a picture of existing beds and ad- 
ditional requirements, according to these ratios. The total number 
of acceptable beds in this Nation in all categories of hospita] service 
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is now about 1,083,000. As President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his health message of a few weeks ago, there remains a need for a 
minimum of 500,000 additional hospital beds throughout the country. 

The hospital-construction program has assisted the States and com- 
munities to achieve remarkable reductions in hospital-bed shortages. 
his success is notably reflected in the numbers of general and tubercu- 
losis hospital beds which have been added to the Nation’s total. 


HOSPITALS FOR MENTAL AND CHRONIC ILLNESS 


On the other hand, as a result of increasing need, we can report little 
net. gain, percentagewise, in hospitals for mental and chronic illness. 

(dditional factors s th: it. also must be considered in estimating hospite al 
bed needs are: (1) The rapid growth of the population, which is now 
exceeding 2.5 million people annually; and (2) the constant attrition 
by obsolescence of hospital plants. 

It should be stressed, moreover, that national trends and national 
totals do not reflect the complete picture. Wide differences exist 
among States and among the major socioeconomic regions of the coun- 
try. Generally speaking, the States with large means have the least 
unmet need, while the least wealthy States have the greatest need. 
In New York and Connecticut, for example, only about 3 additional 
beds per 1,000 population are now needed for all purposes. In Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama, about 8 additional beds per 1,000 population 
are needed. Regionally, the greatest unmet need is in the Southern 
States, although substantial progress has been made there in recent 
vears. 

This is a summary of the need for additional hospital beds and of 
the problems of keeping abreast with population increases and obso- 
lescence of facilities. 


ESTIMATED FEDERAL FUNDS NEEDED IN 1955 


Responsibility for meeting shortages in hospital-construction needs 
is, as has always been recognized, the responsibility of the States and 
communities. The function of the Federal Government is to assist and 
stimulate State action, within the limits of the Federal budget. The 
amount of Federal funds necessary during the 1955 fiscal year to pro- 
vide that assistance and stimulation is estimated at $50 million. 

Senator Tuyer. Senator Hill. 


PROJECTS REPORTED BY STATE AGENCIES 


Senator Hitz. Doctor, I received from your Department tables 
showing a summary of construction projects reported by State agen- 
cies to be eligible to share in Federal funds appropriated under the 
Hill-Burton Act, fiscal year 1955. Those tables showed in 45 of the 
States, and that did not include the other 3 States, that you have today, 
local sponsors which means insurance of maintenance of the hospitals, 
if built under the State plans, and really a request or need for some 
$260 million in Federal funds; is that right? 

Dr. Cronin. Senator Hill, from the table I read that the figure is 
$270,082,000. 
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Senator Hm. Have you heard from those other three States, inci- 
dentally, since you compiled these figures ? 

Dr. Cronty. We have not, sir. 

Senator Hm. The budget estimate is only $50 million; is that 
correct ¢ 

Dr. Cronrn. That. is correct. 

Senator Hm. Yet you have a need and sponsors for some $270 
million. Is that correct? 

Dr. Cronin. According to the report from the States. 

Senator Hitz. Those reports which you act on? 

Dr. Cronyn. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, the States advise you they are ready 
to go forward to meet these needs with this amount of construction 
which would require some $270 million of Federal funds under the 
existing law. Is that right? 

Dr. Crontn. That is the report the States gave us in answer to the 
request they submit to us a listing in dollars of the amount of Federal 
funds that could be covered by them if the ceiling on the Federal funds 
under this program were unlimited. 

Senator Hiri. They not only gave you the amount of the funds; they 
gave you, also, the number of the projects. For instance, in my State, 
which happens to be the first one on the roll, they have 13 projects 
sponsored and ready to go. They gave the number of beds, whether 
they were general beds, mental beds, tuberculosis beds, or chronic beds. 
They gave you the number of public health centers. They gave you 
the numb«: of nur sing homes and training facilities and adjunct facili- 
ties. The: gave you that whole picture and breakdown. Is that 
right? 

Dr. Crontn. That is correct. 

Senator Hm. And the amount of money they needed and how much 
they would be prepared to put up in the way of State and local funds; 
is that right? 

Dr. Crontn. That is right. 


13 PROJECTS IN ALABAMA 


Senator Hitz. So really, what you have is a need of some $270 
million with an estimate of $50 million. As I said, in my State of 
Alabama, you have got 13 projects, and 3 of these are listed as public 
health centers and 7 of the 10 represent construction of additional beds 
to existing hospitals to meet proved need for expansion. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE PROJECTS 


Take a State like New Hampshire. New Hampshire has a need, 
according to this table, of $1,367,000 of Federal funds. Yet, if we 
only appropriate $50 million as the budget estimate provides, instead 
of New Hampshire getting the $1,367,000 which it needs and which it 
has sponsors for and is prepared to go ahead with on matching funds, 
New Hampshire will get only $200,000, which is only 14 percent, or 
less than one-fifth of what it needs. Everybody understands you are 
not responsible for the budget estimate, but I think this committee 
ought to know how far short this budget estimate falls of meeting the 
needs. 
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Incidentally, whereas the State of New Hampshire has shown a need 
and a sponsorship for $1,367,000, it is ready, willing, and prepared to 
spend some $2,733,000. T he Federal Government will simply provide 
the funds to match that $2,733,000. 

We know we have a provision in the budget if and when additional 
legislation is passed and there may be asked some $62 million; is 
that correct ¢ 

Dr. Cronty. That is correct. 

Senator Hu. But now according to these records, there is not any 
sponsorship or no one asking for any of that money. If that bill 
passes as now written, that money will be tied down to the very 
specific projects in the bill and would not be available really for the 
facilities and projects that New Hampshire now needs, is asking for, 
and is now prepared to go forward with and sponsor. 


MINNESOTA NEEDS 


Mr. Chairman, I have spoken of the need in Alabama and New 
Hampshire. If it is of interest to the chairman, which I am sure it is 
because he has a great interest in this program, I might speak about 
the State of Minnesota. Minnesota has sponsored and is ready to go 
forward with nine projects. One of these projects is a public health 
center. The others are for ge -neral hospital beds. The State of 
Minnesota needs for these projects $3,416,000 of Federal money and is 
prepared to put up through State mae local $4,172,000 of matching 
funds. All of these projects are authorized under existing legisla- 
tion and there seems to be no indication here of any funds not au- 
thorized by existing legislation. So under the $50 million budget 
estimate instead of Minnesota getting $3,416,000 of Federal money 
which it needs and wishes to use to meet its needs and is prepared to 
match, they would get only $999,118. That is considerably less than 
the need. I think these tables show pretty much the same picture. 
They vary in some respects for the different States, but they are pretty 
much the same story all the way through. 


GEORGIA 


Take my neighboring State of Georgia. They have got 38 projects 
sponsored and ready to go forward. "The need for those projects in 
Federal dollars would be $4,318,000. Yet if we only got the $50 
million, Georgia will only get some $1,801,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I will not take the time of the 
committee to go through all of these States, but if it is agrees able to 
the chairman I would like to put this data in the record. I can take 
up each State, but the story is pretty much the same. This $50 million 
is wholly inadequate to meet the needs and the requests and the de- 
mands where these States are prepared to go forward and want to go 
forward and where they are ready to put up their State funds and 
have their sponsors carry on the projects and then maintain the 
projects. 

Senator Ture. Senator, the documents you have referred to will 
all be placed in the record in accordance with whatever you have 
asked. 

(The tables referred to follow :) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL INCREASE IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator Ture. While you are referring to this see I had a 
telephone call and when I took the call, it was Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
from the Health, Education, and Welfare Department speaking for 
Mrs. Hobby, the Secretary. This was the message that Mr. Rocke- 
feller conveyed to me from Mrs. Hobby. That Mrs. Hobby had been 
in conference with the President and with the Budget Bureau this 
morning, and that it was agreed that there would be an additional 
estimate or a supplemental sum to the previous recommendation of 
$50 million for hospital construction. The sum was $25 million, which 
will bring the fund up to a total of $75 million. Mrs. Hobby author- 
ized me to make this statement for her at this committee meeting this 
morning, so that we would all know just what we would get from here 
on through the appropriations hearings. ‘That will be $75 million. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


I was given additional information and that is to restore to the voca- 
tional education the sum equal to that of last year. The estimate pre- 
sented was for $17,500,000, and Mrs. Hobby authorized me to inform 
you that the revised estimate for vocational education would be 
$18,673,261, which is the sum of the 1954 fiscal year appropriation. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO STATES 


Grants-in-aid to States, Public Health—that sum has been agreed 
to be raised from the $19 million to the $22 million, which is the same 
fund as last year. That was the message just conveyed to me here in 
the last couple of minutes. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Dr. Crontn. May I ask if there was any message from Mrs. Hobby 
about an increase in salaries and expenses to go along with the $75 
million ? 

Senator Ture. No, there was no mention of that, but it would be 
reasonable to believe that if there were a reduction in the salaries and 
expenses in accordance with the reduction in the overall budget recom- 
mendation, then of course if you go back to the $75 million and you 
are carrying on a program comparable to that of last year your same 
salaries and expenses would have to be reconsidered. 

Dr. Crontn. May I point out in line with the chairman’s remarks 
the program last year was $65 million, and the amount of salaries and 
expenses as given to us by the Congress was to some extent based on 
the $65 million. If the program is now to be at $75 million, in my 
opinion as the program operator the necessary increase should co- 
incide with the $75 million program which is $10 million more than it 
was last year. 

Senator Hix. As I understand the message from Secretary Hobby, 
it is that there will be a supplemental estimate to increase the $50 
million for construction under the basic act to $75 million. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 
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There was an item we had up before the committee a year ago, so 
for that reason I am going to refer to it. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE CRITICISM 


Last year the report of the House Committee on Appropriations 
was critical of some aspects of this program. One of its comments 
was as follows: 

Federal funds have been misused in building facilities at excessively high 
eost and in building facilities that added no hospital beds. 

This criticism was called to your attention when you testified before 
this subcommittee and you commented upon certain projects which 
were mentioned specifically in debate on the House floor. 


TEXAS HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION PROJECT NO, 27 


Subsequently another project came to our attention—Texas Hos- 
pital Construction Project No. 27—which cost $89,794.95 of which 
the Federal share was $29,931.65, completed in 1949. 

Audit exception was taken to the entire cost of the project because 
the audit disclosed that the space provided by the project was be ng 
used for general offices of the State health department and not for : 
laboratory, as provided in the approved project application. 

Title 2, chapter 4, part 24-1 of the Grants-in-Aid Manual states 
in part: 

Such laboratories may not include the general administrative offices of the 
State health department. 

The Department’s Audit Division recommended that the exception 
be sustained because of the violation of the quoted provision. 

The Public Health Service decided not to submit the exception to 
the State agency and dropped it because: 

On the basis of the facts presented in Dr. Roe’s report of June 17 the space 
provided by the project is or will be appropriately occupied by State Department 
personnel and facilities. 

In October of 1953, we asked for a report on the then-current use 
of the building, and got this reply: 

Space used for eight activities: 

An auditorium for the entire department. 
Administrative offices of Crippled Children’s Division, which 
occupied most of the space. 

3. Offices for division for approval of convalescent homes. 

4. Office space for State hospital survey and planning unit. 

e Office space for attorney for entire health dep: urtment. 

Administrative offices for the Cancer Division, which was 
alleged to be a laboratory in that someone might be reading a 
book in it on some technical phase of the program. 

7. Tuberculosis Division. Some 2 percent of the total space 
in this project was used for files containing X-ray films, which 
might be considered laboratory space. 

8. Bloodletting room, also used as an infirmary, This space 
occupied about 2 percent of the total area of the project. 
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This report indicates that not more than 5 percent of the total space 
could be remotely conected with laboratory work, for which purpose 
the plan indicated the project was built. 

This is a question we may find ourselves endeavoring to make some 
explanation about. If that is the case it is better that we get our record 
clear here rather than finding ourselves wandering around at some 
later time trying to justify or make some explanation of it. It is ob- 
vious that there is some reason for raising this question. 


ANSWER TO HOUSE CRITICISM 


Dr. Cronin. With reference to the early report which you read, I 
have two remarks. 

One is that the projects which do not add beds to a facility are under 
the provisions of the act legal projects and are permissible. Projects 
which are alleged to have been exorbitant in cost in my experience with 
the program show that we have very few, if any, and upon analysis of 
the cost they are found to be exorbitant because frequently the cost 
per bed, which at best is not good because one pays for square footage 
when one builds a building, very frequently reflects the situation in the 
cost per bed if one divided the total cost of the project by the number 
of beds provided by the project. One adds to the cost per bed the nec- 
essary remodeling, frequently some equipment phases of the project 
and other than just actual bed cost. 


TEXAS PROJECT 


In regard to this State health laboratory that you refer to at Austin, 
Tex., according to our statistics the total estimated cost of that project 
was $89,795. ‘The Federal share was $29,932. I do not know cade do 
not have ready reference with me of a breakdown of the details of that 
project and what they are. Wecan look that up and if it is your wish, 
we will supply that. Offhand I would suggest that it appears to me if 
we acquired all that is listed in how that building is being utilized for 
the expenditure of $89,000 with the Federal expenditure of $29,000, 
it would show that was a very economical project and I doubt very 
much if we participated in all of the space that is being used as has 
been read tome. But I would like the privilege of checking that proj- 
ect in detail because I think it is indicated, 

Senator Tuye. The record should have a complete and a full expla- 
nation of it because, as I stated when I first referred to this, the figures 
we have been able to get on this Texas Hospital Construction Project 
No. 27 showed the cost $89,000. My figures showed $89,794.95. You 
had $89,795. 

Dr, Cronin. I read $89,798, but the correct figure that we have in the 
report, the cumulative report of all of our projects, was $89,795. It is 
rounded off on the pennies. 

Senator Ture. The Federal share was $29,931.65. I do not know, 
of course, and only through additional facts will we have all the fig- 
ures, but according to the figures that we have here the total was the 
amount of $89,794.95, of which the Federal share was $29,931.65. 

So now in the event there was anything additional that went in 
which the State paid for or the local community paid for, then that 
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would be well if we had that in the report. This is what we have now 
and this is what was in question and has been discussed. The criticism 
was that it was in violation or not in compliance with the act. 


REPORT ON TEXAS PROJECT NO, 27 


Dr. Cronin. We will submit a complete statement on that. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


State Portic HearrH Laporatory Appition, Proyecr No. TEX-~27, 
AUSTIN 2, TEx. 


DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 


The project, as approved, consisted of the construction of a fourth floor addi- 
tion to an existing State public health laboratory building. It provides 7,201.2 
square feet of floor space at a total cost of $8°,9/4.95, of which $29,931.65 was 
the Federal share. The cost of equipment was .»¢ included in the construction 
contract and was purchased from State health department funds. 


USE MADE OF THE PROJECT 


An inspection of the project a few months after completion showed that space 
was being used as follows: 

1. Of the usable space constructed, 75 percent is used or is to be used for 
direct laboratory and closely related services. 

2. It has facilitated the activities of standardization of serological test- 
ing laboratories throughout the State. 

3. It has greatly enhanced the facilities for film viewing activities in the 
Statewide program of tuberculosis control. 

4, It has made possible the establishment of a central media preparation 


station. 
5. It has made possible enlargement of statewide viral diagnostic 
facilities. 


6. It will facilitate establishment of a Salmonella typing service. 

7. It has facilitated establishment of a mycotic disease division. 

8. It has increased production facilities for tuberculosis and Loefflers 
medium for statewide distribution. 

9. It will provide suitable space for laboratory research library. 

10. It will enlarge and enhance facilities for the control of diseases borne 
by arthropod vectors. 

Based on that inspection, it was concluded that the most efficient use was being 
made of the space in terms of the total health program, including laboratory 
services. 

1. The space not used or to be used for direct laboratory and closely re- 
lated facilities amounts to only 25 percent of the total usable space. 

2. Enlargement of the hospital survey and construction division made im- 
perative the finding of additional space in order to carry forward efficiently 
the badly needed hospital program for Texas. 

8. Totally inadequate and unsuitable space for the crippled children’s 
division made absolutely essential that space be made available to that 
division. No other suitable space was available. 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE PROJECT 


On the basis of information which has come to the attention of the Public 
Health Service, the subject of space utilization in the project has been reopened. 
Our Dallas regional office has been instructed to inquire into this matter and 
to determine the extent to which space is not being devoted to legitimate labora- 
tory purposes either temporarily or permanently. The subject has been brought 
to the attention of the newly appointed Texas State health officer. If, as a re- 
sult of the recent negotiations with the State of Texas, it is determined that 
there is improper utilization of space, steps will be taken to fully protect the 
Federal investment in this project. The committee will be advised of the final 
outcome of these negotiations. 
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STATE CONSTRUCTION PLANS FOR 1956 AND 1957 


Senator Tuyr. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Hirx. I called attention to this table dealing with the needs 
of the States and sponsorship of projects for fiscal year 1955, that 
table being supplied to me by the United States Public Health Service. 

I also have a table from the United States Public Health Service 
as to the needs and sponsorship of the States after 1955. That is, for 
the fiscal years 1956 and 1957. I think it is interesting to note in com- 
paring these two tables, Mr. Chairman, that for the 2-year period 
1956 and 1957 with the year 1955, that in 1956 and 1957 the States 
planned to add almost twice as many mental hospital beds as they 
planned for 1955. Did you note that, Doctor? 

Dr. Cronty. That is correct. 


BEDS FOR MEITZAL AND TUBERCULOSIS CASES 


Senator Hm. In other words, as they come nearer meeting the 
needs for general beds, the States acting on their own initiative are 
moving more and more, for fiscal 1956 and 1957, into the construction 
cf beds for mental cases. 

The figures from table No. 2 show substantially the same situation 
with reference to tuberculosis beds. In other words, the States them- 
selves are acting as they do now on their own initiative and volun- 
tarily. As they get their general bed needs more nearly in line, the 
are going to move into mental health and into tuberculosis. I think 
we might assume that they move forward in the future and they will 
meet the general hospital need, so that the mental hospital need and 
the tuberculosis need will then be taken care of. They will move more 
into chronic disease beds after that for convalescent and rehabilita- 
tion centers. Certainly that is the story here of these two charts. Is 
that correct ? 

Dr. Cronin. That is correct, according to the charts. 


DETERMINATION OF NEEDS MADE BY STATES 


Senator Hix. I believe you are going to agree with me on one 
thing. That is, nothing has contributed more to the success of this 
program than the fact that we have left it to the States to make their 
determination as to their needs and as to how those needs shall be 
met and the projects and facilities that shall be built. 

Dr. Cronin. I think that is a true statement. 

Senator Hiri. Mr. Chairman, I might say that after Senator Bur- 
ton went over and became Justice Burton, no one worked harder or 
contributed more to writing this legislation than did our friend the 
late Senator Taft. If there was any one thing he was insistent upon, 
and I wholeheartedly agreed with him on it, it was the proposition 
that the State agencies, the people in the States through their State 
agencies, should make the determination as to these projects, rather 
than having those decisions and determinations made here in 
Washington. 

The wisdom of that position has been shown not only by the success 
of the act but the fact now they are moving on from the general beds 
more into mental and tuberculosis beds which would justify our belief 
they will move more and more as they meet those needs, move into 
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the needs for chronic disease and convalescent and rehabilitation 
centers. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES FOR HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION SERVICES 


APPROPRIATIONS ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services: For salaries and ex- 
penses incident to carrying out title VI of the Act, as amended, [$875,000] 
$750,000. 

Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


r 
| 
| 


| 
‘one tion or estimate $1, 200, 000 | 875, 000 $750, 000 
I rred from laries, expenses, and grants, Nati al | 
uncer Institute, Public Health Service,’’ pursuant to Put | 
Law 452 12, 000 | 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. 1, 212, OO | 875, 000 0, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts | 978 | | 
| _ 
Total avaimble for obligation. } 1, 217, 978 | 87 Ww 0, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | 8, 074 | |-- éo 
Obligations ineurred ‘ ; | 1. 209. 904 875. 000 | 750, 000 
| 
Obligations by activities 
1944 estimate 1955 est ite Change 
yescrit fhe a 


Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions} Amount 


sae a 7 


Operations and technical services | | | 


wctivities aia 103 | $772, 000 89 | $658, 235 ~}4 —$113, 765 
2. Administration 22 103, 000 19 | 91,765 3 —11, 235 
Total obligations 125 875, 000 108 750, 000 —17 —125, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions an diiet 171 125 108 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions l l 1 
Average number of all employees - - - ‘ 173 122 105 
A verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $5, 921 $6, 032 $5, 997 
Average grade. ._- : puaet GS8-8.5 GS-8.6 GS-8.5 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 093, 454 $784, 047 $674, 868 
Other positions 6, 445 5, 894 | 3,119 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base... -. 2 3, 338 2, 489 2,013 
Total personal services 1, 103, 237 792, 430 680, 000 
02 Travel 64, 304 | 54, 770 51, 715 
03 Transportation of things 9, 677 2, 850 1, 385 
04 Communication services 2, 396 | 2, 400 2, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 160 biehinee 
06 Printing and reproduction 7, 366 6, 750 4, 000 
07 Other contractual services 10, 425 9,000 | 6, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-. . 8, 465 | 4, 800 | 4, 300 
09 Equipment . 2, 644 1, 200 300 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities-- 378 | oa 
15 Taxes and assessments ‘ 852 | 800 | 200 
Obligations incurred - - aa -| 1, 209, 904 875, 000 | 750, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 

















| j 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
} | 
— a - — —— — — ——}- - a = 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year _- | $108, 911 $67, 376 $48, 000 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 4 : x ) = ae aa 
Obligations incurred during the year ! 1, 209, 904 | 875, 000 750, 000 
1, 320, 064 | 942, 376 798, 000 
Deduct: } 
Reimbursements | SEED Imes cucwceyescisoesaqumatinad 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 87 | ‘ i 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year sua 67,376 | 48, 000 48, 000 
Total expenditures... ; | 1, 246, 623 894, 376 750, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows = yr 
Out of current authorizattons : = ; 1, 136, 550 | 830, 000 702, 00 
Out of prior authorizations. ___ 110, 073 64, 376 48, 000 
i ' 





Senator Tryp. The next item is the “Salaries and expenses for 
hospital construction services.” The statement you have prepared 
for discussion this morning was made of course upon $50 million. 
With this new announced item of a supplement of $25 million making 
a total of $75 million, then the estimated amount of $750,000 of course 
is not sufficient. In going back into the record of last year, I find 
“Salaries and expenses, hospital construction,” showing the amount 
revised in the budget estimate for 1954 and being $1,125,000. That 
was in our last year’s figure. If you had $1 million for salaries and 
expenses, would that be a sufficient sum ¢ 

Dr. Cronrn. Without a detailed analysis of it, I would say the 
$1 million for salaries and expenses to go along with the $75 million 
certainly would be much more appropriate than the $750,000. 

Senator Tuyer. Because I notice here on the basis of the $50 million 
fund as the hospital-construction fund, the amount was $750,000, a 
reduction of $125,000 under the current year appropriation. 


REDUCTION OF POSITIONS 


This estimate contemplated the reduction of 17 positions. That 
was based on this year’s figures. With this raise in the sum, then a 
reduction in 17 positions could not be considered. So we will just 
have to take a look at this question. I do not believe it would be neces- 
sary to put this statement into the record on salaries and expenses. I 
think we had better take a look now and revise this question, and 
then furnish for the committee your statement on salaries and ex- 
penses. We will put it in the record at this point, so in that manner 
the record will be more understandable. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. JOHN W. CRONIN, CHIEF, Division or HospitaL FacrmatTri#s 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in view of the proposal to revise 
the estimate for hospital construction for fiscal year 1955 under appropriation 
“Grants for hospital construction, Public Health Service” to $75 million there 
is submitted herewith a revised request of $1 million for salaries and expenses 
necessary to carry out résponsibilities as required and contained in the Hos 
pital Survey and Construction Act. A request for $750,000 of this amount has 
heretofore been presented. 

The increase of $250,000 will allow the hospital survey and construction pro- 
gram to retain and obtain central office and field staffs who aré, essentially, 
specialists in the programing, planning, design, construction, and equipment of 
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hospitals, health centers, and related facilities. With continuance of the con- 
struetion phase of the program at a level somewhat higher than the present 
level, mandatory functions must be earried on, such as approval ef annual 
State plan revisions, review and approval of construction plans, specifications, 
eontract documents, surveillance of bid and award procedures, project inspec- 
tions, and approvals of requests for Federal payment. 

Operation of the fund at the higher level requires a minimum increase of 
$125,000 over the amount available in the present fiscal year. 

These staffs also provide Federal assistance in implementing the State plans 
and construction programs as required under the Hospital Survey and Construc- 
tion Act (title VI of the Public Health Serviee Act, as amended). This means 
making available to the State agencies, and through them to the communities, 
special consultative services on administrative, professional health, architec- 
tural, engineering, and legal aspects of the program. 

In addition, the increase of $250,000 will permit safeguards which are required 
to be exercised in protecting the Federal Government's investment and to insure 
compliance with the provisions contained in Public Law 725, 79th Congress, 
as amended. 


Retimrep Pay or ComMIssIONED OFFICERS 


STATEMENTS OF ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; DR. 
W. P. DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Retired pay of commissioned officers: For retired pay of commissioned officers, 
as authorized by law, [$1,197,000, to remain available until expended : Provided, 
That hereafter a commissioned officer of the Public Health Service who has been 
retired may be recalled to active duty, other than in time of war, with his con- 
sent] and payments under the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 
1958, $1,141,000. 


Extract From Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE AcT 
RETIREMENT OF COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Seo, 211. (a) A commissioned officer shall be retired on the first day of the 
month following the month in which he attains the age of sixty-four years; and 
a commissioned officer may be retired by the Administrator, and shall be retired 
if he applies for retirement, on the first day of any month after completion of 
thirty years of active commissioned service in the Service. If he is an officer in 
the Regular Corps, he shall, except as provided in subsection (b), be entitled to 
receive retired pay at the rate of 75 per centum of his active pay at the time of 
retirement. 

(b) (1) Any commissioned officer of the Regular Corps who at the time of his 
original appointment was more than forty-five years of age shall upon his retire- 
ment for age pursuant to subsection (a) of this section be entitled to retired pay 
at the rate of 4 per centum of his active pay at the time of such retirement for each 
twelve months of active commissioned service, including any such service in the 
Army, Navy, or Coast Guard, but in no case more than 75 per centum of such 
active pay. 

(2) The retired pay of an officer, who is retired pursuant to subsection (a) of 
this section or pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection and who has served 
four years or more as Surgeon General, Deputy Surgeon General, or Assistant 
Surgeon General, shall be based on the pay of the highest grade held by him as 
such Surgeon General, Deputy Surgeon General, or Assistant Surgeon General. 

(ce) In time of war a commissioned officer who has been retired under the 
provisions of subsection (a) may, in accordance with regulations of the Presi- 
dent, be recalled to active duty. 

(d) With the approval of the President a commissioned officer who has served 
four years or more as Surgeon General and who has had not less than twenty-five 
years of active commissioned service in the Service may retire voluntarily, either 
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at the termination of his term as Surgeon General or at any time thereafter; and 
his retired pay shall be at the rate of 75 per centum of the pay of the highest 
grade held by him as such Surgeon General. 

(e) Commissioned officers of the Reserve Corps, while on active duty, shall be 
deemed to be officers of the executive branch of the Government within the mean- 
ing of section 3 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended (U. 8S. C. 1940 
edition, title 5, section 698). 

(f) An officer of the Regular Corps in the senior assistant grade in a category 
in which the full grade is a restricted grade, who has had twenty years of active 
commissioned or noncommissioned service in the Service (including any active 
Federal service in the armed forces) or has attained the age of fifty, or an officer 
of the Regular Corps, in the full grade in a category in which the senior grade is 
a restricted grade, who has had twenty-five years of such service or has attained 
the age of fifty-five, may be retired in accordance with regulation of the Adminis- 
trator if he has not been found pursuant to section 210 (c) to be qualified for 
promotion to the full grade or the senior grade, as the case may be. The retired 
pay of any such officer shall be at the rate of 2% per centum of his active-duty 
pay at the time of retirement for each complete year, not in excess of thirty, of 
such service. 

(g) A commissioned officer shall be retired or separated from the Service for 
phyiscal disability depending on his eligibility for such retirement or separa- 
tion under other provisions of law and be paid such retirement or such severance 
pay to which he may be entitled under such other provisions of law. 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
— - - - - — 
Appropriation or estimate | $1,186, 000 $1, 197,000 | $1, 141, 000 
Prior year balance availabl | 94, 190 | 144, 000 
ji— —|—__—_ \--—— - 
Total available for obligatior | 4,186,000 | 1,291, 190 | 1, 285, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year. -. —94, 190 —144, 000 | 
a cchinitilinsill Cliath ap adiendipcaiitrintynt 
Obligations incurred ‘i hen 1, 091, 810 1, 147, 190 1, 285, 000 
Obligations by activities 
etired pay of commissioned officers and survivors’ benefits: 
1953 t $1, 091, 810 
1954_ : saa el ee 1, 147, 190 
1955. ..- he a a pid aeniah & dhitien axa aie & dee _ 1, 285, 000 
Obligations by objects 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims: 
1953. ..-. $1, 091, 810 
1954 \ j i 1, 147, 190 
1955 Fad dit es 1, 285, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 


| 1953 actual 


| 
| 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
“s Se salina 
| 








Unliquidated obligations, start of year $7, 065 $7, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year $1, 091, 810 1, 147, 190 | 1, 285, 000 
fincas — |__| ——— -— — 
| 1,091,810) 1, 184, 255 1, 292, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year | 7,065 7,000 i 000 
Pd allhdhatencllh Mlgred iai leat eee at 
Total expenaitures... us 1,084, 745 | ‘ , 147, 255 | AL 286, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current anthorizations- - oo ae ee tie 1, 046, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.-- ide | si 101, 255 ay 000 
| 
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Computation of estimated number of officers to be on retired list June 30, 1955 





Officers on retired list as of June 30, 1953_...-.....--..-----~-.~-.-..-... 231 
Actual decrease July 1 to Dec. 1, 1953.....-..~-.....--...--..----....--... —1l 
iste? an SURINOR Tee SH OR TOG: By Bente tn tc eccecsaoenscnde 230 
Estimated net increase, Dec. 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954-..---__-_--__------- 11 
Estimated number of officers on retired list June 30, 1954__-__- —> 
Estimated net increase, July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955_--------.-------------. 27 
Estimated number of officers on retired list June 30, 1955__._.-_-_---___. 268 


Table of increase and decrease of ret?rements 


l ] al Le a 
Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Estimate, Estimate, 


Fiscal 





| 
' 
c j | 3 | fiscal fiscal 
year | year year year cher aio 
me | | — 1965 | 1954 1955 
Retired for— | | | 
Disability ell 21 15 | a Il | 11 14 
Age... : : 4 | 8 1 7 | 3 | 6 
Years of service od | 12 5 6 5 12 
Other_..._.. . 0 | 1 0 | 1 0 | 0 
Total retirements. | f 13 5 | 19 32 
Dropped: | 
Death ‘ | 4 10 | 4 5 5 | 5 
ar hei sadetin damciedo Gute “ | 1 | 2 | 0 0 4 0 
Potel Mrenpeh: ow. cnn 5edocc- ckesne 5 12 4 5 9 5 
Net increase in officers on retired | } 


roll, end of fisca] year... 28 | 24 9 | 20 10 27 


TOTAL OFFICERS ON RETIRED LIST 


Senator Ture. The next item is “Retired pay of commissioned of- 
ficers” for which we have an estimate in the amount of $1,141,000, a 
reduction of $56,000 under the current year’s appropriation. 

How many officers were on the retired list as of April 30? 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, I looked that up this morning. As 
of today there are 229. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed in whichever manner you desire. 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
is an estimate for retired pay of commissioned officers of the Public 
Health Service. The commissioned corps of the Public Health Service 
is a group similar to the commissioned corps of the Army and its 
members receive the same pay and allowances as officers in correspond- 
ing ranks in the Army. However, retired pay is governed by retire- 
ment provisions of the Public Health Service Act. 

Officers go on the retired list because of age, disability, or after 
specified periods of active service. In addition, Public Law 239, 83d 
Congress, provides for annuities to survivors if an officer elects to take 
reduced annuity. This is a new provision and we do not know what 
the effect of it will be as officers now on the retired list have until 
November 1, 1954, to make an election. 

Senator Turn. You said November 1. The statement I am looking 
at has “until May 31, 1954.” Am I reading wrong? 

Mr. Hariow. No. sir. You are reading correctly. 


Senator Tuyr. You said November. 
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Mr. Harrow. I am reading into it the effect of a law that was passed 
by Congress extending this period since this statement was submitted. 

Senator Tuyen. I just wanted to be sure I was either reading cor- 
rectly or was reading incorrectly. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES CONTINGENCY OPTION ACT OF 1953 


What do you estimate the payment under this Uniformed Services 
Contingency Option Act of 1953 will add in the coming year? 

Mr. Hariow. These payments are to the survivors of retired of- 
ficers. These benefits accrue by reason of the fact an officer elects to 
take a reduction in his retired pay and the law specifies that these 
deductions shall be on an actuarial basis. 

So the assumption would be, certainly over a period of years, that 
the net effect of this provision would be nothing; that the total amount 
paid out to survivors would just balance off against the deductions 
made on the officers’ pay. However, it does create a situation for a 
man who has the ies of years of service which qualifies him to re- 
tire voluntarily. If he remains in active status after that period and 
dies in active status, his survivors get no annuities. 

So I have a feling that some of these men who have reached that 
age and which we have not taken into the picture in calculating this 
budget may now elect to retire so that their survivors will receive these 
benefits. The immediate effect of that, at least for the next year, would 
be to increase the expenditures in this appropriation. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed, sir. 


FACTORS INVOLVED IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Hartow. This is a difficult item to estimate. We must calcu- 
late on six factors—age, disability, optional retirement, reduced annu- 
ities, deaths, and survivors annuities. Age retirements can be de- 
termined definitely; the other five factors are indefinite. The total 
number of annuitants is so small that averages do not mean much. 

In arriving at this estimate we made our calculations on the follow- 
ing facts and suppositions : 





Dec: 1 SEGe, Seer an wativnl Gets si et el 3c Le ect EL. 230 
Additional retirements to June 30, 1954------..-------_---- 11 
Retirements, fiseal year 1955: 
IIIT ns cinchchchnesencitamare acaemia nia i pesieiahand as aetrenen Aides aie cactomadianmetenmes tetas 14 
Sic nceasesta deep tanedh invitphtabaiebeee tte anis te cabloriis hialedmathlched ve Sid cuss tind siden SPAS 6 
pene 68h kh, Sa bh dd Jal hh ens ota 12 
DR cid cheettmnieu~ase 6060 -lguenirtntpapersrerein~ntpeinndertpbaaetiaeres 5 
motices tat Jane 30; Teee). 3A ee 268 


The only factors we are sure of are the retired list on December 
1, 1958, and the six who will reach compulsory retirement age, and 
there is always the possibility that some of the latter group may die 
before retirement. 


CHANGE FROM NO-YEAR TO FISCAL-YEAR ACCOUNT 


The appropriation language proposes to establish this as a fiscal 
year account. Heretofore it has been a no-year account and we could 
use any balance brought forward from a previous year. I understand 
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the change has been proposed because the Armed Forces and Coast 
Guard retirement accounts are carried in fiscal year appropriations. 
Although I do not request that the appropriation be continued as a 
no-year account, I do want to point out that the other organizations 
referred to have much lar ger numbers to deal with and may, therefore, 
be able to use averages to better advantage. We have a much larger 
number of officers eligible for optional retirement than we have cal- 
culated in this estimate. If many of them exercise their options we 


will have a deficiency in this appropriation. 
UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Senator Tuyr. However, in going back over the record we find that 
you have somewhat overestimated the number on the retirement rolls 
and have carried into the next year substantial sums. You will be 
carrying this year $144,000 and you carried into this current year 
$94,190 ‘from the previous year. I know that you cannot estimate how 
many are going to be placed on the retirement list and I know you do 
not know how 1 many will pass away in a given 24 hour’s or a month’s 
time. Therefore, it is hard and you must be on the safe side. I can 
readily see that, but you have been overestimating somewhat from 
year to year. 

Mr. Hariow. Yes, sir. We have come forward with balances in 
every year, more than we calculated. I might say, too, that we now 
estimate that we will Bare an additional $31,000 carried forward in 
the current fiscal year, or from the current fiscal year into 1955 as 
shown in the budget pened ition before you. That has been because 
of a number of factors, particularly deaths. We have had 2 deaths 
within the last 2 months which have taken officers off the retired 
list. 

I do want to make this comment, if I may, Mr. Chairman: That in 
setting up this budget we have to use a part of what we refer to as 
our budget ceiling, and of course under those circumstances you can 
realize that we would not, pad this estimate because it uses up money 
which otherwise we could put into program. I say that perhaps in 
defense of our overestimating. We are glad, however, that the Gov- 
ernment has not been called upon to use ‘the entire appropr lation. 

Senator Tuyr. Are there any questions? 

Senator Hiti. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Pusrtic HrautH Service 


STATEMENTS OF ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; DR. 
W. P. DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET 


OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses : For the divisions and offices of the Office of the Surgeon 
General and for miscellaneous expenses of the Public Health Service not appro 
priated for elsewhere, including preparing information, articles, and publica- 
tions related to public health; and conducting studies and demonstrations in 
public-health methods; [and carrying on international health activities, includ- 
ing not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of officials of other countries when 
specifically authorized by the Surgeon General ; $2,900,000] $2,780,000. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate| 1955 estimate 
| 














vintniog hits sol — TE ™ 
Appropriation or estimate , $3,170,250 | $2, 900, 000 $2, 780, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 
vO nal education, Office of |} ication,”’ pursuant to | 
Public Law 286 35, 000 z 
Transferred t Assistance to States, general, Public Health | 
Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law 410 | | —120, 000 anbabie 
Adjusted appropriation or es 3, 2, 815, v00 2, 780, 000 
Reimbursements other accoun 222,779 212, 538 
Total available for obligation ‘ 8, 637, 929 3, 037, 779 | 2, 992, 538 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 6, 366 | | 
Obligations incurred ‘ 3, 631, 563 | 3, 037, 779 2, 992, 538 
Comparative transfer from 
“Control of venereal diseases, Public Health Service”’ se ’ 
“Control of tuberculosis, Public Health Service’’ 7 
“Control of communicable diseases, Public Health Serv- 
ia). ; cs 14, 694 se ltr doesdiaes 
Comparative transfer to | 
“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service” —109, 747 | idcletbeadnatcd efor hi 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Health, | 
Education, and Welfare” | Oe, CSE llc ncutdbacceulhtébodeniwdes 
1 
Total obligations.... — 3, 587, 492 3, 037, 779 2, 992, 538 
Obligations by activities 
| 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate Change 
Description eter 


| | 
: | sas 
Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions 
| 


Amount 











1. Public health method und re- } | | 
ports 74 $480, 000 | 71 | $465,000 | —3 —$15, 000 
2. Management and central services. | 404 2, 335, 000 | 402 2, 315, 000 | -2 — 20, 000 
j — - - —_ ———| - —_—___} — 
Total direct obligations | 478 2, 815, 000 473 | 2, 780, 000 | —5 —35, 000 
i | 
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Obligations - objects 


Object classification 1958 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 614 499 





494 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 9 3 | ] 
average number of all employees - - - 572 475 | 468 
Average salaries and grades | | 
General schedule grades | 
Average salary $4, 741 $4. 904 | $4, 891 
Average grade. .. GS-6.8 | GS8-7.0 GSs-6.9 
Personal service obligations }" 
Permanent positions | $3, 088, 155 $2, 519, 204 | $2. 489. 604 
Other positions | 59, 173 13, 829 3, 588 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 12, 914 8, 586 8, 5R6 
' "> | 
Payment above basic rates 14, 602 5, 000 5, 000 
Total personal service obligations - 3, 124, 844 | 2, 546, 639 2, 506, 798 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services... e $2, 662, 426 $2, 326, 500 $2, 206, 900 
02 Travel } 48, 776 | 48, 400 48. 400 
03 Transportation of things 4,192 3. 600 3. 600 
04 Com imu ication services | 105, 192 | 138, 400 | 133, 000 
05 Rents and utility services | 1, 632 1 600 1, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction - 134, 576 131, 850 | 131, 850 
07 Other contractual services 107, 982 117, 500 117, 500 
08 Supplies and materials 28, 852 | 25, 150 25, 150 
09 Equipment = ‘ | 22, 508 | 19, 000 19, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_. 53 | 
i5 Taxes and assessments 8, 624 3,000 | %, 000 
Total direct obligations $119, 813 2.815.000 | 2, 780, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | 
01 Personal services_. 462, 418 220, 139 209, 898 
02 Travel ‘ 1, 508 640 640 
03 Transportation of things 3, 753 2, 000 | 2, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. 467, 679 222,779 212, 538 
= =—— = 
Total obligations... | 3, 587, 492 | 3, 037, 779 2, 992, 538 








REDUCTION OF POSITIONS 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is the “Salaries and expenses, Public 
Health Service,” for which we have an estimate in the amount of 
$2,780,000, equal to the current year’s appropriation when adjusted for 
a transfer to another account of an ac tivity previously appropriated 
for here. The estimate contemplates a reduction of five positions. 
Are you going to speak to that ¢ 

Mr. Hartow. Y es, sir; if I may. 

Senator Tuyrr. You may proceed. 

Mr. Harvow. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, a state- 
ment of comparable amounts for 1954 and 1955 under this appropria- 
tion title is as follows: 











| 1954 1955 
Appropriation or estimate._.........-. shen titel aad thbiebdes< —- | 2, 900, 000 $2, 780, 000 
SEE GUM. c6 on cg Hieaceth hadébecua« ehitndul . 120,000 }........- 
GE RS Ue sulbbnend dudnens btn ep opdaedasdcubbuschebbbntewsadeids } +i 35, 000 |.........-. 


Comparable totals-. —ihheey tia eae acne nateosal 2,818, 000 | 2, 780, 000 
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The transfer out of $120,000 is the amount provided in 1954 for the 
Division of International Health activities which has been transferred 
to another appropriation. 

The transfer in of $35,000 is the cost in 1954 of penalty mail which 
was transferred from another appropriation. 

The reduction of $35,000 in the estimate for 1955, amounts to a re- 
quirement that the entire cost of penalty mail be absorbed. ‘This will 
be accomplished by dropping five positions to save $29,600 and reduc- 
ing by $5,400 the total expenditures for communication services. 

As now submitted, this appropriation provides for two functions 
of the Public Health Service; namely : 


; 
1954 | 1955 
cdi . / : pee 
“Public health methods and reports” $480, 000 $465, 000 
“Management and central services” | 2, 335, 000 | 2, 315, 000 
Total_..... 2, 815, 000 2, 780, 000 


PUBLIC HEALTH METHODS AND REPORTS 


The largest item of expense under this head is $148,925 for the cost 
of publishing Publie Health reports and monographs. Publie 
Health Reports, published since 1878 under authority of an act of 
Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued monthly by the Public 
Health Service pursuant to the following authority of law: United 
States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; title 44, section 220. This 
yublication has been approved by the Director of the Bureau of the 
sudget. It is published primarily for distribution, in accordance 
with the law, te directors and supervisors of public health programs 
and to institutions training public health personnel. 

The monthly Public Health Reports is an amalgamation of the 
former weekly Public Health Reports with the monthly Tuberculosis 
Control Issue of Public Health Reports, the monthly Journal of 
Venereal Disease Information, and the monthly Communicable 
Disease Center Bulletin. 

Public Health Reports is listed in the Quarterly Cumrulative Index 
Medicus (American Medical Association), in the Current List of 
Medical Literature (Armed Forces Medical Library), a monthly 
with semiannual cumulative indexes, and in the Industrial Arts 
Index. 

Monographs are edited and issued by Public Health Reports under 
the general direction of the Board of Editors. The monographs 
present contributions to knowledge in the field of public health, par- 
ticularly material that is extensive, detailed, or specialized. -All 
manuscripts considered for publication as monographs receive the 
same technical and scientific review as papers submitted to Public 
Health Reports. 

Public Health monographs are listed in the table of contents of the 
issue of Public Health Reports with which they are concurrently 
published. They are also listed in its annual index, and in the 
Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, published by the American 
Medical Association, and the Current List of Medical Literature 
(Armed Forces Medical Library). 
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The monographs replace in whole or i part a number of publica- 
tion series previously issued by the Public Heaith Service, includin 
Public Health Bulletins, Bulletins of the National Institutes o 
Health, Venereal Disease Bulletins, and Supplements to the Journal 
of Venereal Disease Information and to the former weekly Public 
Health Reports. 

In addition to its responsibility for Public Health Reports, the 
Division of Public Health Methods is a staff office which is concerned 
with public health practice, economics, and health trends, and with 
their interelationships. It analyzes and interprets data collected by 
the Public Health Service and by other Government and non-Gov- 
ernment agencies so as to provide factual foundations for public 
health programs and to identify and evaluate current and future 
health problems and needs. 

The staff of the Division is a very valuable and essential adjunct 
to the Service in that it provides a flexible and versatile source of 
diversified skills and experience which can be directed to problems of 
immediate concern. This is very important in dealing with health 
problems and with professional and voluntary groups th at cut across 
organizational lines. It is also very important in the handling of 
many requests for material and data which come to the Service from 
high officials, commissions, and policymaking bodies, some of which 
deal with highly confidential problems. 


MANAGEMENT AND CENTRAL SERVICES 


Apprepriation or estimate : 


GM RE i pee ere Lidiedlaandihs ibd ssanaen $2, 335, 000 
ak Si iis iidi, ibdbeh heen dines ded atenlie tadni canases, 2, 315, 000 


Under this head are grouped the Surgeon General, his immediate 
assistants, and the supporting staff which is essential for him to 
direct and control the operations of the Service and to function as 
one of the staff officers of the Department. 


COMPARISON WITH OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Senator Tuyr. This estimate for “Management and Central 
Services” is nearly a million dollars in excess of that budgeted for 
the same purpose for the Office of the Secretary, $2,315,000 compared 
to $1,321,000? 

Mr. Hartow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Turn. Is there any explanation of this higher cost in this 
function in comparison with the Secretary’s Office? 

Mr. Hartow. One very substantial item, Mr. Chairman, I think you 
will find will be related to the accounting ‘and auditing work which is 
done in the Secretary’s Office for the Secretary’s own appropriations 
and for the appropriations for some of the smaller constituents. 

We have an accounting organization in the Surgeon General’s 
Office to take care of the central accounting which is done with respect 
to the appropr iations of the Public Health Service. That is one item. 
T haven’t made a detailed compar ison of the various functions that are 

carried on in the Secretary’s Office under that appropriation as com- 
pared with those that are carried on under ours. However, I might 
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make this observation, if I may: That in many of these routine opera- 
tions we budget against standards or criteria which are established 
by the Budget Bureau for use governmentwide, sometimes established 
by Congress. For example, Congress has established a personnel ratio 
for the current fiscal year of 1 personnel employee to every 105 em- 
ployees, I believe it is. 

Our ratio in personnel workers in that respect is 1 to 106. 


BUDGET STANDARDS AND CRITERIA 


Similarly the Budget Bureau has established criteria for such 
things as voucher examination, payroll work, things of that type, and 
we budget against those criteria. We don’t always meet the basic 
criteria, but the standards established by the Budget Bureau do allow 
for variations to take care of unusual circumstances. When those are 
taken into consideration, we are either at or very close to the Budget 
Bureau standards in those respects. 


DIVISION OF FINANCE 


Senator Tire. I notice right over on the other page, page 4, it 
says “The Chief Finance Officer, in addition to his duties as the prin- 
cipal financial adviser to the Surgeon General, also acts as Chief of 
the Division of Finance which has a complement of 134 positions.” 
This Division of Finance with the complement of 134 positions is 100 
stronger than the Office of the Budget and Finance in the Office of the 
Secretary. It might be well for the record to have a justification in 
detail for your Division of Finance. This can be supplied later, if you 
wish. I know you would not have it this morning, but it would seem 
to me that as long as we are discussing the two divisions and the cost 
and the personnel, if the record could show a breakdown or detailed 
information on that Division of Finance, it would be most helpful if 
anyone should raise the question of why one division was so much 
more expensive that the other. 

Mr. Hartow. In brief, Mr. Chairman, I think it can be said that 
the volume of routine work performed in the two organizations is 
certainly one of the most important elements for consideration. An- 
other thing that enters into the picture is the difference in the func- 
tion that is performed at the Secretary’s level as compared with that 
which is performed at the Surgeon General’s operational level. 

Dr. Deartna. I might add a general observation, elaborating on 
what Mr. Harlow just said about the difference in the functioning of 
the Secretary’s Office in the Department and that of the Surgeon 
General. I think it is fair to say that our activities are operations 
and the Secretary’s are supervision and staff. They do not carry on 
the personnel operations, the details of classification, and the appoint- 
ment and handling of all the details relating to the personnel of the 
Public Health Service, nor the financing operations. The Depart- 
ment has a small staff which supervises, sets standards, reviews cer- 
tain of our operations, but does not carry them out. So ours is an 
operating function which is not carried on at the Department level at 
all. 

As Mr. Harlow said, the Secretary’s staff carries on operations for 
some of the smaller constituents but in the Public Health Service this 
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i 


Office does not undertake to carry out these functions. 

Senator Ture. You may proceed. We have covered part of your 
statement. 

Mr. Hartow. Should I skip over a little bit? Or should I begin 
on page 4! ’ 

Senator Tuys. You might as well. There will be a little repeti- 
tion, but that will not make any difference. 

Mr. Hartow. Some of the staff officers also head up activities which 
perform “central” services for the entire Service. The Chief Finance 
Officer, in addition to his duties as the principal financial adviser to 
the Surgeon General, also acts as Chief of the Division of Finance 
which has a complement of 134 positions. This Division carries out 
the functions performed centrally in the fields of budget preparation 
and management, and in the fields of accounting and auditing. The 
Chief Personnel Officer is staff adviser to the Surgeon General on 
ersonnel matters; he also is Chief of the Division of Personnel which 
1as a complement of 103 positions to carry out all phases of personnel 
work performed centrally. Similar statements apply to the Chief 
Information Officer with a complement of 20 positions, the Chief of 
the Division of General Services with a complement of 98 positions, 
and other staff officers. 


is the operational staff which the Seeretary does not have and her 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


A large item carried under this head is $310,800 for miscellaneous 
expenses common to all headquarters activities in the north and south 
HEW buildings. For example, telephone, teletype, postage, and toll 
charges amount to $131,699 per year. Such charges recur year after 
year with such regularity that they are fixed charges for all practical 
purposes. 

Over a 4-year period beginning with 1952 there has been a drastic 
reduction in personnel and money for this activity : 


Total obli- 


Positions | gations 





emo ee ———— _ —— —— r eee 





1952, actual_......-. en nagée<<pee ceresepene$oae — ener ceecee nance} 535 $2, 639, 000 
FOGG, eotimated . ...... . 2220-00 ---cencnn enone ce en cerns snasenqe-eneweeess --| 402 2, 315, 000 
mendes 

Risch. 60 vith do shin bn nteisnsin nde doesnot death botinen dal uss | 324, 000 


DETAILED REPORT ON OFFICERS 


Senator Ture. If I may interrupt and take you back to the center 
of the page in your statement only for the purpose of referring to this, 
and then asking if you would furnish some of that detailed informa- 
tion, I read this one line here: 


The Chief of the Division of General Services with a complement of 98 positions, 
and other staff officers— 

If you could furnish for the committee a detailed report on other 
officers in this activity, the personnel officers, the information office, 
and the general services office, that would make the record more 
complete and understandable. 
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Mr. Hariow. We will do that. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL (MANAGEMENT AND CENTRAL SEBVICHS ) 


The Public Health Service Act provides that the Service shall be administered 
by the Surgeon General under the supervision and direction of the Secretary. 
The act establishes the Office of the Surgeon General, the National Institutes of 
Health, the Bureau of Medical Services, and the Bureau of State Services. It 
directs the Surgeon General to assign to these four organizations the several 
functions of the Service and to establish within them such divisions, sections, and 
units as he may find necessary, and to assign their functions and personnel in 
such manner as he may find necessary for efficient operation of the Service. The 
Surgeon General is authorized to delegate to any officer or employee of the Service 
such of his powers and duties, except the making of regulations, as he may deem 
necessary or expedient. 

The Public Health Service's activities are spread around the world, either to 
earry out its own functions or to operate in behalf of another agency of Govern- 
ment. Actions taken by the Surgeon General, or in his behalf, influence all of 
the Service activities. 

ORGANIZATION 


The Office of the Surgeon General is organized for three principal purposes : 
(1) To furnish staff services to the Surgeon General as bases for his decisions; 
(2) to furnish services to the headquarters and field offices; and (3) to interpret 
for. the entire Service policies applicable to the Service which emanate not only 
from the Surgeon General but also from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the General Accounting Office, the Budget Bureau, the General 
Services Administration, and other Government agencies having policymaking 
powers. 

The Office of the Surgeon General, in addition to his immediate staff, consists 
of three divisions (Finance, Administrative Services, Personnel) and the Office 
of Information. Their functions and relationship to the other organizations of 
the Service which reside in the three bureaus are described below: 


DIVISION OF FINANCE 


Budget preparation.—The Division does not usually actually prepare budgets ; 
these come from the three operating bureaus and are prepared under the direction 
of the bureau chief by bureau personnel. The Finance Division analyzes budgets 
to produce information of valne to the Surgeon General in making his decisions ; 
it also correlates budgets since various phases of many activities are conducted 
by field organizations of more than one bureau. In its day-to-day operations, the 
Division works intimately with the personnel of the bureaus in assisting them 
with their budget preparation. It also promulgates servicewide budget policies. 

Budget exrecution.—The Finance Division is the central contro] point for the 
allocation of funds to the three operating bureaus at the activity level. The 
bureau chiefs in turn suballot funds to their respective divisions and field 
offices to carry out the functions assigned to them. Here again, there is a close 
day-to-day working relationship between the Division and the operating bureaus. 

iccounting.—The Public Health Service operates a decentralized accounting 
system under which official accounts are maintained at 35 accounting points 
which are located in the 9 regional offices of the Department and 26 major field 
activities of the Service. All of these make financial reports to the Division of 
Finance which consolidates these reports and issues financial statements. 

The Division is one of the official accounting points and maintains the official 
detailed ailotment accounts for all headquarters activities of the Service, in- 
cluding the Bureau of Medical Services and the Bureau of State Services. 

Accounting documents flow to the accounting points from all activities in their 
respective areas which have been alloted funds to carry on their activities. 
Financial reports go from the accounting points to the activities serviced by them. 
Personnel at all the various organization levels at one time or another prepare 
accounting documents such as vouchers, obligating documents, contracts, etc., 
which are reflected in the official accounts at the accounting point, but they do 
not keep the official accounts. In some instances, however, they keep memo- 
randum reords which consist of a simple running account of obligations in order 
for them to have a working knowledge of balances in allotments. 
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The Division prepares servicewide fiscal instructions and surveys fiscal opera- 
tions throughout the Service. It has an internal audit staff which conducts com- 
prehensive audits of all Service installations. It maintains general ledger ac- 
eounts for the entire Service, and maintains apportionment accounts for all 
appropriations. It prepares payrolls and maintains all related records for all 
headquarters activities and many personnel attached to headquarters offices but 
who work on field assignments. It handles transportation vouchers, freight and 


express bills for the entire Service. 


Duplication of staff at various levels 

Beeause of civil-service nomenclature, there will appear in the personnel 
schedules for the departmental and field services job titles which give the im- 
pression that there is duplication of work at various levels of organization. 
Examples are financial management officer, budget analyst, and accountant, A 
budget analyst in the Bureau of State Services is there to assist the Bureau 
Ohief in the preparation of his estimates. A budget analyst in the Division of 
Finance does his work to enable the Surgeon General to relate the value and 
urgency of one activity to other activities. Accountants appear in the personnel 
schedules because they are located at the 35 official accounting points of the 
Service. In fact, in those instances where appearances of duplication show 
up in the schedules or in organization charts, the work done is different, and is 
done for a different purpose. 

Constant vigilance is maintained to prevent duplication of effort in the Di- 
vision’s relationships with the Budget Office of the Department and with the 
various organizational “nits of the Service. 


DIVISION OF PERSONNEL 


The Division of Personnel plans, directs, and coordinates the personnel man- 
agement programs of the Service for both civil-service and commissioned 
personnel. It advises the Surgeon General on all phases of personnel manage- 
ment, representing him on personnel management matters both inside and out- 
side the Service. The Division also provides leadership, guidance, and assistance 
to bureaus, divisions, and field stations on personnel management programs, 
policies, and practices. 

Operation of the Division is complicated by the two personne! systems ad- 
ministered, one for commissioned officers completely centralized, the other for 
civil-serviee personnel ; by the complex nature of Service programs; and by the 
fact that personnel are located all over the globe. 

Headquarters.—The employees of the Division provide all staff and operational 
services for the commissioned officers of the Service; all staff work of a develop- 
mental, research, and evaluational nature for the civil-service employees of the 
Service; and directly process actions for the full-time civil-service personnel 
who are under headquarters appointing authority. 

In addition the Division must perform for the highly specialized commissioned 
corps not only the services customarily furnished by agency personnel offices, 
but also those performed by the Civil Service Commission for personnel offices 
managing civil-service personnel exclusively, e. g., promulgation of regulations, 
development of standards and examinations for appointment and promotion, 
and operation of a retirement system, 

Field.—In the field personnel workers are engaged in operational personnel 
activities at the 21 major stations of the Service which have decentralized ap- 
pointing authority. The numerous small stations, at which it is uneconomical 
to maintain personnel staffs, are serviced by headquarters. 


Duplication of staff at various levels 

All personnel positions in headquarters are located in the Division of Per- 
sonnel and are paid from this appropriation. The work done in field personnel 
offices—recruiting, appointing, classifying positions, training, personnel relations 
activities, ete., although of the same kind as that carried on in the Division for 
certain civil-service employees, is for a separate group of personnel, and there 
is no duplication of this work at headquarters. 


DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


The Division’s work is essentially staff and advisory in nature although some 
services have uniform applicability throughout; each of the three operating 
bureaus are provided either by the division or under the division’s auspices. 
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Purchasing and contracting services are handled as near to the scene of 
operations as possible with respect to field stations of the Service. This Division 
screens only those purchase documents involving restricted commodities, such as 
printing equipment, microfilm and filing equipment, automobiles, electric type- 
writers, and so on; and contracting is handled as a service for all of head- 
quarters by a single contracting officer located in this division. Public Health 
Service purchasing and contracting activities are based upon delegations of 
authority made on behalf of the Surgeon General by the Chief of the Division, 
supported by staff cuidance and procedural instructions issued by the Division. 
This is further reinforced by a continuing review of supply activities in the field, 
a commodity standards and cataloging program, and by corollary activities in 
the area of property management. 

Property management is concerned primarily with the development and 
administration of policies and procedures governing decentralized property 
management activities in the Service. This division provides facilities for intra- 
Service and intra-departmental screening and utiliaztion of property available 
for reassignment, and directs transfers and disposals of excess and surplus 
property. It maintains centralized records and controls for restricted items, 
and serves as the national accountable office for the Service. 

Printing and forms management services are supplied centrally at head- 
quarters. Contract field printing is procured locally by the field stations, after 
approval through this division. 

Records management is maintained as a staff function of this division but 
operations and services in connection with this are handled by the bureaus and 
divisions concerned. 

Document controls for the Surgeon General’s directives and policy napers are 
part of the staff services supplied by this division to the immediate Office of the 
Surgeon General. 

Many office and housekeeping services are provided by the department, but 
space planning and travel services within the Service are supplied by personnel 
of this division. 


Duplication of staff at various levels 


Because of the universal need at all levels of the Public Health Service and 
because these services are variably coming from outside contractors, other Gov- 
ernment agencies, the Department, elements of this Division, and in some in- 
stances from the bureans themselves, the activities involved are mentioned in 
organization charts and job descriptions at all levels. But the implication varies 
at each level of the organization. Personnel at division or bureau operating levels 
are concerned almost wholly in forecasting and requesting sunnlies, services and 
equinment for use in nrogram operations. Personnel in this Division acting for 
the Surgeon General direct, manage and balance the procurement and use of the 
supplies, services and eaninment among the operating bureaus. They do this by 
screenines requests, by checking justifications against standards, by interpreting 
policies laid down by other agencies of Government and the Department and hy 
establishing nolicies and practices required to discharge the Surgeon General’s 
responsibilities in these areas. Thev regulate the custody of these goods and 
services to avoid misuse or nonnse. Thev renort for the Surgeon General on the 
ntilization and status of equipment, to the other staff arms of the Surzeon Gen- 
eral, to the Department. and to other Government agencies. Thus. this Division 
either provides the services centrally or authorizes on behalf of the Surgeon 
General their provision from other sources. Tt interprets policies, sets standards, 
and enides the bnreans and divisions in providing their own services and facili- 
ties. In all of this no other division or burean. nor the Denartment, mav as 
adequately support the Surgeon General in discharging his full resnons'bility 
for administering the Public Health Service pursuant to section 201 of the Public 
Health Service Act of July 1, 1944. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE SuRGEON GENERAT. FOR INFORMATION 


PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Tt is the view of the Public Health Service that nublic information activities 
are an integral part of administration, and that responsibility for public infor- 
mation prozrams must coincide with administrative responsibility for program. 
Since the Surgeon General is responsible, under the direction and snnervision 
of the Secretary. for administering the work of the Public Health Service, it 
follows that he should be responsible for information activities of the Service. 
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This responsibility is discharged through the Office of the Assistant to the Sur- 
geon General for Information. 

The functions of this Office fall, generally into two categories—direct opera- 
tions and coordinating and advisory service. 

Direct operational activities are fourfold: (1) To clear, on behalf of the Sur- 
veon General, for policy and, when necessary, for editorial content and treat- 
ment all reports, articles, scripts, publications, releases, motion pictures and 
exhibits prepared for professional or for general use; (2) to carry on public 
information activities for the Office of the Surgeon General; (3) to handie infor- 
mation matters which are servicewide or which cannot be readily handled by a 
single division or bureau, and (4) to perform public information work for the 
divisions of the Public Health Service which do not otherwise have access to 
information services. 

Coordinating and advisory functions are performed in relationship to the 
bureau information officers. These functions include: 

1. Interpreting Public Health Service policy as it has to do with information 
activities ; 

2. Counseling with bureau information staffs on the development of long-range 
programs; 

8. Advising the bureau information officers, and through them, division infor- 
mation officers, in the development of the most effective media ; 

4. Coordinating bureau information activities to avoid duplications and to 
assure the broadest possible Service applications in the utilization of a given 
media ; 

5. Representing the Surgeon General on information activities undertaken in 
cooperation with national voluntary organizations, professional groups, ete. 

6. Maintaining liaison with the Office of Publication and Reports of the De- 
partment, and through that Office, with other constituents of the Department 
and other Federal agencies on informational matters. 


PUBLIC INQUIRIES BRANCH 


This Branch, the personnel of which represents almost four-fifths of the per- 
sonnel total of the Office of the Assistant to the Surgeon General for Informa- 
tion, occupies the unique position of representing the entire Public Health Serv- 
ice in its relation with the ultimate consumer of public health services—the 
individual citizen. During the past year, it has processed nearly 60,000 inquiries 
which involve areas of interest as extensive and as complex as the entire field 
of publie health itself. 

These inquiries are referred to the Branch, rather than to individual programs, 
because in each case the inquiry either cuts across the program interests of 
two or more operating divisions, or relates to a subject on which the Service 
has no program, 

The Branch appraises the inquirers’ needs and coordinates suitable informa- 
tion and materials from all parts of the Service, and, for additional help, refers 
the inquirer to his own local and State health department and, where appro- 
priate, supplies information about other specific sources of help. 


EFFECT OF FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


Senator Tyr. You may go back down to where you left off in your 
statement. 

Mr. Hartow. The reduction in personal services has been partially 
offset by pay increases required by law and increased costs of supplies, 
equipment, materials, and other expense items. Although the appro- 
priations to the Public Health Service have been reduced, the com- 
plexities of its operations have increased, due in part to the expan- 
sions in medical research. 

The services provided under this head have been reduced to a point 
below that needed to insure efficient administration. The result of 
further reductions would be a decline to performance by rote, con- 
trasted with effective operation resulting from the application of 
improved methods which can only be accomplished if people have time 
to devote to improving performance. 
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That coneludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be glad to 
try to answer any other queries you may have. 


SCIENTISTS AND PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Ture. The Public Health Service is authorized in section 
208 (g) of the Public Health Service Act to appoint at salaries up to 
$15,000 not more than 30 scientists and professional personnel. Please 
furnish for the record a list of the number now on the rolls, the indi- 
viduals and their assignments. 


Mr. Harwow. Yes, sir. most of those are at the Nationa] Institutes 
of Health. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


Appointments pursuant to sec. 208 (g) of PHS Act 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


lic aueuntctiate 


Organization | Position and annual salary Name 
ip 

Clinical Center. ; ...| Chief, Pathologic Anatomy | 

Department ($15,000). 


Chief, Clinical Pathology | Dr. George Williams. 
Department ($15,000). | 


Dr. Harold Stewart. 


National Institute of Mental Health Scientific Director ($15,000)...| Dr. Seymour Kety. 
Clinical Director ($15,000) | Dr. Robert Cohen. 
Psychologist ($14,000) | Dr. David Shakow. 
National Institute of Neurological Dis- | Institute Director ($15,000)....| Dr. Pearce Bailey. 
eases and Blindness. | 
Clinical Director ($12,000). Dr. Milton Shy. 
| Neurosurgeon ($12,000) Dr. Maitland Baldwin, 


Chief, Laboratory of Neuro- | Dr. William Windle. 
anatomical Services 
($15,000). 


National Institute of Arthritis and | Scientific Director ($15,000)__.| Dr. DeWitt Stetten, Jr. 
Metabolic Diseases 
| Biophysicist (electron micro- | Dr. Ralph Wyekoff (now com- 
seopy) ($15,000). mitted to accept position, but 
not yet on duty). 
Clinieal Director ($15,000) __ _- Dr. Joseph Bunim. 
National Heart Institute Scientific Director | Dr. Robert Berliner. 


Chief, Laboratory of Chemical | Dr. Bernard Brodie. 
Pharmacology ($13,000) | 
Nationa) Cancer Institute Scientific Director ($15,000) | Dr. G. Burroughs M ider. 
| | 





BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 





Communicable Disease Center, Atlanta- | Chief Epidemiologist ($14,000)_| Dr. Alexander B. Langmuir. 
Ga. 


Toxicology Section, Occupational Health | Chief Toxicologist ($14,000)__..| Dr. Herbert E. Stockinger. 
Field, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engiveering | Director of Research ($14,000).| Dr. Leslie A. Chambers, 
Center, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SCHOOLING OF DEPENDENTS OF PERSONNEL ABROAD 


Senator Tre. Our attention has been directed just recently to a 
situation. It seems that certain Public Health Service commissioned 
officers assigned overseas, in Europe, do not receive an allowance as do 
the personnel of the armed services. And it seems that these officers 
with children who must attend the services’ school must pay $250 
or so tuition for each child. This hardly seems equitable. Others 
in uniform are given allowances and receive free education for their 
children while the officers of the Public Health Service receive no 
allowance and must pay tuition for the education of their children. 
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Do you care to comment on that now, or do you want to make a 
statement available for the record? 

Dr. Dearrne. I believe we should submit a more detailed report 
than I am prepared to give at this point. Due to the fact that the 
Public Health Service Commissioned Corps operates under our own 
act, there are other acts governing the administration of the other 
uniformed services which are tailormade to their functions. But 
there aré some minor differences and sometimes inequities that we and 
the Congress have in general tried to work out and correct. This is 
one. We will be very happy to submit a statement to you as to just 
how this comes about. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR SCHOOLING oF DEPENDENTS OF PuBLic HEALTH S&kvics 
PrRSONNEL 


Current law makes no provision authorizing the expenditure of Government 
funds to pay for the primary and secondary schooling of dependents of Public 
Health Service commissioned officers and employees serving overseas. Such 
authority, however, is provided in amounts not exceeding an average of $225 
per student, for the dependents of military and civilian personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Defense stationed in foreign countries, when the Secretary of the -De- 
partment concerned finds that schools, if any, available in the locality are 
unable to provide adequately for the education of such dependents. (Public 
Law 179, 838d Cong., sec. 614.) 

Public Health Service personnel in a number of cases, serve overseas in the 
same localities with military and civilian personnel of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps and commissioned officers of the Public Health Service 
are paid under the pay scales applicable to all members of the uniformed serv- 
ices and hold grades comparable to those held by officers of such services. There- 
fore, it is particularly difficult for Public Health Service personnel to understand 
why Department of Defense personnel receive an allowance for the primary 
and secondary schooling of their dependents whereas they receive no such 
allowances. 

In order to equalize this benefit and to provide a reasonable allowance for 
Public Health Service personnel, it is suggested that the opening paragraph of 
that part of the Appropriations Act appropriating funds for the Public Health 
Service be amended in pertinent part as follows: 

“* * * including * * * and expenses for primary and secondary schooling 
for dependents of personnel of the Service stationed outside the continental 
limits of the United States in amounts not exceeding an average of $225 per 
student, when the Surgeon General finds that schools, if any, available in the 
locality, are unable to provide adequately for the education of such dependents.” 

The Public Health Service currently has 77 commissioned officers and 62 civil- 
service employees serving outside the continental limits of the United States 
who would be eligible for this allowance. It is estimated that each officer and 
employee has, on an average, 1.2 children who are undergoing primary or 
secondary schooling. It is therefore estimated that the annual maximum cost 
of this schooling to the Government would approximate $38,000. In actuality 
this figure is a maximum figure and would be substantially less because of the 
fact that many officers and employees are serving in localities where primary 
and secondary schooling would be determined to be adequate. 


METHOD OF CORRECTION OF INEQUITIES 


Senator Tryp. How could we help erase the inequities if it was 
found that it was a good thing to change? It does not seem that one 
side should be at such a disadvantage in comparison with other 
individuals. 

Dr. Deartna. It would take legislation by an amendment to our act, 
or something else, and T should like to correct that if I am in error. 
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Sometimes such things have been taken care of by appropriation 
language. 

Senator Tuyr. That is the reason we bring it up. If we get this 
thing cleared up so that jit is absolutely understandable and if. there 
is any inequity and if someone is at a disadv: antage in comparison 
with others, then the language of the bill should so be written to cor 
rect that. 

Dr. Deartne. We will be most happy to provide you with what seems 
to us a possible solution. 

Senator Tuys. Thank you. 


SERVICE AND SUPPLY FUND 


Last year you requested and received additional capital funds for 
the service and supply fund. The House report was critical of a 
condition for testing at your supply center. What can you report to 
the committee now es this testing ? 

Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, the $200,000 that you referred to at 
the beginning of your statement has been used to set up operations 
under this fund at the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda. 
I might say that since that report appeared, or rather when it ap- 
pe ared it causes a great deal of activity on the part of certain organiza- 
tions of the Government. There were 1 or 2 investigators in the Bur- 
eau of the Budget that went down and examined that operation. A 
couple of people from the Department headquarters went down and 
examined the operation, and I think that a couple from the General 
\ccounting Office went down. If there was any criticism of that 
operation from any of these groups, we never received it. We do 
know that the people who went down from the Secretary’s Office 
gave it their blessing. 


TESTING OPERATIONS AT PERRY POINT 


It develops, too, that about 30 percent of the medical supplies which 
are used in the clinical center, the research center in Bethesda, in the 
care of patients out there are procured from the Perry Point station. 
The National Institutes of Health investigated the situation down 
there with respect to whether or not the testing being done there would 
be adequate for their purposes, or whether they should set up inde- 
pendent testing operations of their own. They concluded that our 
operation there would meet their requirements, except in some isolated 
instance where very exacting measurements would be needed because 
of the research aspect of the particular medicinal preparation they 

were using. We feel that it is thoroughly justified. 

I do not have it with me, but we did furnish for the House a rather 
detailed statement of what the testing operations at Perry Point con- 
sisted of during the past year, what they had rejected as a result of 
this testing, and things of that nature which I shall be glad to supply 
for your committee if you want it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


OPERATIONS OF THE TESTING LABORATORY 


Approximately 1,190 inspections were made on various dental supplies and 


equipment, hospital supplies and equipment, drugs, chemicals, and miscellaneous 
pharmaceutical supplies. 
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From the inspections, it was determined that 375 items needed further examina- 

on and necessary tests were performed. Items tested included cloth, hospital 

ents, hypodermi¢e needles and syringes, clinical and rectal thermometers, 
irugs, chemicals, and pharmaceutical supplies. 

Testing operations resulted in the rejection of 25 separate items including 
pajama coats, formaldehyde solution, operating turbins, unbleached muslin, hypo- 
iermic syringes, silver nitrate crystals, and other similar items, In one instance, 
it was discovered that the item received was dihydrostreptomycin rather than 
the item ordered, streptomycin. 

After rejections, claims were made against the vendors and proper adjustments 
yr replacements were made. 


Senator Ture. I think we had better have it so that we can reflect 
it in this report here. 

Dr. Deartne. Might I add, Mr. Chairman, this testing is, in our 
view, part of the normal inspection procedure which goes with pro- 
‘urement. When you buy something, you inspect it for conformity 
with specifications, and in purchasing pharmaceutic: als and laboratory 
materials, that involves some laboratory checks. Rather than any- 
thing unusual, it is, we feel, part of our responsibility in accounting for 

expenditure of public funds, to procure materials, and to check 
their conformance with the labels. 

Senator Ture. Is there anything further? 

Mr. Harwow. If I may go back to salaries and expenses, I do want 
to make a plea for your sympathetic consideration for this item. 


OVERTIME SITUATION 


We have men such as the Surgeon General, Dr. Dearing, the medical 
officer who deals as a staff officer with programs in the Office of the 
Surgeon General, the executive officer, and others who put in from 
70 to 80 hours a week, every week. Some of the rest of us put in a lot 
of hours of overtime. I am not objecting to overtime per se, because 
I think people in our position should count it a privilege that we are 
so much in de mand and have to put in extra hours. But, nevertheless, 
that kind of thing, kept up week after week and month after month, 
is rather wearing on men. 

Senator Ture. Also on the families, if I may add. 

Mr. Hartow. I am sure if we could give a little more staff service 
to these men, that they would not have to work so hard. 

Senator Ture. I am absolutely sincere about this. Would it be 
possible to ever lessen the load because you are conscientious? That 
is one reason why you assumed the 1 esponsibility. I am not speaking 
for myself in the office that I have. Personally, I do not use all the 
funds that are made available to me as a legislative member. I could 
hire additional help, but if I did hire additional help, I don’t know 
how I could get that additional help to take the burdens off my desk 
so as to allow me freer time because I am afraid I would be there 
nevertheless just the same as this morning. 

Last evening I received a telephone call from the Secretary of 
Agriculture and I wanted to see him. So I went to his office. The 
result was that I just cut my own office time an hour short this 
morning. I have got to make that up. I find myself doing that right 
along. I cannot detail anybody to do some of these things which I 
commit myself to do, knowing full well it is going to crowd my 
schedule before the day or week is over. 
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T am afraid that is about what you do. If you had additional help, 
I think both you and Dr. Dearing would just go right ahead and only 
sleep about so many hours and the rest of the time, night and day, 
would find you still at the job. I have seen it in public life. No one 
fully understands or appreciates it outside of the circles of public 
life. I saw it in the executive offices in my term as Governor in the 
State administration. 

I have certainly come to see it more down here. It matters not 
whether it is in your office or in Mrs. Hobby’s office. We are all 
working you might say from the time that we physically get up in 
the morning until the wee hours of the night when we must retire in 
order to get the amount of sleep that the body must have. I see it on 
the part of everyone and there is no escaping it. 

if you got additional help, I am afraid you would still be doing 
oractically what would seem to the average person to be super- 
impossible detailed work day in and day out, month after month, and 
year after year as you men do it. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL ASSISTANTS 


Dr. Dearne. I feel very keenly about this. I am sure you do, too. 
I feel very keenly not only from the standpoint of myself and my 
personal job in administration, but as a physician and with respect 
to the strain and the health problem because of the hard-working 
administrator. Certainly Mr. Harlow and the Surgeon General and 
I and our immediate staff see many problems which we don’t get to 
turn our hands to. So I think you are perhaps correct in saying we 
would continue to work harder but we could work better. If our 
assistance is diminished, it means we will do a less effective job. To 
have adequate help enables us to do a more effective job. There are 
things that other people could do, had we the people. 

Senator Toyz. What kind of people would you want? What classi- 
fication would you want? Would you want a skilled type of assistant ? 


MORB PHYSICIANS NEEDED 


Dr. Drartnc. We need more physicians. We need at least two addi- 
tional people in our office and more experts. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean stenographers or administrative assist- 
ants, or what would be their classification? I am just exploring this 
with you. 

I cited my own personal experience because there is a certain amount 
of mail that has to come in on my desk. I do not care if I have two 
people out in the outer room doing nothing. They could not take this 
certain type of mail from my desk. I have got to do that. 

Dr. Drarrnc. There are certain things that one cannot delegate. 

Senator Ture. That is what I am trying to say. I couldn’t delegate 
it no matter what qualification or type of personnel I had about me. 

Dr. Drartna. We could do a better job in the Public Health Service 
for the Secretary and for our Bureaus and for the public with a little 
better and higher caliber help. It is not possible to wave a wand and 
bring in people who can be of assistance to us and help share the load 
overnight. It is a training process. We pull in from the Bureau staff 
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as well as from outside reernitment, but that leaves a vacuum there 
when we pull somebody out. 

An example has been in the information field where the Secretary 
lost her Director of Information and borrowed one from us on what 
has turned out to be so far a permanent or semipermanent basis, the 
one being our Chief of Information. We had to make our assistant 
chief, acting. We have had to borrow one from one of our bureaus 
also on a semipermanent basis because of that. 

Senator Ture. You just do not have sufficient funds so that you pro- 
ceed to put someone in there permanently. Is that right? 

Dr. Deartne. The Secretary’s Office is underfinanced. We help out 
there. The Bureaus help us out in the Surgeon General’s Office. 

Mr. Hartow. I appreciate very much your statements about this. 
I dothink, as Dr. Dearing has indicated, if we did have available a few 
more high-grade jobs in the Surgeon General’s Office, we might make 
it possible for him not to have to carry around a young trunk which he 
calls a briefcase. 

Senator Ture. The reason I made mention of it was that I just won- 
dered whether you could take that away from one of you ambitious 
people, take that briefcase away and empty it no matter how many 
people you had around. I just believe you gentlemen would continue 
to do everything that you physically could do. You probably would 
carry that briefcase well filled up regardless of whether you had addi- 
tional help. Of course, it isn’t answering your question. 

Dr. Deartna. It isn’t all help in our office; it is help in the staff. 

Senator Tarr. How many money would you have to have addi- 
tionally to that administrative fund there in order to alleviate some of 
that tension that I know exists? 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET POLICY 


Mr. Hartow. Mr. Chairman, may I preface my remarks by saying 
we just received from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget a new 
issuance on budget policy and procedures. We very definitely are not 
permitted to offer or present an estimate to Congress or to ask for 
an inerease in the budget. 

Senator Ture. That is the one reason why I asked you the questions 
because I know that you are supposed to stay within what you have 
agreed upon and what is presented. I was just taking you afield, by 
raising these points and fortunately we had a couple of minutes here 
for the simple reason that we moved along rapidly this morning and 
started on schedule. We will be able to sit back and discuss a few of 
these questions. 

We do have an entirely different proposition here inasmuch as we 
received this telephone message about a change in the funds. There- 
fore, I believe you have to take this and reexamine it. If you want 
to submit an answer to my question where I specifically said, “What 
would you recommend ?” that would be necessary here in order that we 
could give to you administrators the necessary assistant that will aid 
in emptying some of that briefcase you have reference to, you may 
do so. 

Mr. Hariow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Ture. How much was requested of the Budget Bureau for 


that item? That was before we had that revised fund. However, 


the hospital fund would not fall into your category. 


Mr. Hariow. It was $35,000 in excess of the amount that is in the 


budget. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you requested $35,000 more tha 
what came out as a recommendation ¢ 

Mr. Hariow. Yes, sir. I am sure I have that figure here some 
where, but I cannot find it now. 

Senator Tuyr. If that $35,000 were granted, what type of person 
nel would be employed using that money ¢ 


Mr. Hariow. Those would be for the most part two high-grade 


men, most likely in the medical field with secretaries. 

Senator Tuyr. You would want medically qualified or trained 
men. They would be doctors? 

Mr. Hanrtow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. You would take about two of them and those doc- 
tors would be working in the Health Service or in the detailed office 
administrative function on health matters which would leave both 
the Surgeon General and Dr. Dearing free of so much of that technical 
detailed service? 

Mr. Harrow. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. I do not know but what you have a pretty fair sug- 
gestion. We will bring it to the attention of the subcommittee when 
we are marking up the bill. 


RECRUITING MATFERIALS 


Dr. Dearrne. Another need is in the personnel field and in the re- 
cruiting of physicians and nurses which are in short supply. We have 
had to scrounge around and get some help and are putting on more 
time on it that we should have to prepare an adequate and up-to-date 
recruiting group of materials for the information of potential medical 
graduates and nurses. That is another example of a crying need 
which we are behind on and which I personally have been devoting a 
little time to. 

Senator Ture. Let us bring this question up. If you wish to sub- 
mit to me or for the record just a specific statement in answer to these 
questions that I have asked “What type of personnel would you want,” 
and if you had additional sums of money, you may do that. You have 
made mention of the nurses health or training program. Let us em- 
body in that statement that information and we will furnish it for 
the record. Then when the full subcommittee takes the question up 
in the general markup of the bill, we will discuss it and see what we 
can do. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR OFFICE OF THE SURGHON GENERAL 


A medical officer is needed to serve as the chief medical consultant to the 
Surgeon General on the medical aspects of civil defense and disaster problems. 
This physician must have an intimate knowledge of State and local public health 
work and the Pubiic Health Service regional offices so that he will be in a position 
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to develop service policies on civil defense and disaster activities. He will serve 
as a focus for the dissemination for medical information relative to all types of 
disasters to the component parts of the Public Health Service. He will serve 
as liaison and consultant with other governmental and professional organiza- 
tions on medical matters which deal with peacetime and wartime emergencies. 
Specifically, he will work with the Office of Defense Mobilization on their program 
to develop adequate supplies of blood and blood substitutes. He will work with 
the Federal Civil Defense Administration, Atomic Energy Commission, Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Red Cross on the medical aspects of natural disasters 
and wartime disasters including the medical aspects of defense against special 
weapons which might be encountered. This will include atomie warfare, bio- 
logical warfare, and chemical warfare. 

Another medical officer is needed to head up a recruitment program for doctors 
and nurses. In order to meet its needs, the Public Health Service must have an 
effective recruitment program based on the full time effort of a competent medical 
officer who can tap the sources of supply, such as medical schools, schools of 
nursing, private practice, industry, preparatory universities and schools, pro- 
fessional organizations, and responsible lay groups. 

Currently, the Public Health Service is short about 200 physicians and a like 
number of nurses. These doctors and nurses are needed in our National Insti- 
tutes of Health and the recently opened Clinical Center; in the field of public 
health in programs to prevent and contro! heart disease, cancer, mental disease, 
venereal disease, tuberculosis, diabetes, acute communicable diseases, and others ; 
for assignment to health missions under Foreign Operations Administration in 
Asia and Latin America; for assignment to Europe to provide medical examina- 
tions to aliens seeking admission to this country under the Emergency Refugee 
Relief Act; to engage in civilian defense activities: and for assignment to 
medical care facilities to serve legal beneficiaries, the United States Coast Guard, 
the Bureau of Prisons medical services, and to the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

During periods of acute manpower shortage, the problem of personnel turnover 
takes on critical significance. Always, when demand exceeds supply, opportuni- 
ties outside Government offer monetary inducements with which the Service 
cannot compete. This situation demands that the Service be equipped to seek 
out and recruit professional personnel whose primary interest lies in the job 
to be done and goals to be attained. 

Although the problem of recruitment is most acute among physicians and 
nurses, there is a need for recruitment effort to reach dentists, sanitary engi- 
neers, scientists, and other professional disciplines which comprise integral 
components of the Public Health Service staff. 

This recruitment job requires that the Service have a top level physician to 
devote his efforts to the problem. 

Costs involved are as follows: 


1. For emergency planning activities: 
Salaries: 


DEOGIORT TOC satan deeinienncannen See 
Secretary —.---. a ‘ iinet 3, 410 
Travel _.-- bak eden will Sel cc lt I icles 1, 000 

Total bs inkhad sn iit eid tila teaaelateainii sia _. $14, 940 


2. For recruitment activities: 
Salaries: 


| ee a ee 10, 530 











Secretary ~.---.--- hts ailen Liechis nltitlhcaass tin false adits able 3, 410 
Recruitment materials and printing_._._._--___--- 4, 500 
POI alld ddd necktie ates cece eee 2, 000 
I OB i i 20, 440 
neil tate ch. cts dintitienss ins cndtinanescombpatenngivn 35, 380 


Senator Tuyr. We will now recess until tomorrow at 10 a. m. in 
room F-39. 

(Whereupon, at 11:40 a. m., Thursday, May 6, 1954, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene Friday, May 7, 1954, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, MAY 7, 1954 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Robertson. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusitic Heatru SERVICE 
OPERATING EXPENSES, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


STATEMENT OF DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. 
SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY 
SURGEON GENERAL; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


National Institutes of Health, operating expenses: For the activities of the 
National Institutes of Health, not otherwise provided for, including research 
fellowships and grants for research projects pursuant to section 301 of the act; 
not to exceed $1,000 for entertainment of visiting scientists when specifically 
approved by the Surgeon General; erection of temporary structures; and grants 
of therapeutic and chemical substances for demonstrations and research; 
$4,675,000: Provided, That the Surgeon General is authorized to advance to this 
appropriation from other appropriations to the Public Health Service such 
amounts as are determined to be necessary for the foregoing purposes and for 
activities performed on a centralized basis: Provided further, That the Surgeon 
General is authorized to operate facilities at the National Institutes of Health 
for the sale of meals to employees and others at rates determined by him to be 
sufficient to recover the cost of such operation and the proceeds thereof shall be 
credited to this appropriation. 
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imounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 





Appropriation or estimat $16, 598, 750 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotior 1 further development of 
vocat il education, Office of Education,’”’ pursuant to 
Public Law 286 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 16, 598, 750 
Reimbursements from non-Federal source 
Reimbursements fro ther account 2, 943, 078 





Total available for ob! 19, 541, 828 





Unobligated balance, estimated savir 542, 263 
Obligations incurred 18, 999, 565 
Comparative transfer t 
“Arthritis and metabolic disease activities, Public Healt 
Ser cf 
Direct obligations 4, 288, 227 
Reimbursable obligations 47, 001 
“Microbiology activities, Public Health Service’’ 
Direct obligatio 5, 330, 714 
Reimbursable obligation 202, 929 
“Neurology and blindne wtivities, Publi Healtt 
Service” 1, 445, 547 
“S 4 venses, Office of the General Counsel, Office 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfar 2, 879 
( r bursable ot i ransferred from other 
1, 628, 206 
Total obligations 9, 310, 474 
NoTrE Reimbursements f non-Federal sources at e reflect anticipate 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1953 actual 
D O 
Approy ate 1 
Gi 
t $4, 243, 32 
Rese I 98, 198 
Dire eration Ot t me ions 1 R 
ea . ens nd training grant 547. 600 
lappro t l 4, O89, 120 
Re burse ( s fro non-F¢ rce 
Dire “ Rese 
Total ect obligat 4, 989, 120 
Obligat J ( I ¢ ts Fro Other 
i 
2. D erat 
Resear 16, 343 
b oO f t 
I ! rese 
(2) Ad f 
lotal obligations p out of reim 
eme ( nts_. 4, 321, 354 
rotal obligations 9, 310, 474 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 1, 323 








Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employee SSH 
A verage salaries and grad 
General schedule grad 
A verage salary $4, 167 
A verage grade GS-5.6 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary $3, 005 
A verage grade CPC-4.3 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 360 





1954 estimate 


$4, 675, 000 


5, 250 
4, 680, 250 


150, 000 
7, 090, 300 


11, 920, 550 


11, 920, 550 


11, 920, 550 
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1954 estimate 


$4, 000, 000 


124, 000 
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1955 estimate 


$4, 675, 00 


4, 675, O01 
246, 00K 
9, 191, OOK 


14, 112, 00 


14, 112, O01 


14, 112, 00 


n sale of meal 


1955 estimat 


$4, 000, 00 
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246, 000 
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39, 000 
700, 000 
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14, 112. 000 


1955 estimat 


$3, 905 
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$2, 925 
CPC+H.1 
$3, 663 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimat 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions $3, 465, 422 $5, 967, 391 $7, 460, 564 
Other positions 34, 691 85, 300 70, 800 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 16, 528 23, 973 28. GOO 
Payment above basic rates 79, 468 109, 100 140. 900 

Total personal service obligations 3, 506, 109 6, 185, 764 7 164 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds 





01 Personal services 461, 300 472, 500 169. 000 
02 Travel 41. 738 43. 000 43. 000 
03 Transportation of things 305 300 300 
04 Communication services 7,464 3, 250 11, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 644 600 600 
06 Printing and reproduction 7, 827 10, 000 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services 13, 900 400 100 
08 Supplies and materials 15, 859 12, 000 12, 000 
09 Equipment e 2, 518 3, 000 3, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 4, 436, 520 4, 124, 000 4,124 000 
18 laxes and assessments 1, 045 1, 200 1, 200 
otal obligations payable out of appropriated fund 4, 989, 120 4, 680, 250 4. 675. 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
01 Personal services 0, 000 82. 000 
0s Supplic and material 100. 000 164. OO 
il obligations nayabk ut of reimbu 
from non-Federal sour< . 150. 000 246. 000 
Total direct obligations 1, 989, 120 4, 830. 250 4, 9: 1, OOK 
Obligations Payable O f I hursements Fr Other 
lk 
I nai services $3, 134, 809 $5, 663, 264 $7, 150, 164 
23, 397 44, 800 64, 800 
; 10, 281 Ll, 300 22, 800 
4 Cr 40, 785 3, SOK 104, 000 
Re vice 185, 842 13. iM 46 00 
' P £ i ict 20.7090 32. 400 46. 400 
Other contractual services 138, 669 56, 300 300 
Supplic wd materials 682, 820 776, 700 1, 209, 800 
Equipment 72, 129 1, 000 67. 500 
i3' Re nds, awards nd inde ties 376 
l l'axes and assessments 10, 569 22, 900 41, 900 
Subtotal 4, 329, 386 7, 125, 664 9, 251, 364 
Deduct charges for quarters d subsistence 8, 032 35, 364 60, 364 
i ’ “ 
lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements fron 
other accounts 4, 321, 354 7, 090, 300 9, 191, 000 
Total obligations 9, 310, 474 11, 920, 550 14, 112, 000 


Senator Tuyz. The assembly will please come to order. 

The first item this morning is “Operating expenses, National Insti- 
tutes of Health” for which we have an estimate in the amount of $4, 
675,000, the amount of the current year’s appropriation. As I look at 
some of these statements here they are somewhat lengthy, and I am 
wondering if we could do this: File the statement just as if it were 
read and then you gentlemen highlight them. We would save time 
by doing it in that manner. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 
The statement of Dr. William H. Sebrell may be placed in the rec- 


ord at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. WILLIAM H. Sesrety, Jr., Drrecror oF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
oF HEALTH ON OPERATING EXPENSES 


POSTWAR MEDICAL RESEARCH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as a Nation, we are now in the 
fifth year of an expanded medical research effort. During that period there has 
been a most remarkable growth of both private and public support for medical 
research and for training medical research manpower. 

This upsurge of support is concrete evidence that the American people have 
firmly endorsed both the humanitarian and the direct economic gains to be 
achieved ultimately by medical research. We have, as a Nation, adopted by the 
force of logic and public opinion, two policies: 

Capable investigators should be supplied with the funds they need to ex- 
ploit their ideas fully. 

Additional manpower of high caliber should be trained to expand our 
national research capacity. 

In the evolution of these two lines of policy, the Congress has been a leader, 
both through establishing the structure for research in the form of national 
medical research institutes and through providing substantial appropriations to 
make the machinery operative not only in these institutes but also in nongovern- 
mental research and teaching institutions. 

in the light of these developments, we need not take time to reiterate the 
significance of the disease problems in economic terms and in terms of suffering 
among individuals and their families. 

Che time has come when it is no longer valid merely to complain of the prob 
lems created by chronic disease; we should be able to point to concrete advances 
achieved over a wide front. The concentration of brains and facilities over this 
period leads to a legitimate expectation of solid advance. 

These advances are being made, and at every level, from fundamental labora 
tory work to direct clinical application. 

The Institute directors will indicate in some detail the recent accomplishments 
of investigators throughout the Nation in their respective fields of categorical 
responsibility, but a brief check list here will indicate a tremendous vitality and 
forward surge in a wide array of fields. 

In the field of mental diseases, there are firm leads that begin to explain some 
mental disorders in terms of biochemical differences between the normal and the 
mentally ill person. This is a general development of the utmost significance. 
At the same time, advances on the psychiatric and psychological fronts are open- 
ing the way to more precise early identification of those who will and those who 
will not respond to established treatment procedures. The development of reli- 
able tests in this field will effectively multiply the efficiency of our limited man- 
power and treatment facilities. 

In heart disease, the discovery of new anti-clotting substances has resulted in 
the saving or prolonging of many lives. Drugs have been developed which can 
stop often fatal arrhythmia—irregular heart beats—and a more precise under- 
standing of cardiac failure has permitted the development of more rational 
treatment. This latter advance has not only increased the life span of countless 
eardiacs but has returned vast numbers to comfortable and profitable employment. 

In the neurological field, significant progress against epilepsy as a significant 
disease is presaged by the first fruits of research—the discovery of new drugs, 
advances in surgery, and a beginning understanding of basic biochemical defects 
which characterize this condition. The sacred scientific truism that severed 
nerves in the central nervous system cannot grow back together has been dis- 
proved, a discovery that opens a whole new field of study of great potential 
practical importance. 

In the cancer field, a positive, simple test for cervical cancer has been found. 
Of particular importance in this regard is the developing conviction, based on 
sound observations, that a detectable preinvasive condition is the rule rather 
than the exception. The disappearance of this form of cancer as a serious health 
threat now depends solely on early detection and treatment. Radioactive iso- 
topes are providing both better diagnostic techniques and better treatment for 
certain other forms of cancer. ° 

In the field of arthritis, rheumatism, and other metabolic diseases, use of 
ACTH and cortisone as treatments has been widely publicized, as have some of 
their deficiencies. Equally stimulating to medical scientists is the avenue of 
study that these and related chemicals have opened up—studies directed to- 
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ward an understanding of the underlying causes of the wide array of these 
related diseases. 

In the field of microbiology, recent advances have centered attention on viruses 
and bacteria as the cause of some chronic and degenerative diseases as well as 
acute infections. This is quite a new approach to the significance of micro- 
biological agents, and one of tremendous potential significance. 

In short, the first big national push in medical research is beginning to pay 
off even within a 5-year time span. And 5 years is a short period in medical 
research. It can be confidently predicted that the flow of productive findings will 
vrow if medical research is supported amply and wisely. 

It can also be predicted that many answers will not be found for decades. 
This is not a cause for despair, for experience has already amply shown that 
very real progress in saving lives can be made before ultimate causes are known. 

In reviewing the general status of medical research and the recent advances, 
one of the developments that emerges most clearly is the rapid extension of pro- 
ductive biochemical and biophysical studies into the medical and biological 
fields. Medical research is coming of age as a quantitative science. There is 
perhaps no more fundamental trend in medical research, and no trend which 
it is more important to encourage. 

This development must be nurtured by funds, for equipment and competencies 
from the physical sciences which are essential to these studies are expensive. 
It must be nurtured by patience, for the studies are almost infinitely complex. 
It must be nurtured by proper organization for research, because the final frui- 
tion of medically related research in the physical sciences is through a productive 
partnership with clinical research. 

Against this background of general national developments in medical research, 
we can assess developments in the programs of the National Institutes of Health. 


MAJOR PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS AT THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Development of gap areas—neurology and blindness, and arthritis 

In establishing national medical research institutes, Congress assumed that 
by setting up an organization and providing funds, research in lagging areas 
could be stimulated. 

It is gratifying to report that this assumption has proved to be sound in the 
fields of neurology and blindness, and arthritis and metabolic diseases. 

A major program development has been the rapid maturing of the Neurology 
and Blindness Institute to achieve a dimension which begins to approach the 
importance of the problem. You will recall that this Institute was established 
in 1950 and received its first appropriation in 1951. Today, it has gathered 
together a brilliant young staff and is already conducting and supporting 
significant studies in epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, cerebral palsy, and the other 
neurological and sensory disorders. The initiative and drive of this group has 
been one of the high points of the year. 

At the same time, as Dr. Bailey will report in detail, the entire field of 
neurological research throughout the Nation has been encouraged and 
invigorated. 

And all of this has gone forward not through Federal direction or control 
of individuals, institutions or organizations, but through a close collaborative 
effort. 

A comparable development has taken place in the Arthritis Institute. In 
spite of the enormous importance of the rheumatic diseases (there are now 
about 10 million victims of arthritis and rheumatism in this country), the 
public and to a degree the professional world was apathetic about these discases. 
Then, in quick succession, there came a series of events which reversed the trends. 
The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation was established to raise funds and 
lead the way in professional and public education. The National Research 
Council set up a national scientific committee to assess progress, problems and 
gaps in the field. Then there was the dramatic announcement of the discovery 
of cortisone and ACTH. Finally, under the Omnibus Medical Research Act in 
1950, the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases was established. 
In this last 3 years, using revolutionary research approaches and strengthened 
by strong private and public cooperation, it has become evident that this field, 
like neurology, has come into its own. Just several months ago there was held 
at Bethesda the first national symposium ever to be held on research and re- 
search training in the arthritis and rheumatism field. 
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Initial operations in the Clinical Center 


One of the major program developments at the National Institutes of Health, 
as you gentlemen have good reason to know, has been the opening and initial 
occupancy of the Clinical Center, I will not attempt here to recapitulate what 
this facility has meant to our research program by making it possible for us tc 
integrate laboratory and clinical investigations. Suffice it to say that the mere 
existence of this structure on our campus has had implications that reach to the 
very roots of our scientific programs. 

As might be anticipated, we have had to pay a great deal of attention during 
the past fiscal year to the sheer mechanics of moving into the Clinical Center. 
We have been concerned with such things as the timing of purchasing supplies 
and equipment, planning space occupancy to encourage integrated research ef- 
fort, establishing the policies governing care of patients and their relationships 
with the research environment, adjusting laboratory design to meet the special- 
ized needs of investigators who were not employed when the initial plans were 
made, and replanning occupancy, purchasing, and staffing schedules when con 
tractors have failed to meet specifications or deadlines. 

These may appear to be matters of detail, but we have found that the satisfac 
tory resolution of a vast array of details is in practice the only way we can pro 
gress toward our general objectives. 

The entire staff has worked hard and has been most cooperative in bearing 
with the inevitable delays and frustrations that are involved in such a compli 
cated undertaking. In the face of these problems, patients have been brought 
into the center, the medical care provided them has been excellent, and clinical 
research has begun in a}l institutes. 

One of the most important elements of our work related to the Clinical Cen- 
ter has been the establishment of good working relations with physicians in pri- 
vate practice, professional groups, and medical institutions. The good will and 
support of these groups is important in the referral of patients, in the use of con- 
sultants, and—most important—in the ability to establish and maintain the many 
kinds of formal and informal cooperative working relationships which are the 
heart of any successful medical undertaking. 

There are more than a hundred study patients in the Clinical Center today 
We anticipate that there may be over 200 by July 1. There is virtually no way in 
which this research facility resembles a general hospital (in which the patient- 
day costs can be aceurately predicated) save in the quality of medical care we 
provide. There the similarity ends. The research design may demand special 
diet, frequent tests, extra nurses, expensive medicinals, total isolation—all fac- 
tors which might be essential to research but serve to render valueless any pre 
sumptive baseline data seeking a standard by which to convert dollars into pa 
tients. It might not be amiss for me to reiterate that in the Clinical Center, the 
welfare of the patient comes first. It is to my best interest and that of the scien 
tific staff to fill the Clinical Center beds with patients and keep them filled, to the 
limit of our program needs and the resources available to us. But without expe- 
rience data, I cannot and will not stretch the limits of good medical care and dis- 
rupt the standards of good research practice in order to meet a ratio of dollars 
to beds. 


RESEARCH GRANTS, RESEARCH TRAINING, AND DISEASE CONTROL 


1. Research grants 

The basic, tested policies underlying the research grant programs have re- 
mained basically unaltered. 

We plan to continue support, not only to clinical investigations and research 
directly applicable to medicine, but also to studies which are relevant to under- 
lying problems but not immediately applicable to medicine. We consider this 
approach to be so important that—in addition to giving it support from the pro- 
grams of the various institutes—we have a program under the Division of 
Research Grants directed especially to support of basic studies which have a 
direct relationship to medicine as a whole instead of to single disease categories. 

We initiate large-scale coordinated research programs when there is a firm 
scientific consensus that this approach is profitable. 

We continue to rely heavily upon the judgment of university and other non- 
Federal scientists in assessing the worth of proposed projects, and particularly 
the caliber of men. We continue to seek general policy advice from national 
advisory councils. 
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The esteem in which the program is held in the scientific and academic worlds 
continues to be a source of satisfaction to us, as it must be to those committees of 
Congress which have sponsored our enabling legislation and assumed our con- 
tinuing support of research and research training by establishing our level of 
expenditure. 

This is not to say that we do not face problems. We have some very real ones. 
For example, we are continually assessing the extent to which the year-to-year 
project grants provide the kind of long-term stability needed for research. We 
have worked out means of providing reasonable stability and are constantly con 
sidering modifications to make the programs more satisfactory. 

As another example, we have been seriously considering whether we are com 
pensating institutions adequately for the costs that they incur when we sive 
their staffs research support. This is the perplexing indirect cost problem that 
has been with us since the program began. We are proposing a policy change 
during the coming year that will be discussed when we outline the prospects 
for fiscal year 1955. 

II. Manpower training—Fellowships, teaching grants, and training grants 

In common with all scientific fields, medical research faces the prospect of 
shortages in the future unless training now is accelerated. 

Two considerations are particularly significant in the manpower picture in 
medicine. First, the advance of medical research has been so rapid that specific 
training is required to bring the findings to the point of application. Second, 
there is an extreme shortage of people in specific fields—-of which mental health 
is perhaps the outstanding example. 

In combination, the fellowship, teeching grant, and training grant programs 
are designed to meet these problems. ‘Che Institute directors will indicate the 
specific manpower problems faced in their areas of interest, and the manner in 
which the manpower programs are tailored to meet the needs of specific fields 
III. Control grants 

It is becoming increasingly clear that much chronic disease which will strike 
millions of people can be dealt with effectively if the existence of the disease 
can be found early enough. Even without a full knowledge of cause, we now 
know more about how to halt the progress of many chronic diseases than is 
being fully applied. 

The control grants are our effort to close the gap between scientific knowledge 
and application of findings to patients. 

In this area, too, the Institute directors will tell you specifically what the 
control measures are accomplishing. 


PROGRAM DEVELOPMENTS AT NIH, FISCAL YEAR 1955, THE 1955 BUDGET PROPOSAL IN 
BROAD OUTLINI 


While the National Institutes of Health budget is complicated in detail, the 
essentials of program policy underlying the figures are simple 

The 1955 budget proposes that the total research grants, research training, 
and disease control areas be financed at a somewhat lower level than in 1954— 
$46.3 million as compared with $48.6 million 

In the direct operations of the National Institutes of Health, the 1955 budget 
is at the 1954 level, except for increases required primarily for the increased 
patient load and other research facilities in the Clinical Center contemplated 
in 1955. 

These generalizations do not apply unifornily among all the Institutes; the 
differences will be covered when the Directors explain the essentials of their 
1955 budgets. 


The year ahead at the NIH laboratories 


I. The unique opportunity and the unique problenss 

The coming fiscal year is a critical one in the development of the National 
Institutes of Health. We are attempting to work out a new approach to medi- 
cal research—integration of laboratory research with research on patients on 
a scale never before attempted. Never before in the history of medicine has 
it been possible to bring together in one place the full array of diverse talent 
that modern medical research requires. 

We owe an incalculable debt to Congress not only for making available the 
funds required for this pioneering enterprise, but also for establishing the 
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medical research institutes that give us a series of well-rounded frameworks 
on which to build our programs. 

Our responsibility, which we feel most keenly, is to make the most of the 
unique opportunity that has been given to us. Our central objective is to set 
the general policies that will result in the greatest volume of research of the 
highest caliber that can be extracted from the funds made available to us. 
This means that we have the strongest interest in economy and efficiency so that 
the research dollar will be most productive. 

The task of creating an institution where research can be truly integrated 
and productive is extremely complex and difficult. Many of the problems are 
intangible, but nevertheless of central importance. 

(a) Staff of top caliber.—Obtaining men of the highest quality is fundamental. 
Given a salary scale that is far below what industry can pay and particularly 
below the amounts that qualified clinicians can earn, we have done very well in 
attracting excellent scientists. In the 2 or 8 years ahead, we shall continue 
to fill in other key positions. Our recruitment is spread over about a 6-year 
period not only because of the care we take in selecting people, but because we 
wish our hiring to cause the minimum disturbance to medical schools, hospitals, 
and universities. 

(b) Insuring collaboration.—Ancther matter of concern to us is to create the 
general expectation that collaborative work among institutes and between clin- 
icians and laboratory people is the normal way of life. Here we are working 
against fairly prevalent attitudes. The physician often feels that the scientist 
has no understanding of patient care and hence a subordinate role in clinical 
studies. The scientist in turn often believes that the physician has no apprecia- 
tion of the experimental method and hence is not a fully competent scientific 
colleague. We have to modify these attitudes to build the kinds of research 
teams we are aiming for. 

At the same time, we have to make sure that the individual who functions best 
and has a great deal to contribute as an independent individual is given an 
adequate chance to produce. 

(c) Maintaining communication.—In viewing the evolution of the National 
Institutes of Health toward our ideal, we see the maintenance of scientific 
communication—the easy exchange of ideas and facts—as critically important. 
When people are expected to work with others whose fields are relatively strange 
to them, there has to be a common meeting ground of understanding. Even 
within one scientific field, knowledge and ideas increase so rapidly that a 
scientist is hard put to it to keep up with his field. And if he does not keep up 
with his field, he begins to be a second-rater. We feel almost a moral obligation 
to those who have chosen to throw their scientific careers in with us to provide 
the chance for growth. This is not a matter of personal satisfaction for 
scientists either, but a matter of setting the conditions which enable them to do 
their jobs well. 

An indispensable element of scientific communication is the ability to meet 
scientific colleagues. One of the differences between an inbred, sterile, research 
organization and one that is vigorous and productive is the range of contacts 
of the staff. We feel that investment of a moderate part of our appropriation in 
travel to scientific meetings pays for itself many times over. For the coming 
fiscal year, it is important that we have funds to allot to travel to scientific 
meetings in sufficient amounts so as to provide real implementation to the 
acquisition of the vital new views and information that are such an important 
stimulus to high quality research. 

(d) Institute-clinical center integration and flexibility—Another problem 
on which we continue to work is the integration of seven separate Institutes 
in a single building. This involves a delicate compromise between centralization 
of services that can be most economically and most effectively performed by a 
single clinical center organization, and retention in the Institutes of decisions— 
particularly on the research side—that must be left to the individual programs. 
This is an internal management problem that we are settling ourselves. 

In integrating research, flexibility—the ability to shift men and resources as 
the needs of specific investigations may indicate—is of key importance. Any 
impediment to our ability to push our resources quickly and easily into the areas 
of research where a stronger effort is needed will reduce the research return on 
the investment in NIH. It would, for example, be most difficult for us to conduct 
studies most effectively if our budget were arbitrarily divided into clinical and 
laboratory components and this compartmentalization were carried over into 
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program operation. There is a good deal of work that is purely clinical or purely 
laboratory, but there is also the vital area—at the heart of the concept of the 
clinical center—where freedom to move in either direction is essential. We are 
mose appreciative that the congressional budget gives us this degree of freedom, 
and we intend to show by results that the action is wise. 

In terms of general development of the research program at NIH, the budget 
provides for the activation of 3506 beds by the end of fiscal year 195. We believe 
that the clinical-care funds and the research funds to be so balanced in the budget 
that we can both take good care of this number of patients and build a sound 
research program around them. Of course, the welfare of the patients comes 
first, and we will always keep the number of patients within our capacity to 
provide the best medical care. 

IIT. Evolution of clinical research 

As the number of patients increases, each Institute will move progressively 
to include a type of research where groups of patients with similar diagnoses 
and other characteristics are the basis for clinical studies. To date, a substan- 
tial portion of the clinical research has had to be on a series of individual 
patients. The group approach will not only speed investigations, but make them 
more effective, 

At the same time, specific clinical studies will become more detailed, complex 
and refined. During the current fiscal year, the depth of most studies was limited 
by operating problems associated with inaugurating patient care and by the fact 
that some key investigators had not yet been recruited. 

III. Prospective developments in the grant programs 

(A) Research grants.—The medical-research talent and facilities of the 
Nation are not yet receiving support at the optimum level from the scientific 
viewpoint. The budget proposal for 1955 in the research grants field—a total of 
$27.7 million—is not a proposal that will move the Nation forward toward attain- 
ment of the optimum level. In this period of fiscal strain, the general economic 
effects of Federal expenditures as well as research considerations must of course 
be taken into account in setting medical research grant levels. 

We all look forward to the day when heavy domestic and foreign defense 
expenditures can diminish so that a greater share of the product of our economy 
can be devoted to health and other areas of productive effort. Meanwhile, we 
can improve the program by paying careful attention to the way we handle the 
funds. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1955, we hope to make an administrative adjustment 
of minor importance in total budgetary terms, but of substantial importance to 
scientists and the institutions with which they are affiliated. This change is an 
increase from a maximum of 8 percent to a maximum of 15 percent in the pro- 
portion of a research grant which will be allowed for the indirect cost of 
research undertaken by grantees. It has become increasingly clear that the lower 
allowance now in effect falls far short of meeting the costs which schools must 
meet when one of their staff members receives a grant from us. The school has 
to provide utilities for the laboratory, expensive library service, housekeeping 
services, and so forth, that are not part of the direct costs of research. We 
believe that by increasing this allowance to 15 percent, we will be dealing more 
equitably with the institutions. Even the increase to a maximum of 15 percent 
will not fully cover all of the indirect costs in many institutions. But we con- 
tinue to believe that a sharing of the costs of research, rather than a 100 per- 
cent Federal assumption of costs, is a sound policy. 

A new program in the field of chemotherapy of cancer will come into full 
flower during fiscal year 1955. This new venture, initiated during the coming 
year, is a highly organized multiphasic approach, the primary target being the 
lymphomas, more particularly leukemia. The program will bring the biologist, 
the organic chemist, the pharmacologist, and the clinician together in an inte- 
grated program. Its progress will be guided by group direction within a frame- 
work that permits such rapid interchange of information as is usually not possible 
outside of a single organizational unit. The program was initiated in the belief 
that exploration of this particular field, in the particular manner and at this 
particular time will be highly rewarding—perhaps as great as was the case in 
other fields of chemotherapy such as the malarias and bacterial diseases. 

(b) Teaching and training grants.—In the manpower area—teaching grants, 
training grants, training stipends, and research fellowships—the functions and 
objectives of the programs remain as they were in earlier years. The level of 
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the programs will be reduced in 1955 about 10 percent below the 1954 level. As 
in the case of research grants, this represents not a reduction in need, but an 
adjustment to the realities of the Federal budget 

We anticipate further strengthening of medical-school curricula in the heart 
and cancer fields if the budget is adopted. 

We also can predict that about 90 percent of the research fellows will continue 
to remain in the medical research field. 

(c) Grants to States for control of disease.—As the flow of research findings is 
augmented, the productivity of measures to control chronic disease in the States 
will increase. 

The grants to States administered by the Mental Health, Cancer, and Heart 
Institutes, proposed at the $5.7 million level appropriated in 1954, will comple- 
ment efforts in other fields that are administered by the Bureau of State Services. 
The Institute Directors are prepared to explain the variety of early detection and 
diagnosis techniques applicable to the specific disease groups. 


CONCLUSION 


We are pleased to be able to report accelerating progress in virtually all fields 
of medical research. 

This progress has come about not by chance, but as the result of joint public- 
private support of medical scientists. This support has come at a time when a 
solid scientific justification for intensified effort is warranted. The support has 
been provided from both public and private sources in a way that has expanded 
rather than limited the ability of scientists to do what they consider most pro- 
ductive. Those of us whose life work is medical research, are truly appreciative 
of the understanding and support which has always marked both the deliberations 
and the actions of this committee 

The Nation is now reaping dividends on its investment. With reasonable sta- 
bility in support and wisdom in handling funds, we can look forward to continued 
progress. 


COMPARISON OF ESTIMATES WITH 1954 APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Ture. I have a chart prepared by our staff showing the 
1954 appropriations and the 1955 estimates for each of the 8 accounts 
in the National Institutes, together with the comparative analysis of 
combined activities of these 8 appropriations which will be inserted 
in the hearings at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


National Institutes of Health 


1954 appro- 


priations 1955 estimates Change 


70, 000 | +$270, 000 





Arthritis and metabolic diseases $7, 000, 000 
Cancer 20, 237, 000 : , 000 | — 507, 000 
Dental health 1, 740, 000 1, 730, 000 | — 10, 000 
Heart 15, 168, 000 14, 570, 000 — 598, 000 
Mental health 12, 095, 000 12, 460, 000 +365, 000 
Microbiology 5, 738, 000 5, 930, 060 | +-192, 000 
Operating expenses 4, 675, 000 4, 675, 000 a 
Neurology and blindness 4, 500, 000 4, 763, 000 | +-263, 000 
Total. 71, 153, 000 71, 128,000 | —25, 000 
Less than portion of dental health not under NIH. —818, 000 —760, 000 | +58, 000 
A vailable for obligation } 70, 335, 000 70, 368,000 | +33, 000 
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Comparatite analysis of combined activities, National Institutes of Health, fiscal 


years 1954-56 


1954 1955 | Change 
Grants for research and training 
1. Research projects $28, 866, 000 $27, 710, 000 $1, 156, 000 
2. Research fellowships - - 2, 133, 000 1, 853, 000 280, 000 
3. Teaching grants 4, 983, 000 4, 587, 000 396, 000 
4. Training grants 4, 576, 000 4, 076, 000 500, 000 
[raining stipends 1, 254, 000 1, 254, 000 oa 
Grants to States for detection, diagnosis, and other control 
services », 700, 000 5, 700, 000 
Grants for special cancer control projects 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
Subtotals, extramural program : 48, 612, 000 46, 280, 000 —2, 332, 000 


Direct operations 
Direct research __. -. 12, 147, 700 12, 237, 000 4-89. 300 
2. Clinical Center services 
Direct care of patients and housekeeping and 


service functions 2, 616, 000 4, 685, 000 +2, 069, 000 

b) Research servic 3. 469, 300 767. 000 4.907, 700 
Review and approval of grants 1, 079, 000 991, 000 —88, OOO 

4. Training in mental health 60. 000 50, O00 10, 000 
5. Technical assistance to States 1, 087, 000 1, 080, 000 7, 000 
6. Administration J 1, 264, 000 1, 278, 000 +-14, 000 
Subtotals, direct operations 1, 723, 000 24, 088, 000 4.2 365, 000 
Available for obligations 70, 335, 000 70, 368, 000 +-33, 000 


PRINCIPAL CAUSES OF DEATHS 


Senator Tuyr. Last year, as well as the year before, the committee 
was supplied with a table showing the principal causes of deaths over 
the latest 5-year period. Could we have the table supplied by the 
National Institutes to be inserted in the record? If you have it with 
you, then you can make it available to us and we will put it in the 
record. 

Dr. Seprec.t. We will supply that. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Principal causes of death, United States, 1949-53 (excludes deaths in Armed Forces 


overseas 








1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 

1. Cardiovascular diseases 770, 660 748, 070 740, 761 723, 190 698, 947 

2. Cancer 229, 110 224, 130 219, 239 210, 733 206, 325 
3. Accidents 96, 230 96, 089 91, 249 90, 106 

4. Certain diseases of early infancy 350 63, 807 60, 989 64, 179 
5. Influenza and pneumonia 330 48, 428 47, 120 | 44, 640 

6. Diabetes mellitus 25, 390 25, 285 24, 419 | 25, O89 
7. Congenital malformations 20, 020 18, 808 18, 425 18, 864 
&. Tuberculosis, all forms 19, 870 25, O80 29, 492 33, 959 | 39, 100 
9. Chronic nephritis 18, 990 20, 980 23, 422 24, 677 25, 935 
10. Suicide 16, 090 16, 030 16, 740 17, 145 | 16, 998 
All other causes 205, 560 181, 610 182, 270 178, 664 ‘| 191, 877 
Total deaths 1, 518, 600 1, 470, 620 1, 464, 341 ly 430, 570 1, 422, 055 


Source: Adapted from reports of National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service. 1951, 1952, 


and 1953-figures are estimated:from a 10-percent sample of death certificates 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. Doctor, you are going to present the first statement ? 

Dr. Sesreny. I am delighted to have this opportunity to appear be- 
fore this committee. In accordance with your suggestion, we will 
summarize the statement which I have already placed in the record. 

During the past several years there has been a most remarkable 
growth in both the private and public support for medical research 
and for training medical research manpower. This upsurge in sup- 
port has been producing a number of very important somautlih- 
ments, and many leaders in the field of medical research think that 
we are in a period when remarkable progress is possible. 

I refer to a statement of Dr. Vannevar Bush, one of the leading re- 
search workers in this country, who has indicated that in his opinion 
we are on the verge of opening up tremendous new fields of advance- 
ment. 

Some of the progress that might be briefly summarized as occurring 
in the National Institutes of Health are these, and I will mention them 
briefly because the Directors of the various Institutes may want to tell 
you in some detail about the progress. 


TREATMENT OF EPILEPSY 





In our Neurological Institute—this is the National Institute of 
Neurological Disease and Blindness, which is our newest Institute 
they have already, in the short months they have been in existence, 
made what appears to be an outstanding advancement in the treatment 
of epilepsy. The neurologists and biochemists, doctors in the In- 
stitute, have discovered through the research in the Clinical Center, 
and this research was made possible by the Clinical Center facilities, 
a compound known as glutamine which appears at the moment to offer 
very great promise in this disease. I am sure the Director of that 
Institute will want to tell you more about that progress. 

In the field of nerve regeneration we are making progress, also. 
You know it has always been thought that once a spinal cord or a 
nerve was injured or severed that it was impossible for this nerve to 
regenerate. People have been permanently paralyzed because of this 
failure of regeneration. Some of the men at the National Institutes 
of Health are securing evidence that indicates that under proper con- 
ditions there may be nerve regeneration. It may be possible to have 
these nerves regenerated. 

Senator Tuyr. That is remarkable. It would be interesting to go 
into detail on that very question, but I do not suppose time would 
permit it. 

Dr. Seprect. I would be glad to suggest to the director of the In- 
stitute that he devote some time to this subject for you in his presenta- 
tion. 

Senator Ture. I hope it can be done. 





CANCER OF THE CERVIX 


Dr. Sesrect. In the field of cancer, important progress is being 
made also in the disease center of the cervix. They are now able, with 
newly developed techniques, to make a very early diagnosis of this 
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condition when it is in its very early state. This offers hope of remov- 
ing this type of cancer long before it has spread or becomes inoper- 
atable. ‘This technique of making the very ear ly diagnosis when this 
change first starts in this organ offers great hope for sav ing the lives 
of many women with this dise ase, 

In the field of leukemia, as you know, there has been accelerated in- 
terest, and progress is being made in developing new drugs from the 
chemotherapeutic approach that that offers more hope in this field. 
There is no cure for leukemia yet, but some of the drugs are now able 
to definitely prolong life. I am sure that Dr. Heller will want to tell 
you more about this. 

” There have been some new X-ray techniques developed by which it 
is possible, using new very high voltage X-ray machines, to see cancers 
in places where they were not visible before by the older techniques. 


BLOOD TEST FOR CANCER 


Senator Roperrson. Before we leave cancer, what is your opinion 
of the new blood test ? 

Dr. Sesrect. The test which I presume you are referring to is 
under wide study at the present time. Dr. Heller, the Director of the 
Cancer Institute, will undoubtedly be supplied with all the latest 
information on this test, and he will be glad to give you all the details 
about it. I am not familiar with the details of the latest work on this 
test. 

Senator Rozertson. When will he testify ? 

Dr. Sepreci. He will testify on Monday morning. 

Dr. Van Styxe. I might offer the fact that the test looks promising. 
In case you do not happe n to have a chance to be here then, it looks 
most promising. It is now under dlachg scale checking in various com- 
munities; and if it holds the promise that it appears to hold, it will 
become available nationally. 

Senator Rosertrson. I would imagine that there is no type of X-ray 
that would show a cancer until considerable quantity of tissue had 
been involved and the cancer has started to work. If we could develop 
a blood test that would disclose the presence of a cancerous cell in the 
early stages, we would certainly be in a better position to take pre- 
ventive steps. In my opinion, the emphasis should be placed on dis- 
covering cancer at the earliest possible moment. 

Dr. SEBREL u. The Cancer Institute, and not only the Cancer Insti- 
tute but every one who is actively working in the field of cancer, has in 
mind a very great need and desirability of hi aving some sort of an in- 
fallible very early test. I think I mentioned just t before you came in, 
Senator, this disease, cancer of the cervix, in which they are now able 
to make a very early diagnosis with a local test that. shows the value of 
this because it looks as though many lives can be saved because of the 
very early diagnosis. It is possible now, but it was not possible a few 


year's ago. 


DISCUSSION OF THE BUDGET 


Senator Roperrson. Are you planning to discuss the budget item for 
cancer and heart and things of that kind, or are you just going to tell 
us about the general work you are doing? It seems I have not had 
much luck , being very busy in a lot of other fields, to hear much discus- 
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sion of the appropriations. We have had a lot of talk about the organ- 
ization, the office force, what you are set up to do, and what you are 
trying to do, and what you hope to do; but I have not heard much talk 
about the money being appropriated, whether it is adequate or inade- 
quate, whether the budget should be approved or amended. Are you 
going to discuss that phase of it today? 

Dr. Sepreiy. Senator, I believe the plan was that I would present 
here a brief summary of the general accomplishments in the National 
Institutes of Health and in the program supported by it. The Di- 
rector of each of the Institutes, of which there are seven, will present 
his budget and his program in that particular field. 

Senator Rorerrson. We have taken a good many hundred pages of 
testimony so far on the general activities of this department. I as- 
sume that testimony has been duplicated on the House side. I think 
it is desirable now and then to put in one concise statement of the ac- 
tivity of an agency of this kind, but these hearings, of course, are a bit 
pectons. They delay consideration of what we are expected to do, not 
to advertise the work of an agency but to appropriate funds for it. 

Senator Ture. Senator, I would have to disagree with you now be- 
cause we have been sitting here day after day on these hearings and 
we have gone into dollars and cents. Yesterday morning we had hos- 
pital construction, we had vocational education, and we have gone into 
the specific dollars-and-cents issue on that over the period of the hear- 
ings. We were informed that the administration yesterday morning, 
Mrs. Hobby, met with the President and the Budget Bureau and re- 
viewed the earlier budget recommendation on the hospital construc- 
tion fund, reviewed the vocational education fund, and T can frankly 
report to you that we had the pleasure of getting a revised estimate 

yesterday and that it added $25 million additional to the previous $50 
million on hospital construction, which means we come out with $75 
million for that. 

We increased the vocational education by $1,173,000 and we in- 
creased the funds allocated to States for public health by about $3 
million. So, Senator, we have gone into this. This item here this 
morning is for the operating expense, National Institutes of Health, 
and the budget is $4,675,000. It is the same ‘amount as we have in 
the current appropriation this year. 

Before these gentlemen get through here this morning, or before 
we get through with this item, I hope to have a specific recommenda- 
tion from each of these departments. Before we get through with the 
hearing, as we have on other appropriations, I have specifically asked 
the Department, “Is this your recommendation to the Budget 
Sureau?” We have testimony here that in instances the Budget 
b ‘reau did not approve what the agency recommended. 

Ve have that in the record, so as chairman of this committee that 
has been holding these hearings, I want to defend by own action and 
the action of the committee to say, Senator, that I have tried to find 
out what the specific agency recommended to the Budget Bureau. 
If they were not supported, we want to know the reason. Then when 
we come to the markup, it would be your decision and mine to deter- 
mine whether we want to agree with what has been recommended 
to us. 

Senator Rorertson. Please do not think I was criticizing the chair- 
man. I was well aware of the fact that sooner or later there would 
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be a discussion of the money to be appropriated for each activity. 
The point I was making was that I, like many other members of this 
committee, serve on different subcommittees. In addition to that, I 
serve on the Banking and Currency Committee that is loaded down 
with both legislation and troublesome investigation of FHA. I can 
devote only a limited amount of time to each one of these subcom- 
mittees. 


SUPPLEMENTAL INCREASE IN HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


It has been my misforttine to miss most of the discussion of the 
vital thing that this committee had to decide; how much money we 
would recommend for these various agencies to the full committee 
and be prepared to sustain on the floor. I happened to learn yester- 
day—I was here for a while—that Dr. Cronin reported the Under 
Secretary of Health, Mr. Rockefeller, had reported that the President 
would send up a supplemental estimate increasing the $50 million 
for hospital construction to $75 million. 

I got a copy of his statement about what that would mean, how 
many hospital beds Virginia had under the 12 projects, how mucl 
they would have under $50 million, and how much they would get 
under $75 million. That was valuable information, of course, but I 
myself had so much of it that I would like to hear—if I might put 
it that way, about specific funds—rather than to sit in here and hear 
very interesting testimony about general activities. 

I merely wanted to make the suggestion that since the committee’s 
time is limited and since all this testimony costs money, I do not think 
every year we would have to make a full statement on the House side, 
on the Senate side, of every detailed operation of every Government 
agency. I just throw that out for whatever it may be worth. I am 
not criticizing the chairman. 

Senator Tuyer. In order to expedite things here this morning, I 
stated that we would insert the statements in the record and then we 
would proceed to permit the various departmental heads to highlight 
the specific items that they cared to emphasize. So that is the way 
we are doing it in our endeavor to expedite it. 

Senator Ronertson. We have had no opportunity as far as I know 
to discuss questions of policy as related to money with the head of 
this Department. 

Senator Tuyr. You may now, if you desire. 

Senator Ronerrson. The head is not here. The head of this Depart- 
ment testified for several days, and at that time I wanted to discuss 
details of the budget. But I was told we want to make an explana- 
tion of activities first. You will recall that was when we were meet- 
ing in the Senate caucus room. The heads of the department have 
not been back since. 

Senator Ture. Is there any specific item you want to discuss? 


DEPARTMENTAL POLICY 


Senator Roperrson. I had some questions addressed to the head of 
the Dep: irtment, but I would not assume that a bureau chief would be 
in position to speak on a matter of policy for the whole Department ; 
certainly not for activities out of his immediate jurisdiction. 
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Senator Tuye. If you desire to specifically interrogate Mrs. Hobby 
or Mr. Rockefeller, | am sure we can get them back before the com- 
mittee and you may have an opportunity to ask them any questions 
you desire of them. But I thought that these executives like Dr. 
Sebrell, Director of the National Institutes of Health, would be as 
well qualified to talk to the appropriation for this agency as either 
Mrs. Hobby or Mr. Rockerfeller, because it has been my experience 
that these men who administer the various functions are the ones that 
have a detailed understanding of that. 

‘The other was more or less the policy and the specific functions of 
the agency. If you think Dr. Sebrell cannot answer your questions 
on this item here this morning, then I shall try as chairman of the 
subcommittee to get Mrs. Hobby or Mr. Rockerfeller or anyone you 
desire back that you may interrogate. 


INCREASE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Rozerrson. For instance, we had testimony yesterday ask- 
ing for an increase in vocational education; is that correct ? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. Was there anyone present who could testify 
as to who prepared the original budget, whether the original budget 
had asked for more than the President allowed? ‘That is a question 
of high-level policy. When we merely get the testimony of someone 
that heads up a bureau—— 

Senator Tryr. All I can say is that last year vocational education 
was discussed here, and we can get you the transcript. You were not 
here, sir. I asked those specific questions. We publicized the meet- 
ing. I asked those specific questions. In fact, I have asked the ques- 
tions and brought out in detail where they have made recommenda- 
tions, 

After the Budget Bureau’s review, the figures were at various times 
changed. You and I have seen that over the years. The Budget 
Bureau did not conéur in all the recommendations that a department 
or an agency had made on a specific item. But vocational educa- 
tion—I will be perfectly frank with you—I have probably a better 
understanding of that than I do of some of these scientific fields, 
because I am not a doctor. I have to trust what the Surgeon we sey 
or his assistant, Dr. Dearing, or Dr. Sebrell. But on voces tional edue: 
tion, I know enough about that specific item so that I was not flounder- 
ing around in my questioning of it. 

Senator Roserrson. I am satisfied the Senator is correct about that, 
but the Senator also knows if we get out on the floor with an increase 
over the budget estimate for vocational education, we are going to be 
asked, “What is the administration’s position?” 

Senator Ture. I have asked that question, and we have a break- 
down on that in the statement taken. We have a pretty good report 
on it. I would say that maybe some of the factual information that 
came out in the discussion before the committee m: 1y have had some 
influence of a review of that whole appropriation that brought about 
a supplemental recommendation. 

I thought we had been doing a pretty good job of trying to lay a 
foundation in a committee report that would enable any Member that 
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had been so engaged with other committee hearings and work—I know 
what your assignment is and I know what my own is. I am taking 
care of my m: ail in the ear ly morning and late at night in order that 
I can spread myself between this committee, the other subcommittees 
of the Appropriations Committee, and the Agriculture Committee, as 
well as devoting some time on the floor. 

I have been trying to make a record in this committee hearing that 
if those who are on the Appropriations Committee have not had oppor- 
tunity to sit through the hearing, then pick up the hearings and have a 
complete explanation of the agencies that the appropriation covers as 
to personnel, increase or reduction. We have not yet heard from the 
outside public sources on health items such as cancer, the heart, and 
those research activities, but we will have that before we finish. 

I thought I was making a record, Senator, that would enable you 
to pick up the hearings ‘and gather the information that you are 
seeking to defend or to propose additional amendments for funds 
when we get on the floor. 


DEFENSE OF COMMITTEE POSITION 


Senator Ropertson. I am quite sure you have, with this exception : 
that I find it is more satisfactory to get on the floor and quote the 
position of a Cabinet officer than it is a Bureau head when you want 
to say that this is the administration’s position, because the Cabinet 
officer so testified. 

Senator Tue. If the Senator wants Mrs. Hobby to come back and 
talk to the detail of the items of funds, I am sure that Mrs. Hobby 
can arrange her schedule to be back. I do know that when I had the 
responsibility as an administrative officer that the legislative Mem 
bers used to ask me would I explain in detail that which related to 
my specific department, of which the Commissioner did not always 
have as good an understanding of as personally I did who admin- 
istered the function. 

I look here to Dr. Sebrell to know just as much about the National 
Institutes of Health as any man in the Health and Education De- 
partment of this Government. He lives it. All of these gentlemen 
that sit here with him are the men that detail the function back 
through the various agencies of that Department. 


TABULATION OF MAJOR INCREASES 


Senator Ropertson. I merely ask this privilege. I do not know I 
shall insist on the Cabinet officer coming back, but I would like for 
the clerk of this committee to tabulate for me the major increases 
which department heads, bureau heads, have recommended to us and 
then I will decide whether or not I think it is helpful to get the 
Cabinet officers to say “Yes” or “No”; ta is, the official position. 

Senator Tuyr. I am sure we will be able to furnish that. Mr. 
Downey is about as good a clerk as any committee could be fortunate 
to have. I know he will give us a breakdown, and an itemized detail 
report on that. 

Senator Rorertson. You remember the debate we had on the ex 
cise tax as to what was the official administration position. 
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Senator Ture. Yes, sir. We will have that in detail for you. 

Are there any further questions ? 

If not, you may proceed. 

Dr. Seprecy. I will be very brief and mention just a few other items 
of progress representing accomplishments with the funds that have 
been appropriated to us. I mentioned cancer. 


HEART AND CARDIOVASCULAR FIELD 


In the heart and cardiovascular field considerable progress of im- 
portance has been made, especially in getting at new drugs to control 
high blood pressure. ‘There are studies under way that are developing 
new drugs of considerable promise. The great question of hardening 
of the arteries, of arteriosclerosis, is under active investigation. We 
are getting new knowledge as to possible causes of coronary disease. 
One very important field of heart disease is that of rheumatic heart 
disease that disables so many young people. Studies now show that 
this disease can very largely be prevented with a saving of not only 
many lives but of many pe ople from a life of complete disability. 

I think I can summarize by just saying that medical research is 
going forward in all fields. We cannot make any predicted cures for 
nay specific disease, but progress is very promising. It is an outlook 
that offers much for the improved health and lengthened life of the 
people of this country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, if you would like, I will take just a 
moment to give you a last-minute report on the clinical side which 
this committee has had a great interest in over several years.. Would 
you like for me to mention that # 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Doctor. 


CLINICAL CENTER 


Dr. Sesrets. I will not go into the background of the Clinical Cen- 
ter because I think-it is familiar to the committee. This great con- 
tribution to research facilities offers the opportunity of making the 
National Institutes of Health one of the world’s very great medical 
research centers. I mentioned the progress in epilepsy which is di- 
rectly a result of this facility which only opened last July. 

There have been some unanticipated delays, as construction was de- 
layed for one reason or another. Our moves into the Clinical Center, 
moving the staff and the laboratories have had to be adapted to the 
contractor’s needs. 

At the present time about 60 percent of the laboratory rooms have 
been turned over to us. We expect the remainder of them to be 
ready for us by some time this summer. The radiation wing of the 
building where the X-ray therapy and high energy radiation will be 
used will be the last of the areas to be completed. ‘We expect to com- 
plete what we call the skeletonized laboratory areas within our present 
money allotment. 


DELAY IN RECRUITMENT 
We have held back on recruitment because of these delays in order 


not to have people around where we did not have areas for them to 
work in. This will result in a saving of somewhere around seven 
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hundred to eight hundred thousand dollars. We are rapidly picking 
up this recruitment as the building is completed, and we expect to have 
all of our research positions, or virtually all of them, filled by the 
end of this fiscal year. 

The progress looks very good. I am happy to report to you, and 
| feel that this is now going forward satisfactorily. 


COST OF OPERATING BETHESDA CLINICAL CENTER 


Senator Ture. Doctor, the clinical center at Bethesda, the record 
should show a detailed analysis of operating that. That is the clinical 
center at Bethesda. I think the record should have that, if you can 
furnish it. Weshould have a detailed analysis of the cost of operating 
this particular clinical center. 

I have broken down a series of questions here in order that we could 
get it into the record in as clear and concise a manner as possible. 
Therefore, I will run through a series of questions here. 


PERCENTAGE OF BED CAPACITY OCCUPIED 


What is the present active bed capacity of the clinical center and 
what percentage of the capacity is occupied ¢ 

Dr. Sesrect. The present bed capacity that is operational is 200 
beds. We may be able to increase this to between 200 and 250 between 
now and the ist of July. We have tried to operate at approximately 
SU percent capacity. 

Senator Tuyr. Are you up near 80 percent now / 

Dr. Seprecit. We have as of now close to 80 percent. It varies. 
I believe the maximum number of patients we have had is 163. This 
drops down to between 151 and 152 and around 160, which would 
represent the total 80 percent capacity. 

One of the reasons it is a little bit under this is because of the 
peculiar requirements of the Mental Health Institute. They are 
conducting some studies on disturbed children which are very im- 
portant, which Dr, Felix may want to tell you about, but in this par- 
ticular area since they operate at less than 80 percent capacity, this 
pushes down the total for all the institutes just a little. 

We are operating close to 80 percent capacity. 

Senator ‘Tyr. Senator, would you want to ask any questions spe- 
cifically about this clinical center out at Bethesda? 

Senator Rozertson. I believe not. I think that is one of the best 
Government hospitals we have. This is the research unit, but not the 
naval hospital. 

Dr. Srepret.. That is correct, Senator. This has no connection 
with the naval hospital. This is the clinical center which is exclu- 
sively for research. We do not do any hospital work in the regular 
sense of having beneficiaries or doing medical care. The only way 
you get in here is to participate in a clinical research project. 


HEART AND CANCER RESEARCH 
Senator Roserrson. Your heart and cancer research is a part of this 


clinic ? 
Dr. Sepretu. That is correct; all six of the Institutes. 
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Senator Roserrson. Do you not have some heart and cancer paticnts 
there in connection with studies of the disease ? 

Dr. Sepreci. That is correct. There are heart, cancer, arthritis, 
infectious disease, mental, and neurological disease patients there. 


BASIS OF PATIENT SELECTION 


Senator Ronerrson. What is the basis on which you select those 
patients ¢ 

Dr. Sesrety. The patients are selected on the basis of their having 
a condition which the research teams at Bethesda wish to study. 
Patients are only accepted by referral from their physicians and after 
it is decided that the individual has a condition and at a stage that will 
make him suitable for participation in one of these studies by the re- 
search team of laboratory and clinical men working together, usually 
studies which are very difficult to do under ordinary clinical cireum- 
stances and many times cannot be done in other areas. 


PATIENTS’ EXPENSES PAID BY GOVERNMENT 


Senator Roserrson. When those patients are selected to promote 
research work, all of their expenses in the hospital are paid by the 
Government ? 

Dr. Seprety. Yes. 

Senator Roserrson. How many heart patients and cancer patients 
are you able to accommodate? 

Dr. Sesrety. Approximately 50 each. 

Senator Roserrson. How many of other types of patients? 

Dr. Sepreci. The total of the 200 beds is divided among the 6 In- 
stitutes. There are 39 in heart, 52 in cancer, 26 in the field of arthritis 
and metabolic disease, 31 in mental and 26 in neurological diseases. 
There are 26 in the bacterial disease and virus diseases. 


EXCHANGE OF PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Ronertson. Is there any interchange of services between 
the personnel at your Bethesda Clinic and the Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital just across the road ? 

Dr. Sepretit. Exchange of personnel ? 

Senator Roserrson. Of scientific personnel, doctors. Are the ex- 
perts at the clinic ever called on to look at some naval man over there 
at the hospital across the street that has something they cannot 
handle? 

TISSUE CULTURE 


Dr. Srsretit. We have very close and friendly relations with the 
Naval Medical Center, both its research laboratory, its school, and 
its hospital. We work very frequently jointly on problems of mu- 
tual interest. I might cite for you, as an example, very briefly the 
field of tissue culture. The Navy is interested in culturing skin cells 
as a possible way of covering up the burned areas on men who may 
be seriously burned. We have one of the country’s outstanding re- 
search laboratories in tissue culture. Our tissue culture experts are 
working with the Navy clinicians and men in the hospital trying to 
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develop ways of growing cultures of skin cells so they could cover 
burned areas. We work together on radiation problems. Our neuro- 
surgeon, who is one of the world’s outstanding men in neurosurgery, 
consults with the Navy in neurosurgical problems. 


ORTHOPEDIC SURGERY 


Senator Rogpertson. What about orthopedic surgery? You get 
these rheumatics and arthritis patients. Do you consult with the 
orthopedic surgeon at the naval hospital or vice versa ¢ 

Dr. Seprett. We have a panel of consultants to use in fields in 
which we do not have experts of our own. Some of these include the 
naval men. 

Senator Roperrson. If a cancer case indicated the desirability of 
an exploratory operation, who performs that? 

Dr. Sesrett. We have some research surgeons. We have a man 
who is an expert cancer surgeon who is doing research in this field. 

Senator Rogerrson. You have only 50 patients, so he would not be 
on a full-time job because many of them would not have to be operated 
on, I would not think. 

Dr. Sesrett. Senator, we run a research institution. This means 
that our surgeons not only operate on patients, they operate on dogs 
and monkeys. They do various experimental projects in between the 
times they are operating on patients. This is one of the very great 
features of the Bethesda operation. ‘They can work on designing new 
operative procedures and improving old ones by the use of experi- 
mental animals. We do not try to keep them operating all the time. 

Senator Roserrson. A research surgeon who spends a good deal 
of time experimenting on animals is also good enough to cut you 
open and sew you up again? 

Dr. Sesreti. And very good, and likely to be better. 

Senator Roserrson. I assume all of the doctor’s statement goes 
into the record. 

Senator Turn. His prepared statement has already been given to 
the reporter, and we have been highlighting it. 

There are some additional questions here that I am going to ask. 
What, if anything, has been collected from the patients? You have 
some patients in there. Do you make a collection from them ? 

Dr. Sepreiy. No, sir; we do not, for a number of reasons. 

This has been given very careful consideration, and no patient is 
admitted to the Clinical Center, no patient has been admitted since 
it opened last July, unless he could make a contribution to one of 
these clinical investigations. This is the way we think it should be. 
1 think you know our admission policy. We do not discriminate 
against anyone. Our only demand is that the individual meet a 
research need of one of our programs. 

Senator Ture. You are looking for someone that is afflicted with 
a disease which you are conducting a research into, and therefore 
you just proceed. If this patient submits himself to the Clinical 
Center, you then proceed using that person’s body as a research body. 
You apply what you know scientifically in an endeavor to heal or to 
make well the person ? 
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PATIENTS REFERRED THROUGH MEDICAL CHANNELS 


Dr. Seprect. Yes, sir. One of the essential differences here is 
that we do not take patients who just apply to us. We accept patients 
only if they are referred to us through professional medical channels. 
A man cannot come to us just because he is sick. He has to go some- 
where and get a doctor, or some physician, or some professional med- 
ical source must refer him to us. He must understand and accept 
his role as a study patient. We ask him to be willing to stay with us 
as long as we need him in the study. 


FRANSPORTATION OF PATIENTS 


Senator Tuye. Then do you pay transportation in bringing that 
person in ¢ 

Dr. Sesrett. Wa have had a small amount of money for this pur- 
pose, but we have not used this money to pay transportation of pa- 
tients. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, the people come in on their own 
expense ¢ 

Ir. SEBRELL. They have. 


STUDY OF CORONARY THROMBOSIS 


Senator Rorerrson. If I may ask a question there, Doctor, how do 
you select patients to study coronary thrombosis to find a method of 
diagnosing 2 tendency before the disease has actually manifested it- 
self? Of course, it is too late then. All you can do is be careful 
after that. How are you going to pick a person that does not know 
he had got thrombosis but actually has, the incipient tendency 4 

Dr, Sesrett. Dr. Shannon, who is sitting here, is one of the asso- 
ciate directors and has had a wide experience in heart disease. I would 
like to let him answer that. 

Dr. SHannon. Some 3 years ago, Senator, there was found a dis- 
turbance in the blood where the disturbance was of a physical rather 
than a chemical nature. It would appear that in men starting about 
age 30 and progressing through age 40 and 50, in increasing amounts 
certain abnormal fat protein complexes appear in the blood which 
have a high degree of association with atherosclerosis, or hardening of 
the arteries, which is the basic understanding. 

That has been under systematic study in the grants program and in 
our internal operation at the National Institutes of Health in order 
to determine the extent to which modifications of metabolism can alter 
the concentration of these abnormal molecules. It is too early, much 
too early, to say how successful this is going to be, but this represents 
the first promising approach, to my knowledge, in this field of athero- 
sclerosis although it has been studied intensely for the past 50 years. 

It would appear at the present discussion that modifications in the 
diet can have a profound effect on these molecules which would appear 
to be associated with or be the cause of the factors of the heart attack. 


PROGRESS IN HEART DISEASE RESEARCH 


Senator Roserrson. I would not doubt that would be true. Yet 
I have known so many men who have had heart tests and in a few 
weeks they were dead of coronary thrombosis. In your opinion, has 
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sufficient. progress been made in this study of metabolism to determine 
conditions that are going to lead to coronary thrombosis until a man 
has a seizure and may die of that or die the third time it hits him? 

Dr. Suannon. It is my belief we are making very positive progress 
in the early detection of this. 

Senator Roperrson. At the moment you have no definite reliable 
tests ? 

Dr. Suannon. No, sir. 

Senator Rosertsow. Is that a subject that is being constantly 
studied ! 

Dr. Suannon. That is a subject being studied very intensely in 
both the grants area and in our direct operation. 


POLICY OF NOT CHARGING PATIENTS 


Dr. Senrecy. I was talking to the point of some of the reasons why 
we do not charge. One of our experiences so far has been that 
patients we receive in these chronic diseases with which we deal 
are usually in far-advanced stages of the disease and their medical 
resources have been exhausted. This is our experience over the 
past several months. I think if we had to charge these patients 
they could not come here and participate. 

Dr. Suannon. Could I comment on the other end? Certainly, 
some of these patients are in the very early stages of disease and 
they do not require hospitalization. They come to the hospital and 
submit to our examination and our tests as a contribution to research 
rather than because of a medical need for care. So on the one hand 
they do not need hospitalization. On the other hand, their resources 
are usually exhausted by the. very disease we are studying. 


BENEFIT OF REGULAR EXERCISE 


Senator Roserrson. I would like to ask the heart expert another 
question. Are those who have been studying the alarming increase 
in heart trouble reaching any conclusion on the subject of the benefit 
of regular but not violent exercise ? 

Dr. SHannon. I can quote probably the world’s greatest authority 
in that area, Dr. Paul White, a physician from Boston, whom T 
believe has testified before this committee. 

Senator Roperrson. Yes; I know him. 

Dr. Suannon. He is of the strong opinion and has very good sup- 
port of evidence that the two factors that are most important to pre- 
vent early heart disease or to prevent the progress of heart disease 
are moderate exercise and limitation in weight. It is very difficult 
to scientifically prove that this is a fact, but this is based upon a 
lifetime of experience in handling patients of that sort. I would 
be inclined to agree with him. 

Senator Ronertson. That has been my theory, because that is what 
I have done all my life, and I have gotten by pretty well. I am a 
great advocate of hunting and fishing. I think it would be better 
for the heart than riding in automobiles so much. 

Dr. SHanNon. Dr. White would agree with you completely, and 
I will, too. 
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Senator Roserrson. I have observed in our fish—trout, for in 
stance—where they are handled on a paternalistic basis and do not 
have to operate under the system of private enterprise and exert 
themselves to get the food, and when you put them in the stream 
they are not willing to swim against the current. They just followed up 
and wash on out to the river and they are gone. 

Dr. SHannon. I have had that experience, sir. 


HOSPITALIZATION OF SENATORS AND CABINET OFFICERS 


Senator Ture. Doctor, does the Clinical Center have authority to 
assess a charge for hospitalization of Senators or Re »presentatives ! 
[ will include the Cabinet Officers or members of the Supreme Court, 
such as the Justices. 

Dr. Suannon. Senator, we do not have that authority. Our money 
is appropriated for purposes of medical research. Unless an individ- 
ual can be fitted into a research program, it would not be normal 
utilization of our funds. 

Senator Tuyr. You have not found any legislative members or any 
Cabinet officer or any of the court members who fit in as what you 
might call a human guinea pig to serve ? 

Dr. Suannen. Yes, sir. I think you will be much interested in it. 
We find in certain Members of the Congress that they suffer the same 
ills as others in their age group. At the. present time we are acquiring 
groups of patients in the field of hypertension, in the field of early 
coronary artery disease, and such things as that. They come to us 
for a physical checkup and it is their general agreement then they will 
followthrough with us as a research patient. Having observed them 
when they are well, we are then in a position to follow them research- 
wise after they have an attack. They make available to us actually 
a group of patients that are very difficult to acquire otherwise. 

Senator Ture. Of course, they are not confined or hospitalized. 
They just come there and go through that physical checkup, and you 
are checking to see if there has been any change in a period of 6 months 
or a change in a period of a year that you know by taking these people 
that you may have them over a period of many years where you may 
not be able to find anyone else that would agree to just such a type of a 
study. 

I know the University of Minnesota has conducted such a study. I 
am not one of those persons who is under such a study, but I do know 

some men that are under such a study. 


RESEARCH DATA ON CONGRESSMEN 


Dr. Suannon. That is Dr. Keyes’ study, I believe. We find the 
Congressmen are quite willing to join such a research group, and they 
represent a segment of individuals from age 40 on up who are operating 
under conditions that we can follow quite closely and who are under 
severe emotional and physical strain not infrequently. We believe 
that by using these individuals, we will get very good research data. 

Senator Tuyr. There is nothing wrong with them, so you are not 
medically correcting them. You are taking what you thought was a 
perfectly normal body and you are wate hing it under a certain physical 
tension and making periodic checks to see what the change in the 
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physical structure is, whether it be hypertension or a heart condition, 
et cetera. 

Dr. Suannon. In cases we do interfere. If we feel a man has an 
abnormal concentration of these proteins in the blood we were speak- 
ing of and we have enough evidence to know the high degree of asso- 
ciation of those with the . developme nt of atherose lerosis, we will put 
him in a group of patients who are also being followed in the same 
circumstances, some of which have their diet “reduc ed; others main- 
tained at the same level, to see if it is possible to modify those circum- 
stances. 

If that man has an acute heart attack, then we would have no 
hesitancy at all admitting him to the hospital as a continuation of the 
research program. 


NAVAL MEDICAL CENTER CHARGES 


Senator Tuyrr. At the Naval Medical Center across the road from 
your research plant they do make a charge over there per day. The 
charges can be $14, $14 or $16 a day. 

Dr. Suannon. We would consider that a straightforward medical 
care charge, and very justly. The Navy does not require of its patients 
the additional time that we require or the submission to the various 
types of diagnosis or diagnostic tests that we require. Nor does the 
Navy obtain any type of a commitment that these men, once having 
been studied, will continue under our general surveillance over long 
periods of time. 

Dr. Sesrevy. I think I should point out, Mr. Chairman, again that 
at the clinical center we have a research environment. While certain 
Members of Congress would be extremely valuable to us as study 
patients—not only in heart disease but possibly other conditions— 
and while the medical care we give our patients is the highest quality, 
this is in the final analysis only a necessary adjunct to the clinical in- 
vestigation and is not a goal in itself. 

We would like certain things under these conditions. For example, 
we would feel that a Congressman should be referred to us through 
his personal physician just as we receive other patients. We would 
like to be in contact with his personal physician or the physician of 
Congress here. We would want the man to make himself available 
for an extensive diagnostic checkup, much more extensive than you 
would get under any ordinary ccmiiitiale This is sometimes not too 
comfortable. We would want the individual to be emotionally pre- 
pared to take part in the study, that he is contributing something. 


JUSTIFICATION OF APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Senator Tuyr. You know what we are constantly subjected to, so 
could you inform the committee the outstanding things you have done 
out at that research center that would justify the $ $6 million appropria- 
tion that has been made? I say this in all sincer ity. It is not criticism 
coming from me, but we have heard criticism that it is just a “white 
marble” structure, et cetera. That may be the one question the Sena- 
tor and I will have to defend. Someone may say it is an elaborate 
structure, and they may ask what they have accomplished and ques- 
tions of that nature. 
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For that reason, I thought we had better have you summarize just 


what the outstanding research activities that you are engaged in are 


and what you think you are accomplishing. 


Dr. Sesreti. Mr. Chairman, I point out that we took our first pa- 


tient on the 6th of July. That is a relatively short time to produce re 
search accomplishments. Even within this short time I have men 
tioned, the accomplishment is in the field of epilepsy. This is done at 
Bethesda. The clinical center provides the facilities for the bio- 


chemist to work closely with the neurosurgeon and neurologist. If 


this holds up—and this is a preliminary finding and Dr. Bailey will 
want to talk more about it—this one gain alone in keeping epilepsy 
patients out of public institutions, enabling them to live relatively 


normal lives, to earn a salary where they have been a burden on people 


in the past, will save the American people in terms of dollars as well 
as in terms of lack of human suffering many times what the clinical 
center or the whole NTH ever would have cost the people of this coun 
try. In addition to this, we are making progress in the field of 
arteriosclerosis and in the Heart Institute. 

I mentioned a technical thing called a clearing factor. This is a 
rather technical substance of which we do not know too much but 
which serves to clear the blood of these large lipo protein molecules 
th: at seem to be related to the development of arteriosclerosis or hard- 
ening of the arteries. 


OUTSTANDING MEDICAL SCIENTISTS 


We have gathered at Bethesda a group of outstanding medical 
scientists. The research work they are doing is truly outstanding 
and remarkable both in quality and in quantity. Our men are win- 
ning in national competition—not competition, but they are winning 
national recogition by the award of medals and various things that 
are representing research accomplishment all the time. 

The progress is so extensive across all the Institutes that I would like 
to leave to the Institute Directors the de fp Rag of this progress as 
it is within the Public Health Service and the National Institutes of 
Health and its support program versus what is accomplished in in- 
dustry and philanthropic organizations. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRESS 


[ have a summary of progress across the Institutes. It is a fairly 
long one ‘cument. I would not prepose to read it unless you wish me to 
do so, but this might be valuable for you to have for the record as'set- 
ting forth the progress in the various institutions, 

Senator Ture. We probably would not want that printed in the 
record, but if we made it a part of the committee file an then if some- 
one wanted to prepare a statement and get into this document in 
order to get the scientific information that we wanted for the state- 
ment, it would be most helpful. 

Dr. Sesrect. This is progress during the year 1953. If you would 
like us to, we could furnish copies of each member of the committee. 

Senator Ture. How much expense would be involved to the insti- 
tution if such a copy were furnished to each one of the committee ? 

Dr. Sepreci. That is not very much expense. 
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Senator Toys. This is mimeographing right here. Then that would 
be most helpful to each member of the committee. 


QUESTION NAIRE ON TOBACCO USE 


Senator Roperrson. I would like to tell the doctor that some months 
ago I got a questionnaire from the National Health Institutes on 
whether or not I used tobacco and if so in what form and how much. 
They used my first name in full, which appears on my Government 
insurance policy, and I am sure that is where they got my name. They 
addressed me at my home and not here. I just use the initial “A” and 
my middle name because that was my mother’s name. Was that ques- 
tionnaire sent to all the veterans of World War I? 

Dr. Seprety. I will be glad to give you the background of that 
questionnaire. You are well aware, I ‘am sure, of the question of 
whether cigarette smoking is related to cancer of the lung, which has 
created so much interest. 

Senator Ropertson. I have been a little encouraged by a notice that 
nearly all of the doctors who testified before us smoke. They do not 
seem to be unduly alarmed here. 

Dr. Sesreti. This questionnaire you received is a study, part of a 
study which we are doing jointly with the Veterans’ Administration 
in order to secure data that we hope will enable us to get the answer 
to this question. This was sent to approximately 320,000 holders z 
veterans insurance who, I believe, are veterans of World War I, 
most of them anyhow. This questionnaire is designed to determine 
their smoking habits. It was carefully designed by the statisticians 
so that the answers can be processed with machinery. The purpose is 
to find out the smoking habits before the individual gets sick or before 
he dies. 

When the individuals who received this questionnaire die, in order 
for their relatives to collect the insurance a death certificate will have 
to be submitted to the Veterans’ Administration. From this death 
certificate we will get the cause of death of the individual. This will 
then be related back to his smoking habits as he reported them on this 
questionnaire. We hope from these data to determine once and for 
all whether there is any real relation between smoking cigarettes or 
the use of other forms of tobacco. 

Senator Ropertson. They are going to have difficulty pinning 
tobacco on me because for over 50 years I used it in every form except 
snuff. My limitation on pipe smoking was that T did not smoke two 
pipes at once, and I have never been sick in my life. 

Dr. Seprect. We hope to get some sort of a preliminary answer out 
of this in 5 years or so. We have had a lot of correspondence about this 
with various people, and the veterans seem to be very favorably in- 
clined toward this. 


COMMENDATION ON RESEARCH PROJECT 


Senator Tre. I think you have selected a course that can give you 
some definite information concerning smoking because you have gone 
to the persons holding a veterans’ policy. Therefore, it is a Gov- 
ernment agency in a sense, and when the person does pass on you have 
a positive wav of checking back as to what happened to the person; 
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where if you did not take one with an insurance policy that had to be 
reported on, you would not have a way of knowing without the tre- 
mendous overhead in search and study as to what happened. I think 
you are to be commended for having conceived that type of a research 
project, 


FINANCING MOVE FROM OLD BUILDINGS TO CENTER 


Out of the 1953 appropriations allotted for the opening of the 
Clinical Center which was opened several months after the planned 
date, there reverted to the Treasury a substantial sum of money, per- 
haps $2 million, and there will revert out of the current year’s appro- 
priation another substantial sum, perhaps three-quarters of a million 
dollars. I thought these funds would be of help to pay for the changes 
from the old building to the new center of certain research projects, 
the moving of which calls for the expenditure of substantial sums of 
money. How, then, will you finance these expensive moves of furni- 
ture, equipment, and so forth? 

Dr. SHannon. Could I answer that? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Dr. SHannon. This has caused us very serious concern because the 
delay in opening the laboratory areas has precluded using operating 
funds. 

Senator Ture. That is why I am raising the question, because 
they are going to have to revert back and you are not completely moved 
yet. 

Dr. SHannon. We have a proposal submitted through the Depart- 
ment that I believe is at the Bureau of the Budget now which proposes 
that certain funds in stage 2 and stage 3 of the construction and re- 
search facilities at Bethesda be. allowed to be moved into stage 1. 
There have been certain savings in both stage 2 and stage 3. Together, 
with the remainder of money in stage 1, it will be just about adequate 
to do this job. We calculate the cost will be close to $850,000, for 
which we have in stage 1 now, $225,000 and the remainder in stage 2 
and stage 3. This does not require additional funds; it just requires 
authority to use those funds we now have. 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Tuyr. The question of grants for research, in the 1954 ap- 
propriations there was $4 million for research, and the 1955 estimate 
contains a like sum. It will be necessary for the subcommittee to be 
equipped to answer charges that there is no concrete evidence of the 
Sante obtained from the hundred-odd-million dollars appropriated 
over the past few years for research. 

Give us some facts concerning research accomplishments out of this 
money in the past year, and then in that manner or with that informa- 
tion we will be much better qualified and equipped to answer any 
charges or any criticisms that may be directed toward your research 
activities. 

Dr. Sxsrety. Mr. Chairman, I have submitted to you a summary of 
general research progress. I will speak now to the $4 million of 
research projects in the NIH appropriation. This represents a very 
valuable appropriation. Our advisers with whom we talk in the 
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medical schools and universities tell us that it is exceedingly important 

that some sums of money be available for new ideas, for projects that 
do not fall within the various categories of cancer, heart, and things 
of that kind. 

This is an essential field. Some of the fields of research that are 
covered by this sum of money that do not fit into the various categori- 
cal institutes are such things as allergies of various kinds, the dises ase 
of the stomach and intestines, the disease of the lungs and ‘the respira- 
tory system, injuries and poisonings and congeniti al disease of various 
kinds. The whole field of community health “and sanitation, the many 
problems that exist in this general field are involved. 

The whole question of pathology or morbid anatomy, as it may 
he called, of various conditions not falling within the categories, the 
field of genetics and heredity outside of those who are concerned with 
cancer; the chemical composition of the body and the chemical proc- 
esses that go on within the body, and I will mention some progress in 
these general fields. 


TEST FOR KIDNEY FUNCTIONING 


For example, there has been developed a new test for determining 
whether or not the kidneys are functioning properly. This test in- 
volves the study of the excretion of uric ac id, which is a waste product 
that occurs in excessive amounts in the blood of people with gout. 
Yet this gives a method of measuring kidney function. 


COMPOUNDS FOR BLOCKING ADRENAL SECRETION 


Another field of investigation is a study of compounds that can 
block, you might say, or shut off the effects of the secretions of the 
adrenal gland, and these compounds may be useful in preventing or 
protecting against such conditions as shock that follows a serious 
injury or in certain surgical conditions or in some obstetrical condi- 
tions such as are present. 


PURIFICATION OF PROTHROMBIN 


Another significant achievement has been in the purification of a 
substance known as prothrombin. Prothrombin is a protein of which 
there are small traces in the blood. It is necessary for the coagulation 
of the blood in the forming of the blood clot. Therefore, it is ob- 
viously of vital importance in wound healing and in some other 
conditions. 

One of the grantees under this program has developed a method for 
consistently getting a purified prothrombin from beef blood. This 
not only is going to be of help in studying the process of blood clotting, 
but it is going to be possibly a valuable tool in protein chemistry and 
other uses. 

METABOLISM REGULATION DURING OPERATIONS 


Another field is how to regulate a patient’s metabolism while he is 
undergoing a surgical operation of some kind. One of the difficulties 
here is a depletion i in electrolytes, such as sodium and potassium, and 
we are learning more about controlling these. Also, the administra- 
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tion of sugar called fructose instead of glucose which appears when 


given W ith amino acids to reduce the loss of blood protein in surgical] 
stress. 


TREATMENT FOR LEAD POISONING 


Another interesting development has been a new compound for 
treating lead poisoning. One of our grantees has developed a new 
substance, found a new substance, which when given to an individual 
who has been poisoned with lead combines with the lead, makes it a 
nontoxic substance and puts it in a soluble condition so it can be elimi- 
nated from the body. This is possibly an important development 
in not only lead poisoning but suai other metallic poisonings. 

Senator Tiryr. These are some of the projects that you have worked 
on ¢ 

Dr. Sesreci. These are projects that have been supported, progress 
made in some of the projects supported out of this fund during the 
past year. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON RESEARCH GRANT PROJECTS 


Senator Tryr. Would you furnish for the record a list of gains 
that you have made in the current year? 

Dr. Sesreti. I will be glad to do so. Out of this particular $4 
million ? 

Senator Tre. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


DIvIsION OF RESEARCH GRANTS 


Administration of the Public Health Service research grants and fellowships 
program is centralized in the Division of Research Grants. Through Stud) 
Sections composed of medical authorities, this Division conducts a careful review 
of all research grant applications. Appraisals are forwarded to the various 
institutes for final review by the national advisory councils—non-Federal groups 
of lay and professional leaders in science and public affairs. The councils, in 
turn, submit their recommendations to the Surgeon General for approval, before 
any awards are made.- The Division of Research Grants, in addition to these 
functions, administers noncategorical grants by means of which research not 
specifically assignable to the individual institute can be supported. 

Thus the Public Health Service is organized to advance the frontiers of 
medical knowledge in the broadest conceivable way. The major objectives of 
its research grants program are to expand research activities in universities 
and other non-Federal institutions ; to stimulate research in small colleges where 
programs have been limited ; to encourage investigators to undertake research in 
neglected fields ; and to provide training for scientific personnel. In approaching 
these objectives, the Service attempts to promote the highest quality of scientific 
endeavor without restrictive regulations. 

Research fellowships are awarded for the purpose of developing competent 
workers in medical and related sciences. Through these fellowships the medical 
research potential of the Nation is continually developed. 

Selected accomplishments of grantees in the noncategorical area are described 
below. Whereas some of these are related here to specific disease problems, the 
projects were originally undertaken with a view to contributing information 
basic to many studies of medicine and life processes. It is urgent that such 
projects, not linked at their inception with a particular disease, be adequately 
supported, for they may provide the keys needed by investigators in categorical 
fields. Such general research has proved indispensable to the advance of medical 
science. 

Detection of disability for physical work.—Through clinical research on 712 
industrial workers, NIH grantees from the Trudeau Foundation at Saranac Lake. 
N. Y., have developed means for detecting pulmonary damage and for evaluating 
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work capacity. The men studied were currently employed in an iron and steel 
foundry, a porcelain plant, and a tool and punch press division. 

Among the significant results was the finding that circulation and not respira- 
tion is the prime limiting factor in the normal person’s ability to sustain hard 
physical effort. Wth respiratory damage, however—as from the inhalation of 
asbestos or silica dust—the breathing capacity may be the chief limitation. 

In the absence of demonstrable circulatory insufficiency, data on breathing and 
ventilation will indicate disability due to pulmonary disease. These findings 
have led to the development cf a method for mass screening to measure the integ- 
rity of the respiratory apparatus. 

New test for kidney function.—Research on the excretion of uric acid, a waste 
product occurring excessively in the blood of persons with gout, has yielded a 
technique for measuring the function of the kidneys. The studies were conducted 
by grantees at the Harold Brunn Institute for Cardiovascular Research, Mount 
Zion Hospital in San Francisco. 

In the bodies of mammals, dietary substances known as purines are metabolized 
to urie acid. In humans, this is excreted as such, but in most other mammals, 
it is first converted to allantoin. The discovery as reported here was a result of 
observations on the elimination of allantoin administered to the rat, the dog, 
and man. 

The rate at which the kidneys cleared allantoin from the system was found 
to be a practical index of kidney function. This discovery provides a method 
that should serve importantly in the treatment and study of infants and adults 
with heart disease. It is safer than the test currently in use, based on the clear- 
ance of inulin, a vegetable starch, and is also simpler in that allantoin can be 
given orally. 

Blocking the effects of adrenal secretion.—NIH grantees at the University of 
Michigan are studying adrenergic blocking agents—compounds that block, or 
“freeze,” the nerves responsive to epinephrine, a stimulating hormone from the 
adrenal glands. Epinephrine increases blood pressure and accelerates the heart 
beat. Hence, adrenergic blocking, through inhibition of these effects, would seem 
beneficial in conditions such as hypertension. 

The research has led to the production of the most effective agents known. 
Fifteen of these have been found to limit the power of epinephrine to raise the 
blood sugar of animals. 

In preliminary clinical trials, several of these compounds afforded protection 
against abnormal cardiac rhythms, cardiospasm, hypertension, preeclampsia, 
traumatic and hemorrhagie shock, and other conditions. For example, dibena- 
mine is useful against certain heart irregularities in surgical patients, and diben- 
zylene, against hypertension and Raynaud's disease. 

Purification of prothrombin.—A highly significant achievement supported by 
an NIH grant has been the purification of prothrombin. This is a protein of 
which traces are present in blood. In coagulation, it is activated to thrombin, 
which in turn transforms fibrinogen to fibrin, forming the clot. Prothrombin is 
obviously of vital importance in wound healing, destructive clotting as in coro- 
nary thrombosis, and other conditions; and the study of its structure and funce- 
tion has long been hampered by lack of pure samples. 

At Wayne University in Detroit, a grantee has developed a method that con- 
sistently yields purified prothrombin from bovine blood. Comparative tests 
have shown the product to be comparable with human prothrombin for purposes 
of study. 

In addition to elucidating the coagulation process, this development should 
provide a valuable tool in protein chemistry. Several scientists have been sup- 
plied with purified prothrombin as an aid to their investigations. 

Regulation of metabolism during surgery—At the Washington University 
School of Medicine in St. Louis, NIH grantees have made notable progress 
against three problems commonly encountered in major surgery—electrolyte 
deficit, postoperative glycosuria, and determination of adrenal secretions in the 
blood. 

Depletion of electrolytes, such as sodium and potassium, is a serious surgical 
hazard. Electrolyte needs of patients and the causes of imbalance are little 
understood. These investigators, however—using a flame photometer developed 
with the aid of a previous grant—have made extensive studies leading to a pre- 
scription for maintaining adequate postoperative levels. 

A similar hazard, postoperative glycosuria, or sugar loss, was found to be 
greatly diminished when fructose was administered instead of glucose. It was 
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also shown that fructose, or fruit sugar, given with amino acids, reduced the loss 
of body protein. In diabetics, fructose, unlike glucose, was utilized normally. 

In times of stress, steroid compounds from the adrenal glands may play an 
important defensive role. A new method was developed for measuring these 
substances in the circulation. Steroid levels were shown to correspond with the 
degree of surgery. 

Vew chemical treatment for lead poisoning.—Current methods for the treat- 
ment of plumbism, or lead poisoning, are either of dubious effectiveness or pro 
duce serious side effects. In recent years it has been known that metallic 
poisons can sometimes be cleared from the system by means of chemicals called 
chelates. During fiscal 1953, NIH grantees at Emory University School of Med 
icine tested a calcium chelate, CaEDTA, against lead poisoning in seven 
patients. 

The drug was administered by mouth, vein, or both. It had never before been 
given orally to humans Intravenous administration was the most effective 
method, but however administered, CaEDTA was well tolerated and markedly 
effective in promoting lead excretion. Patients with symptoms noted prompt 
re lief 

These preliminary results indicate that CaEDTA is the most effective ugent 
for the treatment of lead poisoning yet discovered. 


EXPENSES FOR TRAVEL 


Senator Ture. Do you have any questions you care to ask here, Sen- 
ator? We have been talking about the research activities that have 
been conducted out there. That may be the one main question. 

Senator Ronerrson. No, I think the witnesses have given a full and 
interesting report on the work they are doing. 

Senator Tye. Last year we had some discussion of the expenses for 
travel to meetings to report on scientific findings. In the 1954 Ap- 
propriations Act there was a limitation with respect to that. Dr. 
Shannon, who is one of the Assistant Directors of the Institute, came 
over from one of the large pharmaceutical houses which he served as a 
research director. Dr. Shannon, give us the outlook of the private 
companies with respect to financing such travel, because you have come 
from the business world and you are now in Government. You might 
have been critical of the taxpayers’ expenditures the last few years. 
Now you are one that is spending money, and I think it would be very 
interesting if you gave us your views on the question now. 

Senator Roserrson. Before he testifies, the expense allowance has 
heen cut a little since the end of the excess profits tax. 

Senator Tarr. You mean from private companies. 


TRAVEL PRACTICES IN INDUSTRY 


Dr. SHannon. I would be glad to give you my experience. First, I 
would like to give you some of the general philosophy upon which 
these practices are based in industry. 

It is believed that industry has as one of its obligations to its stock- 
holders to have a vigorous but still very efficient research operation, 
because progress in industry depends upon research. The fields they 
are operating in are highly competitive, particularly in the pharma- 
ceutical industr y- They find that research results, if one waits until 
publication, are long delayed, resulting in loss of time and very fre- 
quently in over: apped work. 

In this country in the past 25 years there has been built up a tech- 
nique which one might call group discussion of research. The group 
discussion of research actually is the scientific meeting. Industry in 
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veneral—incidentally, I directed myself as well as other institutes in 
the industry—feels that it is not only advisable but it is essential that 
their research people get out of their own laboratory, out of their own 
environment, and engage in group discussions with others. They feel 
it is sufficiently essential to do that. They encourage or ‘actually al- 
most order their scientists to go to one general meeting a year within 
their own specific specialty and one meeting a year in an important as- 
sociated field. 


SQUIBB INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


In the years I was director of this institute, which is the Squibb In- 
stitute for Medical Research, that was one item in my budget I had no 
difficulty in defending before the board of directors. 

I do not think we in Government can request such a policy be- 
cause people in general do not understand that need. I do think it 
would be most valuable for us to have the ability to send each of our 
productive scientists to one meeting a year, to send “our laboratory 
chiefs, who have a broad responsibility for many programs, to at 
least two. I think if you take the dollar value, it seems large but 
not in proportion to the return—it actually means to each individual 
scientist roughly $125 to $150 a year. Our experience this past year 
has been that if we cannot pay for this, they would pay that out of 
their own salary. 

We feel particularly concerned toward the young scientists who 
are on salaries that are not partic ularly high. They cannot afford 
$125 or $150. The Institute gains the benefit, and it is our belief 
that the Institute should pay ‘the cost. That is my conviction, sir. 


INCREASE IN OVERHEAD ON RESEARCH GRANTS 


Senator Tuyr. The statement presented and inserted in the record 
mentioned the fact that you contemplate raising from 8 percent to 
15 percent the allowance to the hospital or universities where an 
individual performs research to cover direct costs. Fifteen percent of 
the total amount of the budget, which is $27,710,000 for research 
grants, amounts to $4,158,500. This amount is quite a sum, without 
any question. The money is made available for grants to research, 
and there may be some doubt as to its availability for grants for 
administrative purposes. 

o, Dr. Van Slyke, as Assistant Director in charge of the research 
grants, give us a report on this item, please. 

Dr. Van Stryke. I shall be pleased to do so. As this committee 
knows, we have been paying 8 percent overhead on our research grants 
since January 1947. Our program started in expanded fashion shortly 
before that time when we took over some of the research supported 
by the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

Under those contracts the total indirect costs of such research was 
paid for with Government funds. They ranged between 40 and 100 
percent of the grant item. We feel, Mr. Chairman, that the research 
supported by the funds which this committee has recommended for 
us from year to year should go for additional research and should 
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not be used for substitution of the university’s ordinary financial re- 
sponsibility. 

Last spring we sent around a group of our non-Federal advisers to 
the universities around the country. They looked into this matter 
of indirect costs which the schools have to pay. They came back and 
said that 15 percent overhead should be allowed on research grants. 
They further said that this 15 percent would not pay all the total 
indirect costs of the university in adding this research work in their 
departments. 

We have proposed to you that beginning July 1, next fiscal year, we 
go to 15 percent. This is the same amount of overhead which the 
National Science Foundation has seen fit to pay. We have inquired 
from our friends in the educational and research fields around the 
country and generally, Senator Thye, their indirect costs range around 
30 percent, sometimes as low as 20, sometimes as high as 50; but gen 
erally around 30 percent. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


So in line with the philosophy of not burdening educational insti- 
tutions at the expense of research and still not paying all of the in 
direct. costs of the research, he feel 15 percent is a very equitable figure. 
Because you are probably better acquainted with the U niversity of 
Minnesota than any other place, let me use that as an example. 

Senator Tuyr. I would have tried to have directed a question that 
would have brought that out, because there were the years as Gover- 
nor when you did have to give consideration to the university’s budget, 
that portion that the State granted. You did come in direct contact 
with it. The Mayo Research Foundation was developed the year 
while I ws : Governor. That again involved us in quite a study and 
re porting by the university as to what they would establish if and 
when that Mayo Fo ae ation was made a reality. 

For that reason, I did come rather close to that question and, co- 
operating with the Veterans’ Administration, did have the benefit of 
the university research and the Mayo research and the veterans’ 
hospital there in the State. So we did come in close contact with the 
university people. 

Dr. Diehl is known the Nation over, and I was fortunate enough 
to have the opportunity of visiting with him a few times. 

So you may proceed to relate just what you will do there at the 
university, because I think you can give us a better understanding 
of the budget question. 

Dr. Van Styke. When we add these funds to provide for ad- 
ditional research in the medical field, the university must supply 
space, additional laboratory facilities, library facilities, janitorial 
facilities, light, heat, water—those things which would be used in 
excess of what they would be required to do if they do not do this 
research work. Unless the Federal Government supplies a portion 
of these indirect costs, the university president is going to be faced 
with the task of taking funds away from the support of education 
and putting it into research. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that the results of research are national; 
that they apply every place. It would be unfair to require a school 
whose staff wanted to do research to bear the total indirect costs. 
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CONSTRUCTION AT NONFEDERAL INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Roperrson. If I may ask a question, Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding when private witnesses are heard that their chief 
request for increase in funds will be for construction funds. Are 
they going to ask for construction for Federal facilities or facilities 
at universities, or both? 

Dr. Van Styke. It is my understanding, Senator, that the group 
that is interested in construction-grant funds will ask for funds only 
for construction at non-Federal institutions. 

Senator Rosertson. What is your opinion of the budget on that 
item ¢ 

Dr. Van Stryke. Senator, there is no item in the budget for construc- 
tion grants. 

Senator Roserrson. Do you think there should be one? We are 
going to be asked to put in one. 

Dr. Van Suyxe. I can say this: I do not know whose responsibility 
it will be, but there is a desperate need for additional research facili- 
ties around the country. 

Senator Roserrson. How much in money ¢ 

Dr. Van Stryke. At Senator Thye’s direction, we went to the appli- 
cants we had on file and said, “Let us have”—and this is in essence— 
“vour current advice as to what you really need in construction.” We 
have received from these people, who already were applicants for 
construction grants, requests for some $154 million for construction 
of research facilities at non-Federal institutions. 

Senator Ronerrson. Of course, they cannot get that much. 

Dr. Van Stryke. I am not here to plead for those funds. 


DEPARTMENTAL POLICY 


Senator Roserrson. That brings us to the point I previously men 
tioned about the matter of policy. What will be the policy of this 
Department with respect to the request of those who think that we 
should ap propri: ate construction money for research units? 

Senator Tuyr. I asked the question specifically, in order that we 
would get a report from the Department as to what they have in their 
records as requests from different educational or research or hospital 
units, medical centers for building construction. We are informed 
here this morning that $154 million is the aggregate of, you might say, 
requests for funds. If the total amount were appropriated and made 
available, and the research building construction took place, would 
vou have a sufficient number of projects and skilled scientists to be 
assigned so as to make use of all the space that would then be made 
available? 

Dr. Van Styxe. It is my impression, Senator, that the serious over- 
crowding that exists in many instances would be relieved by such a 
program of research-facilities construction. Whether such construc- 
tion should be at Federal expense or at the expense of other people 
is beyond my province. 

Senator Tuyr. You think if better facilities were made available 
to the scientist, that he could possibly do better work ¢ 

Dr. Van Styke. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ture. It may also attract some very outstanding young 
men to devote a greater time to the field of research that they are today 
afraid to enter inte because of fear there might not be the facilities 
for them to proceed to work if in the event they devoted a life to it? 

Dr. Van Styxe. That may be one consideration. I would say that 
overall it is my considered opinion that research would profit very, 
very much by having increased facilities. 

Senator Ture. In other words, it is not much use to be prepared 
first to train the scientist and then to give him the funds to work with 
if he has no place to work. 

Dr. Van Styxke. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Because we were delayed here several days just be- 
cause we could not get a committee room to hold a hearing in. A 
scientist would likewise be delayed if he could not have a ‘plac e to 
scientifically work at the research he is qualified to work at or work in. 

Dr. Van Styxe. I think your example points up our case very well. 


TOTAL FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


Senator Tryr. Last year several members of this committee were 
interested in knowing the total amount of money available from all 
sources for medical research. Can we be furnished with a report on 
this in as much detail as possible? Ido not expect you to have it now, 
but if you will furnish it for the record, it will be appreciated. If 
you have it now, we will place it in the record now. If not, make it 
available later. 

Dr. Sesprecn. My recollection of this total figure is that it is $127 
million, but we will check that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Sources of medical research funds 


[In millions] 





1941 | 1944 1947 g 1952 
| 
Source | j Pa j r 

|} Amount} Pereent| Amount! Percent} Amount Pereent) Amount) Percent 

tin | | | c 
Government -_. $3 | 7 $10 16 | $28 32 | $73 | 42 
Industry 25 | 55 35 | 60 | 35 40 60 | 35 
Philanthropy 12 27 10 16 | 15 | 17 25 | 14 
Other nonprofit 5 11 5 8 | 10 11 | 15 Q 
Total 45 100 60 100 | 88 | 100 173 100 


FELLOWSHIP AND TRAINING GRANTS 


Senator Tuyr. Grants for fellowship and training grants : The 1954 
appropriation contained $124,000 for fellowship g grants. The record 
should show the details of these grants and per haps some comment 
to indicate the benefits of the program of such grants. Can you speak 
to that question? If you cannot, furnish us the information and we 
will put it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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National Institutes of Health research fellowship awards ' approved for payment from 
fiscal year 1954 funds by State and institution 


State and institution Number | Amount 

Grand total 27 $117, 189 
California 2 8, 940 
University of California, Los Angeles. 1 4, 740 
California Institute of Technology | 1 4, 200 
Illinois: Provident Hospital l 4, 900 
Massachusetts... 6 26, 343 
| ; 

| ! -O4 

Harvard University . 4 16, 793 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 1 5, 300 
Tufts College | 1 | 4, 250 
Missyuri: Washington University, St. Louis l 3, 900 
New York y 39, 320 
Columbia University 2 11, 400 
Cornell University : ; ; . l 5, 250 
University of Rochester WV Ww | 2 | 6, 183 
Syracuse University } l 3, 000 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research | 3 13, 487 
Ohio: Western Reserve University 1 5, 038 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma l 2, 072 
Pennsylvania: University of Pennsylvania 1 2, 580 
British Isles 2 8, 946 
1 = = 

National Hospital, London | 1 4, 200 
University of Oxford 7» | 1 4, 746 
Denmark: Carlsberg Foundation_. 1 3, 900 
Sweden: Karolinska Instituet i jondebes l 5, 250 
Switzerland: University of Zurich pennants 1 6, 000 


| NIH—noncategorical—Division of Research Grants, “Operating expenses, NIH.” 
BENEFITS DERIVED FROM THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAMS 


The various research fellowship programs of the institutes of NIH represent a 
very significant means of recruiting additional research workers for work in 
those sciences which promise ultimate improvement in the prevention, diagnosis, 
and treatment of the diseases of man. Medical research, both basic and applied, 
has reached a point where it is ripe for major advances. The various scientific 
disciplines of medical research are, therefore, attractive to the person who is 
interested in making significant contributions to science and society. The prin- 
cipal barrier to bright young people entering medical research is the high cost 
of long years of necessary preparation. The fellowship program makes it pos- 
sible for some of these people to complete their training. Because of increased 
interest in medical research it is vital that the program of research fellowships 
be continued without interruption so as to provide adequately trained replace- 
ments for the scientists lost to the area through death or retirement and to pro- 
vide a portion of the additional research complement necessary for expanded 
activities in this crucial field. 


POST-DOCTORATE RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Dr. Van Stryke. Mr. Chairman, we can supply that data for the 
record. I would say that the $124,000, which is available as a budget 
item before you, is for post-doctorate research fellowships. The pre- 
doctorate research fellowship program was terminated a couple of 
years ago. 

Senator Tuyr. We formerly permitted, up until last year, the use 
of funds available for fellowships for the predoctorate fellowships. 
The Budget Bureau, we are informed, then delegated all work in the 
predoctorate field to the National Science Foundation. Will one of 
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you explain to us just how the removal of your authority to grant this 
predoctorate fellowship has affected your program ¢ 

Dr. Seprect. Mr. Chairman, may I comment before Dr. Van Slyke 
answers that in detail that this question has been of most serious con 
cern to us since this took place, so much so that I requested Dr. Van 
Slyke to make a study of this problem and to watch it very closely 
because this Was a means, a very important means, of bringing bright 
young undergraduates to the medical and biological sciences and one 
of the major factors in adding to our national pool of medical research 
Manpower. 

With medical research facing the prospects of shortages of trained 
research manpower over the years ahead of us, these predoc torate fel 
lowships were providing substantial numbers and one of the means of 
meeting this problem. I would like Dr. Van Slyke to give you the 
details in answering your question. 


Senator Tuyr. If you ll proceed, Dr. Van Slvke. 
PREDOCTORATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Dr. Van Stryke. Senator, there was a sum total of $390,000 taken 
from our total budget request a year ago. That was the amount we 
had been using up to that time to support predoctorate research fellow 
ships. Itis my further understanding, sir, that, although this amount 
of money was taken from our budget and was intended for transfer 
to the National Science Foundation, they did not receive this increase 
in funds. As a result, we now find ourselves supporting approxl- 
mately 195 less predoctorate fellows than when our program was in 
effect. 

Let me hasten to say that the National Science Foundation supports 
these people in the whole broad field of science. They are doing an 
excellent job and I think they should receive congressional encourage 
ment wherever possible. On the other hand, our responsibility is in 
the field of health, and unless we have authority to reimplement this 
predoctorate research fellowship program, we are going to find our 
selves hard-pressed in the future because of our failure to get back 
early enough in the developmental period of the people we need. We 
need to recruit these people early. 

If it were at all possible with the funds that are in the budget before 
you, if we had the authority to use some of that money for predoctorate 
fellowships, [ think it would serve a very valuable purpose. 


INADEQUATE RESEARCH FACILITIES 


Senator Ture. Doctor, I know that you are not supposed to make 
recommendations, but you can answer questions if we direct a question 
to you. For that reason, I am going to direct this question to you: 
Do you think that the medical research is being retarded by lack of 
adequate research facilities; and if so, are the medical schools and 
hospitals and others able to finance such construction out of their own 
resources? We have discussed this before, but in closing this ques- 
tion of research facilities I thought I should reemphasize the question. 

Dr. Van Styxe. It is my personal advice to the committee that 
research is being hampered by lack of research facilities; secondly, 
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1 think the schools are not in a position to provide these additional 
facilities. There may be limited places where they can provide part 
of them, but, by and large, they do not have the funds necessary for 
this purpose. 

Senator Tarr. On December 15, 1953, I addressed a letter to Mrs. 
Hobby, the Secretary, in an effort to get information concerning the 
research facilities throughout the United States. So, for that reason, 
| am going to have placed in the record this letter I did address to 
Mrs. Hobby and then also the summary of the findings so that the 
record will be a little more complete on that. 

(The letter and summary referred to follow :) 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., December 15, 1953 
Mrs. Oveta Cup Hoppy, 
Secretary of Health, Rducation, and Welfare, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mrs. Horny: In an effort to determine the needs for additional medical 

esearch facilities throughout the United States the Senate Appropriations 
(‘ommittee desires specific information from institutions that have requested 
esearch construction grant funds for this purpose from the National Institutes 
of Health 

‘he information desired includes the following: 

1. Brief description of present research facilities, both clinical and 
laboratory. 

2. Description of needed research facilities In what categorical di- 
sease(s)? Laboratory or clinical? 

3. Estimate of cost Is the proposed construction a part of another 
construction project or a separate one? 

t. What funds are available now? What are the plans for fund raising? 

5. How will additional facilities increase the productivity of the research 
program? 

6. Is the research program being hampered by lack of facilities? 

7. Outline of present research personnel. Will this staff be expanded if 
idditional facilities become available? 

8 How will funds be obtained for operating the new facilities? 

It will be most helpful if you will have the National Institutes of Health staff 
obtain the above information from. the present applicants for research construe- 
tion grant funds together with such other data which may be useful in evaluating 
the needs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. Tryer, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Tabulation of research construction needs submitted by applicants January 1954 


LEGEND 


[The numbers correspond to the questions in Senator Thye’s letter Italicized items are 
column headings] 

1. Present facilities 

Where information is available the area of present research facilities in 
square feet is given. In other cases the existing facilities are described in 
general terms. 
2, Needed facilities 

The area of the needed facilities is given in square feet Where detailed 
plans are not available, average per square-foot cost has been used 
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8. Amount requested 


The amount requested for research facilities is given. The cost of related 
construction such as for teaching is not included. 


}. Financing 


Part funds available——The institution has available part of the money for the 
research facilities. 

No funds available.—The institution has no funds available for the construc- 
tion of research facilities. 

Fund campaign.—tThe applicant is conducting or planning a campaign to raise 
funds for general and/or research facilities. 

Available for related facilities.—All or part of the funds are available for 
the construction of related facilities such as hospital or teaching facilities. 
5. How productivity of research program will be increased 

More efficiency.—New facilities will increase productivity by making it possible 
for personnel to work more efficiently. 

Vew projects.—The institution will be able to undertake new projects and 
expand into new areas of research. 

ittracting personnel.—The applicant will be able to attract and retain capable 
research workers. 

Animal quarters.—The construction will make possible better use of animals in 
the research program. 

Space for present personnel.—New facilities will permit present personnel to 
engage in research. Insufficient space is available for them at present. 

Better coordination.—New construction will make possible better coordina- 
tion of laboratory work with clinical research or with related research programs. 
6. How research is being hampered 

Inadequate animal quarters.—Inadequate animal quarters are preventing the 
effective use of animals. 

Facilities used for other purposes.—Present facilities must be used for other 
purposes primarily—e. g., for teaching. 

Program limited.—Additional projects cannot be undertaken because of lack 
of facilities. 

Crowding.—Crowding and antiquated facilities prevents personnel from work- 
ing efficiently. 
7. Research personnel 

Staff part-time.—The research staff is composed of teaching or medical staff 
who devote part of their time to research. 

Regular staff and research.—The regular teaching or hospital staff is supple- 
mented by some full-time research personnel. 

Full-time research.—The entire staff devotes full time to research. 

Eepand significantly —When facilities become available, the research staff 
will be expanded significantly. 

Little or no increase.—Upon the completion of facilities it will not be necessary 
to add personnel, 
8. How operation of additional facilities will be financed 

Vo additional exrpense.—The new facilities will not entail increased operating 
costs. 

Own budget.—The additional cost will be met from the institution’s regular 
budget or funds provided by State. 

Part outside——Part of the additional cost will be obtained from outside 
sources—private or governmental. 

All outside.—All of the additional costs must be obtained from outside sources. 

....indicates the applicant furnished no information regarding this item. 
For full information see copy of correspondence submitted by applicant. 
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S)MUAPY OF RESEARCH CONSTRUCTION NEEDS SURVITTED RY APPLICANTS, JANIARY, 1954 
MATIO INSTIT TES 4 
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(a) New Meorcat CENTER ONDER CONST?)©.710N WILL PROVIDE ADTOUATE TEACHING FACHLITIES AUT LITTLE SPACE FOR RESEARCH, 


\8) Tova cost $2,500,000; $1,20.,000 15 AVAILABLE. 
(ce) 35,000 SQ, FT, ADOITIOMAL WILL BE AVAILABLE IN WEW BUILDING, $000,000 15S AVAILASLE FOR BUILDING, GUT MO FUNDS FOR BASIL LoUIrMiNT, 
to) ACLQUATE LABORATORY FACILITIES IW BASIC SCHENCE OCPARTWENT AT Loma LINDA; ANTIQUATED CLINICAL FACILITIES IN Los Ancees. 
fe} No SEPARATE FACILITIES AVAILABLE; RESEARCH 1S CONDUCTED IN REGULAR TEACHING OR HOSPITAL FACILITIES. 

7,500 SQ. FT. IN REMODELED JAIL WARO GUILDING, OTHER MISCELLAMEOUS FACILITIES Alt AVAILABLE, TOTAL COST OF REMOELING 547,54, 
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Mew MEDICAL SCHOOL FACILITIES WILL COST $15=20 MILLION, 
fi ADC QUATE LABORATORY FACILITIES WILL BE AVAILABLE IN SHORT TIME; ANIMAL QUANTERS AN. CLINICAL FACILITIES ARE MEELED, 
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Totat cost $2,000,000. 

DOES WOT INCLUDE SCATTERED FACILITIES IN VARIOUS. DEPARTMENTS, 

\k) DOES WOT INCLUDE SOME REMODEL ING, 

(L) DOES NOT INCLUDE CLINICAL OR OTHER SCATTERED SPACE. 

ye THE CONSTRUCTION OF A MEW MEDICAL SCHOOL HAS BEEN AUTHORIZED BY THE STATE. 

\w) NO LABORATORY BUT SOME CLIMICAL FACILITIES IM HOSPITAL. 

(0) IM ANOITIOM REMODELING IN ANATORY AND PHYSIOLOGY RUILDINGS, 

\) THIS WILA GE LOST I” NEAR FUTURE, 

(9) AODITIOWAL SPACE 1S BEING PROVIDED BY STATE BUT PERMANENT EQUIPMENT 18 NEEDED. 

\8) RENOVATION AND Equipment. 

\S) SEPARATE RESEARCH BUILDING PLUS SPACE IN OTHER BUILDINGS, 

" PRESENT LIMITED FACILITIES ARE LOCATED IN MEDICAL SCHOOL; PROGRAM 1S UNDERWAY TO MUILD NEW TEACHING FACILITIES. 
U) Te UNIVERSITY WAS MOVED INTO MEW TEACHING FACILITIES; AREA 1S AVAILABLE FOR SPECIALIZED RESEARCH; REMODELING OF VACATED, 
ACE AT COST OF $960,000, 

} ACK 1S ADEQUATE BUT PERMAMENT Re Se: EQUIPMENT 15S NEEDED, 

(vw) THIS 1S LABORATORY SPACE FOR Lasona’ PSYCHIATRIC RESEARCH, 1M ADDITION THERE 15 A SMALL CLIWICAL SUITE. 
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LABORATORIES FOR PHYSIOLOGY AND GACTER! LOGY ARE SMALL BUT WELL Cqwirrto. 
FaCtLiTIES aPE ANTI [USTED AND VERY INaDEQuATE. 

LOCATED (6 SUB“BASEMENT OF BUILOING CONSTRUCTED Im 1915, 

ADLQUATE LABORATORY FACILITIES NUT INADEQUATE CLINICAL SPACE. 

SOME REMLOLLING 1S MEEDED Im ADOITICN TO NEw CONSTRUCTION. 

RENOVATICN AND COULOMENT. 








ADO IT HOMAL au FACILITIES #1 Hawic ton Station, 

MODERN LABORATORY FACILITICS FOR CANCER; OTHER FACILITICS AME SCATTERED THROUGHOUT The CENTER. 
RESEARCH FaCiLiTICS a@F LccaTeo i” 5S OF 17 STATE HOSPITALS. 

LABORATORY FACILITIES LOCATED IM VARIOUS MEDICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS; CLINICAL Im AFFILIATED HOSPITALS, 
“PACE §6 Cr iSTING GUILOING TO OL RENOVATED. 


EXISTING LABORATORIES s°L 1 CONVEFTED RESIDENCE; TOTAL COST OF MEW aDO1TION $140,000. 

A Mie MEDICAL SCHOOL 15 TEING CONSTRUCTED GUT NO SPECIAL RESEARCH FACILITICS ARC INCLUDED. 

2C ROOMS 1%) BUILDINGS OLVOTED TO RESEARCH = MANY OTMER APCAS DEVOTED IW PART TO RESEARCH OF SUPPORTIVE acTIVITICS - 
CLTHER GY 20D ITION TO PRESENT SUILOINGS OF COmSTRUCTION OF wEw O@YTLD ING, 

New CLINICAL FACILITICS, “OSPITAL AMD MEDICAL CENTER UNDER CONSTRUCTION - STATE aPPROPRIATEO $13,500,000 - NO PROVISION 
FOP RES ARCH Facic ities, 


ee 
zErree sah one>s 





(®) Cerensive CLlNiCal AND LaBORATORY FACILITIES, GUT DEFICIENCICS IN SEVERAL aptaS. flop anSwERS PROVIDED For 5,€,7,8 anovE, 

©) NO SEPARATE FACILITIES AVAILABLE - ADOITICNAL SPACE AMD EQUIPMENT REQUIRED FOR ALL DEPARTMENTS, 

(em) POTWEEN 1 AND = MILLION DOLLARS COLLECTE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF GENERAL TEACHING FACILITIES - FUNDS INSUFFICIENT FOR RESEARCH 
FACILITIES. 

(5) TEN=STORY TEACHING AND RESEARCH BUNLDING UNDER COMSTAUCTION AT ESTIMATED COST OF $10,CO0,COO, APPROXIMATELY OME-HaLS OF Sum 


AVAILAML, MDOITICMAL RESEARCH Fac ILITIES PE QUIRED, 

Copume ta UNIVERSITY “AS ADEQUATE PESCARCH FACILITIES 0% MANY AREAS, BUT THERE 15 4 DEFICIENCY IN ANIMAL QUARTERS, 

CARD ICVASCULAR RESEARCH AND NEUROLOGY, MUCH OF PROPOSED WORK 15 REMODEL ING. 

t ROOM AVAILAPLE = ADOI TIONAL RESEARCH CARFIED ON IM OTHER APEAS ~ MEW CONSTRUCTICN AND REMOOLLING OF ANIMAL QUARTERS, 
iv RESEARCH LAMORATORIES ARE IN MEDICAL SCHOOL AND CLINICAL FactLrvigs tm New Yorx Hoserta. 

iw ToTa. COST $1,500,000 - $250,000 avaniamur, 
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¥ ive OF UiNC IMNAT D 
i qesrcen Reserve 1, - 
ity Pa OF 
; SuLy. HOSP, OF 
q westean Re Seeve = 
4 ( 
i faa 
¢ 
: iit. cr_Onccon ~ Dears 
: PEWS vivania 
4 Hane mannt MED a 
- * 
UN a af “ 
of Penn, - DENT s ad 0 
& RENOVATION 
Mivs OF PITTSOURGIDENT AL 400 Rewovay19N sj 
QuipmMint 
Woman's Meorcal Coreat 68 7,032 
CLINICay 
a ___| 10,000 _ 
6 4090 
9) 
OOD 
Shaman 
PAYLOR Ub Q 9 0,000(w 
lavion ‘hy, (4 9 acc 
(hiv, oF Texas, © a- | 50,000 
sow Hose. ror Cancee Res, 
a MA > OVTH oes 
western Moo. Sen. 
{a} EwTtme 9TH FLOOR OF COLLEGE DEVOTED TO RESEARCH. LABORATORY FACILITIES. 
6) TwO BUILDINGS OUTMODELED AMD INADEQUATE 16 SIZE. SOME LABORATORICS HOUSED TEMPORARILY IN RENTED BUILDING, ConSTRUCTION OF Two 
WEw GUILDINGS COSTING $23,629,500 ~ $9,167,260 OF WHICH 1S REQUIRED FOR COMPLETION, 
C) FACiLETIES SPREAD THROUGHOUT MANY DEPARTMENTS = RENOVATION OF EXISTING BUILDING NECOED, Cost $850,000 oF wHicw $100,000 avalLasie. 
0) SPACE TO HOUSE DIVISION DEVOTED TO CHRONIC DISEASES. INSTITUTE SHARE OF COMBINED PROYECT COSTING $6,000,000. 
fc NIME GEMERAL RESEARCH OIVISIONS, SUBDIVIDED INTO 39 LABORATORY SECTIONS, 
*) FACILITIES GROSSLY INADEQUATE, PARTICULARLY FOR CLINICAL SCIENCES. ADDITION TO BASIC SCIENCES BUILOING, $5,000,000, auTHoRIzeD 
ev STATE. $1,000,000 NEEDED FOR CLINICAL RESEARCH IM CHRONIC DISEASES AS PART OF $12,000,000 PROVECT. 
(e) TORY FACILITICS LOCATED IN NEWLY COMPLETED SCIENCE GUILOING = CLINICAL RESEARCH CARRIED OF IN 4 OIFFEREKT LOCATIONS. 
400 1TION HEEDED FOR CARDIOVASCULAR RESEARCH. NEw SCIENCE BUILDING COSTING $4,500,000 PROVIDED FROM PRIVATE SOURCES. 
i") RESEARCH CARRIED ON IM WIDELY SEPARATED AREAS. LABORATORY FACILITIES FOR CANCER ARE ADEQUATE. 
1) PUBLIC HEALTH BUILDING CONSTRUCTION RECOMMENDED TO LEGISLATURE. INADEQUATE SPACE AND EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE. 
J) SPACE USED JOINTLY WITH OTHER DEPARTMENTS, SOME UNFINISHED SPACE IS AVAILABLE. 
« Im ADDITION THERE ARE SCATTERED FACILITIES §6 OLD MEDICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
4) AODITIONAL FACILITIES ARE BEING PROVIDED FoR PsycHiaTRIC Divisiom, Sevew Gans rom Proraraic iit. 
*) LABORATORY FACILITIES tm BASIC SCIENCES ARE, ADEQUATE, CLINICAL AND AMIMAL FACILITIES ARE Lack Inc. 
" =) IN ADDITION TO MEW SPACE, EXTENSIVE REMODELING AMD EQUIPMENT ARC NEEDED, 
©) PRESENT DENTAL SCHOOL BUILDING MUST BE VACATED, PART OF PROPOSED SPACE WILL Of COMPLETED OY STATE. 
ce P) PRESEMT FACILITIES ARE SCATTERED IM VARIOUS MEDICAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS. ND FACILITIES FOR CLINICAL RESEARCH. 
@) RESEARCH 15 ALSO CONDUCTED I SPACE USED FOR OTMER ACTIVITIES. CLINICAL FACILITICS ARE GOOD. 
canto R) PRESENT FACILITIES ARE IN BASEMENT AND ARE UNSUITABLE FOR RESEARCH, 
s It ADDITION THERE WILt GE CLINICAL FACILITIES FOR CARDIOVASCULAR RESEARCH IN NEW HOSPITAL, 
f sum 1) OME SHALL AREA FOR ORAL PATHOLOGY. CONSTRUCTION OF LABORATORY SPACE, SMIMAL QUARTERS AMD EQUIPMENT MELDED. 
U) STATE aS PROVIDED $6,300,000 FOR MEW CONSTRUCTION AMD ALTERATION OF EXISTING SUILDIWGS, OF THIS 98,400,000 mas Seen SeEnT 
ON RESEARCH FACILITICS. ¥ BE ABLE TO CONSERVE FROM $275,000 TO 300,000 FOR EXPANSIONS. 
. fy} CLINICAL AMD LABORATORY FACILITIES AVAILABLE IN SEVERAL BUILDINGS. PROPOSED WORK 15 LARGELY RENOVATION. 
° M) DEVOTED TO ANIMAL AND OPERATING ROOMS = ADDITIONAL RESEARCH AND CLINICAL FACILITIES AVAILAGLE IN OTHER AREAS, 
NEEDED CLINICAL FACILITIES BEING PROVIDED BY CONSTRUCTION OF 750 sED HOSPITAL, 
(x) RESEARCH FACILITIES ADEQUATE, NEED STRICTLY SCIENTIFIC AND LABORATORY EQUIPMENT. $340,000 avalLaGLE TO DEFRAY PART oF 


SUILDIWG COST = NO FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR EQUIPMENT. 
(¥) MO CLIWICAL RESEARCH FACILITIES. LABORATORY RESEARCH CARRICD OM IM TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. BUILDING TO HOUSE LABORATORY 
POCILITIES @enpeD, 
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MARY OF RESEARCH CONSTRUCTION NEEDS SURMITTED RY APPLICANTS, JAMARY, 1954 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 
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Manout tie Univ. Sch, Teel, { t = Crt ; Unob 
Previous Requests | 47,985,312 } i 
Tor 
a |asa,296,226 f | Comy 
“ny 
(a) TWO ANTIQUATED BUILDINGS DEVOTED TO RESEARCH AND TLACHING FACILITOCS, “SOME RESEARCH CAMP 1EO ON IN ADJACENT wos rTacs. 
NEED « NEw COLLIGE OF MEDICINE BUILDING CONTAINING RESEARCH FACILITIES, CLINICAL AND PRECLENICAL, AND COURSE SPACE oss 
FOR TEACHING, 1 


Te) Facilities SCATTERED THROUGHOUT SEVERAL HOSPITALS, CLINICS AMO LABORATORIES, NEED 4 NEW BUILDING TO HOUSE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES. FUNDS AVAILAOLE TO CONSTRUCT ONLY THE PSYC} IATRNC €ND SURGICAL WING UNIT NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION. 
{c) & CMTAL BUILDING EGUIPPED FOR OCNTAL RESCARCH, NEED FUNOS FOR COMPLETION OF AN UNFINISHED AREA TO PROVIDE CLINIC ¢ 
For OVATE STUDY AND PE SL ARCH, j 
(o>) POTENTIAL FACILITIES FOR CLINICAL RESEARCH IN 40-800 WARD FOR PSYCHIATRIC PATICNTS ANO LARGE OUTPATIENT DEPARTMENT, 
(ce) RECENTLY COMPLETED CONSTRUCTION PROCRAM AND COUIPMENT COSTING APPROXIMATELY $450,000. No FUMDS AVAILABLE FOR FACILITICS 
PE OUt STED. 
(r) Present HeatT™ anp SCIENCE BUILDING HAS COMPLETE RESEARCH AND TEACHING FACILITIES FOR BASIC SCIENCES, BUT VERY 
CO AN INCOMPLETE FactLt Lwrcan SCrcwces. ConsTeucTion oF UNIT #1 OF new UNIVERSITY feacnine ao 
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STRICTED RECWARCH SPACE FOR ASIC SCIENCE. INIMUM AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR CLINICAL RESEARCH. ProuIne j Court 
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Re arcu Mose ira wee way, faPCW FACILITIES 16 MMECTION wit) Ew CONSTRUCTION, 
(s) TYOOELED AND ® 
PCOUILOING OF FACILITICS IW MNECTION © ITH 44 WILE FON DOLLA® CONSTRUCTION OF NEW MEDICAL CENTER, 
4) PEPODELING AND CXPANSION OF ANTeAL QUARTERS ALMOST ,00C 4A BEEN SPENT FOR BUILDING PROGRAM. 
) FACWLITICS svANLAGLE (% SEVERAL aP0aS, FEQUIRE NER ADDITION TO SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY AND REMODELING OF PRESCAT 





MCS TO P® VIDE @LSLAPCH LABORATORIES AND “ORE ADE UATE FaciLi TICs, 
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STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT H. FELIX, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. 
SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL 

; MANAGEMENT OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 

4 DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL; ROY L. 

HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


. MentaL Heaura Acrivities 
4 
4 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 

















Mental health activities: For expenses necessary for carrying out the provi- 
sions of sections 301, 302, 303, 311, 312, and 314 (c) of the Act with respect to 
i mental diseases, [$12,095,000] $12,460,000. 
g ; eet 
43 i Amounts available for obligation 
2 $ — _ ~ — — oc 
As ~ 
I | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $10, 895, 000 $12,095,000 | $12, 460, 000 
Transferred from “Promotion and further development of | 
vocational edueation, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to | | 
Public Law 286 | 1, 575 |... 
{ Transferred to “Service and supply fund, Public Health | 
| Service,’’ pursuant to Public Law 170 | — 57, 000 |... 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate | 10, 895, 000 12, 039, 575 | 12, 460, 000 
| Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 18, 776 20, 000 | 18, 600 
Total available for obligation _ . —- 10, 913, 776 12, 059, 575 | 12, 478, 600 
' Unobligated balance, estimated savings 359, 487 } 
Obligations incurred___.......-- : | 10, 554, 289 12, 059, 575 | 12, 478, 600 
Comparative transfer to | 
“Neurology and blindness activities, Public Health | 
Service” } — 59, 243 
. “Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel, 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
c fare”’ | —2, 000 
Ceres Total obligations 10, 493, 046 12, 059, 575 12, 478, 600 
a NoTE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for personnel detailed to the Juvenile 


Court, District of Columbia, in accordance with provision of the District of Columbia Appropriation Act. 
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( ‘ons by activities 
SS = —_— 
1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 
Description — . — T ST? ae 
Positions} Amount | Positions; Amount | Positions} Amount ee" 
Alabam 
1. Grants: Arizoné 
(a) For research and train Arkans 
ing | Califort 
i. Research projects $2, 587, 000 $2, 587, 000 |. Colorac 
2. Research fellow- Connec 
ships 187, 000 187,000 |... 0 Delaws 
3. Training grants 4, 176, 000 3, 676, 000 | — $500, 00 Distric 
(6) For detection, diagnosis Florida 
and other preventive Georgik 
and control services 2, 325, 000 2, 325, 000 Idaho 
2. Direct operations [linois 
(a) Research 187 1, 893, 575 187 2, 820, 000 0 +-926, 42. : Indian: 
(6) Other direct operations : lowa 
i. Review and 2 Kansas 
approval of re ; Kentuc 
search and train Louisis 
ing grants 15 138, 000 14 123, 000 -1 —15, 000 Main: 
2 Training activities Q 60, 000 8 50, 000 -1 —10, 000 Miry 
3. Technical assist 5 Massa 
ance to States 59 397, 000 59 397, 000 0 ) Michig 
4. Administration 33 276, 000 33 295, 000 0 +19, 00 Minne 
—_ — _ _—- —_——-- Missis 
Total direct obli- : Missot 
gations 303 12, 039, 575 301 12, 460, 000 —2 +420, 42 Monta 
Nebra: 
4 Nevad 
a 3 : New I 
Obligations by objects New J 
\ = New } 
New ‘ 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate North 
Te sere +. ale ee 55 Bey North 
| | Ohio.. 
Total number of permanent positions 252 303 | 301 Oklah 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 9 9 ) Orego 
Average number of all employees 219 267 293 Penns 
gD = =} : Rhods 
Average salarics and grades | South 
General schedule grades South 
A verage salary $4, 608 $4, 866 | $4, 845 Tenne 
Average grade__. GS8-6.7 GS8-7.1 G8-7.0 Texas 
| ere = xo | Utah 
01 Personal services | | j Verm 
Permanent positions $1, 167, 747 $1, 469, 842 | $1, 605, 842 
Other positions | 47, 225 | 54, 500 52, 500 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. i 3, 587 | 4,300 | 4, 300 
Payment above basic rates | 2, 592 7,300 6, 800 
Total personal services 1, 221, 151 1, 535, 942 | 1, 669, 442 
02 Travel. . 76, 870 | 94, 500 94, 500 
03 Transportation of things | 9, 759 | 13, 900 15, 900 Puert 
04 Communication services 9, 889 | 21, 575 | 22, 500 Virgi 
05 Rents and utility services... | 604 | 1,000 | 1,000 
06 Printing and reproduction 19, 812 25, 300 25, 100 
07 Other contractual services ! 48, 181 | 72, 500 81, 700 
Reimbursements to “‘Operating expenses, National In- 
stitutes of Health, Public Health Service’’_._. | 510, 787 895, 700 1, 655, 400 
08 Supplies and materials | 45, 342 | 90, 000 
09 Equipment | 28, 352 | 51, 200 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions | 8, 524, 005 | | 8, 775, 000 
15 Taxes and assessment 3, 220 | 5, 200 C 
millenia i sbaapstiiigeh = caeeictnn k 
Subtotal 10, 497, 972 12, 064, 517 12, 486, 942 thi: 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ -- 4, 926 4,942 8, 342 art 
oan epsene eC 
Total obligations... 10,493,046 | 12,059, 575 12, 478, 600 I y 
can 
< 
x 
we 
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Distribution of grant-in-aid funds for mental health 


hange 1953 alloca- 1954 alloca 1955 tenta 
State or territory tions tions ti —_— i 
$} Amount «i oe 
Alabama | $68, 900 $49, 300 $49, 300 
Arizona . 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
Arkansas 412, 700 $1, 000 20, 500 
California 186, 800 139, 400 143, 900 
Colorado 24, 900 18, 300 18, 800 
Connecticut 55, 400 25, 600 26, 100 
Delaware 19, 200 17, 700 17. 700 
$500, 01 District of Columbia 19, 200 17, 700 17.7 
Florida 55, 300 $2, 400 44, 000 
( rgia 74, 200 53, 700 3, 300 
j Idaho 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
Mlinois 153, 400 110, 800 111, 500 
+926, 42 Indiana 73, 600 53, 700 54, 300 
lowa 49, 000 35, 200 4, 500 
Kansas 6, 100 26, 400 26, 400 
Kentucky 64, 100 45, 500 45, 000 
Louisiana... 56, 400 41, 400 40, 600 
15, OF Main 19, 200 17, 700 17. 700 
10, 00 Miry and 43, 200 32, 100 32, 800 
' Massachusetts 85, 100 61, 600 61, 200 
j Michigan i 116, 400 85, 300 85, 800 
+-19, 09 ' Minnesota i, 700 49, 700 40, 500 
oo i Mississippi 2 800 38. 400 37, 400 
Missouri 74, 600 54, 700 52 G00 
+420, 42 Montana 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
raska 24, 800 18, 000 17, 800 
Nevada 19, 20 17, 706 17, 700 
| New Hampshire 19, 200 17. 700 7. 700 
New Jersey 86. 301 63, 200 64. 000 
New Mexico 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
New York 257, 200 186, 300 185, 500 
955 estimat North Carolina 87, 900 64. 200 64. 300 
- North Dakota 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
Ohio ‘ 144, 700 104, 800 105, 600 
Oklahoma $5, 390 33. 100 32. 000 
’ Oregon 28, 000 20, 500 20, 800 
2u Pennsylvania 192, 300 139, 000 137, 100 
Rhode Island 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
South Carolina 47, 400 34, 200 34, 200 
South Dakota 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
$4, 84 Tennessee 70, 600 51, 300 49. 600 
GS-7. Texas 150, 800 111, 600 112, 500 
Utah 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
Vermont <i 19, 200 17, 700 17, 700 
$1, 605, 842 Virginia 66, 900 49, 000 50, 300 
52, 500 Washington 43, 000 31, 400 31. 500 
4, 300 West Virginia 41, 000 29, 300 28, 600 
6, 300 Wisconsin 64, 000 46, 200 | 46, 000 
Te Wyoming... 19, 200 17, 700 |} 7, 700 
1, 669, 442 Alaska... 19, 200 17, 700 | 7, 700 
94, 500 Hawaii 19, 200 17, 700 | 17, 700 
15, 900 Puerto Rico 53, 600 38, 800 | 38, 800 
22, 500 Virgin Islands_._.__- 19, 200 17, 700 | 7. 700 
1, 000 |—— 
25, 100 Total : 3, 100, 000 2, 325, 000 2, 325, 000 
81, 700 i 
1, 655, 400 
90, 000 
51, 20 PREPARED STATEMENT 
8, 775, 000 
5, 200 


Senator Tuyr. We have now 9 minutes to 12. What else have we 
12, 486, 042 


8442 this morning? We have taken more time with this item than I ex- 
pected we would. 

We could put in the record the statement on mental health. We 
can go to the first quorum call. 

So we will put the statement on mental health in the record. Then 
we will commence to talk on or highlight the various items. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


12, 478, 600 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. Roserr H. Fevix, Director, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL 
HEALTH ON MENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Institute of Mental 
Health was authorized, under the terms of the National Mental Health Act, 
Public Law 487, July 3, 1946, to provide for research relating to psychiatric dis- 
orders and to aid in the development of more effective methods of prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of such disorders. The first appropriation was made 
in fiscal year 1948 when a sum of $2,048,600 was made available to carry on these 
activities. These funds were administered by the Public Health Service’s Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene, which had been established in 1930 to carry on expanded 
activities under the Narcotics Control Act. This Division was abolished when 
the National Institute of Mental Health was formally established in April 1949. 

As the activities of the National Institute of Mental Health have begun to 
bear fruit in terms of promising research leads, expanded training of professional 
psychiatric personnel, and substantive technical assistance to the States in the 
development of control programs, annual appropriations for these activities 
have gradually been increased. In fiscal year 1953, $10,895,000 was appropriated 
to support the work of the Institute, including research and other direct opera- 
tions as well as research and training grants. 

To carry on and expand the research already begun, and to support increased 
basic research and a newly instituted program of clinical investigation at the 
Public Health Service’s new clinical center, a total of $12,095,000 was appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1954. 





NATURE AND EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


Mental illness is not a killer. The mentally ill live on and on, in our prolonged- 
care mental hospitals, at public expense. Some 900,000 persons are treated in 
these hospitals each year. The cost of maintaining these hospitals, plus the 
pensions paid to veterans with neuropsychiatric discharges, is a direct burden on 
the taxpayer of $1.1 billion annually. This cost continues to rise at the rate of 
almost $100 million each year, and if one adds to it the loss in wages and taxable 
income, the dollar cost of the more serious mental illnesses mounts into the 
billions each year. In addition, between 1 and 2 percent of our total national 
population suffer from some form of mental deficiency which prevents them from 
taking their place as normal productive members of the community. Substan- 
ial numbers of these people require institutional care at public expense; those 
who do not need such care still must be given special training so that they can 
function at the highest level of their ability. 

The losses from serious emotional disorders which do not require hospitaliza- 
tion are also staggering. More than 40 percent of all the disability discharges 
from the Armed Forces during World War II were for neuropsychiatric disorders. 
The loss in productive manpower, wasted lives, and human misery and suffering 
is further increased by those millions of individuals whose psychoneurotic dis- 
turbances prevent them from functioning at their normal level of ability. And 
the national burden of crime and disturbed family relationships which can be 
traced to emotional problems raises the ccst of the mental and emotional illnesses 
to an inealeulable total. 


AREAS OF RESEARCH ON MENTAL ILLNESS 


Scientists and physicians of long experience in this field are generally agreed 
that the causes of the various mental illnesses will be found in a complex inter- 
action of biological, psychological and social factors. Which will be the more 
important in causation may well vary from one mental illness to another. This 
precludes any possibility of focusing research effort in 1 or 2 areas of study. 
The problem areas with which we must be concerned may be loosely classified 
in 1 or the other of 2 categories—basic studies and clinical studies—although 
frequently the 2 overlap in any one project. 

In basic research we are concerned with studying normal child development, 
psychological functions, anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry of the nervous 
system and other basic problems. In clinical research, we are concerned with 
studies of etiology and symptomatology, development or evaluation of treatment 
techniques, studies of prognosis, epidemiological studies, and the like. 
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The opportunities for research in these fields have increased tremendously in 
the last several years, primarily because of a rapid expansion of scientifie 
knowledge that is now proving relevant to forms of mental illness. In addition, 
the tremendous technological progress made during the war provides new tools 
and new techniques for use in research. Finally, increased interest in and 
support for research in this field was stimulated by the passage of the National 
Mental Health Act in 1946. No matter how great an interest a scientist may have 
in research on a specific problem, he cannot take up that field of investigation 
uniess funds, facilities, and scientific leads are available, Today, we have un- 
precedented opportunities through the united efforts of Government, private 
foundations, and voluntary agencies to do productive research on the mental 
illnesses. 

BASIC RESEARCH IN NORMAL CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


One of the characteristics of some of the mental illnesses, including schizo- 
phrenia, is the inability of the patient to make decisions on everyday problems 
of life. Therefore one of the areas of information we need to explore is how 
human beings learn to handle increasingly complex problems from earliest child- 
hood until they become adults. A study underway on this subject with a grant 
from this Institute is exploring the relation between the child’s efforts to cope 
with problems and his temperament and resources for emotional growth. In 
addition the study is exploring the resources of the child and the adult for 
handling their limitations and their problems. This knowledge, will be valuable, 
for example, in guiding children to learn effective and acceptable ways of meet- 
ing the problems encountered in daily living. Many juveniles adopt delinquent 
behavior as a method of striking out to relieve anxieties and tensions arising 
from problems they cannot solve. 


RESEARCH ON THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM 


One of the most encouraging recent developments in research on mental 
illness is the adaptation of biochemical and metabolic research techniques to 
investigations of mental illness. 

Studies in physical chemistry in progress in the laboratories of the Institute 
have as their goal determination of the relationship between fundamental 
chemical structure of the brain and its normal and abnormal activity. Within 
the nucleic acids of the brain cells now being studied reside specific genetic 
factors which may contribute to diseases of the nervous system. 

Another research team—one on cerebral metabolism—has in the past year 
developed a technique which, for the first time, makes possible measurement of 
circulation to individual parts of the brain. On the assumption that the amount 
of blood supplied to any part of the brain is indicative of the relative activity of 
that part, this technique makes it possible to determine the blood supply of each 
segment of the brain. This is of basic importance in finding out what each 
segment contributes to the function of the whole brain. In the senile psychoses, 
insufficient circulation to the brain has been shown to be one of the important 
causes. This new technique will permit more intensive study of the aging of 
cerebral circulation and the effect of drugs and procedures designed to improve it. 

The general purpose of our studies on aging is to identify the primary factors 
leading to decline in the function and structure of the nervous system with 
advancing age. The significance of this research in connection with mental dis- 
orders lies in the fact that persons 65 years of age and older represented 25 per- 
cent of first admissions to State mental hospitals in 1950. Research on the 
nervous system is one cf the most profitable points of departure for studies of 
aging because of the role of the nervous system in integrating bodily functions 
and the fact that the nerve cells show little evidence of regeneration. Hence it 
is a system which accumulates changes. Studies of this nature anticipate even- 
tual studies designed to alter the rate of aging in the nervous system when the 
primary factors leading to decline in the function and structure of the nervous 
system have been identified. 

Studies of cortical integration are headed by a scientist who has made a sig- 
nificant contribution to our knowledge of the integrated activity of the cerebral 
cortex. By an extremely ingenious technique he has made it possible for the 
first time to observe the precise physiological activity on the surface of the brain 
associated with a voluntary act. This will make possible an understanding of 
the complex physiological basis for normal and abnormal behavior. 


44672—54-—62 
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A research advance of potentially profound significance is the finding that the 
amounts and types of chemicals called steroids differ in different mental disease 
states, as compared with normal people. An important contribution of the work 
in our laboratories during the past year has been the development and use of 
refined new methods of analyzing these substances. 


CLINICAL STUDIES ON THE CAUSE OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


Schizophrenia is a mental illness of immediate concern because 47 percent of 
the patients resident in public mental hospitals are suffering from schizophrenia 
and their median length of stay is over 10 years. 

One of the grants from the Institute is supporting research to explore the 
effects of a chemical called lysergic acid which has recently been found to produce 
in normal persons temporary reactions resembling some of the symptoms found 
in schizophrenic patients. If the scientists are able to determine the biochemical 
effects of lysergic acid which produce these reactions, they can then search for 
drugs to counteract them. Ultimately, investigators may be able to apply them 
in the treatment of schizophrenia. This project may also provide basic informa- 
tion on the relationship between brain metabolism and mental disorders. 

At the Clinical Center the Institute staff is taking another approach to the 
study of lysergic acid. A group of schizophrenic patients has been admitted who 
display an unusually intense degree of feelings of unreality. These patients 
were specifically selected because their symptoms resemble those which are 
produced in nonpsychotic individuals by the use of lysergic acid. Studies of the 
blood and urine of the schizophrenic patients are being made in order to follow 
the metabolism of lysergic acid. This drug is also being administered to monkeys 
to determine by psychological and physiological methods (1) if their reactions 
to the drug are comparable to those in normal human beings, and (2) to deter- 
mine, if possible, the area of the brain which is affected by the drug. It is 
possible that a competing substance may be found which will ameliorate the 
effects of the drug. This substance can then be tested to determine whether it 
has any beneficial effects in the treatment of schizophrenia. 

Another group of patients with schizophrenia under study at the Clinical 
Center are young people in their late teens who are suffering an acute onset of 
the disease after having made apparently good school or job adjustments. 

With the assistance of a grant from this Institute, a systematic exploration 
of conditions which appear to be basic to understanding the psychological factors 
characteristic of schizophrenia is underway. It is anticipated that some valuable 
clues to this complex disease will be forthcoming in the course of this research. 


CLINICAL STUDIES ON THE CAUSE AND TREATMENT OF ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


At the Clinical Center the National Institute of Mental Health staff has 
inaugurated a study of the emotionally disturbed child on the well-founded 
assumption that a large proportion of the mental illnesses of adults has its roots 
in childhood. Currently a group of boys whose ages range from 9 to 13 years 
are being studied. All of the boys have displayed serious difficulties of an anti- 
social nature. The research is designed to gain further understanding of their 
difficulties with a view to developing more effective methods of treatment. 


CLINICAL STUDIES OF EVALUATION OF TREATMENT 


A basic tool of the psychiatrist is the group of treatment techniques included 
in the term psychotherapy. Where psychiatric services are available to the 
mentally ill patient, psychotherapy frequently arrests the progress of the illness 
and helps the patient to recover. However, a better understanding of specific 
elements in the process which are effective is necessary. Once these elements are 
more clearly identified it may be possible to prescribe treatment for a specific 
type of patient and predict the outcome more accurately. Grants have been made 
for studies of this character which will provide some of the vitally important 
information and offer new leads for further study and improvement of psycho- 
therapy. 

Another method of treatment which is well known is shock therapy. Electro- 
shock therapy is effective in treating certain types of mental illness, but the rea- 
sons for its effectiveness are not known. Twenty-five years ago two-thirds of 
the patients who were admitted to mental hospitals suffering from involutional 
melancholia (a mental illness usually occurring in the middle years of life) were 
still there at the end of a year. Today, two-thirds of these patients are dis- 
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charged within 12 months of their admission. A study is being supported with 
a grant from this Institute which may enable us to find out why shock therapy 
is effective with certain types of patients and why it is not effective with other 
types. One highly significant approach to this problem is the use of a new 
method of shock therapy which will enable investigators to find out for the first 
time what happens in the brain during shock treatment. 


CLINICAL STUDY OF PROGNOSIS 


In a grant-supported study, the investigators are trying to provide tests for 
identifying schizophrenic patients who are likely to respond to available treat- 
ments, and to identify those for whom no present-day treatment appears to be 
effective. With such a prognostic device, therapies may be developed that 
will accelerate improvement in those patients with a good prognosis, and 
therapies devised which may be effective with the patients who now have a 
poor prognosis. 


CLINICAL STUDIES OF ETIOLOGY OF PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDERS 


One of the strengths of the Clinical Center as a research facility is the 
opportunity to bring every medical and scientific specialty to bear on the health 
problems being investigated. The staff of the National Institute of Mental 
Health is seeing selected patients with severe arthritis, and is cooperating 
with the staff of the National Heart Institute in the study of several cardiac 
patients. Emotional factors present in any illness are believed to be of particular 
and perhaps basic importance in diseases such as certain types of arthritis and 
heart disease. 


CLINICAL STUDIES ON CAUSES OF MENTAL DEFICIENCIES 


It is estimated that between 1 and 2 percent of the population are handicapped 
by various types of mental deficiency. Certainly, at the end of 1950, there were 
more than 128,000 children and adults on the books of public and private insti 
tutions for the mentally defective. The Institute is providing support for some 
very fundamental research in this field. One project is attempting to determine 
in a particular type of mental deficiency if the condition exists as a result of the 
presence of a substance which interferes with the normal metabolism of the 
nervous tissue, or alternatively, if some substance is missing which is necessary 
for normal mental functioning. In another study, the nutritional requirements 
and metabolic patterns of Mongolian idiots are being investigated. It is thought 
by some scientists that mentally defective persons in this category exhibit symp 
toms similar to those observed in several nutritional deficiency diseases, These 
studies may not only give us more knowledge about mental deficiencies but, at 
the same time, may provide us with important data on the biochemical require 
ments for normal brain functioning. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE MENTALLY ILI 


A study undertaken by Institute staff and now nearing completion will show 
in great detail, for assubstantial population group, the respects in which mentally 
ill people and their life experiences differ from people who have not become 
mentally ill. Hagerstown, Md., a community which has been the object of ex 
tensive health studies over a period of 30 years was selected for a study of the 
distribution of schizophrenia and other functional psychoses. The State of 
Maryland made a grant of $5,000 to this Institute to help expand the study, 
because of the benefits which will accrue to the State from such a study of cer 
tain of its citizens. The value of the data collected will not, of course, be 
limited to the State. Knowledge acquired in Hagerstown will add an important 
piece to the picture of mental illness which is gradually being developed. 


CLINICAL STUDIES OF DRUGS AND ADDICTION 


The earliest research responsibility of the National Institute of Mental Health 
was the study of drugs and drug addiction which had been delegated to the 
Public Health Service in 1929. Following the establishment of the Institute, 
the Addiction Research Center located at the Public Health Service Hospital in 
Lexington, Ky., became a responsibility of the Institute. During the past 
year, the center continued its vital work in clinical testing to find a safe 
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synthetic substitute for morphine and codeine. Officials of the American Med- 
ical Association talked with the Surgeon General about their concern over the 
addiction liability of meperidine, a drug which is widely used in medical practice. 
It was decided to undertake a study of this drug at once, and in cooperation with 
the clinical staff of the hospital at Lexington the work is now going forward. 


MENTAL HEALTH CAREER INVESTIGATOR GRANT 


A new type of research grant was made possible with the increased funds 
appropriated for the current fiscal year, and bids fair to make an important 
contribution to the development of highky productive research. This grant 
which is know as the mental health career investigator grant, enables the 
Institute to support the research of a number of outstanding young scientists 
in psychiatry and related fields for a period of several years each. Basic con- 
siderations in reviewing the applications for these grants are the qualifications 
and demonstrated ability of the candidate proposed by the applicant, the na- 
ture of the program of research that the candidate plans to undertake, and the 
facilities of the university or other research center making the request to provide 
a stimulating environment for maximum growth of the candidate as a scientific 
investigator. Preliminary review of the applications for these grants is made 
by a selection committee of five outstanding nongovernmental scientists who will 
make recommendations to the National Advisory Mental Health Council. The 
Council, in turn, will review the applications and the recommendations of the 
selection committee and report to the Surgeon General. 

Every field of science is looking for new blood and fresh talent, but in no 
field of research is there greater need for young investigators of demonstrated 
ability than in psychiatry. In the past the training of the psychiatrist has 
been largely oriented toward the practice of clinical psychiatry at the expense of 
experience in research methods and techniques. The first mental health career 
investigator grants, therefore, are being awarded to support the research of 
young psychiatrists of outstanding ability. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 


In addition to research grants, the Institute also provides research fellow- 
ships to young scientists for training in research methods and techniques in the 
field of mental health. Since the first fellowships were awarded several years 
ago, the returns are beginning to come in. Several former research fellows of 
this Institute are receiving research grants, or are participating in research 
being supported by the Institute. It is particularly gratifying to be able to see 
the results of our efforts to increase the number of well-trained research 
workers. 


INCREASING THE SUPPLY OF PSYCHIATRIC MANPOWER 


The urgent need to apply the findings of research in the effective treatment of 
the mentally ill lays added emphasis on the great shortages of people trained 
in the mental-health professions of psychiatry, clinical psychology, psychiatric 
nursing, and psychiatric social work. Teaching and training grants adminis- 
tered by the National Institute of Mental Health are helpiag to meet this need 
by developing teaching programs to reach more students and by providing trainee- 
ships to graduate students who wish to enter these professions. At the present 
time 136 universities and other training centers are receiving one or more train- 
ing grants from the National Institute of Mental Health. Of the total of 27,000 
students in undergraduate medicine during fiscal year 1953, more than half— 
15,000—benefited from improved training in basic psychiatric concepts made 
possible by National Institute of Mental Health teaching grants to 45 schools. 

In the graduate training programs during this same period, the benefits of 
the National Institute of Mental Health training grants reached 500 of the 1,112 
enrolled in psychiatry, 520 of the 1,000 in public health mental health, 800 of 
the 2,000 in psychiatric social work, 750 of the 2,600 in clinical psychology, and 
at least 2,500 of the 3,000 enrolled in psychiatric nursing. 


IMPROVING TRAINING 
The objective of the National Institute of Mental Health is not only to increase 


the training opportunities available, but to raise the quality of training provided 
and devise new and more effective training techniques. With constantly in- 
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creasing professional knowledge and new concepts of service, it is essential that 
each of the mental-health professions review the content of its training programs 
from time to time. Through training grants to the appropriate professional 
groups over the last several years we have enabled each of the professions to 
do so. The most recent of these conferences was held at Cornell University by 
the American Psychiatric Association and the Association of American Medical 
Colleges to consider the education, training, and the role of the psychiatrist. 
The results of the extraordinarily constructive work done at this conference were 
recently published in a volume entitled “The Psychiatrist, His Training and 
Development.” 
TRAINING ALLIED PERSONNEL 


The mental-health professions neither can nor should assume the entire respon- 
sibility for the mental health of the population. Many other professional people, 
public-health physicians and nurses, general practitioners, pediatricians, teachers, 
ministers, and others who work in a guidance or counseling capacity with children 
or adults can render yeoman service in recognizing and dealing with the emo- 
tional components of the problems which come to their attention and in identify- 
ing symptoms of mental and emotional disorders which should receive specialized 
help. The National Institute of Mental Health has sponsored a number of 
institutes to provide training in basic psychiatric concepts for such personnel. 
The value of these institutes has been generally recognized and many of the 
States are now conducting them for various professional groups. 


TRAINING PERSONNEL TO REHABILITATE THE MENTALLY ILL 


Another area in which special training is needed is the rehabilitation of the 
mentally ill so that their readjustment as productive members of the community 
is made easier and the chances of a relapse thus minimized. In cooperation with 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, this Institute has made grants for a series of training conferences 
for vocational rehabilitation counselors. 

Colorado, which was one of the first States to inaugurate a specialized pro- 
gram for the rehabilitation of the mentally ill has demonstrated in dollars and 
cents what the savings can be. By putting in the credit column the taxes paid 
by the patients on the wages they earned on the job, and the savings to the 
community because they are in the community working instead of being hos- 
pitalized, and balancing this off against the cost of the rehabilitation program, 
there was a net gain to public funds of over $400,000. 


HELPING THE STATES TO DEVELOP MENTAL-HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Financial and technical assistance to the States in their steadily expanding 
mental-health programs is provided through the grants program and by tech- 
nical consultation from professional staff at the Institute and in the depart- 
mental regional offices. By these means the official State mental-health agen- 
cies have received invaluable help in recruiting and developing mental-health 
staff, and in planning and carrying out programs suited to the needs and re- 
sources of the various States and communities. 

One of the principal activities of these programs has been to train many 
types of professional personnel—health and education personnel, welfare and 
rehabilitation workers, court personnel, church groups—to render mental- 
health services. Through official and nonofficial agencies and other community 
groups, information and education on mental illness and methods of building 
sound mental health are being provided. 

Another extensive activity that grant funds have made possible at the State 
and local level has been the development of mental-health services for people 
with mental and emotional problems. In addition to these diagnostic and 
treatment services, outpatient clinic staffs are also providing consultation to 
professional workers in other agencies who may be confronted with such prob- 
lems in the people with whom they work. 

Growing interest and support for mental-health services is concretely illus- 
trated by the steady increase in State and local funds available to match the 
Federal grants. The Council of State Governments has assumed an increas- 
ingly active role in identifying the mental-health needs in the respective States 
and is utilizing the professional services of our staff in planning ways and 
means of meeting these needs. 
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CONSULTATION ON SPECIAL PROBLEM AREAS 


Some of the special problem areas in the field of local mental-health pro- 
graming present challenges which require the assistance of a Federal agency 
such as the National Institute of Mental Health. This is true, for example, 
of the mental-health problems implicit in civil-defense programs. In consulta- 
tion with the Federal Civil Defense Administration, the professional staff of 
the Institute prepared a booklet which has been published by the Public Health 
Service under the title “Mental Health Implications in Civilian Emergencies.” 
This booklet is being widely distributed throughout the country. 

Consultant services provided by the National Institute of Mental Health to 
State mental-hospital systems are helping to strengthen and improve the 
standards of patient care. Work with State agencies and other groups on 
menta]-health problems as found in alcoholism, drug addiction, juvenile delin- 
quency, aging, and mental deficiency has served to coordinate and develop pro 
grams to meet these needs. 


SPECIAL STUDIES TO IMPROVE LOCAL MENTAL-HEALTH SERVICES 


In order to improve the care of the mentally ill in the State hospitals, as 
well as to improve the diagnostic and treatment services offered by local mental- 
health clinics, it is imperative that the results of careful statistical and field 
studies, which no local agency is equipped to conduct, be made available. 

To fill this need, studies at the Public Health Service field station in Prince 
Georges County, Md., are being conducted in an effort te develop new and 
improved methods for use in community mental health programs throughout 
the country. One such study recently concluded has given us valuable infor- 
mation about the symptoms of emotional maladjustment in schoolchildren. 
With this information, we can now more easily identify those children who are 
likely to develop emotional disorders, so that they may be given appropriate 
treatment before they develop these disorders. Other such studies underway 
hold promise for further techniques and tools which will be useful in preventive 
work with children, the area in which each accomplishment is a major victory, 
each child saved from emotional illness means a lifetime of full and socially 
useful living. 

To improve the services rendered by the State mental hospitals, it is essential 
that they have complete and reliable data on what happens to patients who are 
hospitalized with mental illness. Only in that way can the effectiveness of 
treatment be charted and broad plans be made for the patient both during and 
after his period of hospitalization. To date there are no such uniform statistical 
data for the country as a whole, but the efforts of the National Institute of 
Mental Health to fill this gap are bearing fruit. 

Three years ago, Institute staff members met with State hospital adminis- 
trators and statisticians and worked out plans for setting up a model reporting 
area composed of 11 States that were interested and able to help develop more 
adequate data on the hospitalized mentally ill. In subsequent conferences with 
the State representatives, methods have been worked out which can be used in 
developing these data. Four more States have since joined the mode] reporting 
area group. These 15 States provide care for 64 percent of all patients in State 
mental hospitals in the United States. The most striking development reported 
at the conference held in the spring of 1953 was that nearly three-fourths of 
these 15 States have inaugurated systematic statistical studies of what happens 
to the patient from the time of his admission to the mental hospital. This rep- 
resents a very significant attempt by the States to determine disposition of 
such patients by age, sex, and diagnosis within specific intervals after admis- 
sion, and thus to evaluate the operation of the State hospital systems. 


AN INTEGRATED ATTACK 


The foregoing summary of the research into mental illness supported and 
conducted by the National Institute of Mental Health, the assistance provided 
in the training of professional psychiatric manpower, and the consultation and 
studies related to the development of mental-health programs indicates the 
range, goals, and scope of activities of the Institute. The aim has always been 
te move in on this grave public-health problem from every possible angle, to 
isolate core areas of difficulty. and through the acquisition and application of 
new knowledge to gradually reduce the problem. 
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The job yet to be done before mental illness can be brought to an irreducible 
minimum is enermous, but progress is surely being made. Kven with our lim- 
ited knowledge, we can help many mentally il! patients to recover today, and 
there is no reason why increasing knowledge and personnel will not make it 
possible to help many more recover tomorrow. But we must not relax our 
efforts—the combined efforts of Government, foundations, and voluntary groups 
to achieve the goal as quickly as possible. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Taye. We have an estimate in the amount of $12,460,000, 
an increase of $365,000 over the current year’s appropriation. The 
prepared statement is quite lengthy, and it is for that reason that I 
thought we would have it put in the record and then highlight it. 

Dr. Felix, will make the presentation, I presume. We will let you 
proceed, Dr. Felix, up until we get the first quorum call. When that 
takes place, we will recess until Monday morning at 10 o’clock in this 
room, 

Dr. Fevix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. In summarizing my state- 
ment I should like, with the committee’s permission, to rather epito 
mize what is said there by showing you two charts which give some 
information with regard to what is happening in the treatment of the 
mentally ill. : 

We have for some time been concerned about what has been happen 
ing over the years in the public mental hospitals, particularly in the 
field of the care of the mentally ill. With the cooperation of 15 States 
in the Union we have developed a reporting system which will give us 
some accurate information. We found one hospital in one of the 
States which had been keeping records of their patients for the last 
40 years. I should like to point out to you here, Mr. Chairman, these 
four columns on the right represent the admissions to this hospital in 
decades 1916-25, 1926-35, 1936-45, and the half decade from 1946-50, 


DEMENTIA PRAECOX 


These columns here are the data with regard to those patients 
hospitalized with schizophrenia, or sometimes called dementia prae- 
cox—that condition which fills more of our hospitals than any other 
single condition. 

Senator Tuyr. Explain that further, please, sir. 

Dr. Feiix. This is a serious form of mental illness characterized by 
the individual’s finding great difficulty in keeping contact with reality 
around him. They frequently have delusions of one kind or another 
and hallucinations. Delusions may be of a nature of persecution; 
paranoid delusions. Another form of the disease is one in which they 
become frozen in one position or another. It strikes more young peo- 
ple than old. The height of the incidence is in between the teens and 
early thirties. The majority of them in past years stayed in the hos- 
pital for life once they got in. About 40 percent of our beds in public 
mental hospitals are filled by patients suffering from this disease. 

Over this 40-year period they have studied these patients in this 
regard. The white area is the number of patients remaining in the 
hospital. The solid dark area is the number of patients discharged 
alive. The stippled area represents those who died in the hospital. 
These columns point out the experience during the first 3 months after 
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admission of these patients. The second group of four columns points 
out what happened during the first 6 months, and these are cumulative, 
as you see [indicating]. 

The final four columns point out what has happened during the first 
year. I should like to point out to you particularly that the = 
of patients discharged alive at the end of 1 year, since this is the dr: 
matic point, in the period 1946-50 is now nearly 60 percent. 


FACTORS IN ADVANCEMENT OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Senator Tarr. What brought about that great change in the num- 
bers discharged? Was it surgery, the shoc k treatment? Was it the 
psychiatric know-how that had been de veloped during the war years 
because the Government put forth every effort to try to develop scien- 
tifically in that field when shock from overexertion and exhaustion 
and worry in the services was prevalent? They had an open field in 
which to do their research. What was the main factor that brought 
about the advancement in that mental health situation ? 

Dr. Fevix. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the interesting things about 
our research in this field. We cannot point to any one great outstand- 
ing discovery. 

Senator Torr. Youwannot? 

Dr. Feix. Not one great outstanding discovery. 

Senator Ture. The only reason I ask this is because I did have the 
responsibility, of course, of the State institutions when serving as 
Governor. We had some outstanding men in Minnesota. The war re- 
strictions prevented an administration from doing anything during 
those war years. We could not come near mi \intaining a full comple- 
ment of personnel in our institutions. I want to sa y I endeavored to 
do what I could, and I endeavored to learn all I oa § in that field. 

During our legislative appropriations acts while I was Governor, 
we tried to prefinance institutional improvements both in new build- 
ings and in equipment to care for them. As I say, we could not even get 
a sack of mortar or a brick because of the war restrictions. 

As I stated in my budget message to the State legislature, I said, 

“Let’s prefinance during these war years while our youth are fighting 
over there and not enjoying the high income that some of us are en- 
joying here in civilian life. Let’s prefinance all we can in order that 
in the postwar years we will not only have the funds to proceed with the 
improvement, but we will at the same time have programs that w ill aid 
us In transition from wartime economy to a peac etime economy. 

I obtained through the appropriations $5 million and earmarked 
them specifically for hospital units at Rochester, Minn. We had the 
feebleminded hospital units under construction, received the construc- 
tion permits in the last months of my administration, and we were pro- 
ceeding to get those hospital units in. 

Therefore, I have tried to keep myself abreast of this question in 
mental health because nothing is more pitiful than to see one of your 
loved ones left at an institution. I went there and I had hundreds of 
parents come to me and discuss with me their children who were com- 
mitted at St. Peter’s in that violently insane hospital unit as well as 
the others. I have tried to help. 
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That is one reason why that chart captures my interest now, because 
you can see what you have accomplished here in getting them dis- 
charged. Then the question is, Is it the scientist, is it the research 
that has been developed in the psychiatric field, or is it the facilities 
for surgery and hack ? 

Dr. Fexrx. Your record in Minnesota is well known. 

Senator Tuyr. Governor Youngdahl] told me, and he did far more 
in a legislative appropriation and in that field than I—but the war 
restrictions did not permit. All I did was to try to have finances 
made available so that the program could proceed as soon as war 
restrictions were out of the way. Governor Youngdahl should have 
the credit for a tremendous awakening of public interest and scientists’ 
support in this particular field. 


NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH ACT 


Dr. Fenix. I would like to answer your question in just a moment. 
We cannot point to any one great startling discovery. But if you 
will notice this large increase in the number of discharged alive since 
1946 and recall that that coincides with the time that the National 
Mental Health Act passed by the Congress had been in effect—there 
have been many researches going on. Many of these have contributed 
their small bit. All this added together is part of the answer, plus 
one other thing which is of equal importance, the increased number 
of trained people we have been able to put into our hospitals and 
into our clinics so patients can be followed up and made to get out 
of the hospital sooner and be taken care of outside, I think accounts 
for this remarkable change. 

I should also point out that this white part down here, which still 
represents about 40 percent of the patients, accumulates each year. 
So we still have large numbers of these and will continue to have until 
we can bring this down. 


INVOLUTIONAL PSYCHOSES 


I now show you a second chart for the same periods of time, the 
same description applies to this chart as the other one, except this 
concerns a condition known as involutional poms or that mental 
illness that occurs in women and in men at the change of life. 

In the early days you can see the number of patients who remain in 
the hospital. In the 1916-25 period there were about 50 percent of 
the patients remaining in the hospital. Look at the large number 
who died, 15 percent. Look what is true now. Here are perhaps 15 
percent remaining in the hospital, perhaps 10 percent dying, the 
remainder out of the hospital in 1 year alive and back with their 
families. 

Senator Tuyr. Can we have that chart so that it can be placed in 
the record ? 

Dr. Ferrx. Yes, sir. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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GLAND THERAPY 


Dr. Feri1x. Here we can point to something specific. Here we have 
found shock therapy, which is quite specitic for this. The endo- 
crinologists, the people in internal medicine, and other fields have 
assisted us and have come up with new findings of endocrine therapy, 
gland therapy. There have been definite improvements in the care 
and treatment of these patients in the hospitals due to increased ap- 
propriations by the States for their hospitals and better trained 
eople. 

The kind of psychotherapy given is much better. Now we see the 
condition as one in which if one of our loved ones comes down with 
it, and they still do in significant numbers, we can say as we bid 
them goodby that if they must go to the hospital, well, the chances 
are better than 2 out of 3, nearly 3 out of 4, that they will be home 
and back with the family a year from now and probably sooner. 
You can see this change begins to occur quite early. 

Look here at 3 months in the early days; just a fraction, just a 
small percentage were out. Now we see 15 percent or more out in 3 
months. I wish with all my heart that I could come before you and 
say that we have this last year discovered one great thing, that given 
to a patient will cure him for all time. That is yet to come. I think 
it willecome., Iam confident it will. 

Senator Tnye. You feel the day will come when you will be just 
that certain of recovery, just the same as if you performed surgery 
on an ordinary ulcer or something of that nature ? 

Dr. Ferrx. I am certain it will, sir, but it is not for some time. 
We have much fundamental information yet that we have to get in 
order to build up treatment procedures which logically relate back 
to the specific causes of the disease. This is the stage in which we 
are in mental health as contrasted to maybe some other conditions 
in which the cause is known, a treatment may be found and it can 
be applied specifically. 

Senator Ture. I believe this is a good point to recess. 

We will reconvene here Monday morning at 10, 

(Whereupon, at 12:07 p. m., Friday, May 7, 1954, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Monday, May 10, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


MONDAY, MAY 10, 1954 
UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Thye and Hill. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
MENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. ROBERT H. FELIX, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES 
A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON 
GENERAL; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; JAMES 
F, KELLY, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


CONTINUATION OF STATEMENT 


Senator THyr. if we may please come to order, we will proceed. 

When we were forced to suspend on Friday, Dr. Felix, Director of 
the National Institute of Mental Health, was highlighting his state- 
ment which has been placed in the record. So if you will continue, 
Doctor, we will be underway. 

Dr. Freuix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you remember, I was pointing out with the aid of 2 charts some 
of the progress that has been made in the treatment of the mentally 
ill over the last 40 years as reported from some of the hospitals of the 
country which have been keeping statistics on that. 

I had pointed out that while there had been no single or several 
great outstanding developments in the field of research, nonetheless 
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there had been progress due, I think, to three things which I would 
like to be sure and point out at this point. 


INCREASE IN TRAINED PEOPLE 


One of these is the fact there have been numbers of findings with 
regard to the cause and treatment of the mentally ill, none of which 
has been earth shaking, but added together have meant better treat- 
ment. Probably most important of all, however , is the fact that as 
the mental health act has been in operation over these several years, 
there have been increasing numbers of trained people—psychiatrists, 
nurses, social workers, psychologists—who have become available for 
work in the program, both in the clinics and in the hospitals. This 
has meant more people to care for the patients in the hospitals and 
in the clinics; not enough, but quite a good deal. This has made a 
definite impact. 

Finally, there have been improved facilities for the care of the 
mentally ill in the several States. Better buildings have been built. 
These three facts account for the improvement which we have seen. 

I believe that would conclude any summary I wish to make, unless 
you have some questions you wish to ask me. 

Senator Ture. Yes. There are quite a number of questions that | 
have in mind and questions that have been asked of me that I could 
not possibly answer in an intelligent manner. The first is: Just where 
are these research activities being conducted? What are the natures 
of the researches that are being carried on? I am not in complete 
understanding and knowledge of it myself, so 1 think the record should 
cite some specific examples of accomplishments that- we who must 
defend the appropriation can point out and explain when someone 
asks us about it. 

RESEARCH PROJECTS 


So if you could sort of highlight it by stating specifically whet the 
research projects are, where they are being conducted and the types, 
then I think that would be most helpful. Then also give us a break- 
down of what funds and to what institutions the funds are allocated 
or allotted for this research work. 

Dr. Feitx. I will be glad to. With regard to the last question, 
I can insert in the record, if the committee wishes, a breakdown by 
States and by institutions of where our research projects are operating 
at the present time. 

Senator Toye. You think that they are so numerous you could 
not detail it to me now without inserting it in the record? If you 
could detail it, proceed to do so, and then we can make a fuller explana- 
tion by having it inserted in the record. 

(The further statement referred to follows:) 
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National Institute of Mental Health research grants (fiscal year 1954 


States and institutions 


Grand total 
California 


University of California 

College of Medical Evangelists 

Alan Gregg (individual) 

Pacific Colony 

Palo Alto Medical Research Foundation 
University of Southern California 
Stanford U.uiversity 

Martha White (individual 


Colorado 


John Benjamin (individual 
University of Colorado 


mnecticut 


Institute of Living 
Yale University 





District of Columbia: National Academy of Sctences 
Florida: Yerkes Laboratory of Primate Blology 
Georgia: Emory University 

Idaho: State Hospital South (Blackfoot 





Iilinois 


Chicago area project 

Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis 
University of Chicago 

University of Illinois 

Institute for Juvenile Research 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Northwestern University 


Indiana: University of Ir i 
lowa: State Uni of lowa 
Kar 

University of Kansas 


Menninger Foundation 
Topeka State Hospital 


Louisiana: Tulane University of Louisiana 
Maine: Roseoe B. Jackson Memorial Laboratory 


Maryland 


John Hopkins University 
Spring Grove State Hospital 


University of Maryland 


Massachusetts 


Boston State Hospital 

Boston University 

Childrens Medical Center 

Clark University 

Harvard University 

Judge Baker Guidance Center 
Massachusetts General Hospital _. 
University of Massachusetts 
Metropolitan State Hospital 
Putnam Childrens’ Center 


Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biology, Inc 


Michigan... 


Michigan State College_- 
University of Michigan. 
Wayne University_- 


Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota..... 





Number 
of grants 


170 


989 


Amount 


000 


5, 912 


21, 193 


33, 
170, 


14, 
lil, 
44, 


221 


486 
o7t 
038 
574 


03 


000 


», O46 
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9] 
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885 
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601 
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National Institute of Mental Health research grants (fiscal year 1954)— Continued 


tates and institutions Number 


of grants Amount 


6 $121, 07 
Edwin F. Gildea (individual 1 7 
rsity of Missour 1 10. 67 
is State Hospital l 99 
Washington University 3 








New Jersey: Training School at Vineland 1 10, 3 
New York 18 291, % 
Bank Street College of Education 1 3, f 
Columbia University 2 . » 
Cornell University 3 
Institute for Intercultural Studie 1 
New York Psychiatric Institute 2 
New York University 4 
University of Rochester 3 
Vassar College 1 
Vocational Ad « Ser € l 
North Carolina 1 57, 749 
Duke University 2 19, 366 
University of North Carolina 1 34, 992 
Wake Forest College 1 3, 39 
Ohio 3 25, 12 
University of Cincinnati 1 11, 988 
Ohio State University 1 11, 553 
Ohio University 1 1, 582 
Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma 2 &, 926 
Pennsylvania 11 115, 270 
Albert Einstein Medical Center 1 17,010 
Marriage Council of Philadelphia 1 7, 800 
Montefiore Hospital 1 8, 500 
Pennsylvania Hospital, child study center 1 15,115 
University of Pennsylvania 3 26, 972 
University of Pittsburgh 2 18, 873 
remple University 1 6, 000 
Warren State Hospital 1 15, 000 
Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico Department of Health 1 5, 920 
South Dakota: University of South Dakota 1 8, 738 


Tennessee 37, 868 


Fisk University 


1 14, 000 

George Peabody College for Teachers 1 6, 993 
Vanderbilt University 2 16, 875 
Texas 2 10, 104 
University of Houston 1 6, 000 
University of Texas 1 4, 104 
Utah: University of Utah 2 23, 105 
Virginia: Virginia State College 1 1, 787 
Washington: University of Washington 1 19, 895 
Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin 1 39, 150 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Dr. Ferx. Yes, sir. I thought I would highlight several projects. 
There are 170 research projects in the country. 

Senator Tuyr. They are of what nature? Are they cancer, heart? 
What are they specifically? I notice there are 42 research fellowships 
that are awarded during the current year. Is there any money in- 
volved in that, and how much is involved? This is the information 
that would be helpful. 
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Dr. Feuix. There are 42 research fellowships which total $187,000. 
These are going to young men and women at the post-doctorate level, 
with the exception of one. We have one predoctorate fellowship still 
in operation. They have completed their doctoral work and are now 
conducting research preparatory to a career in the field of research. 

With regard to the areas of research, we are conducting, or there is 
being conducted, in these universities and hospitals and clinics and 
at the Clinical Center at Bethesda, research in such fields as the cause 
of the mental illnesses, particularly dementia praecox, and the emo- 
tional disturbances of children. This is a very critical area. These 
emotionally disturbed children, we find, are in many cases the pre- 
cursors of the delinquent behavior we find in children and adults. 
There is research being carried on in the field of treatment. 


ELECTRIC-SHOCK TREATMENT 


An interesting thing here which I would like to point out, one man 
who started out as a research fellow, and after he had completed his 
work there went with one of the universities, is now on a grant as a 
mature investigator, He has developed a new method of producing 
convulsions following shock. You have heard of electric shock, a 
kind of treatment for the mentally ill. 

Senator Tuyg. Yes, I have been in the institution when a patient 
was given the electric shock. I had that responsibility. I just 
wanted to know what took place and how it was carried through. 
So for that reason, I visited an institution and tried to see what was 
being done in the various treatments. I was present once when such 
shock was given. For that reason, I do know what that is like. 


PHOTIC STIMULATORY SHOCK 


Dr. Fe.rx, This particular scientist has discovered a new way of 
producing these convulsions without the use of electricity. It is 
called photic stimulatory shock. It is caused by a rather technical 
procedure, but simply stated it has to do with flashing intense lights, 
rapidly flashing lights into the person’s eyes. 

Senator Toys. You can also give shock with insulin. 

Dr. Freirx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And you do use that, do you not? 

Dr. Frurx. Yes, sir. Insulin shock is particularly good in certain 
types of dementia praecox. Electric shock is more effective in 
certain types of illnesses which are characterized by intense depres- 
sions such as the involutional depression, conditions of that kind. 

The electric shock does not work so well with dementia praecox, 
but the insulin shock does. 

This work of Dr. Ulett, the man doing this, is important because 
with this kind of a stimulus we can study the electrical discharges 
from the brain through our electroencephalograph studies all the way 
through the convulsion. With electric shock, as the electric current 
passed through the brain it caused all kinds of disturbances at first 
and then it was impossible to trace it through. With this, we can 
trace it all the way through from the beginning to the end and begin 
to understand something about the nature of this convulsion and 
what it may mean in terms of treatment. 


44672—54 63 
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I believe I remarked last year or the year before that this is one 
of those empirical treatments. We do not know what it does. We 
just know it does something. It has been observed to improve these 
patients, but why or how we do not know. If we did know, we 
could probably devise more effective, less hazardous, probably less 
strenuous types of treatment. 


RESEARCH ON FUNCTION OF BRAIN 


Research also is going on in the field of the function of the brain, 
the physiology and chemistry of the brain, the metabolism, what 
metabolic disturbances may be operating in these mental illnesses. 
At the Clinical Center, as well as outside the institution, there is being 
carried on some very interesting work with a drug known as lysurgic 
acid. This drug is interesting because given to a normal person in 
small amounts, two micrograms will produce for a period of about 
8 hours in a normal person feelings of what we call depersonalization. 
That is, one cannot tell where they leave off and where their environ- 
ment begins. They cannot tell whether their arms belong to them or 
someone else. Also, hallucinations. These are two of the most 
common symptoms found in dementia praecox. Normal people will 
recover in 8 hours. Throughout the time they are under the influence 
of this drug they have complete insight into what is going on and can 
report what is happening. 

Another interesting characteristic of this drug is that it does not 
do anything to a dementia praccox patient. Yet it produces in a 
normal person symptoms quite similar to a dementia praecox patient. 

I am not going to bore you with a number of theories operating. 
Suffice it to say, here we have another means of studying the symp- 
toms found in dementia praecox in normal people in order that we 
can make some comparisons. I mentioned something about the dis- 
turbed children. Dr. Fritz Redl, a world authority who is a visiting 
scientist at the present time at the National Institute of Mental 
Health, has been working for a number of years with emotionally 
disturbed children. He has found out something very interesting, and 
I think very significant. 


EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


These hostile, aggressive disturbed children have one characteristic 
in common. That is, they must assume all adults are out to hurt 
them; all adults are hostile and are going to hurt or injure them. 
This is their greatest defense and their greatest weakness because they 
can make no exceptions to this. All adults must be considered in 
this category. This begins to account for some of the symptoms 
they show. 

These children cannot be reached by normal kindness because as 
soon as you act kindly to them, they think you are either trying to 
deceive them in order to hurt them or you are a fool because adults 
do not act that way, according to their conception. In either event, 
they try to show you up by striking back at you physically or other- 

wise and completely nullifying any efforts that you may make in their 
behalf. 

If, however, you can crack this shell, if you can make it apparent 
that they can no longer deny it that all individuals are not hostile, 
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that even one is a kindly, friendly person, you have destroyed their 
whole defense. We have been able to do that with some of these 
chiidren we are taking care of in the center. We have several out 
there, very disturbed children. 

What happens when this defense is cracked is an amazing and in- 
triguing thing. They become extremely anxious. They become 
restless, They become almost fearful because this defense they have 
built up against society is cracking. They have nothing now to de- 
fend themselves against their idea of what the world is like. They 
become sleepless. They become increasingly hostile for a time, and 
at the end of this time as this breaks down, they become amenable 
to constructive treatment, which as far as we can tell is a good result. 

We want to find a shorter way of effecting this because this is going 
to be one of the strong points in a battle against juvenile delinquency. 
These kids are the juvenile delinquents. 

Senator Tuyr. What age is the usual? 

Dr. Freurx. These children we have there are between 8 and 12. 
They are boys at the present time. We have had girls, too. Three 
of these boys are arsonists. They have set fires. They almost burned 
down a school building here in Washington. One or two are quite 
hostile in an assaultive w ay. They have attacked people with intent 
to do bodily harm. They are so full of hate it just hurts you to see it. 
It curdles your blood at the same time to see what these children are 
like. They have a lifetime ahead of them. They are twisted up 
psy thologically. 

Dr. Red] has a sizable staff. It takes a sizable staff to deal with 
these children because they will assault anyone. 

Mr. Chairman, I can outline several more of these if you wish. 1] 
can talk all morning if you will give me the opportunity. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Senator Hiiu. It would be interesting if you would give us a word 
as to the family background of these children. 

Dr. Feurx. The family background of these children is terrible. It 
is simply terrible. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean it is the condition of the home that has 
put this child in the mental frame that he is in? 

Dr. Feirx. Yes; I would say by and large that is true. Of course, 
society has contributed because as the child reacted adversely to the 
home, he took it out not only in the home but on society. Society, 
in protecting itself or trying to defend itself, reacted in such a way 
the child took it as striking back. So all grownups are hostile, mean, 
oppressive individuals. They hate them all. 

Senator Hit. In other words, society instead of being sympathetic 
and understanding, almost treated the child as if he were a wild 
animal. 

Dr. Feuix. That is correct. 


BRAIN RESEARCH 


We are carrying on work with regard to some of the functions of 
the brain. We have a man in our own laboratory at Bethesda who 
has devised an instrument—there is only one like it, his—which has 
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a little area of one centimeter on the side in which there are one- 
hundred-twenty-odd electrodes. This can be screwed in through a 
hole in the skull in animals and these electrodes will record over this 
small area all of the nervous activities in electrical terms in this area 
which leads off onto a panel of glow tubes. It is something like a 
television apparatus. 

They can now study what happens in the brain to such simple 
stimuli as a clicking sound or a flashing light. They photograph this 
panel of glow tubes with a rapidly moving camera. From this they 
can now begin, and have already, a number of charts of just exactly 
how the impulse flows over certain parts of the brain. This is in its 
early stages. We can do it for this kind of stimulus. Later they 
expect to carry this on with other kinds of stimuli which arise within 
the brain itself, certain types of mental activity. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR CLINICAL CENTER 


Senator Ture. I notice the funds for training grants will be de- 
creased by $500,000 in 1955, while substantial increases are budgeted 
for your own work in the clinical center. I think that should be 
explained, or that we should have your statement on that question. 
Does the Public Health Service’s own clinical work and research 
investigations take precedence over the research work and training 
work done outside of the Service? 

Dr. Feirx. No, sir. I do not believe that is so, Mr. Chairman. 
The Clinical Center is being activated as rapidly as possible. The 
beds are being opened up. This is an expense which the Congress 
was aware of at the time they authorized the construction of the Cen- 
ter. There is some decrease in our training grant item. This still, 
however, if you will look at the budget, is the largest single item in 
our budget. It is an extremely important item, and it is at the same 
level as it was in the fiscal year 1953. 

In order to try to strike a balance between the various expenditures 
and keeping in mind the fact that there must be considered many 
other calls upon the public purse, we have tried to strike a balance 
which would allow the Clinical Center, as far as our operation is con- 
cerned, to move forward at an optimum pace and still not cut back and 
injure any program significantly. 

There is, if you will notice, sir, a total increase in all activities in the 
appropriation item of $365,000 over fiscal year 1954, the year we are 
now in. 

DIRECT RESEARCH EXPENDITURES 


Senator Tyr. Then there is another question that we should give 
a little further explanation on, and that is this: Out of the 1954 appro- 
priations $1,893,575 was allocated to direct research and for 1955, 
$2,820,000 for the same purpose with no increase in the number of 
positions. What have we bought with the current year’s expendi- 
tures of nearly $2 million? 

Dr. Freurx. In the first place, this carries on into fiscal 1955 the 
level of activity which will be going on on June 30, 1954. We have 
been going up during the year. T his extends into 1955 the going rate 
at the end of fiscal 1954, plus the fact that during 1955 we will activate 
some additional beds in the Clinical Center. We can do this with the 
same scientific staff that we have now. This will cost more money, 
of course, to handle these beds. 
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I believe Dr. Sebrell mentioned this in his opening comments on 
Friday: Our beds, the mental beds, are very expensive beds. They 
are more expensive than are general medical and surgical beds. 
Senator Tuyr. Are they more expensive than what you had thought 
at the time the first budgets were set up in the first plan submitted? 
Dr. Fettx. Yes, sir, they are, particularly in dealing with children. 
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TOTAL POSITIONS 


Dr. SHANNON. Could I comment on that one, the number of posi- 
tions? The 187 positions shown in the budget does not represent an 
increase in 1955 over 1954. They are in what we call the program 
area. That is, these are Dr. Felix’s research workers and assistants. 
The main increase in the budget from 1954 going to 1955 is from $806,900 
to $1,543,900. Those are expenses for which he reimburses the Clini- 
cal Center for servicing his beds, and for other auxiliary research 
services provided centrally. 





| be de- We have calculated in regard to this increase that Dr. Felix requires 
udgeted } roughly 1% times as much nursing service and roughly 1% times as 
ould be | much attendant’s service than a patient in a medical area requires. 
uestion. So that the main increases are in the so-called reimbursable item. 
‘esearch which are essential for Dr. Felix’s clinical program to proceed. The 
training positions will show up in the Clinical Center budget as increases 
rather than in this program budget. 
airman. Senator Tuy. Senator Hill, have you any questions? 
>. The Senator Hii. I am sorry I missed all of the doctor’s statement, 
‘longress but I shall certainly read it with much interest. 
he Cen- Senator Taye. We had the doctor’s statement inserted in the 
us still, record. Then he has been highlighting the statement in general. 
item in 
le same Goreas MemorraL LABORATORY 
\ditures STATEMENTS OF DR. VICTOR H. HAAS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
l many MICROBIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSO- 
balance CIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. 
ag J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
— OF HEALTH; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON 
s in the GENERAL; ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, 
we are DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; HON. 


MAURICE H. THATCHER, GENERAL COUNSEL AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT OF GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL AND 


Id give PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, INC.; AND COLONEL J. F. SILER, 
appro- PRESIDENT, GORGAS MEMORIAL INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL AND 
r 1955, PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, INC. 

iber of 

‘_pendi- APPROPRIATION EstiIMATE 

55 tl Gorgas Memorial Laboratory: For payment to the Gorgas Memorial Institute for 
oo the maintenance and operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, $131,000. 

e have 

ng rate AUTHORIZING STATUTE 

ctivate (22 U. S. C. 278) Gorgas Memorial Laboratory; location; contributions by 
ith the Latin-American Governments; administration 

noney, There is authorized to be permanently appropriated for each year, out of any 


money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not to exceed the sum of 
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$150,000, to be paid to the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine, Incorporated (hereinafter referred to as the Gorgas Memorial Institute), 
for the maintenance and operation by it, of a laboratory to be known as the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, upon condition (1) that the necessary building 
or quarters for said laboratory shall be constructed within the 5 years next ensuing 
after sections 278-278b of this title shall become a law, either upon the site 
offered by the Republic of Panema therefor, at, or adjacent to, the city of Panama, 
or upon a site in the Canal Zone to be provided by the United States; and (2) 
that the said Gorgas Memorial Institute be, and it is hereby, authorized within 
its discretion, henceforth to accept from any of the Latin American Governments, 
or from any other sources, any funds which may be offered or given for the use 
of the Gorgas Memoria! Laboratory, and for carrying on the work of said Labora- 
tory wherever deemed by the said Institute to be necessary or desirable. (May 7, 
1928, c. 505, sec. 3, 45 Stat. 491; July 1, 1948, c. 787, 62 Stat. 1213; Apr. 19, 
1954, c. 160, 68 Stat. 57.) 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred $131, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Contributions to international | 

organizations, State”’ $117, 600 | $143, 000 } 

Total obligations 117, 600 143, 000 131, 000 


Obligation s by activities 


Gorgas Memorial Laboratory: 


1953 $117, 600 
1954 143, 000 
1955 


131, 000 
Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


1953 $117, 600 
1954 J ; sk 143, 000 
1955 


~s- 151,000 
Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations): 1955 $131, 000 


Senator Toyz. We will take up the next item in the budget, which 
is for the memorial laboratories for which we have an estimate in the 
amount of $131,000, a reduction of $12,000 under the amount made 
available for this purpose by the State Department out of its appro- 
priations ‘Contributions to the international organization.”’ 

Senator Hitu. Former Congressman Thatcher of Kentucky and 
Colonel Siler are both here with us. I am sure you know former 
Congressman Thatcher from Louisville. 

Senator Ture. I do not know him very well. He was here before 
I was here. 

Senator Hii. He was a great worker on the House Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. Tuatcuer. I served on the Appropriations Committee through- 
out my congressional tenure—five terms. 

Senator Hiri. The Thatcher bill brought that laboratory into being 
in Congress. 
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Mr. Tuatcuer. I shall be glad to read a condensed statement. 
Colonel Siler, who is the president of the Gorgas Memorial Institute, 
will undertake to give you somewhat in detail the achievements of 
the laboratory; what it has been doing through the years, and what 
justification is necessary for its existence and operation. 

Senator Hiiu. You are a member of the board and also counsel? 

Mr. Tuatcuer. I am General Counsel and Vice President of the 
Institute. 

Senator Tuyre. Do you have a statement you wish to read? 

Mr. Toatcuer. Yes. 

Senator Toyz. You may proceed with the statement, and we will 
turn back to Dr. Haas because it is really the item for which he has 
the responsibility. 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE H. THATCHER, FORMER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF KENTUCKY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Tuarcuer. First, I wish to thank the subcommittee for the 
courtesy accorded Colonel Siler and myself in permitting us to be 
heard on this occasion. For a good many years Col. Joseph F. 
Siler has served as president of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of 
Tropical and Preventive Medicine, Inc., and I have served as vice 
president and general counsel of the institute, which has adminis- 
trative charge of the work of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
whose establishment was authorized by H. R. 8128, of which, in Con- 
gress, I was the author, and which after full hearings was passed by 
unanimous votes in the two Houses and became, upon approval by 
the President, the act of May 7, 1928. 

As you may know, Colonel Siler served several years as chief 
health officer of the Panama Canal, after the completion of the Canal. 
Also, as you may know, I served on the isthmus several years as a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, charged with the im- 
mediate supervision of the building of the Canal, and its related 
activities. In addition, during my Isthmian tenure, I was in charge 
of the civil affairs of the Canal Zone, as head of the Department of 
Civil Administration, or Governor, as popularly designated. 

These are the general backgrounds which have brought Colonel 
Siler and myself into the overall picture of the institute and the 
laboratory. Through all these years his services and my own in 
connection with both the institute and the laboratory have been 
rendered without a penny of charge or compensation. In addition, 
in the discharge of my duties in these connections, I have incurred 
considerable expense in the way of telephone items, postage, steno- 
graphic work, office rental, and the like, for which I have never asked 
nor received any reimbursement whatsoever. 

I deem it fair to ourselves and to all concerned to mention this 
subject in order that it may be fully understood that the appropria- 
tions sought will carry not the least financial benefit to either of us. 
We simply are glad of the opportunity which has been presented to 
us to render a public welfare service of substantial character. This 
fact, we believe, qualifies us to speak in all sincerity and selflessness. 
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ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 


Colonel Gorgas, like myself, was a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. He had charge of the sanitary and health work of the 
isthmus, and without his great labors in dealing with yellow fever 
and malaria it is believed that the Canal could not have been built. 
A part of my official duties on the isthmus was to represent the 
Isthmian Canal Commission in all its dealings and relations with the 
Government of the Panamanian Republic and the foreign diplomatic 
and consular officers accredited to it with respect to anything that 
affected the interests of the Panama Canal project or the Canal Zone 
Government. 

Thus in the years of my isthmian tenure (1910-13) it was my duty 
and privilege to cooperate with Colonel Gorgas in the health and 
sanitary work required; and in this connection I may say that no 
request to a Panamanian Government ever submitted by me for 
that work—or for any other matter—was ever refused by it. 

Panama was once accounted the greatest pesthole of the world; 
yet under the effective skill of Gorgas it became a place of health, 
comparable to the best that the United States could offer. If, how- 
ever, all the methods installed during the Gorgas era were now dis- 
regarded, within a short time—perhaps a few months—yellow fever, 
malaria, bubonic plague, and the like would take over again, and the 
isthmus would revert to its former status. 

Of course, the cooperation and aid of the Panamanian Government 
and people in all this health and sanitary work have been required, 
and most freely given. The recrudescence of yellow fever—trans- 
mitted by newly discovered vectors—has presented new problems on 
the isthmus, and the laboratory, as Colonel Siler points out, today is 
dealing effectively with them; and, as well, with the many other 
tropical menaces there to be encountered. Thus, eternal vigilance is 
as necessary for the protection of health and vigor as it is for the 
protection of liberty. 

The achievements of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory stamp it as 
one of the outstanding research institutions—perhaps the most 
outstanding— dealing with human and veterinary diseases in all the 
tropical world. Its investigations, determinations, and methods are 
universally acclaimed. Not only has its work contributed to better 
the health conditions on the Canal Zone and the isthmus, but all lands 
and peoples, sooner or later, are beneficiaries. 

The laboratory's location, in the heart of the tropics, in immediate 
touch with the Canal and the Canal Zone, is ideal; and all things 
considered is, I believe, the most propitious one in the world. The 
interests of the Canal are paramount, and must be protected; and the 
laboratory aids in the work involved. Research institutions deal 
chiefly with prevention of disease. Their work is the ounce of preven- 
tion that means so much. 

The Government of Panama donated the buildings and grounds 
for the home of the laboratory—-a very generous gift, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Republic and its people are beneficiaries of its work. 
So long as the laboratory is maintained and operated, the property is 
owned in fee simple by the parent organization, the indicated institute; 
but if the laboratory ceases to function, then the property reverts to 
the Panamanian Government. The corporate provisions of the 
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institute’s charter permit it thus to take title to property in a foreign 
land: whereas, our Government could not take such title. This 
demonstrates the value of the corporate form of the institute, which is 
a nonprofit organization, organized and operating only for the purpose 
of carrying on health and sanitary work. 


ANNUAL APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 


The original annual authorization of Federal funds for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the laboratory was $50,000. After World 
War II, with the increased salaries and cost of supplies, this was 
altogether inadequate. Hence, in 1948 there was sponsored by 
Senator Hill, of Alabama, a measure (S. 2341) increasing the authoriza- 
tion ceiling to a sum not to exceed $150,000 annually; and this was 
enacted and became Public Law 867, 80th Congress. Since its 
enactment the full authorization has never been asked, although the 
conditions have made necessary an increase of the annual appropria- 
tion, and this has varied from year to year, more or less. See House 
and Senate reports and Senate hearings on that bill (herewith) 

Deadly diseases lurking in the jungles of the tropics are pressing for 
transmission to the Temperate Zones; this because of the multiplied 
contacts by air, by sea, and by roadways. ‘Tropical research institu- 
tions are, therefore, of the most vital importance; and their researches 
and findings must be relied on, in the largest measure, for protection. 
The so-called sylvan yellow fever—iransmitted through animals—by 
newly discovered types of mosquitoes, illustrates what has just been 
stated. The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory staff have done, and are 
doing, invaluable work in this connection. 

As Director of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, Dr. Herbert C. 
Clark ever since its establishment has rendered outstanding and 
notable service, and has earned the plaudits of the scientific world. 
In such magazines as the Saturday Evening Post, on October 4, 1952, 
his achievements as Director and the work of the Laboratory, in 
feature articles, have been commended in the highest terms. The 
Panamanian National Assembly, the Council of the City of Panama, 
and officials of Panama, have formally expressed the warmest approval 
of his labors. Reference is made to all these matters, and it is to be 
hoped that the members of the subcommittee may find time to 
consider some of the data thus mentioned, now furnished. 

The Laboratory has been a fine bond of strength and goodwill 
between the United States and Panama, and this is an added reason 
why its splendidly useful activities should be continued in full vigor. 
Also because of their tropical experiences members of its staff are 
from time to time drafted for emergency and research labors in other 
parts of the world. Thus, also, in its unique field the Laboratory is 
a great training school. 

‘In the present Congress there has been enacted a measure (S. 1456, 
sponsored also by Senator Hill) which amends section 1 of the basic 
act of 1928, with respect to invitations to Latin American countries 
to contribute to the maintenance and operation of the Laboratory. 
The reasons for this legislation are fully stated in the Senate report 
herewith on the bill which, upon receiving Presidential approval on 
April 29, 1954, became a law. This amendment will meet certain 
suggestions of the General Accounting Office, and will make for better 
administration of the provisions mentioned. 
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Attention is also called to the hearings before the Foreign Affhirs 
Committee of the House on the basic act. See the printed volume 
entitled “Gorgas Memorial Laboratories,’ a copy of which is now 
furnished the subcommittee. This volume was printed at the 
personal expense of Sir Henry Wellcome, until his death the head of 
the great Burroughs-Wellcome establishment. He was one of the 
world’s greatest benefactors and a close friend of Colonel (later Major 
General) Gorgas. 

See also the letters from Colonel Siler and myself to Senator Salton- 
stall (Senate Appropriations Committee), March 3, 1950, now fur- 
nished. 

By those who are familiar with the work of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory, it is believed that in no category of our Federal expendi- 
tures is public money more wisely and beneficially expended than in 
the maintenance and operation of this institution. 

Duplication of effort is avoided. The Laboratory collaborates with 
related activities, but no more than this. The directorate of the 
Institute is made up of the Surgeons General of the armed and public 
health services, and outstanding medical and other scientific and 
experienced men. The cooperation and advice of all these enter the 
Laboratory picture. 

I would like to show youa map, Then Colonel Siler will fill in with 
his statement. 

Senator Toys. The next person I will call on is Dr. Haas, the 
Director of the Microbiological Institute. 

Mr. THatcuer. Here is a world map of North and South America. 
In the last few years yellow fever has crept up from the jungles of 
Brazil, up through Colombia, and evidences of yellow fever have been 
found as far north as southern Mexico. The lowly oppossum is 
supposed to be a conveyer. Hence the dread disease might get into 
the United States again if the problem is not solved. 

Out staff has been among the first who have believed the monkey 
was a reservoir of yellow fever. It has been demonstrated that 
monkeys are subject to yellow fever and die of it just as do human 
beings, and that a mosquito biting a monkey can convey to a non- 
infected human yellow fever. 

These are new types of mosquitos not known in the Gorgas era. 
The old type was the stegomyia—domestic in character. They bred 
in the wheelbarrows, puddles, and pools. The great work of the 
Gorgas outfit was to clean up that situation by destruction of larvae, 
and by quarantine, and to make the Isthmus a place of health. This 
yellow fever coming northwardly with monkeys as reservoirs, and 
through the mosquitoes that live in the treetops, presents a new menace 
and shows how we have to be on guard. That is the work of this 
laboratory. Its activities are not being duplicated. 

For the dollar given, I do not believe there is in the entire scale of 
Government expenditure money better expended than for the work 
of this laboratory, and the interests of the canal are paramount. 
These diseases that are in the jungle must be taken care of. Through 
modern transportation facilities they move to the Temperate Zone 
and must be met and mastered in their native habitat. This is the 
only way to do it. 

Colonel Siler will be glad to give you something in detail, when you 
get to him, of the specific work and results achieved there by the 

laboratory. 
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Senator Taye. We will hear from the colonel in just a few minutes, 
but first we are going to have Dr. Victor H. Haas, the Director of the 
Microbiological Institute, proceed with his statement. 

Your statement is short, so you may do whatever you wish, Doctor. 
You may read it or insert it. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Haas. I would be glad to have my statement made a matter of 
record and then take the opportunity now to mention e few points by 
way of highlights. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF Dr. Victor H. Haas, Direcror, NATronaL MICROBIOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, PRESENTED IN BEHALF OF GoRGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Gorgas Memoris! Labora- 
tory, research agency of the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preven- 


tive Medicine, was established in Panama in 1929. Both the institute and the 
laboratory were named for General Gorgas in honor of his many contributions 
to the control of diseases common to tropical areas. <A building was donated by 


the Republic of Panama to serve as a permanent home for this agency. The 
laboratory was established in Panama so that the benefits of its research might 
be applied primarily to the prevention of tropical diseases in the population of 
the Republic of Panama, the Panama Canal! personnel, and the military forces 
stationed in that area. 

Since 1929, the United States Government has made an annual appropriation 
to finance the laboratory’s research activities. Because these activities had been 
greatly expanded during World War II and because a number of projects of special 
interest to the Army had not been completed, Congress amended the original 
act in 1949. The authorized amount which could be appropriated annually was 
increased from the original $50,000 to a figure not to exceed $150,000. 

The program of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory has been developed primarily 
around the disease problems of the region in which it is located, but scieutific 
contributions made by the staff have had application in many parts of the world. 
An example of a current project which is of considerable importance to the con- 
tinental United States is the research now being conducted on jungle yellow fever. 
This disease was absent from Centre! America for many decades, but an ominous 
situation came to our attention in 1949 when it was learned, largely through the 
research of staff members of the institute that vellow fever was creeping northward 
through the jungles of Central America toward Mexico. This progression con- 
tinues, and at present the disease is being reported in both Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua. The direction of spread indicates that there is a distinct possibility of in- 
vasion of Mexico. This country contains species of mosquitoes known to be 
capable of carrying the disease, and similar mosquitoes are prevalent throughout 
the southern portion of the United States. During the past century yellow fever 
repeatedly devastated the Mexican gulf-coast ports as well as our own, and the 
present threat is one which requires careful attention in the interests of the United 
States. 

Investigations by the staff of the Gorgas Laboratory have indicated that 
monkeys and probably other animals in the jungle serve as hosts for the virus 
causing yellow fever. Mosquitoes acquiring infection from these animals pass the 
disease on to humans. Finally, human-to-human transmission occurs as a result 
of mosquito activity. It is important that this situation be kept under close 
surveillance and that all new developments be investigated in order that their 
significance can be evaluated in time to protect the cities of Central America and 
to forestall accidental importation of the disease into the United States. 

Malaria, which was one of the most serious problems in construction of the 
Panama Canal, is a disease of worldwide importance, and present investigations 
in this field by the laboratory staff have implications that go beyond the areas of 
study in Central America. It has been shown that since 1952 the spraying of 
houses with DDT is no longer as effective as formerly in bringing about reduction 
of Anopheles mosquitoes. Since this type of spraying is now being relied upon in 
many regions of the world to control malaria, any indication that anopheline 
mosquitoes are capable of developing resistance will be important to malaria- 
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control authorities everywhere. Thus far, the areas under observation in Central 
America have not shown increases in malaria rates in spite of the diminished 
effectiveness of mosquito control, but close observation is necessary in order to 
follow any trends which develop. 

In many parts of the world insects commonly called sandflies transmit a disease 
known as leishmaniasis, which sometimes occurs sporadically and sometimes in 
the form of widespread epidemics. This disease is prevalent in Central and South 
America, and the staff of the laboratory have shown that spraying with DDT 
can bring about sufficient reduction in the sandflies to diminish the prevalence of 
the human disease which they spread. ‘ he observations made by the laboratory 
staff in Peru have been applied in Italy, Greece, and elsewhere where leishmaniasis 
is a public-health problem. 

The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is small and its staff is composed of only a few 
scientists and helpers. It is known all over the world because of the excellence of 
its work and because it is one of the few laboratories which is able to apply modern 
scientific skills to the problems of tropical health. 


RESEARCH ON TROPICAL DISEASES 


Dr. Haas. First, I think it is a conservative statement to say 
that for the small staff employed at this laboratory and the very 
small amount of money expended over the years, a great deal has been 
accomplished and a great deal of scientific information has been 
accumulated. This laboratory has been the pioneer in research in 
diseases prevalent in Central America and parts of South America, 
and it represents today one of the few opportunities which American 
scientists still have to conduct research in an actual tropical environ- 
ment. 

There have been times, for example, during World War IIT when 
tropical diseases and research on tropical diseases have constituted 
one of our foremost problems. There were times when a great many 
Americans were forced to live and operate in parts of the world 
where these peculiar diseases are prevalent. 

Since those people have come home and our commitments have 
become of a different nature, there has been a tendency to diminish 
the research in tropical diseases, at least from the standpoint of 
intensity of interest. This laboratory remains to us as a resource 
which is functioning now and which can be made to function on a 
much wider scale, as it did in the past if circumstances should require. 


YELLOW FEVER 


Perhaps its most outstanding contribution in recent years has been 
its contribution to our knowledge of the spread of yellow fever which 
Governor Thatcher has mentioned and which from the scientific 
standpoint is of great interest and great potential importance to the 
public health of the United States. 

We have had yellow fever in this country on numerous occasions 
in bygone years. It has been imported. For many years it was 
assumed that the problem of yellow fever in Central America had 
been overcome. The disease was not known to exist there, and it is 
only through the efforts of this small group of scientists at the Gorgas 
Laboratory that the presence of the disease was demonstrated in its 
northward spread toward, or perhaps into, Mexico. 


MALARIA 


Their work on malaria carried on over a great many years has been 
valuable in the control of this disease not only in the Canal Zone and 
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in Central America, but in other parts of the world where the scien- 
tific information accumulated by the laboratory has been put to good 
practical use. Their work on sandflies and diseases spread by those 
insects has attracted attention all over the world. One of their scien- 
tists who has made many contributions along this line is now helping 
the Armed Forces with some of their problems in Korea, 


EFFECT OF FUND REDUCTION ON WORK 


Senator Tuyrr. Doctor, I note there is a $12,000 proposed reduction 
over the current funds. How will that affect the work? Where will 
the work have to be curtailed in order to make possible a $12,000 
reduction, if it is made? 

Dr. Haas. Mr. Chairman, the laboratory employs a number of 
part-time employees, people who are available for work at certain 
times of the year, and reductions can be made by lessening the period 
of employment or the number of these people. This is an act on the 
part of the outgoing Director to comply with his understanding of 
the needs for governmental economy. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Mr. TuHarcurer. May I interject? Funds that are being carried 
over that were not expended because of conditions will go into the 
amount needed for the year 1955. That helps us to reduce. We 
are trying to keep it as low as possible. 

Senator Tuyr. Then you have how much you are carrying over? 

Mr. Tuarcuer. Colonel Siler in his statement will give that. 

Senator Tuyr. From a standpoint of the program, it is that you 
have no concern that the program itself is going to be injured because 
you did not use all the funds last year and therefore you have a 
carryover; and using the carryover, then there is no question but 
what your program can go on even though the $12,000 is reduced in 
the new fiscal appropriations? 

Dr. Haas. I consider this to be a sound program. 

Mr. Tuarcuer. It can go on under present conditions, unless there 
should be some outbreak of yellow fever. 

Senator Ture. I interrupted your statement. Were you through, 
Doctor? 

Dr. Haas. I believe, sir; those are some of the highlights, and 
perhaps that will illustrate the extent of the work. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Hill, have you any questions? 

+ 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO WORLD WAR Il PROBLEMS 


Senator Hitt. Except to call attention to this last sentence in the 
doctor’s prepared statement. He says that the laboratory is known 
all over the world because of the excellence of its work and because 
it is one of the few laboratories which is able to apply modern scientific 
skills to the problems of tropical health. I think Mr. Thatcher, who 
is the distinguished author of the legislation, the father of the labora- 
tory, will tell us at the time he introduced the bill that brought the 
laboratory into being, those of us in the House could not foresee 
World War II. We could not foresee the service this laboratory 
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would render when our boys and our Armed Forces had to be sent 
out into the tropics around the earth. 


EXCERPT FROM PANAMA MAGAZINE 


Mr. Tuarcuer. That is correct. If I may say, I am filing with 
the committee—and I do not know whether you will have time to 
read this—but here is an article in the Panama magazine of Sep- 
tember 1952, published by the Free Port of Colon. It is a very praise- 
worthy magazine. It has an article on Dr. Clark and the work of 
the laboratory. It takes occasion to refer to what I said to the House 
at the time this bill was before it for passage when you were there, 
Senator. It embodies in it something of what you have just said. It 
reads as follows: 


General Gorgas had been dead about 25 years when the need for a laboratory 
for research on tropical diseases was felt in Panama and leaders in both Washington 
and Panama agreed that this was the place for such an institution and that it 
should be named for the famed sanitarian who had achieved so greatly for the 
young Republic, the Canal Zone and the world at large. 

The House of Representatives of the United States Congress, in its 70th session, 
opened hearings before the Foreign Affairs Committee on H. R. 8128 authorizing 
a permanent annual appropriation of $59,000 for the maintenance and operation 
of Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. The bill was presented by Representative 
Maurice H. Thatcher, of Kentucky, a former member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission who knew Panama well and was a’friend of the late General Gorgas. 
He had done much to promote the international agreement for establishment of 
the memorial here in Panama. 

Thatcher told the committee that the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical 
and Preventive Medicine, an American corporation created under the laws of 
the State of Delaware and aimed toward education along sanitary and health 
lines, favored the establishment of such a research laboratory to carry on Gorgas’ 
work on the actual scene of his labors. He proposed the name of Gorgas “as a 
tribute to the character and value of this (Gorgas’) work to all mankind; as a 
tribute to one who is generally conceded to be the greatest sanitarian the world 
has ever known.’’ This work, Thatcher pointed out, had made possible the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 

Not only would such a laboratory be of protective value to the Canal Zone 
organization, Thatcher argued, but it would continue to combat and conquer 
other malignant tropical diseases. Such a research laboratory, he added, would 
insure health conditions not only for the zone and Panama but the entire Caribbean 
area 

I have lived there and know something of the conditions. It was 
not exactly a prediction, but a statement of fact. 

Senator Txuyr. Colonel, you have a statement there. Do you 
wish to read that statement? We can have that inserted in the 
record. I know it is quite a lengthy statement. 

Mr. THatcHer. Could he just refer to thesstatement, and talk and 
point out some of the leading features of the work? 

Senator Tuy. I notice it is quite a sizable statement. We will 
put that in the body of the hearing report and then the Colonel can 
proceed to highlight it. 

Colonel Sitter. It will take me 15 to 20 minutes to read it. 

Senator Tuyn. Then you might as well read it. 
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STATEMENT OF COL. J. F. SILER, PRESIDENT, GORGAS MEMO- 
RIAL INSTITUTE OF TROPICAL AND PREVENTIVE MEDICINE, 


INC. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Sizer. You were speaking of our budget for this year and 
last year. Our total budget for last year was $151,182. For 
this year it is $152,213. But last year we did not have very many 
funds to carry over. So we had asked Congress for $143,000, which 
they approved. A little more than a year ago the Army as sked that 
we send Dr. Hertig over to Korea to investigate a disease that was 
giving a lot of trouble, hemorrhagic fever. He is head of the com. 
mission over there that studied that. He will be away for several 
months longer 

Last year we were able to save funds; we were going to investigate 
the sandfly fever in Costa Rica but we had to give that up tem- 
porarily. That saved us money, so this year we are asking Congress 
for less money. 

At about the time that the First World War came to an end, a 
number of outstanding medical men in this country, including Dr. 
Franklin Martin, member of the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense and director general of the American College of 
Surgeons; Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Lreland, Surgeon General of the 
Army; Adm. E. R. Stitt, Surgeon General of the Navy; and Dr. Hugh 
S. Cumming, Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, recog- 
nized the importance of establishing a research institute in Panama 
or the Canal Zone for the purpose of investigating the causes, methods 
of transmission, and methods of treatment and prevention of many 
of the diseases occurring in tropical areas of the Western Hemisphere. 

To put into effect such measures, an Institute of Tropical and 
Preventive Medicine was organized in 1921 and incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Delaware as a private, nonprofit institution 
primarily for investigation of tropical and other diseases occurring 
in the tropics of the Western Hemisphere. It was the intention that 
the research activities of the institute would be carried out by a 
laboratory to be established either in the Republic of Panama or in 
the Canal Zone. 

Because of the very important work that had been carried out in 
disease control by General Gorgas in Cuba and later in Panama 
during the building of the Panama Canal, this organization was 
named for him and it was decided that the laboratory when estab- 
lished should be designated as the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

It became possible to establish such a laboratory when the Congress 
of the United States, appreciating the importance of such a laboratory, 
passed an act in May 1928 authorizing an annual contribution of 
$50,000 to the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine, Inc., for the maintenance and operation of a research 
laboratory to be known as the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, pro- 
viding that the necessary building be constructed within the ensuing 
5 years, either in Panama or in the Canal Zone. 

In Congress the author of the act was the Honorable Maurice H. 
Thatcher, then a member for the Louisville, Ky., district. He served 
with General Gorgas on the Isthmian Canal Commission and in 
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charge of the Civil Affairs of the Canal Zone several years during the 
construction of the canal. Following his retirement from Congress he 
became vice president and general counsel of the Gorgas Memorial 
Institute and is still serving in those capacities. He is the only 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 


BUILDING DONATED BY PANAMA 


I was on duty in the Office of the Surgeon General of the Army 
at the time of passage of the act establishing the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory and General Ireland had me accompany Dr. Franklin 
Martin to Panama to make final decision as to the location of the 
laboratory. The Government of Panama recognized the importance 
of the contemplated research activities and offered a recently con- 
structed building with a large plot of land located in Panama City 
near Santo Tomas Hospital and other Panama Government agencies. 

The offer of the Panamanian Government was accepted by the 
Gorgas Memorial Institute and the building and ground was deeded 
to the Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive Medi- 
cine, Inc., with the proviso that, should the institute ever discontinue 
using the premises for the purpeses of the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory, the property would revert to the Panamanian Government. 

Actual operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory began in 
January 1929, and its activities gradually expanded until, subsequent 
to World War II, they had expanded to such an extent and become 
of such importance that it was necessary to request of the Congress 
that the annual contribution authorized by the act of May 1928 be 
increased. This was done by an amendment in 1948 which author- 
ized an annual contribution of not to exceed $150,000. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


In addition to the contribution of the United States, in view of the 
fact that specific research projects have at times been undertaken in 
other countries of Central and South America, special contributions 
consisting of transportation facilities, personnel, working quarters, et 
cetera, have been made from time to time by such countries. Some 
idea of the value of these contributions can be appreciated when it is 
understood that during the course of the jungle yellow fever studies 
undertaken during the past several years, Panama has contributed 
the use of personnel, transportation facilities, et cetera, to the equiva- 
lent of $20,000. 

The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory is the only research agency 
permanently established in the tropical areas of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and because of its permanency, research workers of the Depart- 
ments of the Army, the Navy, the Public Health Service, and other 
Government agencies and non-Government research organizations 
are sent to the laboratory for special investigative work from time to 
time. 

In subsequent paragraphs we will review briefly some of the research 
activities that have been undertaken by the Gorgas Memorial Labora- 
tory since it first began operating in 1929, and the results that have 
been obtained. 
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TRYPANOSOMES 


For many years it has been known that trypanosomes, parasites 
that inhabit the blood and tissues of infected men and animals, cause 
sleeping sickness in humans in Africa and that they also cause Chagas’ 
disease in Central and South America and a highly fatal disease of 
horses and mules. The disease in these animals in the Canal Zone and 
Panama was first recognized by Dr. Darling when he was head of the 
Board of Health Laboratory in the Canal Zone in 1909. 

It has been established that in Africa the tsetse fly was the trans- 
mitting agent of the trypanosomes, but the method of transmission 
of trypanosomiasis to mules and horses on the Isthmus of Panama 
was a mystery until 1932 when Dr. Herbert C. Clark, director of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, demonstrated that vampire bats were 
the carriers. 

The species of trypanosomes involved occur also in cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and goats, but these animals act only as reservoirs of the disease 
and are themselves unharmed by it. The bats transfer the organ- 
isms from such animals to horses and mules in which the disease has 
a high fatality rate. Dr. Clark and his staff recognized the fact that 
the bats fed only at night and recommended that stables 
housing horses and mules be well lighted at night or screened to pre- 
vent entrance of the bats. The recommendations were put into 
effect with the result that there was very great reduction in mortality 
rates from trypanosomiasis among Government animals on the Canal 
Zone. 

In many areas throughout the world, in which malaria prevails, it 
is not practicable to control and prevent the occurrence of the disease 
through elimination of breeding places of mosquitoes (Anopheles) 
which transmit the malaria parasites, because of the expense involved 
and the lack of engineer personnel and engineering facilities. 


ANTIMALARIAL DRUGS 


When the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory was established in Panama 
City in 1929, its director, Dr. Herbert C. Clark, suggested that one of 
its initial research activities be an investigation of the possibilities of 
controlling malaria through the administration of antimalarial drugs 
to infected individuals in specified population groups over a long per iod 
of time. The suggestion was immediately put into effect. A few 
villages in Panama in the Chagres River area adjacent to the Panama 
Canal were selected for the investigations. 

In 1929 an initial blood film survey of the inhabitants of the five 
villages selected for treatment was made and 45.6 percent of the 
inhabitants were found to have malaria parasites in their blood. 
During the period 1930-34 blood surveys were made at monthly 
intervals and all individuals with malaria parasites were treated with 
quinine. By 1934 the malaria rates had declined from 45.6 pereent 
to 21.5 percent. 

Beginning in 1935 the use of quinine was discontinued and all 
patients were treated with atabrin or plasmoquin with the result that 
by 1947 the malaria rate had further declined to 10.1 percent. 


44672—54—64 
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SPRAYING HOUSES WITH DDT 


In 1944 an additional preventive measure, the spraying of al 
inhabited houses, inside and outside, with a 5 percent solution of DDT 
in kerosene was initiated in certain of the villages under experiment. 

This resulted in 70 percent to 99 percent reduction in the number of 
mosquitoes found in the sprayed dwellings. Since 1947 bimonthly 
blood surveys of the inhabitants of the villages under observation 
have been made and the houses have all been ‘sprayed with DDT at 
least three times a year. These measures have resulted in a further 
reduction of malaria in these villages to 1 percent. 

Since 1935 the new antimalarial drugs (atabrin, chloroquine, 
plasmoquin, aralen, and paludrin) have been subjected to tests in 
the treatment of cases of malaria, in lieu of quinine, and excellent 
results have been obtained. During the past year or more two newer 
antimalarial drugs, primaquin and plaquenil (which is closely related 
to aralen) have also been subjected to trial with excellent results. 
During the present year a still more recently developed antimalarial 
drug, daraprim, is being tested and will be reported on at a later date. 
The great advantage of using the most effective of these drugs lies in 
the fact that the frequency of administration and period of treatment 
of acute cases of malaria is greatly reduced as compared to quinine. 

The very excellent results being obtained in malaria control through 
treatment and the spraying of houses in the Chagres River villages 
greatly interested the Government of the Republic of Panama, and in 
1947 the Ministry of Health of that Government with the cooperation 
of members of the staff of Gorgas Memorial Laboratory undertook a 
campaign of spraying inhabited dwellings in villages throughout the 
Republic with DDT three times a year. 

Before this spraying campaign was begun, it was found that many 
houses throughout the Re ‘publie were of the so-called adobe type 
(straw and mud) and when the solution of DDT in kerosene was 
applied to the walls most of the DDT soaked into the walls and but 

little residual DDT remained on the surfaces. Experiments under- 
taken by the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in cooperation with the 
Ordnance Department of the Army resulted in modification of the 
nozzle of the knapsack sprayer used that made it possible to use 
suspensions of DDT in water. The manufacturer of the knapsack 
sprayer was able to incorporate the modifications very quickly, so that 
the suspension of DDT in water could be used with the result that 
practically the entire amount of DDT remained on the surfaces of the 
walls and was effective for a long period. 

Needless to say, the use of DDT suspended in water will result in 
very great savings to the military services of our Government as here- 
after it will not be necessary to ship large amounts of kerosene for use 
with DDT in malaria control in various parts of the world where our 
troops are stationed. 

This spraying campaign was continued for 3 years (1947-49) and 
has resulted in very marked reductions in malaria throughout the 
Republic of Panama. The excellence of these results can best be 
appreciated when one examines the annual statistics covering the 
occurrence of malaria in Panama Canal personnel. For many years 
most cases of malaria in Panama Canal personnel in reality have been 
contracted outside the Canal Zone. 
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During the 30-year period 1917 to 1947, the malaria rates in this 
pe srsonnel were usually about 12 to 16 cases per 1,000 per annum. In 
1947 the rates began to decline. And notwithstanding the fact that 
the nationwide spraying with DDT was discontinued by the Panama 
Government at the end of 1949, the annual malaria rates in Panama 
Canal employees | have remained low (1949, 3.1 per 1,000; 1950, 1.1 
per 1,000; 1951, 2.0 per 1,000; 1952, 3.2 per 1,000; and 1953, 2.8 per 
1,000). Since 1947 there has also been a material reduction in the 
malaria rates among the Armed Forces serving in the Canal Zone area. 

In 1952 studies were undertaken to determine whether regular 
spraying of the dwellings in the Chagres River villages with DDT 
was continuing to result in the drastic reductions in the numbers of 
malaria-transmitting mosquitoes (Anopheles) found in the sprayed 
dwellings. These studies have demonstrated that spraving with DDT 
no longer results in drastic reductions in the numbers of Anopheles 
mosquitoes found in the houses. Studies made soon after DDT house 
spraying was begun showed a large reduction in the percentage of 

Anopheles albimanus that could engorge with blood in DDT-sprayed 
houses and this reduction still is noted to about the same degree. 

Recent studies also suggest thet the residual DDT on the walls 
of the sprayed dwellings may have begun to have an irritating eftect 
on the mosquitoes entering the houses preventing their settling on 
the walls. The modifications in the response to the malaria- 
transmitting mosquitoes to DDT residual house spraying has not 
as yet been reflected in any increase in malaria rates in the villages 
being studied. These studies will be continued. 


RESEARCH ON YELLOW FEVER 


As is well known, investigations undertaken by the Walter Reed 
Research Unit in Cuba in 1900 demonstrated definitely that the virus 
causing yellow fever was transmitted from person to person by the 
— egypti mosquito. As a result it became possible in the early 

vars of the 20th century to bring to an end the epidemics of yellow 
fe ver that previously had been of such common occurrence in many 
sections of the Western Hemisphere. 


JUNGLE YELLOW FEVER 


However, the disease continued to occur in heavily forested areas 
Brazil and Colombia in some individuals working in or visiting 

such areas. Investigations undertaken demonstrated the fact that 
so-called jungle (sylvan) yellow fever prevailed in monkeys inhabiting 
these forested areas and that the virus causing the disease was trans- 
mitted from monkey to monkey and from infected monkeys to humans 
by at least two species of mosquitoes (Haemagogus spegazzini falco 
and Aedes leucocelaenus) that breed in the forest trees (in holes con- 
taining small collections of water). 

Soon after the establishment of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in 
Panama (from 1929 to 1931, and again from 1935 to 1936) members 
of its staff conducted investigations in the Darien Province of Panama, 
near the Colombian border, to determine whether or not jungle yellow 
fever prevailed in that area of Panama. On both occasions tests of 
blood specimens of natives living in the area demonstrated definitely 
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that some of them had suffered and recovered from attacks of yellow 
fever. However, not until the fall of 1948 had any cases of yellow 
fever been observed elsewhere in Panama. In November and De- 
cember of 1948, five residents of the village of Pacora, a few miles 
southeast of the city of Panama, were admitted to Santo Tomas 
Hospital in Panama City and all died of yellow fever after 1 or 2 days 
hospitalization. 

Karly in 1949 a committee consisting of representatives of the Health 
Department of the Panama Canal, Medical De partments of the Army 
and Navy, Department of Public Health of the Republic of Panama, 
and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, held a conference to determine 
the steps that should be taken in the premises. The initial step was 
the immediate vaccination against yellow fever of approximately 
650,000 individuals constituting populations of the Republic of Pan- 
ama, the Canal Zone, and the United States military and naval in- 
stallations. Since that time only a few known deaths from yellow 
fever have occurred in nonvaccinated Panamanians working in the 
forested areas where jungle yellow fever prevails. It can be assumed, 
however, that some others died during this period in the wilder sections 
of eastern Panama. 

At the joint conference referred to above, it was agreed that the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory would be requested to survey the monkeys 
and other arboreal animals in representative forested areas throughout 
Panama to determine the degree of prevalence of jungle yellow ‘fever 
in wild animals, particularly the monkeys. 

In hunting expeditions in various forested areas throughout Panama, 
blood specimens were obtained from several hundred slaughtered 
arboreal animals, particularly monkeys. Examinations of the blood 
specimens in yellow fever laboratories in Brazil and Colombia demon- 
strated that a fairly large percentage of the monkeys had acquired 
immunity to yellow fever, indicating that they had survived yellow 
fever attacks. 

The percentage of immune monkeys was somewhat higher in the 
area of Panama extending south from the Panama Canal to the 
Colombian border than was the case in the northern area between 
the Panama Canal and the Costa Rican border. In 1951 members 
of the staff of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, in cooperation with 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, made a survey of monkeys in 
forested areas in Chiapas Province, Mexico, and examination of the 
blood specimens so obtained showed a small percentage immune. 


STUDIES ON SPECIES OF MOSQUITOES 


At the joint conference referred to previously, the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory also agreed to undertake comprehensive studies of the 
species of mosquitoes prevailing in the forested areas of Panama, this 
study to include area distribution, annual cycles of abundance, dis- 
tribution of various species at different levels in the forest, and the 
relationship of the various species attacking man to the transmission 
of jungle yellow fever. Since 1949 comprehensive studies have been 
made of the species of mosquitoes prevailing in many of the forested 
areas of Panama. To properly carry out these investigations, it was 
necessary to establish collecting stations in selected trees with one 
collecting platform 20 feet from the ground and another near the top 
of the tree. 
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Access to the two platforms was by strong ladders securely attached 
to the tree trunk. Each tree station was manned by a crew of 3 
collectors, 1 at ground level and 1 on each of the 2 platforms, and a 
foreman. The collectors remained at their stations for definite periods 
of time each day capturing all mosquitoes alighting on their bodies. 
The many thousands of mosquitoes collected at these stations were 
transported to the laboratory where they were examined for species 
determination. 

Many additional mosquitoes were secured by placing bamboo 
sections filled with water on the platforms of the tree stations, allowing 
mosquitoes to lay their eggs in the containers and then transferring 
the collections of larvae to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory where the 
larvae hatched out as adults and were then examined for species 
determination. 

A number of species of mosquitoes have been identified, including 
the two species already proven to be transmitters of jungle yellow 
fever in South Americ 

During fiscal years 1952 and 1953 special forest mosquito collecting 
stations were maintained in the Almirante area of Panama, near 
the Costa Rican border, where the seasonal abundance of Haemagogus 
spegazzinii falco and Aedes leucocelaenus and other forest canopy 
mosquitoes were studied and the relationship of rainfall, humidity, 
temperature, and other factors, was investigated throughout the 

year to determine the relationship these factors may have to the sea- 
sonal abundance of the species which are potentially responsible for 
the transmission of jungle yellow fever in that area. The United 
Fruit Co. cooperated in the prosecution of these studies by furnishing 
facilities and by a contribution of $3,000 in 1952 and $3,500 in 1953. 


JUNGLE YELLOW FEVER EPIDEMIC 


During the summer of 1951 an epidemic of jungle yellow fever 
occurred in Costa Rica with some 38 deaths, and since that time, 
additional deaths have been reported. Difficulty was experienced 
in promptly completing the vaccination of the inhabitants against 
the disease because a considerable portion of the population "lived 
in areas which were inaccessible because of lack of communicating 
roads. This difficulty was largely solved by the use of helicopters 
supplied by the United States. 

The accumulated evidence demonstrates beyond question that 
jungle (sylvan) yellow fever is gradually extending northward into 
the most northern of the Central American States. as monkey and 
human fatalities were reported from northern Nicaragua in 1953. 
Because of the extreme importance of gaining more definite know- 
ledge relative to the extent to which jungle yellow fever prevails in 
the monkeys of the forested areas of Central American countries 
between Panama and the United States, and concerning the pre- 
valence of species of forest mosquitoes that may prove to be trans- 
mitting agents, including their abundance under varying conditions, 
plans were completed early in 1953 for the extension of the forest 
mosquito surveys and surveys of monkeys in specially selected areas 
in the countries north of Panama—Nicaragua, Honduras, Guatemala, 
and Mexico. 

These studies have been undertaken in cooperation with the health 
services of the various countries concerned and the Pan American 
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Sanitary Bureau. A period of 2 or 3 years probably will be required 
to secure the essential information. It is particularly important that 
these investigations be carried out without delay, as in some areas in 
Central America Aedes agypti mosquitoes, which transmit yellow 
fever in urban areas, still exist in such numbers as would make possible 
the occurrence of epidemics of the disease should individuals living 
in such areas contact jungle yellow fever. 

It is of special significance that some of the close relatives of 
Haemagogus spegazzinii, which is known to transmit yellow fever in 
other places, have been found in northern Mexico, in the vicinity 
of the United States border. Though monkeys no longer are found in 
southern Texas, certain marsupials, such as opossums, appear to be 
concerned in the transmission of jungle yellow fever and these inhabit 
many areas in the southern section of the United States. 


MOSQUITO COLLECTING STATIONS 


During the rainy season of 1953, mosquito collection stations were 
established in specially selected forested areas in Nicaragua, Honduras, 
Guatemala. and Mexico, with the intention of continuing collecting 
activities at these stations for a year or more. All collections of 
mosquitoes are being shipped to Gorgas Memorial Laboratory for 
species determination. 

So far, large numbers of mosquitoes have been collected in the 
various areas and the determination of the species obtained indicated 
that the species of Haemagogus known to transmit jungle yellow fever 
in South America is present but that the species of Aedes involved in 
the spread of the disease in South America is not present, However, 
other species of Haemagogus similar in many respects to the species 
known to transmit jungle yellow fever also are present and are being 
given consideration as possible transmitting agents. 

More adequate facilities are now being provided at the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory for making the necessary studies to determine 
which of the species of mosquitoes found are involved in the trans- 
mission of jungle yellow fever in northern Central America. 


SURVEYS OF MONKEYS 


Surveys of monkeys and other arboreal animals, such as were made 
by Dr, Clark of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory throughout Panama 
and in one section of Mexico, are being made by representatives of the 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau in the areas in northern Central 
America now under study. Testing of blood specimens collected so 
far indicate that some of the animals have acquired immunity to 
yellow fever, indicating that the disease is gradually extending north- 
ward. 

LEISHMANIASIS 


For many years a group of diseases variously known as leishmani- 
asis. kala azar, Mediterranean fever, oriental sore, et cetera, have been 
known to prevail in certain areas in Europe, the Near East, and Asia. 
These diseases are caused by parasites known as Leishmania, and in 
recent years it has been demonstrated that certain species of sandflies 
(Phlebotomus) transmit the causative organisms to human beings. 
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Certain of these diseases are also known to prevail in the Western 
Hemisphere in certain areas, particularly in Central and South 
America. As sandflies are of common occurrence in many areas, it 
can be assumed that they, in all probability, are responsible for the 
transmission of this group of diseases in the Western Hemisphere. 
Because of the importance of securing more definite information con- 
cerning the part played by sandflies in the transmission of these 
diseases in Central and South America, members of the staff of the 
Gorgas Memorial Laboratory initiated studies of sandflies about 
10 years ago. 

RESULTS OF STUDIES 


Since the initiation of these studies, the following results have been 
obtained. More than 100,000 specimens of sandflies (Phlebotomus) 
have been collected in the various sections of Central and South 
America and in limited areas in the West Indies. This work has 
established the fact that at least 60 species prevail in Central America 
and Mexico; whereas, only 9 species were known when the work was 
begun. 

Approximately 40 of the 60 species found are new species not 
heretofore reported in entomological publications. Much has been 
learned concerning the geographical and seasonal distribution of the 
various species and concerning their biting habits. Fortunately, 
only about a dozen species, so far, have been observed biting human 
beings. 

In 1945 members of the staff of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, 
after making a survey of sandfly-borne diseases prevailing in some con- 
struction camps in Peru, sprayed a group of houses with 5 percent 
DDT with a view to eliminating the species of sandfly that presum- 
ably was transmitting the infectious agent. The experiment was 
completely successful and the expansion of the DDT spraying to all 
construction camps in the area has resulted in the elimination of 
leishmaniasis in the area. As a result of the above-mentioned experi- 
ment, which was observed by an Italian scientists, DDT spraying to 
control leishmaniasis in Italy and elsewhere in the Mediterranean 
area has been adopted as a routine measure with excellent results. 


FOREST MAMMAL RESERVOIR OF DISEASE 


There appears to be no question but that some forest mammal 
serves as a reservoir for the disease, as leishmaniasis but seldom occurs 
in towns and cities and usually attacks individuals visiting forested 
areas or engaged in clearing such areas. In the course of a compre- 
hensive investigation of leishmaniasis and the prevailing species of 
sandfly in Paraguay, made by Dr. Hertig of the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory, blood smears obtained from some 270 mammals of about 
20 species were examined to determine whether any specimens were 
positive for Leishmania and might, therefore, be given consideration 
as potential reservoirs of the infectious agent. 

All smears examined were negative. Field observations suggest 
that in all probability some rodent inhabiting forested areas in Central 
and South America eventually will be proven to be the animal 
reservoir. 
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Since leishmaniasis prevails in many areas of Central and South 
America, the studies of sandflies will be continued, as it is highly 
important that definite information be obtained as to the species of 
sandflies that serve to transmit the disease in this hemisphere and the 
rodents or other mammals that serve as animal reservoirs of the 
infectious agent. Plans were completed to initiate a project of this 
nature in Costa Rica in the fall of 1952, with the expectation of 
extending investigations for a period of at least 2 years. 


COOPERATION BY COSTA RICA 


The Government of Costa Rica offered its cooperation. As the 
operating funds available annually to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
are not sufficient to cover all the investigations contemplated, the 
United States Public Health Service was requested to make available 
a research grant for the purpose. The request was approved but it 
was necessary to postpone the project until late 1955 or 1956, as Dr. 
Hertig, of the Gorgas Memorial staff, who was to be in charge, is now 
working in Korea as head of a unit investigating hemorrhagic fever 
for the Medical Department of the Army. 


TUBERCULOSIS 


During recent years there has been a marked increase in the inci- 
dence rates of tuberculosis in Panama City, Colon, and elsewhere in 
Panama; and in January 1949 the Ministry of Health of Panama, with 
the cooperation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, initiated an 
antituberculosis campaign consisting of B. C. G. vaccinations. By 
October 1951, 128,967 persons had been vaccinated. At that date 
the project was turned over to the Servicio Cooperative Interamericano 
de Salud (a joint point 4 activity of the United States and Panama), 
which anticipated completing the B. C. G. vaccinations throughout 
the Republic. 

SPOTTED FEVER 


Several years ago a virus laboratory was added to the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory. Since that time, as examples of important 
work accomplished, the organism causing Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever in Panama was isolated and the identification of the vector 
established and three strains of the virus causing acute anterior polio- 
myelitis were isolated during studies undertaken in connection with 
an outbreak of poliomyelitis of unprecedented proportions which 
occurred on the isthmus late in 1950 and early in 1951. The virus of 
yellow fever was recovered from a case of jungle fever, and the survey 
of live forest animals for protective antibodies against yellow fever 
has been carried on since 1949. 


VISITING RESEARCH SCIENTISTS 


As an independent, permanently located research organization, in 
continuous operation since its establishment in 1929, the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory is able to offer its facilities, its services, and the 
knowledge of a staff permanently resident in the Tropics, to visiting 
research scientists. It not only carries on long-term research projects 
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with its resident staff, but also acts as a base of operations for other 
investigators engaged in short-term projects, and the capital outlay 
that would otherwise be needed to set’ up the short-term projects is 
avoided and economy thereby effected. 

Over a period of years, the laboratory has been thus used by the 
United States Government services, by private institutions, and by 
international health agencies. Medical officers of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Public Health Service have all carried on research 
projects either at the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory or in the area 
under the auspices of the laboratory. 


TRAINING ARMED FORCES PERSONNEL 


During World War II the tropical experience gained over a period 
of years by the laboratory was immediately available to a unit of 
Army officers assigned to work on methods of control of tropical dis- 
eases of vital concern to the Armed Forces. The laboratory has also 
given training to personnel of the medical services of the Armed 
Forces in the techniques of the diagnosis of tropical diseases. The 
laboratory also provided its facilities and the tropical experience of its 
staff for the field evaluation of insecticides, repellents, and chemo- 
therapeutic agents for the Army and the Department of Agriculture. 

Many investigators from universities and medical schools have 
through the years availed themselves of the facilities of the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory as a base for carrying out a great variety of 
research projects on biological, medical, and health programs in 
the Tropics. The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory has been the only 
permanent North American medical organization in the tropical 
areas of the Western Hemisphere making this work possible. Aside 
from acting as host to such workers, the laboratory has, on numerous 
occasions, obtained biological material and transmitted it to special- 
ists in the United States, thus increasing our body of knowledge 
without the necessity of special expensive expeditions into the ‘Tropics. 

The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory has worked closely with the 
Government of Panama in performing the research which has been a 
necessary preliminary to establishing the techniques on which present 
disease-control programs are operated, to the benefit of the Republic 
as well as the intersecting Canal Zone, which has no permanent 
medical research facilities. Scientists of the laboratory have in the 
past, or are now, engaged in similar collaborative efforts with the 
Governments of Peru, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Guate- 
mala, and Mexico. 

Senator Ture. Would you add anything to your statement you 
wish? 

Mr. Tuarcuer. I think it would be well if he would address him- 
self especially to the yellow fever problem. 

Senator Tuyr. If he would. The entire statement will appear in 
the record, and most of them will be reading the record as Senator 
Hill and J will be referring to it. 


TRANSMISSION OF YELLOW FEVER 


Colonel Sirer. You know of the work of Walter Reed and the fact 
the epidemics of yellow fever disappeared. But they found out in 
Brazil and Colombia that if people visited the forested areas, a great 
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many of them did contract yellow fever. They eventually proved 
that the monkeys also had it, and it was transmitted to monkeys by 
mosquitoes. 

The disease was transmitted from monkey to monkey and by mos- 
quitoes to human beings. When we first went into business with the 
laboratory in the early thirties, Dr. Clark and one of his assistants 
went down to the border section of Colombia to see if there was any 
yellow fever down there. They took blood from a number of the 
inhabitants and found they were immune to yellow fever, showing 
yellow fever had extended up in that border area. But it never got 
any farther up in Panama until the fall of 1948, and in the fall of 
1948, in November, in a little v illage about 8 or 10 miles southeast of 
Panama City they had 5 cases of what looked like yellow fever. They 
were brought into Panama, and the ry all died after 1 or 2 days. By 
autopsy they found out definitely those people had died of yellow 
fever. 

VACCINATION WORK 


Then they got a group of men from the Health Department of the 
Panama Government, the Canal Zone Government, the Armed 
Forces, and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau that got together and 
decided what should be done. The first thing that was done was 
vaccination work. The population was vaccinated, including the 
military. There were about 650,000 people vaccinated, The result 
was that very few cases of yellow fever occurred, about a dozen cases 
or more having been reported of people who had not been vaccinated 
and protected against it. 

They asked the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory to take over the 
question of surveys of monkeys to find out how much the disease 
prevailed in monkeys in the forested areas throughout Panama from 
the south up north. They killed several hundred. They went on 
these hunting expeditions and killed monkeys in the trees and imme- 
diately took specimens of blood, put them in a portable refrigerator 
and sent them down. to Colombia or Brazil (to yellow fever labora- 
tories, for testing). They found after several hundred specimens 
were tested that the monkeys, in both south and north Panama— 
that is, south of the canal and north up to Costa Rica—had it. A 
good many were protected. 


YELLOW FEVER IN COSTA RICA AND MEXICO 


Then in 1951 Dr. Clark, with the cooperation of the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau, went up to southern Mexico and made a survey up 
there to see whether there was any yellow fever in the monkeys up 
there. They got specimens through shooting them. They found 
that yellow fever had already extended as far as that up into southern 
Mexico. In 1951 it got into human beings in Costa Rica, and they 
have reported 38 deaths from yellow fever in Costa Rica in 1951 
and other cases in 1952 and 1953. 

Then they found out it was going still further north. We entered 
into an agreement to investigate the matter. We did that in coopera- 
tion with the Pan American Sanitary Bureau and the Governments of 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Honduras, as well as Mexico. 
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We decided to find out just how much it did prevail in these coun- 
tries. This thing was all worked out, and the Gorgas Memorial 
Laboratory was to take care of the distribution and types of mos- 
quitoes that prevailed in these countries all the way. The Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau was going to do the killing of the monkeys 
to find out how many were immune. Unfortunately, we could not 
start this work early in 1953, but we did begin it about June of last 
year. 

We have established stations in various forested areas in all these 
countries for collecting mosquitoes. We have platforms up in the 
trees and these are connected up by ladders. At certain hours of the 
day men stand on those platforms and collect all the mosquitoes that 
alight. We raise oe as part of the program. They are all 
sent down to the Gorgas Laboratory for identification. It will take 
2 or 3 years to work this thing out, but now the next job that the 
Gorgas Laboratory has to do is to determine the species of mosquitoes 
responsible for the transmission of yellow fever in the Northern and 
Central American states. So we are working on the transmission 
itself down in the Gorgas Laboratory. 

Senator Tarr. Colonel, we want to thank you for giving us all this 
information. Everyone will have an opportunity to read it, and 
even the other members who are not members of this committee will 
have an opportunity to study the report. 

Colonel Siter. I am sorry I could not go over the sandfly. 

Senator Turn. I wish you could, but we are very busy. 

Colonel Stter. I appreciate your giving me this time. 

Senator Hriut. Might I join you in your expression of appreciation 
of these.two gentlemen. Mr. Thatcher, as we know, comes from 
Kentucky—Abraham Lincoln’s State. He is a member of Abraham 
Lincoln’s party. But I have had an insight into the many contri- 
butions Mr. Thatcber and Colonel Siler have made to the Gorgas 
Memorial Laboratory; the time, the work, the efforts that they have 
given through the years to the laboratory and all that it is doing, and 
all has been a labor of love on their part. They never have received 
any material reward in any way whatever. So I want to pay my 
tribute to them as two great public servants, not only serving our 
people, the people of the United States, but in truth serving all the 
people of the world. 

Mr. Tuatcuer. Thank you. We want to thank you Senator Hill 
for your splendid aid and for your cooperation in Congress in regard to 
the laboratory through the years, 

Senator Toye. I want to concur in everything Senator Hill has 
stated. I read some articles in some of the national magazines in 
the course of the past years that have given a report of your work. 

Mr. Tuatcuer. I am leaving these magazines and exhibits for the 
files, not for the record exactly. If anybody wants to read them, 
including the hearings on the original bill, they will have them. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, sir. 
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SALARIES, EXPENSES, AND GRANTS 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN R. HELLER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CANCER INSTITUTE; DR. WILLIAM H. SEBRELL, DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH: 
DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH; DR. LEONARD A. SCHEELE, SURGEON GEN- 
ERAL; DR. W. PALMER DEARING, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL: 
ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; JAMES F. KELLY, 
BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 


AND WELFARE; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET 
OFFICER 


cance = 












APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 





National Cancer Institute: To enable the Surgeon General. upon the recom 
mendations of the National Advisory Cancer Council, to make grants-in-aid for 
research and training projects relating to caneer; to cooperate with State health 
agencies, and other public and private nonprofit institutions, in the prevention 
control, and eradication of cancer by providing consultative services, demonstra 
tions, and grants-in-aid; and to otherwise carry out the provisions of title IV, 
part A, of the Act; [$20,237,000] $19,730,000. 


Extract From Pustic HEALTH Service Acr 










CANCER RESEARCH AND SO FORTH 








Sec. 402. In carrying out the purposes of section 301 with respect to cancer the 
Surgeon General, through the National Cancer Institute and in cooperation with 
the National Cancer Advisory Council, shall— 

(a) conduct, assist, and foster researches, investigations, experiments, and 
studies relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treatment 
of cancer; 

(b) promote the coordination of researches conducted by the Institute and 
similar researches conducted by other agencies, organizations, and individuals; 

(c) provide training and instruction in technical matters relating to the diag- 
nosis and treatment of cancer; 

(d) provide fellowships in the Institute from funds appropriated or donated for 
such purpose 

(e) secure for the Institute consultation services and advice of cancer experts 
from the United States and abroad; 

(f) cooperate with State health agencies in the prevention, control, and eradica- 
tion of cancer; 

(g) procure, use, and lend radium as provided in section 403. 














ADMINISTRATION 
Sec. 403. (a) In carrying out the provisions of section 402 all appropriate pro- 
visions of section 301 shall be applicable to the authority of the Surgeon General, 
and he is authorized- 

(1) to purchase radium, from time to time, without regard to section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, to make such radium available for the purposes of this part, 
both to the service and by loan to other agencies and institutions for such con- 
sideration and subject to such conditions as he may prescribe; 

(2) to provide the necessary facilities where training and instruction may be 
given in all technical matters relating to diagnosis and treatment of cancer to 
persons found by the Surgeon General to have proper technical qualifications, and 
designated by him for such training or instruction, and to fix and pay them a per 
diem allowance during such training or instruction of not to exceed $10. 

(b) The Surgeon General shall recommend acceptance of conditional gifts pur- 
suant to section 501 of this Act, for study, investigation, or research into the cause, 
prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treatment of cancer, or for the acquisi- 
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on of grounds or for the erection, equipment, or maintenance of premises, build- 
gs, or equipment of the Institute, only after consultation with the National 
ancer Advisory Council. Donations of $50,000 or over in aid of research under 
is part; may be acknowledged by the establishment within the Institute of 
table memorials to the donors 

c) In carrying out the purposes of section 402 grants-in-aid for cancer projects 
all be made only after review and recommendation of the National Cancer 
ivisory Council made pursuant to section 404. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 405. Appropriations to carry out the purposes of this title shall be available 
for the acquisition of land or the erection of buildings only if so specified, but in 


the absence of express limitation therein may be expended in the District of Colum- 


ia for personal services, stenographic recording and translating services, by con- 


tract if deemed necessary, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes; 


raveling expenses (including the expenses of attendance at meetings when specifi- 
cally authorized by the Surgeon General); rental, supplies and equipment, pur- 


‘hase and exchange of medical books, books of reference, directories, periodicals, 


ewspapers, and press clippings; purchase, operation, and maintenance of motor- 
prope lied passenger-carrying vehicles; printing and binding (in addition to that 
therwise provided by law); and for all other necessary expenses in carrying out 


the provisions of this title 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


\ppropriation or estimate $17, 887, 000 $20, 237, $19, 730, 000 


ransferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 
Public Law 286 
ransferred to 
“Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administration, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare,”’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 170 
“Salaries and expenses, hospital construction services, 
Public Health Service,” pursuant to Public Law 452 
“Service and supply fund, Public Health Service,’’ pur- 
suant to Public Law 170... - 108, 400 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare,”’ pursuant to Public Law 170 1, 400 
“Salaries and expenses, Office cf the General Counsel, 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- | 
fare,’ pursuant to Public Law 170... -5, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate -- , 875, 20, 104, 775 19, 730, 000 
imbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 3 . J 20, 104, 775 19, 730, 000 


nobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred _. : ; 4 , 629, 5 20, 104, 775 19, 730, 000 


Somparative transfer to 


“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service” 

“Neurology and blindness activities, Public Health Serv- 
102". 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare’ 

“Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel, 

Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 

fare’’ 


Total obligations _ .. ia Beas , 296, 52 20, 104, 775 19, 730, 000 
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Explanation of transfers 


-_ 95 
Transfers 1954 








estimate Purpose 
From L. 
“Promotion and further development of voca- +$2, 375 | Payments for penalty mail. , 
cational education, Office of Education.”’ | Alabama... 
To Arizona 
“Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Admin- —19,800 | To pay terminal leave due to reductior Arkansas 
istration, Department of Health, Education, in force California... 
and Welfare.” Colorado... 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the General —5, 000 Do. Connecticut 
Counsel, Office of the Secretary of Health, : Delaware. 
Education, and Welfare.”’ District of Ce 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of —1, 400 Do. Florida - - - 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Georgia. 
Welfare.” Idaho 
“Service and supply fund, Public Health —108, 400 | To capitalize a central revolving fund Lilinois..- 
Service.” Indiana... 
lowa 
ee 4 Kansas... 
4 ‘ ool Kentucky 
Obligations by activities Louisiana. . 
Maine 
he auld j eer SO tit ee Maryland 
954 es 955 estimate ‘he 5 Massachuset 
1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change Michigan 
Description ‘aes , . ace cane - Minnesota 
} Position | Amount | Position | Amount | Position | Amount Mississippi 
Missouri 
ecm initiated ren acetal, iii ae ae = Montana 
1. Grants Nebraska 
(a) For research and training | Nevada , 
1) Research projects $7, 369, 000 $6, 700, 000 — $669, 001 New Hampe 
(2) Research fellow- New Jersey 
ships 750, 000 . 625, 000 | —125, ovr New Mexico 
(3) Teaching of med New York 
ical subjects 2, 355, 000 2, 225, 000 —130, 000 North Carol 
(4) Training stipends 500, 000 500, 000 0 North Dako 
(>) For detection, diagnosis, Ohio 
und other control ser | Oklahoma 
Vices 2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 Oregon 
(c) For special control proj Pennsylvan: 
ects 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 * 0 Rhode Islan 
2. Direct operations | ; South Carol 
(a) Research 534 | 4,923, 775 534 | 5, 514, 900 0| +590, 225 South Dako 
(5) Other direct operations | Tennessee 
(1) Technical assis- Texas 
tance to States 79 393, 000 79 393, 000 0 | 0 Utah 
(2) Review and ap Vermont 
proval of grants 17 135, 000 14 107. 000 —3 —28, 000 Virginia 
(3) Administration 22 329, 000 22 316, 000 0 —13, 000 Washingtor 
- 2 sins West Virgit 
Total obligations ; 652 | 20, 104,775 649 | 19, 730, 000 -3 —374, 775 : Wisconsin 
| Wyoming 
—_— - —— - - Alaska _- 


Hawaii 
Puerto Ric 
Virgin Islar 


Total 
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Distribution of grant-in-aid funds for cancer control 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

i:lifornia 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Lilinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas . 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippl 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
lrennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
W yoming 
Alaska 
Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Total 


State or territory 


3, 300 
, 800 


500 


, 200 

, 900 
}, 300 
5, 900 
3, 600 
5, 600 
, 400 
5, 600 
53, 400 
3, 200 
, FOO 

, 500 

58, 600 
, 400 


3, 600 | 


, 600 
, 900 


, 100 | 


0, 400 


16, § 
142, 6 


48, 
33, 


15, 


193, { 


48, 


18, 

72, 
\41, 
18 
10. 
65, 
43, 
41, 
66, 
10, 
10, 

9, 
55, 


1, 


3, 050, 


600 
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900 | 
000 | 
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000 
300 
900 
000 
200 
600 
300 


000 


Allocatic 


ms 
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17, 
31, 
67, 
Sl, 
44, 
44, 
59, 
ll, 
23, 
6, 
9, 
65, 
13, 
192, 
63, 
12, 
104, 
36, 
24, 
142, 
1l, 
35, 
13, 
53 
105, 
13, 
3, 
48, 
32, 
30, 
is, 
8, 


6, 
40, 


2, 250, 


000 | 
300 | 
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300 
900 
000 
900 
300 
700 
800 
100 
900 
400 
500 
500 
300 
200 
500 
000 
200 
700 
200 
800 
300 
500 
000 
000 
100 
000 
600 
100 
300 
800 
400 
900 


000 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE 

Senator Toyz. The next item is the National Cancer Institute, for 
which we have an estimate of $19,730,000. 
$507,000 under the current year’s appropriations. It is noted that 
the grants for research projects are to be reduced by $669,000. The 
grants for research fellowships are to be reduced by $125,000, and 
the grants for reaching and medical subjects, $130,000. 

Offsetting this somewhat is an increase of $590,225 for the direct 


research to be performed by the National Cancer Institute. The 

prepared statement is rather lengthy, so if you can let us have this 

statement to be inserted in the record and then if you will proceed 

to highlight it, Doctor, I think in that way we will get more out of it. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Jonn R. HELLER, Director, NaTionaL CAaNcER INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the oneness, the National Cancer Institute 
was established by act of Congress of August 5, 1937, for the purpose of achieving 
control of cancer in man through studies caine to the cause, diagnosis, and 
treatment of neoplastic diseases, and by supporting useful application of the 
results of such studies. 

Although eancer research has expanded most rapidly since the end of World 
War II, the Public Health Service has been active in the field since 1922. At 
that time cancer research within the Public Health Service was initiated by two 
groups of scientists—one at Harvard University and the other at the Hygienic 
Laboratory in Washington. These groups were merged to form the nucleus of 
the National Cancer Institute. Under authority of the organic act of 1937, the 
chief provisions of which were incorporated in Public Law 410, the Institute 
conducts original research in its own laboratories, supports research in other 
institutions through grants-in-aid, and helps enlarge the supply of qualified 
research scientists and medical practitioners by awarding fellowships to promising 
young scientists and traineeships to young clinicians. 

It is imperative that perspective be employed in considering cancer. The path 
toward control has been and will be probably for many years to come, a hard one. 
Significant gains are more likely to be made in small rather than large segments. 
Mobilization of attack is one of the great achievements of our present program. 
Funds, organization, training, teamwork, and thought are the basic requirements 
for ultimate success. 

EXTENT OF CANCER 


Cancer, which is regarded as not one disease but a family of diseases, is our 
second leading cause of death—second only to heart disease. It strikes 1 out of 
every 2 househoods, and every day over 600 Americans die from the disase 
About 250,000 will die of cancer in 1954, and about 700,000 will be under treat- 
ment during the year, of which 530,000 will be newly diagnosed. Nor is the 
importance of cancer as a cause of death confined to certain age periods. It 
extends across the entire lifespan. Between the age groups 5 to 14 and 35 to 74, 
leading cause, and only at ages under 5 and over 85 does it drop 
below third place when causes of death are ranked in statistial importance. 

The age distribution of the population changes with time. If prevailing death 
rates at each age continue, in 1975 some 1 million persons will be under treatment 
for cancer, and an estimated 326,000 will die of it. Unless the cancer death rate 
for older people can be drastically cut, the number of persons affected by cancer 
will increase by more than 50 percent during the next 25 years because a larger 
proportion of the population is living into the upper age brackets. Emphasis 
upon the increased risk of developing cancer should not, however, conceal the 
fact that a substantial number of cases are diagnosed among children and young 
adults. Recent morbidity surveys revealed that 15 to 16 percent of all cancer 
cases diagnosed during the study year were persons under 45. 


it is the secon 


ECONOMIC LOSS 


Probably three-fourths of the potential economic production of the 530,000 
persons who will be diagnosed as having cancer in 1954 will be lost to society. 
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Taking the age distribution of new cases of cancer into account, and counting 


as lost only those years that an individual may be considered as productive, 


this represents a tremendous loss of income to the families affected at the very 
time that their expenses mount. In fact, it is illness from cancer rather than 
death from cancer that most affects the cost of medical care, and that is why it is 
important from this standpoint to do everything possible not only to cure cancer 
but to cure it as early as possible to avoid the heavy expense of long terminal care. 


RESEARCH 


The ultimate goal of research is to discover the basic nature of cancer in man, 
in order to establish means of preventing as well as curing cancer when it strikes. 
Efforts in this direction have each year broadened the base of fundamental facts 
about the process of growth, both normal and abnormal. Unlike other diseases, 
cancer is a type of body reaction and results from the probable interaction of a 
number of factors. The common denominator, however, in this type of body 
response is the change within the individual cell which we call malignant trans- 
formation. This refers to the multiplication, differentiation, and organization 
of cells in the body which, reduced to a simple word, means growth. In the study 
of cancer, therefore, growth is the fundamental element. 

A disease of cells 

Cancer, then, is a disease of individual cells. Malignant cells seem to be spe- 
cifically modified cells capable of passing on their abnormal characteristics when 
they create new cells. There appear to be irreversible changes in cancer cells, 
the cause of which has not been established. 

A few external causes of cancer are known, such as undue exposure to a variety 
of industrial chemicals and ionizing radiation. But the natural causes of cancer 
are more elusive, and must be sought vigorously and tirelessly before prevention 
can be achieved. 

The fact that exposure to external influences which can cause cancer does not 
produce it in all members of a population indicates the important role of intrinsic 
factor. Controlled experiments with animals have shown that both suscepti- 
bility and resistance to cancer can be inherited. Susceptibility and resistance 
are relative terms, however, for an overwhelming stimulus may overcome natural 
resistance. Furthermore, these characteristics vary with individual animals of 
the same species. The importance of the genetic influence in producing cancer 
experimentally in animals has been demonstrated by mating brother to sister for 
many generations, but, of course, it is quite impossible to do this with human 
beings. We must therefore continue to study genetic influences in animals in 
terms of physiologic or biochemical functions which may be measured in many 
individuals and correlated with their probability of developing cancer. 

It might be said that the crux of the problem in cancer is the behavior of living 
cells. Cells derive their energy from chemical reactions from within. There is 
variation in the chemical behavior of cells of different structure, with a change in 
chemical behavior as the structure is changed. Consequently, a malignant cell 
seems to differ chemically from a normal cell because it behaves differently. 
Control, therefore, of the growth of tumors other than by removal might be 
accomplished through the control of their chemical reactions. 


DIVERSE DISCIPLINES INVOLVED IN CANCER RESEARCH 


There is a vast body of knowledge available to the research scientist. In some 
respects more is known about cancer than other diseases. Those who are trying 
to develop diagnostic tests for cancer, or to find cures for cancer, or the cause of 
cancer, see the paths of several disciplines weaving together, interlocking fre- 
quently and then diverging markedly. The many advances made in the several 
research pursuits in cancer have been found to be dependent one upon the other 
to a striking degree. 

Most improvements in the care of the cancer patient will result from research. 
Many scientific specialties have contributed significantly to progress in cancer 
research and will continue to do so. Such a broad attack may seem diffuse to 
those not acquainted with the field, but experience has shown that advances in 
the study of disease states must in large measure await the availability of infor- 
mation obtained from investigations that seer to have little or no direct applica- 
tion to everyday problems. The point is often made, and can be substantiated 
from history, that practical applications of scientific facts and principles, such as 
inventions, are inevitable consequences of progress in amassing accurate informa- 
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tion. It is for these reasons that research in several disciplines of science must 
form an integral part of cancer research. Many of these studies do not appear 
to be as spectacular as some of those made op cancer present in the patient, but 
it is important te keep in mind that if the supply of fundamental information is 
not constantly replenished, practical, tangible results for the patient will be all 
the slower in coming. 

Many of the results which the cancer research worker considers highly significant 
never receive emphasis in the reading material presented to the public. A truly 
great amount of progress has been made in the last decade in this area of research. 
We have a much more thorough understanding of the nature, initiation, diagnosis, 
cure, palliation, and prevention of cancer than ever before. 


TANGIBLE RESULTS NOW AVAILABLE 


A summary of an extremely large amount of long and laborious work, indicating 
several significant advances, can be given by a listing of certain basic principles 
relating to the causation of cancer which have been affirmed and reaffirmed in 
each of several species studied, including man: 

1. A wide variety of apparently unrelated agents—chemical compounds pro- 
duced synthetically, naturally occurring compounds, radiations, and biologic 
entities—can produce cancer. 

2. Most of the potent agents will produce cancer in only a fraction of the 
population studied. 

3. The cancers that result from the application of a powerful cancer-producing 
agent develop after a long period of apparent well-being, which may be measured 
in weeks or months in laboratory animals but is probably a matter of years in man. 

4. The advent of cancer need not be preceded by any constant, predictable, 
structural change in the tissue that is destined to become cancerous, at least by 
the methods of detection now available. In some specific cases, however, such 
changes can be detected. 

5. Quantitative relationships between the character and intensity of some 
agents capable of producing cancer, and their affect of laboratory animals, have 
been defined. 

Experience in studying persons with cancer caused by accidental, occupational, 
or industrial exposure to cancer-producing hazards substantiates the validity of 
these generalizations. Additional confirmation is afforded from investigating 
peculiarities of locale or habit which make some populations more stsceptible to 
cancer than others. 

CANCER AND INDUSTRY 


On the basis of several studies, a number of compounds present in the environ- 
ment have been found to be agents that cause or contribute to the initiation of 
cancer in man. Such compounds are some tars, some petroleum products, radio- 
active materials, certain metallic materials (e. g., chromates, obtained in metal- 
smelting processes), certain dye intermediates, and other products or byproducts 
of industrial activity and modern civilization. From such findings, it has been 
possible to prevent exposure to these materials of the industrial worker handling 
such agents. It is clear that numerous cancers have, therefore, been avoided, 
and such preventive methods will continue to pay inestimable dividends in terms 
of prevention of human suffering and loss of life and dollars. 


CLINICAL WORK NOW POSSIBLE AT BETHESDA 


Direct research activities at the National Cancer Institute have as their basis 
of approach the acquisition of factual information obtained from the study of 
experimental and clinical cancer. Many research categories are involved in 
obtaining this information, and large masses of data have accrued from the study 
of experimental cancers. The availability of long-needed research hospital 
facilities provided by the new clinical center of the National Institutes of Health 
will make it possible to obtain similar information on human cancers, in order to 
affirm or deny the soundness of the basic approach and to obtain further knowledge 
and practice in the control and prevention of cancer in the human being. 

With the acquisition of clinical facilities, the laboratory worker and the physician 
have been brought together in their work. The former has become more aware of 
these facets of cancer research extremely important to the effective control of 
cancer in man, and the latter has been encouraged to work with the critical acumen 
and rigid discipline that characterize the more easily controlled laboratory investi- 
gation. An example of the effects of this wedding of the two groups is found in a 
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problem in protein chemistry and metabolism that had been studied at a labora- 
torv level. This concerns a technique which permits separation of different pro- 
teins in essentially unchanged biologically active state. It has enormous potential 
for the study of plasma proteins in man which can now be grouped into only 6 re- 
producible entities, whereas the new methodology suggests that an unpredictable 
number of different proteins may be definable. One of the clinical staff has be- 
come so interested in the work that he is now spending about half of his time with 
the chemists in anticipation of the direct determination of the clinical usefulness 
of the technique. This manifestation of interest on the part of clinically com- 
petent peoy le led the chemists to an interest in certain aspects of protein metabo- 
lism important to cancer patients which should help to prevent the deterioration 
that commonly accompanies the growth of cancer and influences the effectiveness 
of therapeutic measures. 

As another example of scientists-clinical cooperation, a member of the surgical 
staff of the National Cancer Institute became interested in the reason for the fre- 
quent local recurrence of head and neck cancers after extensive surgical proced- 
ures designed to effect their cure. In many instances such cancers have recurred 
within a year at or near the site where the operation was performed. In some 
cases it was possible to reco;;nize cancer cells in a wound resulting from extensive 
neck surgery after the tumor was removed but before the wound was closed. This 
has led to a series of experiments in rabbits designed to find out more about this 
problem, and laboratory scientists of our staff are cooperating wholeheartedly in 
the venture. Ultimately, it is hoped that results from this animal research may 
be taken back to the operating room and lead to prevention of recurrence at the 
incision. 

One group of scientists at the National Cancer Institute is investigating the 
appearance and microscopic arrangement of cells and tissues in the development of 
cancer. Another group is trying out drugs to find out which ones can inhibit the 
growth of tumors. Other scientists are exploring the role of endocrin glands and 
the hormones they produce in the development and progress of cancer in the 
patient. Biologists are studying the delicate structure of the cell to see what 
happens in the chemistry of the cell when it changes from normal to malignant, 
to learn more about the influence of heredity on the occurrence of cancer, and to 
see how the cancer cell sustains itself. 


Radiation, isotopes, surgery 

Experiments designed to increase our understanding of the effects of radiation 
on the body are in progress in laboratory animals. In addition to their importance 
to cancer research, such studies are, of course, needed because of the development 
of atomic-energy weapons. Especially important to both areas are studies on 
radiation sickness (nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, fatigue, and weakness plus, in 
severe cases, anemia, hemorrhage, and infection resulting from large doses of 
radiation). It has recently been found that shielding of the spleen or of part of 
the bone marrow, or the prompt administration of normal spleen or bone marrow 
to an individual who has been exposed to a fatal dose of radiation, can prevent 
or counteract many of the usual consequences of such exposure. These findings 
give new leads to possible effective means of protection against large amounts of 
radiation. Much remains to be learned in this area. 

Surgery and inradiation by X-ray or radium are still the only recognized defini- 
tive treatment by which cancer can be cured. There have been significant 
reductions in mortality rates for cancer of some sites through improved technics 
of surgery and care of the patient both before and after an operation. Some- 
times, through surgical removal of endocrine glands, growth of a tumor can be 
interrupted temporarily because of the alteration of hormonal balance caused by 
the absence of the glands. 

The development of new and more powerful radiation has made this method of 
treating cancer much more effective. There have been ingenious improvements 
in methods of applying radiation, such as rotation of the patient underneath an 
X-ray beam, which makes it possible to pin the radiation on the cancer with a 
minimum of damage to surrounding tissues. 

Radioactive isotopes have now made it possible to apply radiation with par- 
ticular advantage to certain kinds of cancer formerly difficult to reach. Radio- 
active iodine is valuable against cancer of the thyroid and radioactive phosphorous 
is useful against leukemia. 


Chemotherapy 


As the use of chemicals in the treatment of cancer widens, undeniable evidence 
of their clinical usefulness grows, increasing the importance of chemotherapy as 
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an aid to surgery and radiation. Experience with patients continues to yield new 
proof that several of the chemical agents now available, while not curative, add 
months of comfort and productivity to the lives of many, both children and adults 
Some chemicals can be given to increase the effectiveness of radiation. Others 
can be used, in selected cases, to increase the effectiveness of cancer surgery. In 
some instances, chemicals may be used with considerable benefit in the palliation 
of incurable cancers, permitting longer survival. 

The forms of cancer which have been helped, though not permanently, by treat- 
ment with chemicals, include acute leukemia in children, chronic leukemia in 
adults. Hodgkin’s disease, advanced cancers of the breast and the prostate 
gland, and cancers of the bladder and the lung. 

Bearing on an important aspect of cancer chemotherapy, intensive work on the 
cause of leukemia and allied diseases of the blood-forming organs continues to 
progress at the National Cancer Institute. Experimental study of the influence 
of the thymus gland on the occurrence of leukemia is being extended. Also going 
forward is research on the resistance to chemical treatment agents which leukemic 
cells develop. This research has shown that leukemic cells develop resistance to 
specific antagonistic compounds, such as the folic acid antagonists, and that this 
resistance may be due to a change in the cancer cells. These important findings 
are further evidence that the biological activities of cancer cells are not fixed, but 
can be altered by chemicals and made less active and less destructive. Thus, 
they may point the way to better methods for using chemicals which have counter- 
active effect in the treatment of leukemia. 

In this field, in which the Congress has expressed special interest, the newly 
established Committee of Cancer Chemotherapy Investigators, whose integrated 
research programs are supported by grants from the National Cancer Institute, 
is undertaking a coordinated program designed to bring about earlier solutions to 
problems that seriously limit the chemotherapeutic attack on cancer, including 
leukemia. It is believed that better methods can be devised for screening chemical 
compounds for cancer-destroying ability, that promising anticancer chemicals can 
be synthesized more rapidly and systematically, and that the trial of such com- 
pounds in human beings can be accelerated when the safety and possible usefulness 
of the drugs have been established | 


Grant support—F ellowships— Traineeships 


Financial support to agencies and institutions outside of government for cancer 
work has been extended during the past year. Grants of one type or another have 
been made to practically all organizations and institutions in the Nation that have 
appropriate facilities and personnel to collaborate in solving the problem. The 
immediate goal of this activity is to advance the whole national program of cancer 
research. ‘There has been a gradual increase in the number of scientists trained 
in the various fields necessary to cancer research, and additional facilities have 
become available. Discoveries in the field of atomic energy have brought about 
possible applications of several exciting facets of this new area to the study of the 
d agnosis and treatment of cancey 

In the fellowship program, since its inception in 1938, there have been 1,020 
young men and women who have been supported in their training to become 
research scientists. In addition, since 1938, 635 young physicians have received 
specialized training in such fields as surgery, medicine, pathology, or radiology 
in institutions throughout the country, in order that there may be an improvement 
in the care and treatment of cancer patients in hospitals and clinics. 





APPLICATION 





CANCER CONTROL 


Progress in the control of cancer depends not only upon continued laboratory 
and statistical research, but also upon application of the products of research as 
rapidly as practicable to the problem of discovering and treating individual 
cases. Responsibility for promoting such application through the development 
of case-finding techniques and programs of professional and lay education rests 
upon both government and voluntary groups. 


Early diagnosis, early treatment 

The key to successful treatment of cancer is finding the disease early, The 
two general objectives are, first, to find ways to shorten the dangerous time inter- 
vals between the onset of the disease and diagnosis, and between diagnosis and 
the start of treatment and, second, to improve the level of cancer diagnosis and 
management. 
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As with any disease, case finding is extremely important in the control of eancer. 
Because of the importance of early diagnosis, every effort must be made to find 
individual cases even before ordinary symptoms appear, if possible. This gives 
added importance to frequent medical examinations for everyone. 

Advances which have been made in the diagnosis of cancer have made it neces- 
sary to abandon many basie concepts in order to make early detection possible. 
For example, it is recognized today that abnormal vaginal bleeding as a direct 
result of cancer of the womb means, in the majority of cases, that a visible tumor 
with possible ulceration is present, and that this is not an early stage of cancer 
in the present sense of the term. By examining cells from the vaginal tract, a 
microseopic lesion of the neck of the womb—a lesion—referred to as ‘“‘carcinoma- 

i-situ’’ ean be detected. Some authorities believe that all such cancers begin 

in this manner and after a time grow and become an easily recognizable cancer. 
If this ean be substantiated, it will mean that the referred to lesion is cancer at 
its earliest stage and is curable in practically 100 percent of cases. 

The lifesaving value of the cell examination technique in discovering cancers 
of the uterine cervix at early stages, before they become incurable, continues to be 


demonstrated The latest in a series of clinical studies has shown that these 
cancers undoubtedly start in a highly curable form and remain so for as long as 


or 6 years This knowledge concerning the latent period of cervical cancer 
ides us with a much more useful tool for better handling of this form of cancer, 
the second most frequent form occurring in women. 

In breast cancer it has long been felt that if a lump in the breast were small in 
size, it probably had not spread to other parts of the body, particularly the 
glands in the armpit, and was “early” cancer. It is now recognized that the size 
of the original tumor does not necessarily bear a direct relationship to the stage of 
development of the cancerous process, and that the stage of truly “early” breast 
cancer lies further back in its development, toward a microscopic lesion. 

In lung cancer it is now recognized that cough, chest pain, expectoration and 
loss of weight are manifestations of late cancer. An early lung cancer produces 
no symptoms and reveals itself as a silent shadow on the X-ray film or through 
rancer cells observed in brenchial secretions which can be examined under the 


microsc ype. 





Case finding 

There is now no one screening procedure or test which will discover early cancer 
of all types. There are, however, tests for cancer of specific body sites which are 
valuable case-finding tools. Other techniques and procedures are being developed 
and used 

It would be highly desirable to determine the kinds and types of people most 


likely to develop cancer. If this could be done, case-finding efforts could be more 
specifically directed toward groups in which cancer of particular sites is most 
likely to occur. There are, in fact, geographic, climatic, racial, socioeconomic, 
and environmental differences in the occurrence of cancer, whose significance to 
casefindings has been appreciated only recently. There are, for example, racial 


differences in the incidence of cancer of specific locations. The ineidence of 
cancer of the uterine cervix, to take one specific finding, is higher in Caucasians 
than in Negroes, while the reverse is true of cancer of the body of the uterus. 

The habits of people may have a relationship to cancer. For example, exces- 
sive cigarette smoking appears to have some association with lung cancer, al- 
though the evidence that smoking causes cancer is still inconclusive. Numerous 
studies are being conducted to determine if such an actual relationship is primarily 
causative. 

Exposure of workers to a number of materials in their environment may be the 
basis for development of the majority of occupational cancers. Many studies 
are in progress in several parts of the country designed to search out the cancer 
causing agents in manufacturing or industrial environment. Elimination of the 
material or appropriate protection to the worker will achieve control. 

Case-finding programs have taken principles, devices and procedures utilized 
by other disease-control programs and attempted to adapt them to the cancer 
problem. For example, the small X-ray film used in screening the population 
for tubercuiosis has a degree of usefulness in the discovery of early lung cancer, 
Cancer clinics 

A cancer clinic is a facility, usually located in a general hospital, and organized 
so that representatives of the various specialties, including surgery, pathology, 
radiology, and interna! medicine, can work with the patient’s private physician on 
diagnosis and treatment. 
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The number of cancer clinies throughout the Nation has increased markedly in 
recent years, but there are still far fewer than are required to meet the need. The 
establishment of additional clinics is being promoted and encouraged. 

Diagnostic tests 

A variety of general diagnostic tests for cancer have been developed, most of 
which have been extensively evaluated but none of which is sufficiently sensi- 
tive or specific for practical use. However, the fact. that some of them work to 
some extent is an indication that something tangible occurs in the body of a 
cancer patient which it may be possible to measure. Further intensive work is 
needed on this and will result, it is hoped, in a reasonably satisfactory general 
test for cancer. Such a test would be of considerable value in determining those 
individuals who would require further diagnostic study to determine the organ or 
area of the body involved. Lacking a general diagnostic test, there are certain 
techniques by which cancer of specific sites can be indicated in an early stage when 
opportunity for control is greatest. The most useful of these is the simple 
cytologic test, or cell examination technique, described earlier in this statement, 
Professional education 


In recent years considerable effort has been devoted to the improvement of 
cancer teaching to undergraduate students in medical, dental, osteopathic, and 
nursing schools. These efforts have assured for graduates of these professional 
schools a better understanding of cancer and better preparation for handling 
this disease problem 

These educational efforts have been extended beyond the undergraduate 
years to physicians interested in obtaining special training in the diagnosis and 
treatment of cancer. Both voluntary and governmental groups support such 
specialized training for physicians, and the need for it is increasing. 

In addition, the level of competence of practicing physicians, public health 
workers, nurses, and other professional groups concerned with the control of 
cancer has been increased through educational media such as refresher courses, 
national conferences, teaching films, manuals or guidebooks, and professional 
bulletins. 

Lay education 


As the physician’s index of suspicion of cancer is raised, it is also necessary 
to show the general public the importance of cooperating with the medical pro- 
fession for more effective cancer control. A well-planned, widespread, and 
continuous public educational program can reduce deaths from many types of 
cancer. It can do so by stimulating the individual’s awareness of cancer and by 
teaching him to seek medical attention at the earliest moment in the develop- 
ment of his disease. 


AMOUNT OF REQUEST TO BUDGET BUREAU 


Senator Toye. I am interested in getting a complete explanation 
of this change in the funds. I note here as I read it that there is a 
$570,000 reduction under the current appropriation. 

Senator Hiti. What was the current total amount? 

Senator Tuyr. This recommendation is $19,730,000, and then 
$507,000 is the reduction. So in reality, it is down about $7,000 but 
we are having an increase in some of the other items. I am anxious 
to have you go into it and highlight the funds. I will ask you very 
frankly, Did you make recommendation for a higher sum than this 
amount to the Budget Bureau? I am asking the question; you are 
not making the statement. I am anxious to know whether we are 
proceeding with this cancer research as fast as those that have the 
knowledge of the research and have knowledge of the facilities that 
are available to conduct the research—if we are making as much prog- 
ress as can be made. That is the reason for the specific questions on 
the funds. 

I know the American Cancer Society is recommending building 
expenditures. We will go into that item, too, but from a standpoint 
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of direct Federal assistance financially to go into the field of research 
in the existing facilities, are we putting forth as much money as can 
be used scientifically and economically in that field? 

Dr. Heiter. In answer to your direct question, a request of 
$20,625,000 was made to the Bureau of the Budget. The President’s 
budget is $19,730,000, a reduction of about $895,000. 

In the specific item to which you made mention, the sum of 
$7,369,000 was made available for research projects in 1954. The 
request for 1955 is for $6,700,000, a decrease of $669,000. 

As I am sure you can appreciate, Mr. Chairman, we have given 
considerable thought to these items. If the national economy would 
permit, certainly more funds could be used. On the other hand, we 
believe that we can do a good job within the funds made available to 
us by the Congress. 


CONTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Senator Tuyz. What percent is the Federal appropriation to the 
total fund that is made available for cancer research? There is a 
private contribution. 

Dr. Hetuer. Yes, sir. The American Cancer Society, the prin- 
cipal voluntary agency in the national picture, has a goal of money 
contemplated for this year to be about $20 million, which is essentially 
the same amount of money which the Congress has made available 
to the National Cancer Institute. 

For research, something in the order of $6 million or $7 million is 
specifically for research; one-fourth of the amount of money which they 
collect is set aside for research. In addition, some sums are also 
made available from the State divisions of the society and from cer- 
tain other program elements of the American Cancer Society. 


DAMON RUNYON FUND 


Similarly, Mr. Chairman, the Damon Runyon Fund and certain 
other smaller voluntary agencies have funds available for research. 
[ cannot cite exactly the amount of money; but in general, sir, those 
funds would amount to something in the order of about two to two 
and a half, perhaps three million dollars per year. We then again, 
with crude figures, find that with the funds which the Federal Gov- 
ernment spends for cancer research, the funds of the American Cancer 
Society, and the funds from the other agencies, something in the 
order of $15 million to $18 million each year, go into research we 
know about. Universities and some other institutions make certain 
expenditures for cancer research which is not identifiable. 

Senator Turn. We were discussing that the other day, and it was 
then agreed that you would furnish for the record a complete break- 
down of that cancer research. 

You may proceed, Doctor. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Hetier. Mr. Chairman, the prepared statement which you 
desire inserted in the record, I believe sets forth fairly well the general 
concept of the problem of cancer, the approach to the management of 
cancer, and the keystone in cancer control—which to us is research. 
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I should like, with permission, merely to highlight 2 or 3 items which 
I believe would be of benefit to you. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most difficult problems with which we 
are confronted in cancer control is that of diagnosis. Particularly is 
this true of the diagnosis of cancer of the lung, which is a condition 
definitely established to be on the increase. Toward that end, I think 
very properly, great attention has been given researchwise not only 
by the National Cancer Institute in our intramural operations but by 
universities, grantees supported by us and by other granting bodies. 

One particular bit of research which I believe would be interesting 
and worth while to the committee for your better understanding are 
some photographs which I would like to show you. Here is a picture 
taken with conventional X-ray of a lung in which cancer of the lung 
is believed to be present. 

One of the difficulties about the diagnosis of cancer of the lung has 
been the inability to visualize the tumor because it is either obscured 
by the heart of other structures or dense portions of the body. As you 
can appreciate, the dense portions in the X-ray picture are bones or 
other objects which are opaque to X-ray. The clearer portion is the 
portion of the body, that allows X-rays to penetrate and to be there- 
fore visualized on the film as not opaque. 

This patient is believed to have cancer of the lung. There is not a 
demonstrable tumor here. Research investigators at the University 
of Pennsylvania, through a grant from us, have been utilizing a multi- 
million volt machine to take pictures. These rays can penetrate the 
substances of the body, and visualize the deep tumors. 


DETECTION OF CANCER BY X-RAY 


Senator Tuyr. Just where do you think on that X-ray film you 
would see the scars or the formation of cancer? To me one spot 
looks the same as the other. 

Dr. Heuer. In general one cannot determine from this picture. 
However, the symptoms and signs would indicate somewhere in this 
area, probably right in here; but I have previous knowledge of this 
picture. 

Senator Ture. I was going to say that. To me that is the same sort 
of a picture all the way through, except it is faded out more in one 
region to that of another. That you did explain by the fact of the 
heart being there. But I could not see the tumor tissue. 

Dr. Heuer. Here, sir, is a picture taken of the same subject at the 
same time with the 2 million volt machine. Here we see outlined fairly 
well this tumor right in here, which is a denser subject. 

Senator Ture. In other words, there is a heavier substance which 
the rays did not penetrate as expertly. As you are there, something 
comes out and tells you that the lung is not normal. That is why the 
X-ray is different there than it is elsewhere? 

Dr. Heiter. I cannot qualify as an expert, but this area is distinctly 
different. 

Senator Turn. You have looked at a lot more of those than I. 

Dr. Heuer. Here is another one in which a cancer of the lung had 
been removed. Physical signs point to one still there. A conven- 
tional photograph did not reveal it. However, another photograph 
with the multimillion volt X-ray machine indicates at this point a 
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tumor which you can see. That is very exciting, and I believe it is of 
definite value. What we have found can be translated to a hospital 
procedure which is of value in diagnosing cancer. 


RESEARCH ON CAUSES OF CANCER 


I think very properly we should look at the causes of cancer as a 
fruitful place to begin research. Cervical cancer or cancer of the 
lip of the uterus is a condition which is one of the principal causes of 
death in women. Some 30,000 women have cancer of the cervix, 
of whom two-thirds will not live longer than 5 years. Therefore, we 
have proceeded to study and to attempt to effect some type of control 
of this condition. 

Arbitrarily, cervical cancer is graded in different stages. This 
chart represents in ascending order the importance or the seriousness 
of the disease. You see here the percentage of all cases in the several 
stages indicating the greater severity of the disease. This stage 
zero is a potential cure stage in which 100 percent of the individuals 
could be cured. 

Through the development of the Papaniculau-Traut method of 
diagnosis of cancer by cytological methods, it has been found that 
cancer in this stage zero potentially is 100 percent curable. We can 
pick up more and more individuals by examination and therefore 
enable them to have the proper surgery and clinical observation. 

Unfortunately, many of the people in this stage are in the 25- to 
35-year-old group. It has been found possible, however, for them to 
have youngsters, with the physician watching the condition care- 
fully, and at an appropriate time surgery can be effected and cure 
the disease. 

USE OF SURGERY 


Senator Hitt. When you say “cure,’’ you mean take it out? 

Dr. Hevuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hii. Cut out the tissue where the malignancy is? 

Dr. Hetier. Remove it so that the cancer will not return. 

Looking at the right hand side, these are the cure rates now by the 
several grades. As shown, the earlier it is found the better the cure 
rate. With stage zero, 100 percent can be cured. 


SYMPTOMS OF CANCER 


Senator Toys. If a person has a cancer condition of the lung, how 
can you first tell it? Does the person run a temperature outside of 
an aggravated cough and an indication there is something aggravating 
to this extent that they do have to cough in order to try to bring it 
up? Do they run a temperature? Is there any way you can deter- 
mine besides the X-ray and disclose there is something there in the 
photograph? 

Dr. Hexuer. It is possible to ascertain the presence of cancer of 
the lung if photographs are taken at regular intervals and examined 
by a skilled X-ray man even if no symptoms are present in the 
patient. As a rule, a cough is one of the first symptoms of a malig- 
nancy of the lung. Fever is a later indication. 
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Senator Taye. In other words, then the patients have to go to 
such an extent it is really critical, when they start running a tempera- 
ture or fever? 

Dr. Hever. Yes. 

Senator Toye. You cannot tell by a blood test? 

Dr. Heuer. Not yet. 

Therefore, unfortunately, the majority of cancer of the lung pa- 
tients come to medical attention at too late a stage to do too much 
about it. However, with the procedures developed, both X-ray and 
cytology, it is possible to diagnose early cancer of the lung. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TUBERCULOSIS AND CANCER 


Senator Tuye. How can you tell the difference between tubercu- 
losis and cancer? 

Dr. Heuer. The experts can, sir. Sometimes it is confusing 
and at times it is possible picialie to examine the tumor, take a snip 
of it and examine it under the microscope. 

Senator Toye. When you do that, that means you have to make 
an incision. 

Dr. Heiter. One has to go down through the windpipe with 
appropriate apparatus, visualize the tumor and take a piece of it. 
It is not a very simple procedure. 

Senator Hitt. My father was a surgeon. He said that during 
an appendectomy it was like plucking a cherry. He also said it 
depends on which end of the knife you are on. 

Dr. Hetier. The important point of both of these illustrations is 
this: that the earlier that diagnosis can be established, the better 
opportunity the patient has for a cure; cure in the sense of a patient 
living out his normal life expectancy. Therefore, along with other 

cancer research which we are undertaking, we are paying special 
attonthie to early diagnosis of cancer and the appropriate measures 
to be undertaken in order to establish control. 


BLOOD TEST FOR CANCER 


Senator Toye. You have made quite an extensive research in the 
blood test in trying to determine the presence of cancer. I think from 
the tone of you and others that you are just about ready to say that 
we know how to do this. Are you that close? 

Dr. Hetier. I do not believe we are quite that close. We have 
been occupied to a great extent in finding a blood test for cancer or a 
test for systemic cancer. This has not been effected as yet. There 
is one test in which there is particular interest in which progress seems 
to have been made, the so-called Penn-Hall test developed by Drs. 
Penn and Hall at the University of California, Los Angeles; a test 
which is similar to that of a blood serodiagnostic test for syphilis. 
At present the test is useful in picking up body changes from chronic 
disease. It is not necessarily specific for cancer. 

However, the procedure has been found to be a useful adjunct to the 
physic ‘al examination of a patient. But as yet we are not ready— 

‘we”’ speaking collectively—to make it available to the public as bei “ing 
a test which can be relied upon. The difficulty, Mr. Chairman, is 
that a certain percentage of apparently normal individuals are found 
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to have & positive reaction which from a general screening viewpoint 
is unsatisfactory. Even if as little as 5 percent can be found with 
false positive results, that is not a good test medically or from the 
public-health viewpoint. However, work is now being undertaken 
to narrow that margin or to decrease the error. 

We are satisfied as to the sensitivity of the test, the ability of the 
test to pick up chronic disease. We are not satisfied with the other 
angle of false positivity. 


PROGRESS IN CURE OF CANCER 


Senator Hiitu. Doctor, you had made an interesting statement 
about the detection, the early diagnosis, and the great importance of 
this early diagnosis. There is another field that I am interested in, 
and that is this: What have we been able to do so far as cures of cancer 
are concerned? When I say “curing it,” | mean finding out what the 
cause is and curing the disease. Where you detect it in some organ or 
part of the body, where you go in and cut it out with a knife, you do 
not cure the disease any more than you cure that appendix when you 
take it out. But there are many parts of the body where you cannot 
go in. What progress are we making toward curing the cancer or 
eliminating it when you cannot go in and take the tissues out? 

Dr. Hetuer. The excursions or explorations into the causes of 
cancer is proceeding right along. 

Senator Hitt. When I was a boy at Columbia, I had a room 
opposite the Rockefeller Institute on Cancer. It seems like we have 
made such slow progress. But I did not mean to interrupt you. 

Dr. Hetier. The cause of cancer is being studied by scientists all 
over the country. Certain progress has been made. However, this 
progress is not of such consequence that it can be detailed as anything 
technically spectacular or outstanding now. It is a process of slow, 
laborious, painstaking work. When the pieces are put together 
there might emerge some of these days a much more explicit and 
perhaps full answer as to the causes of cancer. 

[ speak of causes because cancer, we consider, is more than one 
disease. It is many diseases. 

As to your question about how we are proceeding with progress in 
the management, the cure of cancer, I believe great progress has been 
made. Progress has been made in the field of radiation, and I will 
not detail that unless you have specific questions, except to say that 
the mortality rates with certain cancers even if discovered later have 
been lowered by better understanding, better application of radiation 
to the cancer site or to the total body. 

Surgically, preoperative and postoperative measures have enabled 
the phy sician to lower mortality rates. In this particular chart which 
I have here, sir, these are cancer death rates for selected sites for 
white males for a period from 1914 to 1950. We see from 1930 on, 
cancer of the stomach, one of the principal killers in men, has decreased 
from 30 deaths to 20 deaths per hundred thousand population. That 
is an advance and indicates an improvement in the management of 
this condition. 

Senator Hii. Look at the line on that lung cancer 

Dr. Heiter. That is the principal cancer site which we have 
observed particularly in the last 30 years in which there has been a 
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remarkable increase, about the only cancer in which there has been 
such a startling increase. 


CANCER OF THE PROSTATE 


Senator Hitt. You talked about cancer of the cervix. 
cancer of the prostate that might interest some of us. 

Dr. Heuier. I think if you will notice, there has been a slight 
decrease in the mortality from cancer of the prostate over the last 
10 years. 

Senator Hixu. It is very small; is it not? 

Dr. Heuier. It is slight but promising, yes. In women we see 
an even more marked decreases in the amount of stomach cancer. 

Senator Toyz. What has brought about the decrease? 

Dr. Hever. Earlier diagnosis of cancer of the stomach and getting 
at the tumor more quickly. 

Senator THyr. In other words, it has been there but you have de- 
tected it earlier and then your knowledge in surgery has enabled 
you to remove and save the patient. But insofar as the numbers, 
the numbers are still there. 

Dr. Hetier. There are more of us, 161 million; but proportionately 
we are beginning to manage much better cancer of the stomach and 
cancer of the uterus. 

Senator THyr. Likewise, in the prostate you are more successful 
in surgery there than you were 30 years ago because 30 years ago that 
seemed to be almost fatal; was it not? 

Dr. Hevier. It was pretty definitely fatal. 

Senator Tye. I can recall when anyone mentioned a person had 
cancer of the prostate, that seemed to be final. 

Have you made any special significant findings in the question of 
leukemia? 

Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir, 


There is 


FUNDS FOR RESEARCH ON CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Senator Ture. I notice last year we authorized some special efforts 
in that field by making the funds available. 1 wondered just what 
progress you had made there. 

Dr. Hever. That particular discussion relates to the latter part of 
Senator Hill’s question. 

This committee was very interested in the entire question of the 
possibility of accelerating the rate at which we learn more about the 
chemical treatment of cancer in the human organism. As a result 
of the interest of this committee, the Congress made available more 
money for this purpose. 

Senator Turk. $1 million, was it not? 

Dr. Heiter. You made available an increase of about $2,600,000 
to cancer. 

LEUKEMIA 


Senator Ture. I think in this field of leukemia we made available 
$1 million. 

Dr. Heuer. Yes, sir. 
expanded. That has been done. 


You indicated you desired to see this field 
I am happy to report that there 
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has been a decided acceleration in the number of projects in which 
individuals are undertaking exploration in this field. There has been 
an increase in the scope of this particular activity and I believe that 
much progress has been made. It is too early to outline or detail the 
specific accomplishments except that they are now underway. We 
believe from the discussions with individuals who are undertaking 
these studies that we can report next year or the year after, much 
more progress than has been apparent or could be expected at the 
rate at which exploration was proceeding previously. 


GRANTS FOR RESEARCH IN CHEMOTHERAPY AND LEUKEMIA 


A letter from Dr. Sebrell to you of recent date indicated something 
of the order of magnitude of this program. I have an additional 
statement here concerning it. 

Senator Tuyen. I shall insert in the record Dr. Sebrell’s letter of 
January 27, 1954, informing the committee of certain grants approved 
by the Surgeon General for special cancer chemotherapy and leukemia, 
and his further report in a letter of May 4 on the same subject. 

(The letters referred to follow:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HeALTH, Epucation, AND WELFARE, 
Pusitic Heavtra Service, NatTionau INstirures or HEATH, 
Bethesda 14, Md., January 27, 1954, 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuy, 
United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Ture: Following the review of a group of special cancer chemo- 
therapy and leukemia grant applications by a subcommittee of the National 
Advisory Cancer Council on January 12, the council as a whole was polled. 
We are now able to report that the council has recommended grants for certain 
of these applications, in a total amount of $709,675, as listed below. These are 
now being processed for award and payment. 

Children’s Cancer Research Foundation, Boston, Mass., Dr. Sidney 

Farber, chemotherapy of leukemia and related disorders $200, 000 
Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 

N. Y., Dr. Alfred Gellhorn, clinical and laboratory investigation in 

cancer chemotherapy 141, 255 
Memorial Center for Cancer and Allied Diseases, Sloan-Kettering 

Institute for Cancer Research, Dr. C. P. Rhoads, expansion of cancer 

chemotherapy with special reference to lymphomas and leukemia 200, 000 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. Ralph Jones, 

Chemotherapy of leukemia and allied diseases 90, 912 
Stanford University School of Medicine, San Francisco, Calif., Dr. 

Byron E. Hall, studies on the clinical, cytologic, and metabolic 

effects of chemotherapeutic agents in human neoplasia 17, 460 
University of Utah, School of Medicine, Salt Lake City, Utah 60, 048 

Dr. Maxwell E. Wintrobe, factors and mechanisms concerned 
in hemopoiesis ($42,012); Dr. Thomas F. Dougherty, influence of 
adrenocortical hormones on leukemogenesis ($13,036). 


As this program, resulting from the stimulation and support of the Congress, 
expands I shall further advise you from time to time. 
Sincerely vours, 
W. H. Sepre nt, Jr., M. D., 
Director, National Institutes of Health. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTion, AND WELFARE, 
Pusuic H#ALTH SERVICE, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, 
Bethesda 14, Md., May 4, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuye, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Trve: I take pleasure in submitting to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee a statement of the grants made in the accelerated and expanded 
program of research on chemotherapy of cancer suggested by the committee in 
its report on the appropriation for the National Cancer Institute for the fiscal 
year 1954. The policies and plan have been developed by the staff of the United 
States Public Health Service on the basis of advice and suggestions from leading 
investigators in this and related fields of study with the approval of the National 
Advisory Cancer Council. We believe it represents the best synthesis of the 
many conflicting ideas and opinions expressed, that it is workable, that it is in 
harmony with the philosophy of the Public Health Service research grants pro- 
gram, and that through effective staff performance and the cooperation of 
investigators it will achieve the intent of the Congress to speed the discovery 
and evaluation of better therapeutic agents for the control of cancer in man. 

From our previous reports to you on the award by the Surgeon General of 
grants for research on chemotherapy of cancer and on leukemia and related 
disorders, it is apparent that marked expansion of support for this type of research 
bas gone on rapidly at the same time that the details of the administration and 
integration of the cooperative effort were being worked out. If our expectations 
are fulfilled, the stimulus provided by the Congress may result in a truly national 
effort toward a cooperative and integrated search for agents useful in the treat- 
ment of cancer in humans. 

I should like to recapitulate for the committee the grant allocations made 
during the current year for research on chemotherapy of cancer and on leukemia 
from the 1954 appropriation of $7,369,000 for grants for cancer research as a 
whole. 

For research on cancer chemotherapy and on leukemia and related disorders, 
a total of 114 grants for $2,306,484 have been made or recommended. 

Practically all of these grants carry with them assurance of continued support 
for one or more additional years, contingent upon appropriation of the necessary 
funds. Such assurance is essential if investigative teams are to be assembled 
and that continuity of effort provided which offers the promise of effective research. 

In addition to the above allocation, the National Advisory Cancer Council 
has recommended 6 grants for $179,668 which the Surgeon General will award 
after the beginning of the next fiscal year (if the appropriation is sufficient to 
permit him to do so). It is expected that additional new grants will be recom- 
mended by the National Advisory Cancer Council at its meetings in June, October, 
and next February to be paid from the 1955 appropriation if funds are sufficient. 
It is impossible to estimate how much these will amount to because past expe- 
rience is not an accurate guide. The applications received and grants awarted 
during the current year have far exceeded the anticipation of interest and need. 
it is known that there are active groups interested in chemotherapy and leukemia 
whose work could be expanded but who have not yet submitted applications 
although they have indicated they intend to do so. 

I shall be pleased to keep you informed of progress in this program, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. H. Sesrew, Jr., M. D. 
Director, National Institutes of Health. 


Senator Tuyr. Have you highlighted or are you about to highlight 
it? 

Dr. Heuer. I can give you this in 2 or 3 sentences. 

Senator Tuyr. The balance will be made a part of the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 


Tabulation of research grants, implemented with fiscal year 1954 funds, for research 
in cancer chemotherapy and leukemia 


Primary chemotherapy, 44 grants (21 grants appear also in primary 


leukemia, but the dollar total appears here), 44 grants $1, 295, 016 
Primary leukemia, 60 grants (21 grants are duplicated and appear in 
dollar total for primary chemotherapy), 39 grants 571, 262 
Secondary chemotherapy, 39 grants (7 grants are duplicated and ap- 
pear in dollar total for primary leukemia), 32 grants 339, 384 
Secondary leukemia, 14 grants (none listed elsewhere), 14 grants 161, 214 
Total, 129 grants. ; 2, 366, 876 


Caution should be used in the interpretation of the figures given above for grants 
in cancer chemotherapy and leukemia. Many arbitrary decisions had to be made 
in deciding which research is properly considered part of a chemotherapy program 
and which should be considered as contributing toward better diagnosis or pre- 
vention. Studies of the chemical and biological characteristics of different 
types of tumors and comparison of these with the characteristics of normal tissues 
may provide a quicker and more rational approach to chemotherapy, or they may 
lead toward better diagnostic methods for early cancer or possibly toward devising 
methods for prevention of cancer. If studies of this nonspecific type were in- 
cluded in the listing, the total for chemotherapy would be much larger, perhaps 
more than doubled. They have been arbitrarily excluded. We have included, 
however, basic studies on blood constituents and the lymphatic system because 
these may provide the special knowledge essential for a better chemotherapeutic 
approach to the problems of leukemia and related disorders. 


Cancer research grants dealing with chemotherapy paid from funds for the fiscal year 
1954—primary classification ' 


Name and No. | Investigator Project A mount 
| 
ALABAMA | | 
| 
Medical College of Alabama, | V. Whiteside-Carlson, | Studies on the tumor-inhibitory prop- | $6, 696 
Birmingham, Ala.: C-1902 | W. W. Carlson. erties of selected alkylating agents. | 
C } Jan. 1 to Dee, 31, 1954. j 
CALIFORNIA | 
Laboratory for research on | F. C, Turner Research on the treatment of cancer. 4, 900 
treatment of cancer, Boulder | May 1, 1954, to Apr. 30, 1955. 
Creek, Calif.: C-957 C6 } 
University of Oalifornia, | D. A. Wood Clinical cancer research with emphasis | 70, 000 
Berkeley, Calif.: C-2085. | upon experimental therapy and 
} pathophysiology. Sept. 1, 1953, to | 
Aug. 31, 1954. 
University of Southern Cali- | P. Starr, J. B. Field A screening program for evaluation of 26, 244 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif |} @aneer chemotherapeutic agents | 
O-1727 C.3 using the techniques of the mouse | 
| | leukemia and solid Crocker sarcoma | 
| 180 in the mouse and chick embryo. | 
} | Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 
Stanford University, San / B. E. Hall...--- Studies on the clinical, cytologic, and | 17, 460 
Francisco, Calif.: C-2320.3 | metabolic effects of 6-mercapto- 


purine and other chemotherapeutic 
agents in human neoplasia. Mar. 1, | 
1954, to Feb. 28, 1955. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA | | 





George Washington Univer-| T. Me. P. Brown, | Studies on the chemotherapy of leu- | 52, 624 
sity, Washington, D. C.: P. K. Smith. | kemias and lymphomas, Apr. 1, 
C-2326.3 | 1954, to Mar, 31, 1955. 
| | 
FLORIDA | | 
University of Miami, Coral | D. McKenzie. ‘ A study of the effect of antiviral (in 11, 491 
Gables, Fla.: C-2234.2 | vitro) chemicals against the mam- | 


mary adenocarcinoma and leukemia 
in mice. Apr. 1, 1954, to May 31, 





| 1985 
GEORGIA | | 
Medical College of Georgia, | H. D. Wycoff | The Shwartzman phenomenon in | 3, 770 
Augusta, Ga.: C-2238 | tumors. Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, | 
i 1955, 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1040, 
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Cancer research grants dealing with chemotherapy paid from funds for the fiscal year 


1954 


Name and No. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago, Chi- 


cago, Ill | 
C-1652 C2 | E,.M 

j 

} 
C-2352 2 caine ae 

| 

INDIANA | 
University of Notre Dame, K.N 

Notre Dame, Ind.: C-399 | 

Cé, 


MASSACHUSETTS } 


University of Massachusetts, | G. L 
Amherst, Mass.: C-1661 C2. | 


Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, Boston, Mass 


C-937 C5.2 
Tufts College, Medford, | F 
Mass.: C-2131. Sher 


MICHIGAN 


University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: C-1723 C 
MINNESOTA 
R. N 


University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
C-1962 

MISSOURI 
Midwest Research Institute, | L. H 


Kansas City, Mo.: C-802 | 
C5 
NEW YORE 





University of Buffalo, Buffalo, | M.-L. Bloom, 
N. Y.: C-1853 C 2 | Feldstein. 
| 
Columbia University, New | 
York, N. Y. 
C-1794 C 2. 8. Graff, C, D. Haag- 
ensen 
C-2046....... J. D. Davidson 
Cornell University, New R. L. Engle, Jr.....-. 
York, N. Y.: C-1905 C. 


Harlem Hospital, New York, | 
N.Y 
C-1607 C28 2 I.C 


C-1607 C23 do 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1040, 


K 


Investigator 


Geiling 


Coggeshall 


Campbell 


W oodside 


8. Farber 


lL. 


W. H. Beierwaltes 


Homburger, 8. C. 


Bieter, E. M. 


Goodson 


Cranston. 


Wright 


M. 


primary classification '\—Continued 








| Multiple myeloma. 


Project 


Preparation by biosynthesis of radio- 
active colchicine and podophyl- 
lotoxin, and their metabolism and 
distribution in experimental animals 
and in selected patients in the 
Argonne Cancer Hospital of the 
University of Chicago. Apr. 1, 1954, 
to Mar. 31, 1955. 

Chemotherapy for the leukemias 
Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955. 


Synthesis of possible chemothera- 
peutic agents for cancer. Sept. 1, 
1953, to Aug. 31, 1954, 


Chemotherapeutic studies on cancer 
in mice. June 1, 1954, to May 31, 
1955 

Chemotherapy of cancer. Mar. 1, 
1954, to Feb. 28, 1955, 


Quantitative clinical investigation in | 


chemotherapy. 
1954. 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 


I 1 labeled antibodies against cancer. 
Oct. 1, 1953, to Sept. 30, 1954. 


An investigation of the chemothera- 
peutic effects of nucleic acids and 
nucleic acid derivatives in cancer. 
Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 


Animal assay of promising materials 
for treatment of cancer. Jan. 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1954, 


Integrated study of porphyrin, hemo- 
globin, iron, and copper metabolism 
in leukemia and cancer. Dec. 1, 
1953, to Nov. 30, 1954. 


Antileukemia protective factor. Dec. 
1, 1953, to Nov. 30, 1954. 


The effect of antitumor chemothera- 


peutic agents upon nucleic acid 
metabolism. Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 
31, 1954. 


A study of the 
abnormal proteins and plasma cells. 
Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1954. 


Clinical investigation of chemothera- 


| Amount 





peutic agents on leukemia, related | 


other forms of dis- 
Apr. 1 


disorders and 
seminated cancer in man. 
to Dee. 31, 1954. 

The clinical and laboratory investiga- 
tion of triethylene melamine, tri- 
ethylene phosphoramide, a-methop- 
terin, achromycin, antibiotics and 
other chemotherapeutic agents in 
human neoplastic diseases. Corre- 
lation between the action of such 
agents on human neoplasms in tis- 
sue culture and in the patient. Jan. 
1 to Dec. 31, 1954. 


$5, 562 


75, 000 


8, 500 


8, 400 


200, 000 


18, 792 


3, 000 


7, 597 


10, 000 


10, 000 
8, 208 


9, 979 


30, 000 


15, 000 


Saal 


Fa 


L 


Cancer res 


Nam 





NEW YO! 
Maimonid 
Brooklyn, 
C-1383 C3 
Sloan- Kettel 
Cancer 
York, N. 
C415 C 


C-678 C 


Sloan-Kette 
Cancer — 
York, N. 

C-679 ( 
C-679 € 
C-679 € 
C-1813 
C-1889 
C-1889 
C-2026 
C-2026 
C-206 


C2198 


C-2321 


Universit: 
land, O1 


PE 


Universit 
Philade 


Meharry 
Nashvi 


Universit 
City, l 


Universi 
Seattle 
C-13 
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year Cancer research grants dealing with chemotherapy paid from funds for the fiscal year 
1954—primary classification \—Continued 


ount Name and No. Investigator Project Amount 


NEW YORK—continued 


Maimonides Hospital of | C. E. Friedgood___. Action of hemagglutinins of plant and $4, 000 
Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N.Y. bacterial origin on tumor growth. | 
5, 562 C-1383 C3 Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955 


Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, New 


York, N. Y. | 
C415 C6 a. F. 8. Philips... ..-.| A screening program for cancer chemo- | 38, 921 
therapeutic agents. Jan. 1 to Dee. | 
31, 1954 
C-678 C6 ; ..| J. J. Biesele.--. Tissue culture studies of tumor 11, 100 
5, 000 growth and inhibition. Apr. 1, 
1954, to Mar. 31, 1955 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, New | 
, 500 York, N.Y. | 
C-679 C58 ? J. H. Burchenal Chemotherapy of experiemental leu- | 10, 836 
kemia. Nov. 18, 1953, to Mar. 31, 
194 
C-679 C6 2. do. | Chemotherapy of experimental leu- | 7, 534 
, 400 kemia. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1954 | 
C-679 C6S 2 js do. Chemotherapy of experimental leu- 6, 123 
| kemia. Apr. 1 to Dee. 31, 1954 
, 000 ' C-1813 C ? piad L. D, Hamilton The incorporation of labeled com- | 5, 899 
pounds into nucleic acids of human | 
} leukocytes. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1954 
, 792 C-1889 5 ? | C. P. Rhoads, J. H A clinical evaluation of chemothera- | 20, 000 
| Burehenal, D. A peutic agents against cancer. Apr. 1, 
Karnofsky. 1953, to Mar. 31, 1954 } 
C-1889 C 2? se he . A clinical evaluation of chemothera- | 75, 000 
peutic agents against cancer. Apr.1 | 
000 } to Dee. 31, 1954 | 
C-2026 ea --| D, A, Clarke..___-. Combination therapy in experimental 10, 800 
cancer chemotherapy. Sept. 1, 1953, 
| to Aug. 31, 1954 
C-2026 8 do Combination therapy in experimental 15, 939 
597 i eancer chemotherapy. Nov. 18, 
} 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954 
C-2004 i F, 8. Philips Chemotherapy of spontaneous mam- 15, 098 
mary tumors in mice. Jan. 1 to} 
Dec, 31, 1954. 
C-2198. é C, C, Stock... Publication of negative data from | 4, 860 
712 } cancer chemotherapy studies. Apr. | 
| 1 to Dee. 31, 1954 
C-2329 2. ‘ C, P, Rhoads... Expansion of cancer chemotherapy 183, 333 
with special reference to lymphomas 
and leukemia. Feb. 1 to Dee. 31, 
000 | 1954. | 
OREGON | 
University of Oregon, Port- | E, E. Osgood_-_._- Chemotherapy of leukemias and | 55, 600 
land, Oreg.: C-2350.? | | lymphomas. Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. | 
31, 1955. 
00 { PENNSYLVANIA 
208 1 University of Pennsylvania, | R. Jones... Chemotherapy of leukemia and allied | 90, 912 
j Philadelphia, Pa.: C-2189.? | | diseases. Jan. 16 to Dec. 31, 1954. | 
TENNESSEE | 
179 j 
Meharry Medical College, | H. D. West. Effect and distribution of radioactive | 6, 000 
Nashville, Tenn.: C-2311. | silver (Ag!!!) in normal and tumor | 
bearing mice. Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 
| 31, 1955. 
00 UTAH | 
University of Utah, Salt Lake | R, H. Follis, Jr... -- | Studies in chemotherapy of leukemia 46, 440 
City, Utah: C-2349.2 | and lymphomas. Apr. 1, 1954, to 
| | Mar. 31, 1955. 
00 WASHINOTON 
University of Washington, | | 
Seattle, Wash.: 
ee Q. B. DeMarsh. The study of the effect of ACTH on 10, 000 


| leukemic marrow, peripheral blood, 
and blood pigment metabolism 
Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954 
aad Ee Ue D,. F. MeDonald Experimental nonhormonal chemoin- 10, 800 
hibition of the mammalian prostate 
July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954 


C-1952.. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1040, 
44672—54——_66 
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Cancer research grants dealing with chemotherapy paid from junds for the fiscal year 
1954—primary classification—Continued 





Name and No Investigator | Project | Amount 
{ 


WISCONSIN 





University of Wisconsin, | G, Urdang | Examination of old literature (espe- $6, 886 
Madison, Wis.: C-2089 cially herbals) for drugs with sup- 
posed effect on cancer. Jan. 1 to 


Dec. 31, 1954. 





' Grants classified by the investigator indicating that the main interest is toward a study of chemotherapy. 
* Indicates strong interest in and appears on primary leukemia list. 


Cancer research grants dealing with leukemia and lymphomas paid from funds for 
the fiscal year 1954—Primary classification ! 
Name and No. Investigator Project | Amount 


CALIFORNIA 


University of California, | J, H. Lawrence, H. B. | Human metabolism as related to neo- $31, 677 
Berkeley, Calif.: C-1440 C3 Jones Plasia, leukemia and anemia. June 
1, 1954, to May 31, 1955. 
University of Southern Cali P. Starr, J. B. Field A screening program for evaluation of 3 26, 244 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif cancer chemotherapeutic agents us- 
C-1727 C.? ing the techniques of the mouse leu- 


kemia and solid Crocker sarcoma 180 
in the mouse and chick embryo. 
Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 
Stanford University, San 
Francisco, Calif 
C-778 C5 H. 8. Kaplan Factors influencing the induction of 18, 000 
tumors by roentgen irradiation. 
Oct. 1, 1953, to Sept. 30, 1954. 
C-2320 ? 5 | B. E. Hall Studies on the clinical, cytologic, and 3 17, 460 
metabolic effects of 6-mercaptopu- 
rine and other chemotherapeutic 
agents in human neoplasia. Mar. 
1, 1954, to Feb. 28, 1955. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA } 


Georgetown University, | C. E. Rath, L. H Study of ascorbic acid metabolism in 7, 500 
Washington, D. C.; C-1911 Kyle. | leukemia. June 1, 1954, to May 31, 
Cc 1955. 


George Washington Univer- 


T. Me. P. Brown, P. | Studies on the chemotherapy of leu- 3 52, 624 
sity, Washington, D. C 


kK. Smith. kemias and lymphomas. Apr. 1, 


C-2326.? | 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955. 
FLORIDA 
University of Miami, Coral | D. McKenzie_. | A study of the effect of antiviral (in 311, 491 
Gables, Fla.; C-2234.? vitro) chemicals against the mam- 
mary adenocarcinoma and leukemia 
| |} in mice. Apr. 1, 1954, to May 31, 
} 1955. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago Medical School, Chi- | I, Davidsohn. ...| Natural and immune antibodies in 14, 148 
cago, Ill.: C-1113 C4. animals with cancer, lymphomas, 
| andleukemias. Nov. 1, 1953, to Oct. 
31, 1954. 
University of Chicago, Chica- | M. Pierce Studies of the tissue changes in chil- 1, 875 
go, Lil.: C-1300 C45. i dren with leukemia, under treatment 
| with ACTH and/or aminopterin, 
} nd in leukemic mice with viral) in- 
| fections. Dec. 1, 1953, to Feb. 28, 
1954. 
C-1300 C5 Lins aig ‘ ‘ : Studies in leukemia: 1. Chemotherapy 12, 636 


| of leukemia in children. 2. Experi- 

mental studies in transmissible 

leukemia of mice. Mar. 1, 1954, to 

Feb. 28, 1955. 

C-1331 C3-_. | F. W. Putnam Origin and properties of abnormal pro- 7, 000 
teins in multiple myeloma. Jan. 1 
to Dee. 31, 1954. 


C~2352 #....... -| L. T. Coggeshall... . Chemotherapy for the leukemias. | # 75,000 
i | Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955. j 
C-1543 C2 | A. Kirschbaum. -- (a) Induction of leukemia in mice. 7, 850 


(0) Experimental therapy of leuke- 
mia in mice. Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 
31, 1954. 

salons R. J. Winzler.. " Synthetic metabolism of normal and | 16, 180 
abnormal human leukocytes. Sept. 
1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954, 


C-1828 C 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 1043. 
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t year Cancer research grants dealing with leukemia and lymphomas paid from funds for 
the fiscal year 1954—Primary classification '—Continued 
» | | 
pout Name and No Investigator Project Amount 
i - | ‘ piaaensh 
INDIANA | } 
6, 5 
anaes Indiana University, Indian- | 
apolis, Ind | 
C-1602 C8_. E. B. Smith, P. R Studies on the pathogenesis of leuke $1, 987 
Beamer, D M.{|  moid reaction and its relationship to 
Schulz. | lymphomas and leukemia in the 
erapy mouse. Dec. 1, 1953, to Feb. 28, 
1954. } 
C-1602 C2 Ses dbaare 7 Studies on the pathogenesis of leuke 9, 936 
ls for moid reaction and its relationship to 
¢ | lymphomas and leukemia in the 
|} mouse. Mar. 1, 1954, to Feb. 28, 
| 1955. 
1ount | MASSACHUSETTS 
Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, Boston, Mass 
| C-937 C5? 8S. Farber Chemotherapy of cancer. Mar. 1, 3 200, 000 
31, 677 | 1954, to Feb. 28, 1955 
7 C-2309 # G. E. Foley The effects of acute leukemia and its 12, 906 
therapy of Candida infection. Dec 
26, 244 1, 1953, to Nov. 30, 1954 
C-1691 C24 Z. B. Miller Mechanism of action of antileukemic 17, 030 
} and other carcinoglytic agents 
| Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955 
| MICHIGAN 
University of Michigan, Ann | F. H. Bethell | Synthesis of labile methyl groups ir 11, 250 
Arbor, Mich.: C-1904 C, } nonleukemic, leukemic and pteroyl- 
18, 000 | glutamie acid antagonist-treated 
| mice. Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955 
NEW YORK | 
ss Dace Universify of Buffalo, Buff-| M. L. Bloom, M. | Integrated study of porphyrin, hemo- | #4 10,000 
alo, N. Y.: C-1853 C2 Feldstein. globin iron, and copper metabolism | 
| in leukemia and cancer. Dec. 1, 
1953, to Nov. 30, 1954 
Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y 
7, 500 C-1794 C 3__ 8. Graff, C. D. Haag- | Antileukemia protective factor. Dec > 10, 000 
ensen. | 1, 1953, to Nov. 30, 1954 
C-2332 ¢ od | A. Gellhorn. Clinical and laboratory investigation 141, 255 
2 624 in cancer chemotherapy. Mar. i, 
? | 1954, to Feb. 28, 1955 
Harlem Hospital, New York, 
N.Y 
C-1607 C282 . J.C. Wright-- | Clinical investigation of chemothera- 3 30, 000 
| peutic agents of leukemia, related | 
1 491 disorders and other forms of dissemi- | 
F nated cancer in man. Apr. 1 to | 
| Dec. 31, 1954. 
C-1607 C24. ‘ | ABiicine | The clinical and laboratory investiga- | * 15,000 
|} tion of tri-ethylene melamine, tri- | 
ethylene phosphoramide, a-methop- | 
terin, achromycin, antibictics and | 
1 148 | cther chemotherapeutic agents in | 
. | | human neoplastic diseases. Corre- 
lation between the action of such | 
} agents on human neoplasms in tissue | 
875 culture and in the patient. Jan. 1 to 
| Dee. 31, 1954. 
New York University, Belle- | E. H. Reisner, Jr- | In vitro culture of hematopoietic tis- 10, 152 
vue Medica] Center, New | | sues (blood, marrow, spleen and 
York, N. Y.: C-1734 C. | lymph nodes). Sept. 1, 1953, to 
| Aug. 31, 1954 | 
636 Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, New | 
York, N. Y.: 
C-679 C58 2__. | J. H. Burchenal | Chemotherapy of experimental leuke- 3 10, 836 
| mia. Nov. 18, 1953, to Mar. 31, 
000 | 1954. | 
C-679 06 3....... he | <@e...... | Chemotherapy of experimental leuke- | * 47, 534 
| mia. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1954 
000 C-679 C68 3__. initio psnad Chemotherapy of experimental leuke- | 36, 128 
| mia. Apr. 1 to Dec. 31, 1954. 
850 C-675 C6......- D. A. Karnofsky-. | Growth and effect of neoplastic tissues 2, 733 
| on the developing chick embryo 
with particular reference to Hodg- 
| kin’s disease. Apr. 1, 1954 to Mar 
180 | 31, 1955. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1043. 
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Cancer research grants dealing with leukemia and lymphomas paid from funds for ; 
. 10K — et eet ‘ Cance 
the fiscul year 1954—Primary classification \—Continued 
———— —oneree 
Name and No Investigator Project | Amount 
NEW YORK—continued 
Sloan-Kettering Institute for ; 
Cancer Research, New | | Jefferse 
York, N. Y.—Continued | 2 
C-1813 C? L. D. Hamilton The incorporation of labeled com-| 2$5, 899 , 
pounds into nucleic acids of human | 
| leukocytes. Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1954. ; Cc 
C- 1889 82 C. P. Rhoads, J. H. | A clinical evaluation of chemothera- 3 20, 000 
Burehenal, D. A peutic agents against cancer, Apr. | 
Karnofsky. 1, 1953, to Mar. 31, 1954. 

C-1889 C2 do A clinical evaluation of chemothera- | 4 75, 000 Unive 
| peutic agents against cancer. Apr. | Phil 
| 1 to Dec. 31, 1954. . Te: 

C-2329 2 C. P. Rhoads | Expansion of cancer chemotherapy | * 183, 333 — 

with special reference to lymphomas | " 
and leukemia. Feb. 1, to Dec. 31, 
1954 
NORTH CAROLINA : Cc 
Duke University, Durham, 
N.C | 

C-972 C5 J. W. Beard | Biological attributes of avian leukosis 20, 000 
| virus. Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955. Univ 

C-1843 C R. W. Rundles Serum proteins in hematopoietic ma- 6, 422 Mel 
| lignancies. May 1, 1954, to Apr. 30, | : 

1955. | 
University of North Carolina, | J. G. Palmer | Studies in drug leukopenia. Dec. 1, | 5, 990 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: C 1953, to Nov. 30, 1954. 
1774 C. | | Baylo 
OHIO | Tex 
Ohio State University, Co- | Unive 
lumbus, Ohio | les 
C-1084 C4 W.J. Frajola : | A cytochemical investigation of nor- 11, 448 
mal and neoplastic lymph node 
| cells and cell particulate compo- | 
| ments: Part I—Physical and_bio- | Univ 
| chemical studies; Part Il—Histo- | Cit 
| chemical studies. Sept. 1, 1953, to C 
Aug. 31, 1954. 
OAR BG iccconsiin C. 8. Wright A study of the hemolytic component 1, 495 
in post-irradiation anemia. Dec. 1 Cc 
to Dec. 31, 1953. 
C-1576 C aed do - eineaideal | Further studies on the destruction of 15, 382 
normal and abnormal erythrocytes. ( 
| Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 1954. 
Western Reserve University, | A. 8. Weisberger......| The role of cysteine and related com- 5, 934 
Cleveland, Ohio: C-1678 | pounds in leukopoiesis. June 1, 
C2 | | 1954, to May 31, 1955. 
OKLAHOMA | | State 
| Pu 
University of Oklahoma, Ok- | 
lahoma City, Okla.: | 
C-1564 C28 4 nbkttennach 1s It 2 bnakesbsoenn Chemotherapeutic agents in leukemia 18, 090 
and lymphoid tumors. Mar. 1 to | State 
| Oct. 31, 1954. Pu 

C-1930 C..... hte | G. Rebell,J.H. Lamb_| A study of systemic mycoses in mice 4, 978 
with lymphomas. Apr. 1, 1954, to 
| Mar. 31, 1955. 

C-2229.. é ee, Hopps........-.| Immunologie studies of protein syn- 7, 484 Uni 
| | thesis in leukemia and allied dis- Se 
| orders, untreated and as effected by 
| chemotherapy. Apr. 1, 1954, to 

Mar. 31, 1955. 
OREGON 
| Uni 
University of Oregon, Port- | E, E. Osgood... Chemotherapy of leukemiasand lym- | #55, 600 M 
land, Oreg.: C-2350.3 phomas. Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 
1955. ' 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 1043, 1( 
2] 
37 
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Cancer research grants dealing with leukemia and lymphomas paid from funds for 
the fiscal year 1954—Primary classification'—Continued 


Name and No. Investigator | Project Amount 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa 
C-1585 C2‘ F. R. Miller, D. L Isolation of myelokentric acid and 
Turner lymphokentricacid. Jan. 1 to Dec 
31, 1954. 
C-1931 C 4 . L. M. Tocantins Mechanism of the disorders of hemo 
statis in neoplasms of the blood- 
forming organs. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 
1954 
University of Pennsylvania, | R. Jones Chemotherapy of leukemia and allied 
Philadelphia, Pa.: C-2189.? diseases. Jan. 16 to Dec. 31, 1954 
Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
C-1966 C . J. Schultz Chemica! studies of experimental 
chloroma Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 
1955 
C-2206 C. Harris Study of the histopathology of 3 forms 
of the leukemic process in the W istar 
Rat Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955 
TENNESSEE | 
University of Tennessee, | A, D. Dulaney Investigation of the mouse leukemic 
Memphis, Tenn.: C~-2224 agent to which has been attributed 
virus-like properties Apr. 1, 1954, 
to Mar. 31, 1955 
TEXAS 


Baylor University, Houston, | J. M. Rose Immunologic studies in Hodgkin's 
Tex.: C-1707 CZ disease. Apr. 1, 1954 to Mar. 31, 
1955. 
University of Texas, Houston, | B. Jirgensons, J Blood proteins in relation to the cancer 
lex,: C-1785 C | A wapara problem. Dee. 1, 1953, to Nov. 30, 
1954 
UTAH 


University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah 

C-2231 R_. M. M. Wintrobe Factors and mechanisms concerned in 
hemopoiesis. Mar. 1, 1954, to Feb 
28, 1955 

C-2317 T. F. Dougherty Influence of adrenocortical hormones | 
on leukemogenesis. Apr. 1, 1954, to 
Mar. 31, 1955 

C-2349 2 R. H. Follis, Jr.... Studies in chemotherapy of leukemia 
and lymphomas Apr. 1, 1954, to 
Mar. 31, 1955. 

WASHINOTON 


State College of Washington, | C. F. McClary, V. L. | A biochemical investigation of herita 
Puyallup, Wash.: C-2039 Miller. ble resistance and susceptibility to 
lymphomatosis, a neoplastic disease 
of Gallus domesticus. Dec. 1, 1953, 
to Nov. 30, 1954 
State College of Washington, | S. G. Kenzy....- A study of the relationship of neutral- 
Pullman, Wash.: C-2064. izing antibodies for the Rous sar- 
coma virus to resistance and suscep- 
tibility for visceral lymphomatosis. | 
Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954 
University of Washington, | Q. B. DeMarsh The study of the effect of ACTH on 
Seattle, Wash.: C-1332 C3 leukemic marrow, peripheral blood, 
and blood pigment metabolism. | 
Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 
WISCONSIN 


University of Wisconsin, | H. A. Waisman Role of amino acids in transplantable 5, 999 
Madison, Wis.: C-1792 C, and spontaneous mouse and rat 
leukemia. Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1954. 


! Grants classified by the investigator indicating that the main interest is toward a study of leukemia. 

2 Indicates strong interest in and appears on primary chemotherapy list 

* These awards appear on this list and on that for primary chemotherapy. They are not included in the 
dollar total for primary leukemia. 

‘ Indicates secondary interest in and appears on secondary chemotherapy list. 
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Cancer research grants dealing with chemotherapy paid from funds for the fiscal year 
1954— Secondary classification } 


Name and number 


ALABAMA j 


Medical College of Alabama, 
Birmingham, Ala.: C-2057. 


CALIFORNIA 


University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif 
C-1214 C3 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.: 
C-1939 C 


FLORIDA 


Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Fla.: C-1461 C2 


ILLINOIS 


Loyola University, Chicago, 
Iil.: C-1746 C 
Illinois Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Chicago, Ill 
C-1730 C 


C-2240 


University of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: C-1828 C 2 } 
| 
University of Illinois, Ur- | 
bana, I1.: C-2081. 


INDIANA 


Purdue University, Lafay- | 
ette, Ind.: C-2280. 


MARYLAND 


Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md.: C-392 C7 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Brandeis University, Wal- 
tham, Mass.: C-2130. 
Children’s Cancer Research 
Foundation, Boston, Mass.: | 
C-1691 C22 | 


C-1921 C | 
C-2230 
( san 


See footnotes at end of table, 7 


Investigator 


Ww. WwW 


Carlson 


Pau! Starr 


Ivor Cornman 


H. M. Walborsky 


R. P. Mariella 


Allan H. Roush 


Pau) E. Fanta 


R. J. Wingler 


E. C. Taylor, Jr 


M. X. Zarrow 


L. Hellerman 


O. M. Friedman 


Zelma B. Miller 


Carlson, Vir- 
ginia Whiteside- 


Project 


Studies on heterologous tumor trans- 
plants. Oct. 1, 1953, to Sept. 30, 
1954. 


Studies on thyrotrophic hormone: Its 


chemistry, physiology, diagnostic 
significance and therapeutic role in 
thyroid and other endocrine syn- 
dromes, including metastatic cancer 
of the thyroid gland, Jan. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1954. 


Detection of differential effects of anti- 
biotics on normal and neoplastic tis- 
sues, Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955. 


The synthesis of fluorinated amino 
acids; their microbiological activi- 
ties. Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 


| The synthesis of organic polynitriles. 


Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 


| A study of the interaction of 8-azapu- 


G. E. Foley, 8. Farber | 


A. Handler 


G. E. Foley 
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rines with nucleoside phosphorylase 
and with purine and pyrimidine 
trans-N-glycosidase. Oct. 1, 1953, 
to Sept. 30, 1954. 


Syntheses with sodium nitromalon- | 
aldehyde. Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, | 


1955. 

Synthetic metabolism of normal and 
abnormal human leukocytes. Sept. 
1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 

The synthesis of new potential purine 
and pteroylglutamic acid antago- 
nists. Sept. 1, 1958, to Aug. 31, 1954. 


The effect of prolonged exposure to low 


temperatures on the endocrine sys- | 


tem and the role of the -pituitary- 
thyroid-adrenal complex in adapta- 
tion. June 1, 1954, to May 31, 1955. 


Chemical processes interfering with 
metabolism of normal and cancerous 
cells. Jan. 1, to Dec. 31, 1954. 


The syntheses of new cytotoxic agents. 


Jan. 1, to Dee. 31, 1954. 


Mechanism of action of antileukemic | 


and other carcinoglytic agents. 
Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 1955 

Action of a new series of dihydrotria- 
zines which exhibit antipteroylglu- 
tamic acid, anticancer and antima- 
larialactivity. Dec. 1, 1953, to Nov. 
30, 1954. 

Transplantation and growth of chil- 
dren’s neoplasms in the cheek pouch 


of the golden hamster (Mesocricetus | 


suratus). Apr. 1, 1954, to Mar. 31, 
1955 

The effects of acute leukemia and its 
therapy on Candida infection 
Dec. 1, 1958, to Nov. 30, 1954 








$11, 232 


9, 342 


4, 900 


5, 548 


5, 724 


3, 000 


5, 649 


16, 180 


8, 534 


16, 500 


9, 504 


16, 200 


8, 985 


8, 657 


12, 906 


Cancer 1 


Nat 


MASSACH 


Harvard 
bridge, 
C-312 


C-139 


Michigan 
Lansing 


Midwest 
Kansas 
Cc. 


} 


New Me 
versity, 
C-2105. 


New Yor 
New Y 
C2. 
Columbi: 
York, | 
C-17 


C-18 


C-21 


C-23 


Roswell 
stitute 
C-222¢ 


Sloan-K 
New } 
C+ 


C4 


C-1 


N 


Duke | 
N.C. 


8ee fo 
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year 
1946 


Name and number 


M ASSACHUSETTS—Ccontinued 


Harvard University, Cam- 


bridge, Mass.: | 
C-312 C8... | 


C-1393 C3 
MICHIGAN 
Michigan State College, East 


Lansing, Mich.: C-1666 C, 


MISSOURI 





Midwest Research Institute, | 
Kansas City, Mo.: C-1816 | 
Cc. 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Highlands Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, N. Mex. 
C-2105 


| 
NEW YORK | 
| 


New York Botanical Garden, | 
New York, N. Y.: C-2308 
C2 | 

Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y 

C-1752 C 


| 
| 
} 


C-18% C 


C-2199.. 


C-2332 2 
Roswell Park Memoria] In- | 
stitute, Buffalo, N. Y. 


C-2226. 


Sloan-Kettering Institute, 
New York, i | 
C-471 C6 


| 
} 


C-471 C68 
| 


C-1796 C 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Duke University, Durham, 
N. C.: C-1743 C 


J.C 


Investigator 


A. M. Seligman 


Aub, I. T. 
thanson. 


E. H. Lucas, R. l 
Byerrum. 


L. H. Goodson.. 


R. Robins 


W. J. Robbins, M. 
Anchel. 


M. R. Murray 


| A. Gelhorn, E. Hirsch- 


berg. 
D. V. 
rich. 


A. Gellhorn 


F. Urbach 


G. B. Brown 


| G. W. Woolley 


C. K. Bradsher 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 1046 


Na- | 


| Synthesis 


Habif, D. H. | 
Shapiro, L. S. Diet- | 


Cancer research grants dealing with chemotherapy paid from funds for the fiscal year 
Secondary classification: ! 


Continued 


Project Amount 


Chemotherapy of cancer 
tal and clinical. Jan. 1, 
1954 

Relation of pituitary and_ steroid 
hormones to normal and abnormal 
growth. Mar. 1, 1954, to Feb. 28, 
1955. 


experimen- 
to Dee. 31, | 


A study of the tumor-growth inhibi- 
tors of Boletus adulis and other 
species of the genus Boletus, Sept. 
1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 


of biologically promising 
materials for treatment of cancer 
Jan. 1, to Dee. 31, 1954 





Synthesis of some pyrazolo (s, 4d) | 
pyrimidines as potential purine 
antagonists. June 1, 1954, to May | 
31, 1955. 


Structure of antibiotic compounds in 
relation to activity. Jan. 1, to Dec. | 
31, 1954. 


A proposal to utilize a specially 
equipped laboratory and highly | 
trained personnel in a 5-year pro- 
gram of cancer research by the meth- 
ods of tissue culture lo investi- 
gate: Chemotherapy and metabo- | 
lism of tumors; the mechanism of 
action of mitotic poisons; further 
development of criteria for classifi- 
cation and diagnosis of human | 
tumors. Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 
1954 


| The chemotherapy of human brain | 


tumors. 
1954. 

Quantitative comparison of enzymatic 
systems of host and tumor tissues; 
effect of antimetabolites. June 1, | 
1954, to May 31, 1955 


Dec. 1, 1953, to Nov. 30, 


| Clinical and laboratory investigation 


in cancer chemotherapy. Mar. 1, | 


1954, to Feb. 28, 1955 


| Studies on the effect of irradiation and | 


anticarcinogenic drugs on the oxygen 
tension and oxygen consumption of | 
benign and malignant neoplasms in 
vivo. Apr. 1,1954,to Mar. 31, 1955. 


Shemical and physical studies on the | 
relationship of nucleo-proteins to 
normal a abnormal growth. Jan. | 
1 to Dee. 31, 1954. 

Shemical and physical studies on the 
relationship of nucleo-proteins to 
normal and abnormal growth. Apr 
1 to Dee. 31, 1954 

An investigation of the relation of 

steroids to cancer control. Jan. 1, 

to Dec. 31, 1954. 


Preparation of compounds of possible 
growth-inhibiting activy Sept. 1, 
19. to Aug. 31, 1954.it 
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Cancer research grants dealing with chemotherapy paid from funds for the fiscal year 


Name and number 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma Medical Research 
Institute, Oklahoma City, 


Okla.: C-1564 C28.2 


OREGON 


Oregon State College, 
vallis, Oreg.: C-1600 C. 


University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Oreg C-2040 (formerly 


C-1617 R). 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Jefferson Medical College, 


Philadelphia, Pa 
C--1585 C2? 


C-1931 C2 


TENNESSEE 


Meharry Medical College, 


Nashville, Tenn.: C 


WASHINGTON 


University of Washington, 
eattle, Wash.: C-1744C. 


FOREIGN 


Chester Beatty Research In- 
stitute, London, England: 


C-616 C5, 


Investigator 


L. P. Eliel 


B. E. Christensen 


L. H. Klemm 


D. L. Turner, F. R. 


Miller. 


L. M. Tocantins 


H. Goldie 


L. T. Fletcher 


A. Haddow 


1954—Secondary classification —Continued 


Project 


The mechanism of action of chemo- 


therapeutic agents in leukemia and | 


on lumphoid tumors. Mar. 1, to 
Oct. 31, 1954. 


A study of the preparation of certain 
purines and pyrimidines. Oct. 1, 
1953, to Sept. 30, 1954. 

Synthesis of derivatives of 5-hydroxy- 
%phenylbenzosuberan of possible 
tumor-inhibiting activity. Oct. 1, 
1953, to Sept. 30, 1954. 


Isolation of myelokentrie acid and 
lymphokentric acid. Jan. 1 to Dec. 
31, 1954 

Mechanism of the disorders of hemo- 
stasis in neoplasms of the blood- 
forming organs. Jan. 1 to Dee. 31, 
1954. 


Incidence and distribution of meta- 
stases from mouse tumors of various 
strains, under various experimental 


| Amount 


3, 461 


2, 895 


8, 748 


14, 245 


16, 740 





conditions and after treatment with | 


radioactive or chemical agents. 
Sept. 1, 19538, to Aug. 31, 1954. 


Synthesis of highly conjugated fluo- 
rene and aminofluorene derivatives. 
Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 


Studies of chemical agents and viruses 


6, 300 


10, 000 


in relation to cancer. The mechan- | 


ism of carcinogenesis with special 


reference to enzymatic modification | 


and loss, Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 
1954 


Grants classified by the investigator indicating that the main interest is not chemotherapy but second- 
arily some work related to chemotherapy is being performed on the project. 
2 Primary classification, leukemia and not included in dollar total for secondary chemotherapy. 


Nore.—It should be pointed out that the awards listed here are for projects which are primarily concerned 


with some phase of cancer research other than chemotherapy 


definite but secondary relationship to research on cancer chemotherapy. 


In each instance, however, the project has a 


Cancer re 





University 
etteville, 


C. 


Stanford 
Franciscc 


Universit 
Berkeley 


cc 


Yale Unive 
Conn.: 

C-343 

C-2294 


DISTRI 


George W 
sity, W 
C-391 C 


» 


University 
Minneaj 


’ 


University 
Ag 


Columbia 
York, 


Montefior 
York, 


Sloan-Ket 
Cancer 
York, } 


Children’ 
Found: 
Ohio: ¢ 


Universi 
Oklaho 
C-2141. 


Marquet! 
waukee 


1 Grant 
some WO! 


NOTE.- 
with son 
definite | 
which ap 
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l vear 


Name and No. 


mount 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas, Fay- 
etteville, Ark.: C-1550 C2. 


CALIFORNIA 


San 


1738 C 


Stanford University, 
Francisco, Calif.: C 


University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif.: C-2085. 


CONNECTICUT 


Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn 
C-343 C6. 
C-2294_. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C 
C-391 C6 


MINNESOTA 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.: C-2081 


NEW YORK 


University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. ¥ C—2038 
10, 000 
Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y.: C-1923 C. 


Montefiore Hospital, New 
York, N. Y.: C-1540 C3, 


Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research, New 
York, N. Y.: C-2025. 


OHIO 
Children’s Cancer 


Foundation, 
Ohio: C-2143, 


Research 
Cincinnati, 


OKLAHOMA 
University 


Oklahoma 
C-2141. 


of Oklahoma, 
City, Okla.: 


WISCONSIN 


Marquette University, Mil- 


waukee, Wis.: C-—2344. 


A 


D. Laszlo 


’. H. Carnes... 


. A. Wood 


’. U. Gardner 


. R. T. Denues 


. H. Landing 


. P. Simmons 


Investigator Project 


. N. Marvin Changes in the enzyme content of 
bone marrow as effected by drugs 
such as urethane and nitrogen mus- 
tard, and by roentgen rays. Sept. 
1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954. 


The cellular nucleic acid content of the 
thymus as related to involution, 
regeneration and tumor formation 
induced by roentgen irradiation 
Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954 

Clinieal cancer research with empha- 
sis upon experimental therapy and 
pathophysiology. Sept. 1, 1953, to 
Aug. 31, 1954 


Hormonal imbalances in the control 
and causation of abnormal growths. 
Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954 

Physiology of white blood cells studied 
withradiophosphorus. Dec. 1, 1953, 
to Nov. 30, 1954 


. L. Kline. 


Studies in cancer chemotherapy 
Oct. 1, 1953, to Mar. 31, 1954. 


J. Kennedy Significance of magnesium in malig- 
nant excretion of magne 


sium 1953, to Aug. 31, 1954 


diseases; 


Sept. 1, 


P. Jones The development of a staining method 
for mitochondria in dry films of 
blood cells. Sept. 1, 1953, to Aug. 31, 
1954 

A study ofiron metabolism in patients 
with neoplastic disease June 1, 
1954, to May 31, 1955 

Newer methods for the study of cal- 
cium metabolism in man. Jan. 1 
to Dee. 31, 1954. 


Gellhorn, G 
Hyman. 


malignant 
1952 Aug 


somes of normal and 
human cells. Sept. 1, 
31, 1954, 


Histochemical investigation of endo- 
crine, metabolic and neoplastic dis- 
eases Of children. Feb. 1, 1954 to 
Jan. 31, 1955. 


Intracellular distribution 


A study of the fine structure of chromo- 


Cancer research grants dealing with leukemia and lymphomas paid from funds for the 
fiscal year 1954—Secondary class'fication ! 


Amount 


| 
} 


of electro- | 


lytes in normal and neoplastic tis- | 


sues. Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, 1954 


Thymus research. 1954 


Mar. 31, 1955. 


Apr. 1, to 


1 Grants classified by the investigator indicating that the main interest is not leukemia but secondarily 
some Work related to leukemia is being performed on the project. 


NOTE 


It should be pointed out that the awards listed here are for projects which are primarily concerned 
with some phase of cancer research other than leukemia 
definite but secondary relationship to research on leukemia. 


In each instance, however, the project has a 
This tabulation does not include any grant 


which appears in the lists of awards in which leukemia or chemotherapy is the primary interest. 
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BREAKDOWN OF TOTAL PROJECTS 


Dr. Hetver. This particular report refines and makes more precise 
the information furnished by Dr. Sebrell and is not completely recon- 
ciled to those data, but this is more accurate and supersedes that 
information. 

In primary chemotherapy, which has to do with leukemia and allied 
studies, something in the order of $1,295,000 worth of projects embody- 
ing 44 grants, are in progress. Similarly, for primary leukemia, in 
which leukemia alone is involved, $571 ,000, or a total of 39 grants. 

For secondary chemotherapy, which embraces certain other ele- 
ments of research in addition to leukemia and allied illnesses, $339,000, 
in 32 grants; and secondary leukemia, studies relating to physiology, 
basic che mistry etc., there are 14 grants, for a total of $161,000. That 
is a total overall, sir, of $2,366,000 for the entire chemotherapy 
activity. 

This report embraces the numerous approaches to chemotherapy; 
that is, the synthesis of the compounds, the testing of the compounds 
in animals, the testing for toxicity, the establishment of its safety 
for use in human beings and its use in human beings and then the 
evaluation of results. Also, steps have been taken to ‘make it possible 
for these results quickly to be transmitted to other workers in the 
field and ultimately to the physician. 

In general, that sums up the program as it is, and in my opinion 
this program has been a very welcome one to the men in the scientific 
field. 

EFFECT OF REDUCED BUDGET 


Senator Toys. In the reduced budget you do not believe that you 
are going to find the program itself is going to suffer. As I examine 
these figures, it is estimated as $19,730,000. This is a reduction of 
$507,000 under the current year’s appropriation. That particular 
reduction will not necessarily either reduce the research projects that 
you have under way nor w ill it reduce what is being done in universities 
with the Federal assistance? 

Dr. Heiter. Mr. Chairman, it of necessity will reduce the amount 
of work that can be done, sir. We have only so much money to 
operate on. A certain amount of funds must be utilized for our 
intramural activities which are absolutely necessities. 

Senator Toys. You have got to reduce your grants for research 
projects by an amount of $669,000. Just who will suffer a reduction? 
Where will this reduction take place? 

Dr. Hetter. Mr. Chairman, there are 2 or 3 possibilities. One, 
there will be fewer new grants awarded. 

Senator Toyz. But you will not curtail any of the old grants? 

Dr. Heiuer. Or a second one is, we could curtail some of the old 
grants in order to make room for some of the new. Or we could cur- 
tail both new and some of the older grants. Those are three possibili- 
ties we cannot anticipate now because we have not had experience 
enough with this present program to determine what the rate of attri- 
tion or what number of the grants will be completed at the end of the 
year. It is reasonable to assume that these new chemotherapy grants 
which have just been started should be continued. 
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In other words, a certain continuity should be assured. Therefore, 
the number of grants which will be completed at the end of 1 year is 
likely to be negligible; at least, very small. It would appear to me 
that the amount of money we will need will have to be reflected in the 
decrease of support in the number of new good grants which we know 
will come to the attention of our council. 

Dr. Van Styke. I thought it would be helpful to offer this comment, 
sir. It was as a result of the encouragement of this committee that 
Dr. Heller and his group have gone into an expanded program of 
chemotherapy in leukemia and other cancers. I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, you spoke about $1 million as the amount which the committee 
intended to add for that. 

Senator Toys. That is right, sir. 

Dr. Van Styke. I specifically invite your attention to the fact that 
Dr. Heller has reported to you that in this program of chemotherapy 
they have some $2,366,000 in grants now. As Dr. Heller has further 
reported, it will probably be necessary to continue all of these grants 
next year. That leaves only one answer that I can see—that certain 
other research grants in cancer will have to suffer. 


GRANTS FOR TEACHING MEDICAL SUBJECTS 


Senator Taye. I was just about to ask this one other question: 
Grants for the teaching of medical subjects, and this amount is 
reduced by $130,000. This would be grants for teaching. That 
would go into the educational institutions that have an advanced 
study course, or would it be just a part of the regular course of study? 


Dr. Hetuer. Those funds will be made available to improve the 
teaching of cancer in medical schools. The net result of the dimuni- 
tion in the amount of money available to medical schools will be that 
each of the 4-year medic al schools receiving the grant of $25,000 a 

ar would suffer about a $1,000 reduction. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR EXCEEDING BUDGET RECOMMENDATION 


Senator Tuyr. Did you make a recommendation to the Budget 
Bureau in which they did not concur? The question that comes to 
me is where your diversion in the field of research will be; and as you 
work throughout the year, each month your minds naturally focus on 
certain specific activities and you probably arrive at an opinion that 
if | could expand my research activities here, probably I could develop 
something very significant. But because you do not have the funds 
and the opportunity, you must take a sort of a gradual course, and it 
will take longer before you can uncover that which you think you are 
just about to reach to uncover. 

When you came up with your budget request, did you have any 
specific projects where you had a feeling that you wished you could go 
on and expand you activity in it, but when you totaled it up you would 
either have to curtail some other ac tivity drastically or otherwise you 
would have to carry on with a slower pace that project that you felt 
you had something to uncover in the very near future on? I am only 
trying to put it in this sort of a question: Did you have some projects 
here that you would like to go on with and still at the same time not 
rob other projects that are in existence or that are being planned for? 
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It is trying to sum it up. Can we as members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee justify a recommendation over and above what the 
Budget Bureau has recommended in its recommendation because we as 
a committee must make a recommendation to the full legislative body? 
Would we be justified in doing something different than the Budget 
Bureau has done? 

Dr. Heuer. Very definitely, Mr. Chairman. There are several 
areas in which we would like to accelerate research. One is in this 
area of chemotherapy. We would like both from the standpoint 
of assistance to outside institutions and in our own intramural opera- 
tion expand this very interesting, and to us, fruitful field. 

Senator Hii. I was going to ask that question, how much money? 


TOTAL NEEDED TO ACCELERATE RESEARCH 


Senator Taye. I saw Senator Hill raise his hand to ask a question. 
The question is, How much money would you need in addition to 
what you had last year in order to speed this up? 

Dr. Heiter. We requested of the Budget Bureau a total of $7,- 
369,000 for research projects, which is approximately $700,000 more 
than the President’s budget. 

Senator Tyr. $700,000 more than what the budget allows? 

Dr. HeLuerR. Yes, sir. 

Senator THyr. And you would put that $700,000 where? 

Dr. Heuer. A substantial portion of it would be placed in the 
general area of chemotherapy. We are impressed with that work. 

Senator THyr. Where are they doing that research work? At 
Bethesda or some university? 

Dr. Heuver. It is generally all over the country. We are doing 
some at Bethesda. We believe we should also expand that work. 
On the other hand, the greater amount would be expended in uni- 
versities. Research institutions are pretty well spotted geographically 
throughout the country. Excellent people are available to do this 
work, and I believe that we could accelerate the rate at which we are 
obtaining information about the chemical treatment of cancer. 

Senator THyr. What are the others? 

Dr. Heuer. One is cervical cancer. We believe we are in a critical 
period of control of this cancer, and by expanding the activity in this 
particular disease we could accomplish much more than we are now 
accomplishing. 

Senator Tuyn. What is the other? 

Dr. Heiter. I should like to suggest that we probably could do a 
little more in the expanding of teaching cancer in medical schools. 

Similarly, we believe that it is important that there be an expansion 
for the training of research fellows. 

Senator Ture. How much money for that? 

Dr. Heiter. We indicated to the Bureau of the Budget we would 
like to have $125,000 more for that particular activity. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, you are suffering a reduction of 
$125,000. Did you feel that you should have what you had last year, 
or could you justify an increase over last year? 

Dr. Hetier. We believe we could justify an increase over last year. 

Senator Toye. Because if you had the students that were being 
trained, you would give an opportunity to possibly advance more 
rapidly in that research? 
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Dr. Heuer. Exactly, sir. 
Senator Toye. What are your other projects? 


STUDIES OF EFFECT OF RADIATION 


Dr. Hetxier. I would like to expand some of the activity in the 
radiation studies throughout the country. 

Senator Toye. Explain that, please. 

Dr. Hetuer. The advent of the atomic energy interest, if we can 
use that phrase advisedly. 

Senator Toye. How much are you doing in that field now? 

Dr. Hextier. Dollarwise, I cannot cite; but it is a substantial 
amount of money, perhaps in the order of a million dollars in our 
research projects. We need more information about the effects of 
radiation on the human body. Certain studies are being carried 
forward in this area. In my judgment and in the judgment of others, 
this work needs to be expanded in order that we can find out not only 
why radiation causes cancer but also how radiation affects the course 
of cancer. 

Senator Toye. Are you going in the field of research in diabetic 
conditions as r‘ spidly as you feel that you should? 

Dr. Heiter. That would come under the general sphere of interest 
of the Arthritis and Metabolic Disease Institute. We are interested, 
of course, in cancers of the pancreas which are related to diabetes; but 
diabetes as a condition, we are not primarily concerned with. 


CANCER OF THE PANCREAS 


Senator Hitt. How is the mortality running in cancer of the 
pancreas? 

Dr. Hexier. It is pretty high. 

Senator Hii. There is no way to take that out? 

Dr. Heiter. Almost all of it can be removed. With the insulin 
available, the human organism can function fairly well. 

Senator Tuyz. Why can’t you remove all of it? 

Dr. Hetusr. It could be removed, and depend upon the hormonal 
balance of the body by the admission of synthetic hormones and 
insulin to take the place of the normal pancreatic secretions. sg 
ever, as always when one attempts to operate the body artificially, 
is not as good a job as the human organism can do. 

Dr. SHANNON. One of the curious things, speaking about surgical 
removal of the pancreas, is in certain types of diabetes where the 
pancreas is removed because of cancer, the actual insulin requirement 
is drastically reduced. So having found that out accidentally in 
certain cases of diabetes now that are very difficult to control, the 
surgeon will go in and purposely remove the pancreas so as to make 
the system more manageable. 

The reason for that is that there are certain cells in the pancreas 
that secrete insulin, There are certain other cells that secrete an 
inhibitory substance that makes insulin less effective. This is an out- 
growth of observations in the field of cancer having very direct appli- 
cation to the field of diabetes. 

Senator Taye. Any further questions? 
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COOPERATION WITH ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


Dr. Heiter. May I say in my remarks about radiation that our 


studies are not in conflict. with those of AEC. We work closely with 
them. Their studies are not in conflict with ours. We have close 
understanding and liaison with them. 

Senator Toye. That we would expect. 

If there are no further questions, that is the last for this morning. 
We will reconvene Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., Monday, May 10, 1954, a recess was 
taken until 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 12, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 12, 1954 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 155, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Robertson. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
SALARIES, EXPENSES, AND GRANTS, NATIONAL Heart INSTITUTE 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JAMES WATT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL HEART 
INSTITUTE; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT OFFICER, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF 
FINANCE OFFICER; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


National Heart Institute: For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the National Heart Act, [$15,168,000] $14,570,000. 


Extract From Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE ACT 
HEART DISEASE RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Sec. 412. In carrying out the purposes of section 301 with respect to heart dis- 
eases the Surgeon General, through the Institute and in cooperation with the 
National Advisory Heart Council (hereinafter in this part referred to as the 
“Council’’), shall 

(a) conduct, assist, and foster researches, investigations, experiments, and 
demonstrations relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and 
treatment of heart diseases; 

(b) promote the coordination of research and control programs conducted by 
the Institute, and similar programs conducted by other agencies, organizations, 
and individuals; 

(c) make available research facilities of the Service to appropriate public 
authorities, and to health officials and scientists engaged in special studies related 
to the purposes of this part; 

(d) make grants-in-aid to universities, hospitals, laboratories, and other public 
or private agencies and institutions, and to individuals for such research projects 
relating to heart diseases as are recommended by the Council, including grants to 
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arte. ell 


such agencies and institutions for the construction, acquisition, leasing, equipment, ; 
and maintenance of such hospital, clinic, laboratory, and related facilities, and for 5 


the care of such patients therein, as are necessary for such research; 
(e) establish an information center on research, prevention, diagnosis, and 
treatment of heart diseases, and collect and make available, through publications 


and other appropriate means, information as to, and the practical application of, —_—_—— 
research and other activities carried on pursuant to this part; 1. Grants: 
(f) secure from time to time, and for such periods as he deems advisable, the (a). 


assistance and advice of persons from the United States or abroad who are experts 
in the field of heart diseases: : 
(g) in accordance with regulations and from funds appropriated or donated for 


the purpose (1) establish and maintain research fellowships in the Institute and (o) 
elsewhere with such stipends and allowances (including travel and subsistence ex- 9. Direct ¢ 
penses) as he may deem necessary to train research workers and procure the assist- (a) 
ance of the most brilliant and promising research fellows from the United States () 


and abroad, and, in addition, provide for such fellowships through grants, upon 

recommendation of the Council, to public and other nonprofit institutions; and 

(2) provide training and instruction and establish and maintain traineeships, in the 

Institute and elsewhere in matters relating to the diagnosis, prevention, and treat- 

ment of heart diseases with such stipends and allowances (including travel and 

subsistence expenses) for trainees as he may deem necessary, the number of cede 
persons receiving such training and instruction, and the number of persons 

holding such traineeships, to be fixed by the Council, and, in addition, provide for 

such training, instruction, and traineeships through grants, upon recommenda- acon 
tion of the Council, to public and other nonprofit institutions. 





ADMINISTRATION 
Total nun 





Sec. 413. (a) In carrying out the provisions of section 412 all appropriate oe 
provisions of section 301 shall be applicable to the authority of the Surgeon 
General, and grants-in-aid for heart disease research and training projects shall Average S 
be made only after review and recommendation of the Council made pursuant to om 
section 414. A 
(b) The Surgeon General shall recommend to the Administrator acceptance of : 
conditional gifts, pursuant to section 501, for study, investigation, or research into ol es 
the cause, prevention, or methods of diagnosis or treatment of heart diseases, or for O 
the acquisition of grounds or for the erection, equipment, or maintenance of R 
premises, buildings, or equipment of the Institute. Donations of $50,000, or E 
over for carrying out the purposes of this part may be acknowledged by the 
establishment within the Institute of suitable memorials to the donors. Z Sai 
04 Com! 
Amounts available for obligation 05 Rent: 
06 Print 
ee ae area eee SS eee 07 Othe 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate k 
ennui oti ae ere ee eat ae Tee Watt tarda ae 08 Supp 
Appropriation or estimate $12, 000,000 | $15,168,000 | $14, 570, 000 09 Equi 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further developement of voca- 1 Gran 
tional education, Office of Education,”’ pursuant to Public Law 15 Taxe 
Os} 7 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, defense production $ Te | a ee Su 
activities, Health, Education, and Welfare,” pursuant to z Deduct ¢ 
Public Law 547 ‘ | i re seve yrramnho=|osaeeonrade=-- : To 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate | 11,945,000 | 15, 169, 750 | 14, 570, 000 


Ob, OM. c el 


11,398,026 | 15, 160, 750 14, 570, 000 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings 





Obligations incurred __............. ii an se wl 
Comparative transfer to | 
‘Neurology and blindness activities, Public Health Serv- | 
ice’’ . et ee ‘ 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Health, | 
Education, and Welfare” | UMN, GEE Eacces sachaccdsclweutsbasibees 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel, | 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- | 
fare”’ ‘ ‘ asians see Mien Be sl ie ll ee I Es einstein |-------------- 
Repel entities os. RS dedite atc w 11, 209,015 | 15, 169, 750 | 14, 570, 000 
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Obligations by activities 
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1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
and Description - | Change 
itions Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 
yn of,  sestitiniaileshallaen 
1. Grants: 
e, the (a) For research and training: 
‘perts (1) Research projects --........-|.-----.--- 6, 843, 000 | ...-.----- 6, 400, 000 —443, 000 
(2) Research fellowships al ata eatieeel 580, 000 |.........- 450, 000 —130, 000 
(3) Teaching of medical subjects_|_........- 2, 628, 000 |....-..-.-- 2, 362, 000 — 266, 000 
ed for (4) Training stipends____......-}.........- 400, 000 |.....-.- 400, 000 0 
e and (b) For detection, diagnosis, and other 
its rennacedenenclcocaccecen <5 1, 125, 000 0 
ce e X~ 2. Direct operations: 
ISSISt- COR a ee 310 2, 987, 750 310 3, 276, 000 +288, 250 
States (b) Other direct operations: 
; (1) Review and approval of re- 
upon search and training grants. 13 133, 000 | 13} 100,000 —33, 000 
> and (2) Technical assistance to 
in the NNN sips penis wwnieinws 50 297, 000 50 290, 000 —7, 000 
treat- (3) Administration. .......----- 12 176, 000 | 12 167, 000 —9, 000 
1 and Total obligations........-- 385 | 15, 169, 750 | 385 | 14, 570, 000 —599, 750 
er of wa — 
rsons 
le for Obligations by objects 
enda- Par ila alk a ai ata a arcane ereriiinain a, 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions......................- 364 385 385 
riate Full-time equivalent of all other positions................-. . 8 11 | 10 
eon Average number of all employees... ..........-.-.----.....--- 325 357 | 366 
shall Average salaries and grades: — 
nt to General schedule grades: | 
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1 into 01 Personal services: | 
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ce of Regular pay in excess of 52-week base......-----..-- . 3, 635 | 4, 034 4, 034 
) or Payment above basic rates............--..--.-.----- 2, 039 | 3, 600 3, 200 
the RE IEE BEI TNE os. an «icc nin ens ascncwscnnosats 1, 584, 556 | 1, 805, 442 | 1, 849, 342 
OD - , cttantiecc nese edttidiine cnace< s aahientaiecestediinaataaiieadlata 70, 037 | 71, 300 64, 800 
03 Transportation of things No ee a a 18, 882 18, 900 14, 900 
04 Communication services................-.-..- i" 12, 162 | 15, 550 15, 500 
OS. Se Re GP iiairiiien -ccccenccanescesonnennsen 4, 006 4, 000 4, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction..............----------------- 7, 433 12, 900 11, 900 
07 Other contractual services dala 62, 895 60, 800 57, 300 
imate Reimbursements to “Oper: sting expenses, " National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service’’........ 660, 309 1, 270, 000 1, 522, 500 
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Distribution of grant-in-aid funds for heart diseases control 





r . : 1953 1954 1955 
State or Territory allocations allocations allocations 

Alabama $40, 700 $28, 500 | $28, 44) 
Arizona. -. 14, 800 13, 000 13, 200 
Arkansas 28, 500 21, 300 20, 800 
California 63, 000 43, 700 44, 8X 
Colorado 17, 500 14, 700 14, 900 
Connecticut 3 19, 600 15, 900 15, 900 
Delaware 11, 100 10, 700 10, 700 
District of Columbia 13, 400 12, 100 12, 000 
Florida 30, 000 23, 100 | 23, 600 
Georgia 41, 000 28, 800 28, 600 
Idaho 13, 200 12, 000 | 12, 000 
Illinois. 52, 700 36, 300 36, 600 
Indiana 33, 6 24, 500 
lowa 19, 500 
Kansas 17, 200 
Kentucky 26, 100 
Louisiana 23, 800 
Maine 13, 500 
Maryland 18, 300 | 
Massachusetts 25, 800 
Michigan. 32,100 | 
M innesota_. 21, 400 
Mississippi 25, 500 
Missouri 25, 200 | 
Montana... -.-. 11, 600 
Nebraska. 14, 600 
Nevada 10, 200 
New Hampshire 11, 800 | 
New Jersey 25, 300 | 25, 500 
New Mexico... 12, 900 12, 900 
New York 52, 800 | 53, 000 
North Carolina. 32, 900 | 33, 100 
North Dakota _ - 11, 900 12, 100 
Ohio 37, 000 | 37, 000 
Oklahoma 20, 500 | 20, 100 
Oregon 15, 200 15, 300 
Pennsylvania 47, 100 46, 600 
Rhode Island 12, 400 12, 500 
South Carolina 22, 400 22, 300 
South Dakota 12, 100 12, 200 
Tennessee 28, 100 27, 400 
Texas 43, 600 | 43, 800 
Utah ; 5 a 12, 500 | 12, 600 
WG ic. ccncitbincscsEGubines 11, 200 11, 200 
non ~~ punnianten roonepehiesein 25, 500 | 25, 900 
Washington_-_.... 17, 800 17, 800 
West Virginia... a 19, 300 19, 100 
Wisconsin _--.. ‘ts 22, 400 | 22, 400 
Wyoming... 10, 700 | 10, 700 
Alaska.. 10, 300 10, 600 
Hawaii 11, 500 11, 600 
Puerto Rico 25, 700 25, 800 
Virgin Islands. ... 2, 700 2, 400 

Total . 1, 500, 000 1, 125, 000 1, 125, 000 


Senator Tuyr. If we may please come to order. 

The first item this morning is the National Heart Institute, for 
which we have a budget estimate in the amount of $14,570,000, 
reduction of $598,000 from the current year’s appropriation. The 
prepared state ment of Dr. Watt will be placed in the record and then 
Dr. Watt may proceed and highlight it, if he will. I am particularly 
interested in how this will affect your administrative function and the 
research activities where you have a reduction of $598,000 from the 
current year’s appropriation. 

You may proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 
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Sra TeEMENT Or Dr. James Wart, Drrecror, NatTironaL Heart INstrrutTe 
HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The National Heart Institute was established by the bipartisan 
National Heart Act, unanimously passed by the 80th Congress in 
1948, The Institute’s function js to conduct and support research 
and training in heart disease and to aid the States in the develop- 
ment of community programs for the control of heart disease. 

Fiscal year 1955 will represent the 6th vear of the National 
Heart Institute program, designed and supported by the Congress 
and administered as the Federal Government’s share in a national 
undertaking against heart disease, joining and aiding the partnership 
of interests in the heart disease field. 

The current budget proposal, for fiscal year 1955, reflects the 
stage of progress of the Institute program, the paramount impor- 
tance of research, and the bases for providing for the consolidation 
of ground already won in the attack on heart disease and for mov- 
ing ahead to the conquest of the Nation’s leading killer. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is unnecessary to deal at 
length with the importance of heart and blood vessel diseases in terms of their 
importance in the causation of disability and death. Sufficient to say that thes 
are the leading causes of death, 1 out of 2 of all deaths each vear being due to 
them. One point does deserve emphasis since heart disease is often erroneously 
considered to oceur chiefly among the old. 


LEADING KILLER IN THE PRODUCTIVE YEARS 


Heart disease is the major cause of death before old age comes. 

It is a leading cause of death in the childhood ages. It causes one-sixth of all 
deaths in the ‘‘militarv’’ ages, 20-39. It causes more than one-third of all deaths 
in the productive years, 35-54. It causes about one-half or more of all deaths in 
the years, 55-74. 

The nearly 800,000 deaths from heart disease in 1953 are like the visible top of 
an iceberg: below lies a vaster mass—-the amount of heart illness and the extent 
of disability attributable to it. 

But mere statistics and metaphors do not convey the meaning of heart disease 
in human terms. Every case of heart disease, whether it results in immediate 
death, in prolonged disability, or in less severe effects, imposes a burden of suffering 
and causes economic loss. Every case affects not only the individual stricken, 
but also his familv and his community. The sum of all the heart cases and heart 
deaths'in the United States is so great that no one can hope to escape being touched 
in some way by the effects. The sum of the economic cost is staggering, as may 
be seen by one item of cost, which, though great, is far from being the total. 

One billion dollars paid in 1953 by insurance companies in heart disease death 
claims. 

The endeavor against heart disease at one time was much like embarking upon 
a campaign with a great but almost unknown enemy. This is not true today, for 
at the present time the problem is fully identified. Still the campaign must be 
carried on patiently, must consist of actions, skirmishes, attritions, as scientific 
knowledge encompasses first new conception, later practical applications on a 
modest seale, and finally total vietory. 

The greatest dividends will come from the seeking out-of the underlying factors 
of rheumatic, hypertensive, and arteriosclerotic heart disease, which account for 
the vast majority of the disability and deaths from heart ailments. Medicine’s 
most complete conquests over disease are largely embodied in the discovery of 
specific and contributory causes of diseases. However, much progress in the 
control of heart disease in all of its three major forms is being accomplished 
through aa application of partial measures aimed at amelioration if not preventing 
these diseases. These new facts are emerging repetitively from the laboratory 
and the clinic. 

NATIONAL HEART INSTITUTE PROGRAM 


The program of the National Heart Institute is planned to meet the challenge 
of heart disease, recognizing that it is a major disabler, the leading killer, and a 
tremendous economic burden on the Nation. 

The National Heart Institute program, therefore, has two major objectives: 
(1) To find new and better ways of preventing, diagnosing, treating, and curing 
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heart disease; and (2) to help in the application of what is already known to 
reduce death, disability, aa suffering caused by heart disease. The Heart 
Institute directly administers programs of research and support of research and 
training. It provides technical services and, through its Director, serves as the 
focal point for the total Public Health Service heart program, which includes 
activities, administered by the Service’s Bureau of State Services, for assisting 
the development of heart disease control programs in the States and Territories. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACTIVITIES IMPORTANT 


The purpose of these activities is to bring about, through public health tech- 
niques, the widest possible application of methods and measures which have been 
proven to be effective in finding, preventing, diagnosing, and treating heart dis- 
ease. Application of existing knowledge can considerably reduce death, disability, 
and suffering from heart ailments. 

Grants-in-aid to the States and Territories to assist them are made according 
to a formula based on the population and economic needs of the State. Each 
State is required to match each $2 of Federal money with $1 of its own money. 
Federal money available for such grants in the current fiscal year is $1,125,000. 

Grants help State and local health departments to employ and train staffs to 
find and refer heart disease cases to private physicians for diagnosis and treat- 
ment; to furnish follow-up services in the home; to provide training opportunities 
to physicians and public health workers; and in other ways to aid in restoring 
those with heart disease to near-normal life and useful activity. Generally, 
State activities include provision for several of the following: medical direction, 
professional and lay education, clinic improvement, public health nursing services, 
and medical social services. 

Assistance is also given the States by providing information on technical matters 
relating to control. Knowledge and experience which is gained in conducting 
pilot studies and demonstrations is made available. One of the activities in this 
connection is cooperation with tuberculosis surveys so that chest plates taken to 
discover tubeiculosis are also examined for possible indications of heart diseases. 
From such studies, as for example one in a Southern State not long ago, much 
valuable information for program direction is also obtained. 

Another activity is promoting the safe use of drugs which prevent blood clots, 
an important and frequently life-saving treatment for many persons suffering 
heart attacks. Use of these requires accurate laboratory control by persons 
trained in the technique of quickly determining blood-clotting time. The train- 
ing of such technicians is being aided by teams which move from State to State, 
providing instruction in the essential laboratory procedures. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER PREVENTION 


In an area of especial interest, rheumatic fever and its crippling companion, 
rheumatic heart disease, an encouraging attack through community health 
activities has been undertaken. Rheumatic fever, though declining as a cause of 
death, is still responsibe for 90 percent of all heart disease in children and is an 
important cause of heart disease in older years, with rheumatic heart disease 
accounting for some 20,000 deaths per year. Moreover, it is susceptible to the 
application of already known measures. Although we do not fully know the 
cause of rheumatic fever, there is an accumulated set of facts which are sufficient 
for saving lives and preventing much disability. It is, therefore, of public health 
interest and importance. 

It is established that rheumatic heart disease can be prevented by preventing 
rheumatic fever. Rheumatic fever can be prevented by controlling the strepto- 
coccal illness which almost always precedes an attack. Streptococcal illness can 
be controlled by treatment with antibiotics. 

Adequate and early treatment of strep infections will prevent most first attacks 
of rheumatic fever. Individuals who have had an attack of rheumatic fever, 
and who are therefore particularly vulnerable to recurrences, can escape further 
attacks by regular treatment. 

Recommendations on the prevention of rheumatic fever have been widely dis- 
seminated as part of a national prevention campaign started in January 1953, 
in which the American Heart Association and the National Heart Institute, 
Public Health Service, are cooperating. If this campaign is successful, it is 
probable that in very few years, despite the lack of complete knowledge of the 
eause of the disease, the number of new cases of rheumatic fever would be ex- 
tremely low. Thus, the knowledge which could mean the virtual élimination of 
rheumatic heart disease in the future is at hand today. 
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HEART TEACHING GRANTS AND CLINICAL TRAINEESHIPS 


The program of teaching grants is making it possible for medical schools to 
coordinate and improve their teaching of heart disease subjects and to place ade- 
quate emphasis on the cardiovascular field. Institutions are not restricted to a 
rigid plan in developing their teaching programs, and the funds are utilized in 
varying ways by different schools. The grants are approved for a l-year period, 
but may be renewed annually from appropriated funds. 

That heart teaching in the medical schools could be improved and expanded 
has been recognized by the schools and they have done much toward this end. 
The need, however, is a continuing one, that grows as it continues. The rapid 
and marked advances of heart research have brought this about, having, in a sense, 
a disconcerting impact upon medical education 

The investment which the medical schools and their supporters, both public and 
private, are making in this field is an investment in better heart care for the people 
of the United States. Already the percentage of heart disease cases in the average 
medical practice is high; the number of persons who will go to their physicians 
because of heart disease will increase still more in the coming years. It is, there- 
fore, especially important that students now and in the future be given strong 
courses of instruction in heart disease, thoroughly covering the latest advances. 

The present number of cardiologists and physicians with detailed knowledge of 
heart disease in active practice today is far too low compared with the amount of 
heart disease in the Nation. The Institute’s clinical traineeships program is pro- 
viding a means of partly meeting this need for more clinical personnel specializing 

n heart and blood-vessel diseases. 


HBART RESEARCH TRAINING 


Skilled investigators are too few in number in the special field of heart disease 
as well as in basic disciplines like physics, chemistry, physiology, and so on, from 
which come knowledge of fundamental importance to heart disease and other 
illnesses, 

The heart research fellowships program of the National Heart Institute is 
helping to relieve an absolute scarcity by offering encouragement and assistance 
to some of the more brilliant and promising minds to enter upon a research career, 
It helps to develop these men and women to a stage in which they can become 
responsible investigators themselves, conceiving, heading, and executing research 
work of high caliber. The need for highly trained workers is a continuing one, and 
the many promising avenues of investigation that have been opened up in heart 
disease in recent years offer much opportunity for heart research fellows and also 
indicate the importance of this aspect of the Institute program, 


HEART RESEARCH GRANTS 


Heart disease research in universities and hospitals all over the country is being 
fostered and supported through research grants. Under this program, funds 
are granted to individual scientists for carrying out important heart disease 
projects. In effect, the program is serving to enlist non-Government facilities and 
scientists in the research attack. It has put many brains to work on heart problems 
that urgently need solving. 

The stimulation given by the grant program has significantly raised the level 
of heart research. The studies carried out represent research progress that could 
not otherwise have been made, since the program supports only projects for 
which institutional funds are not adequate. It does not take the place of support 
from foundations, private philanthropy, or voluntary health organizations, but, 
as experience has shown, has encouraged the growth of support by such groups, 

More than 500 research projects are currently under way in over 100 univer- 
sities and hospitals in all parts of the country through National Heart Institute 
research grants support. A tabulation, showing the problem areas covered, the 
number of projects in each area, and the amount of support in each, has recently 
been made and can be supplied to the committee if desired. These projects cover 
both clinical and basic fields important to heart disease problems, with concen- 
tration upon the major problems such as hardening of the arteries. 

The following are a few of the many achievements, throwing important new 
light on a number of heart disease problems, resulting from the research grants 
program. 

Rheumatic fever: Studies in the treatment and prevention of rheumatic fever 
added new and applicable knowledge. At the University of Pittsburgh School 
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of Medicine, it was found that a treatment which combines cortisone or ACTH 
with a special diet and standard therapeutic measures, when undertaken promptly, 
can prevent permanent heart damage in a high percentage of children who have 
suffered a single attack of carditis. In those whose hearts have already been 
damaged, the further extension of the injury can be reduced. 

In addition to the development of methods for control of rheumatic fever, the 
causes and the conditions under which it develops are being uncovered. Grant- 
supported research at the University of Chicago has been undertaken to study 
in detail certain of the life processes of the type of bacteria associated with 
rheumatic fever. Another group of investigators, at the University of Minnesota 
Medical School, has determined that conditions of stress within the body which 
increase the strain on the heart render an individual much more susceptible to 
bacterial infection. 

Hypertension: The numerous factors which are involved in the development 
of high blood pressure include the interactions of the nervous system, kidneys 
and adrenal glands as well as the heart and blood vessels. Research in the field 
of hypertension includes the experimental production of increased pressure, 
relation of kidney disease to changes in blood pressure, the effects of removal of 
adrenal tissue or section of sympathetic nerves, and the search for drugs which will 
effectively lower blood pressure without causing undesirable side effects. 

The use of a combination of two presently available drugs, hexamethonium 
and hydrazinophthalazine, carried out under adequate medical supervision, is 
being developed at the Washington University School of Medicine, and may 
prove more practical than the surgical removal of sympathetic nerves as a therapy 
for hypertension. Removal of adrenal tissue has also been of benefit to a few 
selected patients with otherwise intractable hypertension; but the long-term 
results of this procedure will not be available for several years. 

The relief of chronic mental or emotional tension by psychotherapy has also 
had a beneficial effect on hypertension in a limited number of trials, according to 
findings at Cornell University Medical College. 

Arteriosclerosis: The relation of hardening of the arteries to the increase in 
concentration of cholesterol or of lipoproteins in the blood continues to be a sub- 
ject for considerable research. The previously reported cooperative study of 
four research jnstitutions, using the ultracentrifuge to separate lipoprotein 
molecules of varying sizes from blood serum, has been carried on for a sufficient 
length of time to permit analysis of results. Further research and analysis is 
needed, however, before clearcut conclusions can be reached. 

Since one method for the possible control of the fatty components of the 
blood lies in the restriction of fat intake through a low-fat diet, considerable 
research has been conducted during the year on the relation of diet to the develop- 
ment or to the prevention of arteriosclerosis. A number of investigators have 
approached this problem from various angles, and it has been found that there 
may be several factors which play an important part in reducing the cholesterol 
content of the blood. 

It has been shown in grant studies at the University of California that the 
liver normally manufactures cholesterol, and this function may increase if the 
cholesterol level of the diet is reduced beyond a certain amount. 

It has long been known that the blood cholesterol of certain animals, notably 
chickens and rabbits, is readily increased by feeding a high-cholesterol diet. 
Some important recent work indicates that the addition of ferric chloride or of 
dihydrocholesterol to a high-cholesterol diet will prevent this increase in blood 
cholesterol in chickens. 

Other investigations point out the importance of other dietary and chemical 
factors in regulating the cholesterol content of blood and the deposition of fatty 
material in the wails of blood vessels. It was found by heart grantees at Michael 
teese Hospital in Chicago that the administration of estrogen (female sex hor- 
mone) or of a combination of estrogen and androgen (male sex hormone) will 
prevent the deposit of fat in blood vessels of chicks on a high-cholesterol diet. 

This may have a direct bearing on the fact that in humans arteriosclerosis is 
more prevalent in males and in females after the cessation of estrogen production, 
a finding reported in grant studies conducted at New York Medical College. 

Heart failure: One of the important conditions associated with heart failure is 
the accumulation of fluid in the tissues and much research is being carried on in 
connection with the relation of fluid distribution and salt imbalance in the body. 

Some significant research, published during the past year by a grantee at the 
University of Pittsburgh Medical School, has demonstrated the possibility of 
using the so-called cation exchange resins to absorb salt and thereby reduce the 
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swelling and prevent its reaccumulation. In clinical investigations at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Hospital, this method has now been used on a number of 
patients with considerable success 
' Surgery: Notable advances in this field include increased use in human patients 
of the mechanical heart-lung apparatus which has been developed with the aid 
ff Heart Institute grants. This apparatus provides adequate circulation of 
blood while by passing the heart, thus permitting repair of cardiac defects and 
injuries in a bloodless heart 

A new surgical technique has been developed at the Georgetown University 
Medical School whereby a plastic rod can be inserted into the heart, thus permit- 
ting the surgeon to see and repair holes in the partition between the two sides of 
the heart. 

The aortic valve, reported last year, which was developed in dogs to replace 
a defective heart valve has been successfully inserted in aorta of human patients 
Further improvement of this valve is in progress 

Methods are being perfected for the storage of blood vessel sections so that they 
ay be used as grafts to repair diseased and injured vessels. One recent promising 
technique has adapted the rapid freezing-drying method which has been used 
for Many years as a means of preserving bacteria and for preparing tissues for 
microscopic study. Other studies are evaluating the use of plastic tubes for the 
repair of blood vessels 

DIRECT RESEARCH 


The program of research conducted by the National Heart Institute has two 
goals: (1) To increase fundamental and clinical knowledge of the underlying 
disease processes affecting the heart and circulating system and (2) to evolve 
information which will permit the prevention or amelioration of these diseases. 
Studies of phenomena related to the heart and heart disease are carried out on a 
broad front, ranging from basic investigations on the function of cells to those 
aimed at improving treatment of patients with cardiac failure—the end result 
of many forms of heart disease. The facilities for patient study afforded by the 
Clinical Center are providing challenging research opportunities as well as making 
possible for the first time a rounded and integrated investigative program 

Significant research progress was made during the past year, including both 
extensions of work begun during 1952 and newly initiated programs. Many of 
the efforts during the year were directed toward consolidating accumulated 
findings in order to develop approaches for the practical application of this new 
knowledge to the study of human patients in the Clinical Center. At the same 
time, new and provocative observations were made at the basic research level, 
some of which promise to be valuable in the development of new measures for 
the treatment of specific types of cardiovascular disease. 

Therapeutic agents: Research aimed at developing new therapeutic agents 
and toward furthering understanding of the action of existing cardiovascular 
drugs has been particularly productive. One important aspect of this work, the 
study of the distribution and fate of drugs in animals and in human subjects, has 
resulted in the development of drugs possessing valuable properties and affords a 
rational basis for the development of new drugs. 

Heart Institute scientists have found that two substances useful in maintaining 
blood. pressure during anesthesia, ephedrine and amphetamine, concentrate in 
various organs at levels 10 to 50 times that present in the circulating plasma. 
This property of tissue concentration is advantageous as it results in a sort of 
buffering action which helps maintain a more constant level of the agents in body 
fluids. 

Since there exist mechanisms in the body for destroying these drugs, it is also 
of considerable importance to determine their nature and to develop substances 
which might prevent such destruction or control it so as to provide more favorable 
therapy. In studies of the compound known as SKF-525 A, Institute researchers 
found that this substance possessed the ability to block the destruction of a num- 
ber of drugs, including amphetamine and ephedrine. Several such inhibiting 
agents have now been synthesized, and their possible therapeutic value is being 
investigated. 

Anti-inflammatory agents: Notable work was also done with the drug phenyl- 
butazone. This agent, which mimics in many. ways the action of cortisone and 
ACTH, has proved to be a useful anti-inflammatory drug in such conditions as 
rheumatoid arthritis and acute gouty arthritis. Rheumatoid arthritis and 
rheumatie heart disease are frequently encountered in the same individual and, 
since phenylbutazone causes retention of salt and water in the body through its 
action on the kidney, its use could be exceedingly harmful in cardiac patients. 
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The high degree of activity of this drug has led to the establishment of a new 
program searching specifically for anti-inflammatory agents. These have not 
been looked for in the past by suitable screening techniques but have been dis- 
covered in the search for analgesics. The working premise upon which this 
work is based is that anti-inflammatory agents are not necessarily analgesics and 
many likely have been discarded as useless, A compound with phenylbutazone 
activity with no side effects would be a therapeutic triumph and is not beyond 
expectations. 

Heart Institute research has developed a method for the determination of 
phenylbutazone in biological fluids, and important data have been gathered 
regarding its metabolism and fate in the body. These findings have improved 
the manner in which phenylbutazone is used clinically, and the information 
obtained on the relationship of dosage to plasma levels will enable physicians to 
modify the high-dosage schedule commonly employed at present. Thus the 
safer employment of this valuable therapeutic agent in cardiac patients may 
result. 

Hypertension: A systematic search for plant materials affecting the cardiovas- 
cular system is in progress, and a number of compounds reported to depress blood 
pressure are being investigated. A noteworthy achievement of these studies has 
been the isolation from the leaves of the rhododendron plant of a colorless, cry- 
stalline substance which is active in very smallamounts. Studies on the structure 
and nature of this blood-pressure-lowering material are being energetically pur- 
sued, meanwhile the drug is about to go into trial for the treatment of Clinical 
Center patients. 

Although the general program of isolating pharmacologically active com- 
pounds from natural sources was initiated only during the past year, a large 
number of pure substances have already been isolated. Pharmacological testing 
of several compounds to ascertain their effects on the cardiovascular system is 
now underway. 

High blood pressure is also being investigated from the standpoint of the normal 
naturally occurring hormonal agents involved in cardiovascular physiology. In 
addition to studies of adrenalin, another agent involved in the regulation of 
blood pressure, serotonin, has been studied with relation to it synthesis in the body. 
It was discovered that relatively high concentrations of an enzyme (biological 
catalyst) which produces serotonin exist in the kidney. This enzyme has been 
partially purified and should be of considerable value in elucidating the manner 
in which serotonin is produced under conditions of cardiovascular stress. 

Arteriosclerosis and coronary artery disease: Studies in metabolism are con- 
centrating on mechanisms of lipid transport, an area of great importance to the 
understanding of atherosclerosis, the form of artery disease which leads to 9 out 
of 10 heart attacks. This work continues Institute investigations which earlier 
resulted in the delineation of a biochemical system in the body, involving at least 
four components related to control of the level of abocrunll tatiy molecules in 
the blood. 

A deficiency in any part of this system may adversely affect the fat-handling 
ability of the body, and thereby foster hardening of the arteries. Bringing us 
closer to an understanding of the underlying causes of the major disease of our 
times, this important work is being widely and deeply prosecuted. 

Assay methods have been developed for determining quantities of activities of 
the components, and in studies in the Clinical Center a number of patients are 
being assayed for the content of these “clearing factor’ components in their 

lasma. 

7 Cardiac failure: Institute investigations in this field are concerned with factors 
which govern the distribution of important salts in the body, the way this dis- 
tribution affects cell function, and the mechanisms by which the kidney regulates 
the volume of body fluids. In these studies it has been demonstrated that an 
increase in the activity of the adrenal glands is involved in the failure of the kidney 
to excrete salt, which leads to the edema or waterlogging of the tissues in patients 
with heart failure. A recent finding of considerable interest is that the abnormal 
secretions of the adrenal glands involved in heart failure are not under control 
of the pituitary gland, as might be presumed. This knowledge offers a new 
approach for further studies of the mechanisms implicated in cardiac failure. 

Since it is possible that a deficiency of some chemical regulator of muscular 
contractility may be responsible in part for congestive heart failure, a class of 
compounds which affect heart action is being studied. These compounds are 
bufotoxins, the hormonelike substances found in large amounts in several species 
of toads, which have a characteristic digitalislike activity in restoring the con- 
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tractile force of the failing heart. The synthesis of bufotoxins is of particular 
interest since their structure is not unlike that of digitalis itself. With the aid of 
radioactive isotopes, it has been shown that the bufotoxins of the toad are syn- 
thesized in the body from cholesterol, a substance which has been known for some 
time to be a precursor of other steroid hormones. 

During the past year it has been demonstrated that there actually does exist in 
blood a compound having many chemical similarities to the cardiac active com- 
pounds of the bufotoxins. This compound has been demonstrated to possess an 
ability to modify contractility of heart muscle and to effect the distribution of 
salts across the cell membrane of cardiac muscle. This lead is being pushed 
strongly and could hopefully lead to dramatic end results both in more effective 
therapy and in a better understanding of the basic properties of heart muscle and 
its control. 

Gerontology: Continuing research in this field is concerned with the appraisal 
of changes in biochemical, physiological, and psychological constants during 
aging. One significant change which has been observed during aging is the slow- 
ing of nerve impulse conduction along the ulnar nerve of individuals between 
the ages of 30 and 80. Although this reduction is not sufficient to entirely explain 
the slowing in psychomotor responses which has been observed with increasing 
age, it does indicate a trend of change which further experimentation may relate 
more closely to the aging process, particularly as regards psychmotor degen- 
eration. 

\ study of considerable promise currently in progress is concerned with a tech- 
nique for evaluating the effects of aging and hardening of the arteries on the blood 
vessel walls. The method involves the capacity of the blood vessels to transmit 
an impulse applied externally, and the changes in such capacity which are brought 
about by age and arteriosclerosis. 

Surgery: Among advances made in this field has been the development of a 
new technique for assessing the presence and extent of defects involving a com- 
munication between the right and left chambers of the heart. This advance 
provides the clinician with a much more sensitive tool for the diagnosis of certain 
congenital heart abnormalities. 

Further studies on arterial grafting have been completed and have provided 
information which should increase the incidence of successful operations of this 
type. 

he expanded surgical research program, aimed at improving surgical procedures 

for the correction and alleviation of disorders of the heart and blood vessels, 
has been recently instituted in the clinical center. It is hoped that potentialities 
in this field will be expanded to include defects not presently amenable to surgical 
correction. 


HOW DOES HEART DISEASE DEVELOP IN A COMMUNITY 


As the individual is the patient of the physician or family doctor who can best 
help him, the community is, in a sense, the patient of public health resources. 
The community’s health problems may comprise a grouping of needs which must 
have a grouping of resources to meet them. 

How heart disease develops in a local community is such a grouping of needs. 
It is important for the whole national community to know how, where, when, 
in whom, and why heart disease develops; and many other things, such as what are 
the best techniques for finding it in early stages. 

A study aimed at this very significant aspect of the total heart disease problem, 
and one of interest to every community, is underway at Framingham, Mass. 
There, in cooperation with the town’s health department, physicians, State de- 
partment of health, and State medical society, the National Heart Institute is 
studying this average community with the wholehearted support of several 
thousand of its citizens as volunteer participants. 

Much knowledge of heart disease will be gained from studying this community 
Over a period of time to find out how many people have it, what type they have, 
at what ages it develops, what factors seem to be associated with it, and other 
matters. 

About two-thirds of the adults in this community between the ages of 30 and 
60 have been given a thorough physical examination to determine whether or not 
they have arteriosclerotic or hypertensive heart disease. Persons in the study 
will be given followup examinations every 2 years to accumulate data on how 
heart disease develops. 

This approach is expected to produce a number of significant results. It may 
provide definite information as to which factors or characteristics are present in 
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people who develop heart disease. A byproduet of the study will be the accumu- 
lation of data on incidence and prevalence. A further result will be an appraisal 
of the value and efficiency of various methods and procedures for diagnosing heart 
disease. 

In aiding research and its application, the Congress through the National Heart 
Institute provides complementary and supplementary Federal resources in 4 
strong local, State, and national undertaking against heart disease. In principl 
and as administered, the National Heart Institute serves as a shoulder-to-shoulder 
partner with all others engaged in this concentration of effort. 

Much has been achieved since the mobilization of forces against heart disease 
began, about 5 years ago; and private as well as public organizations are year- 
by-year growing stronger in knowledges, in skills, and in bringing to more and 
more people more and more of the benefits of advancing medical knowledge. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Warr. Senator Thye, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee: The statement which has been submitted for the record 
contains a number of interesting items of progress in the field of heart 
research, and if I may summarize a few of those items, I would like 
to do so. 

Senator Tuyr. Indeed, Doctor. 

Dr. Warr. The major fields of the categorical interests of the 
Heart Institute cover the field of rheumatic heart disease, hyper- 
tension, arteriosclerosis, and a condition we class as heart failure. 
In these fields during the past year there has been quite spectacular 
progress made in all. 

Taking them in the order mentioned, in the rheumatic heart field 
the chief advances have been in improvements in methods of diag- 
nosis. There has been work at the basic level which has developed 
the possibility of antibodies being detected in the blood of a patient 
which would let us determine at an earlier stage the actual develop- 
ment of this disease process. This is in the trial stage. There is an 
opportunity for this finding to develop into an early diagnostic test. 


PREVENTION OF RHEUMATIC HEART DISEASE 


The field where the greatest progress has been made is one that has 
been reported to this committee previously and one in which the 
committee has shown considerable interest. That is in the preven- 
tion of rheumatic heart disease through the use of antibiotics on a 
community basis. The program was described to you last year by 
Dr. Van Slyke in which he reported a statement issued by the Amer- 
ican Heart Association of the National Heart Institute, and which 
had been publicized by various medical associations. 

I thought you might be interested in a magazine that just came to 
me this month—in fact, a week ago—by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which is their popular publication Today’s Health. In it is 
a feature article telling about the activities of this rheumatic fever 
prevention program. It is an article which describes how a com- 
munity has organized with the medical profession, with the Public 
Health Service, with all of the different service organizations working 
together. 

Senator Tyr. Did they take any community, or one specific 
community? 

Dr. Warr. One specific community, Youngstown, Ohio. It is an 
article which I think you and the members of the committee may 
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find interesting. It summarizes the fact that this is a program which 
is underway, which is actually bringing about a reduction of rheumatic 
heart disease in this community. 

This is going on in other areas and is in other stages of develop- 
ment in different parts of the country, but it is a program of actual 
prevention of one of the forms of heart disease that is underway 
now. 

USE OF ANTIBIOTICS ON COMMUNITY BASIS 


Senator Tuyz. Who were responsible for the development of the 
specific activity? Did someone organize a committee? Did they 
establish a new hospital for the rheumatic heart ailment study, or 
how did this come about? 

Dr. Warr. It began with the finding that infection with strepto- 
coccal organisms may lead to rheumatic heart disease. ‘Then when 
the development of antibiotics led to the prevention of streptococcal 
infection, rheumatic heart disease became preventable. Studies 
were carried out by grantees of the Heart Institute, and by people 
in the armed services. 

It was found that systematic administration of penicillin or sul- 
fonamides in the early stages of streptococcal disease and later by an 
organized prophylactic procedure, the strep infection could be ere 
vented and this in turn would prevent the complication which 1 
rheumatic heart disease. 

As soon as that was found, then test procedures were carried out in 
communities to determine how the physicians in treating their pa- 
tients could actually prevent susceptible individuals from getting 
infected. Then the American Heart Association and the National 
Heart Institute got together with the experts who had done this work, 
and a program was drawn up with all the experts participating as to 
what would be a logical, proper procedure for the physician, for the 
community. This statement was prepared and issued through the 
various medical associations last January, a year ago. From that, 
communities began to organize around this focal point; namely, that 
penicillin, or sulfonamides given to the susceptible individuals would 
actually prevent the recurrence of this disease. 

What is happening now, as we see it, is this growth of community 
participation with the American Medical Association, with the 
American Heart Association, and with all of the interested groups 
taking this one finding and beginning to apply the finding where it 
will do some good; namely, preventing children from getting this 
heart disease. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN GRANTS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Tuyr. What has concerned us here is that as we examine 
the budget during the current year, there was available the $6,843,000 
for grants for research, while for 1955 your request is for $6,400,000 
for the same purpose. This is a reduction of $443,000. This is off- 
set somewhat by the budget i increase for our own direct research, for 
which you ask $288,250 more than is available in the current year. 

So if you could give us first a specific explanation of how muc ‘h you 
propose to continue this heart research on a smaller budget and 
whether this offset by you is for direct research, that is a question 
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we should have absolutely clear. I myself would have been inclined 
to have tried to continue the heart research on no lesser pace than 
we have in the past. If anything, I would like to increase the pace. 
That is my own personal opinion. I see too much of this. 

Dr. Warr. The decrease will mean that there will be a decrease in 
the number of research fellowships, and a reduction in our teaching 
grants, which we can pay. 

Senator Tuye. Numbers, or lesser amounts in each grant? 

Dr. Warr. It will be in the numbers of research grants because the 
amount in the grant is determined by the responsible investigator. 
There will be a reduction in the amount of each teaching grant. 


APPLICATIONS FOR GRANTS 


Senator Tuyz. How many applications have you now for grants 
that you are not able to recognize or award? 

Dr. Warr. I cannot give you the specific number on that because 
there are savings which change this picture from day to day. At the 
last meeting of the Heart Council there were more than 20—these are 
round numbers, but I will give the precise number—of the order of 
magnitude of $250,000 in approved applications which we did not pay 
at this last meeting. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

There are on hand on May 13, 1954, 26 research grant applications, 13 approved 
and 13 pending, which cannot be awarded because of lack of funds. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, $250,000 of approved applications, 
of which you did not have sufficient funds in order to allocate any 
funds? 

Dr. Warr. That is right. There have been some savings since that 
time. At the last count that I had, we have been able to pick up 
about $100,000 of that approved amount. We still do not anticipate 
that savings will be sufficient to pay all approved by the end of this 
year. 

FUNDS FOR DIRECT RESEARCH 


Senator Toyz. What do you propose to do with this $288,250 that 
will be a direct research available to your function? 

Dr. Warr. This is the increase in the operation of the Clinical 
Center, sir. This is the increase going into increasing our heart beds. 
It is beginning to be more complete utilization of the Clinical Center. 

Senator Tuyn. The research will only be expanded to the extent 
you will have more patients there because you will have: more bed 
space available? 

Dr. Wart. That is right. 

Senator Toyz. But from a standpoint of a new research project or 
another research project, that will not be. It will just be that you 
will have more patients you are working with daily. 

Dr. Warr. This increase is directly related to the increased utiliza- 
tion of the Clinical Center itself. 

Senator Tarr. Would you supply the committee with a listing of 
the five hundred odd grants made out of the 1954 appropriations? 

Dr. Warr. I will be glad to do so. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Fellowship awards approved for payment from fiscal year 1954 
institution 


State and institution 
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University of California, Los Angeles.....................--. 
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Traineeship awards approved for payment from fiscal year 1954 funds by State and 
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State 


Grand total 


Alabama: University of Alabama__-. 
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College of Medical Evangelists. _.. 
University of Southern California 


District of Columbia - - 


George Washington University 
District of Columbia Hospital 
Georgetown University 


Georgia: Emory University 
Ilinois.... 
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Research grants approved for payment from fiscal year 1954 funds by State and 


institution 
State and institution 


Grand total 


| University of Alabama 
\rkansas: University of Arkansas 


( | Thia 


University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital 
Highland Alameda County Hospital 
Medical Evangelists College 

Mount Zion Hospital 

Scripps Metabolic Clinic 

University of Southern California 
Stanford University 

California Institute of Technology 
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Research grants approved for payment from fiscal year 1954 funds by State and 
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Research grants approved for payment from fiscal year 1954 funds by State and 
institution—Continued 

























State and institution Number Amount 

PennsylVania....-------------------+ 202 en enn n nn enn nn nn nnn n nnn enn eee n seen neeeeeee 44 $489, 311 
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FIELD OF HYPERTENSION 


Senator Tuyr. I am not certain whether we would print all this 
list, but that will depend upon the size. We will certainly want to 
have the information available. 

Your prepared statement outlines in good fashion some of the 
recent accomplishments in the twenty-odd pages. The question is 
more or less to this effect: If you would supply the subcommittee 
with a brief listing of the results accomplished through the Federal 
grants as well as through the direct research. 

Dr. Warr. Yes, sir. I believe that has been submitted for the 
record earlier, a summary of those. 

Dr. SHannon. That was submitted, Senator. 

Senator Toyz. Dr. Watt, have you anything further you wish to 
add? 

Dr. Warr. I have one item you might be interested in seeing in 
the field of hypertension. We have been working on drugs. One of 
the major advances has been in the field of drug treatment. In the 
Heart Institute the studies have developed a new hypotensive agent. 


44672—5i—-—-68 
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Those are rhododendron leaves. Here is the pure crystalline powder 
which has been obtained from a crude extract from rhododendron. 


RHODODENDRON LEAVES 


Senator Ture. The Indians knew something about the plant. 

Dr. Warr. Information goes back as far as Xenophen when some 
Greek soldiers got poisoned by honey made from rhododendron 
flowers. This particular agent we have isolated is extremely potent. 
A very tiny amount will reduce blood pressure in normal animals. 
We are just beginning to go into the question of using this for clinical 
studies. 

Senator THyer. I read an article on that in the course of the past 
winter and it interested me very much because in our own family we 
had some experience with hypertension. That is the reason why I 
have seen it for a period of 10 or more years acting and what the final 
results were. For that reason, I have a very, very keen interest in 
these questions. I probably would not have understood it as well 
just being a layman in the field if I had not had it as an experience in 
the family. Because of that, I have searched into the question to 
some extent and it captured my imagination when I saw the article. 
That is one reason why I cannot see the justification of a reduction in 
the funds when we are expanding and you have that clinical center 
that is capable of being expanded. 

Therefore, it seems to me additional funds would be more necessary 
than a reduction. 

Have you anything else? 

Dr. Warr. Not unless there are specific questions, sir. It is an 
exciting area and I could go on telling you about a lot of things. 

Senator Ture. Your statement will explain it in detail. 


ARTHRITIS AND Merapouic Disease ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. FLOYD S. DAFT, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES; DR. 
JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL IN- 
STITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; AND ROBERT 
W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DHEW 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Arthritis and metabolic disease activities: For expenses necessary to carry out 


the purposes of the Act relating to arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic diseases, 
[$7,000,000] $7,270,000. 


Extract From Pusiic Heattsa Service Act 
ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTES 


Sec. 431. (a) The Surgeon General shall establish in the Public Health Service 
an institute for research on arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic diseases. and an 
institute for research on neurological diseases (including epilepsy, cerebral palsy, 
and multiple sclerosis) and blindness, and he shall also establish a national ad- 
visory council for each such institute to advise, consult with, and make recommen- 


dations to him with respect to the activities of the institute with which each 
council is concerned. 
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(b) The Surgeon General is authorized with the approval of the Administrator 
to establish in the Public Health Service one or more additional institutes to con- 
duct and support scientific research and professional training relating to the cause, 
prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treatment of other particular diseases or 
groans of diseases (including poliomyelitis and leprosy) whenever the Surgeon Gen- 

ral determines that such action is necessary to effectuate fully the purposes of 
section 301 with respect to such disease or diseases. Any institute established pur- 
suant to this subsection may in like manner be abolished and its functions trans- 
ferred elsewhere in the Public Health Service upon a finding by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral that a separate institute is no longer required for such purposes. In lieu of the 
establishment pursuant to this subsection of an additional institute with respect to 
any disease or diseases, the Surgeon General may expand the functions of any in- 
stitute established under subsection (a) of this section or under any other pro- 
vision of this Act so as to include functions with respect to such disease or diseases 
and to terminate such expansion and transfer the functions given such institute 
elsewhere in the Service upon a finding by the Surgeon General that such expansion 
is no longer necessary. In the case of any such expansion of an existing institute, 
the Surgeon General may change the title thereof so as to reflect its new functions. 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec. 433. (a) Where an institute has been established under this part, the Sur- 
geon General shal! carry out the purposes of section 301 with respect to the conduct 
and support of research relating to the disease or diseases to which the activities of 
the institute are directed (including grants-in-aid for drawing plans, erection of 
buildings, and acquisition of land therefor), through such institute and in coopera- 
tion with the national advisory council established or e xpanded by reason of the 
establishment of such institute. In addition, the Surgeon General is authorized to 
provide training and instruction and establish and maintain traineeships and 
fellowships, in such institute and elsewhere, in matters relating to the diagnosis, 
prevention, and treatment of such disease or diseases with such stipends and allow- 
ances (including travel and subsistence expenses) for trainees and fellows as he 
may deem necessary, and, in addition, provide for such training, instruction, and 
traineeships and for such fellowships through grants to public and other nonprofit 
institutions. The provisions of this subsection shall also be applicable to any 
institute established by any other provision of this Act to the extent that such 
institute does not already have the authority conferred by this subsection. 

(b) Upon the appointment of a national advisory council for an institute estab- 
lished under this part or the expansion of an existing institute pursuant to this part, 
such council shall assume the duties, functions, and powers ef the National Ad- 
visory Health Council with respect to grants-in-aid for research and training 
projects relating to the disease or diseases to which the activities of the institute 
are directed. 

Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate . $7, 000, 000 $7, 270, 000 
Iransferred from “Promotion and further development of 

vocational education, Office of Education,’”’ pursuant to 

Public Law 286 on | namiben SRE cciatehkaneds 
Transferred to “Service and supply fund, Public Health | 

Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law 170_.............- Seebislind el — 16, 600 : - 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate (obligations in- 


curred) 1 cenit en 6, 985, 150 7, 270, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Opers ating expenses, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service’ | 
Direct obligations... ae lemaaunenasean pt $4, 288, 227 1 
Reimbursable obligations ___.__. abe dn sank balel 47, 001 - 
Total obligations_._.- Bi cae ectal i eres] 4, 335, 228 6, 985, 150 7, 270, 000 
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Obligations by activities 












1954 estimate 





1955 estimate 




















Description Change 
Posi- A t 
tions} “moun 
1. Grants for ane and training: 
(a) Research projects. _................-------..|------| $8, 196,000 |_.__._ $3, 152, 000 on 
(5) Research fellowships........................]....._| 175,000 |_____ 150, 000 Tit tee 
(c) Training stipends__......................._].-.-__| 250,000 |... 250, 000 0 
2. oo. (peeninss: 
0 a atten wpsennedinieotisieiectnenl 334 | 3,145,150 | 334] 8,512, 5 
(0) Other direct operations: -” +006, 850 
(1) Review and approval of research 
and training grants 48, 000 6 36, 000 —12, 000 
(2) Administration........------ 2-777 ~" 171,000] 10] 170,000 —1, 000 











Total obligations..............___. 350 | 6,985,150] 350] 7,270,000] +284, 850 


Obligations by objects 


—— ee 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954estimate | 1955 estimate 


















Summary of Personal Services 





































































Tota] number apes Pe no shntrndbngerinnnetieos 354 350 350 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.....__- 8 5 
Average number of all employees_............-.-------.-...-- 313 332 334 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
PUI CRE ions Sadi n ce nbtininn décdnenn ans nctnidee $4, 870 $4, 859 $4, 859 
DPTRGS GEG wa « «rie vin a0n panier samnsansene-enenns GS-7.2 GS-7. GS-7.1 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
BE iin sec anemgnawnccctidunmedsanJsinaths $2, 803 $2, 81 $2, 819 
DIVERS GRE. 6 oon etc nidne bncck sdb iienenncisecns CPC-2.6 CPC-2. CPC-2.6 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions.............. odetpbocvnvienccciunsae $1, 675, 145 $1, 795, $1, 799, 154 
Other positions 48, 707 27, 35, 748 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 4,710 5, 5, 988 
Payment above basic rates...........0-ccccens-0ce-e------ 8, 595 7, 7,000 
Total personal service obligations......................- 1, 737, 157 836, , 847, 840 
Direct Obligations 
OE et NO intiin cep csts to ome annmeeeinaidens tintin sales 1, 698, 362 1, 847, 840 
lay | Ne ea SS, a Fore 25, 529 27, 500 
03 Transportat! ion of things.....-...-.--- 10, 254 7, 180 
04 Communication services. _....... 12, 913 15, 600 
05 Rents and utility services..._........... Fn sseackst dont ncbidesswces 
06 Printing and reproduction 2, 369 8, 000 
07 Other contractual services __- 31,011 22) 600 
Reimbursements to “Operating expenses, National : 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service”’_______. 754, 439 1, 517, 100 
6S Sopeeeeaes melee... 178, 487 205, 510 
OF ectnictnuevhansecnectenapetettal 35, 147 75, 350 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 541, 802 3, 552, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities........__ WO Pneecueabddecaltiche Riats hk 
ee RS ae 3, 450 3,611 
SA ny 4, 293, 818 7, 982, 201 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ..............___ 5, 591 12, 291 
ee SIND ct encntiiinnintrbtnucacncaenbinaled 4, 288, 227 7, 270, 000 








Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


MN re ok ee 
OO i lela tain, siahadiciet 

03 Transportation of things 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials... sosané 
SD iets iediee cddeieatiialinitd cates 


Total obligations paya able out of i ee from 
other accounts__-__- . shibtepmng citable 






47,001 








I a cca ctrerte nant ee 4,335,228 |  6,985,150| 7,270,000 
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Senator Tuy. The next is “Arthritis and metabolic disease activi- 
ties’ for which we have an estimate in the amount of $7,270,000. 
This is an increase of $270,000 over the current year’s appropriation. 
Again I believe it would be well if we just inserted the prepared state- 
ment and then you, Dr. Daft, just proceed to highlight it. We can 
probably not only save a little time but add a little to your prepared 


statement. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Fioyp 8S. Dart, Director, Nationa INsTITUTE 
oF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases was established under the provisions of Public 
Law 692, August 1950. This followed a great upsurge of interest on the part of 
the public and the medical profession in this great group of chronic diseases, 
hitherto a relatively neglected field. The Institute as organized incorporated the 
former Experimental Biology and Medicine Institute, consisting of laboratories of 
biochemistry, nutrition, pathology, pharmacology, physiology, chemistry and 
physical biology—with new areas of research directed specifically against arthritis 
and the metabolic diseases. 

No appropriation was made to activate the new Institute’s programs until 
fiscal year 1952 when a total of $3,989,288 was made available to carry out 
extramural programs of research grants, fellowships and training and to continue 
the previously established programs of basic research. 

Total funds available increased to $4,568,900 in 1953 and to $7,000,000 in 1954. 
This has permitted the Institute to move its program forward to an integrated 
laboratory and clinical investigations program in its own facilities and in university 
laboratories and clinics, and to establish a modest but significant training program. 


INCIDENCE AND ECONOMIC COST OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLIC DISEASES 


The National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases has a broad area 
of responsibility. Our field covers rheumatic diseases, including arthritis, gout, 
rheumatism, and the “collagen diseases,’ etc.; endocrine disorders, including 
diabetes; and other metabolic diseases, such as nutritional deficiencies, diseases 
of the blood, liver, and bone. 


Arthritis and rheumatism 

Incidence and economic cost.—Arthritis, and its related rheumatic diseases, in 
the United States today afflicts, cripples and disables more people, and brings 
pain to more persons than any other chronic disease. The total number of 
victims is approximately 10 million. Of these approximately 1 million are 
permanently disabled. The economic cost to the Nation is well over $700 million 
per year. In our country today 30 million people—one-fifth of the population, 
including the families of arthritics, are affected by the medical, social, and eco- 
nomic aspects of this problem. 

Arthritis, far from being new, is perhaps man’s most ancient affliction. It is 
not just a disease of older people, as some suppose. It strikes people of all ages— 
children and young adults in the prime of life as well as the aged. The manpower 
lost each year in the United States because of arthritis is estimated as equivalent 
to an army of 400,000 unable to work at any time. In addition to the cost of 
medical care and relief allowances over half a billion dollars a year is lost in 
wages and salaries by victims of the disease. Arthritis brings with it not only 
pain and crippling, but impoverishment to many of its victims. It is estimated 
that the Federal Government loses each year $77 million in income taxes because 
of the wage earners unable to work. 


Diabetes 

Incidence and economic cost.—In 1952 approximately 25,000 persons died as a 
direct result of diabetes. Perhaps an additional 25,000 died as an indirect result, 
succumbing to complications of the disease, chiefly diseases of the heart and cir- 
culation. It is estimated that more than 2 million individuals in the United 
States, or between 1 and 2 persons out of each 100, have this serious disease and 
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the rate is slowly increasing. It 1s estimated that 368,000 life-years were lost in 
1952 owing to premature death from diabetes. Of these, 100,000 were in the most 
productive period of life—the ages between 15 and 65. 

Diabetes constitutes a considerable portion of the medical-care problem in this 
country. In 1952 about $1 million was paid to veterans suffering from diabetes. 
For the 2 million diabetics in the United States it is believed that $150 million 
above normal living costs are required for medical care, not including costs of 
hospitalization and expenses resulting from complications. 


PUBLIC INTERST STIMULATES ACTION AND A PROGRAM 


Arthritis and rheumatism.—In the short 5 years since 1948 more progress has 
been made in the field of arthritis and rheumatism than in any previous generation. 

As a voluntary health agency, the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation has, 
since 1948, aided tremendously in bringing about a much greater public under- 
standing of the problems of arthritis, stimulated greater interest and activity in 
research and patient care, and has been part and parcel of the great expansion of 
effort which has taken place in this area. 

Arthritis research received a mighty boost in 1949 with the discovery of the 
beneficial effects of cortisone and ACTH upon arthritis. Public interest and 
hope for a new and better day for suffering arthritics were fired to new highs by 
the news; the medical profession found itself with new and powerful tools with 
which to relieve suffering; and medical research scientists recognized that new 
concepts and new pathways of research had been opened up with the demonstra- 
tion that hormonal balance and metabolism might be most important factors in 
the causation and evolution of arthritis. 

Diabetes.—Since the discovery of insulin in 1922 research in diabetes has been 
progressing steadily, increasing our knowledge and understanding of the disease 
and adding many essential building blocks necessary to the eventual solution of 
the problem. 

The American Diabetes Association was organized in 1940 by a group of 
physicians interested in the treatment, clinical investigation, and basic research 
pertaining to the problem of diabetes. Although it and its 1,800 members have 
wide interests, it is not a voluntary health agency and is not engaged in public 
fund raising. Its objectives are professional, patient and public education, and 
medical research. 

The Institute—The National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
was established in 1959. Months of careful study of the health needs of the 
country by the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce led to the 
passage on August 15 of that year of the Omnibus Medical Research Act, Public 
Law 692, authorizing the establishment of the Institute. 

Thus it was that in late 1950 a nationwide program was on its way at last, 
facing up to many of the most challenging problems in medical research. The 
share of this program for which the National Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases is responsible has five parts: 

(1) To pursue important leads which promise improvements in the treatment 
and rehabilitation of patients with arthritis, diabetes and other metabolic di- 
seases, (2) to support and stimulate a nationwide research program in these 
fields, (3) to assist in bridging the gap between the gaining of new knowledge 
in these fields and its application (by means of training programs which should 
provide adequate facilities and opportunities for training medical and supporting 
personnel at all levels), (4) to increase the numbers of qualified investigators 
in these areas through our research fellowship program, and (5) to develop and 
encourage basic research in metabolism as a future guide to studies in metabolic 
diseases. 

RHEUMATIC DISEASES 
What are they? 


Rheumatic disease is usually characterized by aches and pains in joints and 
muscles, often resulting in stiffening and swelling of affected joints. This family 
of diseases is composed of several members, each with its own distinctive charac- 
ter. First and foremost is rheumatoid arthritis, perhaps the cruelest of them all. 
It is a chronic disease that frequently lasts a lifetime. It is a crippler, for which 
there is no known cause or cure. Another of these diseases is osteoarthritis, 
otherwise known as degenerative joint disease. This type results largely from 
aging and from wear and tear of the joint structures. It afflicts people past 
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middle age. It occurs in multiple joints and in the spine with greater or lesser 
symptoms in all persons who live long enough. There is, as yet, no effective 
means of arresting this degenerative process in the joints. Still another group of 
rheumatic victims suffer from nonarticular rheumatism, or disorders of the 
muscles, bursae, ligaments, tendons, or other tissues. 

Finally, there is a group of serious and often fatal disorders known as collagen 
diseases (lupus erythematosus disseminatus, polyarteritis nodosa, scleroderma). 
In these cases the connective tissue which constitutes the supporting structures 
or framework of the body is attacked, inflamed and often destroyed. The cause 


is again unknown and the cure as yet undiscovered. 


What are the new leads? 


In 1949 it was found that cortisone, a hormone of the adrenal gland, would 
dramatically relieve rheumatoid arthritis. This discovery offered a most promis- 
ing avenue of approach to the treatment of certain rheumatic diseases. Drugs 
and therapeutic measures of value were available before this discovery was made 
but none offered such dramatic promise as does cortisone and the related pituitary 
hormone, ACTH. Neither these nor other drugs can be regarded as curative, 
but they have brought relief to thousands of sufferers and have contributed 
greatly to their rehabilitation. The discovery of their activity has also provided 
a key to the effective control of the worst forms of arthritis. Equally important, 
it has broadened the field of research by indicating that hormonal imbalance and 
errors of metabolism may be most important factors in the causation and develop- 
ment not only of this but of other diseases. 


What are the research opportunities? 

The opportunities for research in the field of rheumatic diseases are now great 
and the vigorous prosecution of available leads should yield results of immeasur- 
able value. Since stimulation of the adrenal by injection of ACTH or adminis- 
tration of the adrenal hormone, cortisone, dramatically relieves symptoms of 
rheumatoid arthritis, it appears probable that abnormalities of the pituitary and 
adrenal glands exist in arthritic patients. Satisfactory methods are being de- 
veloped for the determination of cortisone and other adrenal and pituitary hor- 
mones in blood and urine. Contributions to progress in this field have been 
made both through our research grants program and in our laboratories at 
Bethesda. These studies will be actively pursued. 

Much more needs to be known about the causes and the development of this 
group of diseases. One approach is through careful studies of representative seg- 
ments of the population. Such studies are now underway, supported in large 
measure by our grants program. 

One of the serious difficulties in rheumatoid arthritis has been the lack of a 
specific diagnostic test which is simple and reliable. Work is now in progress 
in our laboratories on a serological test which gives promise of being as specific 
for rheumatoid arthritis as the Wassermann test is for syphilis. We are also 
attempting to isolate and identify the substance in the patient’s serum responsible 
for positive reactions. 

Another promising field of investigation is the study of errors of metabolism 
which occur in certain rheumatic diseases. For example, in gout there is an 
excessive amount of uric acid in the tissues and blood. The excess frequently 
amounts to as much as 10 to 20 times that found in the body of a normal person. 
The evidence accumulated in recent years indicates that some gouty individuals 
produce more uric acid than normal individuals and that the cause of the increase 
in the tissues therefore is not due to faulty elimination alone. Work is in active 
progress in our laboratories to determine more precisely the nature of the metabolic 
error in this disease. With this information it should be possible to devise cor- 
rective measures. 

In most of the rheumatic diseases there are abnormalities of the connective 
tissues of the body. A more complete delineation of these abnormalities is of 
basic importance to our understanding of the development of these diseases. 
Work in this area is being supported through research grants and in our own 
laboratories at Bethesda. 

Radioactive cortisone and hydrocortisone have been prepared and are now 
being utilized in studies in our laboratories and through research grants. These 
studies are designed to answer questions concerning the mechanism of action of 
these adrenal hormones. They will be traced throughout the body by means of 
their radioactivity. 
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DIABETES 
What is it? 

Diabetes is a complex metabolic disturbance in which insulin is either inade- 
quately produced or its action inhibited. Since insulin is necessary for the utiliza- 
tion of sugar to produce energy, unused sugar collects in the blood and is excreted 
in the urine. 

Uncontrolled diabetes may progress rapidiy to diabetic coma and death. In 
addition, secondary complications such as coronary thrombosis, disabling nerve 
lesions, arteriosclerotic degenerative disease, kidney disease, gangrene of extremi- 
ties and blindness may result. 

Diabetes is most commonly found in persons over 40 years of age, in those who 
are overweight, or in those who have a history of diabetes in their family. Dia- 
betes in children is not uncommon; in one clinic alone 360 diabetic children are 
being studied. Because mild diabetes does not necessarily produce symptoms 
recognizable to the patient, it may be present for some time before it is discovered. 
Usually the disease becomes serious when the diabetic does not know of his 
condition or when, once knowing, he allows himself to become careless and his 
condition to get out of control. 


What have been the advances in diabetes? 


The modern attack on diabetes begins with the discovery of insulin, a hormone 
derived from the pancreas, in 1922. Since that time new forms of the hormone 
have been developed which permit, in most cases, a single injection of insulin 
each day instead of the 2 to 4 which were formerly necessary. 

Recently, other important advances have been made. One stumbling block, 
for example, has been the lack of a method of measuring insulin in blood and 
body fluids. Such a method has been developed recently in our laboratory at 
Bethesda. It wiil measure accurately 3 one-millionths of a unit of insulin in blood. 
It is now being applied in studies in the Clinical Center in an attempt to answer 
such fundamental questions as the cause of diabetes, the mode of action of insulin, 
and the reason for resistance of some patients to insulin. 


What are the current research leads? 


The problem of the mode of action of insulin is being attacked from several 
angles. Radioactive insulin has been prepared. One location in muscle tissue 
where part of its action presumably takes place has been identified. Its further 
distribution throughout the body is under investigation. 

The problem of the prevention of complications such as blindness, coronary 
artery diseases, etc., is being actively studied in several laboratories supported 
by our research grants programs. Some of these studies are in humans and others 
in diabetic animals. It is hoped that such studies will lead to methods of preven- 
tion of complications, even though the diabetes may persist. 

Finally, the importance of developing better means of identifying patients in 
the earliest stages of diabetes, or better still, identification of susceptible people 
before they have the disease cannot be overstressed. Progress has been made in 
this area and further studies are being actively pursued. Then comes the appli- 
cation of these tests as a public health measure, an area where more effort is needed. 


OTHER METABOLIC DISEASES 
What are they? 


Metabolism is the series of biochemical processes in the body by which food is 
assimilated and used for all necessary purposes, including the building of bone 
and muscle during growth, the performance of work and the maintenance of 
all body functions. Metabolic diseases may be defined as those which are 
caused by metabolic errors, defects, or deficiencies. 

At least three great classes of compounds are involved in the control of metab- 
olism—the hormones, the enzymes and the vitamins. For example, diabetics 
cannot metabolize sugar properly because insulin, a hormone of the pancreas, 
is lacking or does not function properly. Enzymes are involved in practically 
all body processes. The vitamins frequently occur as coenzymes, necessary for 
many enzymatic processes. 

As in arthritis and diabetes, the causes of many of these diseases are obscure. 
But, as their various processes have to do with biochemical, physiological and 
endocr‘nological abnormalities, investigations in these basic fields are important 
to our understanding of them. 

Diseases of children—A number of studies are being conducted on metabolic 
diseases of infants and children which do not affect our adult population. Among 
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the diseases being actively attacked is lipoid nephrosis, a kidney disease, which 
was considered almost invariably fatal a few years ego. It has been shown 
recently that cortisone may be beneficial to the young victims of nephrosis. It 
is hoped that further work now in progress in following up this lead may throw 
additional light on the cause and treatment of this malady. 

Mucoviscidosis is a disease of infancy and childhood, recognized only since about 
1940, which has been considered uniformly fatal. That it is not as rare as pre- 
viously considered is indicated by the fact that in two clinics alone over 100 new 
cases per year are discovered, These unfortunate children waste away due to 
inability to utilize their food. At first it was thought to be due to insufficient 
function of the pancreas, but is now known to be a generalized disease, affecting 
all mucous secreting glands. It has also been found that in certain cases, if 
discovered early enough, a fatal outcome can be avoided. A grantee has devised 
a delicate test which is helpful! in detecting early cases. This discovery opens 
up new possibilities for research on this disease. 

An important and dramatic approach to a better understanding of the rela- 
tionship between metabolism and mental deterioration has been developed by a 
group of investigators supported by a National Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Disease grant. Phenylpyruvie oligophrenia is an hereditary disease of 
children which results in imbecility and has long been considered incurable. 
Working on the assumption that the disease was a metabolic disorder, these 
investigators, treating young patients in whom the disease had progressed to the 
point of mental deterioration, were able, by proper dietary control, to reduce to 
normal levels the excessive amounts of breakdown materials which appear in 
their urine. Most important, in the one case reaching them wherein the diag- 
nosis had been made early enough, before mental deterioration had begun, the 
child was placed upon the specified diet and, after 6 months, has not yet shown 
signs of the mental deterioration which ordinarily would have taken place. If 
this pioneer experiment can be duplicated in additional patients another import- 
ant milestone in metabolic research will have been reached. 

Growth hormone abnormalities—Growth hormone has been shown by investi- 
gators in our Institute to have a profound effect on the production of collagen 
an important constituent of connective tissue. In certain endocrine imbalances, 
such as thyroid insufficiency (hypothyroidism), it is produced at a faster rate 
than all other proteins. This has a very practical importance since abnormalities 
of connective tissues are known to be present in the rehumatic diseases. The 
availability of growth hormone in pure form now permits a definitive study of the 
relationship between it and arthritis. This is now under study in our own and 
other laboratories. 

Thrombocytopenic purpura.—Our investigators are making progress in an 
attempt to determine the nature of certain unknown causes of thrombocytopenic 
purpura, a disease wherein there is spontaneous internal bleeding due to inability 
of the afflicted person’s blood to perform its norma! clotting action. 

Observing that transfusion of whole blood or plasma from patients with the 
disease to normal persons resulted in a reduction of the platelet count in the 
normal person’s blood, these investigators have determined that an agent, prob- 
ably a protein antibody, exists in the diseased person’s blood which effectively 
immunizes it from the normal clotting influence of his own blood’s platelets. 
This agent, or antibody, continues this action destroying platelets in the blood 
of the normal person, following transfusion. 

Attempts are now being made to define and clarify the diverse types of platelets 
in the blood of man. It is now apparent that probably eight different types exist. 
An in vitro test has been devised for detecting platelet agglutinins, and the study 
is being continued. 

Liver disease.—Patients with liver cirrhosis accumulate large amounts of fluid 
in their abdominal cavities. This fluid, rich in protein, must be removed periodi- 
cally. This places a great strain on the damaged liver since the lost protein must 
be replaced. Investigators in the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases, by use of a low salt diet, have prevented or decreased this accumulation 
of fluid. This treatment in many instances has led to rehabilitation of patients. 

Massive necrosis of the liver—the dying off of cells in large areas of that vital 
organ—has been subjected to intensive research in the laboratories of the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. Our investigations have shown 
that deficiencies of three dietary factors simultaneously are involved. These 
factors are certain amino acids (building blocks of proteins), vitamin E and a 
new factor which is as yet to be identified. Isolation of this new factor is in 


progress. 
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TRAINED MANPOWER 


Despite many gaps in our knowledge more is now known about rheumatic and 
metabolic diseases than is being applied in practice. A major reason is the 
shortage of well-trained clinicians. There are, for example, only 800 members 
of the American Rheumatism Association, the only professional organization 
with special interests in this area. There is a crying need for additional physicians 
trained in the modern concepts of the diagnosis. treatment and rehabilitation of 
patients with arthritis, other rheumatic diseases, and the metabolic diseases. 
Such a need can be but partially met by training programs such as that now 
available from the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

There is not only a dearth of physicians trained in the field, but the supply of 
qualified research personnel is inadequate relative to the importance of the disease. 
While we are in the process of supplying more adequate support to those now 
trained for research in all aspects of the rheumatic and other metabolic diseases, 
we must simultaneously take measures to expand the total research capacity of 
the Nation in this field. The number of centers capable of doing research in 
arthritis and rheumatic diseases can be expanded. The major objective in 
expanding research capacity is to increase the number of investigators interested 
in or trained in research in this field. The research fellowships program is proving 
to be of assistance in the production of competent research workers, but the out- 
side demand far exceeds the available funds. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


Our broad-scale attack on arthritis and the metabolic diseases, fully organized 
for only 3 years, has brought about tremendous advances in our knowledge of, 
interest in, and ability to do something about this group of vicious, disabling 
diseases. Only now, after centuries of neglect, is real progress being made. 
Although these diseases annually afflict millions of our citizens it has not been 
recognized until recently that they pose a medico-socio-economic problem of the 
first magnitude. 

We are now at the point where the future holds promise of great gains; at the 
point where the momentum gained within the past few years may be applied with 
greatest effect to bring out early answers to the problems which still block the 
discoveries which will solve the ultimate problems. 

The goals are not within easy reach, but they are far closer than they were only 
5 years ago. There is every reason to believe that, profiting from, and building 
upon the progress made to date, our movement toward the final answers will be 
accelerated, if the current amount of pressure can be maintained. 

No feeling of complacency is justified, for the sum total of our knowledge, 
while considerable, still has grievous gaps. But, based certainly upon past 
achievement, upon the rising tide of public interest and support, and upon the 
broadening base of fundamental knowledge which is accumulating, optimism 
most certainly is justified, and most certainly does exist. 


FIELD OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Dr. Darr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The field of responsibility of this Institute, as you know, is the 
rheumatic diseases, including rheumatoid arthritis, osteoarthritis, 
rheumatism, gout, and the so-called collagen diseases, in addition to 
the metabolic diseases, including diabetes, the deficiency diseases, and 
a number of others which we will discuss a little bit if we may as we 
go along. 

I would like to tell you just a little about the advances which we 
have made in this field, what has been possible because of the support 
of this committee. 

I think there are some very interesting things in the field of diabetes 
which I would like to tell you about. 1 might start however with the 
field of arthritis. I have a few charts here which I would like to 
show you. 
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CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTORY TO DISEASE 


Dr. Darr. I do not believe there is any information that fatigue 
and worry do aggravate the disease. Some of the circumstances, of 
course, which seem to be contributory in some cases is excessive weight 
and the wrong diet. If we know early enough that there is a pre- 
diabetic condition, and we are getting very much more information 
today which helps us in diagnosing an early diabetic or even a pre- 
diabetic condition, then the diet can be so modified and insulin can 
be used to take the load off the pancreas during a critical period, which 
will help us in preventing the onset of this disease. 

The conditions I am giving are not only the things which bring on 
the disease. Another condition which sometimes brings on diabetes 
is pregnancy. Very frequently during pregnancy there will be an 
increase in the level of blood sugar, and sometimes it goes on to 
diabetes during pregnancy. If the mother during this period can be 
helped with a little insulin, there are investigations which indicate 
that in many cases not only will the complications be prevented with 
the children—sometimes stillbirth and sometimes certain abnormali- 
ties—but also it may prevent the diabetes in the mother. 

Senator Toye. You go right ahead. 


ARTHRITIS 


Dr. Darr. As you know, the discovery of the new drugs cortisone 
and ACTH and the very remarkable effect of these drugs in rheuma- 
toid arthritis was dicsovered at the Mayo Clinic in Minnesota by 
Dr. Kendall and Dr. Hench. Quite early in the use of these drugs it 
was found that they had some rather undesirable side effects. It 
became necessary immediately to find out more about the use of these 
drugs, about the dosage, in what diseases they should be used, how 
long the dosage should be continued, what were the complications 
that we had to look for, when the drug would have to be discontinued, 
however reluctantly. 

So there have been studies along this line. Due to the support of 
this committee, we have been able to make rapid progress in this field. 

Senator Tuyn. If you will take the other diabetic question up first, 
Doctor, then you may go back to this when Senator Robertson comes 
in, because I must leave shortly. 


DIABETES 


Dr. Darr. Advances in the field of diabetes have been mostly along 
three lines. There has been progress in researches leading to informa- 
tion concerning the cause of the disease. That, of course, is one of 
our very most important questions which is not answered yet, and 
that is, what is the cause of diabetes? Further, what are the circum- 
stances under which the disease develops, not merely the cause, but 
what are the things which bring on an attack of diabetes? 

Senator Tuyen. Is it fatigue, excessive fatigue, or excessive mental 
weariness that brings it on? Have you been able to develop it to 
that extent of knowing where either fatigue or worry could aggravate 
it? 
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It has been found, also, by one of our grantees that you can get 
some information concerning a tendency to develop diabetes by the 
fact that the babies in such a family are usually a little heavier. When 
this condition exists, it is a danger sign and again you can take pre- 
cautions both in regard to insulin and in regard to diet in order to 

revent the onset of the disease. A great deal of the effort today is 

eing spent in the field of early detection of diabetes. As I mentioned, 
either the detection in the very early stage or even before the condi- 
tion actually develops is most important. 


UNDISCOVERED DIABETICS 


We have about a million diabetics which are known and about 
another million which we know to exist in the population but which 
have not been discovered as yet. By sampling a small portion of 
the population, we were able to show there were about twice as many 
diabetics as we had known about. That is extremely important 
because most of the trouble in diabetes comes from either the fact 
that it is not known to the person who has the diabetes or else it is not 
properly controlled. When we control diabetes with diet and with 
insulin, we can prevent most of the complications. 

The work in detection of diabetes has been done very largely by 
another bureau of the Public Health Service. That is the Division of 
Chronic Disease, from whom I believe you have heard testimony. 
They were the pioneers in the early detection of diabetes. Today 
that has been taken up by other organizations. 

The American Diabetic Association also is doing work in the field, 
as is the American Medical Association. But the definitive pioneer 
work in this field was done by the Division of Chronic Disease in our 
Bureau of State Services. I think they have done a magnificent job. 

We are entering into this area only through our research grants 
program, entirely in a research way. 

Senator Tayr. Does your research activity work in the field of 
developing the insulin, or do you just work on the disease in the body? 

Dr. Darr. The work in our institute at the present time—well, we 
might divide it between two groups, the direct research work in our 
own institute and the research work which is supported by research 
grants. 


TEST FOR INSULIN IN BODY FLUIDS 






In our intramural research—that is, the work which is done at 
Bethesda—we are putting a very great emphasis today on a new test 
for insulin in body fluids, particularly in the blood. If it is possible 
to develop such a test, which is very sensitive and very accurate, 
I honestly do not believe that any discovery could have greater 
influence on the development of our fight against diabetes. It will 
help us to understand the cause of the disease. Through understand- 
ing the cause of the disease, we will be able to do a great deal more 
in combating the disease. 

This is a very difficult field. This has been attempted a great many 
times in the past unsuccessfully. Dr. Anderson and her associates 
have made real progress in the field. It has been heartbreaking at 
times. There have been setbacks. They have run into difficulty both 
on the sensitivity and on the individual variations between animals. 
Nevertheless, they are making very real progress. 
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NEED FOR MORE FUNDS 


Senator Toyz. Do they need greater facilities and more money? 
Would that aid them in their research activities? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir, it undoubtedly would. We have been taking 
some from other areas, as much as we could. 

Senator Taye. You mean funds in order to permit them to have the 
money? 

Dr. Darr. That is right. We have done that as far as we could. 

Senator Turn. Then if in the event you were to suffer this reduc- 
tion of $270,000, or rather, if you were to suffer a reduction in this 
particular item or in the appropriations, then you would have to cur- 
tail in some other field? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir. This reduction is mostly in our grant and our 
fellowship money. 


REDUCTION IN FELLOWSHIP AND GRANT FUNDS 


Senator Ture. I notice here you have a slight reduction, or $44,000, 
in grants for research and a $25,000 reduction in your fellowship. 

Dr. Darr. That is correct. Those certainly will reduce the amount 
of work which can be done in those areas. 

Senator Tirye. This is not your recommendation, this is the so- 
called Budget Bureau’s final decision on these figures; is it not? 

Dr. Darr. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. You recommended other than this? You are free 
to answer my question without being at variance with the Budget 
Bureau. 

REQUEST TO BUDGET BUREAU 


Dr. Darr. Thank you, Senator. I think I might answer that 
in two parts, if I may. One is the actual request which went down 
to the Budget Bureau which, of course, was predicated somewhat on 
the necessity for economy. That request actually was only $100,000 
more than the President’s budget. It was $7,377,000. The second 
part is the needs in the field. Now I am very much aware of the 
needs in all three areas which I have mentioned as the responsibility 
of this Institute, one of them being in the field of diabetes. I think 
there is a very real need there. 

Senator Taye. How much money is being allocated to that par- 
ticular research activity? Have you got it broken down? 

Dr. Darr. The research activity in diabetes is in the neighborhood 
of $450,000. 

Senator Tuyr. And you feel that you could go further afield and 
increase the research activities if you had more money? 

Dr. Darr. I am certain we could. 

Senator Ture. Do you have any fellowship students in that 
particular field, or are they general? 

Dr. Darr. No. We have both traineeships and fellowships in the 
field. We have 19 trainees in the field of diabetes. These are physi- 
cians who are being trained to be better clinicians in that field. We 
also have a number of research fellows who are working in this field. 

Our fiscal year is not quite over yet. Not all of the fellowships 
have been awarded. Therefore, I do not have an exact number of 
fellows yet, but of the trainees it is either 18 or 19—19, I believe. 
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One very important area in developing the field of diabetes is to 
develop the general field of metabolism. Diabetes is what we call a 
metabolic disease. Metabolism is the process in the body by which 
food is assimilated and turned to all useful purposes. ‘Those purposes 


include growth of bone and muscle. They include the repair of cells 
when they wear out. 


EFFECT OF INSULIN ON METABOLISM 


Senator Tuye. Up until you had discovered insulin, it was almost an 
impossibility to keep the food in balance with the necessary body 
needs for growth as well as to keep it free of the excess sugars? 

Dr. Darr. That is very true, Senator. 

Senator THye. So prior to the time that insulin was discovered, it 
was almost fatal with a child in the early ages like 1, 2, or 3 years of 
age? 

Dr. Darr. Fatalities were very much greater. The only thing 
they could do at that time was to control it by diet. 
important still, as you know. 

Senator Tayr. Definitely, but I mean from a standpoint of that 
child, while you had to have sufficient food for body growth as well as 
for the energy requirements, to keep that in balance was almost the 
impossible thing with a child whom you could not convince of the 
need to control his appetite or his reaching for food if the food were 
made available either in fruits or otherwise. 

Dr. SHanNnon. One of the points that might be brought out here, 
too, is that diabetes in a young child is usually of a very severe order. 
One does not meet with mild diabetes in childhood. So I think your 
statement that it was almost impossible to satisfy growth and energy 


requirements needs no modification except to take the “almost” 
out. It is impossible. 


Diet is very 


DIABETES IN CHILDREN 


Senator Tuye. Last fall I was down at Rochester and I noticed 
two or three children afflicted with diabetes. I had a few meals 
there in the hotel where these children were. It was the most pitiful 
thing to watch those children beg for food as they sat there at the 
table. Even in this day when you have insulin, yet that child did 
not have the understanding that it should deny itself. It is bad 
enough with an adult but a thousand times worse with a child who 
cannot reason this thing out. It is just one of these questions which 
if dollars and cents could be of any benefit in the field of research, I 
do not see there is any economy in slowing it up by a reduction in 
funds. 


You were on the cortisone drug when you left that aside for the 
time being. Let’s take that up now. 


CORTISONE THERAPY 


Dr, Darr. You will probably remember that through the interest 
and support of this committee and the companion committee in the 
House a considerable sum of money was appropriated to study these 
new drugs. Without that the advances would have been extremely 
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slow in this field. Due to the fact that we had vour support, we were 
able to undertake studies immediately and make very rapid progress 
in evaluating these drugs. I would like to present one study which 
has been made in this field. This concerns a group of 58 patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis who have had prolonged cortisone therapy; 
that is, for 1 to 3 years. 

You see that 17 of these were bedridden when they came in. That 
has been decreased to two by the use of cortisone. Eleven were semi- 
ambulatory. That has been decreased to four. So the ambulatory 
patients have increased in this group of 58 from 30 to 52, an increase 
of 22 ambulatory patients. 

Thirty-one were not self-sufficient when the treatment was started. 
Now only six have not responded sufficiently to be self-sufficient. 
The unemployment figures, I think, are quite striking. There were 
45 of the 58 who were totally unemployable. Now only 11 are 
unemployable. The change has been that 15 instead of 6 are employed 
part time and 32 instead of 7 now can be employed full time. 

Before the discovery of cortisone, we did have other drugs which 
were of considerable value in this field. They were not of as great 
value, but they were of value. This is a comparison between these 
same 58 patients who were given the cortisone from | to 3 years and 
250 patients who were treated by the standard method—aspirin, bed 
rest, and so forth. You will see that in each of the desirable features 
cortisone has been better than the standard treatment. ‘T’wenty- 
three percent have had a complete remission as against 15 percent 
with the standard treatment. Twenty-eight percent additional have 
had a major improvement as against 17 percent of those given the 
standard treatment. 

In minor improvement there was another increase in the figures. 
So that as a total there was only 6 percent of those treated with 
cortisone which had no improvement or became worse, while with 
the older standard methods of treatment 47 percent were in that 
category. In other words, 94 percent have improved to some degree 
as against 53 percent. 

It is estimated today that with the newer drugs, with our know- 
ledge about their use, that 75 percent of the crippling of arthritis 
could be prevented. In order to do this, it is necessary to start 
treating these patients in the early stages of the disease; and they 
must be treated by people who are properly trained, of which we 
have an insufficient number. But that is what is possible with the 
newer drugs. 

TREATMENT OF ARTHRITIS 


I did want to present to you just one single case. ‘This is of a young 
girl 10 years old who developed a fulminating type of arthritis. ‘This 
shows her picture when she came into the clinic. This is a plastic 
cast of her hand showing the deformities which were beginning. She 
was unable to take a single step forward. She was very seriously ill 
at the time she came in. She could not raise herself from the bed. 
She could not raise herself from a sitting position in a chair. 

Cortisone therapy was instituted and was continued for about 18 
months. At the end of 18 months this 10-year old girl had completely 
recovered. You will see the deformities had completely disappeared 
from her hand. That was in 1951. Since then, for over 3 years 
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cortisone treatment has been discontinued. Despite that, there has 
been no return of the disease. She is attending high school every day, 
has no physical deformities. This is only a single case, of course. 

Senator Tuyx. No physical deformity, no stiffness of the joints, and 
she can take an active, normal part in all the activities of the high 
school? 

Dr. Darr. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. It is too bad this could not be reflected on the 
record, the photograph of the girl prior to the time she received 
treatment and then the photograph of the girl after she had the 
treatment, as well as the appearance of her hand. That, of course, 
the record cannot reflect, but it is unbelievable that this child shown 
before the treatment with the drawn expression on the face and then 
that deformed hand, and then that cheerful face showing after the 
treatment and that perfectly normal hand. 

Senator, I am going to leave you the chairmanship. I am very 
happy you arrived. It has been a most interesting discussion all 
morning. I regret that I must leave, but I must. So from here it 
is your meeting, Senator. 


OBJECTION TO CORTISONE TREATMENT 


Senator Roperrson (presiding). Why is it that cortisone treatment 
has been questioned? 

Dr. Darr. Cortisone treatment has been questioned because there 
are some side effects which are bad. It has been necessary to learn 
how to use the drug, and it has not always been used by people who 
knew how to use it. But it is estimated today, Senator, that 75 
percent of the crippling of arthritis could be prevented by the use of 
cortisone and other drugs. 

Senator Rospgertson. What is the latest considered opinion of the 
American Medical Association with respect to cortisone? 

Dr. Darr. I believe that there is no authority in the field who would 
deny the value of these drugs. There is a difference of opinion as to 
exactly how great that value is. There are some people who will 
stress the value of the drugs that we had before cortisone. I am in- 
fluenced by our expert in the field, who is Dr. Bunim, who came to us 
from the New York University School of Medicine where he conducted 
an arthritis clinic. 

Senator Ropertson. Is it possible for the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Disease to reach an area of agreement with 
the private medical societies with respect to the use of cortisone? 

Dr. Darr. I believe that agreement is here today. I do not be- 
lieve any private medical society would object to the use of cortisone 
in its place. It must be used properly. 

Senator Ropertson. Just what is the opinion of the private medi- 
cal societies on this subject? 

Dr. SHannon. It is a very valuable drug. They make that as a 
flat statement, sir. 

Senator Roperrson. What limitations as to its use do they recom- 
mend? 

Dr. Dart. Certainly experts in the field would recommend that 
inpatients who have a bad result from cortisone, the drug should be 
discontinued. 
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Senator Ropertson. Is there any way to tell in advance whether 
the results are going to be good or bad? 

Dr. Darr. Unfortunately, no. 

Senator Roperrson. Do I understand that in your opinion they 
are good in 75 percent and bad in the other 25 percent? 

Dr. Darr. In the other 25 percent, we have to discontinue. 

Senator Ropertson. After you use the drug and find the effect is 
bad, how bad is the effect? 

Dr. Darr. The effect varies, but in good hands it is very fleeting. 
There is no bad effect which persists. As soon as they see there is a 
bad effect, they immediately discontinue the drug. 

Senator Rospertson. Have there been instances in which cortisone 
produced a permanent bad effect? 

Dr. Darr. There have been no permanent bad effects from cortisone 
itself that I know of. 

Senator Rospertson. Will it cause heart trouble where it did not 
exist before? 

Dr. Darr. It has caused temporary hypertension, high blood pres- 
sure, but that immediately stops as soon as the cortisone is dise 
continued. It is not a permanent effect. 


EXTENT OF USE OF CORTISONE 


Senator Roperrson. Who at the present time is using cortisone? 
[s it just the Government hospitals or do private hospitals use it? 
What is the overall picture on the program of the use of cortisone? 

Dr. Dart. I know of no rheumatclogist today who is not using 
cortisone. Every single one is using it in a selected group of cases. 
Very frequently the conservative physician, such as a Dr. Bunim, 
who is with us, will start out with treatment of aspirin, bed rest. 
If that is suffic ient, he does not resort to cortisone. But in all cases 
where another drug is needed, he does use cortisone with very fine 
results. That is the experience, I believe, sir, of every expert in 
rheumatology. 

INFLAMMATORY RHEUMATISM 


Senator Rosertson. In your prepared statement have you dis- 
cussed inflammatory rheumatism? 

Dr. Darr. No, sir. We have discussed only rheumatoid arthritis. 

Senator Rosertson. Does inflammatory rheumatism come under 
the general heading of arthritis and metabolic diseases? 

Dr. Darr. Yes, sir. We consider when we say “arthritis,” we 
mean all of the rheumatoid diseases, which includes rheumatism of 
the muscles and other nonarticular diseases. 

Senator Rosrertson. Fifty years ago rheumatism killed one-half 
of the patients and left many of the others who did not die with a bad 
heart condition. What has been done to control that disease? 

Dr. Darr. I believe you are speaking of rheumatic fever. 


RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Dr. SHaANNoN. Senator, 50 years ago there was no clear-cut dis- 
tinction between rheumatoid arthritis and rheumatic fever with 
arthritis. The children who died had rheumatic fever. The children 
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who in general had severe heart disease had rheumatic fever.. It has 
turned out in the past year that rheumatoid arthritis also can affect 
the heart and affect it by a process not too dissimilar to that of 
rheumatic fever. That is a rarity, whereas in the case of rheumatic 
fever heart involvement is in general the thing to be expected. 

Senator Ropertson. Are there many cases of rheumatic fever? 

Dr. SHannon. There are not so many cases now because ways and 
means have been found which will permit prevention of rheumatic 
fever. Dr. Daft pointed out to the chairman just before you came 
in, and Dr. Watt, from the Heart Institute, discussed at some length 
the prophylactic program which is sponsored by the American Heart 
Association, the American Medical Association, and the National 
Heart Institute, which through the judicious use of penicillin prevents 
the continuation or prevents the establishment of streptococcal 
infections which in turn are responsible for the development of the 
rheumatic state. 

Senator Ropertson. Has there been systematic investigation and 
research of rheumatic fever? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. The research part is completed and it is 
now in the process of giving public information, giving physicians 
information so this information can be put to use. 

Senator Rosertson. Is that information being generally distributed 
to the medical profession? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. Dr. Watt gave Senator Thye a magazine 
article on that. 


REDUCTION IN DEATH RATE 


Senator Roserrson. The use of penicillin to kill off the bugs of 
that type of fever and keep them from permanently impairing the 
heart; to what extent has the death rate been reduced? 

Dr. SHannon. Dramatically, sir. We see much less of rheumatic 
fever by treatment of general practitioners with the antibiotics 
where they are cut short on the first day rather than persisting 
through the most serious forms. 

Senator Ronertson. You feel you have found the answer to that 
disease? 

Dr. SHannon. The practical answer. We do not know the under- 
lying cause of the disease, but we do believe we have found a way of 
prev enting it. 

Senator Rosertson. Do I understand you claim it is not as preva- 
lent as it used to be, or is it because some things that used to be 
discussed as rheumatic fever are now classified as something else? 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir; there has been an absolute decrease in the 
incidence of the disease. 

Senator Ropertson. That is all. 

Do you have anything else to add, Doctor? 

The next witness is Dr. John W. Knutson, Assistant Surgeon 
General, Chief Dental Officer. 
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DentaL Heautru Actrivitires 


STATEMENTS OF DR. JOHN W. KNUTSON, ASSISTANT SURGEON 
GENERAL, CHIEF DENTAL OFFICER; DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
DR, C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTES OF HEALTH; ROBERT E. LEARMOUTH, FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; 
ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER; AND ROBERT W. 
BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION [ESTIMATE 


Mental health activities: For expenses not otherwise provided for, necessary to 
enable the Surgeon General to carry out the purposes of the Act with respect to 
dental diseases and conditions, [$1,740,000] $1,730,000. 


Extract From Pusiic Heatru Service Act 
DENTAL DISEASE RESEARCH AND TRAINING 


Sec. 422. In carrying out the purposes of section 301 with respect to dental 
diseases and conditions the Surgeon General, through the Institute and in coop- 
eration with the National Advisory Dental Research council (hereafter in this 
part referred to as the ‘“‘Couacil’’), shall 

(a) conduct, assist and foster researches, investigations, experiments, and 
studies relating to the cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treatment 
of dental diseases and conditions; 

(b) promote the coordination of researches conducted by the Institute, and 
similar researches conducted by other agencies, organizations, and individuals; 

(c) provide fellowships in the Institute from funds appropriated or donated 
for the purpose; 

(d) secure for the Institute consultation services and advice of persons from 
the United States or abroad who are experts in the field of dental diseases and 
conditions; 

(e) cooperate with State health agencies in the prevention and control of dental 
diseases and conditions; and 

(f) provide training and instruction and establish and maintain traineeships, 
in the Institute and elsewhere in matters relating to the diagnosis, prevention, 
and treatment of dental diseases and conditions with such stipends and allowances 
(including travel and subsistence expenses) for trainees as he may deem neces- 
sary, the number of persons receiving such training and instruction, and the 
number of persons holding such traineeships, to be fixed by the Council, and, in 
addition, provide for such training, instruction, and traineeships through grants 
upon recommendation of the Council, to publie and other nonprofit institutions. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 423. (a) In carrying out the provisions of section 422 all appropriate 
provisions of section 301 shall be applicable to the authority of the Surgeon 
General, and grants-in-aid for dental research and training projects shall be made 
only after review and recommendation of the Council made pursuant to section 
424. 

(b) The Surgeon General shall recommend to the Administrator acceptance 
of conditional gifts, pursuant to section 501, for study, investigation, or research 
into the cause, prevention, or methods of diagnosis or treatment of dental diseases 
and conditions, or for the acquisition of grounds or for the erection, equipment, 
or maintenance of premises, buildings, or equipment of the Institute. Dona- 
tions of $50,000 or over for carrying out the purposes of this part may be 
acknowledged by the establishment within the Institute of suitable memorials 
to the donors. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 


Transferred from “Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,” 


Public Law 286 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. 


Obligations incurred 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1. Grants: 
(a) For research and training 
1. Research projects. . 
2. Research fellowships-.. 
2. Direct operations: 
(a) Research. 4 
(6) Other direct operations: 
1. Review and approval of re- 
search and training grants 


. Technical assistance to States. 


9 
3. Coordination and develop- 
ment of dental resources. 


4. Administration................| 


Total obligations... 


pursuant to | 


| 1954 estimate 


$1, 650, 000 





$1, 740, 000 


52a 875 
1, 740, 875 | 


1, 595,162 | 1, 740,875 


| 
1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| | 


$1, 730, 000 
| 


1, 730, 000 


| 1, 730, 000 











1, 740,875 | 18 





Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions.. ams 


Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary... 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions- 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base -. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services _. 
02 Travel. 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services_. 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services _ - 


Reimbursements to “Operating expenses, 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service’’. 


08 Supplies and materials. 

09 Equipment ; 

il Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments _. 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 


Obligations incurred 





1955 estimate | Change 
! 
| Posi- Posi- 
tions | Amount tions | Amount 
a am di 
| | 
$221,000 |...... 0 
50, 000 |. --| 0 
62| 620,000| +3 | +$46, 125 
1 | 11, 000 0 | 0 
98} 660,000; —3 —46, 000 
| 
21 | 100,000 0| 12,000 
an 68, 000 0 | +1, 000 
9 1, 730, 000 0 —10, 875 








196 | 189 189 
5 5 5 
175 179 179 











956, 390 
95, 338 
35, 137 

5, 183 
3, 216 
6, 5382 


35, 024 


81,049 
72, 619 | 
37, 801 
268, 224 
120 |. 
1,813 | 
1, 508, 446 
3, 284 


1, 595, 162 | 


$4, 480 
GS-6.2 


| $1,000, 560 
23, 100 
| 1, 909 


2, 300 | 


1, 027, 869 

85, 025 

23, 750 

| 6, 875 
650 

7, 800 

| 29, 140 


157, 100 
103, 200 
29, 600 


| 
| 
271, 000 





| $987, 360 
| 23, 100 
} 1, 834 
1, 500 


| 
| 
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101, 100 
19, 400 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Knurson. I have a brief summary of our general statement 
which I shall be glad to present. First, a brief statement with refer- 
ence to the problem of dental health. Over 90 percent of the children 
of school age suffer from dental caries. By the age of 15 the average 
child has lost 2 permanent teeth, and at age 40 the average adult has 
lost half of his teeth, 85 percent of the population will at some time 
be affected by periodontal disease, or what is known as pyorrhea. 
One child in 10 will have malocclusion, crooked teeth, 1 birth out of 
every 800 has hair lip, or cleft palate. Oral cancer comprises 15 per- 
cent of the cancer in males. 

What is the economic burden of this series of problems? During 
the year ending July 1, 1952, the American people spent $1.4 billion 
for dental health care. During the pa 4uar, this expenditure in- 
creased to $1.6 billion. That means thalhwt of every $6 spent for 
health services, $1 is spent for dental care. 


CHARGES FOR DENTAL SERVICES 


Senator Rosprertson. Is that due to the fact that dentists charge 
so much now? 

Dr. Knurson. I think the statistics show that the increase in costs 
of dental care have been less than the increases in such basic things 
as housing, food, and other commodities. 

Senator Ropertson. We will pass that up unless you want to sub- 
mit some statistics, because the average person would not agree with 
you just prima facie. 

Dr. Knutson. I think it is important that although we are spending 
about one-sixth of our health dollar for dental care, less than one out 
of every hundred dollars of the money being spent for research to 
discover preventive methods to solve health problems is spent for 
dental research. 

Senator Rosertson. Prevention is better than the cure. 

Dr. Knutson. That is correct, sir. 


EFFECT OF DENTIFRICE ON TOOTH DECAY 


Senator Koperrson. I read in the paper this morning that some 
dental officer said that there have been no conclusive proof that any 
dentifrice on the market will prevent tooth decay, and that a good, 
vigorous use of the tooth brush and lay off the sweets is far more 
effective than any kind of tooth paste or powder you could use that 
leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth but does not cure anything. 

Dr. Knutson. I agree. It is broadly accepted among the dental 
profession that today there is no effective, therapeutic dentifrice for 
the prevention of tooth decay or periodontal disease. 

Senator Ropertson. Is the Government doing anything to en- 
courage parents to get their children to brush their teeth after each 
meal? 

WATER FLUORIDATION 


Dr. Knutson. Yes. We are encouraging it in this way: Our 
scientific group evaluates and recommends the procedures available 
for the prevention of dental disease. Mouth cleanliness, particularly 
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cleansing the teeth immediately after meals, is one of the 3 or 4 effec- 
tive measures. Most effective, of course, is water fluoridation and 
the use of topical fluorides. 


REMOVAL OF TOOTH NERVE 


Senator Rosertson. Have you succeeded in convincing all dentists 
that it is a bad thing to get rid of a toothache by killing the nerve and 
leaving the dead stump in the mouth, as they did to me in so many 
instances? 

Dr. Knutson. I think the present concept, Mr. Chairman, is 
that in instances where the progress of tooth decay makes it neces- 
sary to remove the nerve of the tooth, that under modern methods of 
treating the tooth in most instances can be retained and be made 
effective for many years. But it must be closely observed and checked. 

Senator Roserrson. When you closely observe it and it starts 
giving you rheumatism and stiffness up your arm or gives you pain 
in the leg, is there any way to tell before it has poisoned you that it 
is going to poison, or do you have to wait until you get all sorts of 
pains from the pus that tooth is putting out before you ‘find it is a bad 
actor? 

Dr. Knutson. No. There are usually advance signs of infection 
in the tooth which can be determined by X-ray, in ‘which case the 
tooth would be extracted. But we have passed beyond the era of 
about 10 years ago when it was recommended that all such teeth 
be extracted. It is now quite clear that a large number of teeth 
were extracted without the effects that one hoped to get in the treat- 
ment of rheumatic conditions and heart conditions. 

Senator Ropertson. Last January I started with a pain in my 
left shoulder, and after I had taken the deep heat treatment in the 
doctor’s office and the plain heat treatment in our gymnasium and 
it did not get any better, [ went to the hospital to see if there was any 
evidence of bursitis. They took a number of X-rays and could find 
nothing. About 2 weeks ago I had a tooth that abcessed. I went 
to the dentist. He cut up beside the tooth and drained it and squirted 
some antibiotic up there. He said if it hurt to come back. Itstopped 
hurting, and I did not go back. He took an X-ray and said if the 
X-ray did not show it had gone above and beyond the root of the 
tooth, we could probably save the tooth. I have lost so many 
teeth through bad dental practices that I am trying to save what few 
I have left because I am firmly convinced that what nature put in 
there is better than any dentist has ever put in. At least, that has 
been my experience 

I am just wondering if this pain in my arm continues what I will do. 
In the last 2 days I have had just a little pain around and below my 
left knee. If I could be poisoned from a tooth and the dentist not 
find out, how far would I go before he would find it out? That is just 
a practical illustration of what I am trying to develop here. 

Dr. Knutson. I can only say it is certainly possible. However, it 
would be necessary to study in some detail the facts in the case such 
as you have presented through X-rays, through the history of your 
case, and the progress of your ailments. Then proper diagnosis and 
treatment. 
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DETECTION OF INFECTED TEETH 


Senator Ropertson. Is it possible for a tooth to be putting out 
poison in the system and a dentist unable to discover its being done? 

Dr. Knutson. Certainly not as likely today as it was in ‘bygone 
years. Now we have better facilities, improved X-ray techniques, 
more specific methods of studying the infections bacteriologically, 
and also bloodstream infections. It is certainly much easier today to 
arrive at a correct diagnosis in a case such as yours. 


RESEARCH ON DENTAL CARE 


Senator Ropertrson. Is the dental branch of the Public Health 
Service engaged in research? Who does research in the Government 
on dental care, if any? 

Dr. Knutson. We do some, a relatively limited amount. Since the 
construction of the new Clinical Center, the clinical dental research 
activities in that center have been started on a relatively small scale. 
The research that is being initiated at the center will be concerned 
with the study of cases such as yours. So we are hopeful of making 
progress in that area. 

Senator Ropertson. My experience with dental officers in the 
Public Health Service has been very good. All that I have had any 
personal dealings with have been unusually good. 


ATTRACTING YOUNG MEN TO PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Do you have any serious difficulty in getting young men to enter 
the de mtal service of the Public Health Service? 

Dr. Knutson. Yes. We have been having difficulty not only in 
vetting good dental clinicians but also competent dental research 
workers. The ee for getting the necessary training to 
develop competence in dental research are quite limited. As long 
as those Biboetiniites are going to be limited, there is going to be 
difficulty in getting competent research workers in the field of 
dentistry. 

PRIVATE DENTAL RESEARCH WORK 


Senator Ropertson. Are there many private medical schools which 
do dental research work? 

Dr. Knutson. There is relatively little dental research per se done 
in the medical schools. In the dental schools, because of the limita- 
tions on funds available for fellowships and grants for dental research, 
there are only about 8 of the 44 dental schools doing the major part 
of the dental research that is being done. 


IMPORTANCE OF DENTAL RESEARCH 


Senator Rospertson. Is it important to the welfare of the Nation 
that people know how to take care of their teeth, or is it more or less 
of no matter whether you keep the teeth that grew in your mouth or 
put some false ones in there? 

Dr. Knutson. I think the statement I just made on the amount 
of money the general public is spending for health services in relation- 
ship to the overall expenditures, one-sixth of every health dollar going 
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to dental services, indicates that the public is interested in maintain- 
ing good dental health. 

Senator Rogpertson. Then are we putting sufficient emphasis upon 
research in order to develop preventative care, like we are doing in 
so many instances of other types of medicine? 

Dr. Knutson. It is commonly recognized, at least it is among the 
dental group, that the amount of funds that are going into dental 
research is a very small amount and not anywhere near the amount 
that should be given to the problem in relation to the extent of the 
problem. The areas that suffer particularly are the areas which I 
have mentioned—developing or increasing the potential for dental 
research by training dental research manpower through fellowships 
and providing funds for dental research in the institutions such as 
dental schools which can provide potential opportunities for con- 
tinuing research. 

WATER FLUORIDATION 


Senator Ropertson. In recent years we have had a suggestion 
that if you put a certain chemical in drinking water it will prevent 
tooth decay; but every time you mention that you start a violent 
argument. Why can’t somebody decide whether that is good or bad? 

Dr. Knurson. You have raised a very interesting question, Senator. 
In this connection virtually all the national authorities in the health 
field have approved water fluoridation. Virtually all the scientists 
who have worked on the relationship of fluoride ingestion to health 
approve water fluoridation. 

Senator Roperrson. What is the side effect of that that some 
people crititize and object to? 

Dr. Knurson. There is a wide variety of criticism of the procedure. 
Insofar as we have been able to determine on very close examination, 
we have not been able to find any scientific basis for any of the bizarre 
claims which are made against it. 

Senator Ropurtson. Then the Public Health Service unqualifiedly 
endorses that program? 

Dr. Knutson. That is correct. 

Senator Ropertson. What about the National Dental Associations? 

Dr. Knutson. The American Dental Association has approved 
water fluoridation. The American Medical Association, the American 
Public Health Association, and as I indicated, virtually every national 
organization concerned with health has endorsed the procedure. 
The American Association of Pediatricians and the National Research 
Council—all these organizations concerned with health—have ap- 
proved the procedure. 

Senator Ropertrson. Who is raising the clamor on the other side? 
Some members of the medical profession or just laymen? 

Dr. Knutson. I would say largely laymen, particularly those whom 
we might call people who would solve all health problems through 
the dietary route or groups of that type. 


COST INVOLVED IN FLUORIDATION 


Senator Ropertrson. Is much expense involved in the treatment of 
a city’s water supply? 

Dr. Knutson. No, sir. It is remarkably cheap as a public-health 
procedure. For a lifetime cost of $7 or an annual cost of 10 cents 
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per person this public-health procedure can be brought to the people 
of a community. 

Senator Rosertson. Is that a per capita cost? 

Dr. Knutson. Yes, sir, 10 cents per year. 

Senator Ropertson. That is nominal? 

Dr. Knutson. It is sometimes less, sometimes a bit more. 

Senator Rosertrson. What are the results? 

Dr. Knutson. Sixty-five percent reduction in the incidence of 
dental decay in those individuals who are born after the fluoridation 
is initiated. In other words, the full benefits of fluoridation accrue 
only to those who use the fluoridated drinking water from birth 
onward. However, the older children and young adults also receive 
appreciable benefits. 


SUPPLYING INFORMATION TO COMMUNITIES 


Senator Ropertson. Are any agencies of the Government putting 
out reliable, dependable information to all communities on the 
advantages derived from treating the water supply to prevent dental 
cavities? 

Dr. Knutson. We are supplying a limited amount of such informa- 
tion and also a limited amount of technical assistance to the States 
and communities on the water fluoridation procedure. The American 
Dental Association is also supplying a fairly large amount of infor- 
mation in the forms of leaflets, pamphlets, and booklets. 

Senator Rosrertson. Do you tabulate any figures on what com- 
munities adopt this plan? 


TOTAL COMMUNITIES FLUORIDATING 


Dr. Knutson. Yes. At the present time, Senator, there are approx- 
imately 940 communities that are fluoridating, and these communities 
serve a population of roughly 17 million people. 

Senator Ropertson. How many in Vi irginia? 

Dr. Knutson. I do not have that figure with me. I will be glad 
to supply it for the record. 

(The following information was subsequently supplied:) 

There are 32 communities fluoridating water supplies in Virginia, serving a 
population of 1,094,367. 

Senator Roperrson. My impression is that there are very few. 

Dr. Knurson. That is correct. Alexandria, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Norfolk, and Arlington are among the larger communities 
fluoridating their water supplies. 

Senator Ropertson. The issue was raised recently in the city of 
Roanoke, which is just 50 miles from where I live—I do not think 
any firm conclusion has been reached. They have had letters of 
protest in the local papers against it. You would think it was not a 
clear-cut case as to whether it was good or bad. You are convinced 
it is absolutely good? 

Dr. Knutson. Without a doubt. We feel it is the greatest dis- 
covery that has ever been made in the field of preventive dentistry. 

Senator Rosertson. How do you account for the fact so few have 
used it except in the big cities with large populations? 
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OPPOSITION TO FLUORIDATION 


Dr. Knurson. The opposition to this new public-health procedure 
is a pretty familiar one. It was similar when chlorination first came 
to the field of public health. Frankly, we have difficulty in inter- 
preting some of this opposition and the intensity of it because, as I 
have indicated, I do not know of any public-health procedure that 
has been so universally endorsed by those competent to judge the 
effectiveness and safety of the procedure as has the procedure of water 
fluoridation. 

Senator Rorertson. I have read there is one limited area in 
Texas where they have had less dental trouble than the average of 
the United States. Could you tell us anything about that and 
what is supposed to be the cause? 

Dr. Knurson. Fluoride naturally occurring in the water is respon- 
sible for that good record made in Texas. There are about 3 million 
people in this country subsisting on water supplies which contain 
natural fluorides in optimum amounts. 


DEFINITION OF FLUORIDE 


Senator Ronertson. Just what is fluoride? 

Dr. Knutson. Fluoride is one of the elements belonging to the 
group of so-called halogens. It is a close cousin to iodine and chlorine 
and bromine which are the other members of this group of elements. 
It does not occur free in nature, as chlorine does not. It is usually 
found in rocks and that is the source from which water supplies in some 
communities obtain fluorine naturally. 

Senator Roserrson. Is it used in the manufacture of chlorine gas? 

Dr. Knutson. No, indeed. 

Senator Ropertson. That is entirely different? 

Dr. Knurson. That is an entirely separate process. The fluoride 
that is being added to the water supply is a fluoride compound. 
There are a variety of compounds being used. 

Senator Rospertson. Is that available in substantial quantities? 

Dr. Knurson. Yes, The Nation’s potential for supplying adequate 
amounts for fluoridating the entire Nation’s water supplies is excellent. 


EMPHASIS ON PUBLICITY ON TEETH CARE 


Senator Rozertson. In view of the tremendous cost and the fact 
that if you want to send a boy to one of the military schools—if he 
has any teeth defects they will not take him—why don’t we place more 
emphasis on a wide program of publicity, of preventive care through 
the use of fluorides and frequent use of the toothbrush? Why don’t 
we place more emphasis on letting the people know what the facts 
are? , 

Dr. Knurson. Senator, in order to do these things it takes money 
and manpower. The budget before you for dental activities is a 
relatively small one. 

Senator Roperrson. You have a health department in every State. 

Dr. Knutson. They are running into the same problems, if I may 
call them problems, as we do on the national level. The staffs in 
State health departments are of skeleton nature. They are limited 
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in the amount of funds available for doing the things that you suggest, 
which I certainly agree are highly desirable. 


COUNTY HEALTH OFFICERS 


Senator Roprertson. Do all the counties of the United States have 
a health officer? 

Dr. Knutson. No, indeed. 

Senator Ropertson. What percentage have health officers? 

Dr. Knutson. I believe that would run somewhat less than 50 
percent which have full-time health officers. 

Senator Roserrson. In small counties, 1 health officer may serve 
2 or 3 counties? 

Dr. Knurson. That is correct. 

Senator Rosertson. Every county health officer has access to the 
weekly paper. Every county in Virginia has a weekly paper. I 
doubt if there is any county in the U nited States that does not have 
some kind of a local paper. If you could sell the State health depart- 
ments on this program, the -y could sell their county health officers and 
get free publicity in the local paper and it would not cost anybody 
anything. It would take organizing effort. 

Dr. Knutson. The organizing effort is apparently the most im- 
portant factor. It requires, in effect, getting the people in a local 
community concerned about their own proble ms and interested in 
developing their own plans, with competent assistance, for resolving 
those problems. Such a program requires time and effort and 
personnel. 

I did not mention among the groups which have approved water 
fluoridation is the State and Territorial Health Officers Association. 

Senator Rosertson. Is that a national endorsement? 

Dr. Knurson. Thatis correct. The individual State health depart- 
ments, I believe the last count is 46 out of 48, have also endorsed 
water fluoridation. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION 


Senator Roprertson. The current budget cuts your funds $10,000 
and gives you $1,730,000. Are you asking for any restoration of that 
cut or not? 

Dr. Knutson. This is the budget which I am here to defend. I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that not only is there a 
cut of $10,000, but in order to bring some dental research into the 
Clinical Center we have had to make a shift in funds, and judgment 
was required here. In order to increase our clinical research activities, 
there was a shift of $46,000 to the Clinical Center program and a 
reduction of $46,000 in the program of the type you were just dis- 
cussing—that is, promoting such preventative measures as water 
fluoridation. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION DENTAL WORK 


Senator Ropertson. Of course, the Veterans’ Administration has 
been doing a lot of dental work. Their program for outpatient dental 
work is supposed to endin September. There is a big demand that it 
be continued. Yesterday our Subcommittee on Independent Offices in 
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marking up the bill for the Veterans’ Administration included an item 
of $10 million for outpatient dental work for the VA to run it until 
next spring when legislation can be considered in the meantime as to 
whether the program can be continued. 

The VA estimates if that goes on the present basis for a full year, it 
will cost $16 million. I assume the major part of your appropriation, 
$1,730,000, goes to the employment of dentists who do actual work on 
Government employees. 


Dr. Knutson. No, sir. That is taken care of in a different appro- 
priation. That is in the appropriation for our hospital division. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Ropertson. Do you have a prepared statement you wish 
to insert in the record? 

Dr. Knutson. I have and that statement will be filed with this 
testimony. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


DentaL Hearts AcTIvITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR, JOHN W. KNUTSON, ASSISTANT SURGEON GENERAL, CHIEF 
DENTAL OFFICER 


PROBLEMS OF DENTAL HEALTH 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the major dental problem of the 
Nation is dental caries, or tooth decay. More than 90 percent of children, by the 
time they reach school age, have one or more decayed teeth. At age 15, over 95 
percent have decayed permanent teeth, and the average child has lost 2 teeth 
due to lack of treatment. The average adult will have lost half his teeth by the 
time he reaches 40. 

Also extremely prevalent are diseases of the supporting tissues, or periodontal 
disease, of which pyorrhea is a major form. Signs of periodontal disease are 
present in one-third of our 30-year-olds. The prevalence increases with age, so 
that 85 percent of our population are ultimately afflicted with this baffling 
condition—the major cause of tooth loss in adults. 

Malocclusion, or the incorrect relation of teeth or jaws to each other, is a serious 
problem in at least 1 out of 10 of our children. MHarelip and cleft palate is a 
congenital affliction that occurs once in every 800 live births. Oral cancer, though 
less prevalent than the other dental problems mentioned, comprises 15 percent 
of cancers in males. This presents an important responsibility to the dentist, 
who is often the first to observe the disease. Other problems include the adverse 
effects of dental disorders upon general health. 


THE ECONOMIC BURDEN 


Last year the American people spent over $1 billion for dental care. The 
Federal Government is also expending appreciable sums in this area. During 
fiscal year 1953, more than $100 million was spent to provide dental services for 
the Armed Forces, veterans, and other direct Federal beneficiaries. It should 
be pointed out that these expenditures offer no promise of a permanent solution 
to the Nation’s dental problems. Moreover, adequate dental services, despite 
these measures, reach less than a third of the American people. 

In addition to the cost of dental services, there are serious related considera- 
tions. These include the problem of dental manpower, the financial plight of 
dental schools, and the loss of wages and productivity as a result of recurring 
attacks of dental disease. 

Obviously, the logical approach to the dental problem—the only practical, 
long-range approach—is through research and the development of preventive 
and control procedures. Meanwhile, the application of present control measures 
must go forward, and existing manpower and services must be utilized to the 
best advantage. 
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DENTAL RESEARCH 


One of the three broad areas of dental activity in the Public Health Service 
is dental research. This program is concentrated largely in the National Insti- 
tute of Dental Research, and includes the conduct and support of fundamental 
investigation into the causes and prevention of dental problems. With the 
establishment of the Institute by act of Congress in 1948, an important step was 
taken toward dental research at the basic science level, in contrast with tradi- 
tional studies in dental technique alone. The results have contributed signifi- 
cantly to the knowledge of underlying factors in dental health and disease. 

Research grants.—The National Institute of Dental Research conducts a grants 
program to help finance basic research in dental schools and other non-Federal 
institutions. For the past 5 years, the annual appropriation has remained at the 
same level, $221,000. With this sum we help support annually about 24 active 
research projects. By the very nature of the diseases under study, most of these 
projects are long-term, and only a few new ones can be started each year. 

Although the grants program is relatively new, important results have been 
reported. For example, in one project at the Dental School of the Medical 
College of Virginia, research scientists studying prenatal influence in the pro- 
duction of malformed teeth and jaws have found an interesting clue to this 
problem. They have shown that artificial fever induced in eae rats causes 
comparable malformations in the mother and offspring. his finding suggests 
the importance of controlling febrile conditions in humans during the early years 
of life. 

At Yale University one of our research grants has supported studies on the 
transplantation of embryonic tooth germs into the eyes of experimental animals, 
where their further development can be directly observed. In this project it was 
found that a cancer-inducing agent, methylcholanthrene, changed the microscopic 
appearance of the tooth germ transplants to resemble that of malignant tumors. 
In addition, a suppressive effect of fluorine upon certain malignant aspects of 
tumor implants was observed. 

Researchers at the University of Illinois, in another grant-supported study, 
have shown that the general health of individuals is reflected in the tissues of the 
mouth. The results so far suggest that certain changes in the oral tissues may 
serve as a guide to early recognition and diagnosis of systemic disease. 

The foregoing are examples of accomplishments in a phase of our dental pro- 
gram that present a constant dilemma to the National Advisory Dental Research 
Council. in recommending grants for approval of the Surgeon General, the coun- 
cil must choose between projects likely to produce immediate results and those 
that tend to maximize the dental research potential of the Nation. The latter 
objective accords more closely with the spirit of the Dental Research Act of 1948. 

Research fellowships.—Another technique by which the Dental Institute ap- 
proaches its research objectives is the awarding of fellowships to promising young 
scientists. This program has been in operation since the establishment of the 
Institute, and is conducted in a similar manner to the fellowship programs of the 
other National Institutes of Health. 

For the past 5 years, the annual appropriation for this program has remained 
unchanged. It annually supports 10 to 11 fellows, who are given training and 
experience in various fields. Because a promising candidate must often be sup- 
ported for 3 to 4 years before he is fully qualified to enter a career of research or 
teaching, we are able to add at the most 5 or 6 new candidates each year. As 
pointed out to this committee last year, the serious shortage of trained researchers 
presents a great obstacle to progress in dental research. 

One of the major goals we hope to achieve by the research grants and fellow- 
ships program is to foster research awareness in the dental profession. Dental 
school staffs experienced in research through these programs are in excellent posi- 
tion to pass the benefit of scientific knowledge rapidly to the public through their 
relationship with the dental student. To date, 95 percent of those who have re- 
ceived fellowship funds are pursuing careers in research or teaching, and are thus 
exerting a beneficial influence on dental practice. 

Laboratory and field research.—Direct research operations of the Public Health 
Service, particularly the laboratory phases, are still concerned largely with dental 
caries and its prevention by the several uses of fluorine. Our water fluoridation 
studies at Grand Rapids, Mich., and in suburban Washington are being con- 
tinued. The result of these and similar projects have demonstrated that dental 
caries can be drastically reduced in children by means of a fluoridated water 
supply. Another part of this work, however, is now reaching the point of evalua- 
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tion. From data obtained in the past year or so, it appears that older persons, 
up to and including adult age, may also be gaining considerable benefit from 
the fluoridated water. This interesting development should be thoroughly 
investigated, 7 

Although water fluoridation has a great potential impact on the dental prob- 
lem, there remains a large rural population that cannot now gain its benefits, 
One of the methods suggested for making fluorides available to rural groups is 
to increase the fluoride content of selected foodstuffs. Before such methods 
can be recommended, it is imperative that they be given thorough scrutiny, 
which would constitute an area of increased research effort for the next few years. 

Basic studies on the cause, treatment, and epidemiological characteristics of 
dental caries and periodontal disease are being continued in our laboratories at 
the National Institutes of Health. Emphasis has been placed on the various 
types of bacteria associated with these problems. During the past year, a special 
technique was developed for isolating and cultivating one group of these bacteria. 
Studies on experimental animals are being conducted in an effort to evaluate the 
use of antibiotics and other therapeutic agents. Certain of the newer antibiotics 
show some promise, and it is hoped that they can soon be used for clinical trial. 

Studies on the metabolism of ingested fluorides have received increased atten- 
tion during the past year. Much new information has been gained regarding the 
effect of fluorides on the body, with a view to explaining their mode of action. 
The results have lent added support to the conclusion that fluoridation of public 
water supplies is absolutely safe. 

Other continuing projects include electron microscope studies of teeth and other 
tissues, and nutrition research to compare the incidence of caries in animals 
receiving processed and natural foodstuffs. The latter studies indicate that 
overprocessed foods lead to tooth deday in experimental rats. 

Clinical research.—The long-awaited opportunity to extend research at the Dental 
Institute to include patients is being realized as studies in the Clinical Center 
get underway. Four projects have been initiated. Among these is a study on 
developmental abnormalities of the face and jaws. Paramount in this group of 
conditions are harelip and cleft palate, which afflict, as previously mentioned, 1 in 
each 800 newborn infants. Only the combined skills of the plastic surgeon, 
dentist, orthodontist, speech pathologist, and psychologist can effect the rehabili- 
tation necessary to give these unfortunates an even chance in society. 

Another project is designed to evaluate methods for the treatment of maloc- 
clusion. In a third study, an evaluation will be made of surgical procedures in 
the treatment of periodontal disease, the most perplexing dental condition of 
adults. The fourth project is designed to determine the worth of special vitamin 
therapy in wound healing following surgical procedures in the oral cavity. The 
Clinical Center offers great potentialities for the advancement of fundamental 
knowledge during the coming year. 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF DENTAL DISEASES 


The second broad area of dental activity in the Public Health Service is directed 
toward developing and applying demonstrated control and preventive measures. 
A major problem is to refine and to gain acceptance of these measures on a broad 
population and geographical basis, so that their benefits may be widely distributed. 

Fluoridation of water supplies.—For example, one measure universally accepted 
by recognized health authorities, the fluoridation of water supplies, reduces tooth 
decay by as much as two-thirds, for a lifetime expenditure of $7. At present, 
however, only about 15 percent of the population using public water supplies are 
being afforded this benefit. These 16 million persons reside in less than 1,000 
communities. The remaining 85 percent of the population reside in some 14,000 
towns and cities. Progress in gaining community acceptance of water fluorida- 
tion, like that associated with other public health procedures, is extremely slow. 

Direct application of fluorides.—At the present time, topical application—piacing 
fluorides directly on the teeth—is the only method available for partially con- 
trolling dental decay among people living in rural areas. We are currently 
attempting to improve and streamline the application techniques. 

Control of excess natural fluorides.—A pilot program concerned with the removal 
of excess fluorides naturally present in some water supplies is in progress. These 
studies are being conducted in Bartlett, Tex., and Britton, 8. Dak. Bone char 
and activated alumina show excellent promise for reducing the fluoride content 
of a water supply to the optimum level. The populations observed in this program 
have received excess fluorides naturally over a long period, and therefore provide 
an opportunity to learn the upper limits of fluoridation. Considerable progress 
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has also been made in working out a precise, simple procedure to determine the 
fluoride content of water, and one procedure already developed is now a part of 
the standard guide for waterworks operators. 


DENTAL MANPOWER AND RESOURCES 


While water fluoridation and topical application of fluorides are valuable tools 
for preventing a portion of dental decay, much remains to be done in determining 
the exact cause of the disease. Until this baffling question is resolved, completely 
effective control measures will not be available. A significant amount of tooth 
decay can still be controlled only by the dentist. Our third broad area of activity 
is therefore concerned with dental resources. 

The problem of dental manpower.— Much has been said in recent years concerning 

1e shortage of dental manpower confronting the Nation. Since about 1930, the 
increase in the number of dentists has failed to keep pace with the growth of the 
total population. In the face of current military requirements, it has proved 
impossible to maintain the 1949 dentist- populs ation ratio for the Nation as a whole. 

Dental school capacity.—In order to assist the dental schools in their efforts to 
enlarge enrollment capacity, the Public Health Service collaborated with the 
American Dental Association in a detailed study of dental school costs, sources 
of revenue, and unmet needs for staff and plant expansion. The results have 
thrown considerable light upon the financial status of the schools and have 
furnished a wealth of information for agencies planning the establishment of 
new schools. 

Widespread concern for the increasing costliness of a dental education to the 
student has led to requests that the Public Health Service undertake a study of 
student financial status. With much of the basic preparation accomplished, 
this survey should be completed by the close of the current academic year. 

Distribution of manpower.—lIt is clear that the need for dentists is unevenly 
distributed over the Nation, and that there are striking regional variations in 
resources for dental education, economic wealth, and rates of population growth. 
The Public Health Service is now engaged in an area analysis designed to evaluate 
these regional differences. The results will suggest the most favorable sites for the 
establishment of new schools. Special tabulations of this material will be valuable 
to civilian defense agencies. 

Utilization of manpower.—Since the manpower shortage is not likely to be eased 
in the foreseeable future, there is an abvious need for e *xperiments in extending the 
services of our present supply of dentists. We are therefore exploring what appear 
to be potentially more effective and economical methods of utilizing auxiliary 
workers, such as dental hygienists, dental assistants, dental technicians, and 
clerical and administrative personnel. Our studies suggest that a dentist’s pro- 
ductivity in clinical work can be doubled and the quality enhanced by proper use 
of chair-side assistants. 

Furthermore, in the face of a severe shortage of dentists available for public 
health work in the States, we are now using dental hygienists in Massachusetts, 
Maryland, Oregon, and Arkansas to determine their acceptability and effectiveness 
in the conduct of programs. 

We are continuing our observations on various methods of dental practice that 
may increase the volume of service while reducing costs and safeguarding quality 
of dental care. Preparations are being made to compare a series of prepayment 
dental programs with regard to unit costs, scope and utilization of services, and 
details of administrative and professional management. 


DENTAL NEEDS AND OPPORTUNITY 


The disparity between dental needs and services received in this country is 
beyond dispute. Dental disease is among the commonest of human ailments, 
and scarcely any American escapes its ravages. 

Neglect of dental disorders is encouraged by the widespread feeling that few 
die of dental disease. This neglect, coupled with the almost universal occurrence 
of dental disease, is the essential reason for the accumulation of dental needs 
repeatedly encountered in health surveys and particularly by the military. The 
role of dental defects as a leading cause of rejection for military service in World 
War II has been emphasized over and over again. Perhaps not so well known 
is the parallel finding that large numbers of those rejected for defective dentition 
already gave evidence of the same defects 15 years earlier, when they were 
elementary school children. 
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The Nation’s annual expenditure of over a billion dollars for dental care 
represents about one-eighth of the American consumer’s expenditure for health 
services. This figure, however, does not tell the whole story. It is almost 
impossible to measure accurately the loss in production through diminished 
efficiency and industrial absenteeism occasioned by dental illness. 

In view of these costs in dollars and ill health, it is evident that there are 
tremendous possibilities for savings from intensive research, prevention, and 
control of dental disease. 


BREAKDOWN OF PROGRAMS PLANNED 


Senator Ropertrson. Suppose you give us a brief breakdown of 
what will be done with the $1,730,000. 

Dr. Knutson. First are the research grants, and the funds requested 
in this budget for research grants will provide for 24 research projects. 
About 18 of these will be continuing and 6 will be new projects. 
These funds will be in support of research in dental schools and non- 
Federal institutions. Research fellowships will be awarded to 10 or 
11 candidates who will prepare for careers in research or teaching. 
Four of these research fellowships will be for new persons. To date, 
about 95 percent of the recipients are pursuing careers in research or 
teaching. 

In our own laboratory, research studies will continue on the char- 
acteristics of dental caries, periodontal disease, or pyorrhea, and par- 
ticular attention will be given to the systemic as well as the dental 
effects of fluorides and to establishing the worth of antibiotics in dental- 
caries prevention and also in the treatment of dental diseases. 

The clinical research program, I referred to earlier. With the open- 
ing of the clinical center four major studies have been initiated 
namely, studies on abnormalities of the face and jaws and conditions 
of harelip and cleft palate, surgical treatment in periodontal diffi- 
culties, and studies on wound healing following surgery in the oral 
cavity. We have already discussed fluoridation of water supplies to 
some extent. I indicated that we do supply some technical services 
to the States, particularly in the engineering and technical aspects of 
water fluoridation. 


POLICY ON ADVERTISING FLUORIDATION BENEFITS 


Senator Ropertson. Do you feel with this new appropriation you 
will find it feasible to place a little more emphasis on advertising the 
benefits of fluoridation? You are convinced it is a good program and 
it will cut down the incidence of tooth decay over 50 percent. It is 
endorsed by the State health departments, but the communities are 
not using it. How are we going to get them to use it? What can you 
do to increase the use of this demonstrated preventative? 

Dr. SHannon. Could I comment on our experience in other health 
fields, sir? I think the Federal agencies such as the Public Health 
Service can only go so far in attempting to popularize what we are 
convinced is a good Public Health Service procedure. 

When it has convinced the States, the health officers, the medical 
societies, and the national bodies, then the applicants of that public 
health method—whether it be in the dental field or the medical 
field—by and large must arise from a local source wishing the pro- 
cedure. 

I think that the best hope that Dr. Knutson’s group has in popular- 
izing this procedure is the program of lay education that they have 
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undertaken with the American Dental Association which should find 
support from the dentists in the Nation. Having their support, then 
from the grassroots will come up the request for aid. 


SHORTAGE OF DENTISTS 


Senator Rosertson. Is there any shortage of dentists in the United 
States? 

Dr. Knutson. Yes; there is. 

Senator Ropertson. I have heard so many say, “It takes me a 
month to make an appointment and then it lasts for only 30 minutes.” 
The dentists are not opposed because it will be unfair to the union? 

Dr. Knutson. Not at all. They are wholeheartedly in back of it, 
and they are the people who usually initiate interest in the program. 

On this dentist shortage, the dental schools are training about 300 
too few dentists per year to keep up with the ratio of dentists to 
population which was in effect in 1939. So we are losing ground on 
that. 

Senator Roperrson. I had an instance 2 years ago in the county 
of some 35,000 people who had 1 dentist and they wanted to draft 
him. They finally got a deferment, but that showed what they were 
up against. They could go into a city that is 15 or 20 miles away, 
but when they get in there, if they get 1 appointment a month they 
are lucky. 

Dr. SHanNoN. There was a recent study reported by Dr. Winternitz 
of the National Research Council that indicates the dental talent 
available in this country is only sufficient to satisfy 20 percent of the 
needs of the people. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES 


Senator Ropertson. You have an item of $660,000 for technical 
assistance to the States. Will you explain that? 

Dr. Knutson. I am afraid the title of that item is not particularly 
descriptive because a large part of those funds are used to conduct 
field investigations or studies, studies which may have started in the 
laboratory but have progressed into the field for trial or testing. 
They are concerned with dental care studies. For instance, one of the 
questions that arises is, ‘‘What will the problem of dental care be in 
a community where they have fluoridated the water supply as con- 
trasted with what it was before fluoridation?’ There are studies 
concerned with the defluoritization of community waters that contain 
excessive amounts of fluorides. There are studies concerned with 
developing personnel who are effective in promoting the application of 
preventative methods. 

For instance, the question arises of how effective can dental hygien- 
ists be in view of the shortage of dentists in promoting a dental health 
program? 

There are studies concerned with developing the very simplest 
possible methods of testing for fluorides and the concentration of 
fluorides. A portion of that fund is being used for staffing our regional 
offices for work with State health departments and communities in 
promoting effective public health measures. 


446725470 
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RESEARCH ON FALSE TEETH 


Senator Ropertson. In the matter of research, is any substantial 
progress being made in regard to false teeth? George Washington 
complained about the kind he had to wear, which did not fit and were 
not satisfactory. I still hear people wear them and they click. 

Are you making any headway on that? 

Dr. Knutson. I cannot claim to be « specialist in that field. but 
my observations are somewhat in accord with yours: that the problem 
of making the perfect substitute for the natural teeth is not solved yet. 
That is what our research is directed toward; toward retaining the 
teeth, the natural teeth, so they will not have to be replaced. 

Senator Ropertson. I still say if you can retain what you started 
out with, you are better off. 

Dr. Knutson. Much better. 

The function of artificial teeth is only about 25 percent the efficiency 
of natural teeth. 

Senator Ronertson. Technical assistance to the States does not 
actually go to the States. 

Dr. Knurson. There are no grants to the States. 

Senator Ronertson. Is there anything further, Doctor? 

Dr. Knutson. I think not. 


MIcrRoBIOLOGY ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENTS OF DR. VICTOR. H HAAS, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
MICROBIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE; ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES 
A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, 


ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Microbiology activities: For expenses necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the Act relating to microbiology, including the regulation and preparation of 
biologie products, [$5,738,000] $5,930,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1953 actual 


Appropriation or estimate $5, 930, 000 


, eas $5, 738, 000 | 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 
Public Law 286 . 1,300 |. 
Transferred to ‘Service and supply fund, Public Health | 
Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law 170 7 ARSED 1. 50. sche wadion 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate (obligations in- 
curred) 5, 721, 300 5, 930, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Operating expenses, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service” 
Direct obligations . : $5, 330, 714 
Reimbursable obligations --- 202, 929 
Total obligations 5, 533, 643 5, 721, 300 5, 930, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 
Description eens 


Positions| Amount 
| 


trants for research and training 
1) Research projects 
(b) Research fellowships 
Direct operations 
(a) Research 447 
»b) Other direct operations 
Review and approval of re- 


$1, 950, 000 
117, 000 


3, 454, 300 





search and training grants 2 15, 000 
2 listration 10 185, 000 
Total obligations 159 5, 721, 300 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
4 verage number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 





j 
| 


| 


| Positions | 


1953 actual 


1955 estimate 


Amount 


$1, 950, 000 
117, 000 


447 3, 664, 000 
2 15, 000 
10 184, 000 


459 5, 930, 000 


1954 estimate 


462 459 
30 ~ 


477 430 





A verage salary. $4, 3 $4, 273 

A verage grade G3-5.8 Gs8-5.6 | 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 

Average salary $3, 365 $3, 389 

Average grade. . CPCH+4.5 Cc 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions 





$2, 094, 


PC-4.6 | 


048 $2, 014, 214 


Other positions 140, 407 34, 868 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 6, 72 7, 154 | 
Payment above basic rates-- 18, 382 19, 956 
Total personal service obligations ‘ 2, 259, 561 2, 076, 192 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services... . ‘ 2, 140, 676 2, 076, 192 | 
02 Travel 37, 931 53, 200 
03 Transportation of things 12, 586 14, 500 
04 Communication services 15, 945 21, 350 
05 Rents and utility services... 13, 827 19, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 4, 044 7, 600 
07 Other contractual services 42, 355 23, 100 
Reimbursements to “Operating expenses, National 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service’’ 743, 871 1, 074, 200 
08 Supplies and materials 197, 808 328, 200 
09 Equipment. Sele . ; 23, 924 36, 000 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributions 2, 094, 686 2, 067, 000 
5 Taxes and assessments 5, 003 7, 100 
Subtotal . ‘ 5, 333, 556 ), 727, 442 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 2, 842 6, 142 
Total direct obligations. -. : 5, 330, 714 5, 721, 300 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
01 Personal services 118, 885 
02 Travel... wet 8, 136 
03 Transportation of things 3, 306 
04 Communication services 1, 361 
06 Printing and reproduction Ww 
07 Other contractual services 31, 607 
08 Supplies and materials 36, 931 
09 Equipment 2, 517 
15 Taxes and assessments 92 
lotal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 202, 929 
Tota! obligations 5, 533, 643 5, 721, 300 
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Change 


0 
0 


+-$209, 700 


0 
~1, 000 
+208, 700 


1955 estimate 


459 
8 
435 





$3, 389 
CPC+4.6 


$2, 035, 614 
34, 868 

7, 154 

20, 356 


2, 097, 992 


2, 097, 992 
55, 000 
12, 500 
21, 550 
19, 000 

5, 900 
32, 100 


, 240, 000 
344, 600 
37, 000 
2, 067, 000 
6, 900 


5, 939, 542 
9. 542 


5, 930, 000 


5, 930, 000 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Rosertson. The next item is “Microbiology activities,” 
for which we have a budget estimate of $5,930,000, an increase of 
$192,000 over the current year’s appropriation. 

The prepared statement of Dr. Haas will be inserted in the record 
and he may take whatever time he needs to give us the highlights. 
This work deals with some of the more common ailments, such as the 
common cold and influenza, and perhaps does not have the popular 
appeal associated with cancer and heart disease, but it is equally 
important and deserves support. 


Dr. Haas, we will be glad to hear from you. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. Victor H. Haas, Director, Nationat MIcROBIOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the National Microbiological 
Institute was established as an Institute in 1948. Its program of research on the 
infectious diseases, however, reaches back to the very beginning of the National 
Institutes of Health some 60 years ago, when it was known as the Hygienic Lab- 
oratory. Through the years, scientists in what is now the National Microbio- 
logical Institute have been leaders in research in the infectious and parasitic 
diseases and related problems. 

Under its 1955 budget, the National Microbiological Institute will operate its 
programs on essentially the same level as that established by the 1954 budget. 
Certain readjustments will be made in the overall program to permit additional 
emphasis on clinical investigation. 

The communicable diseases of man, measured in terms of aggregate illness and 
economic loss, constitute a heavy burden to the Nation. This is true despite 
striking medical advances which have been made in recent years against infectious 
illnesses. These gains have given rise to the widespread idea that the commu- 
nicable diseases have been conquered and that our research efforts can perhaps 
be relaxed. Actually, however, the state of our knowledge, even in this field, 
does not remotely justify complacency. The common illnesses which disrupt 
our daily activities and lower our productivity as a Nation are still preponder- 
antly those of microbial origin. Many of them are so poorly understood that we 
cannot even assemble objective figures on their actual prevalence. 

In the broad area of communicable disease research and related fundamental 
investigations, the National Microbiological Institute conducts about 50 projects 
in direct operations and supports over 200 by grants-in-aid to scientists in univer- 
sities and other research institutions. Only a portion of these activities can be 
covered in a brief report. Those selected for review here reflect both the com- 
plexity of present-day problems and the degree to which progress is being made. 

The general progress in the fight against human illness has perhaps been more 
rapid and extensive in the infectious and parasitic diseases than in any other area 
of medical biology. These gains are continuing, and vigorous research is taking 
advantage of constantly accumulating knowledge. In some respects, the most 
stimulating of all our recent attainments in microbiology is the realization that 


advances in this field are contributing significantly to progress in areas beyond 
those of the communicable diseases. 


THE COMMON COLD 


On any average day in the winter, more than 5 million persons in the United 
States are absent from work or school because of illness. Nearly half of them 
have respiratory diseases—afflictions of the air passages or lungs. One of these 
respiratory illnesses—the common cold—is so prevalent that the average American 
experiences six attacks from it each year. The common cold alone costs us over 
$2 billion a year in lost productivity and medical expenses. 

Medical scientists have tried repeatedly to solve the problem of the common 
cold. During more than 40 years, various investigators have recorded initially 
encouraging progress, but failed to achieve their goals of prevention or cure. 
The National Microbiological Institute has been active in some of these studies 
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for nearly a decade, both in direct operations and in grant-supported research. 
Like all scientists who have entered the field, both in the United States and 
abroad, those in the Institute and those supported by it have had some success, 
but until recently the technical difficulties arising after the initial progress have 
imposed almost insurmountable limitations. 

Now there is reason to believe that the earlier barriers to substantial achieve- 
ments are being penetrated. The adaptation of tissue-culture methods to growing 
all sort of viruses under almost routine laboratory conditions provides the tools 
which have been lacking in the past. During the current year, a scientist in the 
National Microbiological Institute has demonstrated a new virus in cultures of 
human adenoid tissue, and has shown that this virus causes a mild illness in human 
voiunteers. This is not the common-cold virus, but it comes from that part of 
the human air passages where the common cold often begins, and both the virus 
and the host cells grow readily in test tubes. Concurrently, scientists in the NMI, 
and a university scientist supported by an NMI grant, have worked together to 
standardize the methods of evaluating the common cold in human volunteers. 

The total result is that now we have promising new laboratory tools and a sound 
background of experience with both the naturally occurring and the experimentally 
induced common cold in humans. Highly competent investigators—some within 
the Institute, others in universities who receive N MI grants—are exploiting these 
new leads. Progress in the long battle against the common cold appears more 
likely now than at any time past. 


INFLUENZA 


Influenza is another respiratory disease of high prevaience. It comes like grass 
fires in the prairies, in flaring outbreaks which arise suddenly, spread rapidly, 
and usually die out abruptly after involving variable sections of the population. 
Sometimes these outbreaks become nationwide or even worldwide, just as prairie 
fires may coalesce to form conflagrations. Deaths in recent years have been 
limited largely—though not exclusively—to the aged and debilitated, but ab- 
senteeism frequently cripples industrial and commercial activities, closes schools, 
and creates serious military problems. And there is always a potential threat of 
such a devastating pandemic as that of 1918-19. 

Influenza spreads so rapidly, once an outbreak has started, that measures such 
as isolation and quarantine are without value. Since the influenza virus is easy 
to isolate, identify, and grow in the laboratory, vaccines can be made and have 
been in use for some years. Unfortunately, the viruses which cause influenza 
(there are several different types) change from year to year. A vaccine prepared 
with a virus prevalent in one year is less effective against the strain which may 
appear in following years. Also, vaccines thus far available have given only 
temporary protection, even against the strains of viruses from which they are 
made, 

The current problems in influenza are: (a) to maintain an alertness as to the 
strains and types of virus prevalent in the world and in the United States at all 
times, (b) to estimate as far ahead as possible whether epidemics are likely to 
develop, and (c) to provide an adequate vaccine in time to be effective. The 
National Microbiological Institute is taking a leading role in the solution of all 
these problems: 

We serve as the United States central coordinating agency for all influenza 
information collected as part of the World Health Organization’s program, which 
has been functioning successfully for several years. 

We collect and test the most important new types and strains of virus as they 
appear in outbreaks, in order to assure that commercial vaccines include those 
most likely to be effective. 

We are testing in several communities an influenza vaccine which has been 
strengthened by addition of an adjuvant. Results thus far indicate that immunity 
stimulated by this vaccine is more effective and lasts longer than that following 
administration of ordinary influenza vaccines. 


OTHER RESPIRATORY AND RELATED ILLNESSES 


Included in the broad term “respiratory diseases’? are many illnesses other 
than the common cold and influenza. Some of these—like the pneumonias, 
and the virus and rickettsial infections of the lungs—are definite entities. Others 
are as yet poorly understood in almost every respect. Still others waich appear 
related to this broad group because of seasonal prevalence, initial symptoms, 
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and manner of spread in households, may not be true respiratory diseases. Yet 
in medical as well as lay usage, these illnesses are usually grouped as causes of 
absenteeism and from this point of view there are valid reasons for studying 
them together. 

The National Microbiological Institute currently is investigating the prevalence, 
patterns of spread, and possible causative agents involved in this broad group of 
illnesses in several eastern communities, as part of the influenza vaccine studies. 
We have initiated a similar study in a western community where excellent labora- 
tory skills and facilities are immediately available. And we are supporting by 
a grant a university group which is studying these illnesses in a large number of 
households which are under constant medical surveillance as part of the medical 
students’ curriculum. 


POLIOMYELITIS AND POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE 


The new laboratory developments of tissue culture have made it possible to 
cultivate the virus of poliomyelitis in sufficient quantities for producing vaccines 
against this disease. It is likely that such vaccines will soon be tried out on a 
large scale. This institute is already cooperating with the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis in conducting and evaluating safety tests in the laboratory 
on vaccine produced for these trials. If preliminary results justify commercial 
production and marketing of vaccines against poliomyelitis, we shall have to 
establish standards of safety and potency in accordance with our responsibilities 
under the Federal Biologics Control Act. Our scientists are currently working 
out methods which can be utilized for assuring the public of a safe and potent 
vaccine, 

Until the value of poliomyelitis vaccine can be established, it is likely that 
gamma globulin will continue to be in great demand as a temporary preventive 
against paralysis. During the ¢urrent year, scientists in the National Micro- 
biological Institute have developed methods for testing the safety and potency 
of this product, and it is expected that such methods will be useful in continuing 
to make available an adequate type of globulin in time to meet public needs. 

Even if poliomyelitis vaccine eventually proves to be effective for general 
use, it would be most unwise to assume that research on this disease should be 
discontinued. All vaccines—even the very best—have numerous disadvantages, 
and it is not logical to expect that a poliomyelitis vaccine, however effective, 
will give us complete and permanent mastery over the disease. Studies on 
methods of spread, reasons for age selection, causes of severe outbreaks, and 
differences in the severity of paralysis in various patients are as important now 
as they ever were. The new laboratory methods—particularly tissue culture— 
indicate that more progress is possible now than ever before. Scientists at the 
National Microbiological-Institute have made significant contributions to our 
knowledge of poliomyelitis over the vears, and are currently using their skills 
and facilities in attacking problems of the sort indicated here. 


OTHER VACCINES 


Poliomyelitis vaccine is as yet of unknown value in respect to general use. 
One of the most effective of all vaccines—and the one longest in use—is that 
against smallpox. Even with such a superb vaccine, we still have problems, 
one of the most troublesome being maintenance of potency under conditions 
where refrigeration is unavailable or unreliable. During the current year, 
scientists at the National Microbiological Institute have taken a leading role in 
the development of a dried smallpox vaccine which promises to be of great value 
under rural, military, and primitive conditions. 

Other valuable immunizing agents which have been in general use for a long 
time, but which still appear to fail at times, are those against whooping cough 
and diphtheria. Both are under study at the Institute, and during the current 
year a standard test of potency for whooping cough vaccine has been devised 
and put into use. This is the first time that any nation has succeeded in develop- 
ing a standard requirement which this vaccine must meet, and there is reason to 
expect that this achievement will reduce the number of failures of whooping cough 
vaccine. A new method for testing diphtheria vaccine, with a similar objective, 
is currently under investigation. 
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TOXOPLASMOSIS 


Rapid progress in prevention and treatment of infectious and parasitic diseases 
as left behind many areas of difficulty which, though bypassed, must eventually 
be dealt with in our national program of research, which aims to reduce human 
illness, suffering, and death. An example is the condition known as toxoplas- 
mosis. Until 1939, such a disease was unknown; recent research—in which N MI 
scientists have played a leading part—shows that infection is widespread in the 
United States, in a variety of wild and domestic animals as well as humans. It 
accounts for crippling and often fatal illness in infants, and for blindness in 
adults, to an extent not yet fully understood. In spite of disastrous effects in 
many such eases, there appear to be numerous instances of infection without known 
disease, though if the apparently healthy person has acquired infection during 
pregnancy, the infant can be gravely affected. No entirely satisfactory treatment 
is as yet known, but scientists in the Institute have developed one that is at least 
partly effective and the best discovered thus far. 


RELATIONSHIPS OF INFECTIONS AND CANCER 


Laboratory studies on toxoplasmosis and on malaria have developed evidence 
indicating the existence of some intriguing relationships between these infections 
and a form of cancer of mice classified as leukemia. A drug called daraprim, 
which has been shown by NMI scientists to be very effective against malaria, is 
also the most active of all drugs thus far tried against toxoplasmosis. Since 
several antimalarial drugs (tested by scientists of NMI and of the National Cancer 
Institute, working together) possessed activity against mouse leukemias—just 
as the antimalarial daraprim does against toxoplasma—both the malaria organism 
of mice and the toxoplasma were studied in leukemic mice. Each of these parasites 
prolonged the life of such mice. 

These discoveries contribute to our gradually evolving efforts to comprehend 
the uncertain but potentially important relationships between cancer and infec- 
tion. It has been known for several years that a number of viruses interfere with 
growth of certain tumors. The work here alluded to extends our knowledge of 
this sort of interference. Prospects for further development of these areas appear 
brighter because of the current advances in tissue culture of both infectious 
agents and human cells, normal as well as tumorous. 

Grant-supported research has shown that certain viruses seem to behave as if 
they are carried by the genes which determine particular hereditary characteristics 
of the host (the viruses studied thus far affect only bacteria). The relevance of 
these particular discoveries to cancer is so obvious that support of the work has 
properly been shifted from the Microbiological Institute to the Cancer Institute. 
Microbiologists within the NMI, and those supported by NMI grants, are cur- 
rently exploiting other leads in this broad area as thoroughly as present skills and 
techniques permit. Animal tumors are known which are definitely caused by 
viruses: One of these, a fibroma of squirrels, is under investigation by NMI 
scientists interested in relationships between infections and cancer. Interesting 
results thus far have included experimental transmission of these peculiar viruses 
by mosquitoes and fleas. 

The ultimate significance of such observations in microbiology which overlap 
the field of cancer investigation cannot be assessed until much more knowledge is 
acquired. Certainly it can be stated that the meticulous and painstaking studies 
which are currently under way should be developed and extended as vigorously 
as possible. 

INFECTIONS AND CHRONIC DISEASE: CLINICAL STUDIES 


Whatever may eventually prove to be the relationship between infections and 
cancer, there is no doubt that many diseases generally regarded as chronic are 
either of infectious origin or have an important infectious component. Examples 
include rheumatic fever, and associated diseases related to infection with the 
streptococcus, asthmatic bronchitis, ileitis and colitis, undulant fever, and tu- 
berculosis. For the first time, our program in the Clinical Center is providing 
us with the opportunity to study these illnesses in the host with whose welfare 
we are concerned—the human being. In many of these conditions, study of the 
experimental disease in animals is either impossible or unsatisfactory. Admission 
of suitable patients in proximity to adequate laboratory skills and facilities is now 
making it possible to investigate the poorly understood causes of many diseases 
which fall into this broad category, and to improve the reliability of methods of 
diagnosis and treatment. 
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An example is amebiasis, a disease caused by a protozoan organism (ameba). 
The organism itself is widespread in some areas of the United States, being found 
in as many as 20 percent of the population, often without evidence of specific 
illness in the persons involved. n the other hand, some individuals develop 
severe and even fatal illness attributable to this organism. From time to time 
outbreaks of epidemic proportions occur; while attacks of acute illness due to 
amebiasis cause severe distress, many instances of long-term, intractable infection 
occur, and often produce invalidism and secondary neuroses. 

During the current year, NMI scientists have discovered that the ameba fails 
to produce disease in guinea pigs reared in such a way that they have no other 
germs present in their bodies, while litter mate guinea pigs with “normal” bacteria 
in their intestines acquired fatal disease when inoculated with the ameba. They 
have also found that liver disease develops in infected guinea pigs; since this is 
the most serious complication of human amebiasis, it is a significant fact that we 
are now able to study the condition in the laboratory animal. Along with this 
progress in the laboratory, admission to the Clinical Center of patients with amebic 
disease provides the opportunity to determine the factors which influence the 
course of infection in the human. 

In addition to long-term illnesses such as those mentioned, there are others 
whose causation is still so poorly understood that it is as yet unknown whether 
infection, chronic pojsoning, or neoplastic factors are involved. An example is 
the disease sarcoidosis, which can be studied only in the human, and is currently 
under investigation in our Clinical Center. 


BASIC RESEARCH 


The course of human disease depends upon the constantly changing relationships 
between microbial parasites and their hosts. Knowledge of these relationships 
is essential to our ultimate attainment of satisfactory contro] and prevention 
of infectious and parasitic disease, and will undoubtedly contribute also to our 
battle against other illnesses. Research areas which have been bypassed, or toward 
which only a portion of our efforts have been addressed, include such facets as 
metabolism of parasitic microorganisms, immune response of the infected host, 
and mode of action of drugs and antibiotics. 

To medical scientists, these are the areas which are of greatest challenge and 
wherein lies the greatest promise today, and the Microbiological Institute is 
devoting an appreciable portion of its skills and resources to them. 

When we know how a virus can distort the amazingly intricate chemical and 
physical processes that go on at incredible speed within the ultramicroscopic 
confines of infected cells, we shall be a long way on the road to understanding the 
meaning of life itself. 

Knowledge of how a drug upsets the metabolism of a parasitic microorganism 
will eventually make it possible to predict and produce preventive and curative 
agents on almost a mathematical basis. 

Understanding of the way in which the infected host can manufacture anti- 
bodies, where it stores them, how it calls them out in response to challenge, will 
provide us with the means for making better, safer, and more quickly acting 
vaccines and antisera. 

Answers to these problems require the most assiduous attention to countless 
details: They will not come easily nor in response to superficial investigations. 
But progress has been steady in recent years, and scientists in the National 
Microbiological Institute and those supported by our grants are making signifi- 
cant contributions. 

Basic research cannot be categorized. The scientist who seeks to unravel the 
mysteries surrounding natural phenomena cannot predict when er how his dis- 
coveries will be used in the struggle against disease. But just as a brickmaker 
knows his product will someday be a part of a house or a wall, the researcher in 
basic science knows that the facts which he uncovers will be built into our total 
structure of knowledge. Just where each will fit may never be clear to him, but 
he knows that at some time they will be used. Over the years, the investments 
we make in truly fundamental research will be the ones that will pay real rewards 
in permanent victories over human illness. What Francis Bacon said in the 16th 
century about the delay in progress “because these fundamental knowledges have 
been studied but in passage, and not drunk deeper of’’ is as true now as it was then. 

This statement has discussed work in many areas where children are particu- 
larly involved: respiratory illnesses, poliomyelitis, whooping cough, diphtheria, 
toxoplasmosis, and the streptococcal infections (including rheumatic fever) which 
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are now the subject of clinical investigations. Infants and children, like all 

mature animals, have less resistance to infections than adults; and while the 

scoveries of recent years have saved many lives among the younger members of 
our national community, the great bulk of infectious and parasitic disease still 
occurs among the younger-aged persons. All too often such diseases leave residual 
damage which results in invalidism, chronic illness, or sickness appearing in later 

ars, sometimes long after the initial infection has been forgotten. The program 
of the National Microbiological Institute places strong emphasis on these im- 
portant and often distressing afflictions of childhood. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Haas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ should like to mention a few of the highlights in this field. Some 
of the diseases which you have just mentioned which fall into the group 
of the respiratory diseases, those which are transmitted through the 
nose and throat, are responsible for a majority of illnesses and a loss 
of productive time in spite of all of the progress that has been made in 
this particular field. 

Senator Ropertson. Have you isolated the cold germ and found 
any way to combat it, or do you just recommend the patient be careful 
and does not expose himself until nature cures him? 


RESEARCH ON THE COMMON COLD 


Dr. Haas. Some of the most interesting developments in the entire 
field of infectious diseases are going on in this area of the common cold 
right now. Physicians and medical scientists have been interested 
in the common cold for a great number of years, and of course so has 
the general public. Progress has been slow and difficult largely be- 
cause there has been no opportunity to study this type of disease in a 
laboratory animal or a test tube. We have had to use the human 
volunteer. 

Senator Roprertson. You could not get any mice to smoke ciga- 
rettes and see what effect that would have? 

Dr. Haas. That is right, sir. Within the past few months the 
development of a new scientific method which we call tissue culture, 
the use of growing tissues in test tubes, has enabled us to isolate 
viruses which live in the normal and the diseased nose and throat of 
humans—viruses whose existence we were not aware of even a year 
ago. Some of our scientists at Bethesda have recently isolated viruses 
in more than 70 instances of this type by the use of tissue culture, a 
technique that even a year ago was not available for this purpose. 

Having isolated such viruses, we can study them and we can find 
their relationship to the illnesses of the respiratory group which range 
from the common cold all the way through the various types of 
pneumonias. 

Senator Rospertson. Have you worked out any definite program 
of how to keep from catching cold? 

Dr. Haas. The things like preventing the cold, treating the cold, 
keeping the cold away—those are the goals. Those are the objectives 
toward which all scientists in this field have their sights set. 

Senator Ropertson. Does smoking have any effect on colds? 

Dr. Haas. There certainly is no evidence to indicate that smoking 
has any relationship to the common cold or to the common diseases 
supposed to be contracted through the respiratory system. 
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Senator Rosperrson. Can you put cold water on a man’s wrist and 
have him get a cold? 

Dr. Haas. The British workers have tried that and they have 
been unable to induce colds by that type of exposure. 

Senator Ropertson. I do not have many colds, but I can get one 
easily if enough cold air blows on the back of my neck. 

Dr. Haas. I must say I have had the same experience, and I can- 
not explain the findings of the British workers. 

Senator Ropertson. What do you recommend? 

Dr. Haas. We are not in a position to make any recommendations 
based on firm scientific knowledge. That is the way our research is 
pointed, and we hope that in time our results will enable us to come 
up with something definite. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF YOUNG PEOPLE TO COLDS 


Senator Ropertson. Is it a fact that young people are more sus- 
ceptible to colds than people who are past middle age? 

Dr. Haas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Rosnertson. Why is that? 

Dr. Haas. Perhaps as we grow older we have more experience with 
the multitude of viruses which may be responsible for colds and thus 
over a long period of years we do acquire some immunity or some abil- 
ity to throw off or minimize these infections. 

Senator Ropertson. A man can stay out all day in a duck blind 
and not catch a cold, but he can come into his clubhouse and sit down 
for an hour in the cold room and catch a cold. Why is that? 

Dr. Haas. That certainly seems to be true. There may be an 
element of personal peculiar reaction to environment in this. There is 
a response to cold air, cold drafts, which many individuals feel, mani- 
fested by swelling of the linings of the nose and the back part of the 
throat. It may be that in individuals who are so sensitive, that is 
enough to tip the balance in favor of the development of a particular 
illness. However, in these instances, Mr. Chairman, that type of 
cold seems to be confined to the individual who experiences it. If he 
goes home and associates normally with his family, the chances are 
that cold will not pass on to other individuals; whereas, colds acquired 
under some other circumstances will go through a family or schoolroom 
or industry apparently as a contagious disease. 


SUSCEPTIBILITY OF ORIENTALS 


Senator Ropertson. How about the people who live in the Orient, 
like China and Japan? Are they more or less susceptible to colds than 
the people who live in our country? 

Dr. Haas. When we go to such parts of the world, we get colds 
just as much as we could at home. Those people who grow up there 
and live there very likely get them, too, but colds are not a reportable 
disease in those parts of the world. There are no reliable statistics. 
But we do know they get pneumonia and die of it. So we must 
assume they have the type of colds we have. I personally have seen 
many Chinese workers living under poor conditions who had what 


appeared to me to be the sort of cold that I would get under similar 
conditions. 
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Senator Roperrson. But did you not observe a great many of 
them who wear masks over their faces to protect them from dust or 
vcerms or something? Is that not quite prevalent in the Orient, that 
people g go around the streets wearing masks over their faces? 

Dr. Haas. I do not know of that as a hygienic measure. There 
are some circumstances under which masking is done but I do not 
think for the purpose of preventing disease. The great bulk of the 
oriental population does not have a real knowledge of the specific 
causation of disease. 

Senator Rosertson. I was in the Philippines in 1935 for the in- 
auguration of the President in November. It was very hot over there. 
[ was greatly overheated and went into an air-conditioned office 
building. The next day ! developed one of the worst colds I ever had. 
[ just know when you are overheated and clothes are damp, don’t 
sit down in an air-conditioned room. They tcld me over there they 
did not have a great many colds, but when they did have one, there 
was great danger of pneumonia. Fortunately, I did not have it. 

Dr. Haas. Yes, sir; there is a lot of pneumonia in the tropics and 
in the Orient. 

Senator Ronertson. What is your explanation of the fact that if a 
man who is overheated and his clothes are damp, who sits down in a 
cool room, he will develop a cold; and if his clothes were not damp, 
he would not catch a cold? 

Dr. Haas. I believe that depends on the individual. There are 
certain people with whom that would be true. There are others who 
would have that type of experience and would not develop a condition 
we can call a cold. Perhaps I can clarify this by saying we are not 
entirely clear as to what a cold is. It seems safe to say on the basis 
of present knowledge that some colds represent real infections. Some 
of the things we call colds represent allergies. That is, they represent 
an abnormal type of tissue reaction to an unfavorable stimulus. In 
allergies there is a personal factor which applies to some selected 
individuals and not to the population in general. 


TREATMENT FOR COLDS 


Senator Ropertson. Is there any standard treatment for colds 
now? 

Dr. Haas. There is no specific treatment. As far as using the 
word “standard” is concerned, if by standard we mean such things 
as taking aspirin or similar drugs, drinking adequate fluids, the 
observance of reasonable rest periods, then the treatment as it is is 
fairly standardized but not specific and not directed toward a specific 
cause as would be the case with pneumoc occus pheumonia. 

Senator Rosertson. I have used only 2 drugs: 1 is aspirin and 1 is 
soda. If I catch a cold, I combine them. Is Alka-Seltzer any better 
than aspirin? 

Dr. Haas. I think the active principal of aspirin or some related 
compound is used in the proprietary medicines, and it is a preference 
of which one you like to take. 

Senator ROBERTSON. Is the curative chemical in Alka-Seltzer any 
different from aspirin? 

Dr. Haas. Mr. Chairman, these drugs which we take for the cold 
and similar conditions do not really contain a curative drug. They 
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make us feel a little better because they have an analgesic effect. 
They may lower the fever but they do not have curative effects. 

Senator Rosertson. That was not directly responsive to my ques- 
tion. Alka Seltzer has some mineral in it that bubbles. Then it has 
something in it that relieves pain. Is that drug that relieves pain 
aspirin or not? 

Dr. Haas. I do not know. I think it is related to the general 
compound of coal-tar products, but I have no specific knowledge as 
to what is the active principal in it. 

Dr. SHannon. There are a whole series of very closely related 
chemical compounds that have essentially the same action. They are 
phenacetin and acetanilid, which are both derived from an analine, 
and aspirin. All of these have essentially the same analgesic effect. 
They are given singly and in mixtures. I believe Alka Seltzer has 
phenacetin. I am not sure, but I am quite certain it does not have 
aspirin. The chemical compound does the same thing for the 
individual as does aspirin. 

Senator Ropertson. Does it do it any better? 

Dr. SHannon. No, sir. 


LOSS OF EFFICIENCY FROM COMMON COLD 


Senator Roperrson. We lose time in industry from colds. Is the 
Public Health Service doing anything to promulgate information and 
regulations in the big industrial plants to cut down the loss of efficiency 
from the common cold? 

Dr. Haas. We are doing a lot of things that are related to the 
common cold and similar conditions, but we are not doing them by 
ourselves, either. For example, there is a Common Cold Foundation 
which is a private organization supported by industry and interested 
in doing something to further our knowledge of the common cold. 
We, ourselves, are doing research both at Bethesda and in the various 
universities through our grants program. 

Senator Ropertson. In this research are you trying to find a 
specific for the common cold? 

Dr. Haas. We are trying to find first how many diseases, actual 
specific diseases, do we now have which are classified as the common 
cold; and second, what are the particular causes of those diseases. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COMMON COLD AND INFLUENZA 


Senator Rosertson. What is the difference between a common 
cold and influenza? 

Dr. Haas. Influenza is a specific disease. It is caused by a specific 
virus which has been known for about 20 years. There are a number 
of types of this virus, but in general it is a specific virus. It has been 
isolated countless times. It is isolated from practically every major 
outbreak we have. It can be handled in the laboratory. It can be 
transmitted to animals and to chick embryos. Its presence can be 
visualized with the electron microscope, and all sorts of tests and 
identifications can be done with this virus. We can identify the 
specific epidemics which are due to this virus. That is a different 
situation than we have with respect to the common cold. It is the 
sort of thing we are working toward in our common cold research. 
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Senator Rorsertson. Influenza is a contagious disease. Influenza 
is accompanied by more fever than cold; is that correct? 

Dr. Haas. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Rosperison. Generally a higher fever? 

Dr. Haas. That is correct. 

Senator Rosertson. Influenza may go up to 102 or 103? 

Dr. Haas. It is sometimes true colds do not cause any fever at all. 
That is quite a common experience. Influenza almost always causes 
fever. As you say, the fever may go quite high. It is a very con- 
tagious disease. 

PANDEMIC OF 1918—19 


Senator Ropertson. I was at Camp Lee in World War I. They 
had 10,000 cases there, and a great many of them went into pneu- 
monia and nearly all of those that did died. I was luc ky enough not 
to get it. 

Dr. Haas. Yes, sir. That epidemic, or pandemic as it is called, of 
the 1918-19 period was the third most severe pandemic in the history 
of the world and accounted for millions of deaths the world over. We 
are much better along the road today because now we have a vaccine 
for influenza. We can give that vaccine if we know of an outbreak 
developing and prevent the sort of thing we saw in 1918-19. 

Senator Ropertson. Do you also use some type of penicillin to 
keep down the fever? 

Dr. Haas. The answer to that is that the deaths and the serious 
complications such as you saw in World War I are due to complica- 
tions of influenza, pneumonia principally. In the treatment of the 
complicating pneumonias, or prevention in people who are in poor 
health to begin with, we use the antibiotics, and they are quite 
effective. They do not influence the course of the influenza itself in 
its une omplic ated state, but they do certainly prevent the deaths that 
result from the pneumonias. 

Senator Roserrson. Is there anything further you wish to add? 

Dr. Haas. Not unless you have further questions. 

Senator Ropertson. Thank you very much. 


NEUROLOGY AND BLINDNESS ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. PEARCE BAILEY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS; 
ACCOMPANIED BY DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, ASSOCIATE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH; DR. C. J. VAN 
SLYKE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 


Neurology and blindness activities: For expenses necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the Act relating to neurology and blindness, [$4, 500 ,000] $4,763,000 


Extract From Pusiic Heats Service Act 
ESTABLISHMENT OF INSTITUTES 


Sec. 431. (a) The Surgeon General shall establish in the Public Health Service 
an institute for research on arthritis, rheumatism, and metabolic diseases, and an 
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institute for research on neurological diseases (including epilepsy, cerebral palsy, 
and multiple sclerosis) and blindness, and he shall also establish a national advisory 
council for each such institute to advise, consult with, and make recommendations 
to him with respect to the activities of the institute with which each council is 
concerned. 

b) The Surgeon General is authorized with the approval of the Administrator 
to establish in the Public Health Service one or more additional institutes to 
conduct and support scientific research and professional training relating to the 
cause, prevention, and methods of diagnosis and treatment of other particular 
diseases or groups of diseases (including poliomyelitis and leprosy) whenever the 
Surgeon General determines that such action is necessary to effectuate fully the 
purposes of section 301 with respect to such disease or diseases. Any institute 
established pursuant to this subsection may in like manner be abolished and its 
functions transferred elsewhere in the Public Health Service upon a finding by the 
Surgeon General that a separate institute is no longer required for such purposes. 
In lieu of the establishment pursuant to this subsection of an additional institute 
with respect to any disease or diseases, the Surgeon General may expand the 
functions of any institute established under subsection (a) of this seetion or under 
any other provision of this Act so as to include functions with respect to such 
disease or diseases and to terminate such expansion and transfer the functions 
given such institute elsewhere in the Service upon a finding by the Surgeon 
General that such expansion is no longer necessary. In the case of any such 
expansion of an existing institute, the Surgeon General may change the title 
thereof so as to reflect its new functions, 


FUNCTIONS 


Sec, 433. (a) Where an institute has been established under this part, the 
Surgeon General shall carry out the purposes of section 301 with respect to the 
conduct and support of research relating to the disease or diseases to which the 
activities of the institute are directed (including grants-in-aid for drawing plans, 
erecting of buildings, and acquisition of land therefor), through such institute and 
in cooperation with the national advisory council established or expanded by 
reason of the establishment of such institute. In addition, the Surgeon General 
is authorized to provide training and instruction and establish and maintain 
traineeships and fellowships, in such institute and elsewhere, in matters relating to 
the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of such disease or diseases with such 
stipends and allowances (including travel and subsistence expenses) for trainees 
and fellows as he may deem necessary, and, in addition, provide for such training, 
instruction, and traineeships and for such fellowships through grants to public 
and other nonprofit institutions. The provisions of this subsection shall also 
be applicable to any institute established by any other provision of this Act to the 
extent that such institute does not already have the authority conferred by this 
subsection. 

(b) Upon the appointment of a national advisory council for an institute estab- 
lished under this part or the expansion of an existing institute pursuant to this 
part, such council shall assume the duties, functions, and powers of the National 
Advisory Health Council with respect to grants-in-aid for research and training 
projects relating to the disease or diseases to which the activities of the institute 
are directed. 

Amounts available for obligation 

















| 
| 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
seesitnitatieetiesicontinntieetiimecensindnasitts ets - - ae —--——} fealty _— 
Appropriation or estimate $4, 500, 000 $4, 763, 000 
Transferred from ‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,’ pursuant to 
Public Law 286___. 1, 750 i“ 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate (obligations in- 
curred) 4, 501, 750 4, 763, 000 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, | 
Public Health Service’’ DEE, Fae Mande ct ckuntbilekbiddube coun 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Insti- | 
tute, Public Health Service’’. b | 139, 330 | Seiics-dnn cal eno antaned 
“Mental health activities, Public Health Service”’ | DA OP Firkin ieeias | Sn cbiadt 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute, | 
Public Health Service’ eee ads Jodovwsiaeeee m 
Total obligations... 1,813,650 | 4, 501, 750 4, 763, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1954 est ate 19. tir ( 
Description Change 
Posi Posi 
mount A t 
tions A . tions : 
ants for research and training: 
a) Research projects $2, 700, 000 $2, 700, 000 
(b) Research fellowships 150, 000 150, 600 
) Training grants 400, 000 400, 000 
1) Training stipends 104, 000 104, 000 
Direct operations 
(a) Research _. 115 1, 039, 750 115 1, 283, 000 +-$243, 250 
(b) Other direct operations 
(1) Review and approval of research 
and training grants 4 48, 000 4 48, 000 
(2) Administration 4 60, 000 4 78, 000 +-18, 000 
rotal obligations. _. 123 4, 501, 750 123 4, 763, 000 +261, 250 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
tal number of permanent positions 31 123 123 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 2 2 3 


A verage number of all employees 19 86 120 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $4, 337 $4, 599 $4, 599 
A verage grade | GS-6.2 GS8-6.7 GS-6.7 


Personal services } 
Permanent positions $103, 044 $443, 410 $610, 260 








Other positions 9, 887 10, 100 12, 650 
Reguar pay in excess of 52-week base 445 2, 070 2,070 
Payment above basic rates_-_-. 6 1, 670 1,970 
Total personal services... | 113, 382 626, 950 
2 Travel 10, 255 27,000 
3 Transportation of things | 2, 155 5, 600 
04 Communication services | 2, 608 8, 500 
05 Rents and utility services } 750 700 
06 Printing and reproduction | 798 6, 000 
07 Other contractual services 20, 149 12, 050 
Reimbursements to ‘Operating expenses, National | 
Institutes of Health, Public Health Service” 129, 896 | 564, 800 626, 950 
08 Supplies and materials 5, 440 63, 100 
09 Equipment 11, 299 32, 650 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 1, 516, 448 3, 354, 3, 354, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. 470 3, 900 
Subtotal 1, 813, 650 4, 504, 050 4, 767, 400 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence | 2, 300 4, 400 
lotal obligations... pabe 1, 813, 650 4, 501, 750 4, 763, 000 
/ 


BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Senator Ropertson. The final item today is neurology and blind- 
ness activities, for which we have a budget estimate for $4,763,000, an 
increase of $263,000 over the current year’s appropriation. We will 
insert the prepared statement of Dr. Bailey in the record and give him 
whatever time he will require to give us the highlights of the work 
being done in this field and his need for funds during the coming fiscal 
year. 

Included in the diseases being studied in this activity are some of 
those prominent in public discussion these days—cerebral palsy, 
multiple sclerosis, and muscular dystrophy—for which the public is 
given opportunities to contribute to further research. It is hoped 
that Dr. Bailey will give us some comment on each of these conditions. 
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It would be helpful, too, if the doctor would give us a report on the 
research being conducted on retrolental eoakaan about which we 
heard earlier in connection with the preliminary statements by the 
Secretary, and also while considering the item for the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


NEUROLOGY AND BLINDNESS ACTIVITIES 


STATEMENT OF DR. PEARCE BAILEY, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness is the youngest 
of the National Institutes of Health, having been established by Public Law 692, 
August 1950. No appropriation, however, was made to activate the Institute 
until fiscal vear 1953 when $1,250,000 was made available to initiate a beginning 
orogram of research in the broad field of neurological and sensory disorders. 

hese funds were allocated within the general appropriation “Operating expenses, 
National Institutes of Health, PHS, 1952.” 

During fiscal year 1953, $1,972,300 was appropriated under the same general 
appropriation to provide for essentially the same program as the previous year, 
the bulk of the funds going to the support of research activities in medical schools 
and universities. 

To further the original plans of the Institute, to capitalize on expenditures to 
date, and to begin to meet the rising urgency of more research in this relatively 
neglected area, the fiscal year 1954 appropriation of $4,500,000 carried, for the 
first time, the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness as an 
identifiable appropriation item. 


NATURE AND INCIDENCE OF NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, neurological and sensory dis- 
orders, which comprise diseases of the nervious system and its sensory endings— 
the eye and the ear, create an extremely serious public health problem. Consti- 
tuting over 200 disease entities, they affect approximately 20 million persons in 
the United States alone, of whom at least half endure gravely disabling conditions. 
Among the crippling neurologic conditions are cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, 
epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, apoplexy, Parkinson’s disease, and injuries to the 
brain and spinal cord. Among the serious sensory disorders are glaucoma, cat- 
aract, retrolental fibroplasia, and many other conditions which cause partial 
blindness and deafness. 

While only the third cause of death (after heart disease and cancer), it is 
probably the first cause of permanent crippling. The victims of these diseases 
so often are afflicted in childhood, or early adulthood, and continue to live as 
cripples through a normal period of life expectancy. 


ECONOMIC BURDEN TO THE NATION 


The drain, therefore, on the Nation’s economy caused by the neurological and 
sensory disorders is a matter of major public concern. The total annual costs 
of these conditions must be measured in the billions. This staggering estimate 
may be more understandable if we consider the fact that all cost areas for the 
permanently crippled, including wage and productivity losses, medical and 
welfare expenses, indemnity and compensation costs, and tax revenue losses, are 
inevitably more severe than for temporary or only partially debilitating illnesses. 






RISE OF PUBLIC INTEREST IN THESE DISORDERS 

Ten years ago, there was but one organization concerned with research into 
neurological disorders: the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Today, 
there are more than 10 voluntary health organizations and professional societies 
concerned with this problem. Within just the past 5 years the United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations, the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, the National Epilepsy 
League, the Myasthenia Gravis Foundation, the National Paraplegia Associa- 
tion, and the Muscular Dystrophy Associations, with their many local chapters 
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throughout the country, have been established; and these organizations and 
others have given to medical research the highest priority. Older organizations 
such as the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults have also initiated 
programs in support of medical research, in addition to their farflung activities 
in patient care and welfare. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES FOR RESEARCH 


This surge of research interest in the neurological and sensory disorders has not 
only become evident in each individual program of each society, but in all of them 
as two closely correlated groups. In 1952, the National Committee for Research 
in Neurological Disorders was formed, composed of the National Epilepsy League, 
the National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, the United Cerebral Palsy Association, the Muscular Dystrophy 
Associations, and several professional medical groups. 

In 1953, the National Committee for Research in Eye Diseases and Disabilities 
was formed, composed of the American Foundation for the Blind, American Asso- 
ciation of Instructors of the Blind, National Federation of the Blind, National 
Industries for the Blind, Association for Research in Ophthalmology, American 
\ssociation of Workers for the Blind, the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, the National Foundation for Eye Research, the National Council to 
Combat Blindness, the Ophthalmological Foundation, We the Blind, Eyes Right, 
Ine., the Blinded Veterans Association, Inc., the American Ophthalmological 
Society, Inc., the American Academy of Ophthalmology, and the section on oph- 
thalmology of the American Medical Association. 

Both of these national interagency committees have similar interests: to coordi- 
nate their research efforts as separate agencies and to stimulate research further 
from both public and private sources. 


PRESENT STATUS OF OUR KNOWLEDGE 


When the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness was acti- 
vated in 1952, a number of brilliant new discoveries in the field of neurological 
and sensory disorders had secured the scientific beachhead indispensable to an 
effective large-scale research offensive. The award in rapid succession of the 
Nobel prize in science to seven neurologic investigators bears witness to the sig- 
nificance of these achievements. 


NEW PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 


The discovery of air encephalography by Dandy and angiography by Moniz; 
the even more recent development of electroencephalography for the evaluation 
of brain waves, and electromyography for measuring the electric potentials of 
neuromuscular contractions; and finally, the introduction of radioisotopes as 
tracer techniques—all of these advances help make up the new scientific front for 
a total attack on the crippling neurological and sensory disorders. These dis- 
coveries have given us not only new and valuable diagnostic tools, but also reli- 
able precision instruments for evaluating, by remote control, activities of the 
brain under varying conditions, and for tracing the concentration and action of 
the many complex body chemicals which regulate the functions of the nervous 
system in both health and disease. 

To these modern discoveries should be added the development of still newer 
techniques in biophysics and biochemistry, and the rise of neurological surgery 
not only as a weapon for the attack on brain tumors and other injuries to the 
lervous system, but also as an important tool for exploring the action of the brain. 
The United States today has unchallenged world leadership in neurological surgery. 


NEED FOR A NATIONAL PROGRAM 


Brilliant as these accomplishments were, their logical, practical development 
in relationship to disease were never exploited. While neurological research had 
produced isolated, brilliant achievements, a sustained coordinated approach 
which could fulfill the opportunities presented could not be undertaken, What 
was evident, finally, as Harvey Cushing saw it as early as 1919, were two primary 
needs: the sustained support of worthy investigators already in or about to enter 
the field so that continuity of research could be obtained, and a national research 
program where coordination of effort would be a leading principle in exploiting 
the main opportunities for the prevention or treatment of neurological and sen- 
sory disorders. 
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RESEARCH PROGRESS (1952-54) 


The action of Congress in establishing the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness was perfectly timed to provide the stimulus for exploita- 
tion of the backlog of fundamental findings. 

Since the establishment of the Institute, this entire movement has been imple- 
mented to such an extent that already, within the span of a year or so, previous 
research opportunities have been translated into practical rescarch accomplish- 
ments and still newer opportunities have been created, which promise concrete 
results if vigorously pursued. 

Some examples of major research progress include: 

1. The development of a method, by an Institute grantee, for preventing a 
disorder in newborn children which leads to a type of cerebral palsy. As a result 
of this work, more than 1,000 children annually are saved from death or serious 
crippling (approximately one-tenth of the cerebral palsied children born each 
year). * * * 

2. The development of a brain operation which can result in elevating the pro- 
ductive capacity of thousands of patients with cerebral palsy. * * * 

3. The discovery by an Institute grantee of a method for producing experimental 
epilepsy in laboratory animals whereby new therapeutic agents for the control of 
this disorder may be tested safely and swiftly (today 80 percent of epileptic 
seizures can be controlled). 

4. The discovery by Institute investigators at the Bethesda Clinical Center 
of the probable basic chemical causes for the abnormal discharge of brain cells 
in epilepsy, which may help lead to a final cure. 

5. The use of new drugs in the treatment of myasthenia gravis (a debilitating 
neuromuscular disease). Today, 80 percent of these patients of all ages, if 
adequately treated, may expect to survive the disease. Formerly, about half of 
these patients died within weeks after the diagnosis was made. 

6. The use of newer and more effective drugs for the partial control of the 
symptoms of creeping paralysis (Parkinson’s disease). 

7. The further development by Institute investigators of special technics for 
evaluating the proteins of the spinal fluid, which would lead to an objective 
method for the early diagnosis of multiple sclerosis (at present, the average time 
taken to diagnose a case of multiple sclerosis is 6 years). 

8. The use of a drug which in preliminary tests has checked the progress of 
ocular tension which causes acute glaucoma. 

9. The findings through a collaborative project that the routine administration 
of high-tension oxygen may be the reason for the most common cause of blindness 
among children—retrolental fibroplasia. 

These and other research achievements, to be mentioned later, have been made 
possible by new and special facilities created through the Government’s recent 
role in support of neuraqlogical and sensory diseases. Both the collaborative 
project in retrolental fibroplasia and our Clinical Center project in epilepsy, for 

example, amply reveal how the Institute’s programs alone provide special facilities 
to meet special research needs in the field, 


Dubna 


RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


Retrolentai fibroplasia attacks prematurely born infants about 3 to 5 weeks 
after birth. The initial symptoms are progressive so that complete loss of vision 
often ensues in the fourth or fifth postnatal month. Now it is the most common 
cause of blindness in children and it appears to be increasing. 

Since 1943 little light could be cast on the causes of this disorder and it was 
not until 1952 that a grantee of the Institute presented evidence, as a result of 
work on animals, that retrolental fibroplasia might be due to administration of 
high-tension oxygen in infants’ incubators—a routine procedure in the care of 
premature infants in most hospitals. 

Whether the work done on animals was applicable to humans, however, was, 
and still remains, the overwhelming question. The problem of finding the 
answer, moreover, was a complex one: Where could funds be found from any 
single source to finance the high costs of examining hundreds of premature children 
throughout the country, and who would provide the focal point for the administra- 
tion of a research project involving a complex network of investigators and hos- 
pitals which were needed to obtain a decisive ‘“‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’ answer to the problem? 

To both these questions, the Institute has provided the answer, and, as a 
result of its support, 36 investigators at 18 hospitals, working under a coordinated 
research plan, are devoting their energies to preventing the leading cause of 
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dness in children. This collaborative research project is being conducted by 
he Institute in cooperation with the National Society for the Prevention of 


Blindness and the National Foundation for Eye Research, 


NEW LIGHT IN EPILEPSY RESEARCH 


While developments in the control of epilepsy during the past decade hav 
highly significant, the possibility of a cure has seemed remote The drugs 
ave been developed to reduce seizures have been evolved through a long process 
trial and error, but the inability of science to study the brain tissue of living 
epileptics has made it impossible to understand those chemical changes which 
light be responsible for the disorder From such understanding, it is believed, 
a method for changing the abnormal chemistry of the brain so that it may function 
normally is both a logical and inevitable step. 

During the last 2 years, however, it has been accepted practice in a few neuro- 
logical centers to perform neurosurgical operations on selected patients with 
epilepsy whose seizures can be traced to a localized area of abnormal electrical 
discharge in the brain This region of abnormal discharge, which is identified 
by means of the electroencephalogram, is called the epileptic focus. The opera- 
tion consists of surgical excision of the abnormal focus. 

This operation not only gives benefit to these epileptic patients, but also pro- 
vides &@ unique opportunity to study the excised epileptic tissue with the latest 
biochemical techniques and to compare its biochemical constituency with that of 
normal brain tissue. These studies already have been undertaken with interesting 
results at the Clinical Center. It is now clear that the chemistry of the epileptic 
tissue is different from that of normal tissue. For example, one important 
chemical, normal to brain tissue (glutamic acid), does not, apparently, form in 
sufficient quantity in epileptic tissue, and another chemical (Acetylcholine) does 
not form in sufficient quantity in reserve. 

Furthermore, the Institute’s Clinical Center staff is working with a substance 
which might make up the chemical deficiency in epileptic tissue, and this substance 
is now being given to a group of epileptic patients with intractable seizures. <A 
preliminary report will be ready in the near future. 


PROGRAM EMPHASIS AND OBJECTIVES 


So far the background of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness and some of the highlights of its activities have been presented in order 
to suggest some basic factors behind its program emphasis. 

As can be deduced already, the emphasis of the Institute’s program is o: 
effective participation in a national research effort to find improved methods for 
the diagnosis, prevention, treatment, and rehabilitation of the common crippling 
disorders of the nervous system and its sensory endings, the eye and the ear 
and to accomplish these ends in the shortest possible period of time. 

To achieve this general goal the Institute has set up three clearly defined 
objectives: (1) To fill, as far as practicable, important gap areas in research and 
training; (2) to stimulate and participate in national collaborative efforts to com- 
bat crippling neurological and sensory disorders in instances where the unique 
facilities of the Institute can be used to advantage; and (3) to develop, at the 
Clinical Center, research teams which are equipped to make total attacks on 
specified disease areas, and to profit collaboratively from the large cross fertiliza- 
tion of talent in both clinical and basic research at the National Institutes of 
Health. 


GAP AREAS 

Research 

Before 1952 there was an appalling number of gap areas in the research activities 
levoted to research in the broad spectrum of disability presented by neurologica 
and sensory disorders. Since its activation, the Institute has contributed to a 
partial closing of 

The largest gap at that time was the one created by lack of support for research- 
grant applications in the chronically crippling neurological and sensory disorders, 
Although reseerch-grant requests still far exceed the Institute’s present resource 
the Institute is proud that from fiscal vear 1953 to 1954 its s ipport of reses 
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showed no appreciable gain. A list of funds awarded for research grants in 
specific disease entities is given in appendix 1. 

Progress has been made in the expansion of research in still another neglected 
area: the neurological aspects of cerebral vascular disease (stroke, apoplexy, etc.). 
This is a relatively neglected area of medical research, even though it constitutes a 
leading cause of death and is responsible for over a million persons crippled by 
hemiplegia in this country today. 

The Institute is now supporting 18 promising grants in this field—an almost 
threefold increase over the support it was able to give in fiscal year 1952. More- 
over, an additional basie attack on the problem is about to begin through the 
Institute’s intramural program at Bethesda. 


Training 


The largest gap area in the grants program of this Institute has been the need 
for better facilities in the graduate training of clinical teachers and researchers in 
neurological and sensory disorders. It is a generally accepted principle that 
research and training are mutually interdependent. Unless the scientist in the 
laboratory can rely on a pool of young scientists in training, his program will not 
survive for long. Similarly, if there is not a source of young clinical researchers 
in training, important laboratory discoveries may remain concealed for years 
before they can be tested in the clinic. 

With minor exceptions, the current facilities in our medical schools for post- 
graduate training of teachers and clinical researchers in neurological disorders are 
seriously inadequate. Less than a third of all the ecuntry’s medical schools have 
complete neurological units for teaching physicians and scientists. Many of our 
neurological teachers are not qualified neurologists, and many States in the United 
States do not have a single qualified neurologist. 

This need for additional graduate training facilities in the area of ocular disease 
is almost as great. Although there are many practicing ophthalmologists in this 
country, yet only a few medical schools have adequate facilities for training 
clinical teachers and researchers in this field. 

Funds have been made available to this Institute for the support of graduate 
medical training grants for the first time in fiscal year 1954. This sum ($400,000) 
now supports 23 programs among the total that may be submitted from: our 
country’s 80 medical schools. (A list of these programs is given in appendix 2. 


Nerve regeneration 


For the past 2 years, this Institute has spoken of the promising research in the 
regeneration of nerve tissue of the central nervous system. There is good reason 
for this emphasis, for no other single investigation holds such potential for the 
control of a number of serious neurological disorders. If successful, it would 
provide a virtual cure for some forms of cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and for the 
crippling effects of poliomyelitis and early cerebral vascular disease (stroke). It 
offers the only real hope for substantial restoration of function to paraplegics and 
the many sufferers of other conditions which result from accident or injury to the 
nervous system during peace or war. 

Regeneration of nerve tissue has always been considered impossible, and it was 
not until a few years ago that a prominent investigator at the University of 
Pennsylvania found that a certain heat producing bacterial agent might provide 
the rebuttal to this classical theory. He clearly demonstrated that by the use 
of this agent, cut nerve fibers in the spinal cords of animals could be regenerated 
and the structural continuity of the cut fibers reestablished. 

Since this first major discovery, little progress had been made to advance 
further research in nerve regeneration. The reasons have been lack of support 
and the paucity of facilities required for close collaboration between laboratory 
and clinical research. Such neglect of a promising lead creates an important gap 
area. 

Whether the ultimate goal will be achieved cannot be predicted. Yet it is clear 
that the work must be actively pursued until a decisive answer is obtained. 

It is expected that the decisive ‘“‘Yes’’ or ““No”’ will be made at this Institute. 
Such a project is structurally suited to its program emphasis, where close collabo- 
ration between laboratory and clinical research is maintained. It is for this reason 
that Dr. William F. Windle, the scientist originally responsible for nerve regen- 
eration, recently has joined the Institute’s basic laboratory staff. 


Epidemiology Research 


Since there is no mandatory reporting system for chronic disease and disability, 
there are no validated figures on the morbidity of many of the disabling neurologic 
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conditions. The estimates we have are based, in many instances, on spot checks 
and experience. To meet this deficit the Institute has organized an Epidemiologi- 
cal Section to gather more reliable statistics on the mortality and morbidity of 
crippling neurological and sensory disorders. 

The activities of an epidemiological program, of course, go beyond the collec- 
tion of mortality and morbidity reports. Epidemiological research can disclose 
eads to the cause of disease. For example, the cause of pellagra was uncovered 
through epidemiological research. 

In 1952 and 1953 it was reported that the incidence of amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis Was greater among the Chamorres on the island of Guam than in the 
United States and Canada. inaetmenae lateral sclerosis, more commonly known 
as Lou Gehrig’s disease because the noted baseball player died from this condition, 

a serious neurologic disorder which kills its sufferers in about 3 years. 

Inasmuch as the original reports from Guam appeared to be reliable, the 
Institute organized an epidemiological project to survey the incidence and 
mortality of the disease in Guam, Rota, Saipan, and Moen Island in the Truk 
Archipelago. The project was set up in collaboration with the Navy Department 
and the Department of the Interior. The preliminary survey (the first phase of 
the operation) was undertaken in the summer of 1953, and it was found that 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis was 50 times more prevalent on Guam than the 
reported incidence in the United States. Now, plans for the second phase of the 
yroject are in the making: to find out why the disease is so much more prevalent 

Guam than in the United States, which may eventually lead us to its cause. 


COLLABORATIVE PROJECTS 


That the special facilities of the Institute have opened the’way to the activation 
of collaborative efforts in special research areas has alreadylbeen indicated in the 
previously mentioned grant-supported study of retrolental fibroplasia, and the 
intergovernmental collaborative project on amyotrophic lateral sclerosis on the 
island of Guam. 

The Institute’s own research program also presents opportunities for collabora- 
tive efforts otherwise difficult of achievement. Already several cooperative 
studies, especially in eye research, are being anticipated at several local hospitals. 
The Institute is now recognized as the focal point for such projects and is being 
ippt cached from the outside to help meet problems that can be best attacked with 
the unique Clinical Center facilities. 

At the present time, for example, the Institute is considering a request from a 
le a jing eastern medical school to test a new drug which in preliminary experiments 
indicates a remarkable ability to reduce intraocular tension in the eye and may, 
eed prevent patients with inoperable and uncontrollable glaucoma from going 
blind. If such a project can be undertaken by the Institute, the Clinical Center 
facilities and its access to selected patients should make it relatively simple to 
quickly determine whether or not another major step in the attack on blindness 
has been achieved. 

There is also considerable outside interest in the establishment of a study at 
the Institute on the brains of cerebral palsied infants and children. This would 
permit the first attempt to correlate the clinical manifestations of the various 
types of cerebral palsy with the corresponding types of brain damage. Such a 
study is essential before the complete answer to cerebral palsy in infants and 
children can be given. The special pathological facilities of the Clinical Center, 
the nature of the Institute’s present studies on cerebral palsy, the network of 
relationships already established by which such brains might more easily be ob- 
tained, makes the Institute the logical location for such a study, and it is hoped 
this project may be undertaken in the near future, 


RESEARCH TEAMS 


An important objective, as previously mentioned, is the aevelopment in the 


Bethesda program of clinical research teams who are equipped with modern 
scientific tools to make comprehensive attacks on specific disease areas. The 
project in epilepsy, already described, demonstrates the point. Here the clinical 
neurochemist, working in coordination with the neurosurgeon, the monreregies, 
and the electroencephalographer, make up the team whose collaborative effort 
have already proved fruitful. 

The largest team project now in action in the Institute’s clinical program con- 
cerns a concerted investigation of the basic mechanisms underlying muscular 
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dystrophy, myasthenia gravis, and various neuromuscular disorders. Here, under 
the general direction of a neurologist, the clinical basis of human muscle contrac- 
tion and strength, and its alteration in muscular dystrophy and neuromuscular 
disorders, is being worked out by a muscle chemist; the abnormal exchange of 
ions in these disorders is being traced with unstable radioactive isotopes and in- 
terpreted by a biophysicist; and the evaluation of changes in muscle contraction 
and action potentials is made by a clinical neurophysiologist. 

These clinical teams are not segregated groups but, whenever possible, interlock 
their activities. Each member of a team devotes a certain amount of his time to 
the program of another team where his specialized talents can be of use. The 
majority of the team members have both medical and basie science degrees, which 
preserves a solid link between clinical and laboratory research in clinical problems 


and an intimate liaison of the clinical program as a whole, with the program in 
basic laboratory research. 

















RELATED LABORATORY RESEARCH 


These clinical research teams have as counterparts the laboratory groups of the 
Institute’s program in laboratory research. Special problems arising in the clini- 
cal area are referred to the basic program, while discoveries made in the basic 
program are brought to the clinical area for testing. 

Thus, for example, researchers in the basic program in the past year have de- 
veloped a technique which for the first time makes possible quantitative measure- 
ments of blood flow through al! the individual parts of the living brain. This 
technique creates a new opportunity to study individual diseases, particularly 
cerebral vascular disease and cerebral palsy. Another study in the basic chemistry 
of demyelinating process (the breaking down of the sheath which insulates nerve 
fibers) may open new avenues of clinical application to multiple sclerosis and 
other crippling demyelinating diseases. The study on nerve regeneration, already 
mentioned, will continue and clinical applications will be made. These and many 
more projects are being developed in the Institute’s basic program for early 
application to particular diseases. 

The interlocking aspects of the clinical and basic programs do not stop at this 
categorical level but extend to every other Institute of the National Institute of 
Health, thus reaping benefit from a unique cross-fertilization of talent. 


alain) tae 














HOPES FOR THE FUTURE 





In the past 2 vears, the testimony of this Institute has largely been concerned 
with the necessity for mounting a full-scale attack on the neurological and sensory 
disorders, This year, it can happily be said the attack has been initiated, is pro- 
ceeding according to plan, and several key objectives have already been taken. 

This is not to say that the Institute’s major goals are within easy reach. The 
battle, after all, has just been joined, and it should be mentioned that as science 
moves forward, the process of discovery, like victory, often uncovers problems as 
large as those resolved. Several key points in the offensive line, moreover, are 
still weak; the position of the intramural research program and the graduate 
training program require definite strengthening, and to fully be able to exploit 
weaknesses as they are found, other program areas also need reinforcement. 

Yet there should be no question that the future can be very optimistic. As 
much as the actual achievements made and the opportunities which are opened 
up for the future, the strong surge of public interest and the concentration of 
scientific endeavor, both dedicated to discovery of the causes, prevention and 
treatment of neurological and sensory disorders, represent the greatest promise 
for their ultimate resolution. 
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APPENDIX 1.—Support of disease categories 


Fiscal 1953 funds Fiseal 1954 funds 


Projec Amount Projects Amount 


I. NEUROLOCIC DISEASE RESEARCH 


1. Cerebral palsy 
2. Epilepsy... 
Multiple sclerosis and demyelinating diseases 
4. Muscular dystrophy and neuromuscular disorders 


Other disorders of the nervous system _. 


(a) Congenital malformations 
Spina bifida 
General vascular disorders (excluding cerebro- 
vascular 


c) Infections 
Poliomyelitis 
Encephalomyelitis 


(d) Injuries to nervous system 


Traumatic 
Radiation 


¢) Metabolic disorders 
(f) Other (nonspecific) . 
Total : 


Il. SENSORY DISEASE RESEARCH 


Ophthalmic_ .. 

Congenital disorders 

Injury 

Infections and inflammatory diseases ‘ 38, 076 


d) Metabolic and degenerative disorders_... ‘ » 74 349, 860 


Cataract é , 168 { 38, 610 
Corneal opacities 17, 468 
Glaucoma 100, 510 
Senile blindness 22, 284 
Retrolental fibroplasia 59, 279 
Retinal detachment 29, 664 
Retinopathy 20, 898 
Fund. to metabolic disorders (nsp) - 61, 147 


Pwr Who 


e) Neuromuscular disorders paige ‘ 5, 04: 3, 381 

f) Hysterical amblyopia ‘ haar 6, 316 

(9g) Research of Public Health significance , 31 f 16, 382 
Otologic research - - = 5 60, 987 88, 590 
3. Neurosensory disorders... ¥ ii j 44, 709 151, 426 


9 


Sensory disease research total _ - -- ra 357, 097 724, 409 


Neurologic disease research total. _......- chin 1, 017, 199 1, 988, 056 


Grand total. ila ave ¢ , 374, 296 rs’ 2 2, 712, 465 


Includes injury and disease to the brain where dysfunction is predominantly motor, 
2 Reflects the amount of the grant award rather than the expended amount. 
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ApprEeNpDIx 2.—Graduate medical training grants 














Institution | Type Amount 


University of Minnesota......._- i bonkeMeten Neurologic disorders._..........| $11,619 
Georgetown University js 





















































24, 732 ’ 
State University of lowa * 25, 568 ’ 
University of North Carolina 14, 304 a 
University of Vermont .-._-- 15, 000 } 
Albany Medical College. __- i one ; an 17, 469 
University of Utah__...__.... phske =sbevatpitanaaltie tale tii nana teenbece 13, 264 
Harvard Medical School ; | Ophthalmic disorders. ._- ‘| 16, 980 
Ohio State University. ......._.- ie ida sceMay we ws UE decdusause OF 12, 804 
University of Chicago__- .| Neurologic disorders. _........._| 22, 000 
University of Oregon. ng wiki ....-| Ophthalmic disorders. .._.._.___) 25, 500 
Western Reserve University : ; |) Deliah tiicin templar | 27, 000 ' 
Johns Hopkins University _.._. . : oo< ct 2s Hpghllaedetivs 35, 600 
Washington University ‘ “ : Neurologic disorders - _...__... | 17, 000 
Columbia University __._- ‘ ; ie idete Sitnlagde wee euntebas .tuuotius.cbcoruts 15, 000 
University of Kansas Dll bckis cial isiinaendineg entueentnennit xdgsstbeanpagnebaschscdsiiaa 14, 300 
Northwestern University ipadbuaeeee BAT ‘ chmotinhnedd 20, 000 : 
University of Cincinnati... ‘ do. _. ; ie 9, 720 
Jefferson Medical College...........- ae 4 joieBans pubtdebl gamabes 15, 120 
University of Michigan , ; : mefiotcialiaiesciinide Jevivecua pala 8, 460 
Louisville General Hospital ; é c : do__. ae 10, 916 
Washington University............................ ek Ophthalmic disorders. .._..___- 15, 700 
Soe? Were Walwwnee. . iks ee ook cess. ce ical Neurologic disorders. ....... . 17, 640 i 
CURE OF EPILEPTIC SEIZURES IN MAN . 
Dr. Bartey. Mr. Chairman, I think it would probably be clearer 
and quicker to show what type of work we are doing, which was 
summarized in our prepared statement, if | could actually demonstrate : 


a project now going on at the Clinical Center in Bethesda which I 
ieee will make a Jandmark in medical history. If I could demon- 
strate these charts, I shall proceed. 

Senator Ropertson. That will be very good. As the chairman 
pointed out, it is too bad we cannot put pictures in this record and 
that we are not performing before the television like some other 
committees this morning. 

Dr. Bartey. Last October the man whose head you see in the 
photograph here was an epileptic. ‘Today he is not. 

Senator Ropertson. You mean you cured him? 

Dr. Bartey. That is right. I thought I might tell you how we 
did. Then I will show you how we proceeded from there to a general 
study for a general control of all epileptic seizures in man. 

This man is a 39-year-old man referred to us by the University of 
Virginia. At birth he suffered a serious injury to the right side of 
his brain and since the age of 5 he has averaged from 5 to 10 epileptic 
seizures every day of his life. 

Senator Rogpprrson. That indicates that an injury to the brain 
can produce epilepsy but is it also an inherited disease that is not 
caused by injury to the brain? 

Dr. Batmey. There is a genetic factor in some cases. 

Senator Ropertson. We have what we call an epileptic colony in 
Virginia, near Lynchburg. We have a lot of boys and girls there 
who have no records that their trouble was caused by brain injury. 
As they developed, it appeared they had these epileptic seizures. 

Dr. Bartey. There are two types of epilepsy. One is called “essen- 
tial” and the other is “‘acquired”’ epilepsy. 

Senator Ropertson. You are dealing with a man who had epilepsy 
because of a physical blow? 
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Dr. Bauny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Robertson. And that caused the brain injury? 

Dr. Bartey. Yes. 

As we proceed, there is one thing I might add. You do not need 
an injury; it can be a disease of the brain. 


ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAPHIC STUDIES 


When this man was admitted to the Clinical Center on October 10, 
we did electroencephalographic studies. That is a precision instru- 
ment which amplifies the voltage of the electric beats coming from the 
brain about 10 million times and works in about the same way as the 
electrocardiograph. In normal individuals you have a characteristic 
eleectroencephalogram which has a certain constant rhythm and pat- 
tern; but in epilepsy you get an outburst or volley of abnormal electri- 
cal discharges as recorded in the electroencephalogram even when the 
patient is not having a clinical seizure. 

In this man we found all these abnormal electric discharges were 
coming from a single source of focus, as we call it, in the brain, which 
is indicated by the pencil line marked on the sealp. In other words, 
this man has what we call focal epilepsy as distinguished from general- 
ized epilepsy in which the electric discharges in the electroencephalo- 
cram appear to come from many points all over the surface of the brain. 

In other words, he would benefit by surgery to remove this abnormal 
focus in the brain. 

In this next picture we have made a trapdoor in the skull and 
deflected the bone upward. ‘This is the right side of the brain. This 
s the lower part or temporal lobe, and that is the upper part [indicat- 
ing]. You will note a line here which marks off this lower part of the 
brain from the upper part and corresponds approximately to the part 
of the brain outlined with a pencil mark on the scalp in the other 
picture. Note that the lower part of the brain surface has lost its 
normal contour. It appears small and shriveled. and these gaping 
areas you see in there are places where normal brain substance would 
have been if this patient had not had that brain injury at the time 
of his birth. 

Here in the next picture [indicating] we have placed special elec- 
trodes right down on the surface of the brain. The purpose of this is 
to get a sharper localization of the abnormal focus than we can get 
from the scalp in order to find out just exactly where these abnormal 
electrical discharges are coming from, because we do not want to 
remove any more of the brain than is absolutely necessary. 

The next picture shows the part of the brain which was removed. 
It is larger than in the average case and consists practically of the 
entire outer shell of the right temporal lobe, leaving only a central 
core of white matter. This patient, as I told you, averaged 5 5 to 10 
epileptic seizures a day for over 30 years before his jliadagion to the 
clinical center. As a result, he never went to school. He never had 
a job. He never was able to get married. In fact, he had to have a 
guardian with him constantly for fear he would injure himself dis- 
astrously in one of these violent convulsions. 

He was discharged from the Clinical Center 3 weeks after admission. 
That was at the end of October. Since then he has not had a single 
epileptic seizure. He has a job for the first time in his life, and his 
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whole pattern of living has changed, as you can well imagine. But 
this operation is not the end of his project. It is just the beginning. 
We are not interested principally in testing the value of surgery in 
focal epilepsy, but we are interested in the study of epileptic tissue 
from the living brain. We want to find out whether the metabolism 
of epileptic brain cells differs from the metabolism found in normal 
brain cells in the human being under the same conditions. 

The only way we can find that out is to obtain living brain tissue 
from epileptic patients. The only way we can do that is by this 
operation which was of extreme benefit to the patient. 

Therefore, the next stage of the project was to take the sample of 
brain tissue we have removed here [indicating] and within 5 seconds 
to transfer it to a special cutter or microtome in order to slice it in 
equal slices of about one-half millimeter each. This is done in a 
humid chamber in order to keep constant conditions of temperature 
and moisture. 

Then the sample of tissue which contains living brain cells is 
transferred to a vessel with an incubation fluid in it. This fluid was 
made up to correspond exactly to the fluid that surrounds the normal 
brain. But there is one other thing we have to do, and that is to 
transfer it to a so-called Warburg apparatus in order to be able to 
furnish this tissue containing live brain cells with the proper amounts 
of oxygen and carbon dioxide to keep it living and breathing. 


SUCCESSFUL BRAIN SURGERY 


Senator Rosperrson. Is this the first successful surgery on the 
brain of this character that has been done? 

Dr. Bartey. No, sir. There are at least two places in the United 
States where this surgery can be done. 

Next by a complex series of biochemical analyses and computations, 
we finally try to come up with the answer to several questions. First 
of all, is the chemical composition of epileptic brain tissue the same 
as normal brain tissue? If it is not, is epileptic brain tissue lacking 
in a certain substance, any substance, that is vital to the stability of 
brain cells the absence of which would cause the brain cells to lose 
their stability and to produce these abnormal electrical discharges 
and consequent clinical seizures? 

The second question is, If there is such a deficiency, can we correct 
it and can we eliminate epileptic seizures in man? 


INSULIN TYPE OF TREATMENT FOR EPILEPSY 


Mr. Chairman, already we have preliminary answers to all these 
questions. First of all, according to our preliminary tests, the chemical 
composition of epileptic brain tissue is different from normal brain 
tissue. It lacks a certain vital substance necessary to conserve the 
stability of the brain cell. This substance is glutamic acid. Now if 
we give a patient glutamic acid, will we bring back to normal the 
concentration of glutamic acid in the brain cells? We will not, for the 
simple reason that glutamic acid will not diffuse from the blood into the 
the brain. Therefore, we had to look for a substance that would 
combine with some other substance and in that form pass from the 
blood to the brain and then within the brain break up into free 
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glutamic acid. Such a substance we have found. This substance is 
glutamine, a specimen of which | have here, and it may turn out to be 
an insulin type of treatment for epilepsy. 

The results of the use of glutamine on a patient shown on this 
chart indicate the changes on the electroencephalogram before and 
after treatment. This is important. The anticonvulsants we have 
now do not change the electroencephalogram. They do not hit the 
basic elements and basic mechanism of epilepsy. Here in this chart 
we have recorded the percentage of abnormalities before and after 
treatment with glutamine. You will note the large rise in percent 
abnormality before treatment and right here the change after the 
treatment. Note there is a tendency to rise after treatment, which is 
stopped dead in its tracks and gradually falls down to below this 
dotted line of 10 percent abnormality down to normal within half an 
hour 

This is the electroencephalogram of a 9-year-old girl [indicating 
photograph]. She had about 10 seizures a day. 


GENETIC EPILEPSY 


Senator Roprerrson. What was the primary cause of her epilepsy? 

Dr. Battey. This would be considered a case of genetic epilepsy. 
There is a history of epilepsy in her family. However, our prelimi- 
nary tests show that the brain metabolism of acquired epilepsy and 
genetic epilepsy is the same. 

This girl who had been unable to enter school or to play with her 
sisters has been treated for 24 months with a glutamine-like substance. 
Now she has no more seizures. She has entered school. She is 
playing with other children. Her entire life seems, for the first time, 
to have a bright future. 

Senator Rosertson. In other words, here is a type of epilepsy 
that is either inherited or acquired but was not caused by physical 
injuries with which you can use a drug that virtually cures the patient. 

Dr. Barer. It is like insulin with diabetes. You have to keep 
giving it. It is a natural substance of the body. It is not a drug. 
It is a biological product of metabolism that occurs in the human 
brain. 

Senator Ropertson. It does prevent seizures? 

Dr. Bariry. It has been effective in the small number of cases we 
have been able to test so far. We have tested 10 of these patients. 

Senator Ronrerrson. To what extent are you bringing it to the at- 
tention of the various States that have institutions for epileptic and 
feeble-minded people? 

Dr. Baitey. We will bring it to their attention, as soon as we have 
completed the studies if our preliminary findings are confirmed. 
Ten cases is not sufficient. 

Senator Ropertson. This is a result of your research? 

Dr. Barter. This is a preliminary report of the research of the first 
8 months’ activities on the project of epilepsy at Bethesda. 

Senator Roperrson. I will have to ask you to rush through this case 
because I want to comment very briefly on some of the other dis- 
orders in the neurological fields. 

Dr. Bariey. All right, sir. 
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Dr. SHannon. Could I interrupt, Senator? I would like to stress 
one feature of Dr. Bailey’s research which is dramatic, startling, and 
actually, if borne out by collaboration, probably will be of more value 
to the American people than the total cost of this health program over 
the last 20 years. 1 would like to say that this type of research in- 
tegrating these things could not have been done without a type facility 
such as is presented by the Clinical Center. In other words, the center 
was built so this type of work could go forward. 


INCREASE IN FUNDS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Ropertson. In that connection, considering the remark- 
able work that has been accomplished just in one phase, which is 
epilepsy, we have an appropriation of $4% million. This year there 
is an increase of $263,000. Will that be adequate to carry on this 
research work that is being done? 

Dr. Battey. We can continue what we have started at the present 
pace we are going. Of course, the pace could be accelerated if fa- 
cilities were available. 

Dr. SHannon. I would like to comment on that, too. One of 
the more important things that has to be done as the next step is 
that these investigations have to be collaborated by other investi- 
gators in the other centers as an essential before it would be a valid 
thing to press forward on a public lay education program in this 
field. The main need here is not only for Dr. Bailey to continue 
his work perhaps at an accelerated pace, but also to provide the 
wherewithal for collaboration of his findings. 

Senator Ropertson. In other words, if you had more money for 
this type of work, you could use it? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. That is not to say that these funds are 
the only ones that will be available. We hope that the voluntary 
agencies will come forward, but we feel that the general research area 
could stand much more support than anything in these fields. 


ee 


DISEASES INCLUDED IN RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Senator Ropertrson. Would it serve a useful purpose if Dr. Bailey 
would insert at the end of his testimony the names of the 200 diseases 
that come under his general supervision in this research program? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ropertson. That will be done. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Two HunprRED NEUROLOGICAL AND SENSORY DISORDERS 





The following list comprises 200 neurological and sensory disorders. It does 
not comprise all the neurological and blinding eye disorders and does not include 
any disorders of hearing. 


cerebral palsy 
epilepsy 
muscular dystrophy cataract 

apoplexy (stroke) glaucoma 
Parkinson’s disease uveitis 

poliomyelitis strabismus 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis retrolental fibroplasia 
primary lateral sclerosis diabetic retinopathy 
myasthenia gravis neuralgia 


subacute combined degeneration of the 
spinal cord 
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neurlti 


radiculitis 

Bell’s palsy 

herpes zoster 

pachymeningitis 

pachymeningitis externa 
pachymeningitis interna 
pachymeningitis spinalis 
pachymeningitis spinalis hypertrophica 
epidemic meningitis 

bh: ial meningitis 


pnacter 
influenzal meningitis 





benign lymphocytic meningitis 
tuberculous meningitis 
Meniere’s disease 
tic douloureux 
periarteritis nodosa 
rula meningitis 
encephalitis lethargica 
leprosy 
rabies 
measles and other infectious enceph- 
alitides 
botulism 
ergotism 
torsion spasm 
narcolepsy 
intracranial abscess 
intracranial aneurysm 
transverse myelitis 
neuromvelitis optica 
Landry’s ascending paralysis 
spinal abscess 
Klumpke’s plexitis 
Erb’s plexitis 
sciatica 
coccygodynia 
syringomyelia 
hematomyelia 
Jake’s paralysis 
acute infectious neuronitis 
Erb’s syphilitic paraplegia 
sylphilitic amyotrophy 
meralgia paresthetica 
polymyositis 
dermato-myositis 
myositis ossificans 
tabes dorsalis 
Svdenham’s chorea 
Huntington’s chorea 
tetanus 
lead encephalopathy 
heat apoplexy 
louping-ill 
carbon monoxide poisoning 
neurotubercle 
bulbar palsy 
pseudobulbar palsy 
infantile cerebral hemiplegia 
cerebellar diplegia 
double athetosis 
spastic paraplegia 
Wilson’s disease 
progressive pallidal degeneration 
syndrome of Hallervorden and Spaatz 
status marmoratus 
encephalitis periaxialis diffusa 
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aplasia axialis of Perlizals- Merzbacher 
Tavy-Sach’s disea 
Schuller-Christian’'s dises 
cortico-striato-spinal deger 
tuber us sclerosis 

Pick’s cerebral atrop! 
Alzheimer’s disease 
Leber’s optic atroy 





retinitis pigmentosa 


pregress ve opht ialmoplegia 
Freidreich’s diseas 
Charcot-Marie-Tooth diseas 


olivo-cerebellar ataxia 
olivo-porto cerebellar at 





hereditary cerebellar ataxia 


t 


amvotonia congenita 


myotonia congenita (Thompsen’s dis- 
east 

progressive muscular dystrophy 

Werdnig-Hoffman paralysis 

dystrophic myotonia 

cerebral embolism 


cerebral-arterial Spasii 
ruptured vertebral disc 
cortical thrombophlebitis 
cavernous sinus thrombosis 
ubarachnoid hemorrhage 
subacute encephaloma! bela 
thrombomyelia 

caisson disease 

gliomas of the brair 






mr MnLio 

colloid ecvsts of the brai 

telangiectasis 

cysticercosis 

pituitary adenoma 

primary glioma of the optic nerve 

neurofibrometasis von Recklinghau- 
sen’s disease 

pellagra 

beriberi 

cervical rib 

spina bifida 

microcephaly 

oxycephaly 

hypertelorism 

anencephaly 

agensis of corpus callosum 

catoplex) 

family periodic paralysis 

paramyotonia congenita 

torticollis 

dystonia muscularum deformans 

multiple myelomas 

suprasellar cysts 

hydrocephalus 

agenesis of corpus callosum 

acute disseminated encephalon myelitis 

encephalitis: Japanese B and St. Louis 
type 

kernicterus 

facial hemiatrophy 

alcoholic polyneuritis 

causalgia 

Gargoylism 

hyperostosis frontalis interna 

trachoma 








iritis 
chorioretinitis 

blepharitis 

chalazion 

dacrocystitis 
conjunctivitis 

keratitis 

staphvloma 

acute iridocyelitis 
retinablastoma 
arachnoiditis 

cerebral quadiplegia 
cerebellar diplegia 
labyrinthitis 
polioencephalitis 

paralytic bacterial neuritis 
meningo-vascular neurosyphilis 
syphilitic optic atrophy 
porencephaly 

porphyria 

diffuse sclerosis 
svringomvelocele 
svringobulbia 

phakoma of retina 
Morvan’s disease 
myoclonus 

myxoedema myotonia 









Senator Rosertson. I want to stress the point that Dr. Bailey 
made on the first page of his prepared statement that 20 million 
people are involved in these 200 diseases. 
of 160 million. He also said that this is the third largest killer. 


Is that correct? 
Dr. Barney. Yes, sir. 


Senator Ropertson. And it cripples more people than either heart 


or cancer, is that correct? 


Dr. Batey. I think it does. 


NUMBER 
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Marie-Strumpell encephalitis 
Lindau’s disease 
hypertensive encephalopathy 
Gerstmann’s syndrome 
Gradeniga’s syndrome 
intracranial gumma 
frontal hyperostosis 
glioma of optic chiasm 
Scholz’s disease 
Sanger-Brown ataxia 
epidemic myalgia 
aphasia 
acrodynia 
acroparathesiae 
angiomatous malformations 
Arnold-Chiari malformations 
mongolism 
ergotism 
irodoplegia 
Jakob-Creatzfeld’s disease 
Unverricht’s disease 
turricephaly 
tetany 

spinal cord abscess 

apraxia 

sarcoidosis 





OF PEOPLE AFFECTED 








Senator Ropertson. If disables more? 


Dr. Battery. Yes, for permanent crippling, long-term crippling. 

have outlined remarkable research 
Could you mention 2 or 3 other principal 
projects, because some of these hundred might be minor and some 
major. Epilepsy is a big one. 


Senator Rospertson. You 


the treatment of epilepsy. 










Dr. Battery. There are about a million epileptics. 
Retrolental fibroplasia is an eye disease and the principal cause of 
blindness in children. This disease did not appear until 1943, so 
therefore we thought there must be some reasons existing since 


RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


1943 which did not exist before 1943. 


Senator Ropertson. When you say ‘did not appear,” is it possible 


it had not been diagnosed or it absolutely did not appear? 


Dr. Baitey. It is possible it might not have been diagnosed, but 


it is not likely. It had not been described. 
Senator Rogpertson. Do you know what causes it? 


Dr. Battey. That is what we hope to know shortly. It occurs in 
premature children. Now we endeavored to see what is being done 

















That is a lot of people out 
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to prematures now that was not being done prior to 1943, and we 
found out that the administration of high-tension oxygen to the 
incubators of these prematures has been more extensive and common 
since 1943. Then the next thing to find out was, is high-tension 
oxygen necessary to preserve the lives of prematures? Our grantees 
discover in preliminary acts that prematures would not be endangered 
from lack of use of high-tension oxygen. Then in animal experiments 
we reproduced the pathological lesions found in retrolental fibroplasia 
in rabbits, and this gave a go-ahead sign to our grantees and col- 
laborators to set up a pilot project in 18 hospitals, 


ACCELERATION OF EPILEPTIC PROJECT 


Senator Ropertson. Doctor, you say you have treated 10 patients 
with this glutamine-like substance. Would it be possible to accelerate 
this important project in any way? 

Dr. Bartey. Yes, it would, in three ways: (1) By intensifying the 
Bethesda operation, for which more patients and additional beds would 
be required. (2) By allowing more extensive clinical trials through 
grants to medical schools throughout the country. The largest item for 
such grants is the cost of glutamine itself. As I said previously, it is 
a natural biological product present in all animal metabolism, but now 
it is not used for anything except our project; it is not being synthe- 
sized, or processed in large amounts and, therefore, is very expensive. 
It costs $10 a gram, and at the present cost, it would require $100,000 
to treat one patient fora year. (3) There should be extensive clinical 
trials of a substitute for glutamine, namely, asparagine. In my 
previous testimony, I stated that the 9-year-old girl was treated with 
a glutamine-like substance—this is asparagine, the chemical counter- 
part of glutamine, which is found in plants. Asparagine is much 
cheaper than glutamine at present, costing only 10 cents a gram. 

Senator Ropertson. Could this accelerated program be undertaken 
with your present appropriation request? 

Dr. Bartey. No, unless we eliminated other projects now under 
way at the clinical center. 

Senator Ropertson. Would this be feasible? 


MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


Dr. Bartey. In my opinion it would not, and I think I could best 
illustrate why through the case history of a patient at the clinical 
center who has muscular dystrophy. He is a 23-year-old man, with 
a mind as sharp as steel, but his muscles have withered and wasted 
away so that he is now almost a skeleton. His muscular weakness 
began at the age of 6, and has been insidiously progressive. At the 
age ot 16, it was all he could do to walk. Today, he is unable to 
turn in bed; he cannot get from his bed to a chair without assistance; 
he eannot dress himself. About all the strength he has left is in his 
neck, so he can still hold his head erect. Yet, because of his high 
intelligence, and even more because of his sheer grit of purpose, he 
was able to graduate from high school, and today, he makes a thousand 
dollars a year retouching photographs. However, this courage and 
perseverance will not last much longer, for his muscular weakness is 
extending to the muscles of his lungs and of his heart. Within 2 
vears, he and thousands of others with the same disease, will be dead. 
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At the Institute, we have a team of neurological scientists who are 
working night and day, racing against time, to find the cause of 
muscular dystrophy in order to save the life of this boy and the 
many thousands like him in the country. 

I believe this project will be just as productive as our project in 
epilepsy, though now it is not quite as far advanced. Therefore, I 
do not feel that I have the right to take away from this project to 
give more to the epilepsy project. The same principle would obtain 
in regard to our other projects in Bethesda. 








COST OF ACCELERATION OF EPILEPSY PROGRAM 
Senator Roprertson. If you accelerated your epilepsy program, 


could you estimate the cost? 

Dr. Battery. I could give you the estimate which was requested by 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

Senator Ropertson. What was that? 

Dr. Baitey. The breakdown is as follows: 


Direct operations research: 
1. Cost of glutamine for testing effectiveness of glutamine alone 
(2 adults and 3 children for 1 year)__......._._____..___- 


$538, 997 
2. Cost of glutamine and asparagine for testing effectiveness of 



































these 2 products together (2 adults and 3 children for 1 year) - 273, 411 
3. Cost of testing asparagine alone on 25 adults for 1 year______ 59, 425 
4. Personal services and other costs related to above tests______ 28, 167 
Total direct operations research__..___........---_._-_.- 900, 000 


Grants: 


Cost of 8 grants involving treating of 20 patients each with 
asparagine only 






ik ¢h pone er tosh Ook =a} = Ra bee <6 ena 1, 300, 000 


Senator Ropertson. Of the 200 neurological conditions, would you 
say that the following are important categories: Multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral palsy, and muscular dystrophy? 

Dr. Battey. Yes, very-important, from the standpoint of chronic 
disability and cost of medical care. 

Senator Rorertson. Could you tell us something about the present 
knowledge, research activities, and research opportunities in these 
disorders? 


Total cost 


RESEARCH ON MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


Dr. Baitey. We know very little more about multiple sclerosis than 
when Charcot originally described it in 1880. As you know, it is a 
horrible disease, affecting about one-quarter million people in this 
country; these patients have ups and downs, so they may live a lon 
time as cripples but the general progress is always downhill, finally 
resulting in death under extreme conditions of pain and despair. 
Until the last 3 years virtually no research was being done in multiple 
sclerosis. At the present time the Institute, through its research 
grants program, is supporting 18 projects in the amount of $252,404. 
At Bethesda, the Institute is investigating certain aspects of the 
disorder with the resources at its command. However, the Institute 
is not in a position at present, either through its grants program or its 
Bethesda program, to make a real attack on the disease. Certain 
new techniques have been developed in biochemistry and biophysics, 
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which are ready to be applied to a study of the formation and destruc- 
tion of myelin. Myelin is the fatty sheath which insulates the nerve 
fibers of the brain and spinal cord. The destruction of myelin is the 
basic pathologic process in multiple sclerosis. In my opinion, a real 
study of myelin would give some answer to the problem of multiple 
sclerosis. In addition, it might give us a key to many other neuro- 
logical disorders, in which the loss of myelin plays such an important 
role. 

In our Bethesda program, we are almost fully equipped with 
personnel to participate effectively in an all-out attack on multiple 
sclerosis, but at present we do not have sufficient laboratory space 
and beds for such a project. 


RESEARCH ON CEREBRAL PALSY 


With reference to cerebral palsy, I have described in my prepared 
statement, the recent briliiant discovery of one of our grantees of a 
method for the prevention of kernicterus, a form of cerebral palsy 
which affects 2,000 new-born babies every year. The prevention of 
kernicterus is a major advance in the problem of cerebral palsy, but 
we should remember that cerebral palsy does not comprise a single 
disorder, but many disorders arising from many different causes in 
which many different parts of the brain are affected. If we include 
the adult forms of cerebral palsy, it is estimated that there are about 
3,500,000 cases in the country today. However, in spite of this num- 
ber, there has never been an accurate clinical pathological classifica- 
tion of cerebral palsy. Such a classification is essential if we are to 
make rapid progress in the diagnosis, prevention, and treatment of 
the disorder. At present, we are supporting, through our grants pro- 
gram, 50 projects in cerebral palsy, including the adult forms, in the 
amount of $451,098. 

In the Bethesda program we have 9 projects in the amount of 
$137,000, which could be considered related to the problem of cerebral 
palsy. However, the Institute, either through its grants program or 
at Bethesda, is not supporting any projects that would bring out a 
sound clinical pathological classification of cerebral palsies. This is 
unfortunate, for in medical research precise classification must always 
precede any real scientific attack on a problem. The Institute, 
through its Bethesda program, hopes eventually to establish such a 
clinical pathological investigation in collaboration with about six out- 
side universities. The need for such a project has been discussed 
with outside agencies interested in cerebral palsy and it has their 
enthusiastic endorsement. 


RESEARCH ON MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


With reference to muscular dystrophy, I have already described 
the clinical features of the disease. There are about 200,000 cases of 
museular dystrophy in the United States at all times, which actually 
is a large number because children with the disease do not live very 
long. About 3 years ago there were no research activities in muscular 
dystrophy at all. At the present time, the Institute is supporting 23 
research projects in muscular dy strophy and neuromuscular disorders 
in the amount of $227,807. This is more than double the number of 


44672—54- 72 
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projects supported last year, and was made possible by the increase 
in our appropriations for fiscal year 1954. Also, as I have previously 
mentioned, a study of muscular dystrophy and neuromuscular dis- 
orders is one of the projects in the Bethesda program, and I believe 

this project, though not quite as far advanced, is just as promising as 
our epilepsy project. However, the techniques and results developed 


in this project should be tested on a large scale by other research 
institutes throughout the country. 


ADDITIONAL 





AMOUNT 





NEEDED FOR EFFECTIVE RESULTS 


Senator Roszrtson. Without regard for where the money comes 
from, how much additional could be effectively spent for research in 
these areas? 

Dr. Bartey. From $500,000 to $1,000,000 for each disease. 

In addition to neurologica! disorders, our Institute has a categorical 
responsibility in sensory “disorders, particularly blinding eye diseases. 

Senator Roser7son. What does this area include? 

Dr. Bartey. It includes disorders such as glaucoma, cataract, 
diabetic retinopathy, uveitis, retrolental fibroplasia, and the many 
other conditions causing blindness and also the conditions causing 
deafness. 


Senator Ropertson. How much are you spending in this area? 


GRANTS PROGRAM IN 





EYE 





RESEARCH 





Dr. BarLey. In our grants program in eye research, we are sup- 
porting 67 projects in the amount of $484,393. As you know, this is 
a very fertile field for research; I have spoken of the progress made in 
retrolental fibroplasia, and in addition, one of our grantees has 
recently found a medicine for the effective treatment of acute 
glaucoma. In our Bethesda program we are now spending $189,000, 
including reimbursable items for central services, for research in 
blinding eye diseases, and nothing for hearing research. 

Senator Ronerrson. Is this an effective program? 

Dr. Bartny. No; it isnot. When I organized the research program 
at Bethesda, because of the limited funds available, I was confronted 
with a policy decision to set up an effective program in neurological 
disorders, or sensory disorders. To establish effective programs in 
both neurological and sensory disorders would scatter us too thinly 
and result in an ineffective overall program. Therefore, a policy 
decision was made to organize first an effective program in neurological 
disorders, partly because it is a larger group and partly because we 
were unable to recruit topnotch personnel for a research program in 
sensory disorders. At present, therefore, our Bethesda program in 
eye research is really nothing more than a standby program, and we 
have no program in hearing research, which is probably the most 
neglected area in medical research. 

For example, through our grants program, we are supporting 
only 10 projects in the amount of $88,590 in hearing research. It 
is my considered opinion that if we cannot implement our Bethesda 
ro in eve research, I believe it should be dropped altogether, 


for | do not think the National Institutes of Health should be identi- 
fied with token programs. 
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Senator Ropertrson. What would it require to implement your 
program in eye and hearing research? 
~ Dr. Battey. If we had additional funds we could secure additional 
ersonnel, and provide for the activation of additional laboratory 
space and patient beds. 


TOTAL COSTS OF ACCELERATED PROGRAMS 


Senator Ropertson. Could you estimate the total cost of the 
celerated program in all areas which you have outlined? 

Dr. Battey. | do not have such an estimate, but I can give you, in 
sund figures, a breakdown of a $10 million budget which I was re- 
ested to submit by the chairman of the House Appropriations 
subcommittee. 

Senator Ropertson. Please do. 

Dr. BatLey. In this estimate, $5 million was given as the need for 
search grants 

The National Advisory Council at their February 1954 meeting 
ecommended $800,000 in research grants which the Institute cannot 
ctivate due to lack of funds. The June Council has for considera- 
on another $1,200,000 in research grants. As a rule, about 60 
vercent of the research projects submitted for review by the Council 
are recommended for approval. Therefore, the backlog of new 
ecommended unfinanced grants from this year alone will approxi- 
mate $1,500,000. 

To continue some of the current grants which have moral commit- 
ents for an additional year of support requires $2,500,000. 

In short, to finance our backlog of approved grants would take 
$3,900,000 and not allow for the awarding of any new projects 
requested during the coming year. And, we can expect to receive 
ver $1,500,000 in recommended new research grant applications. 
Therefore, at least $5 million would be required to meet effectively 
ir needs in research grants in 1955 

Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars was given as representing 
he need for research fellows. At present there is $150,000 in this 
rea, but the Institute is able to support only 1 out of 2 approved 
pplications 

In the budget submitted to the House, $1,650,000 was given for 
training grants. This category is considered the most undeveloped 
ne in the Institute’s grants program. To continue the rapidly 

owing and productive research in neurological and sensory dis- 
rders, it is urgent to increase scientific manpower in this field, par- 
ticularly in clinical research. The purpose of this training program 
s to develop clinical teachers and clinical researchers in neurological 
nd sensory disorders. Only about 20 percent of our medical schools 
have modern facilities for training in this field. There are only 270 
qualified neurologists in the entire country, as against a patient 
population of 20 million. Several large medical schools do not have 
i single qualified neurological teacher and several States do not have 
. single qualified neurologist. It is our opinion that a training pro- 
gram in neurology, of $25,000 per medical school, could be activated 
mmediately in 53 of the country’s 75 medical schools, and a program 
' $25,000 per school in ophthalmology in 12 of the country’s medical 
hools. Our present program allows $500,000 in this category. 
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Two hundred and fifty thousand dollars was given as the need for 
the support of training stipends (trainees). At present $104,000 is 
allocated for this activity. However, we can support only 1 out of 
3 approved trainee applications. 

In direct operations, the amount for total direct research is given 
at $2,600,000, of which $650,000 would provide the program in eye 
research which has already been described; $250,000 for the special 
project in cerebral palsy; $300,000 for the special project in multiple 
sclerosis; and $50,000 for a project in lipid chemistry, which is a 
laboratory program directed, for the most part, to a reinforcement of 
the multiple sclerosis project; and an increase of $67,000 to the present 
program of $1,283,000 to accelerate the current projects in epilepsy 
and musular dystrophy. 

Also, an increase of $144,000 to a total of $250,000 is requested 
for the review and approval of increased applications, program direc- 
tion, and management of the expanded program. 

Senator Roserrson. You referred to a budget in the amount of 
$10 million submitted by you, upon request, to the House Committee 
on Appropriations. I think our record should have this same informa- 
tion so I ask that a copy of that budget be furnished for inclusion in 
our hearings. 

(The information referred to follows:) 






















National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness 










Projects 1955 present 


budget Recommended 










Grants 
















Research - ___- hats hb ila accn ebdlecoenp 5 tie $2, 700, 000 $5, 000, 000 
Fellowships. __ 150, 000 250, 000 
Training. - -- sinsetaliete . seca’ 400, 000 1, 650, 000 
Traineeships. . . . sinvedsss : 104, 000 | 





Subtotal... 


Direct operations: 
Research: 


Blindness _. ._. a ne at wetidy« 650, 000 
Cerebral palsy -.. ‘ ; nh ibe ship hditipblsinwtp eubebidihs iba% the } 250, 000 
Multiple sclerosis___- : ie aes 300, 000 
Lipid chemistry - : yaks dceektena 50, 000 
Present program... . 1, 283, 000 1 1, 350, 000 


Total direct research ..... 













Other direct operations: 


Review and approval... eniatinnte =< javiaiitnmeonsin< 48, 000 | 100, 000 
Administration _- 


Subtotal... 


Total_. 





! This represents an expansion (over the current 1954 level) of the epilepsy (glutamine) project which was 
reported earlier in the testimony. 


Senator Ropertson. This concludes the hearing for this morning. 
Our next meeting will be at 10 o’clock on Monday morning, May 17, 
1954. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Wednesday, May 12, 1954, the com- 
mittee recessed until 10 a. m., Monday, May 17, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


MONDAY, MAY 17, 1954 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator Thye. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
SoOcriAL Security ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF JOHN W. TRAMBURG, COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL 
SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; ACCOMPANIED BY W. lL. 
MITCHELL, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; AND ROBERT 
W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


OVERALL PROGRAM OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Senator Toyz. We will please come to order. 

We are beginning with the Social Security Administration this 
morning, comprised of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, 
the Bureau of Public Assistance, the Childrens Bureau, the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions, and the Office of the Commissioner of 
Social Security. 

I believe the Commissioner, Mr. Tramburg, has a preliminary 
statement embracing the overall program of the Social Security 
Administration. We will hear now from Mr. Tramburg and then 
proceed with the individual appropriation accounts. 

You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Trampure. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is John W. Tramburg; I am the Commissioner of Social 
Security. Since I have been in office for only a few months, I am still 
familiarizing myself with the programs and problems of the adminis- 
tration. For this reason, I may not be able to answer as fully as I 
might like, questions which the committee may have. However, 
the Bureau directors will justify their respective estimates as is cus- 
tomarily the case. Following this, should there be any items on which 
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I am qui 
you would like further discussion, I shall, of course, be glad to make ; than L bece 
myself available ; come direct 
At this particular time I would like to review the status of the Mr. TR: 
programs for which the Social Security Administration is responsible retired ind 
and to comment on a few points which may have special significance other sourc 
in the coming year. Senator 
As you know, there are four major programs under the Social them do n 
Security Administration: Federal old-age and survivors insurance, Mr. TR: 
public assistance, maternal and child health and welfare services, means of it 
and the Federal credit unions. Our budget estimates are made up of Senator 
costs directly associated with each program and with the overall cost You.ma 
of the Federal administration functions for these programs and other Mr. TR: 
statutory responsibilities of the Social Security Administration: additional 
istrative p 
tion of th 
The old-age and survivors insurance program is the only totally August If 
federally administered program under the Social Security Act. It . Sea 
provides retirement benefits for workers 65 or more years old; depend- Bethe : 
ent’s benefits to wives, dependent husbands and children, and sur- There ' 
vivor’s benefits to aged widows, dependent widowers, orphans, and pars: 
their mothers. — o 
Amendments to the Social Security Act in 1950 and 1952 greatly nao 
strengthened the OASI program so that it now covers about 80 that von 
percent of all civilian jobs. Some 93 million individuals have worked of Pon 
in covered employment and contributed to the program at one time ; I — 
or another. Monthly benefits totaling about $3 billion a year are for — 
now being paid to nearly 6 million persons, 4.7 million age 65 and over, ; You hi | 
and about 1.3 million young widows and orphans. for. th P 
For millions of retired workers in survivor families, the insurance 4 building 
program provides the only regular income they have. At the end of 4 1954, $1. 
December 1953, the average monthly benefits paid to a retired worker ; prelimins 
without dependents amounted to $49; $84.75 for retired worker with architect 
an aged wife; and $111 for a widowed mother with 2 children. i momente 
Senator Tuyr. May I interrupt at this time, sir? é develope 
Mr. Trampurc. Yes, Mr. Chairman. pleted & 
sideratio 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 


AVERAGE MONTHLY BENEFITS 


Senator Tuyen. You say the average monthly benefits paid to retired 


workers without dependents is $49, and for a retired worker with an Becau 
aged wife it is $84.75, and $111 for a widowed mother with 2 children? ’ excludes 
Mr. TrampBurea. Yes; that is the average. to becor 
Senator Taye. There is no question but what that type of income r also -" 
is inadequate to take care of the needs of either the aged couple, or pointec 
the widow with two dependent children. I take it I am correct on . is about 
that. I do not know how they do it. I do not know how they In or 
exist on that amount of money. — : old per 
And I wish to put this thought into this testimony: I introduced and ns 
a bill that would propose to take some of our surplus dairy products Federa 
and make them available to the recipient of just such a retirement peyne 
income as this, because they do not get enough from such a retirement Admini 
that would enable them to have the necessary food, clothing, and pay assistan 


rent if they must pay rent on their living quarters. 


Lak 


the 


ible 
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I am quite sure that you are possibly more familiar with the needs 
than | because you are administering the program and therefore you 
come directly in contact with the people and what their needs are. 

Mr. Trampure. Yes. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that some 
retired individuals have additional savings or a house paid for, or 
other sources of income in addition to this. 

Senator Tuy. | am cognizant of that fact. But too many of 
them do not. 

Mr. Trampura. A large group of them do not; this is the only 
means of income they have. 

Senator Turn. That is correct. 

You may resume your statement now, sir. 

Mr. Trampurea. The extension of coverage of about 10 million 
additional jobs under the 1950 amendments posed some real admin- 
istrative problems which are now largely behind us. The recalcula- 
tion of the benefit amounts for all persons on the benefit rolls i 
August 1950 and again in September 1952 was also a test of the 
resourcefulness of our staff. There was no delay or confusion in 
getting these millions of new or revised checks to the beneficiaries. 

There are new problems immediately ahead for which we are pre- 
paring. The Ways and Means Committee of the House is currently 
reviewing the social security system with a view to making it an even 
more useful instrument of service to the people. We are confident 
that our organization is equal to the job of administering the types 
of amendments to the program now being discussed. 

I would like to point out there is a request for an authorization 
for an expenditure from the trust fund which has not yet reached you. 
You will recall that in the fiscal year 1953, $60,000 was made available 
for the preparation of preliminary plans and specifications for a new 
building for the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and in 
1954, $1.5 million was provided for the acquisition of a site and for 
preliminary planning of construction. Under this authority, the 
architects have been selected and the choice of the site is expected 
momentarily. The estimates of construction costs are now being 
developed by the architects and after these estimates have been com- 
pleted a formal budgetary request will be submitted for your con- 
sideration as an amendment to the budget estimates. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Because the OASI program started with limited coverage and still 
excludes some groups, there are many old people who have no chance 
to become insured before they were forced to retire. Some people 
also need more than the OASI benefit to live on. As previously 
pointed out, the average insurance benefit for a retired worker today 
is about $49, and for a man and wife about $85 per month. 

In order to help the States and localities provide assistance to needy 
old persons—and also to dependent children, needy blind persons, 
and needy persons who are permanently and totally disabled—the 
Federal Government provides grants-in-aid to match State assistance 
payments up to stated maximum amounts. The Social Security 
Administration is responsible for the administration of these public 
assistance grants, 
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the strengthening of the OASI program and high employment levels. 


The decrease of more than 260,000 in the number of persons receiving 


old-age assistance and of almost 400,000 in the number receiving aid 


to dependent children has taken place despite an increase in the num- 


ber of aged persons and children in the population. 

Since February 1951, more aged persons have been receiving OASI 
than old-age assistance. The great majority of children whose fathers 
die are now protected by the insurance program and a declining 
number of orphans need rely for support on aid to dependent children. 
Children who have no other source of support and those whose fathers 
are disabled or absent from the home are not eligible for insurance 
benefits and can only receive public assistance. 

Forty-one States now have approved plans for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. Federal funds were made available to 
the States for the first time under the 1950 amendments. As of Oc- 
tober 1953, just over 190,000 disabled persons were receiving such aid. 
This number is expected to increase gradually as this relatively new 
program is placed fully into operation. 

The 1952 amendments to the Social Security Act provided for an 
increase in the Federal share of public assistance payments for a 2-year 
period. This 2-year period expires on September 30, 1954, and under 
present legislation the Federal share will revert to the level existing 
before the 1952 amendments. Approximately $144 million of the total 
reduction of $198 million reflected in the 1955 estimates is associated 
with this change in the matching formula. The remainder of the 
cecrease is attributable in large degree to an estimated decrease in the 
number of public assistance recipients. 


SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


The 1950 amendments increased the total amount of Federal funds 
authorized for grants to the States for the three children’s programs. 
Budgetary policy arising out of the Korean situation and the defense 
program, however, has resulted in appropriations smaller than the 
amounts authorized. 

When Dr. Eliot appears before you she will justify an appropriation 
of $30 million for grants to States for maternal and child welfare. 
This amount will permit continuation of these programs at about the 
1954 level. 

During the fiscal year 1955, the Children’s Bureau will continue to 
place considerable emphasis on working with the States and with 
voluntary agencies on problems of juvenile delinquency, mentally 
retarded children, and children of migratory agricultural workers. 


FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


This is the first year in which we have not appeared before the 
Congress for an appropriation for the administration of the Federal 
credit union program. The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, with 
the assistance of a $250,000 loan authorized by our current year 
appropriation, is now operating on a self-sustaining basis. 

We believe that the program of supervision and examination under 
the present financing system will be considerably strengthened. 


Over the past 3 years, assistance rolls have declined as a result of 
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During the calendar year 1953 we examined 93 percent of the credit 
inions as compared with 76 percent in the calendar year 1952. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner: For expenses necessary for 
e Office of the Commissioner [for] of Social Security, $173,000, together with 
to exceed $123,500 to be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund. 
Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 







Appropriation or estimate $185, 000 $173, 000 $173, 000 
ferred from ‘Promotion and further development of 
cational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 
blic Law 286 1, 15 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate - .. 185, 000 174, 150 173, 00K 
ents from non-Federal sources 109. 000 123, 500 123, HK 
bursements from other accounts 2, 125 8, 960 
Total available for obligation 206, 12 306, 6 206, 50K 
bligated balance, estimated savings 2, 757 
Obligations incurred 293, 368 106, It 206, 50K 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from Federal old-age and sur 


ince trust fund, pursuant to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriat A 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate 
Description 
I itions| Amount | Positior Amount | Positior 4 int 

) j ) on of the social 

url rograr 2 $155, 103 - 728 % 
Apprai ind developm of 

ocial rit rogram 22 151, 507 1 141, 7 7 

Total igat 44 06, 610 4 206, 5K l 0.1 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estin 
umber of permanent positions 44 44 ; 
Average number of employees 42 42 


erage salaries and grades 

General schedule grades: 
A verage Salary , $6, 407 $6, 513 $6, 530 
Average grade_. GS8-9.3 GS-9.3 GS8-9.2 


Personal services 


Permanent positions 278, 197 $282, 296 272, 660 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 1, 059 1, 134 1,110 
Total personal services 279, 256 283, 430 273, 770 
2 Travel | 1, 485 4, 000 1, 000 
03 Transportation of things 3 
04 Communication services 4,141 5, 650 5, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 684 7, 630 7, 630 
7 Other contractual services | 3, 431 4, 200 3, 600 
8 Supplies and materials 1,193 1, 500 1, 50K 
08 Equipment i 125 100 100 
Taxes and assessment_.. , 50 100 100 


Obligations incurred 203, 368 306, 610 206, 500 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Taye. Mr. Tramburg, I understand you are prepared to 
present the next item, which is that of “Salaries and expenses” for 
the Office of the Commissioner, for which we have a budget estimate 
in the amount of $296,500, comprised of a direct appropriation of 
$173,000 and a transfer from the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund of $123,500, which is equal in each instance to the amounts 
provided in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Trampura. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Taye. You are going to speak to this item in the budget, 
also, are you? 

Mr. Trampure. Yes, sir. 

We have, as you pointed out, requested $296,500 for the Office 
of the Commissioner, of which, $173,000 is from general funds and 
$123,500 from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund; the latter is approximately 41.5 percent of the total authoriza- 
tion. _ 

REIMBURSEMENT FOR LOAN OF EMPLOYEE 


Senator Ture. If I may interrupt you just at that point: During the 
current fiscal year you anticipate a reimbursement of $8,960; from 
what source does this come, and for what? 

Mr. TrampBurc. That reimbursement was the assignment of an 
employee on loan to the Civil Service Commission to make an 
actuarial study or mathematical study on their request. They 
reimburse the Department for his services. 

Senator Taye. In other words, you loaned out the actuary, and 
now they are going to reimburse you because you did not have use of 
the actuary’s services for the past year, and therefore you in reality 
have a credit coming from the agency? 

Mr. Trampure. That is correct. 

Senator Tarr. That is the amount of $8,960. 

Mr. Trampura. Correct. 

Senator Taye. How could you spare that person, and why do you 
need him back? Or is that a fair question? 

Mr. TramBurG. We are reducing one position, sir. 

Senator Ture. Therefore, in reality you will get along with this 
much economy in the coming year, to the $10,000 less? 

Mr. Trampure. We will get along with a total of $10,110 less. 

Senator Toye. You may proceed now. 


RESUMPTION OF GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Trampurc. The amount is the same as was provided in the 
1954 appropriation for the Office of the Commissioner for Social 
Security. Although that position was abolished along with the 


Federal Security Agency, it was recreated immediately under the 
title Commissioner of Social Security by the reorganization plan 
establishing the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare the Com- 
missioner of Social Security continues to be responsible to the Secretary 
for directing the supervising operations of the four program bureaus 
of the Social Security Administration; namely, the Bureau of Old-Age 
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ind Survivors Insurance, Bureau of Public Assistance, Children’s 
Bureau, and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. To perform 
ffeetively this responsibility the Commissioner has a small staff in 
his immediate office. 

The establishment of basic policy for the Social Security Adminis- 

ration, the review of operations in relation to program and budgetary 
obie ctives, and the development of information necessary for soundly 
formulated recommendations and decisions relating to a program as 
comprehensive and complex as ours emphasizes the necessity of 
idequate staff assistance to the Commissioner. 

Reorganizations and budget reductions of previous years have 
reduced this staff until today it totals only 43. As a result there 
remains in the Commissioner’s office only a small staff engaged in 
overall review of operations and programs—functions which are 
necessary for the responsible performance of the Commissioner’s 
assignments. Although we expect an especially heavy workload in 
fiscal 1955 the budget request has not been increased over the amount 
available in 1954. 

For the fiscal year 1955 we must expect and plan for the normal as 
well as anticipated additional work involved in the supervision of our 
going programs. The Commissioner’s office must provide functional 
and organizational policy for an organization engaged in direct pro- 
gram administration as well as deal with the intricate and sensitive 
problems of Federal-State relations inherent in grant-in-aid opera- 
tions. In addition, we must look ahead and be prepared to meet the 
organizational or operational changes which may grow out of the cur- 
rent reevaluation of programs. 

An area of special concern is the review and appraisal of programs. 
We must compile and analyze data and statistics which are essential 
in the development of program policies within the Department and 
which are required by congressional committees and others engaged 

n studies of methods of providing social security. 

For example, the Commissioner’s office reviews and analyzes the 
financing of all the social security programs and particularly the rela- 
tionships between the benefits and financing for the insurance programs 
and the potential decrease in Federal financial support for public 
assistance. 

Senator Tuyr. If I may interrupt you at that point- 

Mr. TramBure, Yes, sir, 


POTENTIAL DECREASE IN FUNDS FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Senator Tuyr. Many members of our committee have expressed 
themselves as believing there has been a singular failure on the part 
of the Social Security Administration in achieving anything with 
reference to the potential decrease in Federal financial support for 
public assistance. The committee report on the third supplemental 
bill commented upon this very point. We will go into this question 
more thoroughly with the Bureau of Public Assistance, but it is a 
question I wanted to raise at this point, because it has been referred 
to and remarked on by members of the committee. 

I just bring the thought up so that we can have it in mind and 
prepare further detailed information on it when we reach it under the 
other agence ies. 

You may proceed now, sir. 
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OVERALL REVIEW OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Trampurc. Some of the technical work on such projects can 
be and is done by staff in the bureaus. However, the matter of the 
interrelationships of the several programs must be carried on within 
the Commissioner’s office. 

The amount requested in our estimate provides only for minimum 
continuing responsibilities for program review and appraisal with full 
recognition that during fiscal 1955 much of our work will need to be 
done on an emergency basis. 

it has been made clear by the President and by chairmen of re- 
sponsible committees of Congress that changes in social security 
legislation are to be considered during this session. In order to meet 
the demands for information required by the Secretary, congressional 
committees, and others engaged in study of social security, it will be 
necessary to defer work on regular assignments in a number of im- 
portant areas and to pool the staff to get out emergent work of high 
priority. 

In soliciting favorable committee action on this budget request may 
I again say that it represents minimum staff support in the Office of 
the Commissioner. It represents a level of staffing slightly below 
that available this year since postage, statutory pay increases, and 
other rising costs must be absorbed. Particularly in this period when 
a reordering of functions and programs is under consideration, further 
losses of staff would be crippling. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman, on the Office of the 
Commissioner. 

Senator Turn. Thank you. 


Bureau Or OLD-AGE AND Survivors INSURANCE 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


STATEMENTS OF VICTOR CHRISTGAU, DIRECTOR; accompanied 
by ROY E. TOUCHET, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; J. S. FUTTERMAN, 
CHIEF, FISCAL MANAGEMENT BRANCH; WILSON C. JONES, 
CHIEF, FISCAL PLANNING SECTION; JOHN W. TRAMBURG, 
COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; ROY L. 
WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION; ALVIN M. DAVID, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE; ROBERT 
W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: For neces- 
sary expenses, including furnishing, repairing, and cleaning of wearing apparel 
and equipment used by building guards; not more than [$62,750,000] $65,150,000 
may be expended from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund of 
which not to exceed $150,000 shall be available for research and development work on 


automatic or electronic equipment for use in establishing and maintaining earnings 
records. 
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Amounts available for obligation 


; can 53 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


f the | os on 


ithir Limitation or estimate $62, 500, 000 $62, 750, 000 $65, 150, 000 
adit) Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. ._- 58, 053 4, 252 


Reimbursements from other accounts 33, 990 825 


num otal available for obligation 043 62, 755, 077 65, 150, 000 
full nobligated balance of limitation 022 


Obligations incurred L , 021 62, 755, 077 65, 150, 000 
yarative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
retary’ 31, 556 


| 
rota] obligations 2, 392, | 62, 755, 077 65, 150, 000 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources consist of payments for statistical compilations 
thorized by Public Law 734, 8lst Cong. 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimave Change 


Description 


Position Amount Position Amount Position Amount 


tenance of accounts of 
mployee earnings $18, 461, 399 , 31 $18, 377 
Development, determination 
and «certification for pay- | 
nent of claims for insurance | 
benefits | 6,029 | 27, 741, 85% 6, 050 28, 148, 511 
Recertification monthly of | 
awarded claims } 2, 353 9, 951, 921 2, 544 10, 939, 506 
4. Hearings and appeals 72 | 446, 994 | 72 467, 725 
Actuarial! services 14 383, 373 14 84, 284 
6, Administration... . 1,440 | 7, 065, 538 1, 465 7, 182, 972 | 


i) obligations... 14, 345 63, 751, 077 14, 457 65, 150, 000 : 923 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estima 


Summary of Personal Services 


lotal number of permanent positions. , . , 57 14, 345 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... — 3 
Average number of all employees L 14, 046 


A verage Salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
4 verage Salary 53, $3, 820 
Average grade 7 i GS5-4.5 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average Salary-........- . . | $2, 937 
Average grade. - -. ‘ Pp | PC-3.1 
Ungraded positions: Average salary se i ‘ $3, 075 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions -- 4 sii 5 2, 978, 771 
Other positions. .. - “ ee 8, 987 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 202, 206, 282 | 
Payment above basic rates_... .... 


lotal personal service obligations 
Direct Obligations 


Persona] services... § iG 53, 614, 208 54, , 402 
rravel. , 069, 662 , 148, 562 , 002 
Transportation of things 5, 4 146, 097 168 
Communication services » 143, 759 , 239 
Rents and utility services_. . , 63% , 673, 141 5 , 027 
Printing and reproduction , , 257, 342 , 250, 936 
Other contractual services 300, 345 279, 325 391, 847 
Supplies and materials 600, 104 738, 807 795, 237 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


i | 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations—C ontinued 

09 Equipment 

13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


$183, 509 $265, 898 | 
9, 916 i BgLaC 
142, 036 | 187, 771 248, 089 


matnaatel 
Total direct obligations oe es | 62, 300, 422 
= == 


62, 750, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts } 


01 Personal services... shee 
05 Rents and utility services_. 
06 Printing and reproduction 
08 Supplies and materials...___. 


| 

oul 79, 423 
| 3, 816 | 

4, 478 

4, 326 | 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 92, 043 


65, 150, 000 





Total obligations............... rsessonenenenneeneeneeee 62, 392, 465 62, 766,077 | 


Senator Toye. The next item is the salaries and expenses for the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, for which we have an 
estimate in the amount of $65,150,000, to be derived from the old-age 
and survivors insurance fund. It is an increase of $1,404,000 over 
the current year’s allowance. 

This estimate contemplates 112 additional positions. 

Mr. Christgau, I believe, does not need introduction. 

You may proceed in whichever manner you desire, sir. However, 
your full statement will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Curisreau. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR 1955 


For the fiscal year 1955, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
requests an authorization to expend from the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund the sum of $65,150,000. This sum is our best estimate of 
the amount necessary to carry out the Bureau’s responsibilities efficiently and 
economically. In putting forward this estimate we do so in the conviction that 
it is consistent with Federal fiscal policy requiring the practice of strict economy. 


PROGRAM AND ORGANIZATION OF THE BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


The statutory basis of the program is title II of the Social Security Act of 
1935, revised by major amendments in 1939, 1950, and 1952. The old-age and 
survivors insurance program is a social insurance program which provides pro- 
tection to workers and their families against the economic hazards of old age 
and death. It is administered by the Federal Government as distinguished from 
the public assistance program which is administered by the States. 

The contributons made by employees, employers and the self-employed are 
automatically appropriated to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Benefit payments are made directly from the trust fund under continuing 
authority. Money for administrative expenses of the Bureau is authorized for 
expenditure by the Congress out of the trust fund. Thus, the funds budgeted for 
administrative expenses for this Bureau do not come out of the general revenues 
of the Federal Government. 

All gainfully employed or self-employed persons in covered employment make 
tax contributions during their working years to provide insurance protection for 
themselves and their families. Nearly 8 out of every 10 jobs in paid civilian 
employment are covered by this program. Four out of every five mothers and 
children in the Nation can count on monthly survivors insurance if the family 
breadwinner dies. About 62 million persons made contributions toward their 
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ro 


irance protection during calendar year 1953. Almost 6.3 million persons are 
ow receiving monthly benefits. As of the end of January 1954 almost 2 million 
vivors of deceased workers, and over 4.3 million retired workers and dependents 
ere on the beneficiary rolls. 
To render adequate service to covered workers and employers throughout the 
intry, the Bureau operates a nationwide organization. The administrative 
tices and the wage record center are located in Baitimore. Operations in the 
ld are handled by 512 field offices located in principal cities throughout the 
yuntry. Claims are adjudicated in the field offices on the basis of evidence of 
age, relationship, death, ete., together with wage records requisitioned by the 
field from the wage record center in Baltimore Adjudicated claims are sent by 
e field offices to 1 of the Bureau’s 6 area offices for review and for the initiation 
benefit payments, 


NATURE OF THE BUREAU’S WORKLOADS 


The workload of the Bureau has grown steadily since 1937 and will continue 
grow for many years in the future until the program reaches maturity. This 
term growth in the job of work to be done is inherent in the program. In 
addition, the level of employment, labor mobility, birth rates, retirement rates, 
irriage rates, death rates, etc., which derive from economic, sociological, and 
population factors, affect the size of the Bureau’s job in any given year. These 
factors and the workloads which they affect obviously are not subject to control 
this Bureau. 


THE BUREAU’S APPROPRIATION REQUEST AMOUNTS TO $65,150,000 


For fiscal year 1955, the Bureau is requesting authorization to expend from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund the sum of $65,150,000 
Had we added the full amount of additional money needs of approximately $3.1 
million over and above what will be available in 1954 this request would have 
amounted to about $67 million. Thus we have absorbed about $1.7 million 
Compared to cost of operation in fiscal year 1952, the most recent year when the 
Bureau’s operations were relatively free from the pressures of recently enacted 
amendments, this budget request for 1955 represents a saving of almost $6 million. 


THE 1955 APPROPRIATION REQUEST IS EXCEPTIONALLY TIGHT 


The tightness of the Bureau’s 1955 appropriation request is reflected by the 
fact that all of the additional $1,404,000 requested will be needed to meet increased 
costs, amounting to about $1.5 million, which are mandatory in nature. None 
of the additional funds will be available to enable the Bureau to handle the esti- 
mated additional workload reflected in this request, which at 1954 costs would 
require about $1.6 million. 

There are strong indications, stemming from our work experience in fiscal 
year 1954 to date, that the workload estimates for 1955 which were developed in 
May 1953 and upon which this budget was constructed, were substantially 
inderstated. Thus, probable higher than estimated 1955 workloads, should 
they materialize as now expected, will add very substantially to the burden o 
stretching the amount requested for 1955 to do the Bureau’s job. 

Further, the Bureau has set itself the objective of restoring, without requesting 
additional money for this purpose, the quality of its operations to the level which 
its experience over the years indicates is desirable and necessary. Operational 
expedients and curtailments and reduction of service were required in 1953 
fiscal year to keep under control the large volume of claims which were received 
as a result of the 1950 and 1952 amendments. Notwithstanding the utilization 
of such short-run expedients, there were very substantial delays in paying claims 
and a considerable increase in justifiable complaints from the Bureau’s clientele. 
Although the Bureau looks with some pride upon the way it met this workload 
challenge in 1953, and is meeting it in 1954, it cannot be satisfied with such a 
standard of performance. It is determined to restore the quality of its operations 
to the desirable level through the achievement of economies and savings over and 
above those already budgeted. 


ITEMS OF INCREASED COST IN 1955 FISCAL YEAR 


As mentioned previously, the additional money needs in 1955 fiscal year amount 
to about $3.1 million more than the $63,746,000 available for 1954 (regular 
1954 appropriation plus $996,000 in penalty-mail costs for which a supplemental 
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budget will be submitted). The items which comprise this total of additional 
needs are specific ones over which the Bureau can exercise little or no control or 
discretion. They are: 

1. $1,613,144 for processing a 2.7 percent increase in composite workload. 

2. $636,481 for within-grade promotions, which, under the law, the Bureau is 
required to pay its employees. 

3. $179,000 for penalty mail for a full year as compared with 10% months in 
1954. 

4. $107,495 for space changes and relocations, most of which occur because of 
the expiration of leases. 

5. $60,187 for additional Federal Insurance Contributions Act taxes. The tax 
rate is scheduled to increase from 1.5 percent to 2.0 percent on January 1, 1954. 
Thus, in addition to an increasing number of employees who are subject to this 
tax, the new tax rate will be in effect for all of fiscal year 1955 as compared with 
only one-half of fiscal year 1954. 

6. $253,500 for increased annual leave costs stemming from the leave liquidation 
features of Public Law 102. 

7. $117,617 for reclassifications and grade-to-grade promotions required in order 
to pay personnel in accordance with the responsibilities of their positions. 

8. $150,000 for research and the development of electronic equipment for use 
in establishing and maintaining wage records. 

Despite the mandatory character of these items of additional expense, the 
Bureau will undertake to absorb $1,713,424 of the total of $3,117,424 which is 
involved. This absorption will mean that the larger 1955 workload will be 
handled by approximately the number of employees that will be required to 
handle the 1954 workload. 


THE BUREAU’S 1954 WORKLOADS HAVE SUBSTANTIALLY EXCEEDED THE ESTIMATES 


The Bureau has been exceedingly hard pressed to keep pace with its workload 
receipts during the current fiscal year. For the first 6 months of this fiscal year, 
workload receipts were 4.5 percent higher than estimated with the receipts of new 
claims being 9.9 percent over the estimates. The Bureau’s experience to date 

dicates that the composite workload this fiscal year will be at least 4.5 percent 
higher than the workloads which were the basis for the Bureau’s 1954 appropri- 
ation. The Bureau has been particularly hard pressed to process its claims on 
a current basis. Pending cases on January 1 were at the level of 83,000, but by 
February 11 this had grown to a peak of 135,633. At the beginning of February, 
the Bureau initiated the use of overtime, and as the result of heavy utilization of 
overtime by its field employees, we have succeeded in reducing the pending load 
to 118,826 cases as of April15. Through the use of additional overtime the Bureau 
hopes to reduce the pending claims to a more normal level by the end of the fiscal 
year. However, this will be a challenging and difficult task in view of the revised 
claims workload estimate for the January—June period, which indicates that we 
will receive 1,032,900 claims during this period or 11.9 percent more than the 
922,900 originally estimated. There is a possibility that part of this load will 
have to be carried into 1955 as a backlog. 

The Bureau is not requesting additional funds to handle the increased work- 
loads in 1954. Nor is it requesting any funds for the probable increase over the 
1955 workload estimates embodied in this request. he latest available data 
indicates that the 1950 and 1952 amendments so affected the claims filing rates 
that the Bureau’s claims workload estimates have been substantially understated. 
Available evidence today indicates that the 1955 claims estimates in this request 
are understated to about the same extent as the 1954 estimates. The processing 
in 1955 of a larger than estimated load of work plus any backlog carried over from 
1954 would require an absorption of costs over and above the $1,713,424 previously 
mentioned. 

THE PROGRAM MAY BE AMENDED 


The administration and the Congress are engaged in studying all aspects of 
the program to enact legislation designed to improve and strengthen the program. 
It is not unlikely that the Congress will amend the program during this session. 
This is an added reason why the Bureau should clear its decks and have the 
present program operating as efficiently and effectively as possible before assuming 
new responsibilities. 

Furthermore, the Bureau, in collaboration with the Internal Revenue Service, 
is exploring the possibilities of using the W-2 as a means of annually reporting 
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ges for social-security purposes as well as income-tax purposes. This joint 
project, if it can be developed satisfactorily and if enacted in law, ‘would result 
in substan tial savings to the Internal Revenue Service. While it would increase 

» Bureau’s work and add to our costs, such an increase would be only a fraction 
. the savings in the Internal Revenue Service. The proposal would entail 
significant and substantial changes in our recordkeeping system. When the 
problems stemming from these changes are fully resolved, we will be able to put 
the proposal into effect with a large saving of money to the Government as a 
whole. 


DEVELOPMENT OF EQUIPMENT HAVING LARGE POTENTIAL FOR REDUCTIONS IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


We have asked for $150,000 for research and development of electronic equip- 

nt for use in our recordkeeping operations. Although this item represents 
but a small part of the appropriation requested, it has great significance with 
respect to future budgets. The application of electronic machinery to our opera- 
tions as @ promising potential for large reductions in administrative expense and 

unpower requirements, and, as well, increasing the speed and efficiency of our 
yperations. We would be remiss if we did not maintain a very active interest 
n the progress being made in this field, particularly at this time when the Federal 

cal situation makes the need for efficient and economical operation more acute 
han ever before. 


THE BUREAU NEED TO BE HOUSED IN ITS OWN BUILDING 


Last year the Congress authorized the expenditure of $1.5 million to prepare 
or construction of a building which is urgently needed to house the central 
offices of the Bureau which are now spread over many buildings. We have 
nade some progress in this area. Architects have been selected and are engaged 
in the preparation of building plans and cost estimates. A site is being selected. 
We hope that when the preliminary plans and cost estimates have been com- 
leted we will be able to send up to the Congress later this year a request for 
funds to complete the construction of the building. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
We would like to repeat an invitation we extended you last year. We would 
be gratified if every member of this committee, pressure of work permitting, 
could find it possible to visit any of our offices in the field or the central offices in 


Baltimore. We would be pleased for you to observe at first hand the kind of 
program we have and the manner in which it is being administered. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Curisteav. For the fiscal year 1955, the Bureau of old-age 
and survivors insurance requests authorization to expend from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund the sum of 
$65,150,000. 

The Bureau’s budget request is a computed budget based upon 
experienced production rates and measurable workloads. These 
workloads are not subject to control by the Bureau. The magnitudes 
of the workloads derive from such factors as the level of employment, 
labor mobility, birthrates, retirement rates, marriage rates, and death 
rates. The workload of the Bureau has grown steadily since the begin- 
ning of the program and will continue to grow for many years in the 
future until the program reaches maturity. 


é This appropriation request reflects the Bureau’s awareness of its 
fiduciary relationship with respect to the expenditure of trust funds 
§ and its obligation to the public to so control and administer the 


services which it renders the public as to keep costs at a desirable 
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ABSORPTION OF ADDITIONAL COSTS 


Our 1955 appropriation request is a tight one. It embodies a 
minimal request for additional funds to pay for items of increased 
cost. Using 1954 as a base, the additional costs in 1955 for the work- 
load increase, statutory requirements and other mandatory items 
amount to $3,117,424. The Bureau is requesting only $1,404,000 
or less than half of these additional costs. Thus, the Bureau plans 
to absorb $1,713,424 of its increased 1955 costs. 

Senator Tuyr. May I interrupt at that point? 

Mr. Curisreau. Yes. 

Senator Ture. How are you going to do it? 

Mr. Curisreau. That is a good question. There are a number of 
ways by which we hope to do it; one is through greater efficiency and 
vigorous employee training programs, a second is through improving 
the mechanical means as well as the methods of doing our work. It 
— be Mr. Touchet has some other to point out how he is going 
to do it. 

Mr. Toucner. We can’t say ahead of time how we are going to do 
those things that Mr. Christgau has not mentioned. We do know 
we are constantly on the alert for improvements in our procedures 
and machinery. 

Senator Tuyz. I just wondered whether you had formulated a 
plan whereby you knew that this would be accomplished without 
jeopardizing or bringing about a loss in the benefits under the program 
itself. That is the reason I was asking the question. 

Mr. Tovcuer. There is no blueprinted plan, Mr. Chairman. We 
do know, however, from experience, that our constant study of 
production rates, procedures, methods of doing our work, and machin- 
ery and so forth that it is reasonable to expect that such improvement 
will continue. 

Of course, we expect some year to reach a point of saturation on 
that score, but our record does not show as yet that we will be unable 
to continue effecting some overall improvement. 

I could say this, Mr. Chairman. Here is a record of what we have 
done, and it is the basis for our projection. 

Senator Tuye. Unfortunately, unless we put that chart into the 
hearing—— 

Mr. Toucuet. We can reduce it. 

Senator Tyr. Then let us have it reduced. It shows you started 
at 100 in the year 1941, and you have been gradually dropping down 
until the year of 1951 there was a sharp drop and then it rose again 
in 1952 and went back down again in 1953, and the anticipated sched- 
ule is going at a more level line. But you are lower than you have 
been at any other time. That is what you propose that is going to 
reflect in and make possible an economy? 

(The chart referred to follows:) 
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BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE 
47 PEOPLE IN I955 WILL DO AS MUCH WORK AS 100 DID_IN 1941 
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Mr. Tovucuer. That is right. 

It shows that we will be using in 1955 47 people doing the work that 
required 100 in 1941. 

Senator Tuyr. It is because the system has been perfected from 
time to time and more mechanical operations are brought in to func- 
tion, and therefore the overhead manpower costs are reduced; that is 
the reason why you are leveling off and you anticipate dropping even 
below what had been accomplished in 1953? 

Mr, Toucuer. That is ri ht. We are constantly making manage- 
ment improvements over the board, which increases our production 
rates. We are using every means of doing so. 

Senator Tuyz. You may proceed with your statement, now, Mr. 
Christgau. 

Mr. Curisreau. If, when we prepared this budget in August 1953, 
we had the information we have now, our workload estimates and, 
as well, our appropriation request would have been considerably 
higher. Because the Bureau is not asking for additional funds for the 
probable increase in workload of 4 to 5 percent above the levels 
indicated in this request, the Bureau will in effect be absorbing almost 
$4 million of work, rather than the $1,713,424 mentioned, if it succeeds 
in currently handling this higher workload in 1955. 

Over and above the challenge represented by the plan to absorb 
these substantial amounts of additional costs, the Bureau is deter- 
mined to restore without specifically budgeting money for this pur- 
pose, the quality of its operations to the level which its experience over 
the years indicates is desirable and necessary. Operational exped- 
ients and curtailments and reduction of service were required in 1953 


fiscal year to keep under control the large volume of claims which were 
received as a result of the 1950 and 1952 amendments. 


UNCONTROLLABLE INCREASES IN COSTS 


The tightness of the appropriation request is evident even if the sub- 
stantial underestimate of the workload and the plan to improve the 
quality of operations are not taken into account. The $1,404,000 
increase over 1954 is more than accounted for by items of increased 
cost over which the Bureau has little or no discretion: Salary increases 
required by statute, reimbursement to the Post Office Department for 
penalty mail costs, the increase in the social-security tax rate from 1.5 
to 2.0 percent, salary increases because of reclassifications and pro- 
motions under the provisions of the 1949 Pay Act, increased rental 
costs, most of which stem from the expiration of leases, increased 
annual-leave costs stemming from the leave liquidation features of 
Public Law 102, and the obligation to keep up to date on electronic 
developments which would effect economies and improve the effec- 
tiveness of the Bureau’s operations. 

Thus, in effect, no money is being asked to handle the increase in 
workload of 2.7 percent which percentage, if applied to the 1954 
expenditures, would indicate an additional requirement of $1,613,144. 

The President has recommended substantial improvements in the 
Bureau’s program. There seems to be little doubt that the Congress 
will enact legislation enlarging, as well as improving, the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. Obviously it is necessary for the 
Bureau to have its operations in 1955 with respect to the present 
program on as current a basis as possible before taking on the new and 
added responsibility of such amendments. The Bureau believes that 
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the amount requested for 1955 is necessary for carrying out its plan 
of operations for the fiscal year 1955. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

I might add that I understand that the Bureau over the years has 
submitted conservative workload estimates which tend to be on the 
low side and not infrequently resulting in underestimates of its 
workload. This the Bureau in many cases accomplished much more 
than originally planned. It will be my objective to do the same 
thing, to do a little more than was expected of us, 

Senator Tuyn. That is fine. 

There are a few questions in connection with this, 


STATUS OF TRUST FUND 


Each year the committee has requested » report of the status of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fi ."“showing the receipts and 

the expenditures and balances year by year. If you will furnish for 
the record such a report, or if you have the report that you can read 
from right now, it can be shown. 

Mr. Toucuer. For the fiscal year beginning and ending in 1955 I 
have them. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1955, the trust fund will have a 
balance of $20,138 million. At the end we will have a balance of 
$22,308 million. 

Senator Turn. But you will furnish us the complete table so we can 
place that in the record? 

Mr. Toucuetr. Yes. Wewill doso, Mr. Chairman. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Operations of Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, 1937-56 ' 


























Receipts Expenditures 
i achialpintileaihainiiiapiadipsiitatiiitinttaags a D teslneatl sctuttatteecatin J shilethteandiin 
Fiscal | | | | Balance at 
year ee | Adminis- | close of year 
Appropm’ | Interest | Total Benefits | trative Total 
tions costs 
| | 
1937 $265, 000, 000 $2, 2 261, 81 l $267, 261, 811 526, 969)... . $26, 969} $267, 234, 842 
1938... 500, 000, 000 3) 515, 412, 233) 5, 404, 063) _ . <a 5, 404, 063 777, 243, 012 
1939..... 390, 000, 000 416, 951, 055 13, 891, 583 3, 891, 583] 1, 180, 302, 483 
1940. | 550, 000, 000 592, 488, 828) 5, 803, 089)$12, 288, 267) 28, 093, 356) 1, 744, 697, 956 
1941 688, 140, 728 744, 099, 006) 64, 341, 885 26, 839, 995) 91, 181, 830) 2, 397, 615, 082 
1942 895, 618, 839 966, 625, 401) 110, 280, 702) 26, 765,636; 137, 046, 338) 3, 227, 194, 145 
1043. 1, 130, ¢ | 1 : 27, 492, 407) 4, 268, 295, 983 
1944. | 1, 292, 122, 43 1 * 607, 374| . 738| 5, 446, 390, 767 
1945 1, 309, 919, 400 . . 1 3, 949,641) 266, 783, 545) 6,613, 380, 620 
1946_......| 1,238, 218,447) 147, 765, 515) 1 7,426,918) 357, 937,010! 7,641, 427, 572 
1947... _-.-| 1, 459, 866, 921) 163, 465, 576) 1 ; 787, 776| 466, 370, 123| 8, 798, 389, 947 
1948 t 1, 616, 862, 044) 190, 562, 314) 1, ° 7, 457, 472 559, 133, 147/10, 046, 681, 158 
1949. | 1, 698, 575, 105; 230, 1, 923, 769, 345 . 53, 464, 87! 660, 501, 215) 11, 309, 949, 288 
1950. | 2, 109, 991, 806; 256 2, 366, 770, 245| 727,266,479) 56,841,238) 784, 107, 717/12, 802, 611, 816 
1951 | 3, 124, 097, 948) 2% 3, 411, 489, 779) 1, 498, 087, 989) 70, 446, 899 1, 568, 534, 888)14, 735, 566, 707 
1952 | 3, 597, 982, 200) 3: 3, 931, 496, 315)1, 377, 418) 84, 649, 469' 2, 067, 026, 887/16, 600, 036, 135 
1953 §__... 4, 097, 000, 000) 387, 000, 000 4, 484, 000, 000/2, 628, 000, 000 90, 000, 000!2; 718, 000, 000) 18, 366, 000, 000 
1954 * 5____| 4, 660, 000, 000) 442, 000,000) 5, 102, 000, 000 3, 240, 000, 000; 90, 000, 0003, 330, 000, 000/20, 138, 000, 000 





1955 4 5____| 5, 462, 000, 000) 477, 000,000) 5, 939, 000, 00/3, 677, 000, + 92, 000, 000/3, 769, 000, 000/22, 308, 000, 000 
| | | | | 

1 The Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund was established on Jan. 1, 1940, under the pro- 
visions of sec. 201 of the Social Security Act, as amended. Figures in preceding years represent operation 
of old-age reserve account established under ‘the original 1935 act. 

2 Represents appropriations of internal revenue collections to the trust fund and beginning May 1951, 
deposits by States under voluntary coverage agreements. 

§ Represents charges against trust fund in respective years. Administrative costs after adjustments for 
bookkeeping transfers were about $30 million in 1944 and $29 million in 1945. Beginning November 19651, 
adjusted for reimbursements trust fund of small amounts for sales of supplies and services. 

4 Estimate. 

* Figures for 1953, 1954, and 1955 are rounded, All of these figures are consistent with the Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Senator Toyz. Mr. Christgau, there are a few other questions that 
I would like to ask. By law, trustees of OASI trust fund are required 
to make annual reports to the Congress covering each fiscal year’s 
operation, and an actuarial analysis of the soundness of the fund. 
May we have a copy of the report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953? We may wish to insert part of that report into the record of 
this year’s hearings. If we have the report we can make a decision 
as to what we want reflected in the printed record. 

Mr. CuristGau, Very well, Mr. Chairman. 

(The following statement was supplied:) 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund has been sent to the Senate Finance Com- 


mittee and is now being printed in final form. As soon as copies of this report 
are received it will be transmitted to the committee. 


TEMPORARY AND INDEFINITE EMPLOYEES 


Senator Taye. You indicate the need of $60,000 more for social- 
security taxes. The average salary for your operations is indicated 
to be about $3,000, the tax on the $3,000 in fiscal 1955 would be $7.50 
more than it was in 1954 because of the full year’s rate at 2 percent 
as contrasted to one-half year of 1% percent, and 2 percent each. 
$7.50 divided into the increase gives an employee count of about 
8,070 subject to this tax, and consequently not on the civil-service 
rolls. This seems an inordinately high number of employees with 
temporary status. 

Mr. Curisteau. Mr. Futterman has some figures on that. I will 
ask him to give it to you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toyz. That will be fine. 

Mr. Furrerman. Of the 14,046 employees which the Bureau will 
average this fiscal year, that is, the 1954 fiscal year, 3,570 are tempo- 
rary and indefinite employees who will be covered under social se- 
curity. 

In the fiscal year 1955, the year in question, the number will rise 
to 4,110 out of an average of 14,100. 

The increase of 60,187 in the fiscal year 1955 over 1954 is in part 
due to the increase in the numbers of these temporary people who are 
covered by social security, and in part due to the increase in the tax 
rate; which in 1954 was only applicable for a half-year, but in fiscal 
year 1955 will be applicable for the full year. 

Senator Ture. There is no escaping the use of the temporary 
employees, is that correct? 


WHITTEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. Furrerman. Under the regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission as constituted at present, those people who are put on are 
and must be temporary and indefinite employees. That is under the 
Whitten amendment. 

Senator Toyz. In other words, you would not do it if it were not 
for that Whitten amendment? 

Mr. Furrerman. That is right. 
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Senator Ture. In other words, you are carrying them as tempo- 
rary when in every sense they should be made regular employees and 
carried as such on your records? That is what I was trying to get 
straightened out. It is not a question of just carrying them seasonally 
to meet a seasonal peakload. 

Mr. FurrzrmMan. That is right. 

Mr. Tovcuer. They are not classified as temporary employees, 
Mr. Chairman, they are indefinite employees. 

Senator Toyz. But you must have them; they are doing the work 
of regular, permanent employees. The only point is that the Whitten 
rider denies you the right of putting them on as permanent employees. 
The only reason that was considered and done was at a time when a 
lot of the youth of this Nation were in the armed services, and there- 
fore they did not want the civil service positions to be filled and 
frozen, giving the youth no opportunity to be considered when they 
became civilians again, free to make application and compete for 
positions. But at the present time the provision of the Whitten 
rider has absolutely no place in some of the administrative functions 
of our agency. That is my conviction. 

Mr. FurrerMan. As the chairman knows, the Whitten amendment 
had, as one purpose, to keep the inflation in the number of Federal 
employees that takes place during wartime or during any emergency, 
from increasing the number of permanent people. That would apply 
rovernmentwide. 

But, as the chairman well knows, this Bureau generally has a larger 
workload each year, so that normally each year we would expect to 
add some small number of employees to our staff, and we would 
normally make those people permanents. 


FUNDS FOR SPACE RENTAL 


Senator Torx. There is another question before us. The Bureau, 
unlike most executive agencies, requests funds for rental in space 
occupied in other than Government-owned buildings. The assign- 
ments for space and negotiations for space is wholly within the 
province of the General Services Administration. 

Our attention was directed a few months ago to a situation at 
Atlanta, Ga., where the field office had been removed from a location 
in downtown Atlanta, which is more readily available to the public, 
to a building whose entire space was contracted for by GSA some 
distance from the heart of the city. 

We are informed that this move was made over the strenuous 
objection by the OASI. It seems that the GSA and the OASI have 
a conflict of interest. GSA wants to occupy space leased without 
regard to the public, and OASI wants to have the most accessible 
space for the public. 

Perhaps we had better limit the money provided for rentals con- 
tingent upon approval by the OASI to circumvent such a situation 
as that which existed at Atlanta. 

Mr. Curisteavu. Mr. Chairman, you are familiar with that problem, 
as I know you have been on other occasions. But since I am not 
particularly familiar with this situation, I would like to supply a state- 
ment for the record on that. 
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Senator Tuyn. Yes; unless there is some of the staff here in a 
position to comment on it at the present time. If not, we will await 
your prepared statement to be inserted in the record as a reply to the 
question. 

Mr. Tovcuet. This much could be said, Mr. Chairman: The 
Bureau has always felt that it was in the best position to select its 
own, and to negotiate for its own space. We have been in conver- 
sations with the General Services Administration over the months 
and years since they have taken over that responsibility. The feeling 
in the field is good in some places, bad in other places; but I think 
good in more places than it is bad. 

I believe that there are occasions where we could do a whole lot 
better; in some other cases maybe they help us a lot. I am not at all 
sure that the device of forcing this issue is the right one at the present 
time. It would produce a little embarrassment with respect to the 
Bureau to take such a position. I do believe that we will be able to 
work out our difficulties with GSA on this score. 

I would believe, from where I sit, at least, that if you would give 
us some time to do that to see whether we can work it out all right, 
it might solve the problem. 

Senator Tuyx. In other words, you believe you could sit down with 
the administrator of GSA and just go ahead and work this thing out 
in a manner so as not to have embarrassment? 

Mr. Toucner. Mr. Chairman, I do know that over the past year 
we have made decided improvement by sitting down with GSA and 
trying to work out our difficulties. 

Senator Turn. That is fine. 

I have another question. 

This program has been in operation for some 17 years. Has such 
an allowance been made before? That refers to your statement with 
reference to the development of equipment having large potential for 
reduction in administrative expenses. It would really pertain to 
your statement that you would be remiss if you did not maintain a 
very active interest in the progress being made in this field, particu- 
larly at this time when the fiscal situation makes the need for econom- 
ical operations more acute than ever before. That is what led me 
to ask this question here. 


TABULATING AND ELECTRONIC MACHINERY 


Mr. Tovcuer. Mr. Chairman, we touched upon the Bureau’s con- 
stant efforts over the years toward bringing about the use of the most 
efficient tabulating and electronic machinery. Of course, that should 
always be the case because the success of this program, costwise, 
depends a great deal upon that. 

he item of $150,000 which we have included in our appropriation 
request this year, however, takes on added significance. You prob- 
ably are apprized of the very strong likelihood of the early inauguration 
of what is called a combined social security-income tax plan, whereby 
some 35 million or more people will be absolved from making an in- 
come tax return by the use of form W-2 annual reporting of their 
earnings by their employers. These W-2 reports will be received by 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, and the tax will be 
computed on the basis of the previously submitted statement showing 
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their dependents and so forth, and permission by the employee to 
allow his tax to be computed. 

The Bureau after computing the tax will determine whether an 
underpayment, or an overpayment has been made through the with- 
holdings. It will then, in the case of an overpayment, issue a refund 
check or determine the amount of the refund check, or, in the case of 
an underpayment, issue a bill for the remainder of the tax due. 
\fter completion of this tax work the Bureau will use the earnings 
information to maintain the records needed under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

This plan would entail the use, over a very short period after the 
beginning of the year, of over 2,000 more temporary card-punch 
operators because of the peaking of the load. 

Now, as you know, our earnings items are generally reported 
quarterly. This would require them to be reported annually, and 
we would have to meet very severe deadlines in order to get the taxes 
computed and the refunds or bills made on time. 

The use of temporary employees, card-punch employees, which is 
an occupation difficult to fill because typists do not like to punch 
cards, the housing of them, the training of them, and then the loss of 
them over the remaining months of the year presents a really tough 
administrative problem, 


SCANNING DEVICE 


One device which is well along the process of development is called a 
scanning device, which will, through the use of the electric eye, or 
electronic tubes, scan through and read the alphabetical and numerical 
material on the W—2’s and punch it automatically. 

At the present time, we spend about $1,400,000 a year for manual 
punching of cards. If we had automatic scanning devices at the 
present time we would save about $800,000 a year. If the combined 
reporting plan comes into being—prospects are very likely that it 
will go into effect on January 1956—we will save $1,750,000 per year 
through the use of the scanning device. 

Some additional development is necessary in the scanning device 
beyond that which has already been done to do such things as to make 
the scanning device able to read a greater variety of type faces. 

Some of the industrial equipment companies, like the International 
Business Machines Co., have been working on this. But, of course, 
the situation there is that profit requirements being in the picture, 
they must face the situation of putting out machinery which will have 
general acceptance and be profitable from at least some period reason- 
ably close to the onset of the production of such a machine. They do 
not give us, under ordinary circumstances, and under the circum- 
stances under which they are operating now, sufficient assurance that 
we will have such a machine for quite a number of years. 

So that while we face this terrific job of reporting, we need to do 
something to speed up development of this machine. The Bureau of 
Standards and other experts involved in this thing believe that with 
some help, the remaining design making it practical for our purposes, 
can be speeded up to a point of actually constructing a prototype 
machine within a reasonable length of time. 

That is why this $150,000 request is particularly important at this 
time. 
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SAVINGS ON DEVELOPMENT OF ELECTRONIC MACHINES 


Senator Taye. In other words, in simple language, in the event 
that this fund were to enable the development of electronic equip- 
ment that would serve your agency, you would save how much money 
annually? 

Mr. Tovcner. We would save $1.7 million a year. 

May I add one statement, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Tuyn. Yes. 

Mr. Tovucner. The Bureau could do something very advantageous 
in this field beyond this if it had enough money to do it. There is 
another type of machine which is needed in connection with the new 
electronic tape machinery, now pretty well developed. However, the 
tape machinery has one shortcoming for our operations at the present 
time: the lack of ability to ac‘ually give up, yield up the information 
as we need it, sufficiently speedily. 


RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY DEVICE 


We need, and there is also under process of development, though 
nowhere near the same stage of development, a machine called a 
random access memory device. 

Senator THye. You are not doing any research in that field? 

Mr. Tovucner. We are not now. But we would like very much to 
do so. 

Senator Tuyr. None of these funds are proposed for that sort of 
research, is that. correct? 

Mr. Tovucuer. That is right. 

Mr. Curisteav. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to supplement 
that on the saving; not only will this combined reporting plan be a 
saving to the Government, but also to the American public who have 
to prepare and submit the reports. There are a number of reports 
required that others have to make. The result is substantial overall 
saving in addition to-the Government saving. 

Senator Tuys. In other words, it will eliminate a lot of the routine 
and what is often referred to as Government redtape in the adminis- 
trative function of business offices? 

Mr. Curisteau. That is right. 


NEW CENTRAL OFFICE BUILDING 


Senator Turn. Another question I have in mind is that last year 
Congress authorized the expenditure of $1.5 million to prepare for 
the construction of a building urgently needed to house the central 
offices of the Bureau, which are now spread over many buildings. 

You have stated you have made some progress in this area. But 
the question I have in mind is this, concerning the selection of an 
architect; Will you describe for the record the processes by which the 
architect is selected and the firm selected? 

Mr. Toucuer. Following the indicated desires of the committee. 
we proceeded very carefully in this matter. 
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SELECTION OF ARCHITECT 


Senator Tuyr. How did you select the architect? 

Mr. Toucnet. The General Services Administration, acting as 
the agent for the Department, Social Security Administration and 
the Bureau, sent out questionnaires to the registered architects in 
Baltimore asking them for information about their business and their 
qualifications in general. Then a committee of a chosen architect of 
good standing from New York, from Philadelphia, and from Rich- 
mond, went over the returns to the questionnaire and rated the firms 
1,2, 3,4. The selection actually made was the No. 1 and I believe 
the No. 3, 1 of the 2 firms which made a joint return. 

Senator Tuyr. Who are they? 

Mr. FurrermMan. Buckler, Fenhagen, Meyer & Ayers; and Fisher, 
Nes, Campbell & Associates. 

Senator Tuyn. What are their addresses? 

Mr. Furrzrman. Baltimore, Md. 


TRANSFER OF STAFF TO WASHINGTON 


Senator Tuyr. The press a few days ago indicated the adminis- 
trative staff, some 450 people, would be transferred to Washington. 
Is this separation going to enable the program to operate more effec- 
tively? 

Mr. Curisteau. We hope it will be able to operate more effectively. 
t will bring the people who assist in policy matters and contacts with 
Congress close to where the decisions are made. Iam quite confident 
it will result in a more effective operation of the program. 

Senator Tuysr. In other words, while they have been stationed 
this far away from the central office, it does not lend itself to efficient 
administration? 

Mr. Curistaau. The Bureau, as you know, Mr. Chairman, is a 
very important part of the entire Social Security Administration. 
And as the Bureau’s role increases in importance an increasingly 
large number of people become involved, it will become ever more 
important that the Bureau play a much greater part in the overall 
policymaking of the Social Security Administration. 

I recognize there are arguments on both sides, but that we think 
in the final analysis the move will redound to the benefit of the program 
as a whole, 
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Grants To States FoR Pusiic AssIsTANCE 


STATEMENTS OF JAY L, RONEY, DIRECTOR; KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR; ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER; DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING STATISTICS 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS; 
JOHN W. TRAMBURG, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY; 
ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, OFFICE OF 
COMMISSIONER; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


APPROPRIATION EsTIMATE 


Grants to States for public assistance: For grants to States for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled, as authorized in titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social 
Security Act, as amended (42 U. 8. C., ch. 7, subchs. I, IV, X, and XIV), 
[51,398,000,000] $1,200,000,000, of which such amount as may be necessary 
snall be available for grants for any period in the prior fiscal year subsequent 
to March 31 of that year. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate... __................-..----.-] $1,340, 000,000 | $1, 398,000,000 | $1, 200, 000, 000 


Prior year balance available... .___. eceeetin deca Saws 58, 731, 374 oS og eee ee 
Available from subsequent year appropriation. .__..__- 350, 000, 000 350, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
Available in prior year........_.....................----] —300,000,000 | —350, 000, 000 —350, 000, 000 
Recovery of prior year obligations.................._...- Lee 1-0 o. oth su ddedelsscedeerelinkess 

Total available for obligation .....................] 1,444, 749, 068 1, 523, 814, 683 1, 150, 000, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year__.................]| —125, 814, 683 : 0 tidal ev bacrh bobbie 

Obligations incurred_.______.__..........-...-.. 1, 318, 934, 385 | 1, 523, 814, 683 1, 150, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


| | | 
VIN Description | 1953 actual 1954estimate | 1955 estimate 
’ : ‘ : | 


TIVE tate expenditures 
TICS 1. Payments to recipients 
(a) Old-ace assistance $275, G58. 457 $891, 600, 000 $772, 200, 000 











; (? Aid to dependent children 317, 348, 788 314. 800. 000 6K ”». 000 
SIS; ( Aid to the blind 1, 581, 054 33, 500, 000 0, 100, 000 
TY: (d) Aid to the permanently and totally dis- ! 

’ abled 53, 127, 363 67, 400, 000 68. 400. 000 

OF Total....- 1, 277, 716, 562 | 1, 307, 300, 000 1, 131, 000, 000 
GET 2. State and local administration 
ARE (a) Old-age assistance . 45, 083, 489 00 | 44, 700, 000 
(») Aid to dependent children 27, 987, 289 000 27, 100, 000 
( Aid to the blind 2, 389, 251 0 2, 300, 000 
(4) Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled 6, 254, 544 7, 600, 000 7. 900, 000 
Total 81, 714, 573 82, 700, 000 82, 0C0, 000 
Total for all programs 1, 359, 431, 135 1, 390, 000, 000 1, 213, 000, 000 
ssist- Collections and adjustments during year 14, 177, 063 — 12, 376, 659 13, 000, 000 
> Adjustment for difference between State expenditures 
ntly and Federal grants advanced to States 6, 264, 881 
ocial = 
IV), Obligations for grants to States for fiscal year 1, 338, 989, 191 1, 377 1, 200, 000, 000 
abebeee Adjustment for advances to States from 1953 appropria- 
sary tion to cover 1952 requirements 22, 405, 162 | 
uent Adjustment for advances to States from 1954 appropria- 
tion to cover 1953 requirem 20, 376, 659 20, 376, 659 | 
Recovery of prior year lig 1, O17, 694 
lotal obligations against appropriation 1, 340, 000, 000 1, 398, 000, 000 1, 200, 000, 000 
Amount obligated in prior years for grants chargeable 
to appropriation for current year 246, 268, 626 N'224, 185, 317 | 350, 000, 000 
nate Amount obligated in current year for grants chargeable | 
= to appropriation for subsequent year 224, 185, 317 350, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
ord Total obligations against recovery of prior years obliga- 
0, 000 tions s sa 1, 017, 694 
0, 000 Obligations incurred — 1, 318, 934, 385 1, 523, 814, 683 1, 150, 000, 000 
0, 000 . 
0, 000 Obligations by objects 
_ 11 (Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
10, 000 


1963_...- . ie at 318, 934, 385 
1954 ail WONG Seen che 1, 523, 814, 683 
1955 en eee oa ended a Se} eee we ‘ 1, 150, 000, 000 


inalysis of expenditures 





1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year $167, 256,897 | $155, 152, 910 | $290, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred during the year 1, 318, 934, 385 1, 523, 814, 683 | 1, 150, 000, 000 


1, 486, 191,282 | 1, 678,967,593 | 1, 440, 000, 000 
Deduct | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years | 1, 104, 901 “ 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 155, 152, 910 | 290, 000, 000 | 255, 000, 000 


Tota] expenditures 1, 329, 933, 471 1, 388, 967, 593 1, 185, 009, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows | | 
Ont of current authorizations 1, 258, 995, 343 1, 328, 101, 381 } 1, 125, 000, 000 
Out of authorizations to expend from subsequent | 
year appropriations sgnen dythneetippinlinite “ 69, 898, 619 | 60, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 


Out of prior authorizations 1, 039, 509 866, 212 
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Federal grants advanced to States for public assistance, fiscal year 1953 





| ———— 
Ald to de- Aid to the 


permanently 
pendent and totally Total 


children disabled 


Aid to the 
assistance blind 


inant eincigind ecaititieretemeeee 
Alabama... | $16, 950, 390 $398, 503 $6, 952, 889 $2, 206, 022 $26, 507, 804 
Alaska 628, 118 17, O85 518, 765 
Arizona. _.._. | 5, 264, 5A6 274, 753 2, 602,125 | 
Arkansas... _. : 5, 295, 938 591, 757 6, 275, 729 
California Pee , 661, 382 785, 791 35, 432, 615 , 879, 788 
, 411, 604 136, 602 3, 574, 765 24, 601, 445 
, 120, 137 127, 341 2, 866, 77: 9, 114, 251 
569, 836 95, 594 525, 218 1, 239, 670 
| , 039, 075 99, 289 1, 575, 532 3, 265, 909 
Florida | 556, 981 159, 648 8, 595, 706 32, 312, 335 
Georgia 491, 182 , 022, 445 | 7, 902, 633 1, 127, 241 38, 543, 501 
Hawaii | 660, 827 38, 770 2, 186, 944 357, 064 3, 243, 605 
Idaho * | 3, 287, 363 67, 736 1, 285, 524 308, 538 4, 949, 161 
Tilinois__ 39, O68, 280 , 594, 090 17, 056, 880 | 1, 632, 152 59, 351, 411 
Indiana... . 3, 139, 440 | 625, 344 5, 277, 393 | 19, 042, 177 
Iowa_. | , 101, 403 537, 261 3, 900, 387 21, 539, 051 
Kansas | , 287, 039 | 244, 218 | 2, 675, 864 | 18, 354, 226 
Kentucky . 177, 193 755,881 | 10,845,542 27, 778, 616 
Louisiana___ - , 726, 715 | 683, 031 12, 979, 912 66, 492, 801 
Maine , 743, 981 210, 652 2, 820, 682 7, 775, 315 
Maryland... __. , 675, 591 175, 583 3, 794, 371 1, 195, 157 8, 840, 702 
Massachusetts _- Wt 852, 734 697, 508 8, 150, 018 3, 256, 245 7, 
Michigan______- --| 31,670, 487 723, 202 15, 733, 872 
Minnesota. _. 114, 644 463, 648 5, 162, 608 
Mississippi , 536, 670 $12, 371 2, 970, 449 7, 18, 597, 196 
Missouri idols 50, 316, 114 965, 766 11, 311, 242 987, 67, 580, 125 
, 154, 663 214, 406 1, 534, 669 
Nebraska... , 251, 627 287, 821 1, 691, 391 
Nevada 103, 620 4, 631 
New Hampshire... , 590, 385 113, 640 896, 046 . 
New Jersey.......- sapien , 135, 541 353, 245 3, 70! \ 12, 737, 531 
New Mexico___..-- eens 8, 816, 091 147, 485 3, . Se 723, 665 7, 866, 080 
New York oes 5, 781, 628 1, 925, 194 81 14, 494, 037 101, 825, 672 
North Carolina | 3, 172, 334 1, 516, 531 58, 1, 936, 209 
North Dakota_-_._...- Sean 3, 082, 491 | 43, 406 , 078, 269, 178 
Ohio_- , 150, 290 1, 502, 966 : 2, 337, 085 
Oklahoma...........- Seieesn 37, 062, 460 982, 758 , 493, 1, 460, 847 
Oregon _. : 8, 227, 505 148, 143 , 966 
Pennsy! vania 808, 109 2, 993, 182 3, 283, 181 
Puerto Rico , 931, 026 52, 408 
Rhode Island_-__..- a 3, 458, 163 75, 159 
South Carolina , 508, 956 494, 737 
South Dakota , 031, 699 70, 173 
‘Tennessee . - 3, 339, 675 986, 045 
Texas. 8, 257, 187 2, 016, 880 
, 725, 520 89, 005 
Vermont | , 226, 188 60, 130 
4, 420, 768 407, 543 
Virgin Islands_........-. 60, 372 3, 929 
Washington 24, 839, 442 325, 915 
West Virginia... ....... 7, 387, 956 359, 317 11, 126, 197 
Wisconsin 16, 824, 079 503, 414 5, 449, 034 
Wyoming 1, 615, 712 35, 467 370, 275 
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903, 241, 186 33,017,399 | 343,320, 610 59, 409, 996 | 1,338, 





Z 
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Obligations for 1953 public-assistance grants............................-..--....----.-----. $1, 338, 989, 191 
Adjustment for advances to States from 1953 appropriations to cover 1952 requirements.... +22, 405, 162 
Adjustment for advances to States from 1954 appropriations to cover 1953 requirements._...  — |, 376, 659 
Recovery of prior year obligation 


Total obligations against appropriation . 
Amount obligated in June 1952 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1953___- 
Amount obligated in June 1953 for grants chargeable to appropriation for 1954 
Total obligations against recovery of prior year obligation +1, 017, 694 


Obligations incurred during 1953 1, 318, 934, 385 


Senator Ture. We have another item here, the Bureau of Public 
Assistance, for which we have two appropriation accounts. 

We have “Grants to States for public assistance,” and “Salaries and 
expenses.”’ 

The budget estimate for “Grants to States for public assistance” 
is $1.2 billion. This is a reduction of $198 million under the current 
year’s appropriation. This reduction is predicated in large part on 
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the expiration on September 30, 1954, of the so-called McFarland 
amendment. This Administration, though, has recommended the 
extension of this provision which, if enacted, will require substantial 
additional appropriations. 

The budget estimate for ‘Salaries and expenses” is $1,550,000, the 
mount of the current year’s appropriation. 

| hope to conclude with the Social Security Administration this 
morning, and to conserve time, I will place this prepared statement 
in the record and then give you a few minutes to highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Director, BuREAvU oF PusBLic AssISTANCE 


The public assistance titles of the Social Security Act (42 U. 8. C., sec. 301 et 
seq.) provide for the Federal Government to share with States the cost of assist- 
ance to needy persons who are aged, blind, or permanently and totally disabled, 
and to dependent children deprived of parental support or care. A table on page 
10 shows the legislative chronology of provisions for Federal participation in pay- 
ments of public assistance since enactment of the 1935 original act. 

The purpose of the public assistance program is to provide needy persons with 
neome to supplement their own resources to enable them to secure the necessities 
of life, and to help them make maximum use of their capacities to achieve personal 
and economic independence to the fullest extent possible. Grants to the States 
for assistance and administration are based on plans submitted by the States for 
each program and approved by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as meeting the requirements of the Social Security Act. This provision 
of the act for a State plan recognizes the desirability of preserving to each State 
the necessary latitude in determining the scope and methods of operation of its 
program within the general conditions set forth in the Federal law. It also 
offers an arrangement by which mutual understanding between the State and 
Federal agency can be achieved in regard to the nature of the program and types 
of expenditures in which the Federal Government is asked to participate. 

All 53 jurisdictions have federally aided programs for old-age assistance and 

| to the blind. All except Nevada receive Federal grants for aid to dependent 
children. By December 1953, a little more than 3 years after Federal grants 
were made available to States for aid to needy adults who are permanently and 
totally disabled by a physical or mental condition, 41 jurisdictions had approved 
plans for this program. In addition, Connecticut and Florida have passed 
legislation permitting them to establish such programs. On the basis of present 
nformation an assumption was made in preparing these appropriation estimates 
hat the following 10 jurisdictions will not have approved plans for this new 
program prior to fiscal year 1956: Alaska, Arizona, California, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, and Texas. On the other hand, if legisla- 
tures for three of the States (Arizona, California, and Kentucky), which hold 
regular sessions in 1954, enact legislation to establish this program, new plans 
may be submitted in 1955 by these States. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance is the operating unit of the Social Security 
\dministration responsible for administering the grant-in-aid public assistance 
rogram. The Bureau is requesting two appropriations, one for grants to States 
or publie assistance and one for salaries and expenses for the Bureau. 


I 
f 
i 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The request of $1,200 million for 1955 is $198 million less than that requested 
for 1954, including both the regular appropriation of $1,340 million and a supple- 
mental request of $58 million. Actually, however, the request for 1955 represents 
an estimated decrease of $177 million in the States’ expenditures from Federal 
funds for 1955 over 1954. The reason that the difference between the States’ 
expenditures is smaller than the difference between the appropriation requests 
for the 2 years is that about $20 million from the 1954 appropriation was used 
to meet a portion of the 1953 requirements. 

The estimated decrease of $177 million in the amount of Federal funds required 
by the States for 1955 reflects primarily the lower rate of Federal participation in 
assistance payments that will be in effect during the last three quarters of the 
fiscal year. The 1952 (McFarland) amendments to the formulas included in the 
public assistance titles provided a higher rate of Federal participation effective 
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October 1, 1952, and expiring September 30, 1954. Thus, the higher rate of 
Federal participation will be in effect for only one quarter of the fiscal year 1955. 
As a result, expenditures for all programs, except aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled, will be lower than in the preceding fiscal year when Federal! 
participation was at a higher rate for the entire year. In the program of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, expenditures will be somewhat higher, despit« 
the lower rate of Federal participation, because of the estimated increase in num- 
ber of recipients that will occur as this relatively new program reaches more of th: 
people who are eligible. 

he decrease in requirements for 1955 also reflects the downward trend in the 
number of recipients of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children that 
became apparent in the fiscal year 1951. Despite the continued growth in the 
aged and child population, a decline is estimated in the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance and aid to dependent children. This estimate is based on the 
assumption that whatever change in general economic conditions may occur, it 
will not be of sufficient magnitude to alter the downward trend in the number of 
recipients of old-age assistance and aid to dependent children. The estimate also 
takes into account the continuing effect of the expansion of coverage and liberaliza- 
tion of benefits under the old-age survivors insurance program. As a result of 
these amendments some persons who would otherwise have received assistance 
will be able to manage without it, and others will need less. Chart 1 on page 12 
shows for each State for June 1953 a comparison of the aged persons receiving 
benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance program and under the old-age 
assistance program. For 1955, the average number of recipients per month is 
estimated at 2,526,000 for old-age assistance, 101,000 for aid to the blind, and 
226,000 for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. For aid to dependent 
children, the average number of persons to receive assistance per month is esti- 
mated to be 1,844,000 including 460,500 needy adult caretakers and 1,383,500 
children, As compared with 1954, the number of recipients for 1955 represents a 
decline of 2.2 percent for old-age assistance and 3.6 percent for aid to dependent 
children, and an increase of 1.2 percent for aid to the blind, and 13.6 percent for 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The proportion of population re- 
ceiving assistance, by category and by State, as of June 1953 is shown in chart 2 
on page 14. 

Because of the decreased rate of Federal participation in the last 3 quarters of 
the fiscal year 1955, some drop in average monthly payments has been estimated. 
The effect of the lower rate of Federal participation on averace monthly payments, 
will, of course, vary from State to State. Some States may be able to compensate 
in full for the loss in Federal funds and thus maintain payments at the first 
quarter level; others may be able to make up part of the loss in Federal funds; 
and still others may not be able to provide any additional State and local funds 
For 1955, including 1 quarter at the higher rate of Federal participation and 3 
quarters at the lower rate, the average monthly payment per recipient, is esti- 
mated to be $47.88 for old-age assistance, $22.06 for aid to dependent children, 
$52.56 for aid to the blind, and $51.18 for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. As compared with the averaze monthly payment per recipient for 1954, 
the average for 1955 represents a decrease for all programs: $2.77 for old-age 
assistance, $1.57 for aid to dependent children, $2.47 for aid to the blind, and $2 
for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. The average monthly payment 
by State and by program for June 1953 is provided in chart 3 on page 16. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The Bureau of Public Assistance is requesting an appropriation of $1,550,000 
for salaries and supporting administrative expenses for a staff of 254. The request 
for 1955 represents a decrease of one position as compared with 1954. 

Chart 4 on page 18 provides information for a 12-year period on the number of 
Bureau positions authorized by the Congress in relation to the number of State 
public assistance programs. The text to this chart explains the Bureau activities 
to be performed for each program. With the continuing increase in workload, 
coupled with staff reductions, it has become more difficult for the Bureau to carry 
out its responsibilities under the Social Security Act. As an illustration, the 
administrative review of State and local operations is one of the activities per- 
formed by the Bureau to assure that State practices conform to the requirements 
of the Federal act and the State plans that have been approved. Several different 
methods of review will continue to be used during 1955. One method provides 
for a sampling of recipient cases from which it is possible to draw statistically valid 
inferences about the eligibility of recipients in a State and to identify the nature 
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and extent of eligibility problems. This type of review is one of the improved 
methods adopted by the Bureau on an experimental basis in 1952; evaluated and 
improved in 1953. As of the end of the current year, 22 States will have been 
covered by this method. Since, with present Bureau resources, about 10 States 
can be covered by this type of review each year all States will not be covered prior 
to 1957. Experience has demonstrated that reliance cannot be placed on the use 
of one method alone in discharging the Bureau’s responsibilities for keeping in- 
formed about State practice and assuring that programs are being administered 
effectively. Other methods used are: (1) Analysis, in conjunction with State 
agencies, of the specific nature and causes of the problems found in the eligibility 
reviews described above as a basis for planning corrective action; (2) review of 
State compliance with Social Security Act requirements other than eligibility 
(e. g., statewide application of the State plan, opportunity to apply for assistance 
and receive prompt decision) ; and (3) analysis of the most persistent and difficult 
problems of administering public assistance which are experienced by a sizable 
proportion of State agencies in order to develop better Bureau policies and offer 
more effective consultative services. These problems most often arise in program 
operations in particular categories (e. g., determining absence of fathers in program 
of aid to dependent children) and in administrative and management areas 
(e. g., special problems of large city administration). In conducting all reviews, 
the Bureau—as a general principle—makes fullest possible use of parallel State 
information on practice to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort, and to conserve 
Bureau staff time. 

The Bureau is working cooperatively with the State agencies in various activi- 
ties to help them achieve more efficient and economical administration of State 
programs. These activities, however, have to be limited to those that can be 
undertaken after providing staff time for mands atory work that is not controllable 
by the Bureau. Such work includes acting on new plans and plan amendments 
submitted by the States as a result of changes in State laws including those neces- 
sitated by amendments to the Federal act, making grants to States, and respond- 
ing to requests from States for ——— on problems arising in their con- 
tinuing operations. The Federal act requires recognition of the variations in 
laws, organization, and methods of operation that exist among the States. Since 
the State assistance programs are in various stages of development, Many actions 
taken by the States in making changes to improve their programs determine to a 
large extent the volume of the Bureau’s workload. Comments are presented 
below on program trends and problems in two areas of the Bureau’s work. 

Rehabiliuating recipients of public assistance to total or partial self-support. 
Rehabilitation to total or partial self-support serves the recipient and community 
better than continued assistance payments and also results in reducing costs of 
pub lic assistance grants. Thus, the public assistance agency has a pose interest 
an q a financial stake in providing effective social services. Many of the individ- 
uals receiving assistance show the results of neglected health and of social and 
personal problems that sharply point up the need for services. The nature of 
some of the problems indicates that a great deal of individual and family break- 
down might have been prevented if services had been available at the time of 
crises. For example, a study of desertion in aid to dependent children in one 
State showed that 90 percent of the fathers reported on had shown earlier evi- 
dences of instability that might have responded to family casework services or 
psychiatric help. The evidence revealed from this and other studies made by 
State agencies and other interested groups indicates the need for strengthening 
the public assistance program to provide services within the scope of its respon- 
sibilities. There is also a need for development of community resources—co- 
ordinating public and private services—that are essential to carrying out the pur- 
pose of the public assistace program. This is particularly true in the substantial 
number of localities where the public welfare department is the only social agency 
in the community. 

Public and private agency resources should be developed to augment the serv- 
ices available through public assistance agencies. A working group composed of 
staff from the Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Public Assistance was estab- 
lished to explore ways in which the two bureaus could help State agencies provide 
more effective services to families and children receiving aid to dependent children. 
The Bureau has also established effective relationships with other organizations 
with common program objectives, such as the Office of Vocationa: Rehabiiitation 
and the Pubtiec Health Service and with private agencies, in an effort to bring the 
public assistance recipients the best advice and skills that have characterized the 
work of other rehabilitation programs. 


44672—54 74 
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Standard-setting authority for institutions —A Social Security Act amendment, 
effective July 1, 1953, and designed to protect the health and safety of needy 
persons in institutions, provided an impetus for a nationwide movement to raise 
standards of institutional care. If a State makes federally aided assistance pay- 
ments to needy aged, blind, and disabled persons in institutions, the amendment 
requires that the State must designate one or more authorities to establish and 
maintain standards in such institutions. It affects those types of institutions in 
which the State specifies adults can live and receive federally aided public assist- 
ance. 

Since most States already had authorities to set standards for some institutions, 
this amendment meant an extension of coverage in many instances rather than 
the establishment of a new activity. Each State is responsible for setting its 
standards for fire, safety, sanitation, and care at levels that seem practical and 
realistic in that State. The Federal Government does not specify the content of 
the standards, only the scope. 

All States have now adjusted their programs to comply with the amendment and 
the majority of them were able to meet the requirement without difficulty. When 
States did encounter problems they were of three major types. The first was 
that of securing legislation to provide for complete coverage of all types of insti- 
tutions in which assistance payments were currently being made. The second 
problem, occurring in States where legislation did not provide for the establish- 
ment of a standard-setting authority for all institutions, was to insure that the 
present laws gave the authority to exclude payments to persons in institutions 
not covered by the standard-setting authority. The third problem was that of 
assuring that the authority not only was responsible for-setting standards but 
also responsible for maintaining them. 

The above information rerarding rehabilitative services and activities concerned 
with standard-setting authorities are illustrative of areas in which Bureau staff 
have been—and will continue to be—working with State agencies in improving 
the public assistance programs. 


Legislative chronology of provisions for Federal participation in payments of public 


























assistance 
Maxi f individual | 
Maximum amounts 0 ndividua 
monthly payments subject to Fed- Federal enter Mewes Se within 
eral participation specie * 
Legislation ! | Aid to dependent children 
| Aged, |__ Peis lila ctl 
blind, Aged, blind, and | Aid to dependent 
and dis- Each ad- disabled 2 children 
abled # First child ditional 
child 

1935 original act____.__| werve: 20") ia 14. 

1939 amendments. .-_-_- POR. sc. ah ee ee 4, 

1946 amendments..__- 6 i AM hii n 15 | 36 of first $15 (av- | 34 of first $9 (av- 

| erage) plus \% of erage per child) 
the balance. plus 4% of the 
] balance. 

1948 amendments... _- O08 O07. cbt ~ssisas iis 18 | % of first $20 (av- | % of first $12 (av- 
| erage) plus 4 of erage per child) 
| the balance. plus % of the 

| balance. 

1950 amendments.....- 50 | $27 plus $27 for 1 18 | 3% of first $20 (av- | 3% of first $12 (av- 
needy adult in erage) plus 4 of erage per person) 
each family. the balance. plus 4% of the 

balance. 
Puerto Rico 3__..__| a | 
Virgin Islands ¢_. \ 30 | $18.....---------- 12 | Wy. ---------------- 4. 
1952 amendments §__ __} 55 | $30 plus $380 for 1 21 | 4% of first $25 (av- | % of first $15 (av- 
| needy adult in erage) plus 44 of erage per person) 
each family. the balance. plus 34 of the 
balance. 
Puerto Rico 3_....- (*) (| BAS ) OOD 6 skin nace bined (5), 
Virgin Islands 4_... (®) Weis eben decade (6) Seen s bcbbocaetnn (6). 





! Effective date of legislation: The 1935 original act was effective Februar 
in January 1940, and subsequent amendments in October of the year in which enacted. 


1936, the 1939 amendments 


2 Program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled became effective in October 1950. 
’ Maximum Federal payment in a fiscal year, $4,250,000. 
« Maximum Federal payment in a fiscal year, $160,000. 

§ The amendments expire Sept. 00, 1954. 


* No change. 
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Chart 1 shows for each State for June 1953 a comparison of the aged persons 
receiving benefits under the OASI program and under the OAA program. The 
solid black bar shows how many aced persons out of each 1,000 of the population 
65 years of ace and over are receiving insurance benefits and the gray bar shows 
the comparable rate for OAA. Since June 1952 when the last chart of this type 
was prepared there has been continued growth in the number of OASI beneficiaries 
including for the first time appreciable numbers of beneficiaries who have acquired 
insured status since 1950 in employments that were not covered prior to the 1950 
amendments. The States that are shaded—37 in all, including Alaska and 
Hawaii—are those in which more ared people receive OASI benefits than OAA. 
Fourteen States have moved into this group since June 1951—5 of them since 
June 1952. The unshaded States demonstrate the effects of the limitations on 
coverace under the OASI program. Many of the agricultural States, particularly 
in the South, have rates for OAA that exceed those for OASI. 

Chart 2 shows that, for the United States as a whole, 191 persons out of each 
1,000 aged 65 or over received old-age assistance in June 1953. The rates ranged 
from a high of 599 per 1,000 in Louisiana to a low of 49 in New Jersey and of 42 
in the District of Columbia. While the requirements of individual State programs 
affect the number of persons eligible, and in turn, the recipient rate, fairly close 
relationship can be observed for most States between the recipient rate and such 
factors as the rural or urban character of the State, and the per capita income 
of the State. The States with the lowest recipient rates are generally urbanized 
industrial States with relatively high per capita incomes, most of them in the 
North Cetnral and Northeastern regions. In general, the States with high re- 
cipient rates are Southern States with predominantly rural economies, low per 
capita incomes and low old-age and survivors insurance beneficiary rates. Of 
the 22 States west of the Mississippi, however, 13 give old-age assistance to a 
more-than-average proportion of their aged population; several of the 13 are not 
low-income States. Most of the States with higher than average old-age assistance 
rates have fewer old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries per 1,000 aged 
population than the national average. 

Of each 1,000 children under 18 in the United States population, 28 received 
aid to dependent children payments in June 1953. The largest proportions re- 
ceiving aid were in Puerto Rico and West Virginia, where the rates were 99 and 
65 per 1,000, respectively, while the lowest rates, 9 and 1, were found in New 
Jersey and Nevada, respectively. (Nevada uses no Federal funds to finance the 
program.) As in the case of old-age assistance, the highest rates tend to be found 
in low-income States. The lowest rates, however, frequently occur in the higher 
income agricultural States, rather than in the highly urban industrial States. 
The Southern States, with some exceptions, have relatively large proportions of 
their child population who are needy and receiving assistance and the North Cen- 
tral States aid relatively small percents of their children. No definite regional 
patterns occur in the Northeast and West. 

General assistance is not a federally aided program. 

Variations in average payments among States reflect differences in eligibility 
requirements, standards of assistance, and the amount of State and/or local funds 
made available for the programs. The lowest average payments in general occur 
in States with low per capita income and high recipient rates; most of these States 
are in the South and Southeast. Most States with high per capita income have 
relatively high average payments. All but five of the States west of the Missis- 
sippi make above-average assistance payments, even though some of them are 
not high-income States. For the four federally aided programs, average payments 
varied among the States as follows: 





ania Highest average | Lowest average 
Program ee eee 
Nation | 4 mount State | Amount State 


Old-age assistance. ..-- $51. 08 $78. 70 iets. $26.74 | Virginia. 


} 11.11 | Virgin Islands. 





| 
| | } 7.61 | Puerto Rico. 
Aid to dependent children (per recipi- | 23. 89 39.21 | Connecticut._.| 7.40 | Mississippi. 
ent). | 4.96 | Virgin Islands. 
3.03 | Puerto Rico. 
Aid to the blind --} 55. 53 88.11 | Connecticut... 28.43 | Alabama. 
! 7.34 | Puerto Rico. 
Aid to the permanently and totally 58.72 92.87 | Wisconsin... 23.00 | Mississippi. 
disabled. | 11.96 | Virgin Islands. 
8.20 | Puerto Rico. 


| 
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CHART & f 
wV53 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE: NUMBER OF BUREAU POSITIONS AUTHORIZED BY 
CONGRESS IN RELATION TO NUMBER OF STATE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS, 
FISCAL YEARS 1943-55 
(CURVES PLOTTED AS INDEX, 1943 = 100; 
FIGURES SHOWN FOR 1943-53 ARE ACTUAL, 1954 AND 1955 ARE ESTIMATED) 


160 . | an a | . Ty een. Brrr . 20 1 eo ST | 
INCREASE 16 FEDERAL FINANCIAL PARTICIPATE 
AND PROVIS/ON RELATING TO EARNED INCOME OF 
RECIPIENTS OF 2:0 TO THE GL imd auTHOoRI? 
ans agen ae J MCKT OF WEW PROGRAM OF AID TO Tw Y ial SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1952 
, TEWS! . 
oF t 
vin ” 
j ‘a ve 
MANGES 1M PUBLIC ASSISTANCE TITLES BY THE 
' Ta. ane AL SECURITY ACT AMENDMENTS OF 19 





SE IW FEDERAL Fimancy ' 
AUTHORIZED BY SOCIAL SECURITY ACT amenD- 
WENTS OF 1946 AND 1948. 











FISCAL YEARS *ESTIMATED 


Chart 4 provides information for a 12-year period on the number of Bureau 
positions authorized by the Congress in relation to the number of State public 
assistance programs. It will be noted that 45 positions in the staff of 254 for 
1955 were transferred to the Bureau between 1947 and 1949 from central offices 
of the Social Security Administration for functions formerly performed for the 
Bureau and financed from the central appropriation. Exclusive of these 45 
transferred positions, there would be only 209 positions in 1955 as compared 
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with 358 positions authorized by the Congress for fiscal year 1943, or a reduction 
of 43 percent. Concurrent with much of this reduction in Bureau staff, there 
has been a considerable increase in the responsibilities and workload of the Bureau 
due to legislative actions by the Congress. In the 6-year period of 1946-52, 
there were four major legislative amendments to the public assistance titles of 
the Social Security Act. The basis for Federai matching has been changed three 
times during this period and with expiration of Public Law 590 as of September 
30, 1954, the basis for Federal matching will again be changed in 1955. The 
1950 amendments, establishing a new program of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and making substantial changes in the programs of old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent children, increased the workload 
of the Bureau by 30 percent on a continuing basis. The 201 public assistance 
programs for 1955 represent an increase of 36 percent over the 148 programs 
prior to the 1950 amendments. Each program involves the following Bureau 
activities: analyzing and approving State plans and amendments; making grants 
to States; reviewing State and local operations to insure proper expenditure of 
Federal funds and conformity with Federal requirements; interpreting require- 
ments of the Social Security Act; and consulting with State agencies to improve 
administration and the quality of service. To perform the various activities for 
each of these State programs, the Bureau now has about 1 position as compared 
with 1.5 positions for each of the 148 programs in 1950—the year preceding the 
amendments—or with 2.5 positions per program in 1943. In order to assist in 
carrying the increased workload the Bureau has made—and will continue to 
make—improvements in methods of work and administrative procedures. How- 
ever, the great bulk of the work being performed by the Bureau is not subject to 
its control since actions taken by the States in making changes and carrying out 
their programs determine to a large extent the volume of work, 


VARIANCE IN STATE ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Tove. We are aware, of course, that the Public Assistance 
Act commits the Federal Government to provide a stipulated per- 
centage of the assistance payments, and one-half of the administrative 
costs. You anticipated from the experience that this assistance 
payment will amount to a particular sum, and the administrative 
cost will amount to a particular sum, which, if correct, would require 
us to appropriate a specific sum. 

We will want you to make some comment on the wide variation 
among the States in the cost of administering the program, as in- 
dicated in the percentage relationships of the Federal share of ad- 
ministrative expenses to the Federal share of assistance payments. 

Mr. Downey has called for and received certain tables relating to 
this, which we shall insert in the record for the information of the 
committee and of the full Senate. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Cie Nh QO a, a i le Mea 


Aas 





LA 


Old-age. ass 
istratton, 
re ciptent, 
month, 





Sta 





Total... 
Alabama...--.. 


Arkansas.--- 
California. -- 
Colorado. -_. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware... 
District of C 
Florida...-.- 
Georgia. .- 
Hawaii--..- 





Kansas. ..--. 
Kentucky-.-. 
Louisiana. -. 
Maine. ..-.-. 
Maryland_.. 
Massachuse' 
Michigan... 
Minnesota_. 
M ississippi- 
Missouri. -- 
Montana. -. 
Nebraska. - 
Nevada... -- 
New Hamp 
New Jersey 
New Mexic 
New York. 
North Caro 
North Dake 
oe 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon _-.-- 
Pennsy)var 
Puerto Ric 
Rhode Islat 
South Caro 
South Dak 
‘Tennessee. 


Utah...... 
Vermont. - 
Virgin Isla 
Virginia_.--. 
Washingto’ 
West Virgi 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming. 





1 Excluds 
for Virgin | 
2 Compu 
of cases rec 
2 Mediar 
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Old-age. assistance: State expenditures from Federal funds for assistance and admin- 
istration, calendar year 1953; number of recipients, average monthly payment per 
recipient, and average number of cases per visitor, June 1953; and cost per case 
month, fiscal year 1953 


State 


Total.... 


sbama 


} 
‘ 
laska. 


4 
A 
A 
Arkansas 
fornia 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 





Idaho 
Illinois 


Ind 1a 


ind 





Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 
Louisiana. 

Mains 

Maryland 
Massachusetts. .. 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska. 
Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey... 
New Mexico... 
New York... 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma..... e 
Oregon 
Pennsy)vania 
Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
‘Tennessee 

‘Texas " 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virgin Islands 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1 Excludes Alaska, where investigation of applications and cases is done by fee agents. 
for Virgin Islands because number of assistance 


Calendar year 1953 


Federal 
share of 
assistance 


| 
| 


$901, 566, 399 


17, 003, 986 
625, 25 


5, 422, 






922 
5, 590, 884 

108, 310, 309 
m4 


19, 774, 456 
6, 100, 305 





| 544, 811 
1, 009, 060 

5, 346 
304 

| 3, 127 
| , 001 
| 38, 283. 996 
12, 905, 941 





, 280) 
633 


4 


3, 951, 001 


3, 749, 566 
| 2,365,315 





47, 390 

4, 320, 945 

| 24,385,042 
7, 254, 052 

17, 154, 835 





Federal! 
share of 
adm inis- 
tration 


$47, 517, 071 


948, 348 


39, 927 





1, 050, 728 





2, 047, 340 
101, 660 


212, 385 | 


476, 657 
_ 675 
030 
1, 675, 076 
143, 358 
80, 261 








13, 678 | 
362, 556 | 


1, 121, 080 


218,115 | 


1, 055, 642 


96, 699 | 








Number 


age rela- | of recip- 
tionship len ts, 
| ofad- June 
minis- 1953 
tration 
to assist- 
nce 

















5.3 |2, 608, 898 
| 56 68, 190 
6.4 1, 642 
2.7 13, 889 
2.7 56, 205 
5.3 271, 116 
3.3 52, 243 
v.4 293 
6.3 1, 709 
7.9 2, 705 
3.0 | 
4.1 
11.6 
4.2 
” o 
6.7 
5.3 
2.8 
3.9 
3.9 
6. f 
10. ¢ 
6.5 | 
5.0 | 
4.0 60, 7 
3.0 130, 
5.8 10, 
7.0 19, 
7.3 2, 
7.0 6, § 
9.1 21, 
6.0 10, 9RY 
14.1 110, 526 
3.7 50, 786 
6.1 &, 530 
4.4 108, 998 
2.8 | 95,242 
6. € 21 
64 
45 
9 
1} 41, 
5.6 11 
3.5] 62, 
2.4 219, 
2.8 Yu 
3.4 6 
28.9 
8.4 17, 380 
4.6 | 64, 480 
3.0 | 26,539 
6.2 | 48,913 
6.1 4, 057 


cases is less than 1,000. 


Average 
assist 


ance 


payment 


(total 
Federal 
and 
State) 
June 
1953 


$51. 08 





13. 7 
76. 40 
38. 39 
5407 
43. 3 
36. 5 
38, 56 
54. 39 
AZ. RS 
7? yu 
56. 8 
61. 58 
35.17 


51.19 





61. 65 
28. 21 
0. 03 

7 98 
55. 02 
7.04 


56. 66 


46.44 


69.95 | 


29. 04 


36. 45 


Estimated 
number 
of assist- 
ance cases 
per local- 
office 
visitor, 
June 
1953 ! 








169 | 
267 | 
323 | 
229 | 
166 | 





Total 
State-of- 
fice and 
local-of 
fice cost 
per case 
month, 

fiscal 

year 

1953 * 


. 30 


Or 
) 





(woe woe 


veh 


wo 


ty 


” 





65 
Rt 
Wy 
36 
81 

83 
80 


9) 


~~ ne 1 se ee OO Oe WN OO 1 > 
mn 


88 
27 
42 
on 
13 
32 
68 
44 
46 


qi 


08 8 BO OO GO DO Co Go 


Not computed 


2 Computed by dividing total expenditures from Federal, State, and local funds for fiscal year by aggregate 
of cases receiving assistance in each month of fiscal year. 
? Median of State averages; mean is 232 
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Aid to dependent children: State expenditures from Federal funds for assistance and 
administration, calendar year 1953; number of families receiving assistance, 
average monthly payment per family, and average number of cases per visitor, 
June 1958; and cost per case month, fiscal year 1953 


Calendar year 1953 7 
| Average | petimated| .-otal 
































a assist- | State-of- 
number | 
ip ance fice and 
|} meee Number | payment) ,0f 88sist- | joeal-of- 
age rela- | of cases, | (total |°2C%S298S| fice cost 
State Fed Federal | tionship | *, | per Ioeal-| 
ederal shane of oad | June Federal office per case 
share of = | ; | 1953 | and risit month 
| assistance | ®@minis- minis- | State) visitor, fiscal 
tration ae femal a year 
0 assist- hor 952 2 9 
oan: | 1953 1953 
| | | 
wana nb econebate $325, 168, 401 ($28, 541, 670 | 8.8 | 564,289 | $83.98 | 204 $8. 21 
gE no cin eee all 6, 638, 434 358, 536 | 5.4 17, 791 | 40.13 165 3. 97 
EN... dettithinensnnddiehte 546, 867 | 31, 535 | 5.8 S84 85. 08 (‘) 6.10 
J ae ope aoa 2, 780, 852 108, 301 | 3.9 3, 711 92. 63 113 5.29 
Arkansas. __.- Saas ial 4, 933, 894 148, 505 | 3.0 | 9, 898 55. 46 159 2.09 
CPT, in oii ches ass 32, 552, 288 4, 832, 366 } 14.8 52,145 118. 96 56 15.12 
oN era 8, 698, 095 300, 346 | 8.1 5, 156 104. 32 74 9. 58 
Connecticut chides, anne 279, 566 | 10.3 4,113 129.14 75 10. 69 
Dewees. 2... .... 2. 512. 726 | 33, 080 | 6.4 713 87. 51 () 7.07 
District of Columbia | 1,560,911 | 119, 806 7.6 2.017 109. 45 78 10, 06 
ere ee 9, 385, 155 488, 678 5.2 18, 490 53. 27 129 4, 21 
RII. Lidia oincwiabahiceie 7,941. 815 370, 087 4.6 12, 654 72. 53 117 4.78 
Hawaii je 1,992,932 | 246, 306 12.3 8, 151 94.12 7 9. 20 
ee 1, 255, 425 | 99, 653 7.9 1, 854 119. 56 87 8.19 
OO dull neininw daiebl 15,450,409 | 1,320, 636 8.5 21,127 119, 23 75 9. 58 
UND . Satis nunc coh diibetb | 4,954, 969 | 400, 156 8.1 7, 577 83. 49 67 8, 58 
i. See aa Pre 3, 940, 970 235, 167 6.0 5, 843 118. 96 O4 6. 94 
CR Bh et once elit | 2,615,249 183. 520 7.0 3, 904 105.05 79 7.98 
NN EB alt h mtal 11, 211, 901 | 419, 362 3.7 20, 297 64, 48 149 3. 20 
RE ae, nt vntibone 11, 422, 2 877, 200 7.7 19, 753 63. 29 129 6. 64 
BEG. . Liao nc cuiathdls 2, , 756 | 113, 182 4.0 4,171 81. 98 139 4. 36 
DEOT PNG is ccc caubbens 3, . SRE 262, 708 7.3 5, 363 93. 36 60 7. 69 
Massachusetts. _.........- 7, 990, 654 1, 106, 421 13.8 12, 452 118. 65 82 9. 20 
SS ee Se eet 13, 073, 119 881, 586 6.7 20, 486 100. 94 83 6.72 
OR . tel ca wile 4, 721,414 515, 287 10.9 7, 213 110. 34 66 11. 62 
SN iL aa ink 8, 106, 589 271, 793 8,7 11, 373 27. 91 143 4. 30 
ae 11, 413, 169 443, 470 3.9 20. 507 60. 53 121 4.42 
Montana. _ 1, 506, 749 91, 086 6.1 2, 244 102. 11 164 6. 54 
Nebraska_. enceu----| 1,652,150 | 111. 942 6.8 2, 451 95. 88 70 7.34 
New Hampshire. __.-.-_- | 843, 843 | 57, 020 6.7 1, 274 124. 01 87 7.61 
New Jersey......-.....-..| 3, 221, 9 11.2 4,991 111.85 73 10. 73 
New Merxioo............-. 3, 7.3 5, 434 75. 30 122 7.73 
NE ne ee ad | 3 18.9 45, 637 126. 31 33 20. 96 
North Carolina__.....-...| 9, 2 5.3 16, 934 57. 49 107 4.48 
North Dakota.-_.....-..-. . 6.6 1, 501 110. 88 109 7. 53 
(ERS RE EES 8. 5s 8.6 12, 788 82. 7 68 9. 32 
Re cc cdtpndedion | 10, 6 3.6 17,149 92. 55 159 3. 46 
0 Eee eee | 2, 12 12.8 3, 200 119. 55 60 14. 69 
Pennsylvania. __.. .| 17, 11.7] 25,406 95. 61 62 13. 39 
Puerto Rico_..........- i. 7.0 36, 089 9. 53 161 1.42 
Rhode Island 2, 6.3 3, 165 113. 34 91 6. 26 
South Carolina._.._._....- 2, y 6.4 | 6, 678 45. 01 150 4.36 
South Dakota............. 1, 712, 72: 103, 765 6.1 2, 685 81.90 103 6 10 
NCE Sa crneh dam ulek 11, 213, 518 | 476, 812 4.2 19, 909 7. 56 132 4.37 
NE. cwdvibtenconapcwediel Me ! 473, 296 4.5 17, 313 65. 60 127 4.42 
ee ae ee | 1, 971, 479 | 135, 046 6.8 | 2. 889 112. 93 86 7. 62 
Vermont -_.._.- aininhp aise 640, 713 | 35, 342 | 5.5 | 1, 028 73. 97 149 4.98 
Virgin Islands_............ 19, 956 | 9, O71 | 45.5 | 196 15. 7! Q«Y 7.60 
ED. bbe nceecckcbmdn 4, 300, 045 | 340. 524 | 7.9 | 7.442 63. 20 RS 8.08 
Washington _..............] 5, 904, 670 | 412, 684 7.0 | 9, 078 120. 56 118 6.79 
West Virginia............. 11, 541, 614 | 233. 813 | 2.0 | 17, 649 82. 52 218 2. 25 
Wisconsin esccapccoces| GUGR | 423, 985 | 8.2 8,010 129, 81 94 &. 57 
Wyoming.--....- woabdoedite | 352,198 | 35, 102 | 10.0 107. 75 (4) 11.13 








! Excludes Alaska, where investigation of applications and cases is done by fee agents. Not computed for 
Delaware, Virgin Islands, and Wyoming because number of cases is less than 1,000. 

2? Computed by dividing total expenditures from Federal, State, and local funds for fiscal year by aggregate 
of cases receiving assistance in each month of fiscal year. 

§ Median of State averages; mean is 83. 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE APPROPRIATIONS 1183 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Torr. Now you may proceed, Mr. Roney, as you wish. 

Mr. Roney. Very good, Mr. Chairman. 

Titles I, LV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act provide for the 
Federal Government to share with States the cost of assistance to 
needy persons who are aged, blind, permanently and totally disabled, 
and to dependent children deprived of parental support or care. 

All 53 jurisdictions have federally aided programs for old-age 
assistance and aid to the blind. All except Nevada receive Federal 
erants for aid to dependent children. 

As of April 1, 1954, there were 41 jurisdictions with approved plans 
for the program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

The Bureau of Public Assistance is the operating unit of the Social 
Security Administration responsible for administering the grant-in-aid 
public assistance program. 

The Bureau is requesting two appropriations, one for grants to 
States for public assistance and one for salaries and expenses for the 
Bureau. 

Grants to States for public assistance are computed in accordance 
with the formulas set forth in the Social Security Act for determining 
the Federal share of State expenditures for assistance payments and 
administration. The request of $1,200 million for 1955 is $198 million 
less than that requested for 1954, including both the regular appro- 
priation of $1,340 million and a supplemental request of $58 million. 

Of the regular appropriation for 1954, about $20 million was used 
to meet a portion of the 1953 requirements. 

The 1955 estimate is based on the assumption that changes in 
general economic conditions would not be of sufficient magnitude to 
alter the downward trend in the number of recipients of old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent children. 

The estimate is also based on present legislation, which provides 
for the 1952 McFarland amendments to be in effect one quarter of 
the fiscal year 1955, as compared with the full year 1954. 

The 1952 amendments to the formulas included in the public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act provided a high rate of 
Federal participation effective October 1, 1952, and expiring September 
30, 1954. It is estimated that expenditures for all programs except 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled will be lower than in the 
preceding fiscal year when Federal participation was at a higher rate 
for the entire year. 

In the program of aid to the permanently and totally disabled, 
expenditures will be somewhat higher despite the lower rate of Federal 
participation because of the estimated increase in the number of 
recipients that will occur, as this relatively new program reaches more 
of the people who are eligible. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance: For expenses necessary 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance, $1,550,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 























1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
lb nanntihctisijedighdcls bodes mn Ronee decodes | sll 
Appropriation or estimate | $1, 600,000 | $1, 550, 000 $1, 550, 000 
Transferred from “Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education,” - to 
Public Law 286.........-.........- lotthijndelbcdbdnds dbus dadeesint RWG AL .bs ic 
3 Adjusted appropriation or estimate ___......_-_- tT 1, 600, 000 1, 552, 575 1, 550, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings...._..__- tia titatiiea —24, OB ih - 345-45 00 Nise. s.. 
Obligations incurred... ................-.-.- hiecnidibed ---+| 1, 57 5, 632 | 1, 552, 575 1, 550, 000 
Obligations by activities 
1954 estimate 1955 estimate | Change 
Description a eee ee ae - 
| Positions} Amount | Peetheend jd Amount ant_| Positions Amount 
—_——— peti teetee _—- —--, ——- — — —— ——_— — eae, mene a -————— | ——- 
1. Develop and consult on program | } 
policies and standards | 38 | $270,482 38 370, 832. |.......- - +$350 
2. Review and approve State plans 
and grants, evaluate and advise | | 
States on operations ‘ | 150 909, 688 149 908, 476 —1 —1, 212 
3. Collect and interpret statistical | 
and other data. ._._- ies aks 33 189, 781 Be BE Be urn seen —452 
4. Administration _............... 34 182, 624 | 34 181, 363 —1, 21 
dppigncticinemeatitl eliniaiatis tahini edititincadestintia i eacratigninntag thiibedtyeaniiaepach dell nscale thie 
Total obligations._.........._-. 255 1, 552, 575 254 1, 550, 000 | -1 —2, 575 





Obligations by objects 









































Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total number of permanent pestitons simnenemanittwemedhlivwt 289 255 | 254 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.__.............-.- otal 3 3 3 
Average number of al] employees... ...........-.-.-.-.-.--- 263 | 249 | 248 

Average salaries and grades: | 

General schedule grades: | 
Average salary -| $5, 396 | $5, 609 $5, 657 
Average grade....._- idiindiinbigh <maiatit nibh isn’ pei bt | GS-78 | GS8-8.1 GS-8.1 
| —— =| = = 

01 Personal services: 

Permanent positions. ....... stalhinnactinilienntnimatetiasdths Metin ad, $1, 418, 496 $1, 383, 800 $1, er 800 
UI BINION, 2. catictnintnianiitnadeasenondnaces 11, 502 9, 300 9, 300 
Regular pay in exeess ‘of 52-week base._....---..----- 5, 330 5, 400 5, 400 
Payment shove basic rates...........--c-.cones«..----+- 1, 368 1, 500 1, 500 
Other payments for personal services................_- 4, 788 11, 000 11, 000 
Total personal services 1, 441, 484 1, 411, 000 1, 411, 000 
00. reno eee 68, 455 75, 000 75, 000 
03 Transportation of things_........._. 2, 406 4, 500 2, 500 
04 Communication services 12, 204 15, 57: 16, 000 
05 Rents and utility services........... 196 200 200 
06 Printing and reproduction hag ee 26, 384 21, 000 22, 100 
07 Other contractual services. 1, 195 1, 200 1, 200 
Services performed by other ee. elidciidined 9, 283 15, 400 13, 900 
08 Supplies and materials...................-.- Se cites! 5, 323 4, 600 4, 600 
09 Equipment... .- < jcsdeiiliniacsddlinsieilieaietiaicash toes 6, 838 2, 300 2, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, ‘and indemnities..........-.----.------- 140 300 300 
15 Taxes and assessments........ scipnadthe ca bniunesinetbnle 1, 634 1, 500 | 1, 200 
I i oracle icceettetee netciatndieatinl 1, 575, 632 1, 552, 575 1, 550, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roney. The request of $1,550,000 for salaries and expenses of 
the Bureau for 1955 represents the same amount as appropriated for 
1954. This will enable the Bureau to maintain a staffing schedule of 
254 positions, one less than in 1954. With respect to costs for objects 
of expense other than personal services, it is estimated that they will 
remain at approximately the same level in 1955 as in 1954, aid to the 
blind and aid to dependent children. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my summary statement. Since I 
have been with the Bureau only since March 29, I would prefer that 
the other staff members answer any questions you may have. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS 


Senator Toye. You do not think the program will be in jeopardy 
by the economy, or reduction in the overall; is that correct? 

‘Miss Goopwin. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore you will not place any phase of the pro- 
cram in jeopardy by the reduction in fund, will you? 
~ Miss Goopwin. These estimates, of course, are based on the as- 
sumption that the McFarland amendment will expire, and on certain 
assumptions as to what action will be taken by the States if it expires. 
So that the estimate is subject to a good many qualifications for this 
coming year. 


VARIANCE IN ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Senator Tuyr. In my opening statement I had a reference to the 
variation between States. I had hoped you would comment on that 
reference to the variation. 

I can restate my question. I said we would want you to make some 
comment on the wide variation among the States in the cost of ad- 
ministering the program. 

Mr. Roney. Mr. Chairman, in view of the interest of the Appro- 
priations Committees, we have prepared a statement which we believe 
presents, in as orderly a fashion as we can outline, some of the reasons, 
insofar as we have been able to determine them, for those variations. 
We can submit it for the record or read it to you now. 

Senator Torr. We will want that for the record. 

The information referred to appears on pp. 1190-1193.) 

Senator Tuyr. But let me ask now: There is nothing that you could 
make in the way of an explanatory statement to give us some light 
on the question? 

Could you just outline briefly why there is that variation between 
States? Why should it exist? 

Miss Goopwin. I think you have to consider that probably there 
are similar variations among States in almost every expenditure that 
they have, from the governor’s salary on down. 

In this instance, however, I think the major variations are from 
three factors. One is the type of program which the State adopts, 
which has an influence on the amount of staff they need and the 
amount of investigation they need to make; the amount of money 
appropriated by the State; and the salary ranges which the States 
adopt. 
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Those three factors would account in very large part for the 
variations. 

The salary ranges are, of course, established by the State legis- 
latures, and in some instances, also by county boards. 


CONTROL OVER STATE EXPENDITURES 


Senator Toyz. Do you have no influence over the amount the 
Federal Government will permit a State to spend, the percentage of 
relationship of the Federal share of administrative expenses to the 
Federal share of assistance payments? 

Miss Goopwin. I think we would like to say, sir, that that per- 
centage relationship is not one which is commonly accepted as a basis 
for comparison. 1t shows certain things. But it is so much influ- 
enced by the average assistance payment that it introduces a non- 
relevant factor in the comparison. 

We prefer to use a comparison that relates only to the cost of 
administration and the number of cases handled, which we refer to 
as the cost per case month. I am not attempting to say there are 
not equally wide variations, or equal degree of variations among 
States if that measure is used. But at least that comparison is not 
influenced by the average payment, as the percentage is. 

Senator Taye, Was not there a maximum at one time over the 
amount that could be spent, originally? 


FEDERAL PERCENTAGE OF ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Miss Goopwin. In old-age assistance and aid to the blind, there 
was originally a 5 percent limitation on the Federal share. 

Senator Toye. Now some of them run up to 14 percent, or more; 
do they not? 

Miss Goopwin. On a percentage basis, that is right. 

Senator Turse. From 2 percent on up to as high as 14 percent? 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. For old-age assistance. 

Senator Taye. That is what led to my question as to why the wide 
variation. 

Miss Goopwin. I would not want to try to explain in detail a 
variation based on the percentage, sir, because it does include anon- 
relevant factor, which is the average amount of payment per recipient, 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


I think the extreme example is the Virgin Islands. There the 
percentage relationship is 45 percent. The less a State can pay in 
assistance, therefore, the higher the percentage will be. At the time 
when the Congress changed that basis to the 50 percent matching, that 
was one of the factors considered, that some States received all the 
money that they expended for administration from Federal funds; 
other States received from Federal funds only a fraction of what they 
expended. 

Senator Toye. The argument you have just made that the less a 
State pays in assistance, the higher the percentage will be is fallacious 
as an examination of the tables just inserted in today’s record will 
show: New York had an average payment, in June 1953, for old-age 
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assistance of $69.55, while Texas had an average payment of $38.43. 
Your argument is that the percentage relationship of administrative 
costs to assistance payments will be higher in the case of Texas than 
in the ease of New York. But for the calendar year 1953 the State of 
New York’s Federal share of administrative costs was 14.1 percent of 
the Federal share of assistance, while for the State of Texas the 
Federal share of administrative costs was only 2.4 percent of the 
Federal share of assistance. But proceed with your testimony. 

Miss Goopwitn. In the present system, it is necessary for the State 
to expend from State funds dollar for dollar for administration what- 
ever it claims from the Federal Government. We do not have con- 
trol over the amount or the percentage except that we do have to de- 
termine whether all those amounts were expended for public assist- 
ance and were reasonable in both the methods employed and their 
cost. 

But I think the greatest variation that you find relates to the de- 
cisions that a State makes about its program. A State decides whether 
it will have a locally or a State administered program; whether it will 
have a program which includes relative’s responsibility, and lien pro- 

visions, or other eligibility factors, which are time-consuming in staff 
time. 

The greatest variant in cost results from the number of cases that a 
State expects an investigator to carry. In a State like New York or 
New Jersey, they believe firmly in giving visitors lower caseloads and 
time to make investigations, in excess of the minimums that are re- 
quired. 

NEW YORK STATE PERCENTAGE 


Senator Ture. What is the percentage of New York State? 

Miss Goopwin. 14.1 percent for old-age assistance. 

Senator Ture. Have you ever made any study to try to determine 
whether the Federal Government could work in some uniformity 
here? Take a State like New York, their percentage, your aid to 
dependent children we are looking at here now, estimated number of 
sanateld e cases per local office, visitors, June 1953—I am running 
through here to the State of New York. It shows 33. 

We find the national average to be 94. You run down through 
here and you find quite a number of these States, 122, 146, and when 
we total it up the average is 94 and here is the State of New York 
with 33. 

I do not for the moment see any other State with as low a number 
as that State. 

Miss Goopwin. New York and New Jersey I think would be at 
the highest point. 

Senator Tyr. That is what leads me to ask the question, Have 
you made any study to try to determine whether you could arrive at 
some average there to eliminate the excess of cost in some instances 
to that of another State? 

Miss Goopwin. Of course, in States that do not spend enough 
money for good administration we would have no influence because 
there the amount of money the Federal Government pays is dependent 
on State appropriations. 

There are States where we have serious doubt whether they can do 
all that should be done with the number of cases they assign to in- 
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dividual workers. We are inclined to believe that the only reason 
they do accomplish so much is because the visitors work overtime and 
are not paid for a lot of the service that they render. 


FREQUENCY AND SCOPE OF INVESTIGATIONS 


There are, of course, a good many factors in the program itself 
that determine the size of the caseload. In addition to the eligibility 
factors there are such things as frequency and scope of investigations. 

New Jersey, for example, which is one of the States with the highest 
cost per case month in old-age assistance, requires the visitors to visit 
old-age assistance cases at least once every 3 months. Many States 
make that requirement only once a year. 

New Jersey also expects the visitors to be in contact with each case 
very frequently and they say with pride that they believe that their 
low recipient rate, that is, the number of persons receiving assistance 
per thousand population, will bear out the fact that these expenditures 
for administration are a saving in the long run. 

We have been and are making a good many studies, but there are 
a great many factors that enter into these variations, and our diffi- 
culty has been to isolate those factors. We could not eliminate the 
differences entirely because many of them are inherent in the choices 
om States make when they decide on the kind of programs they will 
iave. 


M’FARLAND AMENDMENT 


Senator Taryn. Now, going back to the question here of the reduc- 
tion in the Federal appropriations, grants to States for public assist- 
ance, salaries, and expenses is the item, the budget estimate for grants 
to States for public assistance is $1,200 million. That is a reduction 
of $198 million under the current year’s appropriation. 

This reduction is predicated in large part to the expiration on 
September 30, 1954, of the so-called McFarland amendment. 

Now, explain that amendment so that the record in the committee 
hearing will show what has taken place in this particular item. 

Miss Goopwin. On page 22 of the presentation I think you will 
find the reference to this. These amendments which were passed by 
the 82d Congress and effective October 1, 1952, included an increase 
in the maximum on the amount of payments in each category and for 
all jurisdictions except Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

Those amendments will expire on September 30, 1954, which means 
that for the year 1955 there will be only one quarter covered by those 
amendments. 

These estimates are based on the law as it stands now. 


EFFECT OF EXPIRATION OF AMENDMENT 


Senator THyse. And in which manner will the program be effected? 
Can you give us an example specifically in dollars and cents as it 
affects a recipient? You proposed an economy of $198 million by the 
elimination of the so-called McFarland amendment. 

Now, if the McFarland amendment is not extended, what will that 
do to the recipient? What effect financially will it have upon the 
recipient? 
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| think we should have the record crystal clear as to what effect 
this will have upon the recipient in order that we understand more 
thoroughly and those who read the committee report will understand it. 

Miss Goopwin. You said that we were proposing this. We are 
following the instruction that we submit an estimate based on the law 
as it now stands. We are not recommending in the estimate one 
vay or the other—— 

Senator Tuyr. Thatistrue. You are not making the recommenda- 
tion, but the McFarland amendment has a specific date to expire. 

Miss Goopwin. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. When it expires what will it do to the recipient of 

the benefits of the McFarland amendment? What will happen to the 
person? 
' Miss Goopwin. What will happen to individuals will depend on 
what individual States do. A State spending the same amount of 
State funds will receive for old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled $5 less in Federal funds for 
each assistance case. 

Now, a State may make up the difference and not make a change in 
the amount of payment to the recipients, or it may spend the same 
amount of State funds as it is now paying, in which case there will be a 
reduction in the recipient’s payment. 

Senator Tuyr. I want to confine ourselves strictly to the Federal 
share because we cannot govern what a State is going to do. We 
furthermore do not know what a State is going to do. 

Therefore, my concern is to find out what will happen at the expira- 
tion of the McFarland amendment to the recipient and that is pri- 
marily because I just want to be in a position te have the record clear 
enough so that those who pick the record up and read it will understand 
what is going to happen when the McFarland amendment expires. 

Miss Goopwin. As I said, the Federal share will be reduced $5 for 
Cat h case. 

Senator Toyz. Each case receiving what? 

Miss Goovwin. Receiving old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to the permanently or totally disabled. 

Mrs. West. I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, you can disregard in 
the picture what the States are going to do because what the States do 
determines the amount of Federal money that will be expended. 

As we set it forth in the justification—Would you like me to read 
that? 

Senator Ture. I am just trying to make a record that will be under- 
standable when it is read. That is the reason why. 

You say you are going to make an economy of $198 million in this 
fiscal year’s appropriation and that is predicated upon the basis that 
the McFarland amendment is going to expire. 

The question is the committee report will not be intelligent unless 
we put into this report what is embodied and what will be the effects 
upon the recipient when the amendment does expire, if it expires. 

Miss Goopwin. On page 24 of the justifications and following | 
think you will see we have explained the basis of our estimate. As 
Mrs. West says, you cannot ignore what the States will do because 
if the States determine that they will put up enough money to keep 
the payments where they now are, then the Federal funds would have 
to match that also, though at a lesser rate, but it would still be more 
money. 
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POSSIBILITY OF SUPPLEMENTAL 


Senator Taye. You would have to, and, therefore, you would be 
faced with the necessity of a supplemental. 

Miss Goopwin. That is correct. We have estimated as well as 
we can on a general basis what will happen in the country as a whole, 
that payments will be reduced in some States and on that basis the 
present estimate is made. 

Senator Toys. But in the event the States have not taken the 
necessary steps we could foresee that the recipient would be receiving 
immediately $5 less on a monthly payment, whether they be the old- 
age assistance, or the aid to dependent children. 

Miss Goopwrn. $3 aid to dependent children. 

Senator Tuy. You have 3 items in here which would be the amount 
of each of those 3 items. 

Miss Goopwin. $5 in old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid 
to the permanently and totally disabled, $3 in aid to dependent 
children. 

Senator Toys. Thank you. 

I wonder, I have one other question here. 


POOLED MEDICAL FUND 


With reference to the pooled medical fund used by some States, 
a device by which contributions are made into a fund of a specific 
amount in behalf of each client on the old-age assistance rolls and 
other rolls, has that arrangement ever been passed upon by the 
General Accounting Office? 

Miss Goopwin. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Tuyr. The payment into the pooled fund is not, of course, 
an expenditure for assistance, but is merely a reservation of funds. 

It seems that the only reason a State would use it would be to 
receive more Federal funds by getting more of the payments into 
that amount in which the Federal Government will participate. 

Miss Goopwrn. I think we should say that a plan for a pooled fund 
can be approved only if the State has by law or by opinion of its 
attorney general ruled that these are payments of assistance. They 
must have that status or we could not accept the pooled fund plan. 

In other words, in States, for example, that have a recovery proce- 
dure it is only the payment into the pooled fund that they can collect 
as assistance paid to an individual. 

Senator Tuyr. You have never submitted this to General Ac- 
counting Office for their review? 

Miss Goopwin. No, sir; we have consulted our own lawyers who 
have worked with us as well as lawyers in the States which have pro- 
posed such programs. 

(The following prepared statement was submitted for the record:) 


State EXPENDITURES FOR PuBuiic AssIsTANCE ADMINISTRATION 


In view of the interest of the Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare Subcom- 
mittees of the Appropriations Committees in the amount of funds expended by 
State public assistance agencies for administration of the programs and in the 
variation in the relative cost of administration among the States, the following 


summary statement bearing on this subject is submitted for information of the 
subcommittee. 
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I. BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION POLICY ON STATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Under the public assistance titles of the Social Security Act the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes 50 percent of the cost incurred by the States for the adminis- 
tration of the program. ‘Thus a State must put up its own dollar in order to re- 
ceive a Federal dollar to match it. State expenditures for administration are, of 
course, limited by State appropriations. The State, therefore, has its own con- 
cern with economy of administration, accountability to the State government and 
to the State legislature both for Federal as well as for State funds. This in itself 
affords one of the best assurances to the Federal Government that the costs 

.curred are only those necesasry for proper and efficient administraticn of the 
ol: un 

Unde T the Social Security Act the States are allowed wide latitude in estab- 
ishing ¢ » kind of assistance programs best suited to individual State situations. 
There Gore State agencies should have considerable discretion in incurring costs 
that are necessary for the administration of the program. The Social Security 
Administration has formtlated certain broad principles that govern State claims 
for Federal participation. Under these requirements, expenditures must be: 

Essential to the efficient administration of the program, (5) reasonably related 
to the provision of financial assistance, (c) not chargeable to another program, and 
d) permissible under State law. In establishing criteria and standards for specific 
items of administrative costs common to all agencies of State Government, such as 
salaries, travel, contributions to employee benefit plans, and costs of services for 
other agencies, the underlying principle was to assure that the public assistance 
agency would not deviate from prevailing State practice. 


Il. TOTAL COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


The principal factor accounting for the increase in total cost of administration 
is the increase in average salary paid to public assistance workers, since 85 percent 
of all administrative expense is for services. Data on average earnings of State 
and local employees show that average salary of executives and social workers in 
public-assistance agencies, $2,710 in 1950, was next to the lowest average paid any 
group in social work positions in all public and private agencies in the country. 
For the years 1951-53, data also show that the av erage ¢ earnings of public assistance 
employees paralleled in total and in the rate of increase the salaries of all State 
and local employees. 


Average monthly earnings of public assistance employees and of all State and local 
employees, 1951-58 


Full-time State and local employees ? 


Public- 
Year iSssistance . ere 
employees All School | Nonschool 
195 1 $226 $252 278 | $234 
1952 a 248 270 290 | 256 
1953 266 281 301 267 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, average for fiscal year. 
2 Department of Commerce. D&ta not available prior to May 1951. For 1951 average for May; for 1952 
and 1953, average for January. 


Most of the increases in salaries of the public assistance staff which were author- 
ized by State legislatures during the period 1946-53 were made to bring salaries 
into line with the increase in cost of living and thus to compensate for the shrinkage 
of the dollar. Adjusted for change in value of the dollar, administrative cost of 
old-age assistance, and aid to the blind, for example increased only slightly in 
relation to the number of cases receiving assistance. Aid to the dependent chil- 
dren costs in relation to the number of cases, however, increased by about 17 per- 
cent over the 8-vear period. 

It is not surprising that costs of carrying aid to dependent children cases on 
assistance rolls is higher than for the other programs and has increased during the 
past few years. During this period the aid to dependent children cases have in- 
creasingly changed in character and composition. There is now a higher propor- 
tion of cases involving absence or disability of the father. States have therefore 
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increasingly emphasized the services and care necessary in investigating eligibility 
for aid to dependent children as the difficult problems of family relationships and 
personal disability have become of greater public concern. Evidence of this con- 
cern was expressed in the Social Security Act amendments of 1950 requiring public 
assistance agencies to give notice to law-enforcement officials when aid to depend- 
ent children is furnished on behalf of children who have been deserted or abandoned 
by their parents. This and similar efforts by public assistance agencies to conduct 
more frequent investigations in aid to dependent children cases, to bring about 
reconciliation of parents or to seek out the absent parent and obtain support have 
added to the costs of administration. 


Ill, VARIATION AMONG STATES IN RELATIVE COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


The yardstick frequently used for comparing administrative costs among States 
is the percentage relationship between these costs and the total expenditures for 
assistance payments in the State. This percentage is not always valid for inter- 
state comparison to establish whether administrative costs in a State are relatively 
high or low. In many businesses measurements of administrative or overhead 
costs are appropriately based upon percentage of gross volume of business done 
In the public assistance programs, however, a great portion of staff effort and of 
administrative cost is related to the amount of business which the agency has not 
done, if ‘business’? means an expenditure for assistance. If, as a result of careful 
investigation, an applicant is rejected as ineligible or a grant is discontinued be- 
cause the worker assisted the family in development of a resource or in obtaining 
employment, there is no assistance expenditure, but there is a proper adminis- 
trative cost. This percentage relationship is also affected by the difference in the 
size of the average assistance payments among programs and States. The cost 
of investigation may be the same whether the assistance grant is $25 or $50. The 
percentage that the same salary of the welfare worker comprises of the assistance 
expenditures for the same number of cases in one instance would be twice as high 
as in the other instance. 

The same principle holds true in the use of the percentage between Federal funds 
for administration and for assistance payments. Furthermore, such percentage 
is also affected by a change in the rate of Federal participation in assistance 
expenditures. For example, the McFarland amendment increased Federal 
participation in the entire calendar year 1953. The percent of Federal funds 
represented by administrative costs, however, went down, despite an increase in 
the actual amount spent for administration, merely because the amount of Federal 
funds for assistance was larger. 

A more proper basis for interstate comparisons of administrative costs is the 
cost per case month. It is derived by dividing total expenditures for administra- 
tion for a year by the aggregate of the number of cases receiving assistance in each 
month of the year. While still imperfect this measure affords a better basis for 
interstate comparisons. The attached table shows the cost per case month for 
each State by program for 1953. The principal factors accounting for the varia- 
tions noted in the cost per case month among States are differences in salary levels 
paid State and local office employees and the differences in size of staff in relation 
to caseloads. Salary differentials are explained by the factor that the programs 
are administered by the State and local Governments and the salary scales are 
therefore determined by the States in relation to prevailing salaries for all State 
and local employees. 

Reasons for difference in relative size of staff and cost of administration among 
States.—The differences in size of staff as related to caseload are due to a number of 
factors inherent in the very nature of the public-assistance programs being ad- 
ministered by the States under individual State laws. These laws and the organi- 
zational patterns and policies established to administer them vary and necessarily 
result in different staffing of State and local agencies. Some of the factors which 
influence size of staff are: 

1. Eligibility requirements and methods and procedures for determining eligi- 
bility and amount of assistance, such as need, property and lien provisions, and 
relatives responsibility to contribute support. 

2. Emphasis placed on frequency and scope of reinvestigations. 

3. Nature and scope of services to recipients in an endeavor to assist them in 
finding employment, in rehabilitation, and in making available medical services 
to enable them to achieve self-support, 

4. Extent of centralization and decentralization of administration as required 
by State law and which frequently reflects established State tradition. 
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} . . . . ss . . ° 
ibil 5. Limitations of funds in law and administrative appropriations. 
ips a It is inevitable that these factors which lie in State law and organizational pat- 





terns will result in considerable variations in administrative costs among the 
pul States. However, the administration has devoted increasing attention and study 
I hose processes which contribute to administrative and operational efficiency 
{ has been working closely with State agencies both individually and in groups 
areas of administrative management for the improvement of the program. 


Special types of public assistance Total State-office and local-o ffice cost per case 
month for fiscal year 1953 
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CHILDREN’s BurEAU 


STATEMENT OF MARTHA M. ELIOT, M. D., CHIEF; ACCOMPANIED 
BY ARTHUR J. LESSER, M. D., DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF HEALTH 
SERVICES; MILDRED ARNOLD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF SOCIAL 
SERVICES; HELEN L. WITMER, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF RE- 
SEARCH; LAURA ELMORE WARREN, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER: 
JOHN W. TRAMBURG, COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION ; ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, 
SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; JAMES F. KELLY, BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau: For necessary expenses in carrying 
out the Act of April 9, 1912, as amended (42 U.S. C., ch. 6), and title V of the 
Social Security Act, as amended (42 U.S. C., ch. 7, subch. V), including purchase 
of reports and material for the publications of the Children’s Bureau and of re- 
prints for distribution, $1,525,000: Provided, That no part of any appropriation 
contained in this title shall be used to promulgate or carry out any instructions, 
order, or regulation relating to the care of obstetrical cases which discriminate 
between persons licensed under Stote law to practice obstetrics: Provided further, 
That the foregoing proviso shall not be so construed as to prevent any patient from 
having the services of any practitioner of her own choice, paid for out of this fund, 
so long as State laws are complied with: Provided further, That any State plan 
which provides standards for professional obstetrical services in accordance with 
the laws of the State shall be approved, 


Amounts available for obligation 


j j 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate| 1955 estimate 


| 
| 
Appropriation or estimate $1, 550, 000 | $1, 525, 000 | $1, 525, 000 


Transferred from ‘Promotion and further development of | 
vocational education, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to 

















Public Law 286_........-- : ; : 4, 300 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate ‘ : 1, 550, 000 | 1, 529, 300 1, 525, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts..........._. s Gln Be tnks canes cst teas - 
Total available for obligation _ - iki 1, 550, 901 | 1, 529, 300 | 1, 525, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | — 20, 062 |- Bis seus Sikes oa 
on ae wil 
Obligations incurred 1, 530,839 | —-1, 529, 300 | 1, 525, 000 
| | 
Obligations by activities 
1955 estimate Change 


Description 





rere nm ah iecmemme 





| 
| Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount | Positions} Amount 





| 
1. Development of State and local | 
health services for children 78. 5 $542, 241 78.5 | $648,319 |.......... | +$6, 078 
2. Development of State and local | | 
social services for children... __| 45.5 308, 618 45.5 GORE Bisse cach ox | +4, 104 
3. Research in child life and services | | | | 
for children___-._- a ilneeeteiaateandll 40 | 227, 607 | 40 | ot a ee, +2, 589 
4. Dissemination of information for | | | | 
parents and others working | | 
NN a ia il | 29 | 265,115 26 252, 948 | —3 | —12, 167 
&. AGaaiabiretion................ 36 185, 719 34 180, 725 —2 —4, 994 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 55 estimate 
rotal number of permanent positions 234 229 224 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions l l l 
Average number of all employees 217 214 208 


Average salaries and grades 

















General schedule grades 
A verage Salary $5, 800 $5, 940 
Average grade GS-8.3 GS-8.4 

01 Personal services 

Permanent positions $1, 236, 492 $1, 235, 833 $1, 230, 842 
or positions 6, 054 240 7, 240 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 4, 588 5 097 5, ORS 
Payment above basic rates 1, 675 1, 450 1,450 
Total personal services 1, 249, 709 1. 249. 620 1. 244. 620 
02 Travel 107, 738 110, 000 110, 000 
03 Tr i f things 1, 623 1, 538 1, 538 
04 Communication services 17, 069 21, 050 21, 750 
0. Rents and utility services 497 400 400 
6 Printir 1d reproduction 131, 686 127, 000 127, 000 
Other ractual services 1,040 2,100 2,100 
Se s perfor d by other agencies 9, 956 | 5, 992 5, 992 
0&8 Supplies and materials 9,171 9, 300 9, 300 
Equipment 807 800 | 800 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 543 1, 500 1, 00 
Obligatior neurred 1, 530, 839 1, 529, 300 1. 525, 000 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE, 1955 


The work of the Children’s Bureau provided for by the 1955 salaries and ex- 
penses estimate of $1,525,000 is carried on under two laws 

The act of 1912 creating the Bureau gave it broad responsibilities to investigate 
and report “upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children and child life 
among all classes of our people’. Under this act the Bureau studies many types 
of conditions affecting the lives of children, provides data and makes recom menda- 
tions to improve practices in child health and child welfare programs, and helps 
establish standards for the care of children. 

Under title V of the Social Security Act of 1935 as amended, the Children’s 
Bureau has responsibility for administering grants to States for maternal and 
ld health, crippled children’s and child welfare services. The primary purpose 
of these three programs is to enable States to extend and improve specialized 
health and welfare services for children, especially in rural areas 

In 1954 the Children’s Bureau has an appropriation of $1,525,000 which is 
being increased by $4,300 through transfer from another appropriation of the 
Department for penalty mail costs for a part of the year. In 1955 within the 
estimate of $1,525,000 it is necessary to absorb penalty mail costs of $5,000. In 
addition, mandatory within-grade increases for Bureau staff totaling $18,786 must 
be absorbed. Such increased costs as these together with cuts in appropriations 
for several years have reduced the staff of the Children’s Bureau from 339 in 
1947 to 224 positions in 1955, a reduction of 34 percent in 8 years 

The child population of the Nation continues on the increase. During the last 


decade, the population under 5 years of age increased 55 percent In 1952, 


hi 
( i 


3.9 million babies were born the largest number ever recorded in one vear. As 
aresult, there was a net increase in 1952 of 1.5 million children under the age of 18. 
Births in 1953 are even higher than in 1952 About 4 million births are estimated 
for 1953. 

rhe more children, the more pressures on States and communities for providing 
services and facilities that affect the health and welfare of children, as well as the 
Children’s Bureau for leadership and guidance. 

The Children’s Bureau has been studying its work, activity by activitv, with a 
view to using its reduced staff and funds for increasing the Bureau’s effectiveness 


in behalf of children. Several areas of work are to be given emphasis in the cur- 
rent vear and in 1955, even though it is not possible to withdraw staff from con- 
tinuing essential services for full-time assignments to these areas The staff of 


several divisions will, as appropriate, foeus attention on services for juvenile 
delinquents, mentally retarded children, children of agricultural migrant laborers, 
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children involved in the black market in babies, and on developing coordinated 
plans with the States for conducting studies of the costs and effectiveness of some 
of the major types of services and care under the child health and welfare programs, 

Juvenile delinqguency.—The upward trend in juvenile delinquency continues. 
For over a year the Children’s Bureau has given special attention to the problems 
of delinquent children. Several voluntary organizations and foundations have 
cooperated in supporting an independent, privately financed, special juvenile 
delinquency project. With the help of this project, the Bureau has been conduct- 
ing a program aimed at the stimulation of State and local action for the improve- 
ment of services for the juvenile delinquent. Work with about 100 national 
voluntary organizations and with Federal, State, and local public and voluntary 
agencies and organizations will continue. The concern among citizens in many 
communities will no doubt be increased as the subcommittee of the Senate Judici- 
ary Committee, recently authorized to study juvenile delinquency, conducts 
hearings in different parts of the country. 

Mentally retarded children.—Children who are seriously handicapped in mental 
capacity are a disadvantaged group that the Children’s Bureau has long been 
concerned about. There are many such children in our country. The exact 
number is not known but it is estimated that about one person per 1C0 is mentally 
defective and that about 750,000 children of school age are of low intelligence. 
As the birth rate goes up, the number of such children increases. At the same 
time, the growing complexity of our society makes their social and vocational 
adjustment ever more difficult. 

In view of this situation the Children’s Bureau is hearing more and more about 
the problems that these children present—to parents, doctors, nurses, and social 
workers, all those concerned about their health and welfare, as well as to them- 
selves. There is evident an increasing growth of parent groups at the grassroots 
level concerned about this special group of children. Educators, of course, have 
given much attention to these children’s needs, but the problem is not only one 
of schooling. The extension and improvement of services in areas in which ‘he 
Children’s Brueau has direct responsibility are greatly needed, and there is much 
to be done in investigating and reporting upon the nature of the problems and 
the methods which parents and others have successfully used in helping these 
children to be as self-sufficient and happy as possible. 

The Bureau has already given considerable attention to how it might increase 
its effectiveness in behalf of these children. Material about the activities and 
resources of various public and private organizations is being collected, and 
pamphlets for parents produced by various groups are being reviewed. This 
work will go forward in 1954. In 1955 the Bureau is hoping to set up within its 
existing resources a special project for the promotion of the health and welfare 
of mentally retarded children, in which the cooperation of a number of Federel 
agencies and voluntary organizations will be enlisted. 

Children of migratory agricultural workers.—It has been estimated that there are 
in this country roughly a million children of migrant agricultural workers. These 
workers follow the crops and pass into and through one State after another. No 
one State feels that it can take responsibility for the health, welfare, and education 
of the children of these families. Because these children are not residents of 
any State, they do not receive the services that are available to other children in 
the communities through which they travel. 

The Children’s Bureau, working with the Office of Education and the United 
States Public Health Service, is undertaking a special project along the east 
coast. The eash coast migratory stream involves about 26,000 fruit and vegetable 
harvesters. An effort will be made to bring together representatives of public 
and voluntary agencies in the States involved in this migratory route so that 
there might be joint planning within States and between States for services to 
these children. 

Black market in babies —For many years the Children’s Bureau has worked 
with the States in improving services to unmarried mothers and services for the 
placement of children, including adoptive placement. One of the difficult prob- 
lems that community agencies face is the young unmarried mother. About 
32,000 of the 142,000 children born out of wedlock in 1950 were born to mothers 
17 years of age or younger. These young mothers are often entirely dependent 
on the community to help them plan for themselves and their babies, to obtain 
adequate maternity care in a hospital, and to find a way to take their places in 
the community after the baby is born. 

Too many of the babies of these young mothers get into the black market, that 
vicious practice of selling a baby to a couple who are impatient to adopt a baby 
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lling often to pay a middle man a high price. Just how many babies are 
iid is not known Because of the seriousness of the problem the Bureau plans 
ve increased emphasis to planning and carrying out steps for enlisting the 


eration of various groups in strengthening services to unmarried mothers and 





roving the procedures for adoptions through recognized agencies This will 

Ive se g advice from legal, medical, social work and other professional 

ps, from adoptive parents and law enforcement agencies. Facts will be 

ght together, drawing on the experience of all groups concerned with the 

ractice of the black market, especially those in local communities. Conferences 
: | 


the professional groups will be begun this year, and the work will be more 
y developed in 1955 
] 


Niudies of State program costs and efi 





flectivene In view of the amounts of local, 
te, and Federal funds that are now spent on child health and welfare programs 


ion medical and hospital services for crippled children, it is of great importance 





it studies of the costs and effectiveness of some of the major t pes of service 
are be undertaken by the States 
Such stud will be value if they are conducted in such a way that 
ndings are com] State to State This result can be achieved 
rough coordinat Che Children’s Bureau proposes to facilitate 


oordination by providing background materials for cost and evaluative 





es in various areas, by conducting pilot studies in which appropriate met! 
logy is devised, and by providing consultation on study designs and analysis 
iq States that want help in undertaking joint investigations 
As will be shown below when the proposals of the Bureau’s Division of Research 
re described, some work of this nature, even though slight, has already been 
ered upon by the present staff of that Division and will be cor tinued More- 
er, the Bureau will attempt to expand evaluative and cost studies by attempting 


nlist in this work the interest and resources of voluntary agencies 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Grants to States for maternal and child welfare: For grants to States for material 

1 child-health services, services for crippled children, and child-welfare services 

uthorized in title V, parts 1, 2, and 3, of the Social Security Act, as amended 

12 U.S. C., ch. 7, subch. V), $30,000,000, of which $12,300,000 shall be for maternal 

child-health services; $10,800,000 shall be for services for crippled children; and 

100,000 shall be for child-welfare services: Provided, That any allotment to a 

State pursuant to section 502 (b) or 512 (b) of such Act shall not be included in 

uti for the purposes of subsections (a) and (b) of sections 504 and 514 of 
Act an amount expended or estimated to be expended by the State. 





EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGES 


A proviso is proposed for inclusion in 1955 grants language which specifies, 
thin the total to be appropriated, the amount for maternal and child health, for 
ppled children’s and for child welfare services. Experience has demonstrated 
at the total grants appropriation could be more fully utilized if an amount 
xed for each service after taking into consideration current developments in each 

program. 
lhe absence of such a proviso necessitates distributing the total appropriation 

over the three programs in proportion to the amounts authorized for appropria- 


by title V of the Social Security Act. 


1S 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 





Appr iation or estimate $28, 600, 000 $30, 000, 000 $30, 000, 000 
{ bligated balance, estimated savings 757, 236 1, 307, 686 
Obligations incurred 27, 842, 764 28, 692,314 30, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1. Maternal and child health services 
2. Crippled children’s services 
3. Child welfare services. 


Total payments to States 
Adjustment for payments to States from allotments of prior 
years ! 


Obligations incurred _.- 


1953 actual 


$13, 299,919 | $11,973, 644 | 
11, 814, 776 10, 768, 713 | 
6, 388, 436 7, 022, 570 
31, 503, 131 29, 764, 927 | 


—3, 660, 367 —1, 072, 613 


27,842,764 | 28, 692,314 


1954 estimate 
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1955 estimate 


$12, 300, 000 
10, 890, 000 
| 6, 900, 000 


30, 000, 000 


| 


| 30, 000, 000 


! Obligations are incurred in year of allotment to States; payments are made from current and prior years 


allotments. 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


1954 


1955_ 


Analysis of expenditures 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year. 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Total expenditures__- 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations. - 
Out of prior authorizations 


eS 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


$5, 280, 071 
27, 842, 764 


33, 122, 835 


$1, 366, 843 
28, 692, 314 


30, 059, 157 


252, 861 
1, 366, 843 


294, 230 


764, 927 


31, 503, 131 
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1955 estimate 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 
Tentative apportionment of amount requested for fiscal year 1955 
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GRANTS TO STATES FOR SERVICES FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Tentative apportionment of amount requested for fiscal year 1955 





State Total |} FundA!t | Fund B? 
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New York 297, 250 20, 000 
North Carolina 142, 375 297, 357 
North Dakota 57, 653 20, 000 
Ohio 195, 447 123, 731 
Oklahoma 91, 531 , 052 
Oregon 72, 850 000 
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Reserve fund B 1, 350, 000 1, 350, 000 

Total 10, 800, 000 5, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 


! Each State receives a uniform grant of $43,200, and an additional grant in proportion to the number of 
children under 21 years in the State (1950) 

? $1,350,000 of fund B or 25 percent is reserved for special projects. The remainder, $4,050,000, is appor- 
tioned so that each State receives an amount which varies directly with the number of children under 21 
years in urban and rural areas in the State (1950) and varies inversely with State per capita income (1949-51). 
No State receives less than $20,000. Children in rural areas are given twice the weight of those in urban 
areas 
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GRANTS TO 


Tentative apportionment of amount requested for fiscal year 19 
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PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Our next item is the Children’s Bureau, for which 
we have two appropriation accounts. 

The estimate for salaries and expenses is $1,525,000. This is the 
same amount appropriated for the current fiscal year 

The estimate for grants to States for maternal and child welfare is 


$30 million, the same amount as was appropriated for the current 
fiscal vear. 

Now, this statement is a little bit long for the time we can allot to 
you. Therefore, we will put this entire statement in the record and 
then you may proceed to highlight it, as I know you can very ably 
do, because you have been before this committee a number of times 


while I have been here and I do not know how many before I came 
here. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Martua M. Etiot, M. D., Curer, Cu1tprREeN’s BuREAU 


I wish to present the estimates for the work of the Children’s Bureau for the 
fiscal year 1955 and to explain the Bureau’s current program to the committee. 

First, I would like to report briefly to you on recent trends in the birth rate 
and child population in this country. These have an important bearing on our 
budget estimate. They form the backdrop of our efforts to serve children. 
Births 


During the first three quarters of 1953, the number of births were higher than 
in the similar period of 1952. If this increase continues in the rest of the vear, 
there will be about 4 million births in 1953, an all-time record, 


Child population 


Because of high birth rates and reduction in infant mortality the United States 
has more children than ever before in history. In 1953 the Nation had 52 million 
children under 18 years of age, 12 million more than in 1940. Between 1950 and 
1953, children under 18 years of age increased twice as fast as the total population. 

The number of very young children, especially, has shown a spectacular rise. 
There were 65 percent more children under 5 years old in 1953 than in 1940. 
Already unprecedented claims are being made on the Nation’s health and welfare 
services for preschool and school age children. By 1960, when these children 
have grown older the child population 10 to 17 years old will be 35 percent. larger 
than in 1953. The Nation’s services for preadolescent and teen-agers will have 
to face the demands coming from many more children. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


The amount for salaries and expenses in the 1955 estimate of the Children’s 
Bureau is the same as for the current fiscal year, namely $1,525,000. 


Laws under which the Bureau opepates 


This amount provides for all activities of the Bureau in connection with the 
two laws under which the Bureau operates. These two laws are: 

Basic act of 1912.—The Children’s Bureau is a statutory bureau established in 
1912 under this act. The Congress gave the Bureau broad responsibilities to 
investigate and report ‘‘upon all matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
and childlife among all classes of our people.’’ Under this law, the Bureau studies 
many types of conditions affecting the lives of children: provides data and informa- 
tion: makes recommendations to improve practices in child-health and child- 
welfare programs: helps to establish standards for the care of children: and gives 
advice and consultation based on such data and standards, as requested, to public 
and voluntary agencies and institutions, and to civie organizations. 

The Bureau makes available standards and other guide materials that can be 
used by the State agencies administering the maternal and child welfare provisions 
of the Social Security Act. The research staff of the Bureau assists such State 
agencies in making research studies of their service programs. 


+ ion’ 
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Social Security Act (title V, pts. 1, 2, and 3).—The Children’s Bureau has re- 
sponsibility for administering grants to States to extend and improve especially in 
rural areas, maternal and child health, crippled children’s and child-welfare 


services. 
Steady reduction tn size of staff since 1947 


As the child population has increased, the demands on the resources of the 
Bureau have likewise increased. At the same time, the Children’s Bureau staff 
has been decreasing. In 7 years, the staff of the Bureau has been cut by over 32 
percent, from 339 in 1947 to 229 in 1954 

The 1955 estimate provides for 224 positions Even though the amount of 
money requested for 1955 is the same as appropriated for 1954, this further re- 
juction of 5 positions will be necessary This is because the Bureau must con- 
tinue to absorb increased costs, including in 1955 mandatory within-grade in- 
creases and penalty-mail costs. 


Present staff of the Bureau 


The Children’s Bureau has 229 positions, plus 19 positions financed by State 
Department funds. Of the 229 positions, 66 are in the 9 regional offices and 163 
in the Washington office 

The present staff of the Bureau serves the 53 States and Territories in connection 
with the Social Security Act activities: undertakes research in childlife: develops 
standards and guides to practice: analyzes statistical data from States and com- 
munity agenices: prepares and distributes bulletins for parents, and technical 
reports: and cooperates with the Interdepartmental Committee on Children and 
Youth, with other Federal agencies and with national voluntary organizations on 
matters related to children and youth. 

Che regional staff is stationed in the nine regional offices of the Department. 
The usual regional team of the Bureau includes a child welfare representative, 
a regional medical director, a pediatric nurse, a medical social worker, a nutri- 
tionist, and an administrative methods consultant. Because of shortage of 
staff the New York and Boston regions must be served by a single team except 
that there are 2 child welfare representatives, 1 for each region. However, 
because of personnel shortages 3 nutritionists and 6 medical social workers and 
administrative methods consultants are attached to regional offices but in most 
cases must serve more than 1 region. This decreases the efficiency of the 
teamwork. 

The regional child-welfare representatives work with State publie welfare 
agcncies on the development of their child-welfare programs, and are delegated 
the responsibility, by the Chief, to approve State child-welfare plans. This 
staff also provide consultation to other public and voluntary agencies, State and 
local, that are concerned with some aspect of child welfare, such as adoption, 
institutional care, or training schools for delinquent youth. They also assist or 
collaborate with citizen groups, schools of social work, and other organizations 
concerned with child welfare. Eleven child welfare representatives serve the 53 
States and Territories. 

The regional health services staff work with State health departments and 
State crippled children’s agencies on the development of their maternal and 
child-health, and crippled-children’s programs. The regional medical directors 
are given responsibility, by the Chief, to approve State plans for both the 
maternal and child-health, and the crippled-children’s programs. The health 
staff collaborate with other regional workers concerned with education, welfare, 
vocational rehabilitation, hospitals, and nursing, and with voluntary agencies 
and organizations operating in maternity and child-health activities or in a 
great variety cf fields helping crippled or handicapped children; and with 
universities and other training agencies. 









Children’s Bureau research program 

Investigating and reporting upon matters pertaining to the welfare of children 
is a basic responsibility of the Children’s Bureau under the act of 1912. This 
responsibility is carried out through four main types of activities: (1) Conduct- 
ing studies of child-health and welfare conditions and services, alone or in cooper- 
ation with State and voluntary organizations; (2) promoting research through 
the formulation of problems for study and the provision of research consultation ; 
(3) collecting and analyzing State and national statistics on child health and 
welfare; and (4) reporting on research related to ecbildlife currently under way 
in the United States and on research findings useful to parents and professional 
workers 
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In research, the Bureau’s present emphasis is upon evaluation of child-health 
and welfare programs and practices and upon analysis of costs. It is generally 
agreed that attention must be directed to determining the caliber of the health 
and welfare services now provided for children, their effectiveness in meeting 
children’s needs, and the cost of staffing and conducting these services. Evalua- 
tive studies and cost studies are mutually supportive, their joint aim being to 
discover the least costly way of giving the best service to children. 

Such studies can be carried on only if many knotty problems in research 
methods are solved. In its research activities, the Bureau is giving chief attention 
at the present time to these methodological problems. This is on the assumption 
that when sound ways of conducting evaluative and cost studies are devised, the 
necessary large-scale investigations will be financed and conducted by many 
different organizations, including the Bureau itself as »ppropriate. 

In illustration of the Bureau’s work along these lines, I wish to cite three current 
dies 
1. The Bureau is now conducting a nationwide stetistical survey of State 








training schools for delinquent youth his study will give information on the 
organization and facilities of the schools, the characteristics of the children 
resident in them, and the qualifications of the staff. It will thus provide a base 


from which more detailed investigations of the efficacy of the schools can proceed. 
2. Through a local pilot study, the Bureau is attempting to devise research 


methods for determining the most favorable age for the placement of infants in 
adoptive homes. Involved in this is the development of scientific instruments for 
evaluating foster and adoptive homes and for measuring infants’ progress in 
them If such evaluative instruments can be constructed, they can be used not 
only in this study but in many others concerned with the effectiveness of child 
welfare services. 

3. The Bureau is engaged in several studies with the aim of arriving at methods 
of determining unit costs in the care of children in foster homes and in treatment 
services for crippled children. It is our expectation that such methods would be 
widely used by social and health agencies in budgeting and program planning. 
More important, they could be used in combination with evaluative measures to 
determine how funds for child health and welfare services should best be spent. 


Emp! a s on probi ms of four groups of child en 


The Children’s Bureau has been studving its work, activity by activity, with 


a view to using its reduced staff and funds for increasing the Bureau’s effectiveness 
in behalf of children. Four groups of children who are particularly disadvantaged 
are giving the Bureau great concern at this time. They are: (1) delinquent 


(2) children of mig 





children and youth; ( nt agricultural workers: (3) mentally 
retarded children: and (4) children involved in black market in babies. 

The Bureau plans to give special emphasis in its work during 1954 and 1955 
to the problems of these four groups of children. Even though it will not be 
possible to withdraw staff from continuing essential services for full-time assign- 
ment for this, the staff of the Bureau will, to the extent possible, focus attention on 
services for these four groups of children. 


1. DELINQUENT CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
Current problem 
I am sure that all of you have been hearing much about the reported increase in 
juvenile delinquency. The estimated number of children brought to the atten- 
tion of juvenile courts because of alleged delinquent behavior increased 29 percent 
between 1948 and 1952. This estimate is based on figures reported voluntarily 


to the Children’s Bureau by 341 juvenile courts. 
In the same period, 1948-52, the number of boys and girls in this age group 
from 19 to 17 increased only 6 percent In other words, the percentage increase 


in juvenile delinquency was almost five times as great as the percentage increase 
in child population. 

Less densely populated areas of the country seem to be experiencing even sharper 
increases than 29 percent. The courts serving jurisdictions of less than 100,000 
population showed a combined increase of 41 percent. It is clear from this that 
the increase in juvenile delinqueney is not just ‘‘a big-city problem.” 

\ much greater number of children are dealt with by the police for misbehavior 
than are referred to courts. In 1952 probably more than 1 million children 
came to the attention of the police. This group included many who were referred 
to the juvenile courts. 
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This country has only 174 detention homes. Yet there are more than 2,500 
juvenile courts with the power to detain children It is not surprising, therefore, 
that an estimated 100,000 children were held in jails each year. 


Children’s Bureau program 
For almost 2 years, the Bureau has given major attention to the problems of 
lelinquent children with the hope of focusing public attention on their problems 
and stimulating State and local action. Several voluntary organizations and 
foundations have cooperated in supporting an independent, privately financed, 
special juvenile delinquency project. With the help of this project, the Bureau 
as been conducting a program aimed at the stimulation of State and local 
action for the improvement of services for delinquent youth. 
More than 300 experts have given advice and assistance to the Bureau throug] 
a series of conferences on various phases of the problem, includi 
and probation, training schools for delinquent youth, juvenile police service 
facilities for training workers, and State legislation. 
Work with 100 national voluntary organizations and with Federal, State, and 
‘al public and voluntary agencies and organizations will continue. The concern 
among citizens in many communities will no doubt be increased as the subcom- 
ttee of the Senate Judiciary Committee, which is currently investigating juve- 
nile delinquency, conducts hearings in different parts of the country. 
In addition to the special project for promoting services for juvenile delin- 
juents, the Childien’s Bureau regularly provides information, develops principles 
1 standards, conducts research studies, and gives technical consultation and 
sory services in the field of juvenile delinquency, including prevention as 
as treatment. The Bureau’s activities in this field relate also to community 
welfare and health services in behalf of children who are delinquent or in dangei 
} 


g juve ile courts 





} 


of becoming dé letention care, juvenile court and probation services 


titutional provisions for delinquent youth such as training schools: and com- 
nity services for children returned to their homes or to other types of plac« 
ment after care in such institutions. 


inquent; ¢ 


2. CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Current problem 


The children of migrant agricultural workers have been on the conscience of 


thoughtful citizens for a long time. These are probably the most disadvantaged 
children in our population. Because they belong to the very low income group, 
decent housing, good food, and medical care are out of their reach. In addition, 
they do not receive the preventive services which some other children do. 


V1 


Vligrant children may be excluded from well-baby clinics, or pregnant mothers 
from maternity services. Schools may be closed to them, and so even those 
school health services that are available and school-lunch programs are not theirs. 
Because they are not residents of any State, they may not be eligible for aid to 
dependent children. The rural areas, in which they live, are likely to be ill 
supplied with community health and welfare services. Even those which exist 
are frequently not open to migrants. 

Studies have constantly shown that migrant children have more health prob- 
lems than other children and are behind the average in school 





Children’s Bureau program 


Many States and localities are interested in their migrant problem and are 
willing to do their share, provided the communities from which the migrants 
come and to which they go will do theirs also. The Children’s Bureau, working 
with the Office of Education and the Publie Health Service, is proposing an 
‘east-coast project’”’ the core of which is help to the States along the east-coast 
migratory stream to pool their plans and coordinate their services. 

The first step in carrying out this proposal will be a meeting of the public 
and voluntary agencies from the various States involved. Such a meeting is 
planned for the spring of 1954 and is expected to provide an opportunity for co- 
operative interstate planning in health, education, and welfare for these migrant 
children. 

The State and Territorial Health Officers Association at its annual meeting 
passed a resolution favoring such regional activities. 

The proposed project, subject of course to State interest and desire, would 
involve, first, finding the children in the home State (Florida) who will migrate, 
giving them physical examinations and necessary immunizations, and whatever 
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care is possible, and providing them with health records; and second, continuing 
to keep in touch with them in the States along the route and to provide necessary 
health measures. Similarly, schools would develop interchangeable records and 
curricula so that a child coming into a community could be quickly and properly 
placed in school and take advantage of even the brief period he may be there. 
Child welfare agencies would be encouraged to provide the social services needed 
for the care and protection of children. 

In essence, the project will aim toward helping the States, which demand and 
need the work of these families, to recognize them as their responsibility and 
extend to them the services provided for their residential labor force. 


3. MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 
Current problem 


Currently there is renewed, widespread interest in helping mentally retarded 
children—in improving their opportunities and helping them to learn how to 
maintain themselves. The exact number of mentally retarded children is not 
known. It is estimated that about 1 person per 100 is mentally defective and 
that about 750,000 children of school age are of low intelligence. As the birth 
rate goes up, the number of such children increases. At the same time, the grow- 
ing complexity of our society makes their social and vocational adjustment ever 
more difficult. 

In view of this situation, the Children’s Bureau is hearing more and more about 
the problems that these children present—to parents, doctors and nurses, social 
workers—to all who are concerned about their health and welfare, as well as to 
themselves. The number of parent groups concerned about this special group 
of children is increasing. Educators, of course, have given much attention to 
these children’s needs, but the problem is not only one of schooling. 

Each year the Children’s Bureau receives many requests for information and 
help regarding mentally retarded children. Many of these inquiries are from 
parents themselves. 

One of the most serious problems is the lack of services and facilities for this 
group of children. Although for some children institutional placement is the 
best solution, it is now thought that many of these children could develop best 
at home if the community could provide educational, health, and welfare services 
for meeting the needs of these children. 


Children’s Bureau program 


The Bureau has already given considerable attention to how it might increase 
its effectiveness in behalf of mentally retarded children. Material is being 
collected about the needs of these children, and the activities and resources of 
various public and private organizations concerned with these children. Pam- 
phlets for parents produced by different groups are being reviewed. This work 
will go forward in 1954. 

In 1955, the Bureau is hoping to set up within its existing resources a special 

roject for the promotion of the health and welfare of mentally retarded children, 
n this, the cooperation of various Federal and voluntary agencies will be enlisted, 


; 4, BLACK MARKET IN BABIES 
Current problem 


One of the difficult problems that community agencies and juvenile courts face 
is the young unmarried mother. The difficulty of the problem arises not only 
from attempting to give appropriate treatment to these young mothers but 
because of the child. A new life has or is about to come into existence and under 
circumstances that, to say the least, are not propitious in terms of his emotional, 
physical, and social growth. 

The mother herself is usually disturbed. She is often very young. About 
32,000 of the 142,000 children born out of wedlock in 1950 were born to unmarried 
mothers 17 years of age or younger. These young mothers are often entirely 
dependent on the community to help them plan for themselves, and their babies, 
and to find a way to take their places in the community. 

The plan for the baby is equally important. Too many of these babies get into 
the black market, the vicious undercover practice of selling a baby to a man and 
wife, unable to have a child of their own, but impatient to adopt one. 

The extent of the problem of the black market in babies is not known and is 
extremely difficut to ascertain. But the very fact that this practice can exist at 
all in this country is of grave concern to many people. 
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Children’s Bureau program 

For many years the Chiidren’s Bureau has worked with the States in improving 
services to unmarried mothers and services for the placement of children including 
udoptive placement. Because of the seriousness of the black market in babies, 
the Bureau plans to give major emphasis to planning and carrying out steps for 
enlisting the cooperation of various groups in reducing or eliminating the black 
narket. 

This will involve seeking advice from legal, medical, social work and other pro- 
fessional groups as well as from adoptive parents and law-enforcement agencies. 
The first step will obviously need to be to bring together the facts, drawing on the 
experience of all groups concerned with the practice of the black market, expecially 
those in local communities. It is hoped that a beginning can be made on consulta- 
tion with the professional groups in 1954 and that the work will be developed more 
fully in 1955. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES, CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN’S AND CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 


The amount requested for grants to States for maternal and child health serv- 
ices, crippled children’s and child welfare services is the same as that appropriated 
for the are fiscal year, namely $30 million. Of this $12,300,000 will be for 
maternal and child health services, $10,800,000 for crippled children’s services 
and $6,900,000 for child welfare services. 

Services provided under the maternal and child health program 

In 1952, there was in general an increase in the health services for mothers and 
children carried out by State and local health agencies utilizing in part the Federal 
funds granted under this program. Prenatal clinics were attended by 181,000 
expectant mothers. About 436,00) infants and 578,000 preschool children at- 
tended well-child clinics. About 2.5 million children were inspected for dental 
defects. Approximately 3.6 million immunizations against smallpox and diph- 
theria were given. 

State health de partme nts have used their funds with great imagination and 
insight. Let me give you an example. 

As infant mortality has declined and as the leading causes of death in infancy 
have changed, the health de ‘partments have increased their services to infants in 
the neonatal period, particularly those for prematurely born infants. The ma- 
jority of the States are now assisting hospitals in improving their maternity and 
newborn infant services and facilities. They are loaning incubators to hospitals 
and local health departments. They are enabling nurses and physicians to re- 
ceive additional training in the care of newborn and premature infants. Some 
are making special studies of prematurity. 

In many other types of activities, the States are emphaxizing the importance 
of saving the lives of prematurely born infants. ‘The medical and hospital care 
programs for premature infants which 16 States have developed are of particular 
interest. 

As a result of all these activities, greater attention is again being given to pre- 
natal care, particularly for mothers with complications of pregnancy, in an effort 
to reduce the incidence of premature birth. A number of health departments 
are now studying the problems of fetal deaths as well. 

Much progress has been made in the provision of health services for school-age 
children. Less effort is now being e xpended on the wholesale medical inspections 
which not so long ago constituted this program. Many communities have broken 
away from tradition in school health services to a healthy degree. Emphasis is 
now on appropriate screening methods, especially for hearing and vision, on 
eacher observation and public health nurse consultation, on health education, 
upon using the skills of the physician for examining selected children or those in a 
few selected grades, and for consultation, and upon getting the necessary remedial 
care cos indicated. There is less emphasis today on whether it is properly 
the sch ool’s program or the health department’s and more emphasis on the com- 
munity’s program for children, bringing together the public and private resources 
of the community. 


Services provided under the crippled children’s program 

In 1952, under the State c rippled children’s programs 191,000 children receive dd 
care in clinies, 41,000 by a physician, principally in the doctor’s office or at home, 
43,000 in hospitals, and about 5,000 in convalescent homes. In all, 238,000 
children were given one or more of these four kinds of care. 
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During the first few years of the Social Security Act, the crippled children’s 
program was virtually synonymous with orthopedics. But the crippled children’s 
program is today more inclusive than orthopedics or plastic surgery. As the pro- 
grams have broadened, the proportion of children cared for with orthopedic con- 
ditions has declined. During 1952, about one-half of the 238,000 children re- 
ceiving physicians’ services in the crippled children’s program had orthopedic 
diagnoses. The other half includes those having cerebral palsy, ear conditions, 
rheumatic fever, cleft palate and other conditions requiring plastic surgery, eye 
conditions, epilepsy, and various neuromuscular conditions, The greatest rela- 
tive increase in the past few years has been in the number of children with eye 
conditions, and children who have epilepsy. 

Services for children with other than orthopedic handicaps are being provided 
for the most part in demonstration programs which have a sharply limited geo- 
graphic basis. The orthopedically crippled are not the most numerous among 
children who are handicapped. Yet about one-half the children who receive 
physicians’ services are orthopedically handicapped. It is usually estimated that 
children who have rheumatic fever are as numerous, and there are more who have 
serious hearing or visual impairment. Twenty-eight States have rheumatic fever 
programs, for the most part demonstrations, which together provide services for 
only about 10,000 children a year. Services for children with other less visible 
handicaps are just as limited or more so. Yet they may be just as crippling as 
the more obvious orthopedic handicap. The job that lies before us is the trans- 
lation of these well-established demonstration programs into service programs 
with the same geographic coverage as the orthopedic services. 

One of the great contributions the crippled children’s program has made to 
medicine and public health is the team concept in the professional care of children, 
particularly those who have long-term handicapping conditions. The recognition 
of the essential contribution made, not only by the physician, but by the nurse, 
the medical social worker, the nutritionist, physical and occupational therapist, 
constitute a landmark in interprofessional relationships. This approach is now 
being generally used in many rehabilitation programs. 

Services provided under Child Welfare Services program 

More than a quarter million (264,000) children were receiving casework services 
under the child welfare programs in State and local public welfare agencies on 
June 30, 1953. Forty percent of the 264,000 children were living in the homes of 
parents or other relatives, 43 percent in foster family homes, and 17 percent were 
living in a variety of institutions such as institutions for dependent children, 
training schools for delinquent youth, or maternity homes. 

Retween June 30, 1946, and June 30, 1953, there was an increase of 33 percent 
in the total number of counties which had the services of a full-time public child 
welfare worker. By June 1953, 52 percent of the 3,187 counties of the United 
States and its Territories had such services. When this is broken down by rural 
and urban counties, it is found that 48 percent of the 2,489 rural counties 1 and 
68 percent of the 698 counties had such services. However, the increase in the 
number of rural counties with the services of a full-time public child -welfare 
worker—41 percent—was much greater in this 7-year period than the increase 
in the number of urban counties so served—17 percent. 

In closing, may I stress that the amounts which Congress appropriates for 
health and welfare services for children do much to protect and safeguard the 
well-being of hundreds of thousands of children every year in this country. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Dr. Exior. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am glad to have an opportunity to stress 2 or 3 points. In the 
first place, the importance of the increase in numbers of children in 
this country cannot be overemphasized. 

Senator Taye. We are going to have more children in 1955 than 
you had in 1954. 

Dr. Evror. We will undoubtedly have more children in 1955. 

Senator Tuyen. How do you get along with the same sum of money 


9 


then? 


| For purposes of this analysis a county is considered rural when at least half of the population of the county 
has been classified by the Bureau of the Census as living in rural places. 
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Dr. Exror. I think it will be very difficult for us to get along with 
the same sum of money, but what I was about to say is that, because 
of this fact it is important we should have at least the same amount 
of money. Our request is for the same amount in 1955 as in 1954, 
both for the salaries and expenses for the Children’s Bureau and for 
the grants to States. 

Senator Turn. You are not going to find that you are going to have 
to cut a corner here and there that should not be cut in order to make 
this possible under this budget with the increased number of children? 

Dr. Exror. Senator Thye, there will be cuts necessary, small cuts 
in the Children’s Bureau staff because you cannot continue to main- 
tain the same staff year by year with the same amount of money and 
comply with the laws governing the employment of personnel in the 
Federal Government. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Tuyr. Did you in your budget request a greater sum 
because you felt that you were justified—now, this is a question; 
this is not your statement—that you felt that you were justified 
because of the increased number of children that we will have in this 
Nation in 1955 over that of 1954, and previous years? 

[ ask you the question, and you can answer it. 

Dr. Exror. Senator Thye, the request that went from the Depart- 
ment to the Bureau of the Budget is the request that you see before 
you in this statement. 

The Children’s Bureau itself in preparing its own estimate as to 
the needs of the Bureau and the States indicated that, because of 
this increase in the number of children and because of the increased 
costs in the States of providing care for the same number of children, 
additional amounts would be desirable. 

However, the Department felt that for us to continue at the same 
rate as in 1954 was appropriate for the coming year and so the request 
that went to the Bureau of the Budget was in the same amount. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Exior. To go back to the general summary I would like to 
point out for the record that the Children’s Bureau is planning during 
the coming year to carry forward its research program under the 
four general headings, (1) conducting studies of child health and wel- 
fare conditions and services, either alone or in cooperation with State 
and voluntary organizations, (2) promoting research through the 
formulation of problems for study and provision of research consulta- 
tion, (3) continuing to collect and analyze State and national statistics 
on child health and welfare, and (4) to report on research related to 
child life currently underway in the United States and on research 
findings useful to parents. 

The Bureau is giving emphasis to four general problems of children 
that we think are important at this present time. 

The first is the problem related to juvenile delinquency; second, the 
children of migrant agricultural workers; third, the mentally retarded 
children; and fourth, children who are involved in the black market in 
babies. 
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These are four very important facets of child life in this country that 
need attention. 


BLACK MARKET IN BABIES 


Senator Taye. How many children did you find, your agency or 
department, where the baby had been involved in a black market? 

Dr. Evror. Mr. Chairman, we do not have those figures. No one, 
so far as I know, has those figures. It is hard to gather data with 
regard to the number of children involved in the black market for the 
same reason it is hard to get figures on any black market. 

As you know, the black market for babies is that procedure that is 
carried on under cover in the country where unscrupulous persons 
offer to procure babies for a price, and adoptive parents are willing to 
pay, sometimes large sums of money, in order to be able to obtain a 
baby for adoption soon and without too much redtape. 

We believe that such a procedure is bad, not only for those adoptive 
parents, but for those babies that are obtained through that process. 

Senator Ture. Definitely. 

Dr. Exior. So we think that there should be exploration of this 
subject. We see ways in which it can be explored and we hope that 
we will be able to start it through conferences with groups of people 
in the country who are informed on the subject. This would include 
not only social workers who know a good deal about this subject, 
but also lawyers, doctors, and parents themselves who have had 
problems in getting babies for adoption. 


GRANTS TO STATES 


With respect to the grants to States, I would like to urge that the 
full $30 million be appropriated by the Congress. This is the same 
amount that the States have to pay. 

As I have already pointed out, it is a matter of common knowledge, 
that the costs of care are going up, the costs of employing professional 
and other personnel in the States are increasing, the costs of hospitali- 
zation for crippled children are increasing. So it is urgent that at 
least the same amount of money be appropriated to the States. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. You will have the support of the 
chairman, I will tell you that now. 


EARMARKING OF FUNDS 


Dr. Exror. That is very good. 

We have asked in this particular request that not only the sum of 
$30 million be appropriated, but that the amount for maternal and 
child health, for crippled children, and for child welfare be earmarked 
within this appropriation. 

Senator THyr. You do want it earmarked? 

Dr. Exior. We do want it earmarked in the way the language is 
now written. 

Senator Toye. May I ask why? You are the administrator. 

Dr. Exior. This is important because the three programs, maternal 
and child health, crippled children, and child welfare services were 
developed and supported by the Congress as separate and distinct 
programs from the beginning of the Social Security Act. 
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The maternal and child health program is administered by the 
State health departments in all cases. 

The program for crippled children is administered in the States by 
a crippled children’s agency. In something over half of the States 
this is the State health department, but in other States the adminis- 
trative authorities may be either a crippled children’s commission, 
or the welfare department, in some cases the education department, 
or a State university. 

The child welfare service program is administered by the State 
pub lic welfare departments in all cases. 

These three programs provide three distinct types of service to 
children. 

The second point I would like to make is that the amounts author- 
ized for each have been separate from the beginning. In the act 
itself there is no mention of a total sum of money. 

Senator Tuy. I know that, because | am looking right here now 
aut the item and that is what leads me to ask the question, Why dic you 

< for this carmarking? What problems have you had administra- 
tive rely in the past that makes you necessary to be specific here? 

Dr. Exzor. Until 1949 the appropriations to the States for these 
three programs were made separately, one for each program. 

In 1949 the Bureau of the Budget recommended that the three 
appropriations be brought together into one lump sum and there was 
no earmarking of the amounts for each program. 

In order to determine how much of the lump sum would be given 
to each of the programs the general counsel of the Department gave 
the opinion that the sum should be divided in proportion to the amount 
authorized in the act for each of these programs. 

Now, the programs under these three headings do not develop in the 
States at the same rate. The maternal and child health program has 
had a longer history and has therefore developed in the States faster 
than either of the other two. 

The crippled children’s program was built up more rapidly by the 
Congress by increasing the funds in the earlier years of the program 
and that, too, has progressed at a more rapid rate than has the child 
welfare program. 

However, since the first increase in the amount of money made 
available by the Congress in 1946 for the child welfare program, this 
program too has developed more rapidly. 

In 1950 the authorized amount for child welfare was increased 
considerable amount, from three and a half to ten million dollars. At 
the time this increase was made the Congress and others were aware of 
the fact that this increase was proportionately a greater increase than 
the amount for either of the other two programs at that time. 

The history of the development has been that the two health pro- 
grams do utilize more of the available money at the present time than 
does the child-welfare program. This does not mean, however, that 
the amount authorized for child welfare is too large. 

A certain number of States in the country have pushed forward 
their child-welfare programs sufficiently rapidly so that they could use 
the whole of the authorized amount if it were made available by the 
Congress. 

On the other hand, there are some few States in the country that 
have not pushed forward their programs at this rate. When an 
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adequate amount is not appropriated it means that the States that 
are able to advance their programs are held back by the States that 
are not able to advance their programs so rapidly. The formula for 
distribution of the child welfare money among States is a fixed formula 
and there is no possibility of redistributing the unused funds among 
the States that would be able to use more. 

The amounts that were authorized for each of these programs in 
1935 were developed on the basis of the readiness of the States to 
develop the programs at that time. 

Increases have taken place in 1939 and 1946 and again in 1950. 
Increases in the three different programs have not been at the same 
rate. Nor have the programs gone forward at the same rate. 

Therefore, we believe that it is appropriate that the amounts of 
money appropriated by the Congress should be specified for each of 
these three programs, and we hope that this will be done. 

It makes a better administratively working arrangment with the 
States if Congress makes it known in advance how much there will 
be for each program. It also gives the opportunity to the supporters 
of the three different programs to know exactly how much money is 
being appropriated by the Congress so that they can support the 
program at their own particular interest. 

Senator TaHyr. Do you have any other points you would like to 
highlight at this time? 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Dr. Exior. I have one other matter that is not referred to in the 
summary but was referred to in the earlier hearing that you had with 
the Department, namely, the fact that the juvenile delinquency 
problem has been increasing greatly. 

At that same time, the time of the last hearing, you will remember 
the Commissioner indicated to you that it was his intention to recom- 
mend to the Secretary that a revised estimate be submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget to’ increase the Children’s Bureau funds for 
work in this field of juvenile delinquency. 

I want you to know that the Secretary did send to the Bureau of 
the Budget a revised estimate for salaries and expenses of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau for 1955 that will provide for an increase of $165,000 
in this coming year for this purpose. 

This increase would allow the Bureau to establish a Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency within its central office. This Division would 
have the responsibility of advising States on overall planning for 
juvenile delinquency, on such matters as juvenile courts, probation 
services, police services for juveniles, detention, training schools, and 
special group work for these children. Also for training personnel. 

Senator Turn. What was the money? 

Dr. Exror. For 1955, $165,000. This would mean that in 1956 
there would be a larger request because it would be our intention to 
stagger throughout the year the recruitment and employment of the 
people who would come into the Bureau to undertake an expanded 
program in this particular field. 

It is obvious, I am sure, to you, that it would not be possible for 
the Bureau to employ a new staff on July 1 all at once. The em- 
ployment will have to be developed throughout the year, but it would 
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mean that at the beginning of 1956 the Bureau would have a program 
for serving the States, localities, and institutions that are concerned 
with this problem. 

That would amount to approximately $325,000 in 1956. 

Senator Toys. Thank you. 


BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


STATEMENTS OF JOSEPH E. BLOMGREN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 
BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS; JOHN W. TRAMBURG. 
COMMISSIONER, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION; ROY L. 
WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION; AND ROBERT W. BROWN, ASSISTANT BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 


FARE 
EXAMINATION OF FEDERAL CREDIT UNIONS 


Senator Tuyr. The next item is the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions. 

The Bureau is requesting no appropriation this year, having re- 
ceived statutory authority to charge fees sufficient to make the pro- 
gram self-sustaining. 

There was over the past year or so a number of credit unions in the 
Washington area, including one in Baltimore, which had difficulties 
arising from embezzlement by officials of the union. 

The public might wonder if the Federal jurisdiction of these unions 
is worth while in view of the fact that at least in the Baltimore case 
the withdrawals by the official took place over several years and were 
not discovered by the examination on the part of the Federal 
examiners. 

Is the examination by the Federal Credit Union Bureau as exhaus- 
tive a one as that performed by the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, or by the Federal Reserve System, or by the State bank 
examiners? Can you answer some of those questions? 

Mr. Buiomeren. I will try to do that. There is some limitation 
as to the extent to which we can examine Federal credit unions, 
primarily a limitation on their ability to pay for the examinations. 

[ think in the past there has been more criticism of too extensive 
and intensive an examination than there has been of any shortcomings 
of them. 

Now, there is a change in that view, I think, so that there is a greater 
acceptance for thorough, adequate examination than we have ever had 
before. 

I might say that we are constantly reexamining our examination 
procedures and during the past year a rather thorough survey was 
made of them because of these cases you mentioned. 

In fact, we arranged with the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the General Accounting Office to make a survey of our 
examination procedure in order that we might have an evaluation by 
persons outside of our own program. They did come through with a 
report on that. I think I can say that they thought the procedures 
were well conceived and adequate. 
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They did make some suggestions which have been carefully con- 
Others are still under 


sidered. Some of them have been adopted. 
consideration. 

From the standpoint of thoroughness, I believe it would be fair to 
say that the examination procedure of the Bureau is at least as 
thorough as these other examination programs you have mentioned. 

Senator Ture. Now, you make an examination of these credit 
unions, do you not? 

Mr. Biromeren. Yes. 

Senator Ture. You go over their records and you determine their 
accuracy, but are you examining those credit unions anywhere near on 
the same basis that a bank examiner will go through the records of a 


bank? 
Mr. BLomGREN. Yes. 
Senator Toye. Would they be State or National? 
Mr. BLomaGren. Yes. 


EMBEZZLEMENT BY CREDIT UNION OFFICIALS 


Senator Toyz. How in the world could someone get by, as they 
evidently did in the Washington area, including Baltimore? 

Mr. Biomeren. Mr. Chairman, you realize that the same things 
happen in banks and other financial institutions. Credit unions are 
no different in this respect. I think the record is at least as good as 
for other financial institutions over the years. 

Senator Tuyr. Of the credit unions as would be of banks. We 
occasionally do read someone had been manipulating the books of a 
bank for a number of years and finally was found, apprehended, and 
so forth. 

But you definitely feel that you will continue to make the investi- 
gations and that you are finding now a greater acceptance of a 
thorough investigation of the record of these credit unions? 

Mr. Bromeren. That is right. The organized movement is now 
more willing to have that done. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, as the credit unions have become 
more generally established, the people themselves involved, the depos- 
itor or the one that deposits his money there and the one that borrows, 
are more anxious to have the Federal Government check that to make 
certain that no unreasonable or unjust interest rates are charged and 
no account is manipulated in a manner that the man would have to 
be an accountant himself in order to make certain he was not liable 
to be discriminated agaist or overcharged or his funds misused or 
possibly placed in jeopardy by someone misusing his trust there. 

Mr. Biromeren, That is correct, and even more important than 
the member himself is the fact that efficials and the organized move- 
ment now are more willing to have that examination. 

Senator Taye. In other words, they are looking for you to come in 
there and to go through these records. They are no longer saying, 
“This 1s my business and the business of those of us who make the 
deposit to run it rather than the Federal Government interference’’? 

Mr. Buomeren. Generally that is true. 

Of course, we still have cases where they do resist adequate examina- 
tion. 
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EXAMINATION CHARGES 


Senator Toye. What do you charge? For instance, an examiner 
voes in @ credit union, what do you charge for the service as a day’s 
wage and expenses to be imposed as a charge against the Federal 
redit unions? 

Vir. BLomeren. There is a combination fee schedule. In order to 
vet the whole picture we have to mention all of it. There isa minimum 
charge of $25 per examination. 

Senator Tuy. $25 a day, or just for an examination? 

Mr. Biromeren. For an examination, regardless of how small the 
redit union is. 

Senator Tyr. Suppose it is a small union and a man can make a 
thorough examination in half a day, still the minimum is $25? 

Mr. Bromeren. That is correct. 

Senator Toyz. Now, how high a day’s wage does the examiner 
draw? 

Mr. Bromeren. Above $25. They have the choice of the least of 
two rates, 50 cents per hundred dollars of assets, or $56 per day. 

Senator Tuy. In other words, the examiner will draw up to $56 
a day, which includes subsistence. 

Mr. Btomeren. No, the examiner will not draw that much, but he 
will charge that much if that will amount to less than 50 cents per 
hundred dollars of assets. 

Now, actually, in cases where the charge is 50 cents per hundred 
dollars, that will be less than $56 per day. That will affect the smaller 
credit unions. 

Senator Toye. The examiners would work on regular monthly pay 
and travel expenses. 

Mr. Buromeren. That is right. 


EXAMINERS STATIONED GEOGRAPHICALLY 


Senator Tuyr. You have them stationed geographically out around 
the Nation? 

Mr. Biomeren. That is right. 

Senator Turn. So that they are not traveling any great distance. 
They are assigned to a certain region? 

Mr. Bromaren. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. They go out and they are regular, classified civil- 
service employees under a fixed wage and they are allowed travel 
expenses and their per diem. 

Mr. Bromeren. That is right. 

Senator Tarr. Then you impose the rate against the credit unions 
that is certain to bring you back in return sufficient funds to cover the 
necessary expenses of these auditors, or examiners? 

Mr. Biromeren. In total. 

Senator Taye. Well, that answers the questions Ihave. You have 
a further statement. Do you desire to read it. It is a very brief 
statement. 

Mr. Bromearen. Yes, if you are willing I would like to read it. 

Senator Toys. All right, you may proceed, if you desire. 

However, I think I have covered every phase of the questions I have 
in mind and that will appear in the committee report in its entirety. 


44672—54——_77 
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Mr. Biomeren. There is one change in here. We have some actual 
figures now that were estimated in there. I can give your clerk the 
copy of the actual figures. 

Senator Taye. All right, you can furnish for the record the actual 
figures. 

Mr. Biromeren. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF J. DEANE GANNON, DirEcTOR, BUREAU OF FEDERAL CREDIT 
UNIONS 


BUDGET ESTIMATE, 1955 


The Bureau of Federal Credit Unions is not requesting an appropriation of 
funds in fiscal year 1955. It is anticipated that fees collected from Federal 
credit unions will be sufficient to pay operating costs of the Bureau. In the 1954 
Appropriation Act, Congress authorized a loan of $250,000 to the Bureau to be 
repaid with interest over a 10-year period. The loan was for the purpose of 
increasing the Bureau’s working capital. Working capital is required because 
approximately 20 percent of the fees collected each year are paid on an annual 
basis and are not received until the latter half of the fiscal year. For this reason, 
monthly fee receipts are not sufficiently large to meet monthly operating costs 
incurred in the first part of the fiscal year. 

It is anticipated that the 10-year period permitted for repayment of the loan 
will enable the Bureau to collect enough in fees to create a working capital fund 
of its own. The first payment on the loan is due July 1, 1955, and will be made 
on that date. 

The activities of the Bureau are to (1) issue charters to groups that qualify, 
(2) make periodic financial and operational audits of Federal credit unions, and 
(3) give continuing supervision to Federal credit unions. 692 charters were 
granted in fiscal year 1953; during fiscal year 1954 and 1955 estimates are that 
825 and 791 charters will be granted respectively. On December 31, 1952, there 
were 5,925 Federal credit unions in operation; 6,578 were in operation on December 
31, 1953, and it is estimated that 7,302 will be operating on December 31, 1954. 
Membership in Federal credit unions, their assets, and loans to members have 
been increasing steadily over a period of years. Actual figures for December 31, 
1952, and for 1953, and estimates for 1954 are as follows: 


|Actual Dec. 31,/Actual Dec. 31,| Estimate Dec. 





\ 


| 1952 (fiscal | 1953 (fiscal | 31, 1954 (fiscal 
| year 1953) year 1954) year 1955) 
ars ti aa ane eminent iinet erat amen a nell dees te incldlcacs 
| 
Membership, number ‘. : 2, 853, 241 | 3, 255, 422 | 3, 711, 000 
Assets, amount ; | $662,408,869 | $854, 232,007 | $1, 050, 000, 000 
Loans, amount. _. us re $415, 062, 315 $573, 973, 529 | $630, 000, 000 





The principal activity of the Bureau is the examination of Federal credit 
unions. During calendar year 1953, approximately 93 percent of operating 
Federal credit unions were examined. During calendar years 1954 and 1955 it 
is estimated that 90 to 95 percent of credit unions will be examined. 


(The following letter was later received by the subcommittee from 
the Director of the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTION. AND WELFARE, 
SoctaL SEcuRITY ADMINISTRATION, 
BurEAvU oF FEDERAL CreEpIT UNIONs, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 28, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Ture, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Tuye: I regret that my attendance at the annual meeting of 
the Credit Union National Association in Madison, Wis., did not permit me the 
opportunity of appearing before you and your committee on May 17, 1954. 

I have reviewed the transcript of the testimony of Joseph E. Blomgren, 
Deputy Director, Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, and I hope that he answered 
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to vour satisfaction the specific questions raised I would like, however, to 
elaborate on several points discussed during the hearing. 

You will be interested to know that our examination of Federal credit unions 
constitutes & more comprehensive review than that given banks generally. 
This approach seems necessary and desirable since the majority of credit-union 
officers do not have the same degree of professional training as found in bank 
personnel \s a part of each examination at least 10 percent of the accounts 
are confirmed directly with the members. This practice is not generally followed 

y bank supervising agencies, 

Mr. Blomgren informed you that the representatives of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation and the General Accounting Office found that our exam- 
ination procedures and manuals of instruction to examiners are adequate and 
have similarity to comparable activities of bank supervisory agencies We have 
profited by this evaluation and are constantly revising our procedures in order 
to establish and maintain a high standard of examination for Federal credit 
unions 

Fidelity losses fall within two groups. The first group is where money or 
securities are stolen by an employee without any manipulation of the records, 
These losses are subject to immediate detection. The second group involves the 
suppression or manipulation of records. Losses of this character may extend 
over a longer period because they are difficult to detect. All supervising 
agencies must rely upon the effectiveness of internal controls and we along with 
the other agencies are issuing manuals and other information to make internal 
control more efficient as a supplement to our regular examination. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. DEANE GANNON, Director. 


Senator Tuyr. The next session will be tomorrow, Tuesday, at 
10 o’clock, in room F-82. 

Thank you all. 

(Thereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, Monday, May 17, 1954, the 
subcommittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 o’clock, Tuesday, May 18, 
1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 





TUESDAY, MAY 18, 1954 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 o’clock, pursuant to adjournment, 
in room F-82, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye, presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye and Dworshak. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
SALARIES AND ExpEeNseEs, Orrick OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF MRS. OVETA CULP HOBBY, SECRETARY, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, UNDER SECRETARY, 
PARKE M. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL, JAMES F. KELLY, DI- 
RECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, AND CHESTER B. LUND, 
ACTING DIRECTOR OF FIELD SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary: For expenses necessary for the 
Office of the Secretary, $1,150,000, together with not to exceed $171,000 to be 
transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate... .-_~- ‘ei $950, 000 $1, 150, 000 $1, 150, 000 
Transferred from 
“Promotion and further development of vocational edu- | 
cation, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to Public Law | 
286. _.. . 5 2, 200 | 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Insti- | 
tute, Public Health Service,’’ pursuant to Public Law | 
Bg deh ae dakalientoirenmacetnind bts = 1, 400 | 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. -_.__.. | 950, 000 1, 153, 600 1, 150, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources ___. | 143, 000 171, 000 | 171, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. - - “ 16, 020 126, 500 | 128, 000 
Total available for obligation... _...........-.--. | 1, 109, 020 1, 450, 100 | 1, 449, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_.._... .- ’ | —6, 780 |... | 
\aoo poeenecementietbetemneppeting lhectnntpeindetemmmmmmmmeemenanees 
Obligations incurred.....................- ied | 1, 102, 240 1, 450, 100 | 1, 449, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | } 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- ! | 
oe owki ‘ 4, 664 
“Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service’’ - 39, 902 
“Control of venereal diseases, Public Health Service’’_.. 33, 713 | 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Insti- 
tute, Public Health Service’’._...............- 15, 966 
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Amounts available for obligation—Continued 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 








—_———|—— — 
Compartive transfer from—Continued | 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute, | 
Public Health Service”’ $17, 481 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors | 
Insurance, Social Security Administration” L 8, 890 
“Consolidated working fund, Office of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, d Welfare’’ 7, 735 
“Consolidated working fund, Office of the Secretary of | 
Health, Education, and Welfare (trust)” 22, 666 
Total obligations 1, 253, 257 $1, 450, 100 $1, 449, 000 





Notr.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the Federal old-age and survivors 


irance trast fund pursuant to the Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priation Act, 1954 


Obligations by activities 


1954 estimate 1955 estimate Change 




















Description ey “ed | =a 
Posi- ‘ Posi- Posi- | 
tons Amount tions Amount tions Amount 
a et tte 
l. Exec ve direction and program coor | 
dir on 55 $374, 610 53 $397, 610 —2 +$18, 000 
2. Publications and reports 11 ‘ 11 54530 |... _. 
3. Administrative service 70 70 428, 125 | 
4. General services : 7. 92 92 568, 735 ool —19, 100 
Total obligations. ___- os 228 226 | 1,449, 000 —2 | —1, 100 
| 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 235 228 226 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__. 3 3 3 
Average number of all employees 209 211 211 
A verage salaries and grades | oe 
General schedule grades 
Average salary $5, 454 $5, 648 
Average grade GS-7.7 GS-8.0 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
A verage salary $2, 832 $2, 959 
Average grade Fs CPC-2.8 CPC-2.8 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $1, 066, 522 $1, 165, 561 | $1, 182, 161 
Other positions 14, 093 13, 945 13, 945 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__. 4, 156 4, 375 | 4, 375 
Total personal services 1, 084, 771 1, 183, 881 1, 200, 481 
02 Travel. 11, 871 17, 440 | 17, 440 
03 Transportation of things 1, 026 1, 000 1, 000 
04 Communication services 14, 3 17, 700 | 15, 500 
05 Rents and utility services. __ 2c¢0 200 
06 Printing and reproduction... 52. ; 78, 100 | 78, 100 
07 Other contractual services 38, 106, 850 | 90, 850 
Services performed by other agencies___- 13, 8, 000 | 8, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 20, 19, 100 | 19, 100 
09 Equipment. | 14, 516 | 16, 756 | 17, 256 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 26 5O 50 
15 Taxes and assessments | 1, 158 | 1,023 | 1,023 
Total obligations ; 1, 253, 257 1, 450, 100 | 1, 449, 000 
i 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Toyz. The first item today is “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of the Secretary,’’ for which we have an estimate amounting to 
51,321,000, of which $1,150,000 is a direct appropriation and $171,000 is 
to be derived by transfer from the old-age and survivors insurance 

ist fund. No increase is sought in either the direct appropriation 
or the transfer from OASI. 

You may proceed, Mrs. Hobby. 

Secretary Hoxssy. May I proceed with a delineation of the back- 
rround before we take up the items? 

Senator Toys. Whatever you desive. 

Secretary Hossy. The elevation of the Federal Security Agency to 
departmental status, with all it implies, has accented the importance 
of a fresh and thorough review of program, organization, and proce- 
lures. The number of important policies, programs, and adminis- 
trative matters to be reviewed during 1954 and 1955 is very great. 

In my earlier testimony before this committee, | described our ap- 
proach to the basic laws underlying the programs of the Department 
and the manner in which recommendations were developed to modern- 
ize and make more rational the many and various laws under which 
the Department operates. 1 needn’t go over this ground any further 
unless, of course, the committee wishes me to. Rather, | should like 
to concentrate upon the administrative responsibilities of the Office of 
the Secretary and the steps we are taking to improve the administra- 
tion of the Department. 

Soon after being appointed Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, it became very apparent to me that the Federal Security 
Agency, which preceded the Department, had been a loose confedera- 
tion of constituent bureaus with a minimum of coordinated manage- 
ment. While this was not surprising in view of the history of the 
Agency and its comparatively short life, it was obviously one of the 
main responsibilities of the new administration to convert this loose 
confederation into a genuine Department. 

[ should like to enumerate and describe briefly some of the steps 
which we have taken and some of the projects which we shall be 
pursuing vigorously during the coming year to move in the direction 
of this goal. I do not suggest that all the improvements can be ac- 
complished in 1 year, but I am confident that a good deal of progress 
can be made. 


CREATION OF DEPARTMENTAL COUNCIL 


One of the first steps we took toward improved coordination was 
the creation of a Departmental Council, consisting of the key officials 
in the Office of the Secretary and the heads of the constituent serv- 
ices—the Public Health Service, the Social Security Administration, 
the Office of Education, the Food and Drug Administration, the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, and St. Elizabeths Hospital. This Coun- 
cil brings together regularly the responsible officials of the Department 
to discuss problems of common concern, to make sure that each knows 
what the others are faced with, and to develop consistent policies 
throughout the Department. 
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An executive secretary and small staff have been assigned to the 
departmental council to: 

1. Bring together reports emanating from various parts of the 
Department in proper form for consideration by the council and the 
Secretary, with recommendations where appropriate. 

2. Develop the agenda for the meetings and the recording of policy 
and program decisions. 

3. Followup policies and other assignments decided upon at the 
meetings to see that they are carried out promptly and accurately. 

4. Handle the clearance of and be a central contact point for certain 
matters of common concern, such as: 

(a) International activities. 

(6) Foreign travel. 

(c) Contacts with the many private agencies which are constantly 
calling upon the Department for information and help of various 
kinds. 

5. A major undertaking of that staff during the past 6 months has 
been the development of graphic materials for the purpose of identi- 
fying and showing in a clear and simple way, the important facts 
and trends in respect to each of the programs of the Department. 
These charts have been of tremendous value to us in the presentation 
of facts, problems, and policy issues involved in the development of 
legislative recommendations. They will be of continuing value in the 
administration of our programs. Taken together, the departmental 
council and the chart program have done more to facilitate a fresh 
approach to the programs of the Department and to weld the con- 
stituent bureaus together into what is now the Department of Health, 
tducation, and Welfare than anything else could have done. This, 1 
think, has been a long step forward. 

Senator Tuyr. I shall insert in the record this table outlining the 
detail of personal services in the departmental council. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Secretariat of the departmental council (including a program analyst who werks both 
with the departmental council ana the Assistant Secretary for Program Analysis) 


Budgeted positions 











Position aeaaamie Pepceaa eee a 
Grade 1954 1955 

Secretary of departmental council ; GS-15_. $10, 800 $10, 800 
Program analyst siketilicines GS-15 10, 800 10, 800 
Administrative officer: ‘ igh tiated sinks GS-13 8, 360 8, 360 
Assistant to secretary of departmental council- . oe GS-12 7,040 7, 240 
Administrative assistant _- Gs-9 5, 060 5, 060 
Secretary _- slid pk ae oi ciabisiitiins Ss tadingint GS-7......- 4, 330 4, 330 
Administrative assistant secretary _- a4 : Gs-6__. > 3, 795 3, 920 
SS Re AR eee Leer, oh se ee | G84. .... 3,175 3,175 
Gross salaries... _. aa ne i pases 53, 360 53, 685 

Net amount required in 1954 due to delay in filling positions. + ott wctisin vee 35, 600 | .- 





ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Secretary Hospy. The fact that we have two very competent 
Assistant Secretaries is adding immeasurably to the integration of 
the Department. The Assistant Secretary for Federal-State Rela- 


tions is responsible for supervising the Office of Field Services, the 
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review and improvement of administration in the ‘Federal-State” 
programs, the coordination of defense responsibilities of the Depart- 
ment, and the liaison with the special institutions which come under 
the wing of the Department. These, and other special assignments, 
represent a tremendous group of responsibilities for the Assistant 
Secretary for Federal-State Relations. 

The Assistant Secretary for Program Analysis has responsibility for 
the basic analytical staff work needed to enable the Secretary to make 
wise program decisions. These include analysis of current programs 
as a basis for policy review and determination as to how they can be 
substantially improved; staff analysis required in connection with 
legislative recommendations; coordination of material for testimony 
on legislative recommendations; policy analysis and coordination of 
reports on bills before the Congress, in response to committee requests ; 
and miscellaneous other responsibilities including liaison with the 
Council of Economic Advisers and general supervision of the Com- 
mittee on Aging and Geriatrics. 

Both of these Assistant Secretaries are extremely heavily burdened. 
We are exploring the question as to whether it may be necessary to 
request additional funds to provide them adequate supporting staff. 

In the field of improving the general management functions of the 
Department, we have made substantial progress and we have charted 
a course which I am confident will lead to much more progress. I 
would like to mention six of these. 


SECURITY 


1. Security—Executive Order 10450, issued by the President a 
year ago, placed upon the Secretary of each Department the full 
responsibility for establishing and maintaining an effective security 
program. Prior to that time there had not been an effective security 
program in the Department, except in one constituent—the Public 
Health Service. Following the issuance of the Executive order, a 
centralized security office was established in the Office of the Secretary 
to assure that the security standards of that order were fully and 
uniformly enforced throughout the Department. 

There were, on the date of issuance of the Executive order—May 
28, 1953—554 old loyalty cases which had to be reviewed. In the 9 
months ending March 1, 1953, there were approximately 900 investiga- 
tions received in respect to sensitive positions and 2,600 in respect to 
nonsensitive positions. We are rapidly wiping out our backlog and 
approaching the desirable status of being reasonably current with our 
work. We now have, I am confident, a strong and effective Security 
Office. 

Senator Tuyr. This subcommittee requested and received certain 
information with respect to the operation of the Department Security 
Office and I shall place in the record at this point the report received. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpuUcATION, AND WELFARE SEcuRITY PROGRAM 


Executive Order 10450, effective May 28, 1953, placed the responsibility on the 
Secretary of the Department for establishing and maintaining an effective security 
program. In order to fulfill the responsibilities placed upon the Secretary by this 
Executive order, an Office of Internal Security was established in the Office of the 
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Secretary under the supervision and direction of the Director of Security who is 

responsible to the Secretary for the internal security of the Department. 

In order to carry out these responsibilities the Office of Internal Security was 
designated to develop all policies and procedures for internal security within the 
framework of applicable Federal statutes, Executive orders, rules and regulations; 
assure their application throughout the Department, serve as the focal point for 
the treatment of all matters pertaining to security; develop and initiate programs 
for the training and indoctrination of personnel in internal security; and to review 
and evaluate investigative reports received concerning Departmental personnel 
for the purpose of making appropriate recommendations to the Secretary. 

The regulations of the Department to be promulgated pursuant to Executive 
Order 10450 were submitted to the Justice Department on July 30, 1953, for 
approval. The approval of the Justice Department was not obtained until 
September 16, 1953, and the regulations were issued on September 24, 1953. 

1. Sensitive positions.—aA list of sensitive positions within the entire Depart- 
ment has been compiled and all occupants of such positions are required by the 
Executive order and the Department’s regulations to have a full field investiga- 
tion. These investigations are approximately 75 percent completed. 

2. Nonsensitive positions.—The Security Office receives all reports from the Civil 
Service Commission of applicants and appointees to nonsensitive positions for 
appropriate action. 

3. Loyalty cases —FExecutive Order 10450 requires that all full field investiga- 
tions conducted under the previous loyalty program be reviewed, and if necessary, 
readjudicated in accordance with the security standards established by Executive 
Order 10450. ‘This project is being given top priority in the Security Office. 

4. Physical and document security.—Instructions as to physical and document 
security have been issued for the guidance of departmental personnel at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in the field, and control points established throughout the 
Department through which all classified defense information must be channeled. 

5. Security clearances.—Security clearances previously granted for access to 
classified security information have been reviewed and where granted on an 
inadequate basis have been canceled. New and adequate standards have been 
established. 

6. Files-and-records system.—A files-and-records system, including a cross- 
reference index, has been established in the Security Office, and it is the central 
repository for all matters pertaining to security throughout the entire Department. 

7. Security hearing boards.—The Director of Security is responsible for the 
preparation of charges to be presented to the security hearing boards and must 
furnish guidance and advice to such boards. 

8. Security statistics —The maintenance of security statistics has been a major 
problem in the Security Office. Since the effective date of the order, the Depart- 
ment has notified the Civil Service Commission of action taken on each security 
investigation received from the CSC. This notification is submitted on a form 
supplied by the CSC with each of its investigations. In October 1953 the CSC 
requested additional statistics which were furnished to the CSC with the request 
that guidance be furnished as to the manner in which future statistics should be 
maintained. In December 1953 the CSC furnished a standard form as to the 
manner in which security statistics should be recorded. This Department is 
now maintaining its statistics in accordance with this form. 

Approximately $185,000 will be required to operate this office during 1954. 
Funds are received by reimbursement from the constitutent organizations, pay- 
able to the working fund of the Office of the Secretary. 

A careful analysis of the workload of the Security Office during February 1954, 
including a resurvey of the number of sensitive positions in the Department, 
indicated the necessity for a more equitable distributon of the total charges 
among the constitutents. 

The cost distribution generally is as follows: 

50 percent of total cost is based on number of sensitive positions in Department. 

30 percent of total cost is based on total number of employees involved. 

20 percent of total cost is based on total number of Executive Order 9835 loyalty 
cases in Department to be reexamined under the standards of Executive Order 
10450. 

In addition, certain specific charges were made to the Public Health Service to 

cover special activities not related to other units of the Department, and a specific 

charge is made to the Office of the Secretary to cover the cost of the Office of the 

Director of Security. 
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— 


This Office is engaged in a serious effort to complete the review of Executive 
Order 9835 cases by the end of the fiscal year, which is also the deadline by which 
investigations of persons in sensitive positions must have been completed and 
reviewed. 

Evaluators who normally handle the approximately 400 new cases per month 
received from the CSC and FBI have been assigned to the handling of Exectuive 
Order 9835 lovalty ca resulting in a backlog of new cases pending in this office. 
At present there is a backlog of 1,110 new cases other than Executive Order 9835 
pending review and evaluation. The backlog will necessarily increase steadily so 

iat when the end of the fiscal vear is reached, whether or not the review of Execu- 
ive Order 9835 cases has been completed, this office will be faced with a very 
heavy backlog of work. Efforts are being made to place the work of this office 
on a current basis, but all security offices in Government are presently facing the 
same or similar problems, and there is a serious shortage of qualified personnel. 

Personnel in the Office of Internal Security perform duties as follows: 

1. Seven evaluators and two unit chiefs are normally concerned with evaluation 

lata and reports supplied to this office by CSC and FBI. Em- 
is group normally handle the current cases, but in order to expe- 








yf in ative ¢ 
ployees from th 
dite the handling of the Executive Order 9835 cases, these employees have been 
assigned to the Executive Order 9835 work 

2. Two loyalty officers are concerned with the evaluation under the standards 
of Executive Order 10450 of cases previously investigated under Executive Order 
9835. (Other personnel are presently assisting in this project in order to com- 
plete the work by July 1, 1954.) 

3}. A physical security officer and an assistant physical security officer are con- 
cerned exclusively with physical and document security problems 

1. Two liaison officers carry on the normal exchange of information with other 
Government security organizations, and 3 persons are employed in conducting 
record checks, 1 of whom also compiles statistics concerning the security program. 

5. The stenographic and clerical staff consists of 15 persons, 

6. Recently the services of two persons were secured on a reimbursable basis 
from the Civil Service Commission. Both these persons have been assigned to 
evaluation of current and backlog cases other than Executive Order 9835. 


Cost distribution by constituent organization for centralized security program, 1954 


Total re- 


Constituent vised cost 
Public Health Service oe a eee " $98, 000 
Office of the Commissioner, Social Security Administration - - - - -- 1, 600 


Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance____.___-_- db cine) >) i, BO 
Bureau of Public Assistance_._..._..........._-_--- ek 2, 600 


Children’s Bureau : b , ? ase 1, 600 
Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. .____--- ats dia Muidindiie ore 400 
Office of Education_-___-_- be , sui Gaebie at 11, 500 
Food and Drug Administration et Dake a ae 7, 600 


Office of Vocational Rehabilitation __- 4 (hiesouk wily ai 1, 100 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital__-_ chi whba babes, ciabbat _ ok a 4, 400 
Office of Field Services - i ahs ia os ‘ 3, 900 
Office of the General Counsel_ _ _ --- Gide. alethdth. o te ea . 1, 200 


(ace of thé Secretary. i565. Ws silica eh hod cares . ia 25, 300 
Total... .. va thts ~ avod bandas ee iiawee spreads dixé 185, 000 
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Office of Internal Security staffing as of Mar. 8, 1954 




















Grade Number Title 
G8-36. ......... 1 | Director of Security - . nd 
Ct cneticens 1 | Deputy Director of Security __ eimai 
G8-13 1 | Chief, Personne] Security, PHS Unit__- ‘ 
G8-13 1 | Chief, Personne) Security, ens © Unit.- < 8, 560 
GS-12... _- 2 Loyalty officer. _. ~~ a iid cere sini. wane 14, 080 
GS-12 1 | Physical Security ee een ae eer eae 7,040 
GS-12 1 | Assistant Chief, Personnel Security, PHO Unit... 0... 35 03, 7,240 
G8-12 1 | Assistant Chief, Personnel Security, departmental] Unit.._...__. 7,040 
G8-11_.......-. 4 eR ee 24, 760 
GS-9... ... 2 | Investigator, general. _.._- soca Sp aldgevemeiieadete asttiiae 1 10, 120 
G8-9__.- 1 | Security examiner-_-___........_-- GES Sainbdenadthapeopehanneniee 5, 060 
G8-9....... Oi re GN a. dick cckk ss doin Acta Ll. Rhea 5, 060 
GS-9 ; 2 | Security Liaison officer.......................- 10, 370 
GS-9 - 1 Preliminary istics neue tenionaipintn tee ‘ 5, 060 
i ae ES eB. S* F tet e sc ME woe o. nonc ccna dea wacbesUloscugsaatdooee 4, 705 
GGG 2th 1 | Administrative assistant - bcticliestiledniieien ae el 4, 955 
GB ie cil sound DOT si ciretiss dite atiliinae > on Smnitierdedan tab tiadeeniis vised 4, 205 
GS-5... I ie ae eee ee Ee eee 11, 230 
GS8-6__..- OP ORRS oo ee tee ses Joe SLRS 4, 160 
GS+___.. 5 | Clerk-stenographer-___- Skink debiak~ eeuns Gubhsbieiets daikse 16, 675 
GS8-4_.... 2 Clerk-typist_. siete cian ercinniatiiits ania 6, 990 
GS-4. _... 1 | Clerk, dic tating ‘machine | operator. teh cealain diet mares coe stuniltwabutel 3, 255 
35 DO. Cie A hh ide ods tibbc ties dabei 189, 615 





‘ On reimbursable detail from Civil Service Catinnaten. 


SECURITY OFFICE WORKLOAD AS OF MARCH 1, 1954 


Executive Order 10450 was effective May 28, 1953, and from that date until 
January 1, 1954, this Offiee received approximately 2 ,000 nonsensitive position 
cases for determination and received approximately 765 sensitive-position cases. 

During calendar year 1964, this Office has been receiving nonsensitive investiga- 
tions at the rate of about 300 per month, and sensitive investigations at the rate 
of about 75 per month. 

There are presently pending review in this Office approximately 950 nonsensitive 
and 140 sensitive investigations. 

The list of sensitive positions within the entire Department totals approximately 
980 at present, and the investigations regarding the occupants of these positions 
have been given a high priority. Every effort is being made to complete this 
project by July 1, 1954, as to present occupants of sensitive positions. Addi- 
tional positions are being added to the sensitive position list, which necessitates 
additional full field investigations. It is estimated that approximately 355 full 
field investigations will be required of departmental personnel during fiscal year 
1955. 

Executive Order 10450 requires that all full field investigations conducted 
under the previous loyalty program be reviewed, and, if necessary, readjudicated, 
in accordance with the security standards established by Executive Order 10450. 
This project is being given top priority in the Security Office. 

A review of the full field investigations conducted under Executive Order 9835 
disclosed that as of May 28, 1953, approximately 554 employees who were the 
subjects of such cases were then on the rolls of this Department. 

As of March 1, 1954, there were 260 loyalty cases previously investigated under 
Executive Order 9835 pending security determination under Executive Order 
10450. Many of such remaining cases are complex matters requiring detailed 
consideration and exacting evaluation. 

In those cases in which the employee is suspended, it is the responsibility of 
the Security Office to schedule and arrange for the detailed hearing procedure 
under the security order. These matters require extended preparation and in 
many instances the hearing will be lengthy and detailed. 

In addition to the above-mentioned employee cases, this office handles yearly 
approximately 750 national agency checks regarding individuals not covered by 
I-xecutive Order 10450. These national agency checks are not referred to the 
Civil Service Commission for handling, but are actually carried out by security 
office personnel because of the nonemployee status of the individuals. 

This office conducts approximately 20 preappointment national agency checks 
per month on persons who are being cousbdeved tor appointment. 

A study made in August 1953 indicated that the cost of operating the security 
program on a decentralized basis was approximately 25 percent over the cost of 
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operating a centralized office. The 1954 revised cost as estimated in March 1954 
is $185,000. Under a decentralized security program, it is estimated that the 
annual cost would be approximately $230,000. 


Security Office workload as of Mar, 1, 1954 


Sensitive Nonsensitive 





nvestigat s 
Investigation position sitio 
| 
From May 28, 1953, to Jan. 1, 1954, received for determination 765 2, 000 
January and February 1954, received approximately 1 150 2 600 
Total received 915 | 2, 600 
Cases pending review on Maren 1, 1954 140 ¥50 


Old loyalty cases to be reviewed Number of 


cases 
} 
As of May 28, 1953, on rolls of Department. 554 
Pending eases as of Mar. |, 1954 60 
National agency checks on trainees and research fellows (not employees), per year | 750 
Preappointment national agency checks on persons being considered for employment, per 
240 


year 


Currently receiving at rate of 75 a month 
2 Currently receiving at rate of 300 a month. 


Note,—Estimated cust of operating decentralized program, $230,000 
DEPARTMENT STAFF MANUAL SYSTEM 


Secretary Hopsy. 2. We are developing, as rapidly as our limited 
staff permits, a series of departmentwide manuals for the purpose of 
bringing cohesion into the work of the Department. The need for 
such manuals becomes particularly apparent in our consolidated 
regional offices, where the various representatives of the constituents 
are all brought together in close proximity to one another. 

If each of the constituents prepares different instructions, and if 
each of these representatives has to follow different instructions, con- 
fusion and inefficiency are bound to result. There is every reason 
why a substantial number of operating procedures can and should be 
standardized throughout the Department, thereby adding to effi- 
ciency and economy. We have 20 manuals scheduled for develop- 
ment covering such fields as organization and functions, budget, 
property management, administrative accounting, and so forth. 

Two of these are now complete and work is nearing completion on 
a third. The two which are complete are payroll and communications 
style. I brought along a sample copy so that you might see the format 
and see how we are approaching this project. I regard this as one 
of the most important ways of improving the general management 
efficiency of the Department. 


IMPROVED ACCOUNTING AND AUDITING 


3. The General Accounting Office has been conducting a joint survey 
with the Department of the accounting, reporting, and auditing sys- 
tems of the Department and their deficiencies. Among their recom- 
mendations are the following: 

(a) Establish an adequate accounting and procedures staff in the 
Office of the Secretary to provide a unified system of accounting for 
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the entire Department, including the establishment of basic accounting 
policies; 

(6) Strengthen financial reporting; 

(c) Establish an adequate program of internal audit; 

(d) Centralize headquarters accounting operations in the Office of 
the Secretary; and 

(ec) Decentralize accounting authority to the field. 

The Department has given very careful consideration to these 
recommendations and believes that the first three of these recom- 
mendations should be put into effect in the immediate future. After 
these three important recommendations are put into effect, we will be 
better able to evaluate the applicability of the other recommendations 
made by the General Accounting Office. We are definitely on the 
road toward the improvement and strengthening of these functions. 


PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 


4. Two years ago the General Services Administration, the General 
Accounting Office and our Department undertook a survey of the 
property management and property accounting activities of the 
Department in order to determine whether they were adequately 
handled, and if not, what steps needed to be taken in order to overcome 
the deficiencies. These joint surveys and the reports have recently 
been completed and the necessary corrective steps identified. 

The corrective steps included centralizing within the Office of Ad- 
ministration of the Office of the Secretary responsibility for establish- 
ing the basic policies and procedures governing property management 
and property accounting throughout the Department, and appropriate 
follow-up to see that the policies and procedures are properly carried 
out throughout the Department. As in the case of accounting sys- 
tems, we are taking steps to put these recommendations into effect. 


INTERNAL REPORTING 


5. To assure adequate consideration of important program trends 
and emerging problems, we are developing a new internal reporting 
system for the Department. It will involve a concerted and cooper- 
ative effort on the part of the staffs of the Office of the Secretary and 
the constituents to identify and evaluate what is now a mass of pro- 
gram data and convert primarily into graphic form the essential in- 
formation needed to keep abreast of important trends, problems, and 
achievements. We believe this will strengthen materially the essen- 
tial function of self-evaluation which is such an important factor in 
improved management. 


STRENGTHENED OFFICE OF PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS 


6. This office is responsible, as a staff function to the Secretary, 
for supervision of the Department’s publications and imformation 
activities, which have their basis in statutory requirements. Broadly, 
these responsibilities call for the collection and dissemination of 
professional, scientific, and technical data in health, education, and 
welfare. 

To fulfill these obligations, many of them vested specifically in 
the Secretary, this office reviews and clears publications and other 
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information materials; prepares certain corresponde ‘nce; produces 
materials requiring editorial services, such as the annual report; and 
naintains a service to answer press inquiries 

The extent of the Secretary’s responsibilities in this field is demon- 
strated, for example, by the fact that in calendar year 1953 approxi- 
mately $460,000 was spent by the Department to print 9 periodicals 
and 167 single-issue publications. 

To make more effective and economical the Department’s activities 
in this field, certain adjustments and a modest expansion of staff are 
being made. The constituents have agreed that the services of the 
office are essential to their operations, and that its financing can—and 
should—be shared by them. 

In the absence of appropriations for this purpose in the Office of the 
Secretary, it is our feeling that it should be so financed. We are 
therefore, moving to provide this much needed service within the 
Department, and thereby strengthen the Secretary’s supervision of 
these activities. 


PROBLEM OF ¥YINANCING CENTRALIZED SERVICES 


This brings me to a problem with which we have been concerned, 
and which I should like to discuss briefly with your committee. This 
has to do with the method of financing various services which can be 
more economically performed centrally than on a decentralized basis 
services which are essential both to constituents and to the Office of 
the Secretary if good management is to be achieved. 

When such functions are performed in the Office of the Secretary, 
should the budgeting for these services be included in the budget 
for the constituents or for the Office of the Secretary? There are 
persuasive arguments on both sides. 

During the past year we have pursued the policy, with the agree- 
ment of the constituents, of sharing, among all parts of the Depart- 
ment, the cost of many of these services. Each of the various con- 
stituents and the Office of the Secretary contribute an amount which 
represents its relative share of the total cost, based on a carefully 
considered workload formula in each case. 

Under the circumstances which we faced, this seemed to be the 
only way we could achieve efficient results promptly. We are not 
sure this is the best long-run course to follow. Consequently, we are 
about to engage a very able consultant to work with the four parties 
principally concerned—the two Appropriations Committees, the 
Bureau of the Budget and ourselves, to try to work out, in connection 
with the 1956 budget which we are about to start preparing, the 
most sensible and logical method of financing these activities. 

This will not be his only responsibility; he will be concerned with 
the whole pattern of appropriations of our Department. This will, 
however, be an important and one of the first of the problems he will 
tackle. 

WORKING CAPITAL FUND 


In this connection, we have asked, in the budget which is before you, 
for broadened language for the working capital fund, so as to permit 
us to use that fund to finance other services than reproduction, 
tabulating, and purchase and supply activities. For example, we 
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should like to use it for mail and messenger services, shipping and 
receiving services, moving and general labor. 

Also, for so long as such activities as the consolidated Security 
Office, the staff and charts of the Departmental Council, and certain 
of the services of the Office of Publications and Reports are financed by 
payments from the various appropriation accounts which benefit 
from the services, it would seem to be better accounting practice to 
use the working capital fund for this purpose if the language were 
broad enough to permit it. It is for these reasons that we urge the 
adoption of the recommended language for the working capital fund. 


MANAGEMENT STUDIES 


The Bureau of the Budget has recently approved a request of the 
Department for $45,000 to carry out a general survey of the adminis- 
trative and management services of the Department. This will 
involve a general evaluation as to the manner in which budget and 
finance, personnel, general services, administrative planning, library 
services, and so forth, should be carried on to contribute to improved 
management in the Department. 

We anticipate that as a result of this general survey, in addition to 
the management improvement projects set forth above, additional 
areas involving more effective and efficient use of staff and manage- 
ment resources will be developed. 





SPECIAL OPERATING STUDIES 
There are several other studies which we are committed to make as 
soon as the problem of how to finance them has been solved. Fore- 
most among these is a study of the program and the administration 
of the Food and Drug Administration. This is the one major func- 
tion within the Department to which sufficient attention has not been 
given to determine whether the organization, the procedures and the 
scope of the work of the organization is most suitably adapted to dis- 
charging their basic responsibilities. Other problems toward which 
studies need to be directed are the future of Freedmen’s Hospital; 
the program and building needs of Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf; and the appropriate number organization and scope of respon- 
sibility of the Department’s regional offices. 


IMPORTANCE 





OF TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


In conclusion, I should like to say that the appropriation for the 
Office of the Secretary is in our opinion a very conservative one. It 
is my strong nebaeiial belief that we could have made substantially 
greater progress in the past year if we had had either more funds in this 
appropriation or the authority to add a modest sum from the other 
salaries and expense appropriations of the Department. 

For this reason, primarily, we have again asked for the authority to 
make transfers of up to 5 percent of the amount of any appropriation, 
but no appropriation may be increased by more than 5 percent. 

If this proviso were in effect it would mean, so far as the Office of 
the Secretary is so concerned, that the appropriation could be increased 
by not more than $57,500 if there were necessity for so doing. This 
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degree of flexibility would, I believe, add measurably to the overall 
effectiveness of the Office of the Secretary. 

It is impossible to foresee a year or more in advance all the con- 
tingencies and pressing projects which may arise which require the 
expenditure of relatively small sums of money beyond the funds set 
forth in the budget at the time it was prepared. Nor does it seem to 
be in the public interest to defer for many months or perhaps a year 
the necessary action after the need for it is identified. If no flexibility 
is permitted and we have to use the budget and appropriation process 
in every instance to obtain additional funds, even when the funds may 
be available elsewhere in the Department, such delay is likely to 
result. For hens reasons, I believe that it would be very definitely 
in the public interest if the transfer provision contained in the budget 
were to be approved. 

Although there are separate appropriations involved for the Office 
of General Counsel, the Office of Field Services, and Surplus Property, 
| should like to say a brief word about each. 


LEGAL SERVICES 


No Department can operate with assurance and promptness unless 
it has an adequate legal staff. The Office of the General Counsel is 
definitely understaffed. During 1954 the departmental staff is oper- 
ating with 44 attorney positions to provide all legal services required 
in Washington and Baltimore as against 73 in 1951, 63 in 1952, and 
58 in 1953. 

I am in daily touch with the work of this office. I know from 
personal experience that although many of the lawyers consistently 
work overtime and on weekends, they cannot meet the demands put 
upon them by my office and the various constituents. In conse- 
quence, the Department has asked for a very modest increase of 
$50,000 to permit the addition of nine young attorneys to the staff 
of the General Counsel. 

Our General Counsel, Mr. Banta, will elaborate on this matter 
when that appropriation is under discussion. But I want to add 
this special word of advance emphasis to this need. 


AUDIT BACKLOG 


In the Office of Field Services appropriations we are asking for 
16 more auditors in the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits, involving a 
net increase of $93,200, to help us clear away the serious backlog 
which has plagued us and has been increasing. The backlog on July 
1, 1952, represented 20 man-years of work; by July 1, 1953, it had 
increased to 37 man-years, and by July 1 of this year it will have 
reached 53 man-years of work. We eain do not have sufficient 
staff to meet the load. 

Auditing is, of course, one of the important tools of management. 
An understaffed auditing service, particularly one dealing with State 
agencies, is a matter for real concern. This is a matter which clearly 
requires and deserves the additional funds to permit us to wipe out 
the backlog and become current in our audit operations. 


44672—54 78 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Finally, in respect to surplus property disposal, the staff is so 
limited that it cannot adequately discharge all of its responsibilities 
under the law. The function which particularly needs strengthening 
is the compliance program. Whenever property which has been made 
available for health and education purposes is no longer used for 
such purposes, the Government should recapture or obtain reimburse- 
ment for such property. There is every indication that if the addi- 
tional funds amounting to $195,000 requested for this program are 
appropriated, the Department can not only more fully discharge its 
egal responsibilities, but can also return within the same fiscal year 
several times the cost of the additional personnel and expenses to 
the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Larmon and Mr. Lund will testify on these last two items at 
the appropriate time. 

CONCLUSION 


In the last year, Mr. Chairman, I think we have made considerable 
progress toward converting a loose agency into an integrated depart- 
ment. Much remains to be done, but we have chartered our course 
and are moving steadily in the direction of our goals. If we make as 
much progress in the coming year as we have in the past year, I 
think we shall be able to take real pride in our accomplishments. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to present this statement, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


What is in the surplus property? What does surplus property 
mostly comprise of? 

Secretary Hopsy. I think Mr. Lund can give you a more specific 
answer for the record, if he may speak on that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Toye. Yes; Mr. Lund. 

Mr. Lunp. The question was, ‘What is involved in the amount of 
money?” 

Senator Tuyr. That is right; in the surplus property. 

Mr. Lunp. From $255,000, the appropriation this year requested 
is $450,000. 

Senator Tuy. Yes; but what surplus properties are there? How 
do you come into possession of surplus properties? 

Mr. Lunp. This surplus property comes to the Department in 
several ways. The surpluses uf the Army, Navy, Air Force, and all 
Departments of Government, are declared excess to the General 
Services Administration. 

Senator Toye. Yes. 

Mr. Lunp. After they have circulated to the departments to see 
whether or not there is use by the other departments, and there being 
none, that property is declared to us for distribution through the State 
agencies for use by health and school institutions. 

Senator Tuyn. That is what it is? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ture. It could be a typewriter; or it could be a desk; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Hoxnsy. It could be an airplane, Senator. 

Mr. Lunp. Any nonserviceable item. 

Senator Tuy. Well, then, | ask—as the Secretary says, it could 
be an airplane. How would you come into possession of an airplane? 

Mr. Lunp. Airplanes, we have come into possession of in this man- 
ner, The armed services declare excess, when a plane becomes obso- 
ete or when it is excess to their needs, they go through the same routine. 
it has been placed on the excess list of the services, then it goes to the 
GSA. There not being a use for it in Government, and there being 
an educational institution that can use it in a university or college, 
or some place throughout the United States, we are given the plane 
for assignment to the given institution to assist in the development 
of aeronautical and other programs of education. 

Senator Ture. That is what I wanted the record to show, how you 
could come into possession of that plane, or any other surplus property, 
which would go back through your channels and then to the educa- 
tional institutions, and what disposition is made of them, whether it 
be by the Health, Education and Welfare Department, or otherwise. 

Secretary Hossy. A good example, | think, Mr. Chairman, would 
be what happened this last year. I have forgotten the date. But, 
it was in connection with the Public Health Service hospitals which 
we closed. ‘To be sure that the communities had an opportunity, if 
they could take over these hospitals and operate them—either the 
pines or the local communities—and there is a well-defined procedure 
by the General Services Administration where we try to make them 
available to the States and other communities, property that they 
may use. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, thank you. 


SALARIES AND Exprenses, Orrice or FreLtp SERVICES 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Services: For expenses necessary for the 
Office of Field Services, [$1,835,000] $1,935,000, together with not to exceed 
$375,000 to be transferred from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $1, 835, 000 $1, 835, 000 $1, 935, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of 
vocational education, Office of Education’’ pursuant to 
Public Law 286 6, 800 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate _ - - 1, 835, 000 1, 841, 800 1, 935, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources-_- 375, 000 | 375, 000 375, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 6, 858 
Total available for obligation 2, 216, 858 2, 216, 800 2, 310, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings | — 13, 334 | 
Obligations incurred “it 2, 203, 524 2, 216, 800 | 2, 310, 000 


Nore.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources shown above are pursuant to the Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1954. 
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Obligations by activities } 4 
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| 1954estimate | 1955 estimate Change 
lene penne eeenelen — | z 
Description | A 
osi- | Posi- | Posi- 7 
| tions | Amount | sions | Amount | tions | Amount 





Field services 305 | $1,351,770 | 298 | $1,344, 970 | 











} —7 — $6, Six 
Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits | 108 | 725, 258 | 124 825, 258 +16 +100, 
Division of State Merit Systems !_____ | 28 | 181, 522 | 27 | 181, 522 | =I}. 
Total gross obligations | 441 2, 258, 550 449 2, 351, 750 +8 +93, 21 
Less transfer from Department of Labor | | | 
for merit system services. —7| 41,750 —7 | =—41, 750 | . ‘ 
Total obligations... _. | 434 | 2 216,800) 442 | 2,310,000) +8] +03, 20 





1 Includes $41,750 from the Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor, (transferred to work 
ing fund, Office of the Secretary), to cover the cost of merit system services for that Bureau, under an agre: 
ment made in 1949 between the Department of Labor and the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the interests of economy and to avoid duplication of contacts with State agencies. The Depart 
ment of Labor estimates for 1955 provide for transfer of this amount. 









Obligations by objects 











Object classification 














































Total number of permanent —— ecemsnesesnaccrceces | 437 | 434 442 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.........__.___- bod Be hedsdddbeod eS 
Average number of all employees... ._.___. écunggapentl | 416 | 412 | 418 
a | = = 
Average salaries and grades: 
Genera) schedule grades: | 
REL Ss «6 idéco <ctdecddddiasisisls Mid sal $4, 737 | $4, 815 $4, 863 
Average grade__.__- Sevatundnnet«e GS-6.5 | 





G8-4.5 
01 Personal services: ; 




















Permanent positions Joa. -.-----| $1,961,983 | $1, 956, 002 $2,033, 25 
Other positions _ - 4 sibel Mc ammabisecbel 0900 1.<.-55.hibalee dbl se de 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base..._...___. -| 7, 575 | 7, 562 7, 860 
Payment above basic rates...._._- 2, 603 | 2, 603 2, 603 
Total personal services... _. pte cathe 1, 979, 046 1, 966, 167 2,043, 717 
02 Travel. — - “ pinche } 84, 282 102,039 117,039 
03 Transportation of things ~ . on 2, 389 1,350 1, 350 
04 Communication services .| 70, 720 | 81, 204 $2, 154 
05 Rents and utility services... _- onnitemla te odnainin 2,113 | 2,054 2,054 
06 Printing and reproduction ; 4 peceeie’ 12, 000 | 12, 500 12, 500 
07 Other contractual services....<.......__.___- sine 14, 052 12, 336 12, 036 
08 Supplies and materials...........- » edb ~ shbeee nbiire see 31, 688 32, 400 32, 400 
09 Equipment... sc aildiiee 5,974 | 6, 600 | 6, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities._. pom atmeuitiiie 305 |. 1 Bineiin Miia MS nk kh, 
15 Taxes and assessments_____- oe 955 | 150 150 
RS II aan. recent nt ginab usd eithd ~<a 2, 203, 524 | 












2, 216, 800 2, 310, 000 





INCREASE IN 






ESTIMATE 







The next item is ‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Services” 
for which we have an estimate amounting to $2,310,000, of which 
$1,935,000 is a direct appropriation request and $375,000 is to be 
derived from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. ‘The 
request for the direct appropriation is an increase of $100,000 over 
the current year’s appropriation, and is requested for the purpose of 
adding additional auditors in the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits. 

Now that is what you, Mrs. Secretary, made mention of in your 
statement? 

Secretary Hossy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Toyz, That is what you need, because you cannot keep 
current with the audit and unless you can maintain your current 
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\udit, you are not completely informed as to what the situation may be, 
for whach you are responsible. 
hange Secretary Hoppy. And neither is the Government adequately 
protected. 
Amour Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, may I add that this is a very impor- 
tant function to the States; it is very important that the audits be 
al made as soon as possible, because otherwise naturally some friction 
+ 10 results if the audits are 2 or 3 years old. 
fay I ask, Mr. Chair hether you wish this statement read 
May 1 ask, Mr. Chairman, whether you wish this statement reac 
7 1 submitted for the record, the extended statement? 
Senator Tuys. Mr. Larmon, that is entirely up to you. Handle 
+93 it in whatever manner you wish to handle it. If you desire to high- 
cht it, why then this will be made a part of the record and then you 
ed to w may speak to it and highlight whatever pertinent points you would 
er an agr . . . ‘ 
ation, ar like to emphasize. 
he Depa i e . . or 
7 Mr. Larmon. Yes, sir. If 1 may, I will submit it for the record. 
Senator Taye. That will be done. 
The statement referred to follows:) 
55 estima STATEMENT RELATIVE TO OFFICE OF FIELD Services oF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
. ALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE BY CHEstTER B. Lunn, Actinc DirREcTOR 
#42 Vir. Chairman and members of the committee, this general statement pertains 
i. the operation of the Office of Field Services of the Department of Health, 
a i:dueation, and Welfare. The Office was established by congressional directive 
uly 1948, with responsibility for the general organization, integration, and 
$4. 9) aluation of all field activities, and to assist in the administration of regional 
Gs es. In 1952 the Office was expanded to include the Division of Grant-in-Aid 
as \udits, the Division of State Merit Systems, and the Division of Surplus Property 
$2,033, 254 zation, which functions are performed primarily through the regional offices. 
Lig The departmental office operates with a staff of 18 for the Division of Field 
oe Services. It functions to insure uniform application of Department policy in the 
a field and to promote organizational and operating efficiency among the twenty-odd 
2,043, 717 ld programs. It has major responsibility for the general supervision and direc- 
— 9 tion of the personnel, supply, mail, files, payroll and related fiscal, space, communi- 
82 154 ations, and other business management services for all of the divisions under its 
2.0 eration. It develops, issues, and reviews all instructions to field establishments 
- x roughout the country. It conducts special studies on management activities 
80’ 4 und maintains staffing controls for the regions and for the divisions under its 
6, Ox pervision at the departmental level. 
The Department’s regional offices were also established in July of 1948 by the 
Z ime directive. At that time separate regional organizations were maintained by 
2, 310, 00 e Social Security Administration, the Public Health Service, Children’s Bureau, 
iployment Service, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, comprising a 
tal of more than 40 offices, each with its own management and service organiza 
mn, and without operating connection with one another. The House committee 
eport (April 27, 1948) on the 1949 supplemental appropriation bill contained the 
5 statement that ‘there is absolutely no justifiable basis for each major bureau or 
ices segment of the Federal Security Agency with field activities maintaining separate 
Which regional offices and staffs independent of each other. A single set of regional 
to be ‘fices functioning for the entire Federal Security Agency is certainly feasible, 
The logical, and more economical than having numerous regional offices under the 
os several independent bureaus.” 
over My best judgment is that the objective of the Congress in directing this con- 
se of solidation have been attained in a large measure. Members of the committee will 
its. emember, no doubt, that the Bureau of the Budget approved an increase for 
vour regional office operations in 1954. The committee suggested, however, that we 
. ontinue for another year without an increase. We began the new fiscal year 


mmitted to accomplishing as many as possible major objectives within the 

amount appropriated. Soon after the beginning of the year, however, we were 

keep faced with some verv difficult alternatives. One of these was the necessitv for 
allotting to the Grant-in-Aid Audit Division at least $18,000, $14,500 of which was 


Trent . . ° : Sm & : 
, for travel for auditors in the several States and counties and $3,500 for reclassifica- 
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tion of auditors in the States in accordance with civil-service standards. , Another 
item faced bv the Division was $6,800 for venaltv mail; still another was $4,900 
for the security vrocram under Exeenutive Order 101450. All items considered. we 
were confronted with an outlay of anoroximately $40,000 for items which might 
be termed mandatory, at least vitally essential, over and above the amount 
apnronpriated for 1954 

It appeared that the only way this amount of money could be found was to 
close one of the regional offices. After a great deal of analysis of the problem from 
every angle, it was determined to close the Cleveland, Ohio, office which covered 
the States of Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. Responsibility for those States 
required a realinement geographically of our field structure. Michigan and Ohio 
were added to the Chicago region; Kentucky, to the Washington, D. C., region: 
and to relieve the additional load on the Chicago region, Minnesota was trans- 
ferred to the Kansas City region, so that we now have 9 regional offices instead 
of 10. This realinement took place in November. The committee can be assured 
that we will be able to function more in keeping with the primary purpose of the 
original consolidation mandate from the Congress within the funds allotted than 
had we tried to maintain all 10 regional offices at the expense of drastically 
curtailed services and inadequate grant-in-aid audits. 

As you know, other than regional directors, executive assistants, and their 
secretaries who devote most of their time to program coordination, Federa!- 
State relations, and liaison with Federal agencies, the remaining staff of 241 are 
service personnel, servicing approximately 10,500 department field employees. 
This compares with a staff of 258 servicing some 8,000 employees at the time the 
Department regional offices were established in July, 1948. Output per employee 
in measurable management services such as payrolling, voucher examinations, and 
other fiscal and service functions are within the standards set by the Bureau of 
the Budget. While there is still room for improvement in such areas as disposal 
of records, we are hopeful that with adjustments made as a result of the Cleveland 
closing this work will become current in the near future. 

We are continuing progress in the objectives of integration and more uniform 
operation of the Department’s varied program responsibilities, Under supervision 
of the regional director, related programs have been brought into much closer 
operating relation. Necessary contacts with the States by program representatives 
have been regularized and simplified. Through increasing decentralization of 
responsibility to the regions both the management operations and services to 
the States have been speeded and given increased effectiveness. Greater 
uniformity in both formulation and application of policy has been accomplished. 
Much remains to be done along these lines, such as more effective use of regional 
directors in settling questions raised in grant-in-aid audits, but the results which 
have been attained to date are widely recognized as indicating the success of this 
rather unique governmental experiment initiated by the Congress, of integrating 
in a single regional system the operations of a multi-program agency such as the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


DIVISION OF GRANT-IN-AID AUDITS 


The principal function of the Division of Grant-in-Aid Audits is to audit 
grants-in-aid made to State agencies for the 25 grant-in-aid programs admin- 
istered by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare through the Public 
Health Service, the Social Security Administration, the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and the Office of Education. The audit is made to determine 
whether these grants were expended in accordance with applicable Federal and 
State laws, regulations, policies, and standards covering the purposes for which 
these funds were appropriated by the Congress. (The auditors do not review 
State determinations of the eligibility of recipients for public assistance or for 
assistance under other programs having eligibility requirements.) It is also the 
function of this Division to work with other divisions of the Office of Field Services 
and the several program bureaus and offices in the development and interpretation 
of fiscal requirements and standards governing the use of grant-in-aid funds. 

Approximately 93 percent of the general fund expenditures of the Department 
are for grants-in-aid, most of which are audited by this Division. Audits will 
be made this year of State expenditures of 93,400 million more than one-half of 
which is from Federal funds, 

Audits are made on a test-check basis. The Division should make approxi- 
mately 1,825 units in the fiseal year 1955, including hospital and school construc- 
tion audits. Where good internal contro] exists, the auditors examine a sample 
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ransactions. If the auditor’s examination discloses errors or improper expendi- 
he extends the percentage of his sample as necessary. 
Where disbursements are made by counties and other local subdivision, the 


idit must be made at the local level. There are approximately 1,200 local units 
which the auditors must travel to perform the audit function each year. 

Audits for school and hospital construction projects must be made promptly 
that contractors and vendors can be paid These audits, therefore, are given 


rst priority with the result that audits of the regular programs are delayed even 
ore disproprortionately than a staff shortage would indicate. 
The main problem of the Audit Division is the growing backlog due to the 
shortage of staff and travel funds. Prior to the reorganization of the 
Federal Security Agency in 1948, 205 auditors were employed to perform audits 
the Social Security Administration alone. From 1948 to June, 1952, the audit 
taff was progressively reduced to 108 persons to perform the total workload for 
Social Security Administration, the Public Health Service, the Office of Educa- 
tion, and the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. During this same period, there 
is been a progressively increasing workload particularly in the number of hospital 


and school construction audits. Because of this increase in workload, the audits 
are dropping behind so rapidly that they are losing their value for administrative 
purposes On July 1, 1952, there was a backlog of 20 man-years. During 1953 
this backlog increased by 17 man-years to a total of 37 as of July 1, 1953. With 


he large number of hospital and school construction audits to be performed in 


954, the backlog will increase by 16 man-years to a total of 53 on July 1, 1954. 
lo prevent further increase in the backlog 18 additional field audit positions (17 
man-years) are requested for 1955. The additional staff requested plus an in- 
ase in travel funds will not permit bringing the audits to a current status but 
will enable us to hold at about the same level. 
Grant-in-aid audits are the basis for final settlements between the States and 


Federal Government It is important that they be made as soon as possible 


at the States may promptly know what 
1mounts are disallowed and the causes leading to disailowances so they can avoid 
of funds in the future Criticisms from the States because of the delay in 


-dern 





fter the close of each year in order t! 


ng their accounts is an indication of the strain this situation places on I 1 
State relationships. It makes all the problems raised by the audits more difficult 
) solve because of loss of records in the States and turnover in the staff of State 
agencies. Delays in the audits also mean that the bureaus, constituent units, 
i the Secretary lack current information as to the problems arising in the grant 
aid p:ograms. Delays also forestall taking promptly remedial steps that should 
be taken and deny to the Secretary the knowledge with which to assure Congress 
as to whether funds have been spent for the purposes appropriated. 


DIVISION OF STATE MERIT SYSTEMS 


The Division of State Merit Svstems was established to carry out the respon- 
sibility under the Social Security Act and the Public Health Service Act, and the 
regulations adopted thereunder, to find that merit systems of personnel admin- 
istration are provided for and are in operation in State health and welfare agencies 
receiving Federal grants-in-aid. This is a function which would need to be 
performed by the several program bureaus individually if these central services 
were not. provided. The work was performed in separate units prior to 1948 
when it was consolidated for purposes of economy and better coordination. 

The Division conducts necessary reviews of personnel administration in the 
various programs against common standards requiring substantial conformity 
with their provisions. The most important of these provisions relate to impartial 
administration of the merit system, realistic plans of position classification and 
compensation, selection of employees through open competitive examinations, 
promotion on performance and merit, and protection from removal without cause. 

The reviews of merit system operations for the State agencies administering 
the 17 types of grants-in-aid are made by the Division’s regional representatives. 
Reports are prepared annually, and sent to each program bureau, covering such 
operations to the extent possible with only nine representatives available to 
review some 260 State agencies and 70 State merit systems. The State agencies 
and merit systems participate in the reviews and cooperate in supplying factual 
data for the reports. The findings of the reviews and recommendations are 
submitted to the State agencies and merit systems. 

In the necessary action for the Federal bureaus on State personnel administra- 
tion, there is a continuous flow of new and revised provisions arising from State 
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legislation, State government reorganizations, State agency reorganizations, 
revision of position classification and pay plans, and numerous changes in State 
rules and regulations governing personnel administration, as well as the sub- 
mission of annual merit system budgets. 


In conjunction with the plan and operational review work, and in response to 
State requests, the Division provides limited technical services on personnel 
administration to the State agencies and advice to the Federal programs units. 
These services are an integral part of the consultation service regularly furnished 
by the Department on the various programs. By thus helping the States to meet 
the Federal requirements, it is possible to avoid use of the sanction of withholding 
grants provided by law. The services include: Clearinghouse service for the 
exchange of information about personnel practices among the States; technical 
training assistance through consultation or through training conferences; and, 
to prevent duplication of effort in the States and thus keep down expenditures of 
State and Federal funds for State merit system administration, State-Federal 
cooperative projects for provision of written test materials, for key jobs common 
to many States, in response to State requests. 

Approximately 7 percent of the Federal grants for administration are for 
personal services. It has been widely recognized that various independent 
appraisals of the grant-in-aid personnel administration are a necessary and 
continuing factor in sound administration of these programs. 

The Division also performs these same functions for the Bureau of Employment 
Security of the Department of Labor on a reimbursable basis. This arrangement 


was effected to achieve economy and coordination and to avoid duplication of 
contact with State agencies. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Larmon. The Secretary has given you the essence of support 
for this particular recommendation and, as you have indicated, the 
increase is concerned primarily with making auditing more effective 
in carrying out her responsibility and the statutory responsibility. 

Senator THyr. There was another item that related to counsel, 
additional number of attorneys. Is that one of yours? 

Secretary Hopsy. That is a separate appropriation. 

Senator THyrx. That comes under a different appropriation than 
the one we are now considering? 

Secretary Hoppy. Yes. 

Senator Taye. I was thinking back over the Secretary’s report. 

Mr. Larmon. I think the important addition, Mr. Chairman, 
would be that we recommended to the Congress in 1953, or I should 
say, the Federal Security Agency, recommended to the Congress in 
1953, an appropriation of $2,315,485. The Congress appropriated 
$2,210,000. 

In 1954, the Department recommended $2,343,000 and this included 
$95,000 requested increase for grants-in-aid audits, primarily, and the 
Congress appropriated $2,210,000. 

In the meantime, the responsibilities of the Department and the 
field services have very considerably increased, and the major justi- 
fication for the recommendations this year is based on what I believe 
to be the general effectiveness of the field services under very difficult 
conditions, which the Bureau of the Budget has certain standards of 
efficiency, and in every case, we have improved on those particular 
standards; but in the meantime it has meant overtime for a great 
many of the employees in the field services. 

The estimate at the present time is that there will be at least 900 
hours overtime in each regional office and only a very small portion 
of this is compensated-for overtime. 
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mt oOoy In the meantime, during the year, in order to carry on effectively, 

death, to the degree possible, in the grants-in-aid, the Cleveland office was 
closed and all the services were largely transferred to enable the 

onse t auditors to travel and carry out essentially the responsibilities that 

rsonnel they could with that particular number. 

Aha Senator Taye. Is there any additional information which you would 

oO meet like, or any other questions that you would like to further discuss or 

holding submit? 

for th Mr. Lund, do you have any comment that you desire to make in 

Pana connection with this appropriation? 

ieee oy Mr. Lunp. I would like to expand briefly, on the comments made 

‘ederal by Mr. Larmon, to make it a little more definite as to what has been 

mmMor done in the area of the Office of Field Services. 

are for 

sindien REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 

y and 


In 1949 we had 21 people in the departmental office. Now, we 
yment have reduced it to 18. 
eme! In the Grants-in-Aid Audit Division, we had 34 people and we 


me have reduced that down to 16. 

In the Division of Merit Systems we had 38 people, and we have 

reduced that down to 4 in the central department. 

The total overall in the field, in 1949 was 515, and this year it is 
pport down to 434. 
|, the In the last year we have further effected minor reductions. 
ctive [ think this is significant, when it is considered that since 1949 
vility. there have been added the hospital construction program, and a 
insel, fourth category to the public assistance program, and to the Office 


of Education, the two programs of construction and maintenance, 
and a number of other programs in the Department. 

than In addition to that there has been work relating to civil defense 
and the transfer of some other functions, such as the surplus property 
program, which was brought to this service 3 years ago. 


port Senator Ture. This was included prior to the consolidation of 
man, those different functions and agencies. 
ould Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 
ss in Senator Taye. And carried in an appropriation designated for that 
lated function and this would be a plus to the functions of which is now the 
Health, Education, and Welfare, or would I be in error if 1 were listing 
uded that thought in that manner? 
1 the Mr. Lunn. Well, that is correct. One could probably put it this 
way, that the first year of consolidation of the budgets that were 
| the found in the constituencies and consolidated effecting a saving of 
usti- $146,000. The second year a saving of about $500,000. Since 
lieve that time the program has been operating at about the same level. 
icult The point which I was trying to make was that in spite of the fact 
ls of that it has been operating at the same financial level, many additional 
‘ular responsibilities have been added. 
‘Treat 
SAVINGS UNDER CONSOLIDATION 
900 
tion Senator Tuyr. But you do have about a half a million dollars sav- 


ing by the consolidation of the various functions into the agency now, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, under a Cabinet status. 
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Mr. Lunp. That is correct? 

Senator Toye. And that was in accordance with the Secretary's 
statement. , 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And now that you have had these months of experi- 
ence in the administrative functions, and you now examine it, you 
believe it advisable that some additional attorneys be added to the 
staff, because of the legal work in the Food and Drug Administration; 
is that correct? Does any of this come under Food and Drug? 

Secretary Hopsy. Mr. Chairman, of the additional attorneys, 
the 9 that we are asking for, 5 of those we asked for will be assigned 
to food and drug work in the Office of General Counsel which is 
separate and apart from the field services. 

The appropriation that Mr. Lund is speaking to you of now is 
field services. 

Senator Tarr. Does that fall into the category of Food and Drug 
Administration, and health work, in connection with the food and 
drugs? 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Banta, will you answer that and tell the 
chairman just how the Office of the General Counsel is operated? 


GENERAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Banta. The Office of General Counsel serves the Secretary 
and all of the constituencies of the Department in relation to all its 
programs, including the Food and Drug Administration. 

Senator THyr. That is what I wanted. 

Mr. Banta. Public Health Service, Office of Education—— 

Senator THyr. And with the consolidation you had added 
responsibility. 

Mr. Bana. We serve the entire department with respect to all of 
its programs including surplus property, and while it is one of the 
more important ones in the administration of which the persons 
responsible for the program lean pretty heavily upon the lawyers for 
negotiation, preparation of documents, and recoveries, that is only 
a small part of our total job. 

Secretary Horry. Mr. Chairman, do you think he has made it 
sufficiently clear as to how the Office of General Counsel operates? 

Senator Taye. Yes. I just wanted to get it clear, so far as my own 
understanding of it is concerned, that these attorneys are being added 
to the General Counsel’s staff. That is where they would serve. 

Secretary Hopsy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Try. But, inasmuch as they will serve the entire agency, 
then, of course, they cover every function, whether it be the food and 
drugs—and we know that from year to year you are asked to assume 
greater administrative responsibilities in the food and drug fields. 


REQUESTS FOR REPORTS ON BILLS 


Secretary Hossy. If I may just add one comment there which is of 
concern to me—and I referred to it indirectly in my statement—and 
that is the workload that is put on the General Counsel’s Office in the 
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iormal operating routine, plus, Mr. Chairman, the workload on the 
Department by reason of the congressional committees requests for 
ports on bills 
This, I am sure, is nothing new to you 
The CuHarrMAN. [ am always reluctant to introduce a bill just for 
the simple reason that, unless | have very strong convictions and am 
y strongly convinced that I want that bill passed, because I know 
that someone is going to have to make a long legal study and report 


r 


ym it. 

Secretary Hopsy. It really is important. I do not know that we 
have ever attempted to break it down by hours, actually make an 
analysis ors udy of the time consumed in connection with these bills, 
[ have a feeling that we have not taken proper notice of it in the 
Department, as to the time of the lawyers that is really required to 
make competent comment on a bill. 

Senator Toye. I can readily understand and appreciate that. 

Are there any further comments? 

Mr. Lunp. I would like to say this just in case of some misunder- 
standing. The actual savings to which I referred has been in process 
over a period of time. It is not something that happened in this 
particular vear. It resulted from the action taken by Congress to 
fect consolidation of the 40 offices into the 10 existing regional offices. 
Now, that 10 has been boiled down to 9, because of the necessity to 
have money to maintain and operate them. 

| would like to make just one other comment with respect to the 
audit. The reason we are in the dilemma in, which we currently find 
ourselves is due to the fact that a number of new programs have been 
added without any appropriation being added for that purpose. 

When we undertook to do the whole construction audit, which is 
our responsibility before the contracts can be paid, as they have 
priority, we had about 19 of those audits a year. That has jumped to 
900, so that our auditing backlog is due primarily to the new programs 
added, for which no appropriations have ever been made available. 

In our auditing staff in 1949, we had 177 persons. ‘Today that is 
down to 108, with the new programs added. That is the reason for the 
dilemma in which we find ourselves. 

Senator Toye. And, each new program was the result of an act of 
Congress that created it? 

Mr. Lunn. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. So that they were just given to you and you had to 
do the best you could with the administrative function that was 
involved. 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct, sir. 

GENERAL COUNSEL’S OFFICE 
STATEMENT OF PARKE M. BANTA, GENERAL COUNSEL 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 

Salaries and expenses, Office of the General Counsel: For expenses necessary 
for the Office of the General Counsel, [$350,000] $400,000, together with not to 
exceed $22,500 to be transferred from the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 


certification and inspection services’’, and not to exceed $365,000 to be transferred 
from the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 
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Amounts available for obligation 





ae —r - 
| 8 1983 actual 104 extimat | 1955 estimat. 
eeeeniaemaeniael 








Appeeirigiies epaatiaiante nen ctncnncenesccese $387, 500 | $350, 000 $400, 000 
Transferred from— 


“Promotion and further development of vocational edu- | 
cation, Office of Education” pursuant to Public Law 286.! 










| ! 
250 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute, | 4 
Public Health Service,”’ pursuant to Public Law 170_. -| SE ee aa 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate.._...__.__- ai 387, = | 355, 250 400, 000 : 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources _. , wt 387, ! 0 | 365, 000 365, 000 ¢ 
Reimbursements from other accounts. .............. sini orca 26, O11 | 22, 500 22, 500 i 
Total available for obligation... -...........-.........-- 801, 911 1a 700 787, fi) é 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings cient , —6, 705 |-.-.. ‘ : 





Obligations incurred.__.____ : 795, 206 | 

















atts semecdnans aludaientecnas 79% 742, 750, 787, 500 3 
Comparative transfers from— | 2 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, : 
Public Health Service’’- an] 2, 879 | 5 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute, 
I I i 2, 800 | 
“Mental health activities, Public Health Service” MEE Tacncisaic oa sedeaeae 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart Institute, | 
Public Health Service” | 2,000 
“Salaries and expenses, Saint Elizabeths Hospital”. .___- 3, 529 | SI cdadlidasta cial hen 
Total obligations...........___. pms i ay) "808, 405 | 742, 750 787, 500 j 





















Nore ee from non-Federal sources above are pursuant to the Departments of Labor ani 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriation Act, 1954. 








Obligations by activities 











1954 estimate 1955 estimate 















Description og 


Posi- Posi- 
tions Amount 









Amount Posi- 


tions tions | Amount 








+$9, 750 








I. Supervisory and general legal services. 18 $144, 977 20 $154, 727 +2 
II. Departmental program services: 















(a) Public health................- 10 69, 205 ll 71, 205 +1 +2, 000 
(6) Food and drug. pbbdalapid 20 115, 388 26 145, 388 +6 
(c) OASI_...._- wtuld 23 123, 401 23 TR, GO Bt le. 
(d) Welfare and education... _- : 8 60, 294 9 63, 204 +1 

III. Regional and field_. spballl 34 229, 485 34 229, 485 


capenipstieaeette tacthalairesloreseaetrcutni 
Total obligations_..........<........ 113 742, 750 123 | 787,500 +10 
























Obligations by Or7eree 









Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions_____- 
Average number of all employees 









Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


| | 
Average salary _. deus ; oe S794 $6, 430 | $6, 373 $6, 325 
Average grade................... ee — GS-9.5 | 

























Personal services: 

lL ee aleell $773, 305 $706, 354 $751, 354 
Regular pay in excess “of 52-week Wis cubenen wil 2, 951 2, 646 2, 646 

Ee ED SR rine ccccemacdonsnscecieuces 776, 256 | 709, 000 754, 000 

OD PR iscsi dnccnnnnecdedekebaiiin dpihthnadh ted: | 11, 511 12, 000 12, 000 
03 Transportation of things. dutiah Laitens dhe co 259 1,000 1, 000 
04 Communication services. _...........-. " . adel 3, 609 3, 750 3, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction... | 2, 212 2, 300 2, 300 
07 Other contractual services- -_. 2, 611 2, 700 2, 700 
08 Supplies and materials..__...................-..- aH 3, 809 3, 800 3, 800 
09 Equipment-____-__- cmb Dhiba ait bets . Bid 7, 669 7, 700 7, 700 
15 Taxes and assessments.............-..----.--------------- 469 500 500 
pe A Sui SeStanheake 808, 405 742, 750 787, 500 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
56 estima Senator Tuyn. The next item is salaries and expenses, Office of 
» General Counsel, for which we have an estimate amounting to 
787,500, of which $400,000 is a direct appropriation and $365,000 
: to be derived by transfer from the old-age and survivors trust fund, 
and $22,500 from the Food and Drugs Administration. ‘The direct 
\ppropriation request is a $50,000 increase over the current year’s 
ppropriation. 

Secretary Hossy. Mr. Banta is here and can answer any questions 

vou have, Mr. Chairman. 
' Senator Tarr. We do have a statement here, and I do not believe 
that it is necessary to have this statement read. It can be highlighted, 
if you desire to do so, Mr. Banta, and the balance or all of the state- 
nent may be placed in the record. 

Mr. Banta. Senator Thye, you have available and before you a 
chart showing the organization of the General Counsel’s Office. I find 
it in my file here, and I think it is a part of what was submitted to you. 

Senator Ture. I do not think we have it, Mr. Banta. I do not see 

here. 
hire Mr. Rocxere.uer. I think it is item 6. 

Senator Tuy. Well, this will be placed in the record, so that we 
may have it for all those that may examine the record, for their 
information. 

Mr. Banta. I think, Senator Thye, that that chart before you calls 
your attention to the manner in which the General Counsel’s Office 
is organized. 

My prepared statement does that to some degree and the other 
material which is a part of the record and which I will highlight 
shows it. 
sas'on Senator Tuyr. Well, this chart here will be placed in the record 
in connection with that portion of your statement that would have 
reference to it and then it would be intelligently read when the 
+44, 75 transcript is read. 

Mr. Banta. By this chart, it will be readily ascertained what the 
General Counsel’s Office is; how the General Counsel’s Office is 
organized, and to some diets, information can be ascertained as to 
what its functions are. 


$400, 00. 


mount 


+$9, 751 


+3, 00 


SUPERVISORY AND GENERAL SERVICES UNIT 


We maintain a supervisory and general legal services unit which is 
7 in the Office of the General Counsel. The attorneys assigned to that 
Gs-9. section are eight in number, and there we provide a general adminis- 
trative and supervisory service for the Secretary’s Office, and the 
WPL, 354 Department’s constituent units, and in that unit also is the legislative 
- service regarding which our Secretary just spoke. The burden of 
erty that work is rather terrific. It seems to be a year-round process, 
1, o00 because we almost never get caught up with it. 
2, 300 But just for the record, I might mention that the requests from 
rz the House of Representatives, from committees for reports this year 
7, 700 were 252, and requests from the Senate committe es, 158 on pending 


De bills; and from the Bureau of the Budget 134. 
787, 500 
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FUNDS FOR ADDITIONAL ATTORNEYS 
And we just have, as I say, 8 lawyers in that section, 4 of whom are 
presently assigned to the preparation of these reports, and while we 
work overtime, weekends, and holidays, it is impossible to keep cur- 
rent with that work. So, we are asking for funds to enable us to 
assign two additional attorneys to that section. 

Senator Toye. In other words, in the Food and Drugs Division 
you are actually proposing to assign how many? 

Mr. Banta. Five. 

Senator Toye. Five? 

Mr. Banta. Yes. Five of the nine requested to the Food and 
Drugs Division. 

Senator Taye. Yes, and over to Public Health 1, and Welfare and 
Education 1, and then up in the supervisory and general health 
service you are proposing to place 2 in there. I believe in your Food 
and Drugs, you have six. 

Mr. Banta. That is six positions. 

Senator THye. Yes. 

Mr. Banta. Five lawyers and one stenographer. 

Senator Toye. Yes. That is shown, 

Secretary Hoppy. Mr. Banta, will you elaborate a little bit for the 
chairman on the legal workload that pertains to the Food and Drug 
Administration? I know the chairman has a familiarity with that. 

The Cuarrman. I can fully appreciate the load that comes out of 
the Food and Drugs, because you not only are in court in prosecu- 
tions, but you have all of the other State laws and everything that is 
involved to consider. 

Mr. Bana. Senator, at the opening of the fall term of court, in 
October of last year, we had awaiting trial 183 criminal cases, 9 
injunctions, and 684 seizures under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

We have now reduced those until as of April 26, there were 131 
contested cases pending for trial and 61 or 62 of these were civil 
cases involving discovéry procedures under the new Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure; and this year we have actually tried more than 
30 cases, and we have prepared more than 30 others for trial, but 
when we got right up to the trial date, when we were ready to go to 
trial, pleas were entered; but the work was nontheless involved. 


One is stenographic. 





LEGAL WORK IN PUBLIC 





HEALTH FIELD 


Senator Toye. What legal work do you have over in the field of 
public health? I am not as familiar with that. 

Mr. Banta. Well, in the field of public health, many legal problems 
arise, such as the entitlement of various groups of beneficiaries, 
responsibility for reimbursement for care furnished certain categories 
of patients; that is medical care which we are obliged to furnish to 
the merchant marine and the Coast Guard and their dependents, and 
to certain persons engaged as foreign-flag seamen, from whose masters 
recoveries are to be made. Some time the owners or masters fail to 


pay for the hospital services, In addition, there are a large number 
of tort claims. 
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Then, in the National Institutes of Health, and the great experi- 
mental research program that is under way, there is involved con- 
stantly the question of possible liability of the Government or its 
physicians for injury to persons. That is a field in which extensive 
studies are to be made, and there is a question as to just how far we 
may go in the field of medical research where human beings are 
nvolved. 

Then we have innumerable court claims arising as a result of alleged 
negligence. We had one just the other day. ‘I think that was the 
oul of the fumigation of a ship. We found in connection with 
that service that someone had stowed away, or as they say in the 
Navy, someone flaked out, perhaps in a locker or other place of 
hiding, so when the ship was fumigated he lost his life. We have 
other possible action of various kinds, 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, a person had tried to hide? 

Mr. Banta. He had hidden in the ship and the Public Health 
Service in fumigating it knew nothing of his presence. They did not 
find him. But, the fumigant found him and killed him, and so there is 
a possibility of liability. 

We have malpractice cases arising for surgical operations performed 
at the many Public Health Service facilities. 


WELFARE AND EDUCATION LEGAL SERVICES 


Senator Toye. What is the legal services over in Welfare and 
Education Division that is outlined on this chart here? 

Mr. Banta. Well, in Welfare and Education; in the public assist- 
ance programs, there is almost constantly a question of whether or not 
State plans comply with the Federal law and with each program under 
the Social Security Act, States must submit a plan to be approved by 
the Secretary for the payment of Federal public assistance money. 
There are some two or three hundred plans which are submitted for 
approval, because of the various programs—aid to the blind; old-age 
assistance; dependent children; aid to the totally and permanently 
disabled, and the Children’s Bureau programs. Plans must be 
submitted to the office for approval and the plans vary. Always there 
is the question of whether the State plan is in conformity with the 
Federal law. The States basic law inplementing these programs at 
the State level is a part of the State plan. 

At almost every session of the State legislatures throughout the 
country some changes are made in their basic law and these must be 
continually reviewed and analyzed to determine whether or not they 
all are or are not in conformity with the Federal law. So, there is a 
tremendous volume of work in that field all of the time. 

Senator Toyz. Thank you. 

(The statement and chart referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF PaRKE M. Banta, GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the appropriation requested for 
the Office of the General Counsel for fiseal 1955 is $400,000 together with $365,000 
to be transferred from the OASI trust fund and $22,500 from the fees collected for 
food and drug certification services, a total of $787,500. This is an increase of 
$50,000 over 1954 funds. The budget material which you have before you— 
which I have carefully scrutinized—contains the details of the manner in which 
the funds requested are to be spent. 
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When I appeared before your committee last spring I had just assumed the 
position of General Counsel and had no knowledge of the requirements of the 
office which I could translate into dollars and cents. The fact is you heard me 
and the former General Counsel on our appropriation request on Tuesday, April 
14, which was my fourth day as General Counsel, the first and second days of my 
tenure having been the preceding Saturday and Sunday. 

At that time, Mr. Chairman, there were 130 positions in the Office of the 
General Counsel, 84 of which were legal positions and 46 stenographic and clerical. 
The office was then operating with funds appropriated, available for fiscal year 
1953, aggregating $814,935. The request for 1954 approved by the Secretary 
and the Bureau of the Budget was for $885,000. The amount appropriated was 
$737,500 which was $77,435 less than the amount available in the previous fiscal 
year. It therefore became necessary to run an immediate reduction in staff, 
and because, after several successive annual reductions, the grade structure 
seemed to me to be top heavy this reduction was applied to the higher grades. 
Twelve attorneys were separated—except for two in the field, none below grade 11. 

In addition the number of divisions was reduced to four which, so long as the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance is away from the District of Columbia, 
is the minimum necessary for anything approaching effective operation. Each 
of these divisions was given responsibility for rendering legal services to one or 
more of the programs of the Department. Personnel working across the board 
in the Department were assigned to my immediate office. 

Today the office is organized and staffed as follows: In the immediate Office of 
the General Counsel in addition to myself there is the Associate General Counsel, 
3 attorneys rendering legislative services, 2 attorneys rendering administrative 
services to the Department as a whole, including surplus property and security, 
and | attorney engaged in litigation coordination. An increase of 2 GS-9 attor- 
neys is requested, | for legislative services, and 1 for administrative services. 

In the Food and Drug Division there are the Division Chief and an Assistant 
Division Chief, 3 attorneys in pleading, 2 in antibiotic regulations, 2 trial attorneys, 
1 of which is located in Los Angeles, and 1 hearing examiner. An increase is 
requested for 3 trial attorneys, 1 hearing examiner, and 1 pleading attorney 
(1 GS-12, 1 GS-11, 2 GS-9, and 1 GS~—7). 

In the Public Health Division there are the division chief, the assistant, and four 
other attorneys. In addition to supervising his division, the division chief also 
renders services to the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. One and one-half 
man-years is devoted to the workload of the Bureau of Medical Services, one each 
to the Bureau of State Services and National Institutes of Health, and one-half 
each to the Office of the Surgeon General, the patent work of the Department and 
St. Elizabeths Hospital. An additional position at grade GS-9 to increase by 
one-half man-year the time available for the Bureau of Medical Services and 
St. Elizabeths is requested. 

In the Welfare and Education Division there are the Division Chief, his Assist- 
ant and 3 others; 1 man-years is devoted to supervision and to the Bureau of 
Public Assistance, 1 to the Office of Education and 1 to the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. There is no assignment for the services to the Children’s Bureau. 
An increase of one attorney is requested to increase the Office of Education 
services by one-half man-year and the Children’s Bureau by one-half man-year. 

In the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Division there are the Divi- 
sion Chief, Assistant Division Chief and nine attorneys. No increase is requested. 

Twenty-three attorneys are assigned to our nine regional offices. Except for 
Food and Drug, the regional staff has similar furctions to those of the depart- 
mental staff and in addition serves as liaison between the Department and the 
various State governments. No increase is requested. 

All of the requested increase, if granted, will be used to fill positions at the 
lower grades. Under such a staffing pattern I am convinced that we can: 

1. Effect substantial savings through use of legmen for legwork, taking advan- 
tage of discovery procedures in Food and Drug litigation, recovery of Federal 
funds (hospital construction, surplus property, and reimbursement for care of 
foreign-flag seamen) and prevention of improper payments in all program areas. 

2. Get badly-needed new blood. 

3. Write opinions based on adequate legal research and reduced to writing, thus 
saving future duplications of effort. 

4. Achieve a properly balanced staff. 

A major part of the job of the Office of the General Counsel is to see to it that 
public funds are prudently expended. I assure you that the appropriation re- 
quested will be a good investment, I further assure you, again, that I shall do 
the best job I can with the funds made available. 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 
APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


Surplus property disposal: For expenses necessary for carrying out the provi- 
sions of subsections 203 (j) and (k) of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, relating to disposal of real and personal excess 


property for educational purposes and protection of public health, [$255,000] 
$450,000. 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or est imate _ ounencen — $165, 000 $255, 000 $450, 000 

Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further development of vo- | 
cational education, Office of Education” pursuant to Public | 
Law 286 Seebbin ieee 





Adjusted appropriation or estimate_____.____ am 165, 000 | 
Reimbursements from other accounts.......___. ___- ; 1, 211 | 





Total available for obligation er ea 166, 211 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings a —2, 879 


wibieened candegee 163, 332 | 257, 450, 000 


} 


Obligations incurred _- 


Obligations by activities 
Surplus property disposal: 
1953 $163, 332 

257, 000 

450, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions- 
Average number of all employees 








Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 








Personal services: 
Permanent positions _— 
Other positions. .......___. 5 Sascees 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 





Total personal services 
Travel _ aheoeeenll 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utilities __ 
Printing and reproduction __ 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. Ras 
Taxes and assessments. _ 


Obligations incurred Si ria Rie: ane ae she Tee 163, 332 | 257, 000 
| | 








JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Tuy. The next item is surplus property disposal for which 
we have an estimate in the amount of $450,000, an increase of $195,000 
for over the current year’s appropriation. This estimate contem- 
plates 34 additional positions. 


Mr. Larmon. Mr. Chairman, may I submit the extended justi- 
fication for the record? 
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Senator Turn. Yes, sir. That is the statement by Mr. Lund? 
Mr. Larmon. Yes, sir. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 


SraTEMENT RELATIVE TO SurpLUS Property Disposat BY Cuester B. Lunn, 
Actina Director, OrricE oF Fre_p SERVICES 


Che Federal Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (Public Law 
152), as amended by Publie Law 754 (8Iist Cong., 2d sess.), assigned to the Secre- 
tary three major responsibilities in the field of surplus property: (1) Determina- 
tion of surplus personal property needed for educational and public health pur- 
poses, including research and allocation of that property to State agencies for 
distribution to educational and public health institutions; (2) disposal of surplus 
real property for educational and public health purposes, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator of the General Services Administration; and (3) protecting 
interests and rights reserved to the United States under the terms and conditions 
of transfers made for educational and public health services under Public Law 
152 and under prior laws (Surplus Property Act and its amendments) including 
recapture of property for use during national emergencies. 


NEED FOR INCREASED BUDGET 


Due to the ceiling limitations placed on the Department, the amount of appro~ 
priation requested for the fiscal year 1954 was $255,000, which was the amount 
approved by Congress. This amount, however, will not enable the Division to 
conduct an adequate compliance program under point 3 above to collect the 
money that is owing the Government from various activities of the Division. 

During the fiscal year 1952 $369,797 was collected as a result of compliance 
activities for deposit in miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury and during the 
fiscal year 1953 $1,774,277.40 was collected, which represents more than 10 times 
the amount of the appropriation for that year. From July 1, 1953, to December 
15, 1953, or less than one-half of the current fiscal year, $815,000 has been col- 
lected, which amount exceeds by three times the annual appropriation of $255,000. 
With the present staff only a limited amount of time can be expended on com- 
pliance work because the volume of surplus property becoming available for 
health and educational purposes is increasing tremendously. A complete Manual 
of Operations, together with case forms and other material needed to operate 
a full compliance program, has been developed and issued to the field offices, and 
as of December 15, approximately 750 cases have been formally opened for action; 
190 cases have been closed, leaving 560 pending. Because of the limited staff 
the plan of operation cannot be placed in effect and results in a loss of collections 
to the Treasury of the United States. 


WORK LOADS 


The amount of surplus personal property becoming available for donation to 
health and educational institutions is steadily increasing. In the last fiscal year 
$63,117,000 of property was allocated to the various State agencies compared 
to $42,110,000 during the previous year. During the first 4 months of the 1953 
fiscal year personal property amounting to $17,275,000 was allocated and during 
the same 4-month period of the fiscal year 1954 property having an acquisition 
cost of $29,484,000 was allocated, representing an increase of 70.7 percent. We 
anticipate total allocations for this fiscal year of $90 million. 

Advice has been received from General Services Administration that during the 
fiscal year 1955 it is anticipated that $2 billion excess property will be generated 
throughout the entire Government. Approximately 100 million of this amount 
will be utilized by other Federal agencies, indicating a volume of surplus property 
of $2,400 million, of which it is expected that $110 million will be allocated for 
health and educational purposes. To process this constantly increasing work- 
load is taking almost the full time of the present limited staff. In fact the volume 
is increasing so rapidly it is becoming increasingly difficult to process surplus lists 
to the States within established time limits. 

The amount of real property becoming available for transfers to institutions 
is also increasing. Because of the Korean peace several Government hospitals 
are being closed and with the reduction in Department of Defense appropriations, 
it appears that quite a number of defense installations will be closed, which will 
result in applications from nearby schools and hospitals for the buildings and 
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other facilities. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 371 acres of land 
and 228 buildings, with an acquisition cost of $2,700,361, were transferred to 
health and educational institutions; 63 properties were retransferred from one 
institution to another; and 82 new transfers are now pending. Title to 5 in- 
stallations was revested in the United States, having an acquisition cost of 
$28,393,849. 

The number of compliance cases requiring investigation and action by the 
Division have been estimated at approximately 3,000. With a budget of $450,000 
it is estimated that this backlog could be substantially reduced each year. Many 
of these cases have arisen because of an investigation made by GAO of 21 State 
agencies for surplus property and which was the subject of hearings held in April 
1953 before the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations of the House 
Committee Government Operations. Following the hearings, the GAO turned 
over the complete reports to the Division and the appropriate portion of the 
reports are gradually being transmitted to the regional offices concerned for 
action, in cooperation with the State agencies involved. Twenty-two cases have 
been referred to the Department of Justice for legal action. Nine other cases are 
yas determination by the General Counsel’s office for possible referral to 

ustice. 
RECAPTURE OF PROPERTY 


During the past fiscal year $19,945,814 acquisition cost of real property instal- 
lations were recaptured or are being considered for Government use, making a 
total for the past 3 fiscal yeais of approximately $140 million of real property 
being made available for use by defense agencies or other Government depart- 
ments because of the national emergency. An ordnance plant located in one of 
the Southern States and 4 other installations were recovered in fee title with an 
original acquisition cost of $28,393,849. Negotiations are in process for the 
recovery of title of several other properties that cost originally $17,445,000. 

In the past fiscal year personal property was recovered through efforts of 
this Department with an original acquisition cost of $4,800,000. This figure 
includes $2,200,000 machine tools vitally needed for defense contracts, as well as 
a large quantity of electronics, airplanes, and other items of personal property. 
This recovery process is about completed but it is estimated that property valued 
at $2 million more will be turned over to the Department of Defense during the 
current year. 


ABROGATION OF RESTRICTIONS ON REAL PROPERTY 


Real property installations which were transferred by War Assets Administra- 
tion and others are being presently transferred by this Department on the basis 
that the property will be used only for educational or health purposes for a period 
of 20 years and will not be sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of without the 
consent of this Department. For various reasons many of the institutions now 
find it necessary to abrogate these restrictions by payment of the established fair 
value of the property at the time of transfer. Settlement was effected with 33 
institutions during fiscal year 1953, resulting in cash payments to the Treasury of 
$1,417,341. During the first 5 months of the present fiscal year settlement was 
effected in 15 similar cases with collections of $459,758. Several other cases are 
pending that demand painstaking analysis of the Government’s interests by the 
Surplus Property Utilization staff. In other cases institutions no longer require 

roperty and unless other health and educational use or Federal agency use can 
be found the property must be sold for and on behalf of the Government. This 
procedure entails negotiating, appraisals, reviewing bids, deeds of release and 
other action taking up so much time of the present staff that properties are de- 
teriorating in value before final action can be accomplished. 


AIRPLANES 


One thousand one hundred and thirty-five airplanes of various types were dis- 
posed of by War Assets Administration for educational purposes. Several 
hundred cases require action by this Department to protect the interest of the 
Government because of the tremendous increase in value. Commercial concerns 
are finding a ready market for these old aircraft in foreign countries where they 
are being used for cargo purposes. Many of the planes have been sold illegally 
by institutions to secondhand dealers who have realized tremendous profits by 
resale. Procedures have been developed whereby the institutions are permitted 
to sell the planes on advertised bids, with the net proceeds being paid to the 
Government, but the compliance problem in investigating the cases, where illegal 
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disposal had already been effected, to recover the monetary value of the Govern- 
nent’s interest from the third parties is not receiving adequate attention because 


of insufficient staff. 

As a result of a survey made during the past fiscal year 211 cases have been 
closed without irregularities. Cases involving 23 aircraft have been referred to 
the Department of Justice, and 912 cases require further investigation or other 
With approval of this Department airplanes were sold by the institutions, 
Approximately 33 airplanes are 


action. 
resulting in cash payments to the Treasury. 
being advertised for sale at the present time. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The responsibility assigned to this Department cannot be carried out on the 
current budget of $255,000 and it is therefore recommended that the Surplus 
Property Utilization Division be granted an appropriation of $450,000. We firmly 
believe that such an appropriation would enable the Department to recover far 
more property and income and to obtain much more utilization of surplus property 
for health and educational purposes than is possible under the current budget. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Taye. Do you, Mr. Lund, or Mr. Larmon have any further 
statement? 

Mr. Larmon. Senator Thye, the Secretary has given a brief justifi- 
cation for this particular recommendation. 

I believe that essentially, Mr. Chairman. there are two major reasons 
for appropriating this money by the Congress. In the first place, the 
Secretary has a very major responsibility for carrying out the condi- 
tions imposed by statute in the transfer of property to States and 
educational institutions and hospitals. There are some hundreds of 
millions of dollars of property involved in this and if I may say so, sir, 
I believe it is unfair, in this instance, to put such responsibility and 
major responsibility, on the Secretary without the means of carrying 
out the statutory requirements. 

And, secondly, any amount appropriated by the Congress will come 
back to the Government many times over. In other words, in carry- 
ing out the recommendations and investigations of compliance will 
necessarily result in funds coming back to the United States Treasury 
in excess, very greatly in excess of the amount appropriated. 

Mr. Lund, sir, could answer any specific questions. 


AIRPLANES 


Senator Tuyg. I notice here that 1,135 airplanes of various types 
were disposed of by War Assets Administration for educational pur- 
poses. Several hundred cases require action by this department to 
protect the interest of the Government because of the tremendous in- 
crease in value commercial concerns are finding a ready market for 
these old aircraft in foreign countries where they are being used for 
cargo purposes. 

They were obtained through your department for educational 
purposes. 

Mr. Lunp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. But insofar as other functions are concerned, there 
are ready foreign markets for our surplus planes of various kinds? 

Mr. Lunp. That is correct. 

Really what happened is, prior to the time the program came to 
the Department there were a good many planes which were allocated 
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under various surplus property laws; some with very little restrictions 
upon them; so, that the schools could dispose of them. Some of the 
planes started finding their way into what we would determine non- 
legitimate channels, which might endanger the welfare of this country. 
Therefore, in cooperation with the State Department, the Department 
of Justice, the CAA, rules and regulations were promulgated whereby 
we could hold and contro] the issuance of licenses and recapture all 
planes, in the best interests of the Government and make such dis- 
position as was thought to be in the best interest. 

We have many times put holds on planes, ready to fly out of the 
country, at international airports; confiscated them in reality; brought 
them in and then sold them through legitimate channels of trade. 
There is a considerable number, approximately 700 of those cases 
remaining, to which you made reference, that need further followup 
to be sure that they are in accordance with existing regulations. 


WORKLOAD 


Senator Tuyr. I was just noticing down here the workload in your 
statement. It is on the first page. 

The amount of surplus personal property becoming available for donation to 
health and educational institutions is steadily increasing. In the last fiscal year 
$63,117,000 of property was allocated to the various State agencies compared to 
$42,110,000 during the previous year. During the first 4 months of the 1953 
fiscal year personal property amounting to $17,275,000 was allocated. 

Now, that just represents every conceivable type of property— 
airplanes, clothing, does it not? 

Mr. Lunp. Clothing, shoes—anything. 

Senator Toye. What would you do with clothing, for instance, 
and shoes, and to whom would you give that property? That could 
not be given as educational? 

Mr. Lunn. Yes. Let me give an illustration. We take a good 
many uniforms and send them out, particularly in the South, to 
domestic science classes, which have been equipped and furnished as 
the result of surplus property; take these garments apart, remake 
them, and use them for demonstration and other purposes. 

Parachute cloth, for example, has been sewn and made into curtains 
for more attractive school classrooms. 

Senator Taye. Well, in other words, the parachute cloth would 
become just a part of what would decorate the schoolroom. 

Mr. Lunp. Curtains; yes, sir. 

Senator Tay. And it would be improving the physical plant rather 
than to be used for educational purposes. 

Mr. Lunp. That is right. 

Senator Turn. Except as the home demonstration classes might 
have been engaged in sewing the curtains. 

Mr. Lunp. I think it is significant that there are values in this 
program which are not shown up by the figures. As the result of 
receiving this equipment, there has been an expansion of vocational 
schools, particularly in the South, and many students are getting, as 
the result of this program, an expanded educational advantage that 
they could never have otherwise had, because there is not money 
available in the communities into which this equipment and materials 
have gone. 
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I would like, if I may, for the purpose of giving up-to-date figures 
for this year, say, you will recall what we said last year, that we 
would return $5 for every 1, if we were given our full appropriation. 
I am glad to report that our collections to date are $1,264,000. 

Senator Toyz. What percentage would that be; what would that 
amount to? 

Mr. Lunn. That would be equivalent to about $5 for each one. 
This year we have allocated $86 million worth of personal property 
and we have allocated $5 million worth of real property. We have 
opened 1,177 compliance cases and closed 483 and as the result of 
those closings the amount of $1,264,000 has been collected. There are 
still in the two fields of real property and personal property, exclusive 
of airplanes 694 cases yet to be resolved. 

That is just a quick résumé of the cases. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Dworshak, we are happy that you are a 
free man and that you can be with us this morning. 

Senator DworsHak. | regret that | missed so much of your hearings. 

Senator Toye. We realize that you have been on an assignment 
that was not easily laid aside. 

Well, this concludes the hearings this morning and also with the 
Department, and tomorrow we will proceed to hear outside witnesses. 

Unless Senator Dworshak has something, that is all for this morning. 

Senator DworsHak. | will try to read the testimony. 

Senator Toye. Do you have any questions? 

Senator DworsHak. No. I read a lot of newspaper publicity these 
days about some of these, perhaps sponsored by the Department. 
[ know nothing of the details. 

Senator Tuyr. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record :) 

Senator Tuyr. Well, that will conclude this morning’s hearings, 
and tomorrow morning we will take up the vocational education 
program with outside witnesses. ° 

Secretary Honpy. May I take this occasion to thank you and the 
subcommittee for a very sympathetic and earnest and sincere hear- 
ing of the problems of this Department. We are tremendously 
grateful to you. 

Senator Tyr. Thank you. Well, Secretary Hobby, we have 
endeavored to make a record that would be understandable to the 
general public who might read the record, and I know that all of the 
educational and welfare and health departments throughout the 
Nation will take this transcript and make a complete study of it, 
and that it is going to be a source of information that they will turn 
to administratively throughout the year and for that reason it is 
very important that the record be complete in detail so that it would 
be understandable from an administrative standpoint from those 
that must make a study of it and administer the programs throughout 
the various States and regions of this Nation. 

Secretary Hossy. I think you would be interested in two letters 
I received from professors who have gotten parts of the testimony, 
to know that they wanted to know if the testimony in this field 
could not be made available to the libraries across the country, 
saying that it was the most completely documented testimony they 
had ever seen. Of course we have not funds to do that, but I did 
send them what we had and said if the reports were available to them 
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and they wanted to use them in their classrooms and as teaching 
documents, I thought it would be interesting. We were certainly 
pleased. 

Senator Tuyr. The committee’s report, of course, will become a 
very valuable document to the administrators in the State and edu- 
cational institutions, because there it is not only the testimony, but 
it is factual informative material that goes into the committee’s 
report. Now, just the same as this document right here that you 
have compiled and which will be made available to your Depart- 
ment’s staff. It is a staff manual. It will be available in all of the 
State offices as well as your regional office, which will be of great 
help to the administrators in those offices. 

Now, we will make this a part of the committee files. Of course it 
cannot be printed in the committee’s report, but anyone wishing to 
see it in the course of the study of these committee hearings will find 
this as a part of the committee’s files. 

Secretary Hopny. I would just like to go on record as saying that 
the fine hearing that you have conducted, in my opinion has resulted 
in your accumulating here the human statistics of the United States. 

Senator Taye. We have endeavored, and with your great assistance 
and your Department staff, I think we have developed a very good 
record and from now on it will be the outside witnesses, and they will 
have an opportunity to broaden or elaborate on what the public 
opinion may be relative to some of the items in the appropriations, 
and I know that the health and educational questions will be discussed 
at great length as the outside witnesses come in. 

We thank you. 

Secretary Hosspy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Taye. I shall have placed in the hearings at this point 
certain additional estimates covering the working capital fund and 
general provisions, along with the brief explanations included in the 
justifications. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 


The working capital fund established in the Federal Security Appro- 
priation Act, 19538, shall hereafter be available for financing such central 
services as the Secretary determines may be performed more advanta- 
geously on a reimbursable basis. 


JUSTIFICATION 


A request is made to amend the language of the Working Capital Fund as 
follows: 

There is added to the language the words, “‘ The working capital fund established 
in the Federal Security Appropriation Act, 1953, shall hereafter be available for 
jinancing such central services as the Secretary determines may be performed more 
advantageously on a reimbursable basis.”’ 

The present authority appears to limit the centralized operation to reproduction, 
tabulating and supply. However, there are several other services which could be 
included in this authority to provide for more efficient operation. Among the 
services which should be studied for possible inclusion are mail, messenger and file 
services and central labor services. 


Sec. 202. Appropriations under this title available for salaries and 
expenses shall be available [for examination of estimates of appro- 
priations in the field, and] for payment in advance for dues or fees 
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for library membership in organizations whose publications are 
available to members only or to members at a price lower than to the 
general public. 


Library memberships enable departmental personnel to utilize publications 
and libraries of private organizations resulting in substantial savings; i. e., use 
f private law libraries in Baltimore obviates necessity for establishing law 
library there for use of OASI attorneys. 

The deletion of the bracketed [ ] language is proposed because of similar 

ithority contained in section 1314 of Public Law 207, 83d Congress. 

Financial data: 


1953 1954 1955 
Freedmen’s Hospital $95 $95 $95 
Public Health Service 2, 424 2, 108 2, 018 
Bureau of Public Assistance ! 100 100 100 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance ? 395 325 325 
Office of the Secretary 246 207 194 
Total a 3, 260 | 2, 835 2, 732 


For membership in Council on Social Work Education 
For 21 memberships in Baltimore Bar Association 


Sec. 203. Appropriations under this title available for salaries 
and expenses shall be available for services as authorized by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S. C. 55a). 


To authorize hiring of temporary (not to exceed 1 year) or intermittent services 
of consultants and organizations expert in specific fields, including stenographic 
reporting services by contract, without regard to civil service and classification 
laws 

Financial data: 


ihe Estimated Estimated 
ee. obligations, | obligations, 
; 1954 1955 
Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administration $6, 996 $5, 150 $5, 150 
ilaries and expenses, Office of Education 12, 400 12, 151 | 4, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 1, 270 2, 000 2, 000 
Salaries and expenses, Hospital Construction Services, Public 
Health Service 335 
Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service 1 1, 250 | 
Foreign quarantine service, Public Health Service 1, 258 659 | 168 
ental health activities, Public Health Service 575 
Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service... | 8, 411 8, 600 5. 600 
Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau 198 2, 909 2, 999 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- | 
surance 9, 102 1, 500 
Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary 7, 268 20, 000 7, 500 
Total 47, 538 54, 794 27, 327 


Sec. 204. Appropriations under this title available for salaries and 
expenses shall be available for travel expenses and [not to exceed 
$75,000 of such funds shall be available] for expenses of attendance at 
meetings concerned with the functions or activities for which such 
appropriations are made [[: Provided, That hereafter appropriations to 
the Public Health Service for salaries and expenses shall be available 
for reimbursement to commissioned officers of the Service for the use 
of taxicabs and other means of conveyance (including reimbursement 
for use of privately owned vehicles) within and around their designated 
posts of duty, such reimbursement to be on the same basis and subject 
to the same limitations as for civilian officers and employees, and 
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subject to the approval of the Surgeon General or his authorized 
agent]. 

To authorize attendance at meetings of departmental personnel; particularly 
to technical, scientific and other professional organizations concerned with the 
programs and activities of the department, enabling staff to keep abreast of 
latest developments in the country which have an impact upon this department. 
Moreover, it provides opportunity for departmental personnel to impart informa- 
tion to outside organizations of the department’s legislative provisions, regulations, 
and programs. 

Deletion of language appearing in first brackets is requested to remove limitation 
on meeting travel. Deletion of language appearing in second brackets because it 
is permanent legislation. 


DepaRTMENT OF Heattu, EpucatTion, AND WELFARE 


Status of meeting travel limitation as of Jan. 31, 1954 





























| Obligations | Available for 
: Annual incurred ph ince 
Constituent limitation through ee 
| Jan. 31, 1954 q ; 
Office of Secretary: 
Immediate office_- : i $1, 100 | $411 $689 
Field services. . en 5 | 300 51 249 
General counsel... _-..... : node wsveen] 300 0} 300 
eicwmanan ; 1, 700 | 462 | 1, 238 
Public Health Service..........-- . inte teeneptleneiaien | 42, 200 11, 053 31, 147 
Office of Education. ..- nai aa 11, 000 4, 400 6, 600 
Social Security Administration............._.. ioemateaesel 8, 200 | 3, 573 4, 627 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation.__. 4 ime paieea naan | 1, 800 1, 154 | 646 
Food and Drug Administration..._...........-.-...222---2 2. 5, 000 2, 475 2, 525 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital... aiinietesensiadaltiet sande 500 0 500 
Freedmen’s Hospital..........- ‘ davipvensmapnd 600 174 426 
cin dadibicenavhacteantion sonddnbbddinntbietbenciice edu 4, 000 0 4, 000 
Wneaacaebaksiedecctestneistoteccumnece ead 75, 000 | 23, 291 51, 709 
| 





Sec. 205. None of the funds appropriated by this title to the Social 
Security Administration for grants in aid of State agencies to cover, 
in whole or in part, the cost of operation of said agencies including 
the salaries and expenses of officers and employees of said agencies, 
shall be withheld from the said agencies of any States which have 
established by legislative enactment and have in operation a merit 
system and classification and compensation plan covering the selec- 
tion, tenure in office and compensation of their employees, because 
of any disapproval of their personnel or the manner of their selection 
by the agencies of the said States, or the rates of pay of said officers 
or employees. 

This section has the effect of prohibiting audit exceptions to expenditures in 
violation of the Federal merit system standards issued under the Social Security 
Act, provided that the expenditures had been made in accordance with the State 


plan which had been approved as in substantial conformity with the standards 
and hence as meeting the requirements of law. 


Src. 206. The Secretary is authorized to make such transfers of 
motor vehicles, between bureaus and offices, without transfer of funds, 
as may be required in carrying out the operations of the Department. 

Authorizes Secretary to transfer motor vehicles between bureaus of the depart- 


ment, curtailing requests for appropriations for the purchase of motor vehicles 
when needed by certain bureaus. Statistical data: 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Summary of passenger vehicles 


, Remaining vehicles 


Surplus passenger vehicles on hand 
> ; a Surplus i 
. ‘ sold and 
Organization Declared |Total excess) trans- 
On hand July 1 to July 1 to ferred Sore . Active 
July 1, 1953! Dee. 31, Dee. 31, | Surplus | vehicle 
1953 1953 
Office of the Secretary 0 0 0 | 0 0 7 
Food and Drug Administration 1 42 43 | 40 3) 207 
Public Health Service 61 110 171 55 116 586 
Saint Elizabeths Hospital 0 l l 0 1 6 
Social Security Administration 0 1 1 0 1 2 
Total 62 154 216 195 121 | SOK 
7 cars transferred from Public Health to 

Departmental regional offices > 2 
Food and Drug Administration ‘ s ; 4 
1 


Saint Elizabeths Hospital . . 


BeNscsecnce 


Sec. 207. [Not to exceed 5 per centum of any appropriation from 
the general fund of the Treasury in this title available for salaries and 
expenses may be transferred to any other such appropriation for the 
purpose of paying annual leave of employees separated from the 
service as a result of reductions of appropriations provided herein, 
but the transfer authority provided herein shall not extend beyond 
December 31, 1953]. Jn order to more effectively administer the 
programs of the Department, the Secretary is authorized to transfer not 
to exceed 5 per centum of any appropriation in this title available for 
salaries and expenses to any other such appropriation, but no such appro- 
priation shall be thereby increased by more than 5 per centum: Provided, 
That no such transfers shall be used for the creation of new functions 


within the Department. 

This transfer language is designed to provide for adjustments necessary to 
cover organizational changes and also unforeseen contingencies among which are 
large'terminal leave payments and legislation passed after appropriation bills are 
enacted. In the latter instance, and in other cases also, the use of this language 
may save the need for submission of supplemental estimates involving small 
amounts, thereby contributing to better and more practical management generally. 

Senator Ture. During the course of our hearings there have been 
presented to the Congress certain supplemental budget estimates 
covering various appropriation accounts in the Office of Education 
and the Public Health Service. The subcommittee has been supplied 
with revised tables covering these different accounts and I shall place 
in the record at this point these revised tables. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 
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PROMOTION AND FurTHER DEVELOPMENT OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTION, OFFICE 
oF EDUCATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


i | 
| Zstims | Re osti- 
| Actual, 1953 | Estimate, | Revised esti 








1954 mate, 1955 
Appropriation or estimate | $18, 673, 261 $18, 673, 261 $18, 673, 261 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Office of Education,” 
pursuant to Public Law 59 —32, 000 
Transferred, pursuant to Public Law 286, to— | 
“Salaries and expenses, Food and Drug Administration” | —15, 400 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Freedmen’s Hospital’ —2, 650 " ‘ 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Education” —19, 600 id 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- | | 
tion”’ s a ee 
“Assistance to States, general, Public Health Service” “ ‘ — 155, 000 
“Oontrol of communicable diseases, Public Health Serv- 
ge iM inane eit . —9, 000 e 
“Engineering, sanitation, and industrial hygiene, Public 
Health Service” aoa —2, 200 
“Disease and sanitation investigations and control, Terri- | 
tory of Alaska, Public Health Service”’ aie . —225 i — 
“Hospitals and medical care, Public Health Service” = —17, 500 ae 
“Foreign quarantine service, Public Health Service”... " ok —2, 100 eww 
“Operating expenses, National Institutes of Health, Pub- | 
lic Health Service’ aes 6 iat —§, 200 {...... 
“Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Cancer Institute, | 
Public Health Service” is Ea . sivas ~ | ee 
“Mental health activi.ies, Public Health Service” _ - ‘evare o=| —1, 575 } 
‘Salaries, expenses, and grants, National Heart institute’’_ ie —1, 750 | neaimeneaie 
**Dental health activities, Public Health Service’’ _. seth aleesioeell a a0.b.Lk. M 
“Arthritis and metabolic disease activities, Public Health | | 
Service’’_. : LA tameamad ae fy prt ae 
“Microbiology activities, Publie Health Service’. __ Dekada ll hE DUO a nnicstenbese 
“Neurology and blindness activities, Public Health Serv- | | 
ice’’ ooaleiaahecrancee es aoe oon cee Setdckdcecannt —1, 750 | 
“Salaries and expenses, Publie Health Service’’ . -- edilien-epaunpindenl —35, 000 7 
“Salaries and expenses, St. Elizabeths Hospital’ a coke anaibns —1, 575 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Public Assistance’’_ i " —2, 575 |..---.-- be 
“Salaries and expenses, Children’s Bureau’”’ ail 4, 300 . . 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Commissioner’ _. | —1, 150 |... 4 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary’’.___- —2, 200 j...... ‘ : 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Field Services’’_ __. | —~G, 30 }..-. oes 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of General Counsel’. a oe PEEP Li sronieivtaesse 
“Salaries and expenses, surplus property disposal’’........}.......-....- —2,000 |..------- ose 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. .___.._- —_ 18, 641, 261 18, 374, 511 18, 673, 261 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_- a =a focus : 


| 801, 688 f.. 


III oo electra c wonendstlinisannmene = 18, 309, 796 18, 374, 511 18, 673, 261 


Amounts available for obligation 


| | 
| Revised 1955 | 


| 1954 estimate | ““actimate Change 


———— | | 


| 
$18, 673,261 | $18,673, 261 |._...-.-._---- 





‘Total appropriation or estimate " 
Transferred to other appropriations pursuant to Public Law | 
286_. Sam Seat ‘ shade 208, 780 /f in 0255055508 +298, 750 


| 


Total obligations. 18,374,511 | 18, 673, 261 | +298, 750 


Obligations by activities 








} “7 | 
| ; | Revised 1955 | 
; * ORA on , | Revised 1955 | ’ 
Activities | 1954 estimate catienate | Change 
Grants to States (George-Barden Act)... $18, 199,511 | $18, 498, 261 +-$298, 7 
Grants to Hawali | 30, 000 30, 000 | _..- bitseties 
Grants to Puerto Rico. oat 105, 000 | 105, 000 an 
Grants to Virgin Islands. _-_. é } 40, 000 } 40, 000 jolie 
| = 


——————_ 


Total obligations_--..-..... hn eal | 18,374,511 | 18,673, 261 
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Obligations by objects 


Estimate, Revised esti- 


Object classification Actual, 1953 1954 mate, 1955 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions_. $18, 309, 796 : 374,511 | $18, 673, 261 


SALARIES AND ExpENses, Orrice or EpvucaTIoNn 


Amounts available for obligation 


Estimate, Revised esti- 


Actual, 1953 1954 mate, 1955 


Approprtation or estimate $2, 960, 000 $2, 900, 000 ‘ 200, 000 
Transferred from 
“Promotion and further development of vocational edu 
cation, Office of Education,”’ pursuant to Public Law 59 32, 000 
“Promotion and further development of vocational edu 
cation, Office of Education,’’ pursuant to Public Law 
286 19, 600 | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 992, 000 2, 919, 600 3, 200, 
Reimbursement from non-Federal sources 30, 649 30, 000 30 
Retm bursement from other accounts 4, 764 2, 500 

Total available for obligation 3, 027, 413 2, 952, 100 |} 3, 230, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 15, 033 } 

} 

Obligations incurred 3, 012, 380 , 952, 100 3, 230, 

Comparative transfer to “Salaries and expenses, Office of the 
Secretary, Health, Education, and Welfare’ —2, 991 


Total obligations 3, 009, 389 , 952, 100 , 230, 000 


NOTE Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above represent receipts from educational institution & 
for travel pursuant to authority in the Departments of Labo: and Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priation Act, 1954 


{mounts available for obligation 


Revised 1955 


1954 estimat 
, _ estimate 


Change 


Posi- Posi- , - 
Amount . Amount Posi 


tions tions tions Amount 


Total appropriation or estimate 433 | $2, 906, 000 | 467 | $3, 200, 000 +34 +-$300, 000 
Transferred from ‘‘Promotion and further 

development of vocational edueation, 

Office of Education,’ pursuant to Pub 

lie Law 286 | 19, 6060 19, 600 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 433 2, 919, 600 467 3, 200, 000 +34 | + 280, 400 


Obligations by activities 


Revised 1955 


1954 estimate 
estimate 


Change 


Activities 


Posi- Posi- 
I ur ( 1) 
Amount tions Amount Hone Amount 


1. Development of vocational education : S480, OOO 
2. Schoo] assistance in federally affected 
areas 55 430. OOO 
Services to State and local school 
tems 7 16 
Services to higher educational institu 
tions 2 LOR, 34¢ 
Internmftional educational programs 8, ROO 
Program development and coordina 
tion : 283, 100 326, 530 
Administration 4 299, 200 7 310, 000 


Total obligations 3% 2, 919, 600 7 3, 200, 000 
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Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees 






Object classification 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary .. 
Average grade_ 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions- 

Other positions. 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates__. 

Other payments for personal services 


Personal services... 
Travel... 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Printing and reproduction - 
Other contractual services... - 


Services performed by other agencies _- 


Supplies and materials___- 
Equipment... __-. 
Taxes and assessments 


Total obligations............. 


Summary of Personal Services 
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Actual, Estimate, | Revised esti- 
1953 mate, 1955 
487 433 467 
2 1 
438 | 
$5,914 $6, 036 $5, 948 
GS-8.5 | GS-8.6 GS-84 
$2, 550, 159 $2, 489, 108 $2, 642, 703 
| 12, 590 | noha 4, 000 
| 8, 833 | 10, 102 10, 722 
6, 768 st hieestdt dineallconeaenes ; 
SEAUEES Tosiehien bls dnneer-gathieeremmtaneics 
2, 581, 066 2, 499, 210 2, 657, 425 
185, 575 210, 950 254, 530 
3, 586 1, 225 2,725 
32, 832 49, 095 55, 025 
111, 528 121, 905 172, 040 
16, 263 16, 905 18, 380 
31, 185 16, 780 22, 140 
24, 659 22, 970 26, 035 
16, 064 6, 160 11, 820 
6, 631 6, 900 9, 880 
3, 009, 389 2. 952, 100 3, 230, 000 




























Item 


Total appropriation or estimate- 


Total obligations.... 


Obligations by activities 


Activities 


Emergency school construction _ _. = 
Technical services rendered by other agencies 


Total obligations... 


Amounts available for obligation 


ASSISTANCE FOR ScHoot ConstRucTION, OFFIcE oF EpucaTION 


1954 estimate 


$70, 000, 000 


Revised 1955 


estimate Change 


74,000, C00 | + +$4, 000, 000 








70, 000, 000 


1954 estimate 


74, 000, 000 


+4, 000, 000 


Revised 1955 


estimate Change 





$69, 500,000 | $73,275,000 | +$3, 775,000 
500, 000 725, 000 +225, 000 
74, 000, 000 +4, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


i i Estimate Revised esti- 
Object classific 95; ’ ‘ 
ject classification Actual, 1 1954 mate, 1955 
SUMMARY 
Average number of all employees A Se 41 124 
01 Personal services, positions other than permanent... $267, 900 $827, 800 








02 Travel te A | 15, 900 46, 300 
03 Transportation of things................ 500 1, 500 
04 Communication services................ | 7, 600 25, 925 
06 Printing and reprcduction | 1, 600 
07 Other contractual set vices - - 2, 600 7, 525 
08 Supplies and materials_. i 3, 500 10, 475 
09 Equipment | 125 100 
10 Lands and structures. . } 8, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. | 61, 500,000 69, 275, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments...............- | | 275 1,075 
Obligations incurred _.................-- : | 69, 800, 000 | 74, 200, 000 


ASSISTANCE TO STATES, GENERAL, Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
Amounts available for obligation 
Increase 


(+) or de- 
crease (—) 


i 
1955 revised 


054 es t 
1954 estimate | estimate 


lotal appropriation or estimate | $13,250,000 | $17, 665, 500 +$4, 415, 500 
Additions | | 
1. I ransfe r from 
‘Promotion and further development of voc ational | | 


education, Office of Education” +-155, 000 0 | — 155, 000 
‘Salaries and expenses, Public Health Service’’ } 120, 000 0 120, 000 
Total direct obligations — 13, 525, 000 17, 665, 500 +4, 140, 500 


Obligations by activities 








| ; | 1955 revised esti- | Increase (+) or 
¢ aS £ i 
1954 estimate mate decrease (—) 
Activities ae Ene eee ae ean eee name 
Posi- Posi- | | Posi- 
| ‘tion | Amount | tion | Amount | tion Amount 
a —-| ene iach ete lalate 
1, Grants to States for general health _ - - ---|$10, 135, 000 | ---|$14, 386, 500 | |-+-$4, 251, 500 
2. Direct operations | | . 
(a) Technical assistance to States ---- | 281 1,879,000 | 264 1, 763, 500 | —17 —115, 500 
6) Vital statistics 186 1, 286, 000 = 1, 295, 500 | 0 | +9, 500 
c) International health activities 18 120, 000 | 0 0 
(d) Administration 22 105, 000 O| 2 100,000 | —1 ~5, 000 000 





1 | 120, 000 


Total direct obligations - - --.....- "807 | 13, 525, 000 489 17, 668 665, 500 —18 +4, 140, 500 500 
















1. 





2. Direct operations: 


1262 


Total number of permanent 
Full-time equivalent of all ot 
Average number of all employees 


Average Salaries and grades 


Description 


Direct obligations 


Grants to States for general health_. 
Direct operations 
(a) Technical assistance to States 
(b) Vital statistics 
(c) International health activities 
(dq) Administration 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


(a) Technical assistance to States 
(b) Vital statistics 
(c) International health activities 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 


from other accounts 


Obligations incurred 





Object classification 





ee 


ler positions 





General schedule grades 
A verage salary - 
Average grade 


Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 


A verage salary 
A verage grade 


Personal service obligations 










01 
02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 


OS 
09 
ll 
13 
15 





ol 
02 
O5 
06 


ODS 





Permanent positions 

Other positions 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations. 


Direct obligations 


Personal services... 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services _- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Purchase of vitial records transcripts 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Total direct obligations 


Obligations payable out of reimbursements from other accounts 





Personal services 
lravel 

Rents and utility se-vices 
Printing and reprc diction 


Supplies and materials 


other accounts 


Obligations incurred 
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Obligations by activities 





Actual 1953 | Revised esti- 


$13, 000,000 | $10,135,000 | $14,386, 500 


Obligations by objects 


Estimate, | Revised esti- 


| Actual, 1953 





Summary of personal services 





ll 


























otal obligations payable out of reimbursements from 















LA 
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(Appropriation 
Prior ‘year bala 


Total av 


Balance availa 
Unobligated b 


tion) 


Obligati 


Grants for 


Grants, 8! 


Allocation 
progra m 
$50 mill 


St: 


Alabama. - 
Arizona. ..- 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado. 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of C 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho --.. 
Illinois - - - 
Indiana - . 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky - 
Louisiana - - 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachuse 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri. -. 
Montana. - 
Nebraska.. 
Nevada -_ 
New Hamy 





(The: 
adjourr 
May 1S 
44 
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GRANTS FOR HospitaL ConstTrRucTION, PusLic HEALTH SERVICE 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual 


1953 


or estimate 75, O00, O01 


year balance availabl 27, 507, 2Re 


Cota] available for of 


vailable in subsequent ye 
lance, timated saving 


Obligations by activities 


Actual, Estimate, movaned 
1953 1954 = 


1955 


rants for hospital construction $68, O80, 377 ; $80, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Revised 
estimate, 
1955 


Actual Estimate 
ia ssific: , é ’ 
Object classification 1953 1954 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions $68, 080,377 | $84,158,261 | $80, 000, 000 


\llocation of hospital construction funds under the hospital survey and construction 
program as prescribed by Public Law 725, 79th Cong. (as amended), based on 


$50 million and $74 million 


Allocation based on Allocation based on 
$50,000,000 75,000,000 $50,000,000 | $75,000,000 


Alabama b1, 772, 73 $2, 677, New Jersey $982, 077 $1, 493, 828 
Arizona P ‘ 495, 53 New Mexico 300, 968 469, 318 
Arkansas : ; , 213 New York 2, 226, 149 , 345, 920 


California 2, 3, , 86 North Carolina 2, 195, 777 3, 321, 117 
Colorado Li 26 North Dakota 215, 848 321, 691 
Connecticut 357, 7 556, 53 Ohio 1, 910, 093 2, 963, 822 
Delaware Oklahoma 1, 006, 699 , 475, 431 
District of Columbia 200, Oregon 421, 227 , 128 
Florida , 245, , 962, 62 Pennsylvania cs 2, 794, 174 4, , 319 
Georgia , 799, , 730, Rhode Island O85 934 
Idaho : 324, 745 South Carolina , 207, 950 , 828 
[ilinois el 2 , SUB, South Dakota 227, 249 330, 108 
Indiana , 157, 3 , 765, 095 Tennessee is 100 2, 546, 569 
lowa , BBS , 187, ‘Texas 2, 839 ; , 016 
Kansas 73,3 . 4 Utah 2, 683 399, 750 
Kentucky , 52 75 2, 312, 917 Vermont 000 21, 214 
Louisiana. - - ,2 2, 045, 225 Virginia r 900 ; S48 
Maine ; 534, 26 Washington , 914 19, 830 
Maryland 29, 957, 9% West Virginia 758 , 328, 849 
Massachusetts , 129,022 » 721, Wisconsin 974 514, 311 
Michigan 7 W yoming ‘ 000 , 000 
Minnesota : , 998 , 51! Alaska 000 200, 000 
Mississippi , 425, 665 2,11! Hawaii 200, 000 

Missouri. _- , 260, 585 , BR5, O18 Puerto Rico f 601 

Montana , 000 28, 436 Virgin Islands 5, 726 

Nebraska 2, 184 610, 5: 

Nevada 200, 000 200, 000 Total 50, 000 

New Hampshire 200, 000 272, 980 


(Thereupon, at 11:20 a. m., Tuesday, May 18, 1954, the committee 
adjourned to meet at 10 a. m. the following morning, Wednesday, 
May 19, 1954.) 


44672—54 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1954 


Unrrep StatTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Hill, and Kilgore. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
OrricE or EpucATION 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Senator Ture. If we may please come to order. 

We will proceed with this morning’s hearings. I regret that more 
of the committee members are unable to be present this morning, but 
there are quite a number of appropriations committees in hearing. 

The first person that we will have this morning will be Mr. Mark 
Nichols. 

I might say that Senator George was supposed to have been here, 
but he has just called in and stated that he will not be able to appear 
at this time. He sent a statement. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


UnitTep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
May 17, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Senate Appropriations Committee, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: Permit me to hand you herewith statement that I was 
anxious to make personally in the interest of vocational education to your sub- 
committee, which begins hearings Wednesday, May 19, on this phase of the 
appropriation bill for the Department of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

I am of necessity prevented from attending the hearings as the Senate Finance 
Committee is holding morning and afternoon executive sessions on the proposed 
Revenue Code of 1954, H. R. 8300. 

I would very much appreciate your giving consideration to the facts contained 
herein and making my letter and statement a part of the record. 

Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Watrter F. Grorae. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR WALTER F’. GEORGE 


Again I appear before you in the interests of adequate support for vocational 
education. 

The George-Barden Act, authorizing $29,300,000 for the expansion of voca- 
tional education, became law on August 1, 1946, but the full amount of the 
authorization has never been appropriated. 

When the act was approved, we were on the threshold of developing a program 
of vocational education of tremendous proportions for World War II veterans. 
Funds for carrying on this veterans’ program were made available to States and 
local communities through appropriations to the Veterans’ Administration. 
Approximately $16 billion of Federal funds have been expended for the educa- 
tion of World War II veterans. Much of this expenditure was for vocational 
education, of less than college grade. Of the approximately 8,600,000 persons 
receiving training, over 4,415,000 were enrolled in programs of less than col- 
lege grade. 

As a result of this large-scale training program for veterans, much of which 
was carried on in public vocational schools, there developed a shortage of quali- 
fied teachers in the field of vocational education. It would have been impossi- 
ble to use judiciously and efficiently the full $29,300,000 which Congress had 
authorized for expansion of vocational education in the public schools of the 
Nation. As a result, no concerted nationwide effort was made to secure the 
full appropriation as authorized. 

Today, the situation is entirely different. The need for the full $29,300,000 is 
greater today than at any time since passage of the George-Barden Act in 1946. 
The- training program for veterans, especially at the less than college-grade 
level, is very small. Qualified teachers are available in the several fields of 
vocational education. Most important, the demand for vocational education 
throughout the Nation is greater than it has ever been. 

As an example, let me tell you about the North Georgia Trade and Vocational 
School, located at Clarkesville, Ga., which was started in 1945. The school was 
used largely for training veterans and the physically impaired. At the present 
time, the director of that school writes that “every dormitory bed is occupied. 
The seheo) is filled to overflowing and we still have a long waiting list.” 

I am told that in all parts of the Nation there is a demand as never before 
for expanding present programs and establishing new training opportunities 
in every field of vocational education. Only 14,000 of the 24,000 public second- 
ary day schools have vocational education in 1 or more of the 4 fields—agrieul- 
ture, distribution, home economics, and trades and industry. Far less than the 
14,000 have programs in 2, 3, or all 4 fields. 

There are 5,000 high schools serving rural youth without programs of voca- 
tional agriculture, and more than 1,000 other schools need additional teachers 
to meet training needs. 

Home-economics programs are completely lacking in over 7,000 high schools, 
and many more teachers are needed to extend existing programs to out-of-school 
groups. 

Distributive education is far from adequate. There is great need for further 
development of this program. 

In the important field of trade and industrial education, we are reaching 
only about one-half of the number who need such training. 

These facts show that the vocational program of the Nation is only partially 
developed and that there is a great need for expanding this phase of education 
in our public schools. The future prosperity of this Nation depends upon the 
extent to which all our people are trained in production skills on our farms, in 
our factories, places of business, and in our homes. 

One need but read the recent report, Manpower Resources for National Se- 
curity, prepared under the direction of Dr. Arthur S. Flemming, Director of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization, to understand the importance of trained, 
skilled personnel. I would like to quote a few paragraphs from this report 
which was submitted to the President on January 6, 1954: 

“During the past decade, the knowledge and skills of the American labor 
force have increased at an unprecedented rate * * *. Tn the event of an emer- 


gency, our resources of highly trained manpower will probably be the uitimate 
limit ing factor in our capacity for mobilization. 

“National security has come to depend increasingly upon the capacity of 
the country to produce goods, materials, and services necessary to maintain a 
strong and flexible economy, as well as to develop and produce superior weapons. 
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The manpower requirements for this purpose grow larger every day be ‘ause 
of the increasing complexity of our technology * * *. Not only are persons with 
special technical skills required, but also people with managerial and produc- 
tion capabilities of the highest order. Furthermore the number of persons 
required for these purposes is increasing, and the quality of training is increas- 
ng as well. 

‘* * * there is ample evidence that to survive our society must have the basic 
ability to m@et contingencies never before faced by mankind. One of the ways 
to do this is to make sure that the native talent and ability which exist in our 
population are brought to full usefulness. This requires that those persons who 
can most benefit by an education have a chance to obtain it. * * * It is not 
essential, of course, that all persons of high mental ability should go through 
the process of formal higher education. These who do not, however, should 
he identified and given an opportunity in other ways to reach their greatest 
potential. This is particularly true of persons with great mechanical ability 
or whose inventiveness would enable them to make a marked contribution 
to technological or industrial development. 

“Modern farm technology, however, requires a higher degree of ability and 
operating skill even though the total number of workers needed is gradually 
decreasing. It is, therefore, obvious that any productive farm must maintain 
workers with management skill and a knowledge of soils, crops, fertilizer, 
pesticides, animanl husbandry practices, and the mechanical ability to maintain 
ind operate diverse types of machines and equipment, * * * It must be expected, 
therefore, that maintenance of the necessary farm labor force would be one 
of the serious manpower problems in full mobilization.” 

In summary, the report states that: 

“Military and civilian manpower resources for national security could be very 
significantly augmented by more effective educational, vocational, and health 
programs.” 

There are other striking statements in this report that clearly point out 
how dependent this Nation is upon the skill and productive capacity of the masses 
of our people, as developed through vocational training. And yet—even in light 
of this report and in light of the fact that we are providing vocational training 
for less than half of those who need it and can profit by it—there are some 
vho contemplate a decrease in the program through a cut in Federal support. 

We should immediately appropriate the full $29,300,000 authorized by the 
George-Barden Act so that we can more adequately fill the need for increased 
training opportunities. It is essential from a security standpoint—and it is 
sound economy. 

Have you thought how much we get from the Federal dollars made available 
for vocational education? In fiscal 1953 there were enrolled in the federally 
iided vocational prograins of the Nation more than 8 million persons. This 
means that we spent approximately $8.06 of Federal money for each person who 
received vocational training. The cost of this same type of training, when 
done by a Federal agency such as the Army or Navy, amounts to many times 
this figure. The Armed Forces of our Government, because they are dependent 
for efficient operation upon the availability of skilled personnel, have developed 
their own training programs—but the training cost per capita is tremendous 
vhen compared with costs of training through public vocational schools. 

We are presently appropriating, under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
and George-Barden Acts, $25,958,383. Every dollar used by States, according to 
the Office of Education, is being matched by $4.75 of State and local money, and 
this does not include the billions of dollars invested in vocational buildings, 
equipment, and other facilities. Here then is a way to secure a tremendous 
amount of training with relatively few Federal dollars. 

Last year and the year before, I called to your attention the expenditures this 
Government made to aid education in foreign countries, most of which went for 
vocational and technical training. May I bring to your attention the increase in 
expenditures for this aid, and I do so not in criticism but only for purposes of 
comparison. In fiscal 1951, $28,007,000 was spent for aid to education in foreign 
countries; in 1952, the amount was $49,807,417; and in fiseal 1953, the total 
was $78,930,032. These figures were furnished me by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. 

The 1953 figure ($78,930,032) represents almost exactly three times the amount 
of Federal funds made available for vocational education. I have no quarrel 
with aid to education in foreign countries—it is doubtless the most effective as- 
sistance we are giving because it helps the people to help themselves. But I 
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can’t reconcile in my own thinking the neglect of our own educational programs 
as we increase aid to our friends in foreign lands. It is not that we should do 
less for other countries—but we should be doing more for education in our own 
country. 

If we increase the vocational education item in this appropriation bill to 
$29,300,000 it would mean that we would make available, including the per- 
manent Smith-Hughes appropriation, a total of approximately $36 million. This 
amounts to less than half the amount the Federal Government spent for aid to 
foreign education in 1953, and is the same amount of the authorization in the 
administration’s new vocational bill S. 3271. 

I have said on many occasions that we as exhaust and deplete the natural 
resources of our country, we must step up our vocational training programs in 
order that the masses of our people may acquire the skills and technical knowl- 
edge that will make it possible for them to utilize more efficiently the natural 
resources we have and at the same time provide them with the information and 
know-how they need in order to conserve and help replenish the renewable 
resources, 

Throughout history, the nations of the earth that have neglected the training 
of their people and the conservation and proper utilization of their resources 
have been prey to weakness and ruin. China is a land of famine, for her people 
lack the skills and knowledge needed to properly utilize and replenish her 
renewable resources. In my estimation, this lack played an important part in 
the spread of communism in that nation of underfed people. Vocational train- 
ing becomes ever more important in this country as natural resources are used 
up, and increases in population force us to use and conserve every resource wisely 
and efficiently. 

We are told that Russia is stepping up its vocational training program at an 
ever-increasing rate. There is no question but that one of the goals of the Com- 
munists is to increase and improve their production so they may become a 
serious competitor of the United States in the markets of the world. They have 
realized that the key to increased production is vocational, technical, and scien- 
tific training and are giving it ever more emphasis. 

We are unwittingly playing into the hands of the Soviets as we consider a 
reduction of funds for vocational education. It would be more than tragic to 
allow this to happen. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Tre. I have received from various and sundry Senators— 
from Senator Mundt, from Senator Clements, from Senator Kerr, 
from Senator Humphrey, from Senator Burke, and from Senator 
Hennings—statements in support of adequate funds for the vocational 
education program. Each of these Senators had hoped to be present 
today and address the subcommittee in person but other commitments 


did not allow them to be physically present, so I shall place the state- 
ment of each in the record at this point. 
(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT oF SENATOR Kart Munpt, or SourH Dakora, on Funps For VocATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I come before you today in the 
interests of adequate support for vocational education. This program has been 
of inestimable value to this Nation. It is administered in my State by con- 
scientious, hard-working people. I know many of the officials as well as many 
of the teachers. They are a devoted group and are serving this country well. 
I am exceedingly anxious to see that this program is expanded rather than 
curtailed. It would be unsafe and unsound to do otherwise. In speaking to 
you of vocational education, I speak as one who knows the program and has 
known it for many years. I served as superintendent of schools at Bryant, 
8. Dak., and had vocational programs as a part of my school system. The pro- 
grams were of great value in the community. It was through this experience 
and through close observation of the program in recent years that causes me 
to come before you in the interests of this great program at this time. 
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The people of South Dakota have a high regard for the vocational education 
program that is carried on through the publie schools. This program is made 
possible through the cooperation of the United States Government, State gov- 
ernment, and the local school districts by each contributing their services and 
funds. This program provides training for the thousands of young people who 
are dependent upon the high schools for the preparation for their life’s work 
since the greater percentage of these youth terminate their education during 
or at the end of high school. 

Since the primary purpose of education is to prepare our youth for useful 
citizenship, it is vital to the future of our country that everything possible will 
be done to make as many opportunities as possible available to these youth while 
they are in school. The vocational education program, as it has been conducted, 
makes a real contribution toward the training of our youth and thus to the 
future of our State and country through providing them with that training that 
prepares them for entering into the business of earning a living and becoming 
self-respecting, self-supporting citizens in their community. 

Although the vocational education program has provided a real service along 
these lines and has made remarkable progress, it is reaching only a small portion 
of our youth and needs to be expanded rather than curtailed. Due to the 
increasing costs of operation of schools, a large majority of the high schools in 
our State are having great difficulty in operating their school systems, due to 
their inability to raise enough money by the regular means of taxation to carry 
on an adequate program of training. The assistance they have received through 
the vocational appropriations has been of inestimable value to them in establish- 
ing programs in agriculture, distributive education, home economics education, 
trade and industrial education, and guidance adapted to the needs of those who 
do not attend college. Though great progress has been made, there is still much 
to be done. At the present time, only about 50 percent of our youth are being 
reached with this type of training. Therefore, the program needs to be expanded. 
This is of great importance to the future welfare and progress of our State and 
Nation. For most communities, this can only be accomplished through the 
additional assistance from the Federal Government, 

For example, in the school year 1952-53, there were 6,846 farm boys enrolled 
in the high schools of South Dakota and only 2,787 were able to enroll in classes 
in vocational agriculture, due to the inability of the schools to provide adequate 
facilities for such programs. Approximately the same situation exists in all 
of the other vocational fields. In order that these young people may secure the 
type of training that contributes so greatly to their future, it is vital that addi- 
tional funds be made available in order that the schools will be able to provide 
the training that is so necessary for getting them established in their various 
fields of work. 

At the present time, due to the lack of available funds, the schools in South 
Dakota are being reimbursed only 30 percent of their costs of instruction in agri- 
culture, rather than the 50 percent that was intended when the programs were 
established. In home economics, the percentage of reimbursement is 13.5 per- 
cent, in trades and industrial education it is 44 percent, and in distributive 
education it is 43.8 percent. 

For the purpose of providing the type of education that should be made avail- 
able to the young people enrolled in the high schools, to properly equip them to 
assume their place in our Nation’s society during this critical period of our 
development, every effort must be made to provide them the type of training 
that will meet their needs. It is urgent that the contribution of the Federal 
Government be increased to help meet this situation. The George-Barden law 
authorizes Congress to appropriate approximately $29 million for the vocational 
education program, and I believe that action by Congress, making this full 
amount available, would be one of the greatest contributions that could be made 
to the development of our country. 

For many years I have known quite well and favorably Mr. H. EB. Urton, who is 
State supervisor of agricultural education in South Dakota. Mr. Urton, like 
most other vocational workers I know, is devoted to his work and places service 
above self. I know that the vocational program in agriculture in South Dakota 
is indeed in good hands. I am told that there are many others like him who 
are in charge of the work in other States. 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR Earnie C. CLEMENTS IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION UNDER THE GEORGE-BARDEN ACT 


This statement is made in the interest of needed funds for the program of 
vocational education being carried on by the United States Office of Education 
in cooperation with the States. It is generally agreed that the benefits derived 
from the program of vocational education far exceed the value of funds invested 
therein. 

The power and vitality of our country stem directly from the efficient. utiliza- 
tion of its resources, both human and material. Neither of these resources can 
be developed for the maximum good of our people without the development of 
the other. The United States exercises a power and influence in the world out 
of all proportion to its area or number of citizens. It also enjoys the use of in- 
dustrial and agricultural products in far greater quantities than any other area 
of comparable size or population. 

Without the human resources, the United States would not have achieved 
its present status. These resources are not great numbers of unskilled people. 
They are the trained people; people with skills, capable of utilizing machines 
multiplying their own strength many times, and doing precision work of an order 
far beyond the limit of human measurement; people wise in the methods and 
techniques of mass production and mass distribution, of both manufactured and 
agricultural products. Availability of these human resources limit the indus- 
trial expansion of our country, and the speed with which our productive poten- 
tial can be realized in time of national emergency. The need for persons with 
the vocational training necessary to maintain and expand our productive ca- 
pacity is steadily increasing. 

It is no more than prudent to recognize this need and plan for it. This was 
recognized by Congress when funds were first authorized for vocational educa- 
tion by the Smith-Hughes Act in 1917. Since 1917 there have been other measures 
enacted by Congress for the purpose of encouraging the development of voca- 
tional education. The George-Barden Act which was passed in 1946, and author- 
izes the appropriation of $29,300,000 annually, is a real contribution toward 
encouraging and expanding the development of vocational education by the 
States. 

The need for trained and skilled persons has greatly increased since passage 
of the George-Barden Act, despite expanded programs of vocational education 
undertaken by the States. It is important that serious consideration be given 
to increasing the authorization under this act in order to keep pace with our 
growing economy and its ever greater dependence upon technologists in all 
fields: agriculture, manufacture, home economics, and distribution. 

The appropriation for vocational education was $18,327,856 in fiscal 1953, and 
$18,374,511 in fiscal 1954. The vocational training provided by these funds was 
badly needed, and there is an ever-increasing need for this valuable type of 
education according to the United States Office of Education. It seems unwise 
to reduce the appropriations for vocational education when all the indications 
are that it should be increased. 

Unfortunately, it was recommended that the Federal Government spend less 
money in fiscal 1955 for this program than it spent in fiscal 1954. I sincerely 
believe that it would be a wise move to increase the fiscal 1955 appropriation 
to the full amount authorized under the George-Barden Act. It is respectfully 
urged that in no event should the vocational education program for next year he 
reduced below the level of this year’s operation. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR RowErtT 8S. Kerk IN Support OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
VocATIONAL EpucaTIon 


No Federal-State program has meant more to the moral and economic stability 
of American youth than the Future Farmers of America and Future Home- 
makers organizations. In my State, efforts of our boys and girls in their club 
work are encouraged by all our leading businessmen and we all take pride in the 
State and national honors won by these youngsters each year. 

We need all Federal funds we are now receiving and could beneficially use 
double the amount of the present allocation. The suggested reduction is being 
proposed in the wrong place at the wrong time and seriously raises the question 
as to whether the Federal Government is interested in encouraging the training 
of our youth, so essential to develop the job skills necessary to keep this Nation 
strong. 
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In Oklahoma today we are employing 775 vocational education teachers and 
are receiving $439,000 from the Federal Government. We need 350 additional 
teachers; therefore, our need from the Federal Government, on the same match- 
ing proportion, would be $585,000. 

According to the Office of Education, for each dollar spent by the Federal 
Government, $4.75 of State and local funds are spent for vocational education. 
This is about 1744 percent. The average salary of teachers and other vocational 
personnel throughout the Nation is $4,000 per year. If the need in other States 
is commensurate with that in Oklahoma, it would require something in the 
neighborhood of $62 million to meet the salary needs under the vocational educa- 
tion program, and on the same ratio of 174% percent, about $11 million of ad- 
ditiona! Federal funds would be required to meet the need. Therefore, if Con- 
gress would appropriate the full $29.3 million authorized by the George-Barden 
Act, it would result in just about taking care of the need. 

Further evidence of the need for the expansion of vocational education is the 
fact that there are more than 5,000 high schools serving rural communities with- 
out programs of vocational agriculture. More than 6,000 schools need some one 
or more additional teachers for this training. Approximately 7,000 schools have 
no program whatsoever for home economics education and in the flelds of indus 
trial education and distributive education the need is even greater. 

In a recent article appearing in the newspapers it was estimated that the public 
schools will have 44 million children enrolling by 1960, or an increase of 25 per 
cent over the present enrollment. I believe we will all agree that the States 
generally are doing everything that they can to assume greater obligations in 
these fields year by year. With a 23 percent increase in school population facing 
us within a short period of 6 years, if the program is to be carried on, on the basis 
that will accomplish that which we all hope for, the Federal Government must 
assume its obligation by increasing the rate of annual appropriations for yoca- 
tional education. 

Il appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and make this 
statement in behalf of this great program. 


Untrep STATES SENATE, 
Kr 


OREIGN RELATIONS, 
May 19, 1954 


COMMITTEE ON 


Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Ep: I would appreciate it very much if you would print the attached 
statement on behalf of full appropriation funds for our vocational education 
program in the record of the hearings on this item. I am extremely interested in 
adding my voice in support of the program. 

Sincerely, 
Husert H. HoMPHREY. 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Senate are aware of my experience and keen 
interest in vocational education. It is an essential part of our Nation’s program 
for education. It prepares our young men and women for full participation in 
society and offers a special training necessary to meet the high-skill needs of a 
complicated, integrated industrial economy. It is a vital part of training for 
citizenship. 

My interest in vocational education is for the Nation as a whole. I believe 
that the vocational education programs sponsored in the Congress through the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George-Barden Act of 1946 have contributed 
to the growth of our country. I, therefore, have constantly and energetically 
supported a full appropriation every year for our vocational education program. 

This year the Bureau of the Budget has recomnsended that the appropria- 
tion under the George-Barden Act be cut by approximately $1 million. In my 
judgment, the full George-Barden Act appropriation of $29 million ought to be 
forthcoming. This proposed budget cut is inadvisable and an example of false 
economy. Its effect is to reduce the productiveness of the American people and 
the American economy. Such a productive decrease is expensive. 
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Let me illustrate the need for a full program of vocational education through 
relating the program's effectiveness to my own State of Minnesota. The 1953 
report of the Minnesota Commission on Vocational and Higher Education has 
this to say: 

“In Minnesota, of the 446 school districts maintaining accredited secondary 
schools in 1951-52, only 3.8 percent made available all 4 of the major approved 
reimbursable services: agriculture, distributive, homemaking, and trade and 
industrial education; only 6.9 percent offered as many as 8 of these services; 
only 29.1 percent as many as 2; and only 59.1 percent 1 of these services.” 

This report clearly demonstrates that the program of vocational education in 
our State has not developed to the point where there is no further need for 
additional programs. In fact, there is a clear need for additional growth. In 
the school year 1952-53, only 221 secondary schools out of 446 accredited second- 
ary schools maintained approved agricultural departments. This is 49 percent 
of the total number of schools. Our State, Mr. President, is an agricultural 
State. In an agricultural State such as ours at least 25 percent additional 
secondary schools should establish agricultural departments. 

I remind the Senate that the proposal by the Bureau of the Budget to cut 
further the vocational educational program, which will in turn cut our State 
program of agricuitural education comes at a time when the administration 
through the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, is calling on farmers to in- 
crease their training efficiency and science. The same administration which is 
cutting vocational education funds is also telling the farmers not to rely on 
Federal price supports but to rely more on agricultural science, and yet it is 
cutting the funds to provide the training for agricultural science. 

The Bureau of the Budget proposal to cut vocational education by $1 million 
over the Nation will probably cost Minnesota nearly $50,000 a year for agricul- 
tural, industrial, and home economics education. This will inevitably mean that 
the Minnesota Department of Education and similar State agencies all over 
the country will have to cut their vocational-education programs. As a result, 
Mr. President, the American Vocational Education Association recently issued 
a Statement which said that the cut “is an attempt to destroy our Nation’s pro- 
sram of vocational education by inches rather than by yards.” 

Let me illustrate the need for further vocational education not only in agri- 
culture but in the other major fields. In the school year 1952-53, only 41 percent 
of the total number of secondary schools in our State maintained approved home- 
making departments. Our State authorities estimate that homemaking educa- 
tion should definitely be established in an additional 30 percent of our schools. 

In the 1952-53 school year, only 10 percent of the total number of schools in 
our State maintained trade and industrial approved vocational departments. I 
remind the Senate that in our State, according to the 1950 census, there has 
been an increase by 60 percent in the number of skilled tradesmen employed by 
industry from 1940 to 1950. Every logic calls for an increase of at least 25 
percent in the industrial trade program for Minnesota. 

Let us now look at business education programs. In 1952-53, 66 percent of 
the total number of schools had approved business education programs. Yet the 
census reports estimate an increase of 53 percent in the number of clerical and 
kindred workers. It is, therefore, clear that there is need for a substantial 
increase in the number of office training programs. 

In the distributive occupations, only 5 percent of our schools maintain approved 
programs. At the same time, there has been a 52-percent increase in the number 
of managers, proprietors, and sales persons over the last 10 years. 

The State of Minnesota in the past year has received about $600,000 in Federal 
assistance for vocational education. We need this Federal-aid program to meet 
our responsibilities. Our local communities are now bearing the brunt of a 
tremendous school-construction program. They are not in a position to carry 
this vocational education load without full help from the Federal Government. 
I remind the Senate that our and other States have attempted to do their share 
in supplementing Federal aid with State funds. In 1953, for example, our State 
provided $1,250,000 for vocational education compared to $700,000 in 1949. All 
of this has been designed to make our vocational education program more 
effective. Our program and every program in the Nation would suffer a grievous 
blow if Federal funds were curtailed. 
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Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WorKsS, 
Vay 19, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Public Welfare on Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Because of the necessity for me to attend an important 
executive session of my committee, I am precluded from appearing personally 
before you in connection with the appropiration of funds for vocational educa- 
tion. And, in view of the courtesy which you have so graciously extended me, I 
lesire to submit the following statement in behalf of proper and adequate funds 
being made available to carry on this meritorious work. 

Every engineer and technician must be backed up by many skilled and semi- 
skilled production workers and craftsmen to convert engineering developments 
into reality in terms of new production and equipment. 

Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, Director of Defense Mobilization, in his report to 
the President on manpower resources for national security says: 

“Furthermore, there is evidence that our supply of highly trained and skilled 
workers is not keeping abreast of the current and potential requirements of the 
rapidly expanding technology upon which our growth and security depend.” 

The products of research for industry or the farm are of little value unless we 
train the men who will apply them. The selection and training of these in- 
dividuals is a major responsibility of vocational education. 

The philosophy of public education should be based upon the needs of all 
students, both in school and adults, and the needs of the community. The very 
ife of a democratic system of government is based on the education of all its 
citizens. This means education for living or good citizenship. It also means 
education for occupational efficiency, both at the professional level and for those 
who produce and distribute the goods and services essential to our way of life. 
Tradition has been a continuing influence upon secondary schools, and training 
at the secondary school level for specific occupations has not been a part 
of that tradition. Therefore, the secondary schools need encouragement in 
providing training for specific occupations and worthy home living. 

Vocational education programs cost more than academic courses because of 
the: 

(1) Special equipment and buildings needed ; 

(2) Coordination between the school and the home, farm, business and in- 
dustry needed to make the work of the classrooms, laboratories, and shops prac- 
tical and up to date technically ; and 

(3) Coordination of the student’s vocational instruction and its application 
in the supervised work experience in the home, on the farm and in business 
and industry. 

Local schools are encouraged to provide these extra costs by being reimbursed 
for a part of the salaries of teachers, coordinators, and supervisors from State 
and Federal funds. 

President Eisenhower in his state of the Union message to Congress said: 

“Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population.” 

The great increase in pupil population in the immediate years ahead means in- 
creased costs to boards of education for facilities, teachers, and supplies. There- 
fore, the secondary schools need increased financial encouragement to establish 
and maintain programs of vocational education. 

Over 50 percent of those who graduate from high school will not go on in formal 
training. This does not include those who drop out prior to graduation from 
high school, which in Ohio is approximately 45 percent. These citizens havea 
right to training at public expense for entrance into their chosen vocation just 
as much as those who continue professional training in colleges or universities 
which are being operated at public expense. 

The task of the promotion and encouragement of vocational education has 
not yet been completed. Only 47 percent of the high schools in Ohio now offer 
one or more programs in vocational education. Many of these schools should 
have, and are requesting, additional programs. Many students in rural areas 
who. have the aptitude for, and interest in occupations other than agricultural 
now have little or no opportunity to receive trade and industrial or distributive 


training. 
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For 37 years loeal school boards have been encouraged to provide adequate 
facilities on the assumption that State and Federal funds would continue to assist 
with the salaries of teachers. Organizations representing the home, farm, busi- 
ness, industry and labor have not only been responsible for the creation of vo- 
cational education but have throughout the years cooperated with and-helped in 
the development of vocational education programs in their local communities. 

In just 7 Ohio cities alone (including Cleveland) citizens have recently pro- 
vided over $19 million for new vocational buildings and facilities in attempts to 
meet the vocational needs of their communities. This does not include many 
new vocational agriculture, homemaking, distributive and trade and industrial 
education facilities in smaller schools over the State. 

From the beginning of the program there has been developed a sound co- 
operative partnership between the Federal, State and local governments, and 
schools have learned to expect 50 percent reimbursement from State and Fed- 
eral funds on the salaries of teachers. In recent years, even though State ap- 
propriations have increased, it has been necessary to gradually reduce this 
reimbursement from 50 percent to less than 30 percent because of the recogni- 
tion of higher salary scales for teachers, cost of living increases and the actual 
reduction in Federal appropriations. This has thrown an additional financial 
burden on local school districts. 

If Congress would provide the full amount of $29.3 million authorized by the 
George-Barden Act, Ohio would only receive approximately $421,000 more 
than the present appropriation, which would only partially complete the job of 
providing vocational education for those who need it. This increase would pro- 
vide 523 additional full-time teacher equivalents in the several programs in 
vocational education. The immediate needs for schools wanting new programs 
and additional programs are 566 teacher equivalents. By services these are: 
Agriculture, 63; distributive education, 40; home economics, 73; and trade and 
industrial education, 390. 

There are also many needs in the area of training guidance personnel to help 
teachers in assisting students to make wise vocational choices. 

Another need for additional appropriations at this time is based on the fact 
that practically since the passage of the George-Barden Act a major portion of 
vocational education facilities have been utilized in providing training for vet- 
erans. This important contribution to the veterans’ training program has been 
paid out of special Federal funds appropriated for this purpose. This program 
has now declined to the point that vocational education can utilize these facili- 
ties for its original purpose of providing training to all segments of our popula- 
tion, including the unemployed, if additional funds are available. 

Can we afford to jeopardize the future of this program that has had so much 
to do with developing this country to its present productive efficiency and eco- 
nomic level? If vocational education is as good as these organizations repre 
senting the home, farm, business, labor and industry say it is, it is worth being 
adequately financed. 

Therefore, I wish to urge this committee to recommend the full $29.3 million 
authorized under the George-Barden Act so that these programs so vital to the 
Nation’s economy may be expanded and strengthened to include all persons who 
should have this valuable training. 

Cordially, 


THomas A. Burke, United States Senator. 





Untrep Srates SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, 
May 19, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tye, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations for Labor, Health, Education, 
and Welfare Departments, United States Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: T have received a great many letters from the people of my 
State, among them educators, students, housewives, businessmen, and farmers 
expressing their concern—even alarm—over the recommended budgetary cut 
in funds for vocational education and pointing out what a deterioration of this 


program for lack of funds would mean to them personally and to the economy 
of Missouri generally. 
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Notwithstanding that Federal funds come to less than 20 percent of the total 
mount spent for vocational education in this country, a cut in this appropriation 
ay well mean he difference between a well-supported State and local program 
hle to expand when and where there is need for it and a program barely able to 
old its own and unable to expand when the occasion demands. 

Secretary Hobby of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
addressing the National Association of State Directors of Vocational Education 
when they met in Washington, told them: 

“The importance of vocational education cannot be underestimated or over- 
emphasized. The success and accomplishment of American industries, skilled 
»reduction in factories and on farms, are largely attributable to vocational edu- 
cation taught in high schools, colleges, and trade schools throughout the country. 
Che philosophy of vocational education appeals to me because it develops pri- 
vate initiative and prepares people to obtain and hold jobs.” 

However appealing the philosophy of vocational education may be to Secre 
tary Hobby, I recall that the House Appropriations Committee in its report of 
ast year sought to justify a sizable curtailment of funds for this program by 
saying that the committee felt that “vocational education had matured to the 
point where its promotion and further development should gradually be turned 
over to the States.’ 

Apart from the difficulty of ascertaining whether or not any education program 
has matured and precisely when, I submit that my own State of Missouri is in no 
position to undertake educational responsibility for the support of this program 
at this time for the following reasons: 

1. The 2-year drought and drastic reduction in farm prices have reduced the 
neome of people in rural Missouri, and for this reason it is difficult for them 
to pay school taxes and almost impossible for schools to pass additional levies 
for local school support. Because of this, the Governor vetoed a supplementary 
appropriation of $914 million for the schools, and State funds to operate school 
programs are already critically short. If Federal funds are curtailed, this will 
make the general school situation even worse. 

2. The program of reorganization of school districts, leading to larger school 
service areas and hence better school facilities for all the children, is continuing 
n the State at a rapid rate. About the first demand which a reorganized district 
makes on the State department of education is for the allocation of State and 
Federal funds for vocational programs. In an effort to comply with these re- 
quests, reimbursements to local schools have been progressively reduced over 
the years, resulting in the reduction of teachers’ salaries and the loss of voca- 
tional teachers. When these teachers leave the schools they generally obtain 
better salaries elsewhere, and the children are the real losers. There were 
roughly 600 high schools in Missouri in 1952-53. Their offerings and enroll- 
ments in vocational education were as follows: 


| 
Teachers Youth Adults 


sees - > — quEeneeSeiapeEee - —————— 
| - | 


tributive education 
Home economics 
rade and industrial education 


130 | 3 1, 611 
312 10, 836 
423 , 762 | 6, 248 


| 
Agricultural education... | 250 : 9, 142 
| 


Total a = ee a 1, 116 | 


36, 208 | 27, 837 


Thus, it is obvious that we have a long way to go before we provide vocational 
education in all the schools of Missouri for all the youth and adults who need it. 

3. Each year finds a larger number of youth in our public schools and one of 
their chief interests, and that of their parents, is in vocational education through 
which they can prepare to earn a living when they enter the world of work. 
In addition, many business and industrial establishments are calling on the 
schools to expand their programs of adult education. In order to meet this 
need, we shall need more funds. 

Therefore, I respectfully urge and earnestly hope that your committee will 
see its way clear to recommending a restoration of this $1,173,000 in order to 
maintain a program of vocational education at its present level at least. 

With every good wish to you, I am, 

Sincerely -yours, 
Tuomas C, HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate. 
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Senator Tuy. So, Mr. Nichols, if you will come up, please, and if 
you wish to bring someone with you you may do that. We are seek- 
ing information and therefore you are all welcome. I want to say 
that we were just as happy as anyone could be when we obtained the 
revised budget estimate, increasing it, because I knew in that manner 
we would have less difficulty and would be able to go on with the 
program as all of you have been hoping for. 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MARK NICHOLS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN UTAH 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Nicnors. Mr. Chairman, I am Mark Nichols, president of the 
American Vocational Association, a professional association com- 
posed of more than 30,000 vocational teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators and citizens who are interested in vocational education in this 
country. I speak for that association. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to submit a statement for the record 
which I have submitted to the secretary. 

Senator Ture. Fine. 

Mr. Nicnors. I would like to read a part of it at this time, if I may. 

Senator Tuyr. You may, and your statement will be made a part 
of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


VocaTIONAL EpucaTion STATEMENT ON NEED FOR FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS, BY 
MarK NICHOLS, PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Sober thinking citizens of our great country are always thrilled by reading 
the statement of the Founding Fathers, “that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, that among 
these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. That to receive these 
rights, governments are instituted among men deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” ‘The Constitution was established “to provide for 
the common defense, promote the general welfare and secure the blessings of 
liberty.” 

The sacred concept that man should have the freedom of living a happy life and 
that governments are made to aid him in living that way is one of the cherished 
fundamentals of democracy. 

The Founding Fathers lived in an agrarian era. They undoubtedly did not 
envision the complex industrial society of today where the last free land 
frontiers have vanished. While the basic concepts of man’s freedom in our 
country have not changed materially, the methods of aiding him to maintain 
his freedom are constantly changing. 

The ability to make a satisfactory living is fundamental to the living of a 
happy life. It is basic to good citizenship. The Government once offered free 
land to its citizens as a means of helping them to earn a satisfactory living. 
This was an opportunity afforded most young men from the days of Washington 
and Jefferson down to the latter part of the 19th century. The United States 
Government during this period of a century or more did not provide its citizens 
with a living, but it did provide many of them with an opportunity for making 
their own living. The agrarian society with its new land frontiers and its 
attending economy has been transformed into an industrial society with com- 
plex economic problems, where Americans make their living in more than 30,000 
different job classifications. 

I am glad I live in a country where today, as in the days of Washington and 
Jefferson, the Federal Government is still interested in providing its citizens 
with opportunities whereby they can make a living for themselves. 
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One of these opportunities is Federal aid for vocational education—the kind 
of education which helps great numbers of people to earn a living as a result 
of training programs that make them occupationally competent. Like the offer- 
ing of free land in the early days of our country, the granting of Federal aid 
to vocational education is sound business for the Government because produc- 
tive citizens are one of our Nations greatest resources, our greatest bulwark 
in national defense, and citizens who produce, pay taxes in substantial amounts. 
A highly productive citizen is usually one who is loyal and happy. 


CRISES HAVE AWAKENED GOVERNMENT TO EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


The early schools of our country were private schools supported by the 
wealthier families. Shortly after the Revolutionary War, concepts began de- 
veloping in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania and elsewhere that the State 
should provide educational opportunities for all of the children of all of the 
people “because a State made up of educated people is stronger and more effi- 
cient.” Such education, however, made chiefly social and cultural contributions. 

The Merrill Act of 1862 in Linecoln’s administration during the Civil War 
recognized the need for making education more practical. With it the land-grant 
college had its birth. Its fundamental concepts were to aid people in an agrarian 
society to make a better living from the land. 

World War I found our country, then well on its way in becoming indus- 
trialized, woefully lacking in skilled tradesmen and in the know-how of 
mechanized warfare. The Commission on National Aid in its report to Con- 
gress on June 1, 1914 had this to say: 

“The American people have hardly begun the work of providing for the 
practical education of these millions of our wageworkers. In this whole country 
there are fewer trade schools than are to be found in the little German kingdom 
of Bavaria, with a population not much greater than that of New York City. 
There are more workers being trained at public expense in the city of Munich 
alone than in all the larger cities of the United States.” 

Germany soon demonstrated to the world the industrial might resulting from 
vocational education programs, although its misdirection was fraught with 
tragedy. 

The Smith-Hughes bill passed Congress in 1917. In commenting on the need 
for such Federal aid at this time, Representative Hughes said: 

“It is the duty of the National Government, insofar as it does not interfere with 
the constitutional rights of the States, ‘to promote the general welfare.’ National 
efficiency is the sum total of the efficiency of all individual citizens, and the na- 
tional wealth is the sum total of their wealth-producing capacities. While, there- 
fore, our national prosperity in the past has been based largely upon the 
exploitation of our natural resources, in the future it must be based more upon 
the development, through vocational education, of our national resource of human 
labor. In the markets of the world we compete not as individuals but as a unit 
against other nations as units. This makes the production of our raw material 
and of our productive skill and human labor a national problem and unquestion- 
ably introduces a national element into vocational education making the right 
preparation of the farmer and the mechanic of vital concern to the Nation as a 
whole. On those grounds, therefore, Federal aid for vocational education becomes 
necessary, and unless it is undertaken as a national duty, the national welfare 
which is the time-honored provision of the Constitution, is at stake. Vocational 
education is further justified by the interstate character of the problem due to the 
interstate character of our industries and the national character of State busi- 
ness and industrial life. Because of its extreme mobility, labor—particularly 
that which is skilled and is therefore in great demand—has taken on a national 
character. A man may be born in Indiana, trained a worker in Massachusetts, 
and spend his days as a machinist in California. A State cannot be expected to 
devote large sums from her public revenues to the making of good workmen for 
the benefit of other States. Only out of a common fund like the National Treas- 
ury can the burden be equalized and adjusted so that each State may in justice 
be expected to meet the obligation resting upon its schools.” 

The reason for Federal aid enumerated by Representative Hughes can be 
emphasized with equal effect today. 

The opinions of congressional representatives over the merits of Federal aid 
to education at this time were debated at length, and in the end the bill was 
enacted into law. It provided for the promotion of vocational education in the 
States on a Federal-State cooperative basis. 
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The depression in the 1930’s accentuated the need for additional funds for 
vocational education and in 1986 the George-Deen Act provided for these addi- 
tional Federal funds for the further development of vocational education in the 
several States and Territories. 

The tragedy at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, struck terror to the very 
heart of the Nation. Again we suddenly discovered how much we lacked skilled 
hands and the know-how in agriculture, trades and industries, and in the dis- 
tributive occupations. Frenziedly Congress poured hundreds of millions of 
dollars into State coffers for the training of youth and adults to speed up 
defense, 

Fortunately the patterns for vocational training had been well established 
in the States through the standards established in the Smith-Hughes Act. The 
skeleton on which to hang such a program was solidly built. State boards for 
vocational education assumed the responsibility of the training in the needed 
occupations ; 8,000 vocational agriculture departments became mechanical and 
electrical training centers for out-of-school farm youth and adults, many of 
whom had been future farmers with some mechanical training received in their 
bigh school vocational-agriculture classes. Time was the essence. Soon these 
trainees were inducted into the Armed Forces or employed in defense industry 
where mechanical skills were so badly needed. 

During these years the vocational trade schools in urban centers were taxed 
to capacity day and night in training programs of all descriptions. This voca- 
tional education national defense training was phenominal in its preparation of 
millions of men and women to man the posts in the armed services and in industry 
which eventually brought victory in the World War ITI conflict. Similar pro- 
crams were conducted in rural areas to increase food production. A total of 
7,469,506 workers were trained in the war years in such vocational programs. 

The need for increased Federal vocational funds after the war ended was 
apparent. In 1946 the George-Barden Act became law and $29,300,000 was 
authorized annually for vocational education. Only about two-thirds of this 
amount has ever been appropriated to the States in any one year. 

Today the people of the world are divided into 2 camps, 1 free or with a high 
dezree of individual freedom, the other slave. It is reported that Russia has 
launched into an effective vocational-educational program. Its scope at present 
is unknown to us, but one can well imagine it is tremendous. If and when we 
are ever called again to defend our way of living, the chances for maintaining 
our freedom centers around our inventive genius, our research, and our pro- 
ductive capacity per individual. Publicly supported vocational education is 
one of the surest ways of insuring the latter. 


MIRACLE OF AMERICA 


Thirteen different delegations of foreign students have visited my department 
in Utah in the last 2 years. They all have been concerned with studying the 
various programs in vocational education. One student had this to say: 

“My country has mountains, valleys, and deserts similar to those in your 
State. Our rainfall is about the same as yours. We have fertile land which 
could be irrigated from our streams. Diseases and pests take heavy tolls from 
our crops and our livestock. We do not have modern tillage implements, nor 
would our people know how to use them if we had them. Eighty-five percent of 
our people are illiterate. Nine out of every ten families make their living from 
the land. For the most part they live in poor homes. Our industry is very 
meager. America to me is a miracle and that miracle is her people. They have 
the skill and the know-how to make the most of their resources. Research and 
your publicly supported program of vocational education is largely responsible 
for this. Would that my country could do likewise. I am tired of seeing my 
fellow countrymen plow with a crooked stick. We must have some reforms in 
our landownership and a program of publicly supported vocational education.” 

These foreign-aid programs seem to be doing a great deal to help people in 
underprivileged countries to help themselves. The motive is good and worth 
while. IT view with some alarm, however, the fact that we are spending increas- 
ing millions each year in yoeational and technical assistance to peoples of 
foreign countries while we fail to appropriate money to our own people in the 
amounts authorized under the George-Barden Act. It is reported that in fiscal 
1951 we brought 13,069 foreign students and scholars to this country or sent 
them to other countries for yocational and technical training for a total cost 
of $28,070,000 in Feileral expenditures. A total of 13,476 foreign students were 
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brought to this country and 3,252 of our own people were sent to foreign coun- 
tries in fiscal 1952 at a cost to our Government of $49,807,417. Again most of 
this education is in the vocational and technical fields. A similar program 
for fiscal 1958 cost us $78,930,032. We are continuing such a program in 1954. 

Compare these expenditures with $25,366,459.74 in Federal Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden funds expended in our own country in fiscal 19538 for 3,089,347 
enrollees in vocational agriculture, home economics, trades and industry, and 
distributive occupations. 


EXPENDITURES AND ENROLLMENTS IN FISCAL 1958 


The total expenditures for vocational-education programs in fiscal 1953 
amounted to $145,951,240.10. Only one-sixth of this was from Federal appro- 
priations. In round numbers for each $1 expended in Federal funds, the States 
coatributed $2 and local communities contributed $3. The enrollees by divi- 
sions were as follows: 734,881 in vocational agriculture; 1,305,949 in home eco- 
nomies ; 754,767 in trades and industries ; and 203,760 in distributive occupations. 


FEDERAL FUNDS—-ARE AS LEAVEN IN THE LOAF 


Federal funds are a great encouragement to vocational-education programs in 
the States and local communities. 

In this regard it is interesting to observe what has happened to enrollments 
in the distributive education program since the Federal appropriations were 
cut in two, 3 years ago and cut in half again during the last 2 years. The total 
enrollment in 1951 was 341,440. In 1952 it dropped to 234,984 and in fiscal 195¢ 
it was down to 203,760. The Federal funds for distributive education dropped 
from $1,794,498 in 1951 to $450,000 in fiscal 1958, which is the same amount as 
for fiseal 1954. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


The November 1953 issue of the American Vocational Journal contained the 
following statement which shows the need for the full $29,300,000 in George- 
Barden appropriations : 

“Vocational education should be made available to all persons who need and 
can profit by it. There were in 1953 more than 24,000 public secondary day 
schools in the Nation with an enrollment of 6,192,000. It is estimated that the 
enrollment will be approximately 8,541,000 in 1960. In 1953 there was a labor 
force of approximately 63 million. It is estimated that the number will be 
approximately 72 million in 1960. The increases by 38 percent and 14 percent, 
respectively, give an idea of the need for expansion of vocational education 

“Only 14,000 of the 24,000 public secondary day schools have vocational educa 
tion in 1 or more of the 4 fields—agriculture, distribution, home economics, and 
trades and industry—that are operating under provision of State plans for voca 
tional education. Far less than the 14,000 have programs in 2, 3, or all 4 fields. 
Many of the schools that have programs has not expanded them to serve the 
increased number of students who will enroll or the adults in the communities 
who need specialized training. Therefore, vocational education must be ex- 
panded and extended if it is to be made readily available to American youth 
and adults who desire and need such education.” 


REASONS FOR PROVIDING FEDERAL FUNDS AND INOREASING FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


This statement on vocational education presumes that the program is generally 
accepted as to its merits and worth as a part of the total educational offering 
in our country. In the minds of some persons there seems more inclination to 
reduce Federal appropriations for vocational education. This, of course, is 
very unfortunate in light of present-day needs. Reasons for providing and in- 
creasing Federal funds for vocational education are briefly enumerated as 
follows: 

1. President Dwight D. Eisenhower in a letter on September 27, 1952, to C. M. 
Miller, then State director of vocational education for Kansas, said in part as 
follows: 

“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw 
materials. Our magnificent system of vocational education is constantly de- 
veloping increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop 
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the skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials 
into useful wealth. 

“One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. 
Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That is 
how it should be.” 

2. Youth is our greatest resource. We are spending, and have spent since 
1881, huge sums of Federal funds to conserve our natural resources, and have 
regarded this as a Federal responsibility. Forests, watersheds, and soils need 
to be conserved and intelligently used. Federally aided educational programs, 
especially agricultural education programs, under the provisions of many acts 
have been a concern of the Government since 1862. The Federal Government 
certainly is as much concerned with conserving our human resources as it is our 
material resources. President Eisenhower in his state of the Union message 
said: 

“Youth, our greatest resource, is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population.” 

3. Workers migrate freely from one State to another. There is also a constant 
migration of youth from rural to urban areas. This interstate situation is charac- 
teristic of many sections of the country with areas having a more agrarian popu- 
lation, losing population to areas with greater industrial opportunities. These 
skilled producers receive higher wages than if they were unskilled and voca 
tional training contributes to skill development. The skilled workers, therefore, 
pay higher Federal taxes some of which should be allocated to the States which 
did the training. They cannot operate vocational programs under these condi 
tions on State and local funds alone. 

4. America is involved in a cold war with Russia. It is a battle of minds, and 
also a battle of economics. Next to men in the Armed Forces, citizens trained 
for high productivity on the farm, in the factory or defense plant, in business or 
distributive occupations, and in the home, form the second line of defense. The 
Nation, therefore, has a stake in outknowing as well as outproducing and under 
selling the Communists in the markets of the world. It likewise has the re- 
sponsibility of keeping its Armed Forces supplied with the world’s best arma- 
ments. Vocational education with its skill and know-how is basic in developing 
citizens with high productive ability. Any increase of Federal vocational educa- 
tion funds is strengthening the very heart of America, because national defense 
is fundamentally a national problem. 

5. To provide for the common welfare the Federal Government traditionally 
has provided its people with specific opportunities for making a living through 
their own efforts. Land grants to citizens promoted the general welfare in the 
early development of our country. Such grants almost ceased about the turn of 
the century. Federal grants for research and vocational education have been 
and now are of vital importance in promoting the national welfare. 

6. With the Federal Government in debt to the extent of 275 billions, and 
States and local governments in many instances out of debt, the suggestion is 
often made that Federal aid for vocational education should be decreased. This 
would bring about serious consequences for reasons mentioned above and would 
result in one of two things. Vocational programs would either be seriously cur 
tailed or in many instances eliminated because money would have to be taken 
from budgets for general secondary and elementary education programs. This 
would cripple them due to the fact that these programs are so difficult to finance 
at present. 

7. Our Government on December 31, 1953, through the Commodity Credit Cor 
poration either had loans on, or completely owned food and fiber commodities 
in the amount of $5,664,581,000. More than 400,000 Future Farmers and New 
Farmers in about 10,000 vocational-agricultural departments are spending ap- 
proximately 2 hours a day during the school year learning about farming at 
the doing level. They are among other things studying about agricultural eco- 
nomics and forming concepts about prices, credit and sound farm economy. Their 
objective judgments about free enterprise and price supports in future years 
are going to play a big part in decisions about our country’s economy. This is 
very much a national concern. Mass decisions of our citizens in these regards are 
national in scope and effect. The full $10 million annual vocational agriculture 
authorization under the George-Barden Act (of which only $6,889,084 has ever 
been made available) is greatly needed to aid local programs of agriculture in 
developing Future Farmers and New Farmers with skills and understandings 
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which will aid them in making wise decisions about important economi 
problems 

A philosopher once expressed a thought in this regard when he said, “It is 
heaper to put guardrails along the side of the road around the precipice on the 
hill over which youth travels than to maintain an ambulance down in the valley.” 
Good yocational education programs are such guardrails. 

8, Federal vocational funds reimbursed to States are as a linking thread 
between the Federal Government and the States and establish educational 
standards agreed to in advance (not Federal control) which train workers with 
high standards of performance and efficiency who can produce satisfactorily 
wherever they live in the Nation. High standards of performance of citizen 
workers is a national concern. 

9. The contributions of vocational education in training youth and adults for 
high productivity is one reason why the United States with but 5 percent of the 
earth’s land surface and 7 percent of the world’s population has provided its 
citizens with opportunities whereby through their own efforts they own 75 
percent of the world’s automobiles, 60 percent of the world’s telephones, and a 

ajority of the other physical comforts which contribute to material happiness. 
They also transact more than half of the world’s business In this connection 
ay we not forget the story of the goose which laid the golden eggs. Vocational 
dueation is one of our geese which lays these golden opportunity eggs. This 
oose needs more Federal feed to meet its citizens’ needs for additional vocational 
raining in order to keep our country strong and productive. The full $29, 
300,000 is needed for this purpose. 


> 


STATEMENTS FROM STATE DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION CONCERNING NEED 
FOR INCREASING FEDERAI ID 


Following are statements from a few of the many State directors of vocational 
education who have written me about the need for receiving the full $29,300,000 
Federal George-Barden appropriations for vocational education this year: 

Ralph Howard, State director of vocational education of Ohio, says: 

‘We could proceed rapidly toward providing training in the other half of the 
Ohio high schools that do not have any type of vocational program. More types 
of training could be provided in schools now having only 1 or 

“It would be possible to find ways and means of reaching 3,000 to 4,000 appren 
tices that are not now served with related training.’ 

J. Marion Adams, State director of vocational education for Arkansas, com 
ments as follows: 

“With $29 million appropriation, our allocation would be sufficient to reach a 

ve numer of schools that have never been able to have vocational education 
at all, and aid on teachers’ salaries in a great majority of the schools of Arkansas 
where only meager vocational opportunities are afforded. Almost all schools 
have only 1 agriculture teacher, 1 trade teacher, and 1 home economics teacher 
where at least 2, and in some cases several, are needed. Some schools attempt 
to fill this gap by carrying on, in addition to the program meeting State and 
l’‘ederal standards, a supplementary program with lower standards. We do not 
apologize for this condition. The schools are doing the best they can and would 
like very much to improve the condition.” 

L. Garcia Hernandez, vocational director from San Juan, P. R., writes: 

“Should Congress appropriate the full George-Barden authorization we would 
be in a position to promote the greatly needed expansion of our present program 
which we are only, with greatly increased Commonwealth funds, able to main 
tain on its present limited basis.” 

From Alabama, Mr. R. BE. Cammack, State director of vocational education, 
has this to say: 

“If Congress should appropriate the full $29 million under the George-Barden 
authorization, to my mind it would serve two distinct, desirable purposes: first, 
it would stimulate my State to go further in its financial support as well as 
moral support of its program of vocational education; and, in the second place, 

would aid materially in meeting the demands for 80 additional units in trade 
and industrial education: 26 in distributive education; 201 in home economics 
education; and 120 in agricultural education; a total of 427 units which local 
communities have requested help in establishing. The State finds itself at this 
time unable to meet this financial outlay, but with additional Federal stimulation 
in the way of the full George-Barden appropriation it is my opinion that the State 
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would find, within the next few years, sufficient additional funds with which to 
establish these 427 centers.” 

Clarence L. Greiber, State director of vocational education for Wisconsin, 
writes: 

“If Congress appropriated the full $29 million in George-Barden appropria- 
tions, additional programs of vocational education would be established in the 
State. Several new programs in the field of practical nursing could then be 
established. Schools which are on the waiting list for new departments of rural 
homemaking could also be approved. Additional training programs in the field of 
distributive education could be established.” 

A letter from Mr. G. E. Freeman, State director of vocational education from 
Tennessee, says: 

“If the full $29 million authorized were appropriated it would enable us to go 
a long way in meeting the demands up to the present time we have been unable to 
meet and would almost certainly furnish the spark necessary to get a consider- 
able increase in State and local funds for that purpose.” 

From Missouri, H. Pat Wardlaw, State director of vocational education, com- 
ments: 

“We would be able to increase our regular secondary programs greatly, which 
is a dire need in our State at the present time because of the reorganization of 
school districts and other factors mentioned above. To be specific, we now have 
approximately 50 applications on file for vocational agriculture programs in 
regular secondary schools. In addition, we have many applications in other areas 
and would have additional ones, should it be generally known that increased ap- 
propriations would become a reality.” 

And still another letter from J. Warren Smith, director of vocational educa- 
tion from North Carolina, has this to say: 

“The increase, should we get the full $29 million, would make possible the 
employing of a total of approximately 138 new teachers, which would be dis- 
tributed as follows: 60 for agriculture, 20 for distributive education, 40 for home 
economics, and 18 for trade and industrial education. We are continually having 
requests from the schools all over the State for expanded services.” 


SMITH-HUGHES ACT 


Mr. Nicnors. The Smith-Hughes bill passed Congress in 1917. In 
commenting on the need for such Federal aid at this time, Representa- 
tive Hughes said: 


It is the duty of the National Government, insofar as it does not interfere 
with the constitutional rights of the States, “to promote the general welfare.” 
National efficiency is the sum total of the efficiency of all individual citizens, and 
the national wealth is the sum total of their wealth-producing capacities. While, 
therefore, our national prosperity in the past has been based largely upon the 
exploitation of our natural resources, in the future it must be based more upon 
the development, through vocational education, of our national resources of 
human labor. In the markets of the world we compete not as individuals but as 
a unit against other nations as units. This makes the production of our raw 
material and of our productive skill and human labor a national problem and un- 
questionably introduces a national element into vocational education making the 
right preparation of the farmer and the mechanic of vital concern to the Nation 
as a whole. 

On those grounds, therefore, Federal aid for vocational education becomes 
necessary, and unless it is undertaken as a national duty, the national welfare 
which is the time-honored provision of the Constitution, is at stake. Vocational 
education is further justified by the interstate character of the problem due 
to the interstate character of our industries and the national character of State 
business and industrial life. Because of its extreme mobility, labor—particularly 
that which is skilled and is therefore in great demand—has taken on a national 
character. A man may be born in Indiana, trained a worker in Massachusetts, 
and spend his days as a machinist in California. A State cannot be expected 
to devote large sums from her public revenues to the making of good workmen 
for the benefit of other States. Only out of a common fund like the national 
Treasury can the burden be equalized and adjusted so that each State may in 
justice be expected to meet the obligation resting upon its schools. 
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GEORGE-DEAN ACT 


The reasons for Federal aid enumerated by Representative Hughes 
can be emphasized with equal effect today. 

The opinions of congressional representatives over the merits of 
Federal aid to education at this time were debated at length, and in 
the end the bill was enacted into law. It provided for the promotion 
of vocational education in the States on a Federal-State cooperative 
basis. 

The depression in the 1930’s accentuated the need for additional 
funds for vocational education and in 1936 the George-Dean Act pro- 
vided for these additional Federal funds for the further development 
of vocational education in the several States and Territories. 

The tragedy at Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, struck terror to 
the very heart of the Nation. Again we suddenly discovered how 
much we lacked skilled hands and the know-how in agriculture, trades 
and industries, and in the distributive occupations. Frenziedly Con- 
gress poured hundreds of millions of dollars into State coffers for the 
training of youth and adults to speed up defense. 

Fortunately the patterns for vocational training had been well es- 
tablished in the States through the standards established in the Smith- 
Hughes Act. The skeleton on which to hang such a program was 
solidly built. State Boards for Vocational Education assumed the 
responsibility of the training in the needed occupations. Eight thou- 
sand vocational agriculture departments became mechanical and elec- 
trical training centers for out-of-school farm youth and adults, many 
of whom had been future farmers with some mechanical training 
received in the high school vo-ag classes. Time was the essence. 
Soon these trainees were inducted into the Armed Forces or employed 
in defense industry where mechanical skills were so badly needed. 


VOCATIONAL TRADE SCHOOLS 


During these years the vocational trade schools in urban centers 
were taxed to capacity day and night in training programs of all 
descriptions. This vocational education national defense was phe- 
nomenal in its preparation of millions of men and women to man the 
posts in the armed services and in industry which eventually brought 
victory in the World War II conflict. Similar programs were con- 
ducted in rural areas to increase food production. <A total of 7,469,506 
workers were trained in the war years in such vocational programs. 


BASIC AUTHORIZATION 


The need for increased Federal vocational funds after the war 
ended was apparent. In 1946 the George-Barden Act became law 
and $29,300,000 was authorized annually for vocational education. 
Only about two-thirds of this amount has ever been appropriated to 
the States in any 1 year. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, only about two-thirds of this amount has 
ever been appropriated to the States in any 1 year. 

Today the people of the world are divided into two camps: one 
free or with a high degree of individual freedom; the other slave. 
It is reported that Russia has launched into an effective vocational 
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education program. Its scope at present is unknown to us, but one can 
well imagine it is tremendous. If and when we are ever called again 
to defend our way of living on the battlefield, the chances for main- 
taining our freedom center around our inventive genius, our research, 
and our productive capacity per individual. Publicly supported voca- 
tional education is one of the surest ways of insuring the latter. 


MIRACLE OF AMERICA 


Thirteen different delegations of foreign students have visited my 
department in Utah in the last 2 years. They all have been concerned 
with studying the various programs in vocational education. One 
student had this to say: 

My country has mountains, valleys, and deserts similar to those in your 
State. Our rainfall is about the same as yours. We have fertile land which 
could be irrigated from our streams. Diseases and pests take heavy tolls from 
our creps and our livestock. We do not have modern tillage implements, nor 
would our people know how to use them if we had them. Eighty-five percent 
of our people are illiterate. Nine out of every ten families make their living 
from the land. For the most part they live in poor homes. Our industry is 
very meager. America to me is a miracle and that miracle is her people. They 
have the skill and the know-how to make the most of their resources. Research 
and your publicly supported program of vocational education is largely respon- 
sible for this. Would that my country could do likewise. I am tired of seeing 
my fellow countrymen plow with a crooked stick. We must have some reforms 
in our landownership and a program of publicly supported vocational education. 


FOREIGN-AID PROGRAMS 


These foreign-aid programs seem to be doing a great deal to help 
people in underprivileged countries to help themselves. The motive 
is good and worth while. I view with some alarm, however, the fact 
that we are spending increasing millions each year in vocational and 
technical assistance to peoples of foreign countries while we fail to 
appropriate money to our own people in the amounts authorized un- 
der the George-Barden Act. It is reported that in fiscal 1951 we 
brought 13,069 foreign students and scholars to this country or sent 
them to other countries for vocational and technical training for a 
total cost of $28,070,000 in Federal expenditures. A total of 13,476 
foreign students were brought to this country and 3,252 of our own 
people were sent to foreign countries in fiseal 1952 at a cost to our 
Government of $49,807,417. Again most of this education is in the 
vocational and technical fields. A similar program for fiscal 1953 
cost us $78,930,032. We are continuing such a program in 1954. 

Compare these expenditures with $25,366.459.74 in Federal Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden funds expended in our own country in 
fiscal 1953 for 5,039,347 enrollees in vocational agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, trades and industry, and distributive occupations. 


EXPENDITURES AND ENROLLMENTS IN FISCAL 1953 


The total expenditures for vocational education programs in fiscal 
1953 amounted to $145,951,240.10. Only one-sixth of this was from 
Federal appropriations. In round numbers for each $1 expended in 
Federal funds, the States contributed $2 and local communities con- 
tributed $3. The enrollees by divisions were as follows: 734,881 in 
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ational agriculture; 1.305.949 in home economics; 754.767 in trades 
industries; and 203,760 in distributive oecupations. 


FEDERAL FUNDS ARE AS LEAVEN IN THE LOAF 


Federal funds are a great encouragement to vocational education 


programs in the States and local communities. 
In this regard it is interesting to observe what has happened to 
ollments in the distributive education program since the Federal 


propriations were cut in two 3 years ago, and cut in half again 
ng the last 2 years. The total enrollment in 1951 was 341,440, 


In 1952 it dropped to 234,984 and in fiscal 1953 it was down to 203,760. 
The Federal funds for distributive education dropped from $1,794,- 
198 in 1951 to $450,000 in fiseal 1953, which is the same amount as for 
il 1954. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


The November 1953 issue of the American Vocational Journal con 
tained tne following tatement which shows the need for the full 
$29,300,000 in George-Barden appropriations: 

Vocational education should be made available to all persons who need and 

in profit by it. There were in 1953 more than 24,000 public secondary day 
schools in the Nation with an enrollment of 6,192,000. It is estimated that the 
nrollment will be approximately 8,541,000 in 1960. In 1953 there was a labor 
force of approximately 63 miliion. It is estimated that the number will be 
approximately 72 million in 1950. The increases by 38 percent and 14 percent, 
espectively, give an idea of the need for expansion of vocational education 

Only 14,000 of the 24,000 public secondary day schools have vocational edu- 
cation in 1 or more of the 4 fields—agriculture, distribution, home economics, and 
trades and industry: that is, operating under provision of State plans for vo 


cational education. Far less than the 14,000 have programs in 2, 3, or all 4 


fields. Many of the schools that have programs have not expanded them to 
serve the increased number of students who will enroll or the adults in the 
communities who need specialized training. Therefore, vocational education 
must be expanded and extended if it is to be made readily available to American 
youth and adults who desire and need such education. 


STATEMENTS FROM STATE DIRECTORS 


Mr. Chairman, I have prepared nine specific statements or reasons 
as to why Federal funds are needed in increasing amounts for voca- 
tional education. In the interests of time I am passing that up and 
wo ld like finally to make a few quotations from statements. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. They will, of course, be printed in the 
record so that you have the benefit and we will have the benefit of 
your full statement on all the facts and figures that you have in those 

ages that you do pass up. 

Mr. Nicnors. Thank you, sir. 

Following are statements from a few of the many State directors 
of vocational education who have written me about the need for re 
ceiving the full $29,300,000 Federal George-Barden appropriations for 
vocational education this year: 


OHTO 


Ralph Howard, State director of vocational education of Ohio, 
Savs: 
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We could proceed rapidly toward providing training in the other half of the 
Ohio high schools that do not have any type of vocational program. More 
types of training could be provided in schools now having only 1 or 2. 

It would be possible to find ways and means of reaching 3,000 to 4,000 ap- 
prentices that are not now served with related training. 


ARKANSAS 


J. Marion Adams, State director of vocational education for 
Arkansas, comments as follows: 


With $29 million appropriation, our allocation would be sufficient to reach a 
large number of schools that have never been able to have vocational education 
at all, and aid on teachers’ salaries in a great majority of the schools of Arkansas 
where only meager vocational opportunities are afforded. Almost all schools 
have only 1 agriculture teacher, 1 trade teacher, and 1 home-economics teacher 
where at least 2, and in some cases several, are needed. Some schools attempt to 
fill this gap by carrying on, in addition to the program meeting State and Federal 
standards, a supplementary program with lower standards. We do not apologize 
for this condition. The schools are doing the best they can and would like very 
much to improve the condition. 


PUERTO RICO 


L. Garcia Hernandez, vocational director in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, writes: 


Should Congress appropriate the full George-Barden authorization we would 
be in a position to promote the greatly needed expansion of our present pro- 
gram which we are only, with greatly increased commonwealth funds, able to 
maintain on its present limited basis. 


ALABAMA 


From Alabama, Mr. R. E. Cammack, State director of vocational 
education, has this to say: 


If Congress should appropriate the full $29 million under the George-Barden 
authorization, to my mind it would serve 2 distinct, desirable purposes; first, it 
would stimulate my State to go further in its financial support as well as moral 
support of its program of vocational education; and, in the second place, it 
would aid materially in meeting the demands for 80 additional units in trade 
and industrial education, 26 in distributive education, 201 in home-economics 
education, and 120 in agricultural education; a total of 427 units which local 
communities have requested help in establishing. The State finds itself at this 
time unable to meet this financial outlay, but with additional Federal stimula- 
tion in the way of the full George-Barden appropriation it is my opinion that 
the State would find, within the next few years, sufficient additional funds with 
which to establish these 427 centers. 


WISCONSIN 


Clarence L. Greiber, State director of vocational education for 
Wisconsin, writes: 


If Congress appropriated the full $29 million in George-Barden appropriations, 
additional programs of vocational education would be established in the State. 
Several new programs in the field of practical nursing could then be established. 
Schools which are on the waiting list for new departments of rural homemaking 
could also be approved. Additional training programs in the field of distributive 
education could be established. 
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TENNESSEE 


A letter from Mr. G. E. Freeman, State director of vocational educa- 


tion from ‘Tennessee, says : 


If the full $29 million authorized were appropriated it would enable us to go 
a long way in meeting the demands, up to the present time we have been unable 
to meet, and would almost certainly furnish the spark necessary to get a con- 
siderable increase in State and local funds for that purpose. 


MISSOURI 


From Missouri, H. Pat Wardlaw, State director of vocational educa- 
tion, comments: 

We would be able to increase our regular secondary programs greatly, which 
is a dire need in our State at the present time because of the reorganization of 
school districts and other factors mentioned above. To be specific, we now have 
ipproximately 50 applications on file for vocational agriculture programs in 
regular secondary schools. In addition, we have many applications in other 
areas and would have additional ones, should it be generally known that in- 
creased appropriations would become a reality. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


And still another letter from J. Warren Smith, director of voca- 
tional education in North Carolina, has this to say: 

The increase, should we get the full $29 million, would make possible the 
employing of a total of approximately 138 new teachers, who would be distributed 
as follows: 60 for agriculture, 20 for distributive education, 40 for home eco- 
nomics, and 18 for trade and industrial education. We are continually having 
requests from the schools all over the State for expanded services. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you, sir; that is a very good statement. I 

ould not quarrel with you in any manner about the items for the 
moneys that you have made mention of. I only want to say that we 
may have some difficulties in trying to convince ever ybody that we 

should put such a sum of money in there. That is the main problem 
that we will be faced with. 

Mr. Nicnots. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. But from the standpoint of my conviction as to the 
worthiness of it, I would agree with you. 

Mr. Nicnuots. We most greatly appreciate your support, 

Senator Tuyp. Mr. M. D. Mobley. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF M. D. MOBLEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Mostxy. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Ture. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Mostey. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman; and we will file the lengthy 
one and then I will highlight it. 

Senator Ture. That will be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT By M. D. Mosiey, ExmCUTIVE SECRETARY, AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


My name is M. D. Mobley. I am the executive secretary of the American 
Vocational Association—a professional organization composed of more than 
30,000 vocational teachers, officials, and lay citizens interested in the further 
development and improvement of vocational and industrial arts education. 

Under date of March 22, we wrote to the Governor of each State and to each 
executive officer of the State boards for vocational education in the United 
States, asking specific questions regarding the need for the further development 
of vocational education in their respective States. One of the questions was: 

“If there is need for further development of vocational education in your 
State, how many additional full-time teacher units or their equivalency are 
needed in vocational agriculture? In distributive education? In home eco- 
nomics? In trades and industry?” 

We have received replies to this question from governors, executive officers 
of State boards, or State directors of vocational education of every State in 
the Nation, except one. 

In most cases, the States, in answering this question, mentioned that they 
were listing the number of teachers needed for fiscal 1955; a few indicated the 
need over a period of several years. Very few were willing to state specifically 
the ultimate number needed. This, of course, is due to the fact that they are 
not sure of population trends or the direction and extent of developments which 
may require additional vocational programs. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to submit for the record 
a table which shows the number of teachers needed by the several States. 

You will note from this table that a total of 15,652 additional full-time teachers 
are needed by the States reporting. This, in my opinion, is a very, very con- 
servative figure. 


ADDITIONAL FULL-TIME VOCATIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED IN FiscaL 1955 
As reported to the American Vocational Association by responsible State of- 


ficials during April and May 1954. Includes vocational teachers in agriculture, 
home economics, trades and industry, and distributive occupations. 


Number of additional 
full-time vocational 
teachers needed 
42 

46 
330 
000 


225 


180 

Delaware 838 
Florida 120 
Georgia 139 
Idaho 40 
495 

784 

730 

37 

Kentucky ee 338 


Louisiana 266 | 


Maine ; 67 
Maryland 397 





Massachusetts____-~- 48 | 
Michigan____-.__- 160 | 
Minnesota 355 

Mississippi 814 | 
Missouri 600 | 
pS 85 | 
Nebraska s 200 | 


Number of additional 
full-time vocational 
teachers needed 


New Hampshire__~ 

New Jersey 7 239 
New Mexico 88 
New York 2, 205 


~- 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania_____- 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina____ 
South Dakota 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total__ 15, 652 


Figures are not included for District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska. and the 


Virgin Islands. Addition of these needs would probably bring the total to approximately 
16,000 
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he purpose of presenting this material is to show the need for the further 
development and expansion of vocational education in all parts of the Nation 
You will note that every State indicated a need for additional teachers; many 
emphasized the urgency of the need in their replies 

Some State officials indicated that the amount of reimbursement to schools 
toward salaries of teachers had dropped to such a point that it was inter- 
fering with a sound, effective program and was working a hardship on many 
school districts because they were being forced to take money that normally 
should go for elementary and secondary school programs and spend it for voca 
tional education, 

The President, in his state of the Union message to Congress, delivered on 
January 7, 1954, stated: 

“Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population.” 

We need to strengthen our elementary and secondary school programs, and 
there are few places, if any, that can afford to have money taken from these 
programs to be used for vocational purposes. 

' Using the figures submitted by responsible State officials as to the need for 
idditional yocational teachers, we can readily calculate the approximate amount 
of Federal funds needed to meet immediate needs 

The last fiscal report of the United States Office of Education shows that 


for each Federal dollar spent toward salaries d travel expenses of vocational 
personnel, $4.75 of State and local funds were spent. This means that 17.4 
percent of the amount spent came from the Federal Government. The average 
annual salary of teachers and other vocational personnel for the Nation is 


approximately $4,000 per year. If we multiply $4,000 by 15,652 (the number of 
additional teachers needed, according to the information furnished by respon- 
sible State officials) it will show that a total of $62,608,000 is needed to pay 
the salaries of these teachers. If states, on an average, continue reimburse- 
ment on the same basis that they have for the past year, it would mean that 17.4 
percent of this amount, or a total of $10,893,792, is needed from Federal funds 
in order to make it possible for the States to expand their programs in keep- 
ing with their needs, 

Should Congress appropriate the full $29.3 million authorized by the George- 
Barden Act it would result in an increase of $10,626,739 for vocational education. 

A further evidence of the need for expansion of vocational education is the 
fact that there are more than 5,000 high schools serving rural youth without 
programs of vocational agriculture. More than a thousand other schools need 
one or more additional teachers in order to meet training needs. At the present 
time, there are approximately 400,000 all-day pupils enrolled in vocational 
agriculture. In order to meet farmer replacement needs, we should have en- 
rolled at least 1 million students. 

Approximately 7,000 schools offering high-school work have no program 
whatsoever in home-economics education. 

In the field of industrial education, only about one-half the number who need 
such training are being reached. 

Only the surface has been scratched in the field of distributive education. 

The demand for vocational training throughout the Nation is the greatest that 
it has ever been. Many vocational schools have long waiting lists of students 
who would like to enroll. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like, if I may, to present for the record, a statement 
which gives the questions asked the governors of the several States, the questions 
directed to the executive officers of State boards for vocational education (who 
in most instances are chief State school officers), and their replies to these 
letters. The replies included in this statement are indicative of the interest in 
the continuance of Federal funds for vocational education. In most instances, 
the officials indicated that more Federal funds instead of less should be made 
available for vocational education. The statement which follows appeared in 
the May 1954 issue of the American Vocational Journal, official publication of 
the American Vocational Association. 
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Way Feperat Arp? 


GOVERNORS AND STATE SCHOOL OFFICIALS ANSWER THE QUESTION 


From all over the country have come reports of the need to expand vocational 
education opportunities. Serving the country in peacetime and emergency by 
helping to train productive citizens, vocational education is a vital link in the 
chain of national security. Now, more than ever before, there is urgent need to 
provide more and better facilities for vocational education. 

In response to questions from the American Vocational Association 39 of the 
48 States have dramatically presented their requirements for additional training 
opportunities. Governors of 24 States provided answers to the questions posed by 
the AVA. Ten Governors replied, stating that the letter had been referred to the 
State education authorities, and information was received from 7 of these States. 
Two replies were received from other State officials to whom the governor’s 
letter had been referred. Executive officers of 36 State boards of vocational 
education supplied information about the effect of Federal funds on State pro- 
grams of vocational education, and 2 referred the letter to the State director of 
vocational education, who supplied the information. 

Pinpointing the needs in each State, the reports underline the vital role played 
by Federal funds in the maintenance of realistically practical and educationally 
sound programs of vocational education. They emphatically reveal the dis- 
astrous effect of Federal withdrawal from the program. 


THE NEED FOR EXPANSION 


Only one of the letters received from State officials indicated that there was no 
need for further promotion or development of vocational education. All other 
replies cited a very definite and pressing demand to provide vocational training 
opportunities for the youth and adults of the State. 

Careful estimates of immediate requirements for expanding vocational oppor- 
tunities, prepared by the several executive officers of State boards, reveal that in 
27 States a total of 10,409 additional teacher units or their equivalency are 
needed. A breakdown shows that in the States reporting data that could be 
tabulated (56 percent of the total number of States) 2,217 agricultural teachers, 
2.730 home economics teachers, 1,426 distributive education teachers, and 4,036 
teachers of trade and industrial education are urgently needed. (These figures 
represent a conservative total, since reports from States listing needs for ad- 
ditional departments were all counted as one-teacher departments. ) 


THE NEED FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


The States are making every effort to provide more State funds for vocational 
education. This is affirmed by the fact that, with only two exceptions, every 
State which supplied figures on State appropriations had increased the amount 
of money made available for vocational education within the last few years. 

The all-important function of Federal funds as stimulation for appropriation 
of State funds for education was stressed in returns for many States. Past 
reductions in Federal funds have been met with recommendations from State 
auditors for comparable reductions of State matching funds. 

Most State and local governments are not able to assume the additional cost 
of supporting vocational education—should Federal aid be reduced—without 
seriously damaging other education facilities in the public schools. According 
to opinions expressed, five officials believe their States are in a position to pro- 
vide funds for maintaining the vocational program if Federal funds are with- 
drawn. 

It is interesting to note, however, that 2 statements were based on the condi- 
tion that the Federal tax take from the States be decreased; and that in 3 in- 
stances a reply from the other official responding from the same State presented 
a contradictory opinion. 

Sentiment in the States toward the role of Federal funds in the development 
and improvement of vocational education is best told through excerpts from 
the letters received by the American Vocational Association during the past 
month. 

Letters from governors were in reply to the following questions: 

Is there need for further promotion and development of vocational educa- 
tion in your State? If so, to what extent? 
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In your opinion, should Federal funds as authorized under the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts be continued or gradually 
eliminated ? 

If Federal funds are decreased or eliminated, what would be the effect on 
vocational education in your State? 

Is your State in a position to increase State funds for vocational educa- 
tion to offset any loss of Federal funds without reducing other school budgets 
or damaging other programs of education? 

Have State funds for vocational education in your State been increased 
or decreased during your administration or during the last 4 years? How 
much? 

Executive officers of State boards for vocational education, who in virtually 
all instances are the chief State school officers, supplied information in response 
to the following questions: 

Has the program of vocational education in your State developed to the 
point that there is no further need for additional programs or teaching 
units? 

If there is need for further development in your State, how many addi- 
tional full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in vocational 
agriculture? In distributive education? In home economics? In trades 
and industry? (a) Are local and State governiments in a position to provide 
funds for these additional units without Federal aid? 

If Federal funds are eliminated, what will be the effect on your present 
program of vocational education? (a) Would State and local governments 
assume the additional cost resulting from loss of Federal funds? If so, 
would it result in damage to other essential school programs? 

Do you believe that Federal funds as authorized under the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be continued or gradually 
eliminated ? 

EXCERPTS FROM REPLIES 
Alabama 

Governor Gordon Persons: “The availability of Federal funds provides to the 
States encouragement, incentive and leadership in providing a sound program of 
vocational education which is of tremendous importance of the national welfare. 

“The availability of Federal funds assures that all States will continue a 
program of vocational education meeting certain minimum standards. If all 
Federal funds were withdrawn, it would close approximately 175 departments. 
There would be no way to offset Federal funds for vocational education with 
State and local funds without taking the money away from some other area of 
education to its serious damage.” 

W. J. Terry, State superintendent of education: “Federal funds for vocational 
education should not be withdrawn. The mobility of population in this age of 
easy travel makes the education and training of workers of national concern. 
Every State will be faced with a curtailment of its program of vocational 
education when Federal funds are withdrawn. Some States would probably 
practically discontinue vocational education yet their people will seek employ- 
ment in surrounding States.” 

Arizona 

Governor F. Howard Pyle: “If Federal funds are decreased or eliminated, I 
am sure we could not expect any further development of the program, and I am 
confident that the standards in already established departments would be 
lowered until many of them would be ineffective in terms of preparing youth for 
occupational competency. I also fear the effect the pattern of retrenchment 
at the Federal level would have on the State program since it would easily be 
misconstrued as a lack of confidence in the present program.” 

M. L. Brooks, State Superintendent of Public Instruction: “We have not 
arrived in vocational education to the point that acceptable standards can be 
or will be maintained without the additional help of Federal funds. Most of 
the stimulus for State appropriations has come from the need to match Federal 
funds and the psychological effect that such funds have in expressing the confi- 
dence of the Congress in the value of vocational program. I sincerely believe 
that a complete vocational program with acceptable standards cannot be financed 
by local and State funds alone.” 
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Arkansas 

Governor Francis Cherry: “Arkansas values highly its vocational programs, 
and I’m sure the legislature will endeavor to increase the vocational phases as 
rapidly as it does other phases of education; but I fear that increases for the 
next few years will be far from adequate * * * Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden funds should be continued and increased.” 

A. W. Ford, State commissioner of education: “According to State fiscal 
authorities, we have reached the saturation point with reference to State moneys: 
therefore, it is apparent that, if additional funds are to be secured to meet the 
need, such funds must come from Federal sources. Incidentally, the districts 
which are most hard pressed at the local level are the poorer districts of the 
State and the places which need vocational services most. Elimination of Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education would be tragic for the schools of this State. 
I certainly do not think that Federal vocational education funds should be re- 
duced now or at any foreseeable time. Federal funds for vocational education 
return to the Federal Government in the form of taxes—as a result of earnings 
of students—more money than is invested by the Government.” 

California 

Gov. Goodwin J. Knight: Referred inquiry to State education authorities. 

Roy E. Simpson, State superintendent of public instruction: “I seriously doubt 
that the program of vocational education can ever develop to the point that there 
is no further need for additional prograr:s or teaching units. The ever-changing 
needs of our people and of our economy preclude the possibility of providing at 
any one time occupational training which completely matches the needs of so- 
ciety. Our experience to date would indicate that the State and local govern- 
ments would not be inclined to assume the total potential additional cost if 
Federal funds were eliminated. Our State will operate next year on a deficit 
basis. It will be almost impossible to secure favorable reaction toward the as- 
sumption by the State of the portion of the costs of vocational education now 
borne by the Federal Government unless the Federal Government very sharply 
reduced its taxing activities within the State. The facts are that with each 
reduction of Federal support, comparable reductions of State matching funds 
are recommended by our legislative auditor. There are very real values to the 
program of vocational education which result directly from Federal 
participation.” 


Colorado 


Gov. Dan Thornton: No reply. 

E. ©. Comstock, executive director, Colorado State Board for Vocational 
Education: “If all Federal appropriations for vocational education are elim- 
inated, the final results in Colorado would be varied and extreme. It is doubtful 
that all of the present centers would continue to maintain programs due to the 
fact that the competition for funds available to education, both from the State 
and local levels, is such that vocational education would not be financially sup- 
ported in preference to what is generally considered the basic academic require- 
ments of each school district. The legislature found it impossible this last 
session to increase funds for education in general and there is considerable 
doubt regarding the ability of the State at the present time to maintain the 
present amounts for education.” 


Connecticut 

Gov. John Lodge: Referred inquiry to State educational authorities. 

Ferris E. Engleman, State commissioner of education: Concurred with letter 
prepared by State director of vocational education. 

Emmett O’Brien, State director of vocational education: “In my opinion, with- 
drawal of Federal funds might not have as adverse an effect in Connecticut as in 
some other States. This is based on the strong support vocational education 
has always had from the people of the State and the assumption that this will 
continue. 

“However, in my opinion, the importance to Connecticut of Federal funds for 
vocational edueation goes beyond the value of the dollars received for the 
reasons stated above. If I am correct on three premises: (1) that Federal 
funds have been and do contribute to the development of vocational education 
in Connecticut; (2) that vocational education contributes to the maintenance 
and development of the economy of the State of Connecticut, and (3) that the 
maintenance and growth of the economy of Connecticut is of importance to the 
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Nation—then I believe discontinuance of Federal funds would not be in the 
est interest of the State of Connecticut or of the United States. * 
“Furthermore, if the economic strength of this country is its second line of 


defense (and it could be argued that in these times it is the first line of defense) 


then there is something paradoxical in the appropriation of funds by the billion 
for the armed services and viewing with such a critical eye funds which con- 
tribute substantially to specialized programs of education which contribute 
lireetly to the strength of our economy.” 


7 


jetaware 

Gov. J. Caleb Boggs: “If Federal funds are decreased or eliminated, it must 
be on such a schedule as to permit the State to pick up and carry the program 
n such a manner as to not weaken it. I am hopeful that most careful consid 
eration will be given to the entire program by the Federal authorities in reach 
ing whatever decision they may reach.” 

George R. Miller, State superintendent of public instructions: “We hope that 
the State and local governments would assume the additional loss resulting from 
oss of Federal funds, but we have no guarantee of this. Many of us believe that 
Federal funds as authorized under the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 
should be continued because it is our firm belief that vocational education 
standards would eventually deteriorate considerably without the stimulus from 
the Federal Government.” 


Florida 

Acting Gov. C. E. Johns: “Certainly the appropriations should not be reduced 
un the face of ever-increasing demands. * * * If the $393,202.78 Federal appro- 
priations for Florida’s program of vocational education under the Smith-Hughes 
ind George-Barden Acts would be reduced, it would be necessary for the State 
to provide appropriate legislative action or experience a curtailment of the exist- 
ing programs of vocational education.” 

Thomas D. Bailey, State superintendent of public instruction: “The program 
of vocational education in Florida has not developed to the point where there 
is no further need for additional programs or teaching units. More teaching units 
are needed next year. * * * If Federal funds are eliminated, much of the ex- 
pected expansion would not result, due to lack of promotion. I believe that the 
use of Federal funds for vocational education as authorized under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be continued at not less than present 
appropriations.” 

Georgia 

Gov. Herman Talmadge: “It [withdrawal of Federal funds] would cripple and 
practically eliminate our program. It would work to the disadvantage of our 
veterans and would greatly deter growth in the future. The State now is fur- 
nishing 85 percent of the funds for common school education and the clamor is 
for more than double this amount within a few years. If Federal funds for 
vocational education are curtailed, it is doubtful if they would be forthcoming 
from other sources in view of the heavy pressures in the other direction. Voca- 
tional education funds have been doubled in Georgia during my administration.” 

M. D. Collins, State superintendent of schools: “The elimination of Federal 
funds for vocational education would, to my way of thinking, very seriously 
hamper the program of vocational education in this State. Even though the 
Federal funds are a small part of the total funds we spend in the State for 
vocational education this ‘small part” helps in a definite way in carrying on the 
program. I doubt if the State and local governments would assume responsibility 
for the Federal funds should such funds be eliminated. I can say that such 
funds would have to be taken from the general program which would mean crip- 
pling the total program. I definitely believe that Federal funds under the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should not only be continued but in- 
creased materially.” 

Idaho 

Gov. Len B. Jordan: “There is always need for more vocational education 
although Idaho has a very well-developed program. 

“Federal aid should be gradually decreased and eventually eliminated, pro- 
viding, of course, that the Federal tax take from the State likewise be de- 
creased, * * * 

“Such acts as Smith-Hughes and George-Barden do not create money—they 
merely redistribute the money taken from the State, with the usual brokerage 
attached.” 
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Alton B. Jones, State superintendent of public instruction: “Federal funds 
under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act are on a permanent appropriation 
basis and should not be eliminated, 

“In view of the splendid results now being accomplished under the George- 
Barden Act which now supplements the Smith-Hughes Act, the appropriation by 
Congres for the next fiscal year should be for the full authorization under the act 
in place of reducing the next appropriation below that was made for this fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954.” 

Illinois 

Gov. William G. Stratton: “The State and local school districts have gradually 
increased their share of the costs of vocational education until they are now 
paying 85 percent of the total. Neither the State or most local school districts 
are in a position to finance the complete program. 

“The State of Illinois believes in offering the best educational opportunities 
possible. This attitude and belief has been expressed through increased State 
appropriations for education, both general education and vocational education. 
One of our greatest problems is to finance the ever-increasing costs of education. 
The loss of present available Federal funds would place the burden on the legis- 
lature of appropriating for the next biennium more than $2 million for voca- 
tional education in excess of the normal appropriations for new programs. I 
doubt if present demands on the State government would permit such action. 
The alternative would be the reduction or elimination of vocational education 
programs in certain schools.” 

Vernon L. Nickell, superintendent of public instruction: “Lack of available 
local and/or State funds would prevent many schools now without vocational 
departments from adding vocational departments. * * * 

“T doubt if the State or local schools would or could increase their expendi- 
tures to offset the loss of Federal funds. Some would, but many could not with- 
out seriously reducing the rest of the school program.” 


Indiana 


George N. Craig, Governor: Is conferring with Wilbur Young, State super- 
intendent of public instruction, and will reply later. 

Wilbur Young, State superintendent of public instruction: No reply. 

Iowa 

Gov. William 8. Beardsley: No reply. 

Jessie M. Parker, State superintendent of public instruction: “Many vocational 
education programs will be dropped (if Federal funds are eliminated) because 
many local schools cannot support a vocational-education program without funds 
from Federal reimbursement. The Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds 
should be expanded rather than discontinued.” 


Kansas 


Gov. Edward F. Arn: Referred the letter to Assistant Secretary to the Gov- 
ernor, Julian H. Zimmerman, who stated that “Kansas will continue to offer a 
program of vocational training,”’ and that “Kansas is financially able” to increase 
State funds for vocational education to offset loss of Federal funds. A Com- 
mission on Federal-State Relations is studying the problem of Federal grants-in- 
aid in the State. 

W. M. Arnold, director and executive officer, State board for vocational educa- 
tion: “It is very obvious in the State of Kansas that vocational education has 
not developed to the point where there is no further need for additional pro- 
grams, * * * There is serious question as to whether the State and local govern- 
ments are in a position to assume the full cost of present vocational programs, 
apart from future programs, if Federal funds should be withdrawn. * * * Fed- 
eral funds * * * should not only be continued but should be increased substan- 
tially.” 


Kentucky 

Gov. Lawrence W. Wetherby: Returned report prepared by James L. Patton, 
State director of vocational education. 

Wendell P. Butler, superintendent of public instruction: “If Federal funds are 
decreased or eliminated, it would mean a substantial decrease in services to the 
youth of our State. In fact, only the wealthier communities would have sufficient 
funds to conduct a well-rounded vocational program in their schools. It would 
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very definitely penalize and would mean the closing of many departments in the 
rural sections of the State. At this time, the State of Kentucky isn’t in position 
to increase funds for vocational education to offset any loss from a decrease in 
Federal funds. Any loss in Federal funds would mean a substantial decrease in 
educational services.” 

James L. Patton, State director of vocational education: “There is a need to 
serve 6,346 additional people in agriculture, 36,700 additional people in home eco- 
nomies, and 5,570 additional people in trade and industrial education. Federal 
funds as authorized under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden 
Acts should be continued and increased so that needs as set forth might be met.’’ 


Louisiana 

Gov. Robert F. Kennon: Referred inquiry to State education authorities. 

Shelby M. Jackson, State superintendent of schools: “The program of voca- 
tional education in Louisiana has not developed to the point that there is no 
further need for additional programs and teaching units. 

“State and local governments cannot possibly assume the additional costs 
resulting from loss of Federal funds. Should Federal funds be withdrawn, a 
large number of our vocational programs would be eliminated from the school 
curriculum as State and local funds are insufficient to provide the total costs.” 

A. E. Robinson, State director of vocational education: “There is need for 
further development of vocational education in Louisiana. The financial sup- 
port given the State through funds made available by the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts of Congress have aided materially in the establishment and 
development of vocational programs. If Federal funds are decreased or elimi- 
nated it would probably result in a diminishing of some of the programs of 
vocational education in the State. The State is not in a position at this time 
to increase State funds to offset any loss of Federal funds as provided for in the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts of Congress.” 


Maine 

Gov. Burton M. Cross: “Naturally we would be concerned at any slighting of 
Federal participation, and I cannot tell you whether or not the legislature 
would see fit to fill the gap at the present time. State funds for our vocational 
institute have been steadily increased over the years; just how far we can get 
depends on various factors.” 

Herbert G. Epsy, State commissioner of education: “It seems more than likely 
that we could expect to lose upwards of half or more of our vocational educa- 
tion programs if Federal funds were eliminated. We believe that Federal 
funds for yocational education should be continued, having in mind the purposes 
for which they were appropriated and with assurance of proper safeguards for 
the interest of State and local communities.” 


Varyland 
Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin: No reply. 
Thomas G. Pullen, Jr., State superintendent of education: No reply. 


Vassachusetts 

Goy. Christian A. Herter: Referred inquiry to M. Norcross Stratton. 

John J. Desmond, Jr., State superintendent of education: No reply. 

M. Norcross Stratton, State director of vocational education: In our opinion 
the Federal George-Barden funds should be continued. In the opinion of all 
those we have canvassed it is unanimous that the funds should be continued. 

hese funds are for the promotion and development of vocational education. 
The program has not reached by a large margin the point where further develop- 
ment and promotion are not needed. 

“Communities which have established new schools or expanded their facilities 
had faith in the Federal Government and rely upon these funds. It will be very 
embarrassing to the State if we cannot keep our promises and fulfill the com- 
mitments made. 

“The State would probably not be in a position to appropriate funds for the 
purpose for which Federal funds are now used.” 

Vichigan 

Gov. G. Mennen Williams: Referred inquiry to State education authorities. 

Clair L. Taylor, State superintendent of public instruction: “A recent survey 
of citizen opinion about our public schools was completed in 40 Michigan com- 
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munities, Responses received from more than 40,000 citizens throughout the 
State clearly indicate their conviction that adequate training in vocational edu- 
cation is vital. We have found also that Michigan educators are convinced that 
Federal support is essential to the maintenance and growth of vocational educa- 
tion programs in the State. 


Minnesota 


Gov. C. Elmer Anderson: “The program of vocational education in Minnesota 
has not developed to the point where there is no further need for additional 
programs * * * If the Federal funds were removed, this would place an addi- 
tional $600,000 per year responsibility on the State. Under existing increasing 
costs for local educational programs and the increase in the basic aids, it would 
appear that it would be most difficult for the State of Minnesota to assume this 
additional $600,000 cost.” 

Dean M. Schweickhard, State commissioner of education: “It must be recog- 
nized that Minnesota is carrying on a tremendous school-building program. The 
local communities bear the cost of this program. If the stimulus that comes 
from State and Federal funds used for paying a portion of the instructor’s 
salaries were removed there is no doubt about the devastating effect that such a 
move would have upon the continued growth of vocational programs throughout 
the State.” 


Mississippi 

Gov. Hugh L. White: No reply. 

J. M. Tubb, State superintendent of education: “I believe most sincerely that 
Federal funds authorized under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts should be continued and that full appropriations under the author- 
ization of the George-Barden Act should be provided by this Congress. It is my 
opinion that vocational education is a continuing necessity in our national life 
and it has been my observation that adaptations have been made to meet emer- 
gencies in either peacetime or wartime. This is a national problem and I shall 
continue to insist on full Federal support.” 

Missouri 


Gov. Phil M. Donnelly: Referred inquiry to State education authorities. 

Hubert Wheeler, State commissioner of education: “There is, in my opinion, 
further need for the promotion and development of vocational education in 
Missouri. It is quite apparent that the elimination of Federal funds for voca- 
tional education, even on a gradual basis, would wreak severe hardships on 
Missouri schools. 

“If Federal funds for vocational education are decreased or eliminated, school 
boards will be faced with the problem of recommending to their voters either 
increased local school levies or the elimination of vocational programs. For 
instance, to recommend the elimination of a vocational agriculture program in a 
rural community would be a difficult step for a superintendent and the board of 
education to take. 

“On a long-term basis, I think we would not expect increased State funds to 
compensate for the loss in Federal funds. In fact, it is entirely probable that 
State funds might likewise be reduced or eliminated. Should State funds be 
increased to compensate for the loss of Federal vocational funds, the State ap- 
propriations for nonvocational education would be reduced in the same amount, 
and the whole educational program of the State would be affected adversely.” 


Montana 


Gov. J. Hugo Aronson: “It is my opinion that any drastic curtailment of the 
Federal vocational education program would not only make it difficult for the 
States, but would very nearly ruin present programs. It seems to me that voca- 
tional education is of such vital importance that there should be no meddling 
with the present system, at least until a sensible plan is arrived at for meeting 
the problem.” 

Mary M. Condon, State superintendent of public instruction: No reply. 
Nebraska 

Gov. Robert B. Crosby : No reply. 

Freeman B. Decker, State Superintendent of Education: “The program of yo- 
cational education in the short time that it has been available to our State and 
all the States has not developed to the point where there is no further need for 
additional programs or teaching units. If Federal funds are eliminated, a 
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number of the vocational programs in the larger schools would be continued 
nd some of them would maintain good standards. Many of the smaller schools 
would either not start the program or would drop the program, and where the 
programs were continued, there would undoubtedly be considerable lowering of 
standards. I feel that Federal funds as authorized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be continued at least until such 

me as this comparatively new program has become more widely and firmly 
established. 


ada 

Gov. Charles H. Russell: “Curtainment of Federal funds in vocational educa- 
on under provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts would 
robably result in setting back Nevada’s vocational education by many years. 
Elimination of Federal funds to assist vocational education in Nevada would 
1lmost, if not entirely, destroy the present program. State vocational education 
ppropriations are contingent upon Federal contributions and the loss of the 
Federal assistance would relegate the program to a course of little value. State 
and local governments, if forced to assume the cost of vocational education 
entirely, either would be forced to impair other needed programs or drop the 
ocational education.” 

Glen A. Duncan, State superintendent of public instruction: “There is still a 
sreat need to promote and develop vocational education in the State of Nevada. 
if Federal funds were to be eliminated it would almost destroy our present pro- 
vram of vocational education. School district tax rates are in most cases at the 
constitutional limit. State vocational education appropriations are contingent 
upon Federal vocational appropriations and loss of Federal standards would 
relegate vocational education to a course that wouid have little value. If the 
State or local government had to assume the cost of vocational education en- 
tirely, other needed services in the schools would be impaired. I strongly urge 
that Federal funds be continued.” 

New Hampshire 

Gov. Hugh Gregg: “Federal grants in aid in accordance with the proposals 
if the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare are favored by New 
Hampshire. The proposals of the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to encourage an extension and improvement of present services, as well as 
to give financial support to special research and development projects, are com- 
mendable so long as they do not eliminate present programs of vocational educa- 
tion 

“The complete elimination of Federal funds for vocational education in New 
Hampshire could completely bring about a deterioration of programs by the 
reduction of content and time allotments, especially in the fields of home eeo- 
nomics and trade and industrial education.” 

Hilton C. Buley, State commissioner of education: “The elimination of Fed- 
eral funds for vocational education in New Hampshire could without question 
bring about quite a rapid deterioration of programs. * * * 

“Since New Hampshire is increasing its industrial production and manufac- 
turing industry every year the need for vocational-education opportunities be- 
comes particularly urgent. I definitely feel that the Federal Government should 
continue its financial support to vocational education at least at the same level 
at which it has been operating in recent years.” 

New Jersey 

Gov. Robert B. Meyner: No reply. 

Frederick Raubinger, State commissioner of education : No reply. 
New Mexico 

Gov. Edwin L. Mechem: No reply. 

Thomas Wiley, State superintendent of public instruction : No reply. 
New York 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey: Referred inquiry to Director of the Budget T. N. 
Hurd, who stated that a temporary commission on the fiscal affairs of State 


Government is studying the problem. Until the commission reports, no reply 
can be made. 


Lewis A. Wilson, State commissioner of education: “Although New York State 
expends approximately $7 for each dollar of Federal money, the loss in the 
Federal allotment would probably equal the amounts which local boards might 
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not ordinarily expend for items which usually determine the difference between 
a shop or laboratory course and a bona fide vocational education program. Vo- 
eational education funds should be continued and gradually increased to an 
amount needed to aid the States in establishing vocational education as a part 
of a minimum foundation program for all youth who need and want such 
instruction.” 


North Carolina 


Gov. William B. Umstead: “There is an urgent need for further development 
of vocational education in this State. The Federal interest in and the appro- 
priation for this »rogram has stimulated the States to support vocational edu- 
eation and to operate programs built on high standards. If we were to lose 
the Federal appropriation, we would also lose the stimulus we have. The 
finances would be sorely missed and the high standards, I fear, would be lost. 
It would be difficult to persuade the General Assembly to replace the full amount 
of Federal money and at the same time provide any funds for expansion. In 
my opinion, it would be a serious mistake to discontinue Federal funds for this 
service.” 

Charles F. Carroll, State superintendent of public instruction: “We have need 
for further development. If Federal funds were eliminated, it is my opinion 
that there would be a serieus lowering of standards. Many prorgams would 
be discontinued as vocational. Programs serving out-of-school youth and adults 
would suffer most. I strongly feel that Federal funds should be continued.” 


North Dakota 


Gov. Norman Brunsdale: “Particularly in two areas (agriculture and trade 
and industrial education) vocational education is in the need of further promo- 
tion and development in our State. As far as I can foresee, I do not believe that 
¥ederal funds for vocational education should be eliminated or even gradually 
reduced. Should Federal funds for vocational education be sharply decreased, 
some of our present programs would be gradually eliminated, while others would 
suffer from lack of supervision and would lose some of the present high-quality 
features. I seriously doubt that our State legislature would be willing to in- 
crease present fund allocations for vocational education in order to offset reduc- 
tion on the Federal level. Our State has been gradually increasing funds for 
vocational education, but the limit has probably been reached.” 

A. F. Arnason, executive officer, North Dakota State Board for Vocational 
Education: “In North Dakota, the programs for vocational education are far 
away from maximum development. Practically all schools are harassed by finan- 
cial programs. In light of this situation, the elimination of Federal funds for 
vocational education would result in a curtailed program. Qualitatively, the 
program would gradually go down hill and some departments would be closed. 
As far as I can see into the future, I would have to say that I would oppose 
any action looking in the direction of gradually eliminating Federal funds for 
vocational education.” 


Ohio 


Gov. Frank J. Lausche: No reply. 

Ralph A. Howard, State director of vocational education: “Local school 
budgets are hard pressed with increasing enrollments and need for additional 
building space. Any additional share of the cost of vocational education would be 
2 serious drain on their resources and would definitely damage other essential 
school programs. A considerable increase in State funds is needed to hold reim- 
bursement where it is and help establish new vocational programs badly needed 
without using any State money to replace losses in Federal money. Ohio needs 
additional State and Federal money to expand vocational programs to the schools 
and people needing them. Additional Federal funds would be a definite en- 
couragement to the State legislature to provide additional State funds for these 
purposes. I believe that Federal funds should be increased rapidly.” 

Clyde Hissong, State superintendent of public instruction: Referred letter to 
State director of vocational education. 


Oklahoma 


Gov. Johnston Murray: “Let me say at the outset that I favor the further 
promotion and development of vocational education both in Oklahoma and 
throughout the Nation. I feel that it is necessary to the future welfare and 
economy of the country that people in all walks of life be well trained for their 
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vocations and trades, as well as for professions, and we have begun to realize 
that certainly not all people enter into the professional walks of life. 

“We come now to the question of a discontinuance or gradual elimination of 
Federal funds, and the assumption of this type of effort by the respective States. 
The thought in itself meets with general favor. There are many people in this 
Nation who feel that the Federal Government has encroached far too much in 
many fields of government which would better be administered locally. I am one 
of those. We must not be unmindful however that this encroachment has ex- 
tended over a long period of years, and that for every activity taken over by the 
Federal Government the same Federal Government has likewise invaded fields 
of taxation for the purpose of financing such activities that had been open to 
utilization by the respective States. In the meantime the system of tax assess- 
ment and collections in most of the States, including Oklahoma, have been per- 
mitted to become archaic and obsolete. It is thus safe to say that this transition 
annot be made in any short period of time. While the Federal Government is 
relinquishing its activities it is going to become absolutely necessary that the 
States prepare themselves by a restudy of their tax structures and the enactment 
of new laws to receive and administer such activities once the same are relin- 
quished and returned.” 

“T am very fearful that a return of the vocational education program to 
respective States under existing conditions would be detrimental rather than 
helpful.” 

J. B. Perky, executive officer, State board for vocational education: ‘The pro- 

ram of vocational education in Oklahoma has not developed to the point that 
there is no further need for additional programs or teachers units. 

If Federal funds are eliminated, the present program will gradually dis- 
integrate for lack of enforcement of standards. The danger of fatal dilution to 
what we have known as vocational education resulting from total State and local 
support is too great to risk. Too many State and local administrators would, 
without the aid of the United States Office of Education, turn vocational edu- 
cation into purely vocal education,” 


) gon 


Gov. Paul L. Patterson: “There is need for further promotion and develop 
ent in vocational education in Oregon. Vocational education has progressed 

» to about 50 percent of the need. Our State would be in a position to increase 
State funds to some extent for vocational education but not sufficiently to offset 
any losses of Federal funds.” 

Rex Putnam, superintendent of public instruction: “The program in vocational 
education in Oregon has developed throughout the years to about 50 percent 
overage, and there is still further need for additional programs or teaching 
inits. If Federal funds are eliminated, some of our districts would carry on the 
program while others would have to eliminate it. The ones that did carry it 
on would curtail the program to some extent, and it would also result in cur- 
tailing some other essential school programs. 


Pennsylvania 
Gov. John 8S. Fine: Referred inquiry to State education authorities. 
Francis B. Haas, State superintendent of public instruction: No reply 


Rhode Istand 


Gov. Dennis J. Roberts: “There is need for further promotion and development 
of vocational education in Rhode Island. The Federal funds should be con- 
tinued, since vocational education is only available to part of the students who 
need it. This partial program is effective. If Federal funds should be decreased 
or eliminated, it would seriously impair the program in Rhode Island.” 

Michael F. Walsh, State commissioner of education: “An important reason for 
the continuance of Federal funds, in addition to the need for development pur- 
poses on the regular program, is the maintaining of standards and an organiza- 
tion for the cohesion of the program in meeting the training and retraining 
of workers in times of emergency.” 

South Carolina 

Gov. James F.. Byres: No reply. 

Jesse T. Anderson, State superintendent of education: Referred inquiry to 
State director of vocational education. 
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B. R. Turner, State director of vocational education. “The vocational edu- 
cation program in South Carolina has not developed to the point that there is no 
further need for additional programs or teaching units. If Federal funds were 
eliminated, T am quite confident that it would have a detrimental effect on our 
present program of vocational education as well as the needed expansion of the 
vocational facilities into communities and areas in which we are not now 
operating.” 

South Dakota 

Gov. Sigurd Anderson: No reply. 

H. 8. Freeman, executive officer, State board for vocational education: No 
reply. 
















































Tennessee 


#0v. Frank G. Clements: “The sharing of responsibility between the States 
and the Federal Government usually translates itself into a question of finances. 
As long as the Federal Government is taking the proportion of the tax dollars 
that it is now taking from the citizens of this Nation, without making revenue 
available to the States, it is not realistic to talk about the States’ assuming great- 
er responsibility. If the Federal funds for vocational education are decreased, 
it appears that the vocational program in this State would suffer accordingly. 
In the face of increasing enrollments in all departments of the public school 
program and in the field of higher educ:tion, there is a serious question as to 
whether or not this State would be in position to increase State funds to offset 
the loss of any Federal funds.” 

Quill E. Cope, State commissioner of education: “The State of Tennessee has 
certainly not reached the point where there is no further need for educational 
programs in vocational education * * * it would be extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, for Tennessee to assume the additional loss of Federal funds for voca- 
tional education. Should the State be faced with this problem it can only mean 
1 of 2 things—the funds would have to be replaced at the expense of other school 
services or the vocational program would have to be reduced accordingly.” 


Texas 


Gov. Allan Shivers: No reply. 
J. W. Edgar, State superintendent: No reply. 


Utah 


Gov. J. Bracken Lee: “I do not think there is any need for further promotion 
and development of vocational education in Utah at the present time. I believe 
that Federal funds authorized under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and 
George-Barden Acts should be gradually eliminated. Gradual elimination of 
these funds should not have any detrimental effect on State programs. 

“This State and others could increase State funds for all purposes if the Fed- 
eral Government would reduce its taxes so as to leave us a greater tax leeway. 
State funds for vocational education have been increased by about 60 percent 
during the past 4 years.” 

E. Allen Bateman, State Superintendent of Education: “There is need for 
additional units (a total of 58) in our program for vocational education in Utah. 
If Federal funds are eliminated, State and local governments would assume the 
eost resulting from a loss of Federal funds for day programs in agriculture, dis- 
tributive education and homemaking in high school centers and for trade and in- 
dustrial programs in the area schools. It would, however, result in serious con- 
sequences with part-time and evening programs of post-high school level. These 
program enrollments would be decreased by at least 75 percent. The State 
supervisory program in all vocational fields would practically be eliminated if 
Federal funds are withdrawn inasmuch as they finance 70 percent of the cost 
of State supervision under our present financial setup in Utah. Any curtailment 
of Federal funds for vocational education would seriously cripple our program 
in Utah.” 


Vermont 


Gov. Lee E. Emerson: Referred inquiry to State education authorities. 
A. John Holden, Jr., State commissioner of education: No reply. 





Virginia 
Gov. Thomas B. Stanley: No reply. 
Dowell J. Howard, State superintendent of education: No reply. 
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Washington 

Gov. Arthur B. Langlie: “Certainly my administration is interested in the 
development of proper educational programs, not only in the filed of vocational 
training, but also in that of the common schools and institutions of higher 
learning. The entire problem of education must be kept in balance within the 
moneys available for the overall program. At this moment, I am not prepared 
to give an answer to some of your questions, but it can be pointed out that State 
vocational education funds have been increased each biennium during my ad- 
ministration.” 

Pear! A. Wanamaker, State superintendent of public instruction: ‘‘There has 
been steady and considerable growth in vocational education programs in the 
State of Washington. This growth has been stimulated and aided through the 
availability of Federal funds as a supplement to State funds which have been 
devoted to this program.” 

West Virginia 

Gov. William C. Marland: “There is need for further promotion and develop 
ment of vocational education in our State. In our opinion, Federal funds as 
authorized under the provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts 
should be continued. If Federal funds are decreased or eliminated, it would be 
most damaging to vocational education in this State. Our State is not in a posi 
tion to increase State funds for vocational education to offset aay losses of 
Federal funds without reducing other school budgets or damaging other programs 
of education.” 

W. W. Trent, State superintendent of public instruction: “Vocational educa 
tion in West Virginia would be materially reduced, if not practically eliminated, 
if Federal funds should be withdrawn. I favor continuation of the use of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds with some modification of requirements 
that will permit more students to take the courses.” 

Wisconsin 

Gov. Walter J. Kohler: Referred inquiry to State education authorities 

Cc. L. Greiber, executive officer, State board for vocational and adult educa 
tion: “The program of vocational education in Wisconsin has not been developed 
to the point where there is no further need for additional programs or teaching 
units. I believe that Federal aids as authorized under the provisions of the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should not only be continued but be 
increased.” 

Wyoming 

Gov. C. J. “Doc” Rogers: “There is need for further promotion and develop- 
ment of vocational education in Wyoming. * * * If Federal funds are de 
creased or eliminated, a large number of the schools now offering this type of 
training would be forced to eliminate this from their program.” 

Edna B. Stolt, State superintendent of education: “Vocational education in 
Wyoming has not developed to the point where there is no further need for 
additional programs or teaching units. If Federal funds are eliminated it 
would mean that a large number of the schools now offering this training would 
be forced to eliminate it from their program due to the fact that they would not 
have sufficientt funds to continue. I believe that Federal funds for vocational 
education should be continued.” 


TEACHERS NEEDED 


Mr. Morntry. My name for the record is M. D. Mobley. I am execu- 
tive secretary of the American Vocational Association, a professional 
organization composed of more than 30,000 vocational teachers, offi- 
cials, and lay citizens interested in the further development and im- 
provement of vocational and industrial arts education. 

Under date of March 22, we wrote to the governor of each State and 
to each executive officer of the State boards for vocational education 
in the United States, asking specific questions regarding the need for 
the further development of vocational education in their respective 
States. One of the questions was: 
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If there is need for further development of vocational education in your State, 

how many additional full-time teacher units or their equivalency are needed in 
vocational agriculture? in distributive education? in home economics? in trades 
and industry? 

We have received replies to this question from governors, executive 
officers of State boards, or State directors of vocational education of 
every State in the Nation, except one. 

In most cases, the States, in answering this question, mentioned that 
they were listing the number of teachers needed for fiscal 1955; a few 
indicated the need over a period of several years. Very few were 
willing to state specifically the ultimate number needed. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that they are not sure of population trends 
or the direction and extent of developments which may require addi- 
tional vocational programs. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to submit for 
the record a table which shows the number of teachers needed by the 
several States. 

Senator Tuyr. We would be happy to have that table in our record. 

Mr. Mostey. Thank you, sir. 

You will note from this table that a total of 15,652 additional full- 
time teachers are needed by the States reporting. This, in my opinion, 
is a very, very conservative figure. 

The purpose of presenting this material is to show the need for the 
further a and expansion of vocational education in all 
parts of the Nation. You will note that every State indicated a need 
for additional teachers; many emphasized the urgency of the need in 
their replies. 

Some State officials indicated that the amount of reimbursement to 
schools toward salaries of teachers had dropped to such a point that 
it was interfering with a sound, effective program and was working 
a hardship on many school districts because they were being forced 
to take money that normally should go for elementary and secondary 
school programs and spend it for voc cational education. 


VIEWS OF THE PRESIDENT 


The President, in his state of the Union message to Congress, de- 
livered on January 7, 1954, stated: 

Youth—our greatest resource—is being seriously neglected in a vital respect. 
The Nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or building schools fast enough 
to keep up with the increase in our population. 

We need to strengthen our elementary and secondary school pro- 
grams, and there are few places, if any, that can afford to have money 
taken from these programs to be used "for vocational purposes. 

Using the figures submitted by responsible State officials as to the 
need for additional vocational teachers, we can readily calculate the 
approximate amount of Federal funds needed to meet immediate 
needs. 

The last fiscal report of the United States Office of Education shows 
that for each Federal dollar spent toward salaries and travel expenses 
of vocational personnel, $4.75 of State and local funds were spent. 
This means that 17.4 percent of the amount spent came from the Fed- 
eral Government. The average annual salary of teachers and other 
vocational personnel for the Nation is approximately $4,000 per year. 
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If we multiply $4,000 by 15,652 (the number of additional teachers 
needed, according to the information furnished by responsible State 
officials) it will show that a total of $62,608,000 is needed to pay the 
salaries of these teachers. If States, on an average, continue reim- 
bursement on the same basis that they have for the past year, it would 
mean that 17.4 percent of this amount, or a total of $10,893,792, is 
needed from Federal funds in order to make it possible for the States 
to expand their programs in keeping with their needs. 

Should Congress appropriate the full $29.3 million authorized by 
the George-Barden Act it would result in an increase of $10,626,739 
for vocational education. 


VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE PROGRAMS 


A further evidence of the need for expansion of vocational educa- 
tion is the fact that there are more than 5,000 high schools serving 
rural youth without programs of vocational agriculture. More than 
a thousand other schools need one or more additional teachers in order 
to meet training needs. At the present time, there are approximately 
400,000 all-day pupils enrolled in vocational agriculture. In order 
to meet farmer replacement needs, we should have enrolled at least 
1 million students. 

Approximately 7,000 schools offering high school work have no 
programs whatsoever in home-economics education. 

In the field of industrial education, only about one-half the num- 
ber who need such training are being reached. 

Only the surface has been scratched in the field of distributive 
education. 

The demand for vocational training throughout the Nation is the 
greatest that it has ever been. Many vocational schools have long 
walting lists of students who would like to enroll. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I may, to present for the record a 
statement which gives the questions asked the governors of the sev- 
eral States, the questions directed to the executive officers of State 
boards for vocational education (who in most instances are chief 
State school officers), and their replies to these letters. The replies 
included in this statement are indicative of the interest in the con- 
tinuance of Federal funds for vocational education. In most in- 
stances, the officials indicated that more Federal funds instead of 
less should be made available for vocational education. The state- 
ment which follows appeared in the May 1954 issue of the American 
Vocational Journal, official publication of the American Vocational 
Association. 

Senator Tuyr. How many pages are there? They are just printed 
on the one side? 

Mr. Mosier. That is right. 

Senator Ture. It is not a lengthy statement ? 

Mr. Mostey. Six pages. 

Senator Tuyr. We want to thank you for your fine statement. 

Mr. Mostery. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Tuyrr. Mr. William R. Bowdoin of Atlanta, Ga., vice 
president of the Trust Company of Georgia. 
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TRUST COMPANY OF GEORGIA, ATLANTA, GA, 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R. BOWDOIN, VICE PRESIDENT 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bowporn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyer. Senator Richard Russell talked to me or made men- 
tion of the fact that you were going to be here this morning; that you 
would be appearing before this committee, so I was looking forward 
to seeing you, SIr. 

Mr. Bowporn. Thank you very much. 

For the record I am William R. Bowdoin, vice president of the 
Trust Company of Georgia in Atlanta. 

Your kindness and consideration in allowing me the privilege of 
appearing before you today in the interest of vocational education are 
deeply appreciated. Banking is my profession and has been for 
many years, but through my work, participation, and close associa- 
tion I have generated over the years a profound admiration and re- 
spect for the vocational-education program. My high regard for this 
program, however, is based on something more than the fine reputa- 
tion it enjoys. I have been the beneficiary of its teachings. The 
teaching philosophy of learning by doing. 

Not only did my vocational training enable me to finance a college 
education, but it taught me through joint project ventures, the im- 
portance of cooperation with my associates. It taught me leadership 
and the need to provide opportunities for others, all aimed toward a 
better life for our people. I shall be eternally grateful for the marked 
influence vocational training had on whatever degree of success I en- 
joy today. However, the real proof of success for vocational training 
lies in the thousands of men and women, alumni of this program, who 
have gone on to establish themselves as successful, God-texring citi- 
zens and leaders in the communities of their choice. 

You are all familiar with the age-old attitudes regarding bankers 
and their rather definite views on economy and conservatism. I am 
no exception to that doctrine. However, 1 am sure we all appreciate 
the vast difference betwen sound economy and false economy. Is it 
sound economy to reduce the appropriation, and thereby reduce the 
effectiveness of a program whose success means so much to the health, 
welfare, and security of our Nation? 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT IN AGRICULTURE 


One phase of this overall program for vocational training can be 
studied in agriculture, which is a typical example of what this pro- 
gram means to our national welfare. According to figures of fairly 
recent date, capital investment in agriculture for the Nation was 
$101 billion, as compared to $124 billion in all manufacturing in- 
dustry. However, 121% million people were employed in manufactur- 
ing, as compared to 814 million people in agriculture ; therefore, capital 
investment per worker in agriculture was $11,800, considerably above 
the $10,079 per worker invested for all our vast manufacturing enter- 
prises. 
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During the past 30 years, we have witnessed a steady decrease in 

farm workers, yet in that same period output per man-hour of farm 

:bor has increased ¢ approximately 6 percent per year. This compares 
th 214 percent to 3 percent in the manufacturing industry. 

1910. each farmer in our Nation fed 8 other people beside him- 

By 1930 he fed 11 people, and by 1951 he was called upon to 

people beside himself, a $33 billion iob. It ise timated that 


975. when we will have approximately 200 million population in 
uuntrv, each farmer will have to feed 20 people in our Nation’s 
population. With this ever-increasing burden of responsi- 

tv toward the sound econon Ly and sec urity of our Nation’ pe p! ’ 
the coi tinuing dec rease in av: ails ib le work ers to prope oy cl sé ‘hi irge 
esyr sibil Ity, it is more \ ital than ever be fore that « flici 1lency in 
ition continue its upward trend. Efficency can continue only as 
is been developed in the past, that is th rough improved manage- 

t. further mechanization, scientific production, and sound market- 

‘ iethods. These requirements « ‘annot be properly integrated by 

e farmer into a successful operation without a thorough knowledge 
ind understanding of these requirements, and what is necessary for 
heir practical applic ation. 

Farming today is a specialized business and only those with the 
knowledge of the requirements will survive. According to the annual 
report prepared by t he Federal Secu rity Agency, United States Office 

f Edueation, in 1952 less than 50 percent of those students e ntering 
the fifth grade completed high school, and a much smaller percent 
of those remaining entered college. B rom these figures, it is obvious 
that to a majority of our farm youth only one avenue of approach 
s open to the knowledge required to chi 1 in modern farming oper- 
itions. vocational education. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 


You gentlemen no doubt are already familiar with that great organ- 
zation known as the Future Farmers of America. Membership in the 
FFA is comprised of nearly 400,000 farm have studying vocational 
igriculture in the high schools of our Nation. It was my privilege to 
serve this organization in several official capacities when I was a 
student in vocational agriculture. It is a nonprofit, nonpolitical, self- 

upporting farm youth organization designed to take its place with 
other groups striving for the de velopment of leadership, building a 
more permanent agric Catinie. and improving country life. Its accom- 
plishments through the years, and what it continues to mean to the 
welfare and education of our people, bespeaks success in the mission 
chosen. These future farmers have a motto, “Learning to do, doing to 
earn: earning to live, living to serve.” They live every word of it, 
and together with their sister organization, Future Homemakers of 
\merica, they have established a record of achievement throughout 
our Nation that brings honor to every community fortunate enough 
to have a local chs apter. 

Although my remarks have been directed primarily to vocational 
training as it pertains to farming, there are many other skills the 
trainee can develop in this program. He can study trade industrial 
education, distributive education, and aoe "hioush these skills 
ire taught for the purpose of enabling the trainee to provide a better 
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life for self and family, these same skills prepare him for immediate 
productivity of war requirements in the event of conflict. 


STATE FINANCING OF PROGRAM 


There are those who feel the vocational program should be wholly 
financed and administered by the separate States, rather than on a 
cooperative basis with the Federal Government. If this desire should 
ever become a reality, I sincerely believe that we would see a rapid 
deterioration of the entire program, due to the lack of funds neces- 
sary for its proper supervision and administration. In my own State, 
for example, we are already appropriating 53 percent of the State 
revenue for educational purposes. We could hardly ask for more. 
I understand the Federal Government has been appropriating funds 
for vocational education on the basis of only $8.50 per student. Gen- 
tlemen, this seems an infinitesimal amount by comparison, when you 
consider what it means to aid a man along the road to self-support and 
preparation for good citizenship. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize, gentlemen, that I feel a deep ap- 

»reciation of your position of responsibility to the taxpayers of our 
Netion. It is not my purpose to ask you to violate the dictates of your 
conscience. I am not here seeking special favors and considerations 
for one small group to the detriment of another. I hope, however, 
that in the short time allotted, I have been able to convey to you some 
idea of the great benefits this program has brought to our Nation, bene- 
fits which I have obtained during close association through the years, 
and benefits which have meant so much to me in my own personal ex- 
perience. We are not dealing with an unknown quantity. Those 
charged with the responsibility for administering the vocational edu- 
cation program have demonstrated through the years what can be 
accomplished when we train individuals to be self-sustaining and self- 
reliant; to seek a better life through their own initiative and ability. 
Under these circumstances, in my humble judgment, we remove the 
funds employed from the category of spending, and place them in 
the column marked “investment.” An investment that will pay divi- 
dends, not in the form of dollars, but in the form of useful, reliable, 
constructive and progressive citizens who serve this country well, 
both in time of peace and in time of war. No greater dividend is yet 
known to man. 

I appreciate the opportunity of being here. 

Senator Tuy. I wholeheartedly agree with you that this is an in- 
vestment, and I will say the investment will return manyfold its initial 
outlay in the type of agricultural and business development that this 
vocational education fund will make possible. It is possibly one of 
the best investments and will secure for us a greater return that many 
a dollar that we spend otherwise will. You had a very good state- 
ment, sir. I can readily see why Senator Russell made mention of 


the fact that you were going to appear before this committee this 
morning. 


Mr. Bowporn. Thank you, sir. 


Senator Ture. The next person we will hear from will be Mr. L. E. 
Wass of Davenport, Iowa. 
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STATEMENT OF L. E. WASS, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
PRACTICAL ARTS, DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL AND ADULT EDUCA- 
TION, DAVENPORT PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wass. To identify myself, Mr. Chairman, I am L. E. Wass, 
director of industrial and adult education at Davenport, Lowa, but 
more important, I am president of the National Council of Local 
Administrators of Vocational Education and Practical Arts, the only 
national organization of the local directors in the voc ational field. 

[ sit in a very peculiar situation. I feel as though I have my thumb 
on the public pulse and get the commendatory things that unions and 
craft committees have to say and the critical things. I reflect that in 
each and every minute that it comes along in voc: ational public educa- 
tion. In the reflection of these things that come along I have received 
a flood and an avalanche of letters from different organizations, and 
in the interests of brevity I have translated those 25 groups to indi- 
cate from whence I have founded my opinion today in addition to 
10 years of experience that I will finish in October. 

Each of these people ask that we do everything possible to convince 
your committee, and I am very well pleased this morning to hear a 
statement from you that indicates we may be easing up on the pressure 
that is put upon us. 

The vocational administrators believe that there are five steps to 
a complete occupation education and to get us ready to think equally 
I would like to say that we believe first of all in occupational orienta- 
tion, training to enter the labor market advantageously, placement, 
followup, and retraining. 

In a rapidly changing labor force it may be necessary for an indi- 
vidual to be retrained. We expect that the steps followup and re- 
training may be a recurring cycle which the worker of today will 
experience several times during a span of working years. Now this 
rapidly changing labor forces pays no attention to anyone; it shifts 
regardless of the individual desire to hold himself steady. It moves 
across State lines; it is not a respecter of political subdivisions. 

It throws a tremendous training problem upon the vocational 
schools of the country, and the man who sits like I do under the eaves 
of Rock Island Arsenal when war clangs its bell, I assure you we 
know nothing but 24 hours of work. 


DROPOUTS OF SCHOOLS 


We have been talking about the dropouts of school people, but the 
youth of school age gives us a great problem in dropouts. The drop- 
outs, whether the termination is of their own accord or forced upon 
the individual, brands that individual if they are on the market with 
no merchantable skill. Now if they have no merchantable skill they 
are indeed a problem. You will find that juvenile delinquency and 
youth, the dropouts of schools, are very closely related. In fact, 
people say that a certain percentage of a graduating class goes to 
college. 
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PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS NOT GOING TO COLLEGE 


Now in my own town they brag and say 27 percent of our graduates 

go to college, but you take their own figures and analyze the attend- 
ance records, and when I apply that to only the graduating class and 
start out with a hypothetical 100 I find out that the ordinary per- 
centage would be 84.2 percent of all the youngsters starting into high 
school never see the doors of the college. 

So it is important that we give them these schools; in fact, we owe 
them an equalization of educational opportunity. The matter of ro- 
mance sweeps many a youngster into the college out of all proportion 
to occupational pattern. We have 2 things to consider in this coun- 
try; 1 is an employment pattern where the payroll jobs actually are. 
Someone is going to do the work whether he wants to or not, and if 
we prepare them so they are trained somewhat equal to the occupa- 
tional pattern as it appears, we may be better off. In fact, the nearer 
that one pattern lays itself over the other the better we are going to 
have a society. 

The thing that disturbs a lot of vocational directors in the United 
States is the fact that we think so much of the foreign countries and are 
going to spend so much on education in foreign countries. If we 
had that same amount in this country, we could give you a job that 
would pay you dollar for dollar and many more times, and I was glad 
to hear the witness ahead of me say that it would be an investment 
in America’s future. Indeed it will. 

The loss that has come to us when they went to whittling on funds 
starting back effectively in 1951 has been tremendous. Our total en- 
rollment, people we trained, was 3,165,988, but when you think of the 
number of people that were dropped in enrollments on the various 
divisions of service, it amounted to 233,789 in proportion to the total 
number trained. I am telling you that the reduction of funds was 
tragic. 


PROGRAM COSTS 


Now program costs. You know the schools do not operate with a 
sanctified dollar. We are affected with this 50-cent dollar the same 
as everybody else. If we are going to increase it on the basis of re- 
duced dollars, we ought to have conservatively $37,076,522 in order 
to do the job today that we were doing yesterday, so to speak. 

The problem of vocational education is more than a theoretical 
interstate responsibility and how we flow from one group to another. 
In Iowa, for instance, I analyzed the population and find that 47 
percent of the towns 15,000 or over live on our 2 borders east and west. 
That came as a result of the old sawmill days in the transportation 
time of water. We settled along there, and it makes a tremendous 
problem for the local directors of vocational education in Iowa. Our 
towns straddle those State lines. At the present time we pay no 
attention to the geographical lines, but I have received a complaint 
from one of our larger cities saying that if they do not have Federal 
funds, and we can confine our training to the payroll jobs that appear 
in our community, we do not have to take the migrant worker, and 
you do not take our youngsters to the Armed Forces, we can get along 
without Federal funds. That was a new approach to me. 
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Iowa is not unlike other Midwestern States. The vocational pro- 
gram reaches only a small portion of her schools, which indicates that 
if the training program is left to the local community it will not be 
done. Iowa offers vocational agriculture in 30.5 percent of her 
schools, trade and industrial training in only 4.4 percent, vocational 
homemaking in 24.6 percent, and distributive education in only 2 
percent, and the goods will not move off the shelves unless someone 
buys them. 

We have stores the same as anyone else does. 


FALLACIES ABOUT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


There are many fallacies about vocational education that have crept 
in, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to deal with a few of those. |] 
might say that I have relegated all of the supporting data to this in 
an appendix. 

Fallaevy 1. Since some States believe in States’ rights in tideland 
oil, the States’ rights in all other matters of responsibility should pr 
vail. Let’s examine the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labo 
Standards Act which were established for the general welfare of the 
Nation, and are enforced and hang by the slender thread of Interstate 
Commerce. Each State has a labor department and its own child 
labor laws. If either child labor or vocational education is turned 
over to the States, you will have chaos because you will have 49 well 
intentioned independent State acts without standardization. 

Fallacy 2. There is a claim that the vocational program has reached 
its maturity. The Extension Service has been operating for over 
60 years. They claim they have not matured yet and Congress has 
increased their appropriation approximately 23 percent. 

Fallacy 3. A contention has been made that the cost is only $1 per 
pupil and that the States can readily absorb this. The $1 premise is 
entirely without fact. The average Federal cost is $8.17 per trainee 
and ranges from $2.60 per trainee in California to $30.08 in Wyoming. 
(See table ITT appended. ) 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, some of my figures may be somewhat 
at variance with what other witnesses may give you, but my Con 
eressman called the Census Bureau, and of May the 5th, 2:53 p. m., 
they gave me the figures, and he revamped the figures in light of the 
present census. 

Federal expenditures in vocational education per census capita per 
month is 1.4 cents, and for the entire year is 15.9 cents, which is less 
than the cost of a package of cigarettes. The “matching” State and 
local moneys are $9.43 per Federal dollar to a low of $1.10 per Federal 
dollar. (See table TV appended.) The State and local expenditures 
should be called overmatching because they average $4.66 to each 
Federal dollars. (See table V appended.) The local schools have, 
in addition to this cost, the maintenance and upkeep of building, 
equipment, and supplies. In all the States, less than $40,000 was 

nent for equipment from Federal funds in 1952. 

Fallacy 4. It has been said that “ the proposed cut does not indicat: 
a lack of concern.” 

Well, I kind of feel a little bit dubious about that. This is a case 
of being damned by faint praise. It worries me somewhat because it 
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will only shift the expense from one taxpayer level to the other, but 
at the same time you tear down the cornerstones and foundations 
of vocational education. 

Fallacy 5. There is a whispered philosophy that “funds should 
not be earmarked,” and if I never do anything but this, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say this, that it is the opinion of my organization that 
these funds must never be passed to the States without being ear- 
marked. Under no consideration must that ever happen. ‘These 
funds must be allotted specifically for each division of service. If we 
do not these funds will fall into the hands of some empire-builder 
and there will be nothing but trouble. 

Fallacy 6. There has been off-the-cuff discussion in official circles 
about shifting vocational education to the States. In answer 
to one of our leading vocational administrators, President Ejisen- 
hower leaves no doubt or question in anyone’s mind about where he 
stands on vocational education. His letter reads: 





Orrice or Dwicut D. BHISENHOWER, 
COMMODORE HOTEL, 
New York, N. Y., September 27, 1952. 
Mr. CC. M. MILter, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Dear Mr. Miiver: I understand you would like to have from me a brief state- 
ment which you might use in the October issue of several publications dealing 
with vocational education. You are free to use the following: 

One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which 
are the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education 
program in high schools, the county-agent system, and the Future Farmers and 
4-H programs. 

The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw 
materials. Our magnificient system of vocational education is constantly de- 
veloping increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop 
the skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials 
into useful wealth. 


One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. 


Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That 
is how it should be. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dwicut D. EXSENHOWER. 


MANION COMMITTEE SURVEY 


Now, Mr. Chairman, there came to my attention a copy of the 
Manion committee survey for vocational education in the State of 
Wyoming, and I have collated the answers with the questions, and 
they appear here, and I have summarized Wyoming’s wonderful 
reply to that wonderful questionnaire that went out to the States, and 
I think they have done a marvelous job. I am asking that the full 
collation be inserted and appended to your committee’s report. It is 
attached in my findings here. They say that there has been no mis- 
understanding because of the clear defined policies of operations be- 
tween Federal, State, and local agencies; that there has been no dupli- 
cation; that there has been no disallowance of any appreciable 
amount; that the State of Wyoming doubts that there could be a 
better job done if the Federal aid were withdrawn. 
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They state that there is no one best level of government for the 
operation of peculiar individual responsibilities of local, State, and 
Federal administration of vocational education, and they then con- 
a that the Federal Government, because of its primary responsi- 

ility, wide taxing powers, and the disparity of economic wealth must 
be considered as ‘the appropriate top level for all administration of 
vocational education. 

They state emphatically that the vocational education cannot be 
adequately financed nor operated over the Nation at any one level of 
government. 

I want to say in connection with this in all of my experience in voca- 
tional education I have never heard any of this table pounding that 
they talk about what the Federal Government has done to education. 
The best of working relationships have in my experience come from 
top to bottom. Vocational education is necessary in the instruments 
of war. I live under the eaves of Rock Island Arsenal, and it is quite 
common for me to be called in and have someone say, “Here, can you 
train so and so within such a time?” 


PERSONS TRAINED DURING WAR 


The vocational groups within the United States trained about 7.5 
million people during the war at an approximate cost of $40 per 
capita. 

It takes longer to learn to make the instruments of war than it does 
to learn to use them. Is it wise to reduce the potency of a solid unified 
standby resource program into 48 separate programs? If the burden 
of vocational education is passed to the 48 separate States, it will 
require experimentation, legal probing, and the sacrifice of priceless 
time, to secure a unified program if war production is needed. A 
reduction in appropriation is not wise in peace and is unthinkable 
while swords rattle. 

Now if it takes longer to make the instruments of war than it does 
to learn to use them, I believe that time is going to become an element 
in the coming conflict or even if we have a threat of conflict. We must 
preserve this thing. 

Substandard and defective materials can be discarded, but with 
substandard or misplaced human beings we must continue to live. 
Our fellowman will either be employed, on relief, or with the mob. 
Ours, gentlemen, is the choice because we are directing, by policy and 
finance, where they will go. Our choice must be wise and timely. 

Congress ee the George-Barden Act to supplement the basic 
Smith-Hughes Act. I do not like to say it this way, but I believe 
that Congress diluted the George- Barden Act by only voting part of 
the funds in order that we can do a good job. I am reminded of 
the Napoleonic color bearer who did not fall back in defeat when 
his troops were attacked. In reply to an officer who ordered, “Bring 
the colors back to the regiment” said, “bring the troops up to the 
colors.” 

I feel as a local director that we must bring the educators up to 
the colors. 

The National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts, speaking for their State councils and the 

446725483 
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25 groups which I have spoken to you about, are asking for the full 
appropriation for this vital work, please, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. The material to which you re- 
ferred will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Wass. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF L. E. Wass, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL or Locar Ap- 
MINISTRATORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS AND DIRECTOR 


oF INDUSTRIAL AND ADULT EpucatTion DAVENPORT Pustic ScHOOLS, DAVENPORT, 
IOWA 


Mr. Chairman, to identify myself, I am L. BE. Wass, director of industrial and 
adult education of the public schools of Davenport. Iowa. I am president of 
the National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, the only national organization of local administrators in the 
field of vocational education. 

A local director of vocational education is in a position which feels the sensi- 
tive public pulse in the field of vocational education. The craft and service 
committees, unions, employers organizations, and the trainees themselves con- 
stantly make their opinions, both critical and constructive, known to my office. 


GROUPS OF REQUESTS 


Specific requests were received from 25 organizations and groups: 

State superintendents of public instruction 

State directors of vocational education 

State supervisors of trade and industries 

City superintendents 

Associate superintendents 

City directors of vocational education 

Principals of trade schools 

Coordinators of various vocational services 

Teachers from all divisions of vocational work 

State vocational associations 

State councils 

City teacher associations 

Boards of education 

Adult education councils 

Joint apprentice committees 

Labor unions 

Licensed Practical Nurses Association 

Chambers of Commerce 

Manufacturers 

Sales organizations 

Junior chambers of commerce 

Employers 

Omployees 

Parents 

Students 

Each of these ask that we do everything possible to convey to this committee 

the necessity for the full appropriation of the authorization. The requests are 
a good cross section of opinions as they come from the largest cities to the 
smallest high schools at the crossroads of the Nation. 


PROGRAM OF OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


Voeational administrators believe that there are five steps to a complete 
occupational adjustment: (1) Occupational orientation; (2) training to enter 
the labor market advantageously ; (3) placement; (4) followup; (5) retraining. 

In a rapidly changing labor force it may be necessary for an individual to 
be retained. We expect that the steps followup and retraining may be a recur- 
ring cycle which the worker of today will experience several times during a 
span of working years. This is one of the job protections the American work- 
man possesses. Vocational education is not a job that can be done once and 
then forgotten. It makes no difference whether a worker is one day less than 
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21 years of age, or one day more than 21, the problem to society is just the 
same if he is misplaced. On the farm, in the factory, in the trades, in the 
office, and in the home, our people must be retrained again and again to keep 
abreast of new responsibilities. 


DROPOUTS 


Youth of school age presents a serious dropout problem to the vocational ad- 
ministrator. Dropouts, whether the termination is of their own choice or not, 
are a collective problem because their number is sizable. They are on the mar- 
ket with no merchantable skill. Vocational education holds the interest of 
school youth while they are learning and earning. You will find a very close 
relationship between dropouts and juvenile crime. 

The total dropouts, plus those who graduate but do not attend college, indi- 
cate that 84.2 of the original 100 will be on the labor market with no merchant- 
able skill, unless vocational education is made available to them. 


EQUALIZATION OF OPPORTUNITY 


We owe an equalization of educational opportunity to the young men and 
women who must earn a living without the benefit and blessing of a college 
education. The mementum and romance of cultural education carries and 
even sweeps many of our youth into college beyond a natural proportion. 

There is a known employment pattern which is an inventory of the payroll 
jobs of this country. Ideally, if the training or educational pattern was the 
counterpart of, and in proportion to, the employment pattern we would be doing 
an excellent job. 

EDUCATION IN FOREIGN LANDS 


From 1918, when the basic Smith-Hughes Act was passed with its planned 
increase in authorization, the subsequent acts of George-Reid, George-Elzey, 
George-Deen, and George-Barden have made varying amounts available to the 
vocational schools of the States and Territories. (See table I appended.) 
There are places where cuts in our Federal budget may be effected but this 
is not one of them. 

We feel strongly that the youth of the United States needs to be saved for 
the future as well as do the youth of other countries. If you will give voca- 
tional education an amount equal to the amount spent on education in foreign 
lands, vocational schools will do a training job which will pay for itself many 
times over. 


ENROLLMENT LOSS 


Since the budget cut effective in 1951, the loss in enrollment by divisions is 
as follows: Agriculture, 24,626; home economics, 67,214; trade and industry, 
12,263 ; and distributive education, 129,686. (See table II appended.) 


PROGRAM COSTS 


The peak of vocational appropriations was for the year 1946-47. The voca- 
tional schools are operating today on a 50-cent dollar just the same as everyone 
else. Vocational education needs two times the present appropriation to oper- 
ate on the reduced dollar. 


INTERSTATE RESPONSIBILITY 


The problem of vocational education is more than a theoretical interstate 
responsibility. Of the total urban population of the State of Iowa living in 
cities of 15,000 or over, 47 percent are immediately adjacent to the east and 
west State borders. Because trade unions and associations are organized by and 
within metropolitan areas and not by some political subdivision, by agreement, 
we now pay no attention to geographical borders. 

I have received an indicative complaint from a large municipality saying 
they will not need Federal funds if: (1) Training is confined to payroll jobs in 
the community ; (2) if the trainees remain within their municipality ; (3) trainees 
do not enter the Armed Forces. 

The labor force is constantly moving across State lines. This country owes 
much to its greatness to the free flow of goods and services from one political 
subdivision to another. The labor force shifts and when it does it creates a new 
training need. 
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IOWA PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Towa is not unlike other Midwestern States. The vocational program 
reaches only a smail portion of her schools, which indicates that if the training 
program is left to the local community it will not be done. Iowa offers vocational 
agriculture in 30.3 percent of her schools, trade and industrial training in only 
4.4 percent, vocational homemaking in 24.6 percent, and distributive education 
in only 2 percent. 


FALLACIES 






Vocational education appropriations are under attack from several sources. 
The several reasons lose their identity under the guise of political expediency. 
oe have been many fallacies put forward and I should like to examine some 
of these: 

Fallacy 1: Since some States believe in States rights in tideland oil, the 
States rights in all other matters of responsibility should prevail. Let’s exam- 
ine the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act which were es- 
tablished for the general welfare of the Nation, and are enforced and hang by 
the slender thread of Interstate Commerce. Each State has a labor department 
and its own child-labor laws. If either child labor or vocational education is 
turned over to the States, you will have chaos because you will have 48 well- 
intentioned independent State acts without standardization. 

Fallacy 2: There is a claim that the vocational program has reached its 
maturity. The Extension Service has been operating for over 60 years. They 
claim they have not matured yet and Congress has increased their appropriation 
approximately 23 percent. 

Fallacy 3: A contention has heen made that the cost is only $1 per pupil and 
that the States can readily absorb this. The $1 premise is entirely without 
fact. The average Federal cost is $8.17 per trainee and ranges from $2.60 per 
trainee in California to $30.08 in Wyoming. (See table III appended.) Fed- 
eral expenditures in vocational education per census capita per month is 1.4 
cents, and for the entire year is 15.9 cents, which is less than the cost of a 
package of cigarettes. The “matching” State and local moneys are $9.43 per 
Federal dollar to a low of $1.10 per Federal dollar. (See table IV appended.) 
The State and local expenditures should be called “overmatching” because they 
average $4.66 to each Federal dollar. (See table V appended.) The local 
schools have, in addition to this cost, the maintenance and upkeep of building, 
equipment, and supplies. In all the States, less than $40,000 was spent for 
equipment from Federal funds in 1952. 

Fallacy 4: It has been said that “the proposed cut does not indicate a lack 
of concern.” This is a case of being damned by faint praise. A cutback will 
only shift the expense from one level to another and the cost of the shift is the 
destruction of the cornerstones and safeguards of the vocational program. 

Fallacy 5: There is a whispered philosophy that “funds should not be ear- 
marked.” These funds must never be passed on to the States without the secur- 
ity clause. Funds must come to the States allotted specifically for each service 
under the established formula for distribution. 

Fallacy 6: There has been “off the cuff” discussion in official circles about 
shifting vocational education to the States. In answer to one of our leading 
vocational administrators, President Bisenhower leaves no doubt or question in 
any one’s mind about where he stands on vocational education. His letter 
reads: 

OrFice or Dwicut D. E1sENHOWrER, 
CommMopore Hore, 
New York 17, N. Y., September 27, 1952. 
Mr. C. M. MILter, 
State Board for Vocational Education, Topeka, Kans. 


Dear Mr. MrLter: I understand you would like to have from me a brief state- 
ment which you might use in the October issue of several publications dealing 
with vocational education. You are free to use the following: 

“One of the greatest things about the United States is the fact that it has 
achieved the highest level of mass education in history. This American system 
has many unique and valuable phases, among the most important of which are 
the land-grant colleges, the experiment stations, the vocational education program 
in high schools, the county-agent system, and the Future Farmers and 4-H pro- 
grams. 
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“The wealth of the world is created by the work of skilled hands on raw 
materials. Our magnificant system of vocational education is constantly de- 
veloping increased understanding of raw materials, and is helping to develop 
the skilled hands and the clear minds essential to turning those raw materials 
into useful wealth. 

“One thing I like especially about the program is that it calls for genuine 
understanding and cooperation on the part of Federal, State, and local agencies. 
Here, the Federal Government is a helpful partner, not an officious boss. That 
is how it should be.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Dwient D. EIseENHOWER. 


From: Hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, United States Senate, 88d Congress, 
ist session, on H. R. 5246, page 400. 


MANION COMMITTEE SURVEY 


Recently a copy of the Manion Committee Survey on Vocational Education in 
the State of Wyoming and the answers to the questions were collated in my 
office. The replies were excellently stated and merit your attention. I am ask- 
ing that the full collation be inserted and appended to your committee’s report. 
Briefly, the Wyoming report was that there was no evidence of duplication of 
services in the State and Federal administrative agencies. Because of clear 
operational policies no substantial amount has ever been disapproved or dis- 
allowed. The State of Wyoming doubts they could do a better job if the Federal 
aid were withdrawn. They state there is no one “best level” of government for 
the operation of the peculiar individual responsibilities of local, State, and Fed- 
eral administration of vocational education. 

They then conclude, the Federal! Government, because of its primary responsi- 
bilities, wide taxing powers, and the disparity of economic wealth, must be con- 
sidered as the appropriate top level for all administration of vocational educa- 
tion. They state emphatically that vocational education cannot be adequately 
financed nor operated over the Nation at any one level of government. (See 
Manion Committee Survey on Vocational Education in the State of Wyoming 
appended. ) 

TRAINING FOR WAR PRODUCTION 


Vocational education was necessary in the production of the instruments 
of war during the second world conflict. The vocational schools trained about 
seven and one-half million at an approximate cost of $40 per capita. When the 
next conflict comes, time will be a greater factor than before. 

It takes longer to learn to make the instruments of war than it does to learn 
to use them. Is it wise to reduce the potency of a solid unified standby resource 
program into 48 separate programs? If the burden of vocational education is 
passed to the 48 separate States, it will require experimentation, legal probing, 
and the sacrifice of priceless time, to secure a unified program if war production 
is needed. A reduction in appropriation is not wise in peace and is unthink 
able while swords rattle. 

Substandard and defective materials can be discarded, but with substandard 
or misplaced human beings we must continue to live. Our fellow man will 
either be employed, on relief, or with the mob. Ours, gentlemen, is the choice 
because we are directing, by policy and finance, where they will go. Our choice 
must be wise and timely. 

Congress passed the George-Barden Act to supplement the basic Smith-Hughes 
Act. Congress then diluted the George-Barden authorization of $29,300,000 by 
appropriating only $18,538,261. I am reminded of the Napoleonic colorbearer 
who did not fall back in defeat when his troops were attacked. In reply to 
an officer who ordered, “Bring the colors back to the regiment” said, “Bring the 
troops up to the colors.” 

The National Council of Local Administrators of Vocational Education and 
Practical Arts, speaking for their State councils, and the 25 identified groups, 
ask you most urgently for the full appropriation of $29,300,000 to carry on this 
vital work. 
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TaBLe I, 


Year ending 
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June 30 Act 

1942 a 330 
1951 7, 122 
1950 7, 122 
1919. 7, 122 
1948. 7. , 122 
1947. 7, 285, 122 
1946 7, 122 
1945 7 , 122 
1044 4 122 
1943 7 122 
1942 7 , 122 
1941 7. 

1940 Z 

1939 7, 

1938 7, 

1937 - 

1936 7, 

1935 7, 157, 
1934 5, 940, 000 
1933 6, 442, 180 
1932 7, 154, 902 
1931 7, 154, 902 
1930 7, 154, 902 
1929 7, 154, 902 
1928 7, 154, 902 
1927 7, 154, 902 
1926 7, 154, 902 
1925 6, 168, 716 
1924 5, 190, 448 
1923 4, 615, 160 
1922 4, 120, 834 
1921. 3, 632, 177 
1920__. ss 3, 051, 919 
1919. eee 2, 307, 460 
1918... 1, 655, 587 

Source: Federal Security Agency. 


Act 


$1, 275, 
1, 500, 
1, 500, 
1, 000, 

500 


Smith-Haghes George-Reed 


o00 
000 
O00 
000 
000 


APPENDIX 


1918-53 


Goorge-Flzey 


Act 


$3, 084, 603 
| 3, 084, 603 
| 3, 084, 603 


George-Dean 


$14, 


li 


14, 


14 
14 


Act 


, 653, 001 


483, 000 
, 483, 000 
{83, 000 
, 483, 000 
, 483, 000 

183, 000 
, 483, 000 
183, 000 


George-Bar- 
den Act 


$18 


18, 
19, 
19, 
19, 
19, 


538, 
ORS, 
$12, 
812, 
812, 


842, 


261 


, 261 


760 


, 760 


760 
760 


-Federal funds for vocational education allotted to States and Territories, 


Total, all 
acts 


$25, 811, 591 
26, 273, 3 





«i, 


27, 


154, 902 
716 
, 448 
. 160 
, 834 
2, 177 
- 919 
460 
1, 655, 587 


FPPANANNPHLENNS 
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TaBLE II.— 


1952. - - 
1951. - --- 
1950. - . 
1949. - 


1948... -- 


1947 - - 
1946. 
1945 
1944. . - 
1943. . 
1942 
1941. .- 
1940- .- 
1939. . 
1938. - - 
1937. .- 
1936 
1935. 
1934 . 
1933 
1982 
1931... --- 
1930 
1929 - 
1928 
1927 
1926 
1925 
1924 
1923 . - 
1922 
1921 - - - 
1920. . - 
1919 
1918... 





1 Peak of & 


Source: 


Fe 








ries 


1] 








» FS 
2, 581 
5, 000 
2, 180 
1, 978 
|, 902 
1 O02 
|, 902 
|, 90 

x 
Qn? 
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TABLE II 


Year 


1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 


1948 


1047 
1} O4€ 
1945 
1944 

Ma 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1u3¥ 
1938 
1937 
1036 
1935 
1934 
1933 
1982 
1931 
1930 
1929 
i 2 
192 
192¢ 
192 
1924 
192 
1922 
1921 





1920 
1919 


1918 


! Peak of enrollment. 


Source: Federal Security Agency. 
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Enrollment in federally aided vocational classes, by type of program and 


year, 1918-52 


Type of program 


Total 
4 sriculture Distributive Home eco Prades and 
occupations nomics industry 
(2) (3) (4 (5 (6 

3, 165, 9&8 746, 402 1, 391, 389 793, 213 
3, 363, 420 | 771, 028 1 1, 458, 605 792, 347 
3, 364, 613 764, 975 i; 1, 430, 366 1 804, 602 
3, 095, 513 651, 604 1, 328, 521 801, 913 
2, 836, 121 640, 7 1, 139, 766 762, 628 
?, 508, 618 584, O68, 846 720, 098 

















2, 227, 663 510, 3: 911, 816 
2, 017, 931 446, 95 890, 464 
2, 001, 153 469, 959 806, 605 
2, 491, 967 873, 771 
2, 605, 099 954, 041 850, 597 
2, 429, 054 596, 033 871, 891 804, 515 
2, 290, 741 584, 133 818, 766 758, 409 
2, 083, 757 538, 586 741, 503 715, 239 
1, 810, 082 460, 876 36, 008 627, 394 685, 804 
1, 344, 728 386, 302 377, 436 580, 990 
l, 3, 809 374, 901 51 
1, ‘ i, 685 346 503, 865 
1, 051, 000 , 150 , S51 466, 999 
1, 034, 110 4, 131 , 079 489, 900 
1, 077, 844 , 199 5, 495 
1, 047, 676 », 153 248 
981, 882 188, 311 , 967 
886, 849 168, 444 , SY0 
858, 456 144, 901 O44 537, 611 
784, G86 24, 937 , 420 495, 629 
753, 418 20) 166, 685 
676, 687 154, 491 429, 071 
652, 594 1%, 767 400, 843 
536, 528 139, 341 325, 889 
475, 828 118, 708 206, 884 
324 63, 395 217, 500 
265, 058 48, Y3S 184, 819 
194, 895 ) i 39, 414 135, 548 
164, 186 15, 453 |.. 30, 799 117, 934 
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Tasie III.—Cost per trainee for vocational L 
; p education by source for all 
dual coer tobe y for all programs, 





























' 
: | Federal 
State or Territory Enroll- | state, and rede Stateand | 
| ment | jocal total Federal | iocal total State Local 
| 
1) | 9 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
Tots ‘ | 5 | _ 
otal somettbae tia | 3, 165, 988 46. 26 | 8.17 | 38. 09 15. 10 22. 99 
Alabama. mies Se ee ee ee et os 
ioe. aera eae -. ~ S * | 10. 68 | 34. 87 34. 79 | 08 
eee ---| 19,687 | 4 8.75 | 32.07 6.75 25. 32 
etn 8 ad oon, 392) 443 | 2 71 7.06 27. 34 11. 25 16. 09 
epee 35° 987 | 31 19 | 2. 60 | 20. 11 1.75 18. 35 
Connecticut.._............._.| 23 377 | 7 71 | 6. 14 25. 04 5. 65 19. 40 
Delaware........._... | 6 7R0 | 85. : 11. 42 66. 29 | 57. 95 9. 04 
eerie ees $5. 39 | 24. 29 61. 10 | 31. 10 30. 00 
Georgia__. ais anid aad 144. 106 32. 95 | 3. 31 31.15 1. 06 30. 09 
Idaho... ae ae Sane oS | 5.16 27.79 | 3.89 | 23. 90 
Illinois. ; os 105. OR? =. 7 | 17. 98 } 49. 82 | 16. 92 32. 89 
en... urciek.. oe aoe | or 11. 22 | 48.35 | 17.77 30. 58 
Bele tsa ste ve ce 56. 262 38. 7 9. 80 | 42. 29 | 6. 32 | 35. 97 
dae i 29. 166 47.45 | 9. 92 | 28. 65 5. 30 | 23. 35 
Kentucky - - i aay ‘ c 52. 177 40. 05 | 13. 50 33. 96 | 9. 60 24. 36 
Louisiana... __.__. = ae 66 795 | $4. 87 13. 26 26.79 5.18 21.61 
NN ee 5 os | 7 350 | 73. 18 7.81 | 47. 06 | 8. 25 | 38. 80 
Maryland.....-..............| 24,101 on. 6s | = | 50. 78 17. 42 | 33. 36 
Massachusetts 3621 61, 586 | 89.01 12. 46 54. 09 28. 11 25. 97 
Michigan . st spiral 117, 656 | 41. 67 $8 80. 49 40. 00 40. 49 
Mime icine...) eee on 67 7.31 34. 36 9. 84 24. 52 
Mississippi... __- ies 94 994 | R n 8. 42 | 38, 25 | 14. 57 23. 69 
Missouri abs fee oof 63, 950 a : 6. 60 21. 68 9. 69 11. 99 
eer Moet PE ae 8 049 76, 50 11. 72 34. 87 8. 58 26. 29 
lie cee go) ac aed ox 298 er} 21. 52 | 55.07 | 11. 00 44.07 
OR nck bods Backs 3 854 on : 12. 04 33. 12 7.04 | 26.07 
New Hampshire._..____._---- 6 321 63. 50 29. 06 31. 92 5. 90 26. 02 
New Jersey___. Si. dadtowless 25, 669 157. 83 et 38.38 11. 29 27.08 
New Mexico___-__-- v 8219 | 75, 13 ao 136. 79 26. 31 110. 48 
ie vor...................| tan7e7| no | 20. 96 54. 16 7.84 46. 32 
ae eve m8, 307 | 0s. #1 14.38 91. 53 24. 65 66. 88 
North Dakota..--_- aa 9, 490 72. 50 | os 38. 13 23. 65 14. 48 
a oe ee a | 22. 62 49.97 | 2. 13 26. 84 
Oklahoma. .........-- 7 59° 831 | 59. 69 | 14. 43 | 39. 36 | 7.45 31.91 
| ™ ee 24. 237 | 50. 69 9. 00 50. 69 | 11. 38 39.31 
Pennsylvania. eee ” 4 218 Ww. OF | 0 13 41. 56 16. 15 25. 41 
Rhode Island “ Gz. @ 112 | - 2 15.91 | 63. 45 | 45. 36 | 18.08 
South Carolina ...-.--___ 119, 006 23. 57 = 48. 10 | 13. 63 34. 47 
South Dakota... ._._- a 10, 102 64.15 | fi3 19. 45 8. 29 11.16 
Sshetnan eppacecwerers oa 4.16 | 20. 48 43. 68 2.74 40. 94 
es 309° 581 39. 95 | 7. 80 29. 38 11, 40 17. 98 
es nso te 32, 416 35. 45 | 4. 36 35. 59 34.67 93 
Vermont....__.... “6 331 39, 4 on 35 30. 19 2.17 28. 03 
Virginia... ......- ae 69° 170 oa o 25. 49 42. 12 9. 55 32. 58 
Washington_........_- | 85, 240 | 32.35 8. 80 49. 87 28. 02 21. 85 
West Virginia........__- ae 478 | oa 38 3.78 28. 57 8. 83 19. 74 
Wisconsin . ..._.-..._- 99° 813 2 16. 03 49. 35 9. 52 39. 83 
Wyoming....__. Sodas 5, 486 88. o = a: 4 a 27 31.03 
District of Columbia_...__. 8 304 42. 53 os oa os ‘—_o 
eee Ee, Ss - 13.312 54. 59 12. 05 30. 48 30. 48 |... 
ar eases =saanest—sanrsee=- 13, 312 54. 59 12.39 42. 19 42.19 |-- 
Virgin Islands......._..-__- * BI 7 » 40 27. 83 ME Bey vances 
-- 7 77. 85 27. 02 50. 83 sn 
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TasLE 1V.— 


—————— 


State or Territ 


Total... -- 


Massachusetts. 
Florida 2 
Texa8.--0->--- 
California. - --- 
Washington -- 
New Jersey ---- 
New York.--.-- 
Louisiana. ---. - 
Connecticut. 
Uteiiu.....s 
Virginia. .---- 
Oklahoma. --- 
Wisconsin 
Georgia. ---. 
South Carolin: 
Michigan. -. 
Minnesota. --- 
Oregon - - - ---- 
North Carolin 
Maryland. -.. 
Indiana 
Miinois - - -- 
Colorado. - 
Pennsylvania 
Arkansas 








1 Average. 








TaMsS 


ocal 


16. 09 


19. 4( 

9. 04 
30. 0 
30. 09 
23. Of 
32. 89 
30. 58 
34.9 
23 

24. 3¢ 
21.6 
38. 80 
33. 3¢ 
25. 9 
40. 49 
24. 5 
23. 69 
11.99 
26. 20 
44.07 
26. ( 
26. 02 
27. 08 
10. 48 


66. 88 
14. 48 
26. 84 
31.9 
39.3 
25.4 
18. OR 
34.4 
ll. 1¢ 
10. 04 


17. 9&8 








13 
28. 03 
32. 58 
1.8 
9. 74 
9. 83 
1. 03 
0.0 
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TaBLE IV.—State and local expenditures per dollar of Federal expenditures in order 


tate or Territory 


otal 
Massachusetts 
Florida 
exas . 
California 


Washington. 
New Jersey 
New York 
Louisiana 
Connecticut 
Utah 
Virginia. 
Oklahoma 
Wisconsin 


Creorgia 


South Carolina. 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Oregon 

North Carolina 
Maryland 
Indiana 
lilinois 
Colorado 
Pennsylvania 
Arkansas 








1 Average 


Total all 
sources (Fed- 
eral, State, 
and local) 





ne 





State-local 


| expenditures 


per dollar 
of Federal 
expenditures 


1 $4. 66 


oe 


40 


in1@ 


74 
oo 
50 
36 
02 
81 


75 


63 
60 
38 
72 


70 
55 
55 
34 
32 
31 

Os 
99 
88 


ee ee kee ee ee On OW On OO 


oo oo 


43 | 


16 || 


67 | 


42 


of ratio, 1952 


State or Territory 


Tennessee. 
Arizona... 
Hawaii 
Mississippi 
Alabama 

West Virginia. 
Missouri - 
Iowa... 
Idaho. . 
Nebraska 
Ohio 
New Mexico 
Montana 


District of Columbia.| 


Kansas 
Delaware... 


| Maine. 


North Dakota- 
South Dakota 
Kentucky 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Rhode Island _.. 
Vermont 

New Hampshire 
Nevada : 


Total all 
sources (Fed- 
eral, State- 
and local 


, 384, 035 


, 301, 668. 


801, 633 
26, 692 


, 685, 458 


002, 205. 
731, 242 
979, 928. 
169, 885 
603, 014 


, 138, 976 
, 152, 580. 


, 466 
i, 504 
353, 193 


578, 927 
537, 899 


688, 891. £ 


618, 092. 


2, 089, 621 





51 


, 424, 652 


60, 803 
304, 148 


428, 039. 


401, 344 


235, 017 





RO 
53 
06 
14 
71 
21 
69 
m4 
49 
07 
41 
26 
92 
10 
31 


62 


33 | 


83 


. 45 | 


95 


State-local 


expenditures 


per dollar 
of Federal 
expenditures 


21 
13 
02 
95 
93 


WW PNK HNN NNNNN SHH HWY 


86 
65 
53 
10 


pat pet pos pen i eo 
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TaBLe V.—State ani local expenditures per dollar of Federal expenditures for 
vocational education, by type of program and year, 1918-52 


| Type of program 








Year All pro- Se ena er ee 
ees hatoute __{Distributive Home  |Trades and Teacher 
Agrioulte occupations} economics | industry training ! 
(1) (2 (3) eo fe oh oe | (7) 
a ihn a eed ioe 
| | 
1952 $4. 66 $3. 48 | $5. 52 $5. 37 $5.10 
1951 4.15 3.10 | 2.51 | 5. 28 4.8 
1950 3.83 2.82 2. 21 4.91 4. 
1949 ahd 3. 36 2.35 | 2. 02 | 4.18 4 
1948 2.94 2.09 | 1.49 3.49 3. 
1947 2.95 2. 32 1. 53 3. 64 3 $1.47 
1946 2. 53 1.99 1.31 | 3. 2 3. 1. 34 
1945 2.28 1.73 1.09 | 2.78 3 1. 21 
1944 2. 22 1.78 .97 | 2. 57 2. 1,18 
1943 2.13 1. 67 | “88 | 2.42 2 1.14 
1942 1, 84 1. 66 | 75 2.03 ao 1.13 
1941 1. 81 1, 56 | 74 1. 87 2. 1.10 
1940 1,75 | 1. 53 71 1.73 2 1.13 
1939 1, 71 1, 32 71 1. 80 * 1.09 
1938 1. 54 | 1. 23 | 1. 88 1.49 2. 1.09 
1937 2.63 | 1.73 | 3.08 3. 1. 23 
1936 2.43 1. 67 3.06 3.3 1. 22 
1935 2.13 1.39 2. G8 2. § 1.24 
1934 3. 06 77 3. 52 5.7 1.33 
1933. 2.90 1, 81 3.19 4.4 1. 38 
1932 2.97 | 1.77 | 3. 52 fh. 1.41 
1931 2. 08 1. 88 | 1.42 4. 1. 45 
1930_. 3. 04 1. 76 | 5. 47 4. 6 1.35 
1929 2.99 1.90 | 7.11 1 1.33 
1928 2.77 | 1. 67 | 6. 56 3 1.29 
1927 2. 65 1. 67 5.88 3. 1.33 
1926 2.5 1. 70 | 5. 28 3. 1.25 
1925 2.73 1.72 6.36 3.8 1.30 
1924 2.99 1.77 7.27 4.3 1. 26 
1923 2. 98 1.78 &. 61 1. 1.21 
1922 2. 85 1.83 7. 62 4 1. 22 
1921 2. 76 1.85 8. 47 4, 1.19 
1920 2. 45 1.74 5.77 3 1. 25 
1919 2.17 1. 07 3. 78 3 1.31 
1918 2. 65 1.71 4.79 4 1. 21 





| Teacher training not reported separately after 1947 


Source: Federal Security Agency 


QUESTIONS BY THE MANION COMMITTEE IN WYOMING SURVEY, AND ANSWERS GIVEN 
TO EACH QUESTION (COLLATED FROM WYOMING REQUEST AND Report) 


STATE AND LOCAL AGENCIES 


In connection with this Federal-aid program, the survey agency will confer at 
length with each department or agency on the following areas of inquiry: 

Question 1. A. What discretion do the State authorities have in the appor- 
tionment of funds and administration of funds in this Federal-aid program? 

Answer 1. A. The State authorities have practiced greatest discretion in the 
apportionment of funds and the assignment of funds in the vocational education 
program. The only limitations would be those which are authorized by the 
Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. The limitations to complete discretion 
upon the part of State authorities are as follows: 

(a) The instructors must be qualified. 

(b) The students must be able to profit from the instruction. 

(c) The facilities must be adequate. 

(d) There must be sufficient time for them to properly learn the skills taught. 

(e) Funds appropriated for specific services may not be used for other specific 
programs. As an example: funds earmarked for agriculture cannot be used 
for homemaking. 

B. What is the role of the federally approved State plan? 

B. (a) The role of the State plan is to provide for the development of a State- 
administered pattern for the operating of vocational education programs which 
include proposed standards agreed upon by labor and management, by repre- 
sentatives of American business and by public-school authorities. 
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(b) To provide for uniformity of operation and standards over the Nation. 

Question 2. What supervision does the State agency have over local agencies in 
this field? y 

Answer 2. Supervision of local school programs of vocational education is a 
shared responsibility between the State board of vocational education and the 
local board of education. The responsibilities of the State board of education 
are in the main the determination of the qualifications of the local program in 
the matter of meeting the standards of the State plan for vocational education. 

Question 3. What kind of supervision does the Federal agency exercise in these 
Mederal-aid fields? Are there direct relationships between the Federal agency 
and the local agencies *% 

Answer 3. The United States Office of Education exercises no supervision in 
relation to the local operating programs of vocational education. The only type 

f supervision given by the United States Office of Education is conducted en 
rely at the State level and is composed of regular audits and program reviews 
by staff members of the United States Office of Education working directly and 
exclusively with State level personnel. 

Question 4. Over a period of time have the Federal requirements on the selec- 
tion of personnel in this field had a constructive or handicapping effect on the 
administration of this function? 

Answer 4. By all means, the United States Office of Education requirements 
upon the selection of personnel in vocational education has had a very con- 
structive effect upon the administration, operation and development of vocational 
education in this State. 

Question 5. Does the Federal agency disallow substantial State or local expendi- 
ture? Does the Federal agency have clear and well understood policies sup 
ported by the Federal statute? 

Answer 5. The United States Office of Education has never disallowed sub- 
stantial State or local expenditures, because the United States Office of Education 
has clear and well understood policies which are supported by the Federal 
statute. 

Question 6. How do the State officials characterize the thoroughness and help- 
fulness of Federal advisory or inspection service? 

Answer 6. State officials generally have great respect for the thoroughness 
and helpfulness of the United States Office of Education in both its advisory 
and inspectional responsibilities. In fact, the principal limitation recognized 

enerally is due to lack of sufficient funds upon the part of the United States 
Office of Education, and the very sharp limitation of travel funds. 

Question 7. Are either State or local expenditures above the matching re- 
quirements? What variations have occurred in the proportion of State and 
local funds appropriated for this program? What are the reasons for the 
variations? 

Answer 7. The State appropriations are below the matching requirements, 
but the local expenditures are in excess of the matching required. Therefore, 
the combination of State and local expenditures is above the matching require- 
ments over a period of years. Because of a static condition of Federal funds 
und the growth of vocational education programs, there has been a gradual reduc- 
tion of the proportion of the training expenditures in this cooperative program 
borne by Federal funds. 

Question 8. What are the chief revenue sources of: (1) State, and (2) local 
governments which provide funds for these services? (This does not mean de 
tailed analysis on unit by unit basis.) What evidences are there that changes 
have been made in State and local tax structures as a result of the availability 
of Federal funds? 

Answer 8. The chief revenue resources of the State of Wyoming which pro- 
vides funds for these services are the local taxes on real property and the State 
seneral taxation program. There is no evidence whatsoever that there are any 
changes that have been made in State and local tax structures as the result of 
availability of Federal vocational education funds to the State of Wyoming. 

Question 9. What evidences are there that changes in State legislation or in 
significant administrative regulations have resulted from the availability of 
Federal grants in this field? 

Answer 9. There are no evidences that changes in State legislation or in signifi- 
cant administrative regulations have resulted from the availability of Federal 
grants for vocational education. It must be recognized, however, that the availa- 
bility of these funds has been instrumental in introducing, extending, and 
perfecting the programs of occupational training in the State of Wyoming. 
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Question 10. Is there any duplication of State or Federal administrative 
agencies or operations, or any confusion of responsibility in this field of Federal 
aid? 

Answer 10. There is no duplication of State or Federal administrative agencies, 
and there is no confusion of responsibility in the field of vocational education. 
The operation and administration of the program of vocational education is 
entirely the responsibility of the State officials. 

Question 11. What effect, if any, have the regulations of Federal grant- 
administering agencies had on the standards by which functions of Government 
ure performed in this field? For example, the bases upon which assistance is 
granted to needy persons or technical standards, such as those governing the 
building of highways? 

Answer 11. The regulations of the United States Office of Education grant for 
vocational education has resulted in uniformity of standards in occupational 
training programs over the entire State of Wyoming. 

Question 12. Would it be better policy for the Federal Government to broaden 
the field in which this grant is made? Would it be better policy to leave the 
State agencies wider discretion in the allocation of funds and in the formulation 
of plans, objectives and standards? Are there related fields in which Federal 
grants-in-aid should be given? 

Answer 12. There are related fields in vocational education to which United 
States Department of Education grants should be made available. For example: 
In certain industrial occupations other than specific trade training and in cer- 
tain occupations in the field of business. The State agency already has a wide 
discretion in the allocation of funds in the formulation of plans, objectives and 
standards. The only limitations being the kind of occupations which are 
specifically provided for in the Federal statutes. 

Question 18. Has any form of Federal aid in the areas under consideration 
ever been refused or discontinued in the State? If so, on what grounds or under 
what conditions? 

Answer 13. No Federal vocational education funds have ever been refused or 
been discontinued in Wyoming since the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917. 

Question 14. Could the State do a better job if it were performing the service 
independently without Federal aid? What are the reasons for or against the 
point of view taken? What reasons, financial or otherwise, are there for the 
Federal Government being in this field? In answering these questions, use any 
of the criteria listed on this sheet which seem appropriate. 

Answer 14. There is no evidence that the State of Wyoming can do a better 
job if it were performing the services individually without Federal aid. In fact, 
just the opposite would be true. For reasons for this point of view, see appendix 
A, attached. 

Question 15, Can you forecast financial needs of this particular service for 
the next 5 years, assuming each of the following conditions? 

(a) The present level of economic activity. 
(>) A 20-percent increase in national income. 
(c) A 10-percent reduction in national income. 

Answer 15. Forecasting financial needs for vocational education for the 
next 5 years under the three conditions listed is difficult due to the many factors 
that enter into this program. Some general conclusions are as follows: 

(a) Assuming that the present level of economic activity remains, addi- 
tional Federal funds for vocational education would be needed due to the 
expansion of this program. On a national basis, only about 50 percent of the 
persons needing vocational training are receiving it at the present time. 

(6) Assuming a 20-percent increase in national income, this would mean 
that many additional jobs would be available for workers. Since these 
jobs in all probability would be different from the ones now pursued, it 
would require vocational training to prepare these people for these jobs. 
As an example of this situation, we need only to review the vocational 
training carried on by each State during World War II. 

(c) Assuming a 10-percent reduction in the national income, additional 
vocational education funds would be necessary due to the fact that people 
would be seeking new jobs and, therefore, training would be necessary to 
prepare for these new fields. 
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CRITERIA OF ALLOCATION OF FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT-TO-GOVERNMENT 
ADMINISTRATIVE LEVELS 


Question 1. To how direct popular control is the function susceptible? To 
what extent is the function one that will be improved by direct control by the 
public? 

Answer 1. The entire program of vocational education is affected by direct 
influence of the students, industry, and the communities served. Every operat- 
ing unit in vocational education, whether on the local, State, or Federal level, 
is surrounded by a representative lay advisory committee. In other words, this 
function is already under direct control by the public. 

Question 2. At what level is the function best administered? What size of 
area and population is most suitable for its administration? 

Answer 2. Vocational education, as all other areas in education, is best ad- 
ministered by the local school boards. In order, however, to maintain statewide 
standards, and in order to assist local school boards in certain phases of ad- 
ministration must, for efficiency sake, be allocated to the State board of educa- 
tion. In order to provide for uniformity of standards and for efficient operational 
procedures among the 48 States, it is equally necessary that certain adminis- 
trative responsibilities be allocated to the Federal level. 

Question 3. On what level of government does the function find the best oppor- 
tunity for coordination with related functions? 

Answer 8. Naturally, the coordination of the vocational education program 
within the structures of total education is best accomplished in the local school 
operation. However, there always are certain matters of coordination which 
must be allocated to the State level and others which are pertinent to the Federal 
level, 

Question 4. To what extent does the function require close interrelation with 
the same function in other areas? Does a low standard of performance of the 
function in one area have an adverse effect on other areas? 

Answer 4. The economic efficiency in one State has a very definite effect upon 
the economy of any other State. Economic efficiency is to a large degree de- 
pendent upon occupational competency. Therefore, there is very close interrela- 
tionship between the vocational education program provided in one area of the 
country, both to the entire country and to any other areas in the Nation. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that a low standard of performance in occupational training in 
one area has a very adverse effect upon other areas of the country. 

Question 5. On what level of government can the function be administered 
with best opportunity for experimentation in new methods and for adaptation to 
the needs of the area? 

Answer 5. It should be noted that vocational education classes are never offered 
directly by the United States Office of Education, and in only a very few in- 
stances are such programs offered directly by any State. It follows, therefore, 
that the best opportunity for experimentation in new methods, and for adaptation 
to the needs of the areas can only take place in local school systems. However, 
direction and leadership for such experimentation and adaptation can best be 
provided by the State administration working directly with the United States 
Office of Education when other areas of the Nation are involved. 

Question 6. On what level of government is the function likely to find the best 
standards of administration? 

Answer 6. It is impossible to indicate the exact level of government where 
vocational education is likely to find the best standards of administration, but 
due to peculiar responsibilities of the local school system of the State administra- 
tion and of the United States Office of Education, all different in nature, preclude 
the indication of any one best level of government. 

Question 7. On what level of government can the costs and benefits of the 
function be most equitably distributed? 

Answer 7. The wide disparity in economic wealth, the variety of leveling stand- 
ards, and the very different geographical areas of this Nation make it impossible 
to indicate for vocational education the common level of government where the 
costs and benefits of vocational education can be most equitably distributed. 
It seems apparent, however, that, in the main, the Federal Government, because 
of its wide taxing power, and because of its primary responsibility for the 
national welfare must be considered as a most appropriate level for overall 
administration and coordination. 

Question 8. On what level can the function be adequately financed? 
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Answer 8. Vocational education cannot be adequately financed over the Nation 
at any one level of government. The vocational education program in the United 
States is a three-way cooperative undertaking between the Federal Government, 
the State government, and the local government. Its financing, as well as its 
operation, is best performed when all three levels are interrelated. Basically, 
the major responsibility for financing should be the State and local levels of 
government, but in a program of this type, because of the reasons indicated upon 
response to question No. 14, part 1, the Federal-level participation must always 
be available. 

Question 9. Does the function suffer from complications resulting from inter- 
relation of levels of administration? 

Answer 9. There is no evidence that vocational education is suffering from 
complications resulting from interrelationship of levels of administrations. In 
fact, the opposite is true, for without the interrelationship of levels of admin- 
istrations, the occupational proficiency of this Nation would certainly not be 
at its present high level. 


Senator Trrye. Next we have the National Farmers Union, John A. 
Baker, assistant to the president. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION, ACCOMPANIED BY LEWIS J. JOHN- 
SON, VICE PRESIDENT, ARKANSAS FARMERS UNION, REPRESENT- 
ING NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer the statement 
of Mr. James G. Patton for the record and to introduce Mr. Lewis 
J. Johnson, vice president of the Arkansas Farmers Union. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Patton’s statement will be made a part of the 
record at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. PATTON, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


The Bureau of the Budget has recommended an appropriation of $17,500,000 
for vocational education for the 1955 fiscal year. This is a cut of about $1,173,000 
in the amount appropriated last year. 

President Bisenhower’s budget message does not justify this cut. It is 
assumed, however, that the policy adopted last year of gradually reducing the 
funds is the reason for the proposed cut. If a program of vocational educa- 
tion is to be continued under this policy, it will be necessary for the States to 
take over additional fiscal responsibility. This identical philosophy of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has been applied also to other activities in which Federal 
and State governments have participated in the past, including health and welfare 
programs. 

The Bureau of the Budget recommendation for a reduction in vocational 
education appropriations is at best based on the hope that the States will be 
able to assume the responsibilities for the continuation of the program. The 
fact is that even a cut no larger than that now proposed would seriously cur- 
tail this program in a great majority of the States. The States which would 
find it necessary to curtail their vocational education programs are actually the 
ones with the highest proportion of people in need of training. Likewise, cuts 
in Federal appropriations to States for health and welfare programs would cur- 
tai! such assistance in the areas of greatest need. 

Believing that it is imperative in the period of economic uncertainty to 
strengthen this Nation’s most important resource—its people—National Farmers 
Union urges that appropriations in the amount of $29.3 million authorized un- 


der the George-Barden Act be made available to the States for vocational 
education. 
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The work being carried on in the field of agricultural and homemaking educa- 
tion is vitally essential to the well-being of people in this technological age, 
particularly people living in rural areas who depend upon farming for their 
livelihood. Research today is being conducted in the field of agriculture on an 
expanded basis. Unless the knowledge gained can be effectively imparted to the 
rank-and-file farmers of the Nation, it is of little value, 

Vocational home economics and agricultural training is needed to adequately 
prepare our young people and aduits for the mechanized and scientific life 
of modern farming and to use the knowledge gained through research. 

More than 5,000 high schools serving rural youth are without programs of 
vocational agriculture. Heavy enrollment in other high schools has resulted in 
the need for additional teachers which cannot be met with the funds available. 

Only about 400,000 farm boys are enrolled in vocational agriculture at the pres- 
ent time. If every farmer replacement is to have the advantages of vocational 
training in agriculture at the high-school level, this number would have to be 
increased to 1 million. 

More than 7,000 schools offering high-school work have no programs in home 
economics. Even in schools with such programs, there is need for additional 
teachers if the educational needs of rural and urban future homemakers are to 
be met. 

With the wholesale migration of youth away from farms into urban and city 
areas, it is equally important to provide adequate Federal financial support to 
other phases of vocational education, I have reference, specifically, to the fields 
of trade and industrial education and distributive education. Such programs 
are of value to rural youth who leave the farm because it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to acquire skills which will enable them to become productive, useful 
citizens able to gain economic security in their new environment. 

National Farmers Union takes the position that the full appropriation of 
$29.3 million authorized under the George-Barden Act is fully justified to help 
balance the educational opportunities of the young people of the Nation who do 
not go to college. 

In 1950, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, persons 25 
years old and older had, on the average, a little more than 9 years of formal 
schooling—9.3 years. This was an increase of less than 1 year over the 8.6 years 
of schooling persons in this age group had in 194. Differences among States 
ranged from an average of 12 years of schooling for people in Utah down to 
an average of 7.6 years of schooling in Louisiana and South Carolina. 

It is deeply apparent from the differences illustrated the great majority of 
the adult population does not attend college. Vocational education is the only 
phase of education through which this group can get specialized training in 
addition to a regular academic curriculum. In other words, learn something 
about making a living in high school. Such a balanced educational system 
is to a great degree responsible for the present-day American standard of living. 

Other factors which we believe point up the need for an expanded program 
of vocational education are as follows: 

(1) Trained workers are essential for the defense of the Nation. This was 
clearly demonstrated during World War II when the Nation’s reservoir of 
trained workers answered the call for greater agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. Moreover, a greatly expanded vocational educational program was 
made possible overnight within the framework of the program in existence at 
that time. 

(2) The American tradition of free education should by rights include free 
education for a job. 

(8) Vocational education is comparatively new and does not receive consist- 
ent local support. Many communities and States would not be able financially 
to support a vocational educational program without Federal assistance. In 
all too many instances adequate funds are not available for academic elementary 
and secondary schooling. 

I do not wish to close my statement until I have expanded my comments 
made earlier in regard to continued Federal grants-in-aid to the States for voca- 
tional education as a means of equalizing educational opportunity. In this con- 
nection, I should like to make reference to a statement made by the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare while testifying in the 
spring of 1953, before the Senate subcommittee that handles vocational appro- 
priations. She said, and I quote: “The reductions in grants for vocational 
education are in no way a reflection upon the importance and value of this pro- 
¥vram, but stem from a conviction that the States and local communities through 
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out the Nation are in better position, financially speaking, te assume this part 
of the total cost of programs than is the Federal Government.” (Statement 
made in support of a cut of 25 percent in George-Barden Act funds, $4,624,391.) 

In making the above statement the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was either grossly uninformed or was misrepresenting 
the facts. The truth of the matter is that the tax base and taxpaying ability, 
the wealth and income of some States far exceeds that of others. For example, 
South Carolina, with 642 school-age children per 1,000 wage-earning adults (age 
25-64), had an estimated income per capita of $1,099, while New York, with 
305 school-age children per 1,000 wage-earning adults, had an estimated per 
capita income of $2,038. 

Many States today are heavily in debt for the many public services they must 
provide; in some cases their per capita general revenue from taxes is about as 
high as the people’s income can stand. These States would of necessity curtail 
their vocational education program in direct proportion to any cut in Federal 
assistance. In way of contrast, other States could increase revenue if necessary 
to support vocational education. 

My point is—the ability of the respective States to continue a program of voca- 
tional educational program in the event of reduced Federal assistance is not 
equal. 

Furthermore, rural boys and girls are migrating in wholesale lots to city 
and urban areas, many of them to States other than the ones in which reared 
and educated. 

A noted sociologist has estimated that 80 percent of this Nation’s rural leaders 
throughout history have come from rural and farm environments. About half 
of the farm children of every generation move to towns and cities. 

Because of these facts appropriations from the National Treasury in the full 
amount authorized under the George-Barden Act are fully justified for the con- 
tinuation of an expanded program of vocational education. 

Furthermore, in each generation, half of the accumulated farm wealth of the 
Nation moves to town as farm estates and inheritances are settled. ‘This is a 
further illustration of the unequal educational burden on rural schools and other 
—_ institutions and upon the incomes of people who live in rural areas and 
on farms. 

The contention of the budget cutters that reduced Federal assistance will 
not impair programs of vocational education at the local level is both specious 
and untrue. Of course, all programs should be geared to local needs. But the 
attainment of this aim is more importantly dependent upon adequate funds than 
upon the source of funds. 

National Farmers’ Union is increasingly aware that all is not going as well as 
it should for the boys and girls, both in and out of high school, who will be 
the farmers of tomorrow. Both the Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Extension Service have highly developed and, in the case of the Ex- 
tension Service rather well financed, programs for in-school boys and girls and 
for the so-called out-of-school youth. We realize this committee does not have 
responsibility for the appropriations for the Extension Service. However, your 
responsibility for the appropriations for vocational education requires you, it 
seems to us, to consider some of the places where the activities of these educa- 
tional agencies may overlap or come in conflict. 

Delegates to the National Farmers’ Union convention at Denver, Colo., March 
15-19, 1954, expressed great interest in the Nation’s agricultural education 
programs. As evidence of this interest, and for the consideration of this com- 
mittee, I request to insert in the record of the committee hearings that portion 


of the program adopted by the delegates which deals with the broad field of 
agricultural education. 


“46. PUBLIC AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION SERVICES 


“We recognize that the United States has one of the world’s most advanced 
public agricultural education programs. This program is composed largely of 
the local vocational, agricultural, and homemaking departments in the high 
schools, the State agricultural extension services, and the State land-grant and 
other agricultural colleges, with each still largely operating along basic lines 
set up prior to World War I. Recognizing that these institutions have made 
a major contribution in spreading scientific knowledge of farming and farm 
homemaking, we are convinced that a careful comprehensive nationwide study 
of these services should be made to arrive at a general understanding of ways 
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in which these public agricultural educational services can be made more fully 
available and effective for all farm families with a much closer integration 
into modern farming communities. We call attention to the following problems, 
among others, which must be solved: 

“(a) How can these services be made fully available to all farm people, not 
just those who take the initiative to search them out? 

“(b) Does unnecessary duplication exist between 4-H Club, FFA, and FHMA’s 
between extension and vocational youth-out-of-school and young farmers groups, 
or between vocational adult classes and regular extension work? 

“(c) Is a statewide, countywide educational program such as the extension 
service as well integrated into rural communities as are the vocational depart- 
ments located at high schools? 

“(d) Should public educational institutions such as the extension service cater 
to a single class of farmers or do the chores of a private farm organization? 

“(e) Can these educational services be effectively combined with other educa- 
tional, cultural, and recreational services into rural educational and cultural 
centers organized around high schools and junior colleges? 

“(f) In what ways can better, and proper, working relationships be estab- 
lished between public agricultural education agencies and the educational and 
cooperative programs of Farmers’ Union? 

“We urge State and local Farmers’ Union organizations to give careful study 
to these and other phases of public agricultural education. We suggest that 
local and State vocational education and extension officials be invited to par- 
ticipate in the consideration and discussion of these problems. 

“Pending the development and adoption of the broad-sweeping reforms and 
reorganization that will come out of the studies suggested above, we urge the 
immediate enactment of the following: 

“A, Apprenticeship farm training: Congress and State legislatures should 
appropriate funds to be used to finance the establishment and operation of a 
system of apprenticeship on-farm agricultural education for young men and 
women who are just beginning their farming operations and to provide small 
annual stipends for such apprentices. The apprenticeship on-farm training 
should be conducted by vocational agricultural departments in high schools, 
agricultural schools and colleges attended by farm boys and girls and in con- 
nection with the programs carried out by rural educational and cultural centers, 
when such are established. 

“We urge continuation of the GI on-farm training program and the amend 
ment of section 232 (d), Public Law 550, to eliminate present periodic reductions 
or at least to provide that the first reduction in training allowances would not 
start until the end of the first 16 months, so that Korean war veterans will be 
accorded the same privileges as World War II veterans. 

“B. Vocational agricultural education: We urge the appropriation of the full 
authorization of Federal funds in the George-Barden Act for the educational 
services of the vocational agricultural and home economics instruction in our 
high schools. We shall oppose the elimination of the Federal appropriation for 
grants-in-aid for college instruction at State and land-grant colleges. 

“CO, Agricultural extension service: We urge increased appropriation for State 
agricultural extension services with such increases specifically earmarked for 
providing services to low-income and beginning farm families in connection with 
local vocational agriculture departments and credit services of Farmers’ Home 
Administration, production credit associations, local banks and other credit 
institutions. 

“We commend those States and those State and Federal officials who have 
taken action to enforce the policy that State agricultural extension services will 
refrain from handling organization money, engaging in membership campaigns, 
and business activities of private farm organizations. We urge adoption of 
this policy in any State where such formal or informal ties continue to exist. 

“D. Rural educational and cultural centers: We urge publicly financed pro- 
vision of adequate recreational facilities such as parks, playgrounds within easy 
access of farm children, day nurseries, well-furnished meeting halls, indoor and 
outdoor recreational opportunities and local noncommercialized recreational 
projects within easy reach of all rural people. Courses in recreation should be 
made available and required for all rural teachers. Similarly, opportunity for 
access to libraries, to training in arts and crafts, participation and enjoyment of 
dramatics should be broadened. We urge the adoption by Congress of a bill 
which would make a start on the provision of a nationwide system of bookmobiles, 
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or traveling libraries, that ultimately would make good books available to all 
farm people. These rural facilities should be organized around rural cultural 
centers, when such are established. 

“We advocate preservation, expansion and strengthening of our system of 
State and National parks and forests with adequate appropriations of public 
funds to operate and maintain these national resources. 

“We are convinced that ultimately rural America will be best served by. the 
establishment of rural educational and cultural centérs, under local control 
and financed jointly by local, State and Federal funds. Such centers would 
combine general and agricultural public education services, including extension 
and vocational, public libraries, healthful recreational facilities, facilities for 
local forum and discussion meetings, and for dramatics and other artistic 
avocations. 


“47. FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


“We urge that Congress adopt measures to provide sufficient additional Fed- 
eral aid to education to allow each child to obtain the equivalent at least 14 years 
of education in his own community with safeguards to preserve local control of 
school policies.” 


NEED FOR STRONG ADEQUATE FARM PROGRAMS 


In connection with the migration of young people away from the farm, we can- 
not overlook the fact that this migration has been brought about in part by the 
limited opportunity of young people to earn a sufficient income on the farm to 
obtain an American standard of living. 

A sliding scale farm price-support program with a 75 percent of parity floor 
will mean even less in the way of farm opportunities for young people, just as it 
will bring about a lower standard of living for rural adults. It is, therefore, 
we feel, important to remind your committee that present adequate price-support 
laws expire at the end of this year. 

National Farmers Union has, therefore, recommended enactment at this 
session of Congress of a comprehensive package bill including the following 
features: 

1. Extension of mandatory supports at a minimum of 90 percent of parity for 
the basics—wheat, cotton, corn, peanuts, rice, tobacco—and tung nuts and honey. 

2. Mandatory supports at the feed-value-equivalent ratio to corn for rye, oats, 
barley, grain sorghums, cottonseed, soybeans, flaxseed, and other storables. 

3. Mandatory supports at a minimum of 90 percent of parity for milk and 
butterfat, beef cattle, calves, and wool. 

!. A food-allotment program to enable the unemployed, elder citizens, relief 
recipients, and other low-income consumers to obtain good nutrition diets. 

5. A farm trading post and international food reserve to expand exports of 
ubundant farm production so as to relieve famine, promote economic develop- 
ment, and promote the quest for permanent world peace. 

6. An adequate safety reserve of food and fiber for the United States. 

7. Extend marketing orders and agreements to more fruits and vegetables. 

8. A loan program for improved marketing facilities. 

9. Renewal and extension of the agricultural conservation program. 

10. A program of incentive payments to farmers for conservation practices 
on land taken out of production under acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, we have a statement here- by our 
national president, Mr. Patton, and I believe that has already been 
made a part of the record ? 

Senator Tuyr. We are very well acquainted with Mr. Patton, and 
his statement has been incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Jounson. Then I have my statement that I would like to have 
inserted in the record. 

Senator Try. That may be done. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF LEWIS J. JOHNSON, Vick PRESIDENT OF THE ARKANSAS FARMERS 
UNION, REPRESENTING NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


Congress appropriated $18,673,261 in George-Barden funds for vocational edu- 
cation for 1953-54. The President’s budget proposal included $17,500,000, a 
6.4 percent reduction. 

Under the President’s proposal, Arkansas would lose approximately $27,000; 
and Arkansas schools cannot afford to lose one penny of school revenue from 
any source. We are proud of what we do with what we have, but we just don't 
have money to replace this loss. 


The Federal Government certainly cannot afford the reduction. Sound econ- 
omy is an admirable thing; but shortsighted reductions such as the proposal for 
vocational education are national suicide This Nation’s strength has been 


always in its ability to produce, and vocational education is a strong factor in 
agricultural and industrial production. Keeping a nation of trained workers 
is as important as keeping a strong Army or Navy, and in it the Federal Govern 
ment has just as definite responsibility. 

The George-Barden Act of 1946 carries an authorization of $29,300,000 if 
Congress would appropriate the full amount, as it allocates to the States their 
share of the increase, the Nation would reap lasting rewards. 

There is 1nuch discussion throughout the Nation about the availability and 
possibility of establishing another public-works program. I can think of no 
better insurance against having to establish one than increasing basic programs 

ke vocational education. In Arkansas, for instance, almost every smal com 

unity in the State would be benefited materially Boys and girls could be 
repared for the increasing competition of finding employment 

The George-Barden Act was passed in 1946 and at that time it would not 
have been wise to ask for an appropriation of $29,300,000, the full authorization 
of the act. At that time the schools were suffering a severe shortage of trained 
vocational teachers. The veterans’ training program required a vast number of 
these teachers, but now the number of veterans being trained in programs of 
less than college grade is relatively small, and teachers are now available to 
conduct training on a sound basis, with an appropriation of $29,300,000 

Local programs of vocational education conducted through Arkansas public 
schools in 1952-43 included training for a total of 74,026 youth and adults 
distributed in the various fields as follows: agriculture, 28,162; home economics, 
37.521: trade and industrial education, 6,423: distributive education, 1,920 

The vocational education program in Arkansas, as in other States, is financed 
cooperatively by local schools, the State, and the Federal Government. Arkansas 
is receiving in 1953—54 $103,264.04 in Federal Smith-Hughes funds and $388,433.02 
in Federal George-Barden funds. The State of Arkansas is paying $1,034,000 on 
its vocational programs. The State and Federal funds are used for maintaining a 
State staff, assisting colleges with teacher training, and for reimbursing local 
school districts 50 percent of the salaries of approved vocational teachers in ap- 
proved programs. During 1953-54 local school districts are spending approxi- 
mately $1,300,000 from local revenue for the salaries of vocational teachers. In 
addition, they bear all other costs of the program: buildings, equipment, supplies, 
maintenance, ete. 

For the present fiscal year, 1953-54, there are in the local schools of this State 
a total of 864 vocational teachers and counselors whose salaries are reimbursed 
in part from State and Federal vocational funds. 

Vocational education programs in Arkansas communities are indispensable. If 
every dollar of Federal money was withdrawn, the programs would continue in 
many places; but they would be badly retarded, and in some cases discontinued 
altogether. These programs are national programs, Every State has a similar 
program, and the total of all the programs make up a program gered to national 
needs, and meeting national goals. The Fedeal Government has sprung these 
nto action during national emergencies several times, and it can do it again if 
it keep them strong. During the national defense days prior to World War IT, 
during World War IT, and since that time in training veterans, vocational person- 
ne] has served as the key to training. The schools provide a perfect setup for this 
training and pay the major costs, and the Federal Government cannot default on 
its part 

In Arkansas farm houses that had been vacant for years are heginning to fill up 
with families that had left the State for lnerative employment. Unless some 
thing unforeseen develops, this trend will continue. In some way these people 
must be helped to earn their livelihood. This trend is increasing enrollment in 
the public schools, where enrollment already is too much for present facilities. 
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Arkansas is making a special effort to improve the educational facilities of 
Negroes. As schools improve, Negro children remain in school and high school 
enrollment increases. This is going to increase the demand for Negro vocational 
teachers, and thus increase the need for more vocational funds, in addition to the 
amount needed to reach students and schools that have never been reached. 

Many of these problems mentioned are local problems, of course; but they are 
also State problems, and they’re national problems. The combination of Fed- 
eral-State-local responsibility is ideal. It wouldn’t be sound to ask the Federal 
Government to carry the entire load, but neither is it sound for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to ask 48 States to carry on 48 separate programs and expect them to 
continue anything comparable to the present national program in existence. 

Vast amounts of money are spent each year on agricultural research, through 
experiment stations and other agencies; and science has developed unbelievable 
practices for increased farm production and greater soil conservation. These 
developments and these research projects are of no worth unless the results can 
be made available to the tiller of the soil. The vocational agriculture teachers, 
working with his student and the student’s father and in adult classes in various 
communities, does a masterful job of disseminating this information. We, there- 
fore, urge this committee to recommend the total appropriation of $29,300,000 
of the George-Barden Act. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I want to express our apprecia- 


tior for this opportunity to appear before you in behalf of appropriations for 
vocational education. 






GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jounson. I would just like to say a few short words here if I 
may. There has been so much said about vocational education until 
I do not think there is much left for me to say, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to say this, that we certainly agree with these gentlemen who made 
these statements. 

Now I would like to talk with you if I may as we see it as applied 
to our farm boys and girls and our farm homes. We want to ask the 
full amount of the George-Barden Act of $29,300,000, and frankly 
we are ashamed that that is all we are asking for, and the only reason 
we limit it to that amount is that that is all that is provided in the act, 
Mr. Chairman. 

We are dealing here with something that we think is vitally im- 
pe to our national welfare, and when you want to put a small 
imitation like that on this vital subject, why, it just does not look 
fair to our boys and girls and our farm people of this country. Now 
I am sure that you as chairman of this committee, Senator Thye, want 
to know, “Well, what are you going to do with all that money #” 

Senator Ture. No, in the first instance I have no difficulty because 
there are all of these directors sitting right in here of the various State 
vocational directors of education and they would tell me in a minute 
where to put it, so that would not be a problem of mine. 


BETTER HOMELIFE ON THE FARM 





Mr. Jounson. Let me reword it then, Mr. Chairman, and say this: 
As we see it, this money will be used out there on vocational education 
as a means, in the first plaee, and we think it is important that it will 
give us a better homelife on the farm. It will give us a higher stand- 
ard of living. Now we are talking about our vocational teachers, and 
they are only a tool working with our boys and our home agriculture 
teachers are working with our girls, and then the boy working with 
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his father and the girl working with her mother, and that will give 
us a better family relationship, and we believe that is vitally im- 
portant, Mr. Chairman, at this time. 

It will give us a higher standard of living, it will give us better 
farm homes, it will give us better farms. It will help us to improve 
our farms, and those things are vitally necessary as we go on down 
the line. 

Now we realize that all of our boys and girls cannot stay on the 
farm. I believe in teaching and before you last year | stated my own 
son, Jim, was in FFA work. Well, some of the programs of the FFA 
work that they have in this vocational education, one of them is 
speeches or debates. Anyway it has, I believe, made my boy change 
his opinion of being a farmer to the point where he wants to be a law- 
yer, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. How did you escape? 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, I did not have the opportunity to 
take vocational education, and I certainly have missed it all my life. 

Senator Ture. You may have missed it, but you are doing pretty 
well. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. 

I did want to show you that part of their responsibility is to counsel 
with boys and help them to find their place in a vocation and in life. 
So as we see it, it will give that to our boys and girls leaving the farm 
an opportunity for training. 


BUILDING SELF-CONFIDENCE IN FARM BOYS 


Senator Turse. What I would like to comment in connection with 
what you are saying there is that this vocational education brings the 
youth, even though he may not be privileged to go to college, it gives 
that youth an opportunity to work with a group of other youth, and 
in that manner the shyness, the retiring quality of the usual farm 
boy or farm youth soon disappears and they attain a self-confidence, 
and they have opened up to them the things that drive them on to learn 
more. It creates a curiosity as much as anything else, and they are 
desirous of learning more than just what they can learn in their own 
farmyards or in the fields that they are tilling in. 

For that reason I have supported all of these youth organization 
movements, whether it be the 4-H Club, the Future Farmers, or the 
Boy Scouts because it is all helping to shape the finest citizenship that 
there could possibly be in a Nation, and while our forefathers did not 
have all of those opportunities, yet they had a raw wilderness to 
develop. 

Our youth do not have the raw wilderness to develop. Scientific 
research and development and the finesse of education and the voca- 
tional education instruction must give that youth of today that which 
this wilderness had to offer our forefathers in the resources of our 
timber and minerals, and the opportunity that the Homestead Act 
gave us in that age that the vet of today does not have, but we can 
give them the opportunity through this vocational education. 

That is one reason why I am eH it, and I am an honorary 
member of the Minnesota Future Farmers of America. One reason 
why I was so fortunate as to be so honored was because of my interest 
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in that organization and in the funds that are necesasry to keep that 
work going forward. I wholeheartedly support you and whether we 
can get you the full sum that is variate under the act is entirely 
another question. While our hearts and souls might be for it, yet 
when you take the entire overall expenditure of the Federal Govern- 
ment you may find that you just do not have enough blanket to cover 
everything. If you pull to one you may uncover the other. 

So therefore we will do the best we can, and some of the grandest 
men in support of this would probably agree with you that we should 
have this full sum, but we may find ourselves a little bit short in the 
overall revenues to cover every item in the sum and in the amount that 
we desire. But I was interested in your statement, and as you say, 
not all our farm children can remain on the farm, and that is true. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, may I say in closing—— 

Senator Ture. I did not intend to close you off. 

Mr. Jounson. I think you have covered it much better than I. 

Senator Tuyr. I was just inspired by what you said. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, sir. I know time is running short, and 
certainly I think you as chairman of this committee are to be com- 
mended for your attitude and for the time that you have spent on 
this, and certainly we hope that when it comes time for the commit- 
tee as a whole to make its recommendation that instead of $29 million 
out before you that you see this job to be done in training our boys 
and girls and that in seeing that job, Senator, that you realize that 
as we build up our income on the farm it certainly is going to come 
back to the Federal Government in the form of taxes. It is going to 
come back to our State governments in the form of taxes. It is going 
to come back to our whole country with a trained citizenship of people, 
and we believe today it is very important that we have that. 

Thank you a lot for this opportunity. 
Senator Tyr. Thank you, sir. 
Next is the National Grange, Mr. Edward F. Holter. 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD F. HOLTER, LECTURER 





GENERAL STATEMENT 
Mr. Hovrer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Tryr. You may do as you will. If you would like your 

whole statement in the record it will be put there and you can highlight 

it, or, if you desire, you may read it. 

Mr. Hourer. Mr. Chairman, the statement I believe will only take 
about 10 minutes if that is your pleasure. 

Senator Tyr. All right, sir. 

Mr. Hourer. I am Edward F. Holter, and I may say that I am a 
Maryland dairy farmer, a former teacher of vocational agriculture 
in the schools of Maryland, appearing here as lecturer of the National 
Grange. 

The fact that the farmers of this country have been able to supply 
abundant quantities of food and fiber for the ever-increasing popula- 
tion of our Nation, even though the number of people and the per- 
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centage of people actually engaged in farming has been steadily de- 
creasing, indicates the wisdom of the policy adopted it n 1862, when 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the Land Grant 
College System, under the Morrill Act, were established during the 
administration of President Lincoln. History indicates that nations 
that fail to maintain a strong and virile agriculture inevitably weaken 
and fade from the world scene. 

It was a natural outgrowth of our adopted | olicy of developing 

scientifically informed agricultural population that the teaching 
of vocational agriculture and home economics should become a reality 
in our high schools with the establishment of the Smith-Hughes Act 
in 1917. The fact that the great majority of our rural high-school 
pupils do not go to college indicates the wisdom of offering instruc- 
tion in vocational agriculture and home economics at the high-school 
level. 

There is great need today for expansion of vocational education 
in our high schools. We have believed in and have offered free 
public education to all children for many years. However, statistics 
indicate that a large percentage of pupils who enroll in the first grade 
never complete their high- school education. They drop out for 
various reasons, but quite often they drop out because 2 are unable 
to get the type of education they want and need. While it is true that 
some of our pupils should prepare to go on to college, that s some should 
become profession al people, the great majority will engage in occupa- 
tions which adequate vocational] education would prepare them for. 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURI 


In the field of. vocational agriculture only approximately one-half 
of those who in the future engage in farming are receiving high 
school training in vocational agriculture. This is due to a number 

factors, sue ch as change of vocation after high school from that 
which had been previous chosen, but it is chiefly due to lack of suffi 
cient funds to provide adequate opportunity for vocational educa- 
tion. Vocational training is more expensive than general academic 
training. Qualified teachers are more difficult to obt: ain because of 
oer with private industry and, therefore, usually command 
higher salaries than do other teachers. Equipment per pupil in vo- 
cational training is higher than is the case in the general or academic 
curriculum. 

In addition, the school administrators of our various school districts 
are at this time hard- presse ed to provide facilities and teaching per- 
sonnel for the unusual increase in school population at the elementary 

evel, so that the natural tendency is to curtail vocational education 

Federal support is lacking in suflicient amount to provide an in- 
ducement for continuation and/or expansion of vocational training. 

Unless funds appropriated by the Federal Government to the States 
for vocational education are increased to meet the needs of our greatly 
increased school population, the proportionate share of the total cost 
provided by the Federal Government becomes increasingly less be- 
cause a given amount of money must be divided among a greater 
number of schools. 
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RATIO OF MATCHING FUNDS IN MARYLAND 


I am informed by the State Director of Vocational Education in 
Maryland that the ratio of matching in the State of Maryland is at 
the present time $1 of Federal funds for $5 of State funds. 

The great advance in mechanization of farming operations over the 
past 15 years is one of the chief reasons for increased farm production 
per unit and per worker. This increased productive capacity per 
worker, coupled with generally favorable weather conditions, fies 
brought us an abundance of farm commodities. We should not lose 
sight of the fact that unfavorable weather conditions over a large 
segment of the conntry, together with the ever-increasing population, 
might change this picture in a very definite way. Certainly, all will 
agree that it is better to have an abundance of food and fiber to meet 
our needs than to have a scarcity or shortage, as exists in so many 
countries. 

In addition to the requirement of special training in the operation, 
care, and repair of mechanized farm equipment, recent scientific 
developments in the feeding of antibiotics, disease and insect control, 
and similar things make the vocation of agriculture a very specialized 
field, requiring specialized training in vocational agriculture. 

To further establish the place of the Federal Government in help- 
ing provide adequate vocational education, let me call to your attention 
the fact that historically two-fifths of all youth educated in the rural 
schools move to cities, where they live during their productive years, 
make their contributions to society, and pay their taxes for support 
of governmental functions. In addition, they carry with them two- 
fifths of the inherited wealth as each generation succeeds the previous 
generation. It seems only right and proper that the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the general public interest, should make some contribution 
to the educational costs of the rural areas. We believe that this con- 
tribution can best be made through the established channels for Fed- 
eral aid for vocational education where there is a minimum of Federal 
control and where the need is so evident. 

The fact that agriculture is a basic industry and that abundant food 
and fiber supplies to meet the needs of our country must continue to 
be available indicates the responsibility of the Federal Government 
to contribute adequately toward the support of vocational agriculture. 

It should also be mentioned that because of the highly competitive 
nature of farming between the millions of individual farmers, any 
technological advance or any lowering of cost of production is quickly 
passed on to the public at large, since no farmer can keep for his ex- 
clusive use any improved method or device. 


NUTRITIONAL DEFICIENCIES IN RURAL AREAS 


I would call to your attention the fact that many people in rural 
areas are not properly fed. Rejections for military service have 
indicated serious nutritional deficiencies in some areas. The vast ma- 
jority of our girls become homemakers. Certainly no girls should 
tis allowed to complete high school without training in home eco- 
nomics. A very minimum education in proper and adequate diets for 
good health is indicated. It would seem evident that the practical 
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method of correcting nutritional deficiencies is to teach all future 
homemakers the fundamentals in the field of home economics. 

| mentioned above that approximately one-half of the high-school 
pupils who will later become farmers are now receiving instruction 
in vocational agriculture. There are 5,000 high schools serving rural 
youth without programs of vocational agriculture, and more than 
1,000 other schools need additional teachers to meet training demands. 
Home economics programs are completely lacking in over 7,000 
high schools, and many more teachers are needed to extend the exist- 
ing program to out-of-school groups in both vocational agriculture 
and home economics. 


DEFERENCE TO URBAN INTERESTS IN EDUCATION 


In many of our school administrative units the operation of the 
school is controlled by the people of the towns or cities who have, at 
best, a seeondary interest in vocational agriculture, and since they can 
outvote by sheer numbers the farm folks in the schoo] districts, and 
when Federal help is not available on a full matching basis, the pro 
gram for vocational agriculture will be curtailed to make way for 
some program of greater import to the urban people of the district. 

The need for an expanded program for vocational education was 
recognized by Congress with the passage of the George-Barden Act in 
1946. The fact that the full amount of $29,300,000 authorized has 
never been fully appropriated is a matter of record. It was felt by 
some that the veterans program which provided training for over 
1,415,000 persons at less than college grade, made it practical to cur 
tail the appropriations for vocational education under the George- 
Barden Act. Since this particular veterans program has been com- 
pleted, this argument is no longer valid. The need for expansion of 
the vocational education program was never greater than it is today. 

The National Grange has continuously supported legislation pro- 
viding for vocational education in agriculture and home economics 
We believe in economy in Government, but not at the expense of edu- 
cation, as evidenced by our testimony before committees at this Con- 
gress regarding certain appropriations for benefit of agriculture. We 
respectfully urge favorable action by this committee to the end that 
sufficient funds be : appropriated to match, on a full basis, the money 
available from the States and/or other school administrative units 
for vocational agriculture and home economics instruction on the basis 
provided in the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir, we appreciate having your 
statement. 

Mr. Hoxter. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. Next will be the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, John C. Lynn, legislative director. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. LYNN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lynn. I have a very brief statement, and with your permis- 
sion I will read it. 
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Senator Ture. You may proceed, sir. 
Mr. Lynn. The American Farm Bureau Federation has always 
supported vocational agricultural education and home economics as 
being of primary importance in our in-school program for rural high- 
school boys and girls. We present this statement to reaffirm our sup- 
port. 

We know that as fewer and fewer people are needed to produce and 
market food and fiber for all, those remaining on the farm must be 
well grounded in the science and technology of agriculture. Like- 
wise, we need in rural communities young people equipped to provide 
civic leadership of a caliber that the future will demand of them. 
Well administered programs of vocational agriculture and home 
economics, together with other constructive educational efforts, are 
making a great contribution in training rural boys and girls. This 
program of high schoo] training should be expanded, not curtailed. 


LOCAL INTEREST IN PROGRAM 


Vocational agriculture meets another standard which we believe 
is sound, in that it is a grant-in-aid program with major responsi- 
bilities for administration and curricula determination resting in the 
States. It provides for communities to participate in full measure 
with local funds to the extent that local problems, needs, and interests 
demand. The fact that last year the communities and the States 
made available $3.70 for every $1 received from the Federal Treasury 
illustrates the local interest in this program. 

We are mindful of the need for balancing the Federal budget. We 
support the efforts of the Congress and the administration in this 
regard. As we have stated on previous occasions, we recognize, and 
of course you recognize, there are functions and activities in which 
the Federal Government is engaged which are inherently more essen- 
tial than are some others. We regard the funds provided for voca- 
tional agriculture and home economics as being among the really 
essential activities. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation believes that policies of our 
Government should be such as to encourage thrift, industry, and re- 
sponsibility of the individual. We believe further that local com- 
munities and the States should be permitted and encouraged to solve 
their problems with minimum cole and control by the Federal 
Government. 

Programs that encourage the development of intelligent, self-reliant 
citizens using the power of science and education for more efficient 
and balanced production and for the development of responsible cit- 
izenship should be encouraged. Programs that help us move in this 
direction deserve our support. The vocational agriculture and home 
economics work in the eld of in-school education is consistent with 
the above objectives. 

The strong and continuing interest of farm people in the vocational 
education program is indicated by the large number of resolutions 
approved by county farm bureaus in support of this program. These 
local resolutions are reflected in State evth-bineat resolutions and 
in the policy of the American Farm Bureau Federation with regard 
to this matter. 
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We therefore urge that not less than last year’s figure be appro- 
priated. At the time we took action with our board in this matter 
everyone seemed to be struggling to get it up to the original figure. 
All of our efforts have been in that regard. Since the administration 
has so recommended we will again have a meeting of our board to 
determine how far we shall go with regard to increases above that 
amount. 

At this moment we are not in a position to support the increase of 
some $10 million which would put it up to the authorization, but I can 
say this, that we are not opposing it, and we would like by affirmative 
ction of the board to be able to support whatever increase is deter- 
mined to be necessary to carry on this work. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Lynn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. Next we have the National Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association. 


NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF DONALD H. DUNHAM, MANAGER, RETIREMENT, 
SAFETY, AND INSURANCE DEPARTMENT; AND CHARLES J. FAIN, 
LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dunnam. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. For the record I am 
Donald H. Dunham, manager of the retirement, safety, and insurance 
department of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. 
I would like to introduce with your permission Mr. A. E. Becker, 
who is in town and is the father of our job safety training program. 
Mr. Becker is the present president of the association of statewide 
managers, is also president of the FFA Illinois Sponsoring Commit- 
tee, and is an FFA honorary farmer. 

As I will mention later in my testimony, he is considered the father 
of our national job training safety program. 

Senator Tuyr. We are happy to have him with us this morning. 
You may proceed. If you want to file your statement and then high- 
light it you may, whatever you desire. I might say that I am trying 
to finish before 12. 

Mr. Dunnam. In view of the length of time and the material that 
I have, sir, 1 would like to file my report and only hit 5 or 6 major 
points. 

Senator Ture. That I appreciate, and your report will be filed, 
and if you will highlight it we will appreciate it. Of course, when 
the rest of the committee members read it it will be just as effective as 
if you were to read the statement. 

Mr. Dunnam. Frankly I am sorry that Senator George could not 
be present here today because we appreciate the fact that both he 
and you are friends of our program. 

Senator Ture. Senator George planned to be here, and at the last 
minute he could not make it and sent his regrets. 

Mr. Dunnam. In appearing before you I represent 936 rural elec- 
trie systems serving 3.5 million families and establishments. We 
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serve 92 percent of all the rural electric systems in the United States 

and Agia. I directly represent 47 job training and safety instruc- 
tors serving both the 936 rural electric systems and approximately 40 
statewide organizations. This represents a training program now 
being carried on for over 20,000 employees. To the best of my know]- 
edge there is only one State, the State of Lowa, that is not using either 
‘lirectly or indirectly facilities made possible through our actual 
funds made available by way of the George-Barden Act. 

There are six States, Idaho, Montana, Maryland, Delaware, Wash- 
ington, and Oregon, and the Territory of Alaska, that have previously 
had no program but are now oe in the process of organizing job 
training programs and getting them started so we certainly appreciate 
the use of the funds. 

In discussing the matter with our State directors and industrial 
educators of many States we learn that any decrease in Federal appro- 
priation for vocational education will certainly affect the job train- 
ing and safety program in many States. For instance, Mr. Merton 
Wheeler, State director of industrial education, Jefferson City, Mo., 
states that the first place his department would have to reduce services 
would be in the field of adult education, which means there would be 
little possibility of operating the job training and safety program in 
that State. 

A recent study made in the State of Illinois on the relation of voca- 
tional education to the distribution of the labor force in Illinois, indi- 
cates that Illinois is now only able to serve 9.2 percent of the adults in 
vocational education with the funds they now have. 

To use your own statement as an illustration, Harry Edmonds, 
president of the rural electric statewide organization, sent his regards, 
and in addition to that spent some 3 hours with me attempting to work 
out how they can increase their job training program by one more 
needed employee. 

Senator Tre. I worked with Mr. Harry Edmonds many years ago. 

Mr. Dunnam. That is what he indicated. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. I knew Mr. Harry Edmonds back in the 
twenties. We first met when we were first directors of the Twin City 
Milk Producers Association in Minnesota—that is, in the Twin Cities. 
Then of course in later years in REA work and then later than that 
when I was governor he was always most helpful in various admin- 
istrative functions of State government. He is one of the grand men 

of Minnesota. 

Mr. Dunnam. Well, Uncle Harry, as he is known in Minnesota, is 
my boss, so to speak, since he is the chairman to which I am respon- 
sible. 

Senator Ture. He is one of the grand men of the United States 
_ he is one that has done much for agriculture and certainly for 

A. 


TURNING TRAINING BACK TO STATES 


Mr. Dunnam. I would like to go to the point that we have heard 
much discussion of turning the training back to the States. We agree 
that the Federal Vocational Education Acts were never intended to 
bear a major portion of costs of voeational education. Instead they 
have been for the purpose of stimulating local cooperation to inaugu- 
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rate such prgrams and to maintain them with a minimum of Federal 
financial assistance. 

I would like to point out that a comparison of the average per capita 
income with the per capita receipt of Federa] vocational funds appro- 
priated to carry out provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden Acts of 1953 confirm the vital need of such funds. For in- 
stance, the attached chart shows that the States with the lowest average 
yearly per capita income receive the greatest allotment per capita of 
Federal vocational funds which includes job training and safety and 
related training. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to call your attention to the attached 
chart which I have attached to my material which shows that the 
States with the lowest average yearly per capita income received the 
greatest allotment per capita of Federal vocational funds, and that is 
is it should be. 

North and South Dakota, with an average yearly per capita income 
of approximately $1,100, reccive 32 cents per capita allotment of 
Federal funds. Mississippi, with an average yearly per capita income 
of slightly over $800, receives an allotment of funds per capita of 28 
cents. 

SOUTH DAKOTA RURAL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION 


Walter L. Lassen, executive manager of the South Dakota Rural 
Electric Association safety and job-training program, states as 
follows: 

Members of the South Dakota Rural Electric Association have voluntarily 
provided considerably more than the necessary amount for matching Federal 
funds because they have recognized that rural electrification is a relatively new 
endeavor in South Dakota. There has been no source of safety and job training 
other than this program. The South Dakota program has been well managed, 
and so efficiently performed that it has justified their investment. An additional 
investment would be questionable at this time. 


The organizations just do not have the additional money to pick 
up the additional funds that would be necessary if there was a re- 
duction of the Federal funds. 

This is a typical example of many such statements received by us. 
On the other hand, California and New York, with an average yearly 
per capita income of about $2,500, receive an allotment per capita of 
Federal funds of only 11 cents. I feel that the chart conclusively 
illustrates the vital need of Federal funds to continue Federal assist- 
ance to our job-training and safety program. We feel that the for- 
mula, the way the program is set up today, is a very fair distribution 
of the funds. 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. This chart will become a part of the record. 
(The statement and chart referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF DonAatp H. DUNHAM, MANAGER, RETIREMENT, SAFETY, AND 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ON BEHALF OF THE GroRGE-BARDEN AcT FUNDS 


I am Donald H. Dunham, manager of the retirement, safety, and insurance 
department of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Association. The Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association is the service organization of 936 
rural electric systems serving 3,538,219 farm families and establishments. We 
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serve 92 percent of all the rural electric systems in the United States and Alaska. 

In appearing before you, I represent 47 job-training and safety instructors 

serving both the 936 rural electric systems and approximately 40 statewide 
organizations. To the best of my knowledge, there is only one State—the State 
of Iowa—that is not using directly or indirectly either facilities made possible 
through, or actual funds made available through, the George-Barden Act. There 
are six States—Idaho, Montana, Maryland, Delaware, Washington, Oregon, and 
the Territory of Alaska—that have previously had no program but are now just 
in the process of organizing job-training programs and anticipate using the 
George-Barden Act whether directly or through the indirect use of facilities 
made available through trade and industrial schools. 

Our people are quite concerned about the fact under the George-Barden 
Act for the fiscal year 1955 the Bureau of the Budget is only recommending 
$17,500,000, This is $1,173,000 less than the amount appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1954. This represents a cut of 6.4 percent of these funds. 
Last year, a cut of 25 percent was recommended and this was defeated on the 
floor of the House. President Eisenhower has emphasized the need for educa- 
tion and even suggested the possibility of public support of college scholarships. 
Vocational education is intended for those who select as their life’s work an 
occupation that does not require professional college preparation, and which 
represents over 80 percent of the working population of this country. 

Tn discussing this matter with State directors of industrial education of many 
States, we learn that any decrease in Federal appropriations for vocational 
education will seriously affect the job-training and safety program. For instance, 
Mr. Merton Wheeler, State Director of Industrial Education, Jefferson City, Mo., 
states that the first place his department would have to reduce services was in 
the field of adult education, which means there would be little possibility of 
operating the job-training and safety program. 

A recent study made in the State of Illinois on the Relation of Vocational 
FEdueation to the Distribution of the Labor Force in Illinois, indicates that 
I}linois is now only able to serve 9.2 percent of the adults in vocational education 
with the funds they now have. 

The occupational fields of agriculture, business, and trades contain most of 
the working members of our population. These fields, together with the universal 
vocation of homemaking, comprise the areas of vocational education. 

Special emphasis and special financing of these areas of occupational training 
have been necessary because: 

1. Tradition has been a continuing influence upon secondary schools and train- 
ing for specific occupations is not a part of that tradition; 

2. Occupational training is unusually expensive: and 

3. The lack of “know-how” in administering and operating such programs 
requires Federal assistance: 

We agree that the Federal Vocational Education Acts were never intended 
to bear a major portion of the costs of vocational education. Instead, they 
have been for the purpose of stimulating local cooperation to inaugurate such 
programs and to maintain them with a minimum of Federal financial assistance. 

I would like to point out that a comparison of the average per capita income 
with the per capita receipt of Federal vocational funds appropriated to carry 
out provisions of the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts of 1953 confirm 
the vitai need of such funds. For instance, the attached chart shows that the 
States with the lowest average yearly per capita income receive the greatest 
allotment per capita of Federal vocational funds, which includes job training 
and safety and related training. 

North and South Dakota, with an average yearly per capita income of approxi- 
mately $1,100, receive 32 cents per capita allotment of Federal funds. Missis- 
sippi, with an average yearly per capita income of slightly over $800, receives 
an allotment of funds per capita of 28 cents. 

Walter L. Lassen, executive manager of the South Dakota Rural Electric 
Association safety and job-training program, states as follows: 

“Members of the South Dakota Rural Electric Association have voluntarily 
provided considerably more than the necessary amount for matching Federal 
funds because they have recoznized that rural electrification is a relatively 
new endeavor in South Dakota. There has been no source of safety and job 
training other than this program. The South Dakota program has been well 
managed, and so efficiently performed that it has justified their investment. An 

additional investment would be questionable at this time.” 
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This is a typical example of many such statements received by us. On the 
other hand, California and New York, with an average yearly per capita income 
of about $2,500, receive an allotment per capita of Federal funds of only 11 
cents. I feel that the chart conclusively illustrates the vital need of Federal 
funds to continue Federal assistance to our job-training and safety program. 

The funds are now allocated on the inability of the State and local groups 
to pay the full cost of such training. 

We have been requested by Mr. Joe Jenness, secretary-treasurer of the Kansas 
Rural Electric Job Training & Safety Association, room 406, Crawford Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kans., to present his statement on their need of George-Barden 
Act funds. 

Mr. Chairman, we are herewith presenting his written statement as he pre- 
pared it for presentation to you. 

It is difficult for our people to understand how the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends $78,930,000 of Federal funds for foreign-aid educational purposes 
which will be used to train only 15,410 individuals while the vocational education 
funds for the United States will train 3,039,347 people. Our biggest interest is 
not only the joint financial support to our job training and safety instructors, 
but also the training of 3 million vocational students in the United States. 

Our rural electric system management feels their responsibility for the safety 
of the employees. Good management and bad accident records are incompatible. 
Soon after the first REA financed lines were built, many systems started local 
programs. These local programs proved helpful but did not control the accident 
problem fully. 

Safety and electric work depends upon the knowledge and skill of the work 
man and the degree that he uses the skill and knowledge. It became apparent 
that safety for these men meant training; training in not only the manual 
skills but also in the supervisory skills. 

Early in 1941 the REA borrowers in Illinois started the first job training and 
safety program on a statewide basis with a full-time man in charge. The 
main qualifications for the job was 10 years of electrical line experience, 5 years 
of which had been spent in supervisory capacity in the trade. In order to 
make this instruction more effective, the program also tied in with the State 
department of vocational education. Time and sad experience in Illinois has 
already proved that knowledge is one thing—the ability and the know-how to 
pass it on to the learner is another. The first job was to teach the qualified 
instructor effective teaching techniques. This was made possible through the 
Department of Vocational Education of Illinois. 

Similar job training and safety programs began to spring up throughout the 
United States. They worked in conjunction with their State department of 
vocational education and through the local trade and industrial supervisors. 

By the end of 1944, 15 programs were in operation. These 15 job training and 
safety programs instructed the employees serving 203,000 miles of energized line. 
Only 1 of the 11 fatal accidents occurred in the 15 States with programs. The 
other 10 occurred in the States which had been unable to get the programs in 
operation. In the latter States there were only 198,471 miles of energized line. 
By the end of 1950, 30 States had job training and safety programs in operation 
with one or more job training and safety instructors devoting full time to train- 
ing and accident prevention. Other States not having full-time job training and 
safety instructors have since organized safety councils and conduct periodic 
safety meetings. 

The attached chart, entitled “Lower the Score in °54,” we feel offers con- 
clusive and accurate information as to the reduction of fatal accidents from 
1939 through 1953. (See p. 1348.) 

We sincerely hope that instead of a 6.4-percent cut in these appropriations the 
Congress will see fit to increase the appropriations up to the $29 million which 
is authorized under the George-Barden Act, or in any event hold the appropria- 
tion at its present level. 


RESOLUTION 
JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY NATIONAL FUNDS 
Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, and the funds for our statewide vocational edu- 
cation programs are allocated to the States and matched by the States; and 
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Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instruc- 
tors, including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and 
homemaking teachers, we feel that the funds appropriated for the program are 
not only important for the job training and safety program, but also for the 
power-use program since farm children will learn much about better electric liv- 
ing and farming in the school; and 

Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25-million contribution to the 
States were almost lost last year : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully urge upon the Members of Congress the re- 
tention and continuation of the Barden Act funds. 

Approved by Board of Directors, National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, in session May 8, 194. 


PERCENTAGE OF STATE SPENDING 


Mr. Dunnam. I feel that it does illustrate our point. 

Senator Krzcorr. However, with regard to the question of alloca- 
tion of funds based on the inability of the State to meet it, that in- 
ability comes from States which spend more per capita percentagewise 
than the States who get the lesser funds, is that not a fact? 

Mr. Dunnam. That is true. 

Senator Kireorr. You will find that the States that get the lowest 
amounts also spend the lowest themselves yet they have more money 
to spend because of greater income within the State? 

Mr. Dunnam. That is true. 

Senator Kricorr. For instance, in general education my State of 
West Virginia spends approximately 314 percent capital income on 
education, yet we can only pay on an average of $1,100 per school unit. 
On the other hand, the State of New Jersey, they are able to pay about 
$5,400 per school unit for education and yet they only allocate 114 
percent of their per capita income to education. That is why I think 
it is very fair to let the States that can without unduly taxing them 
that they should pay greater sums and get less. 

Mr. Dunnam. We feel that the States who can afford it should pay 
it; that in many cases some of the States who per capita incomewise 
cannot afford it have dug deeper because of the smaller number of 
pe in the States, and they feel closer to their groups, and they 
iave dug deeper for the program, which is an illustration when you 
look at North and South Dakota. 

Senator Krreorr. The agricultural States dig deeper, but on the 
other hand the greater part of the income goes to the richer States 
that furnish the capital. 

Mr. Dunnam. That is right. 

Senator Kricorr. And therefore they can afford to get along with 
less and this is an equalizing proposition. 

Mr. Dunnam. That is right. 


JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY PROGRAMS 


I would like to add just one additional thing and point out that 
safety and electric work depends upon the knowledge and skill of the 
workman and the degree that he uses the skill and knowledge. It 
became apparent that safety for these men meant training; training 
in not only the manual skills but also in the supervisory skills. 

Early in 1941 the REA borrowers in Illinois started the first job 
training and safety program on a statewide basis with a full-time man 
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incharge. The main qualifications for the job was 10 years of electri- 
cal line experience, 5 years of which had been spent in supervisory 
capacity in thetrade. In order to make this instruction more effective, 
the program also tied in with the State department of voc ational 
education. ‘Time and sad experience in Illinois has already proved 
hat knowledge is one thing; the ability and the know-how to pass it 
n to the learner is another. The first job was to teach the qualified 
instructor effective teaching techniques. This was made possible 
hrough the Department of Vocational Education of Illinois. 
In almost every case you will find that the State vocational educa- 
ion organizations work very closely with the job trainers 
Similar job training and safety programs began to ‘spring up 
throughout the United States. They worked in conjunction with 
heir State department of vocational education and through the local 
trade and industrial supervisors. 

By the end of 1944, 15 programs were in operation. These 15 job 
training and safety programs instructed the employees serving 203,000 
miles of energized line. Only 1 of the 11 fatal accidents occurred in 
the 15 States with programs. The other 10 occurred in the States 
which had been unable to get the programs in operation. In the 
latter States there were only 198,471 miles of energized line. By the 
end of 1950, 30 States had job training and safety programs in opera- 
tion with one or more job training and safety instructors devoting 
full time to training and accident prevention. Other States not 
having full-time job tr: ining and safety instructors have since organ- 
ized safety councils and conduct periodic safety meetings. 





With that, I will rest on the material that we have presented and we 
certainly hope that you will not only continue the present funds, but 
we would appreciate the full appropriation of $29 million plus. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Mr. Dunuam. Mr. Fain would also like to make a statement. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Farn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 

Charles J. Fain. I am legislative assistant to Mr. Clyde Ellis, 
executive manager of the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation. I want to take but a few minutes of your time today, and I 
have filed a ¢ “omplete statement for the National Rural Electric Coop- 
erative Association. 

Senator Tuyr. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES J. FAIN, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT NATIONAL RurRAL ELec- 
rRIC COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION IN BEHALF OF GEORGE-BARDEN AcT FuNps, MAY 
18, 1954 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Charles J. Fain, 
legislative assistant to Mr. Clyde T. Ellis, executive manager of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association. This statement is made on behalf of 
the 936 rural electric systems which comprise the National Rural Blectric Co- 
operative Association. 

Our members have a direct interest in the appropriations for the George-Barden 
Act. It is from the Federal funds made available in this bill that the rural 
electric cooperatives carry on their safety training program in cooperation with 
the various State educational departments. These funds are used, on a match- 
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ing basis, to carry on a job safety training program. The large part of the 
funds are used for teaching personnel. At the present time, there are 47 teachers 
engaged in carrying out this program amongst the rural electric cooperatives 
throughout the United States. 

In order for the committee to fully understand the need for the continuation 
of this safety program I would like to quote Mr. Frank LaMaster, safety engi- 
neer, Rural Electrification Administration. 

“One of management’s most important responsibilities is the safety of the 
employees. Good management and a bad accident record are incompatible. Soon 
after the first RiA-financied lines were built, many systems started local safety 
programs. These programs proved helpful but did not control the accident 
problem fully. 

“Safety in electrical work depends upon the knowledge and skill of the work- 
man and the degree to which he uses his skill and knowledge. It became ap- 
parent that safety for these men meant training. Training not only in the 
manual skills but also in the supervisory skills. 

“Early in 1941, REA borrowers in Illinois started the first job training and 
Safety program on a statewide basis with a full-time man in charge. The 
minimum qualification for the job was 10 years of electric-line experience, 
5 of which had been spent in a supervisory capacity in the trade. In order to 
make his instruction more effective, the program was tied in with the State 
department of vocational education. Knowledge is one thing; the ability to 
pass it on to the learner is another. The first job was to teach the qualified 
instructor effective teaching techniques. 

“A similar job training and safety program was started in Ohio soon after 
the Illinois plan was well underway. By the end of 1941, similar programs were 
in operation in Texas, Minnesota, and Michigan. Difficulty in locating qualified 
men to staff these programs made progress slow. Three new State programs 
were stated in 1942 and five in 1943. By the end of 1944, 15 programs were in 
operation. 

“There was in operation in the area covered by these 15 job training and 
safety programs 205,000 miles of energized line. Only 1 of the 11 fatal accidents 
that year occurred in the 15 States. The other 10 occurred in the States which 
had been unable to get programs in operation. In the latter States there were 
198,471 miles of energized line. 

“The accident-prevention problem which faced rural electric cooperative 
managements during these years was tremendous. Attractive wages in lend- 
lease plants and later in defense plants together with the draft resulted in a 
high turnover in cooperative personnel during the prewar and war years. 

“During the 5-year period following the end of the war, more miles of line 
were placed in operation than in the previous 10 years and skilled men were still 
in short supply. 

“By the end of 1950, 30 States had job training and safety programs in opera- 
tion with one or more job training and safety instructors devoting full time to 
training and accident prevention. These 30 States had about 96 percent of all 
the energized rural electric lines financed by REA. Other States not having 
full-time job training and safety instructors have since organized safety councils 
and conduct periodical safety meetings. 

“The training and safety programs are getting the job done—but it is a job 
that will never be finished. If the score is lower in 1954 and in the years ahead, 
much more effort must be expended to prevent electric shock accidents. The 
reason, of course, is that for the electric utility industry as a whole, electric 
shock fatalities make up more than 70 percent of the total causes of accidental 
deaths.” 

Because of the high occupational hazard occasioned by electrical shock, it is 
doubly important to the rural electric systems that this safety training pro- 
gram be extended rather than curtailed. Nearly all of our systems are now in 
this program. The workers are receiving this training on the average of about 
1 day per month from these 47 teachers who travel from cooperative to coopera- 
tive, teaching the rules of safety. 

secause of the tremendous job being done to carry safety to these rural sys- 
tems—a job made possible by these appropriations—the accident rate is steadily 
declining. This pays off not only in dollars and cents to the rural electric co- 
operatives but also in lives saved to our workers, for, it must be remembered, 
electrical shock accidents are to a large extend fatal ones. The Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration has determined that accidents have steadily decreased 
during these years that the safety program has gone into operation. I would call 
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your attention to Rural Electrification Administration’s report entitled “Four- 
teen Year Summary of Fatal Accidents on REA-Financed Rural Electric Sys- 
tems—January 1, 1939, to December 31, 1952.” I quote from that report as 
follows: 

“During 1989, fatalities of all types on REA-financed systems occurred at the 
rate of 71.68 per million miles of energized line. By the end of 1952 the rate 
had been reduced to 21.69 per million miles of energized line. Preliminary figures 
for 1953 seem to indicate a further reduction.” 

I call the committee’s attention to the chart entitled “Lower the Score in °54” 
from the Rural Electrification Administration. You will note that the accident 
rate is decreasing and since 1949 this program of job-safety training is really 
beginning to pay dividends. 

To curtail the program at this stage would be false economy with a vengeance. 
We now have these 47 teachers in the field who are well-trained, and from all 
reports, doing an outstanding job. Curtailments of funds will result only in one 
thing—a cut in the program so far as rural electric cooperatives are concerned. 

The idea has been advanced that these Federal matching funds can be cut 
and the money provided on the‘local level to carry out the program. We do not 
feel that such will be the result. We have contacted the various statewide 
rural electric cooperative associations to determ.ne if local funds will be made 
available to make up such a cut in funds. Only one State out of all contacted 
informed us that funds would be provided. This is the State of lowa which 
does not now use any of the Federal funds to carry on a job training and safety 
program. All others were emphatic in their opposition to the curtailment of 
Federal funds and stated that no local funds would be made available to off- 
set the proposed cut recommended by the Bureau of the Budget. 

You will note that in the field of distributive education there was a resultant 
drop in enrollment as Federal funds were cut. The difference was not made 
up on the local level. For example, in 1950 the enrollment was 364,670. As ap 
propriations were cut from approximately $1,900,000 in 1950 to $450,000 in 
1953 the enrollment dropped to 208,998. This represents a loss of 42.7 percent 
in the number of people reached in vocational education. This indicates that the 
result is not more local financial participation but simply an overall curtail- 
ment of the program. It is our fear, as expressed by our members in the various 
States that the same results will come about in our job training and safety pro- 
gram if this committee curtails the funds on the Federal level. 

On behalf of the rural electric systems we respectfully ask that this com- 
mittee provide at least the amount appropriated for the present fiscal year which 
is $25 million for the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts. 

We would now like to include, for the information of the committee, portions of 
certain resolutions which have been passed by the regional meeting of the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Association. These resolutions pertain to 
the Federal funds for the job training and safety program as it is carried out 
by the rural electric cooperatives system throughout the United States. First 
an excerpt from resolutions passed by region I, held at Asheville, N. C., September 
21-22, 1953. The pertinent part reads as follows: 


“JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY NATIONAL FUNDS 


“Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the funds for our statewide vocational 
education programs are allocated to the States and matched by the States: and 

“Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational in 
structors, including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural 
and homemaking teachers, we feel that the funds appropriated for the program 
are not only important for the job training and safety program, but also for the 
power use program since farm children will learn much about better electric 
living and farming in the school: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress the retention and con 
tinuation of the Barden Act funds.” 

An excerpt from resolutions passed by region IT, held at Greenville, S. C 


September 24-25, 1953, which reads as follows: 


“JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY NATIONAL FUNDS 


“Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of 
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education programs are allocated to the States and matched by the States; and 

“Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instruc- 
tors, including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and 
homemaking teachers, we feel that the funds appropriated for the program are 
not only important for the job training and safety program, but also for the 
power use program since farm children will learn much about better electric 
living and farming in the school; and 

“Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25 million contribution to the 
States was almost lost this year: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress the retention and con- 
tinuation of the Barden Act funds.” 


An excerpt from resolutions passed by region III, held at Birmingham, Ala., 
October 19-20, 1953, which reads as follows: 


“JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY NATIONAL FUNDS 


“Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the funds for our statewide vocational 
education programs are allocated to the States and matched by the States; and 

“Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instruc- 
tors, including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and 
homemaking teachers, we feel that the funds appropriated for the program are 
not only important for the job training and safety program, but also for the 
power use program since farm children will learn much about better electric 
living and farming in the school; and 

“Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25 million contribution to the 
States was almost lost this year: Now, threfore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress the retention and con- 
tinuation of the Barden Act funds.” 

An excerpt from resolutions passed by region IV, at Des Moines, Iowa, Oc- 
tober 2-3, 1953, and which reads as follows: 


“INSURANCE AND EMPLOYEE WELFARE 


“Whereas each of the States and Territories of the United States maintains 
a trade and industrial education service as a part of their vocational education 
programs which are supported in part from Federal funds; and 

“Whereas this support from Federal funds insures uniformity of standards 
and equality in training of employed workers; and 

“Whereas said trade and industrial education services cooperate extensively 
with rural electric cooperatives’ personnel in providing job training and safety 
programs for their employees: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the region IV of National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion in meeting assembled does hereby recommend to the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association that said national association extend active support 
to the American Vocational Association whenever possible in legislative matters 
to the end that vocational education services be adequately maintained at the 
present high level.” 

An excerpt from resolutions passed by region VIII, held at Oklahoma City, 
Okla., October 12-18, 1953, and which reads as follows: 


“JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY NATIONAL FUNDS 


“Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

“Whereas the funds for our statewide vocational education programs are 
allocated to the States and matched by the States; and 

“Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instruc- 
tors, including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and 
homemaking teachers ; and 


Health, Education, and Welfare, and the funds for our statewide vocational 
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“Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25 million appropriation for 


tional : oe ; ; : 
; ae this purpose met with very limited support in the past session of Congress: 
s € { . : 
struc Now, therefore, be it 
1 and | “Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of Congress a continuation of this 
n — fine work, and that appropriations be made to implement this program.” 
r the An excerpt from resolutions passed by region X, held at Mineral Wells, Tex., 
tri October 22-23, 1953, and which reads as follows: 
ctric 
. a “JOB TRAINING AND SAFETY NATIONAL FUNDS 
“Whereas the appropriations for vocational education are made under the 
con George-Barden Act of 1946 as part of the appropriations for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare ; and 
Ala., “Whereas the funds for our statewide vocational education programs are allo- 
cated to the States and matched by the States; and 
“Whereas the funds are used to pay part of the salaries of vocational instruc- 
tors, including the job training and safety instructors, and the agricultural and 
the homemaking teachers; and 
ment “Whereas the Federal vocational educational $25 million appropriation fer 
sa this purpose met with very limited support in the past session of Congress: 
and Now, therefore, be it 
oan “Resolved, That we urge upon the Members of the Congress a continuation of 
and this fine work, and that appropriations be made to implement this program,” 
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Washington 25, D. C. 


“LOWER THE SCORE IN 54" 


Rarai Electrification Adwinitration 
FATAL ACCIDENT RATES PER MILLION MILES OF ENERGIZED LINE 
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Exnuisit No. 2 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
WASHINGTON 25. D. C, 


14-year summary of fatal accidents on REA-financed rural electric systems, Jan. 1, 
1939, to Dec. 31, 1952 
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! Pereentage of electric shock accidents to total accidents for the year. 
During the 11 year period 1941 through 1951 the electric utility industry fatalities due to electric shock were 
spproximately 71.28 percent of all fatalities reported. Electric shock accidents for this same period which 
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rr occurred on REA-financed systems were 76.28 percent of all fatal accidents reported 
tes During 1939, fatalities of all types on REA-financed systems occurred at the rate of 71.68 per million miles 
5 of energized line. By the end of 1952 the rate had been reduced to 21.69 per million miles of energized iine. 
=e Preliminary figures for 1953 seem to indicate a further reduction. 

25 PRELIMINARY ReEporRT, 1953, FATAL ACCIDENTS 
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Exuisir No. 3 


Allotments to States from Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds for the 4 federally 
aided phases of vocational education 


' 
; - ind 
Distributive Home eco- Trade and Teacher 
Agriculture > z ; ; ; 
education nomics industr training 
1951 
Smith-Hughes $3, 058, 452. 99 $3, 111, 913. 15 $1, 114, 755. 89 
George-Barden 6, 889, 084. 53 | $1, 794, 498. 69 | $5, 555, 323. 88 5, 603, 852. 87 
Total 9, 947, 537. 52 1, 794, 498. 69 5, 555, 323. 88 8, 715, 766. 02 1, 114, 755. 89 


NOTE The same amount of Federal funds has been made available for each of the several phases of voca- 
tional education for 1951, 195% 1 1953, with the exception of distributive education The amount appro- 
priated by Congress for distributive education for fisca) 1952 was $900,000 and for each of the fiscal years 1953 

s $450,000. 
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‘otal enrollment in federally aided vocational classes 
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Source: These figures made available by the U. 8. Office of Education. 


Note decrease in enrollment in distributive education resulting from the drastic cut in funds which 
started with fiscal 1952. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Fary. However, I feel that I should briefly touch on two points 
in the statement and also explain certain exhibits which I have in- 
corporated in the statement and which you gentlemen will find at- 
tached to the bottom of the statement which has been distributed 
to you. 

Senator Hm. May I say, Mr. Chairman, that I am awfully glad 
to be here to listen to this testimony, and I am sorry I was unable to 
be here earlier. As the Chair knows, we had a meeting of the full 
committee on the markup of the bill of the Army civil functions; 
that is, rivers, and harbors, and Senator Kilgore and I had to be at 
that committee meeting. 

Incidentally, Senator Russell of Georgia was anxious to be here 
this morning, but he had to be at that meeting, and the only way Sen- 
ator Kilgore and I were able to get here was because he promised 
to stay there while we came here. 

Senator Tuyr. I announced that Senator Russell expressed his re- 
grets, and I had to leave my proxy with the subcommittee chairman 
this morning for the same reason that this meeting had been scheduled 
and the witnesses had been notified, and they came in from across the 
Nation and it was not possible to cancel without a great deal of em- 
barrassment and hardship, and for that reason I left my proxy with 
the chairman and proceeded with the hearing this morning. 

You may proceed, Mr. Fain. 

Mr. Farn. I might just repeat one statement there, Mr. Chairman. 
I was stating that I can expedite this matter by simply touching on 
two points which are in the prepared statement. I feel that it is neces- 
sary for me to do that because there are three exhibits attached to 
the bottom of the statement which need some explanation. 

Senator Tuyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Far. First of all, we want to thank you gentlemen for allow- 
ing us to come before the committee and giving us of your time. Sec- 
ond, I would like to state that we are here in support of these funds, 
and it is because we receive funds through the trade and industry 
section of this bill that we are here. The rural electric cooperative 


systems carry out a safety and job training program, and we received 


oo on a matching basis from the trade and industry section of 
the bill. ; 
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PARTICIPATION ON LOCAL LEVEL 


I thought that it might be of interest to you gentlemen to just have 
briefly, in one small quotation, to give you how some of our systems 
are set os on the State level to carry out a safety training program. I 
would like to quote very briefly Mr. Joe Jennis, who is our State man- 
ager in Kansas, on the Kansas program, and he says as follows: 

Every fall for the past 7 years the Kansas rural electric systems have named 
8 line superintendents, 3 farmer directors, and 3 operating managers to an 
advisory committee. These nine persons familiar with the actual operating 
problems meet at least once in early summer with the Kansas director for 
the board for vocational education. The two groups review the past year’s job 
training and safety work and plan the on-the-job training for the Federal fiscal 
year. 

The State board hires the instructor, supervises the work and pays his 
salary and expenses. The rural electrics contribute one-third of this amount 
by an assessment per connected consumer paid to their association which in 
turn remits to the State board. In addition to the cash furnished the State 
board the rural electrics furnish the trade facilities, the equipment used, pay 
the full wages while in training and buy the job instructor all his demonstra- 
tion equipment, visual aids, typewriter for his records and correspondence, 
expenses to regional and national safety conferences, display and educational 
material and incidental expenses in connection with meter schools and district 
foremen conferences. 

Thus you can see that using Kansas as an example this is certainly 
a program which calls for a great deal of participation on the local 
level. The program has been quite effective since it has been insti- 
tuted in bringing down the fatality rate, especially of our linemen in 
the various rural electric systems. As proof of that I would like 
to point out to you gentlemen one instance. 


SAFETY IN HANDLING ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Senator Kircore. Is that training that you go into, is it not also 
for the user and show him safe ways of handling electrical appliances 
in anyway ¢ 4 

Mr. Far. No, sir, I believe that training program is limited to 
the employees of the various rural electric cooperatives. For one 
thing, we usually have one teacher in every State. In a very few 
States we have as many as two teachers. That teacher goes sort of 
circuitwise around the States and visits the various rural electric co- 
operatives and teaches the employees, especially the linemen, the 
rules of safety. 

Frankly we would not have the facilities or the money to carry 
on such a program, to take it out to our various members. Does that 
answer the question, sir? 

Senator Kiveorr. Yes. I just wondered if you did any of that 
work, 

Mr. Fary. No, sir. The national association has a program, but it 
is not connected in any way with these funds. 

Senator Kircorr. You must realize that people who do not know 
about electricity sometimes cause serious fires and accidents them- 
selves, even users do. 

Mr. Farn. Yes, sir, I am sure that is true. 
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DANGER OF IMPROPER WIRING 


Senator Kneore. And the wiring contractors frequently do. I saw 
a house recently that burned, and they had 29 outlets on 1 circuit, 
enough to burn up 3 circuits, and that house burned for that reason. 
There were some children who lost their lives in that situation. I 
am just wondering if they are getting it to the user also because I 
think the user needs some training. 

Mr. Dunnam. May I interrupt with a comment? One of our big 
national problems is the fact that especially our rural people do not 
understand the use of proper grounding. 

Senator Kircore. Somebody tips them off to sticking in pennies in 
the fuse box. 

Mr. Farn. We would not have the funds available to make an in- 
tensive program. However, through our magazine and through our 
abeiide program of which Mr. Becker is the executive manager in 
Illinois they are constantly working to help alleviate that situation. 

Senator Kreore. Would it not be possible to do a certain amount 
of that work through the trained employees of the REA? 

Mr. Farn. I think it would, Senator, if we had the proper number 
of instructors. We have 47 instructors throughout the United States 
carrying on this program. Maybe I can just clear this point and then 
move on. We simply do not have the number of instructors to carry 
on such an intensive program as that. I am sure that it would be 
very worth while and pay good dividends to the farm families on the 
rural electric systems. 

If you will note exhibit No. 1, you will see that the fatality rate 
has been going down since about 1941 and especially has it been going 
down from about 1949 to the present time. About 1950 it has been 
estimated that we really got the safety training program underway 
in the various rural electric cooperative systems. You will note 
from the chart that there has been a decided decrease in the fatality 
rate since that time. 





. 
SUMMARY OF FATAL ACCIDENTS 


I would also like to very briefly comment on exhibit No. 2, which 
also is put out by the Rural Electrification Administration and goes 
to the question of whether or not the safety training program is being 
affected. I would simply like to quote one short paragraph from that 
report. The report is titled “A 14-Year Summary of Fatal Accidents 


on REA-Financed Rural Electric Systems, January 1, 1939, to De- 
cember 31, 1952.” 


During 1939, fatalities of all types on REA-financed systems occurred at the 
rate of 71.68 per million miles of energized line. By the end of 1952 the rate 
had been reduced to 21.69 per million miles of energized line. Preliminary fig- 
ures for 1953 seem to indicate a further reduction. 

Thus you will see that the safety training program is now really 
becoming effective on the rural electric cooperative level and certainly 
we feel that a curtailment of the program at this time would be un- 
called for. 

; : : ! ‘ 

rhe next thing that I would like to point out is to somewhat answer 
the question of whether or not funds can be found on the local level 
to carry this training program forward as far as the rural electric 
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cooperatives are concerned. We went to the people who we thought 


should be qualified to answer that question. We asked all of the 

State managers, Mr. Becker here is one of those, as to whether or not 
cal funds would be available to carry on this safety training pro- 

vram, with the linemen and others, if the Federal funds were cur- 
iled or eliminated altogether. 

Of all of those who answered us, there was only one who said that 
funds could be found on the local level. That is in the State of Lowa. 
In that State the rural electric cooperatives are financing the pro- 
gram entirely and not using any State or Federal funds to carry out 
the program. But in all of the other States the answer was negative; 
that so far as they knew there would be no local funds available to 

rry on the program and make up for the Federal funds. 


EFFECT OF REDUCING APPROPRIATIONS 


There is one other point that I would like to make with you gentle- 
men, and that is illustrated by exhibit No. 3 which you will find at 
the back of the statement. You will note, and this has been pointed 
out to you once before this morning in another light, you will note 
hat in the field of distributive education, which is the second column, 
that the funds have been cut very much from 1950 through 1953. The 
figures show that the appropriation for distributive education in 1950 

is approximately $1.9 million. By 1953 those funds had been re- 
duced to $450,000. 

orn you will note from this exhibit that in 1950 the number of 

» participating was 364,670, and by 1953 that had dropped to 
203, anh which is a reduction of over {9 percent in the number of 
people reached by this reduction in funds. 

Now it seems to me that this illustrates that funds will not be found 
on the loeal level if there is a reduction of the Federal funds. Ac- 
tually what happens is a curtailment of program on the local level 
and a cutting out of the program. The funds are not made up. So 
it is illustrated by distributive education. 


STIMULANT TO LOCAL FUNDS 


Senator Hitz. In other words, these Federal funds act not only as 
a great stimulant to local funds, but if you do not get the Federal 
funds you do not get the local funds either, do you? 

Mr. Farx. That is correct, Senator. The local funds are largely 
dependent upon the Federal funds being made available. 

Senator Hinz. Yes. 

Mr. Farn. There is one other thing I would like to point out to you 
gentlemen, and with that I will close. Our regional meeting showed 
a great deal of interest in this problem in the safety training program 
and many, many resolutions were passed concerning that. Rather 
than to burden the record with all of those resolutions, I took the 
liberty to prepare a very brief statement taking excerpts from those 
regional resolutions which they wanted presented to you gentlemen 
and made one composite sheet of it, and I have submitted it for the 
record. I hope that it can be accepted as such. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 
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Mr. Fary. We want to thank you for your time. 

Mr. Dunnam. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Taye. Next we have Miss Catherine T. Dennis. Miss Den- 
nis, we are very happy that you are here with us this morning. 


o.cchanebiats » 


Ps, 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF CATHERINE T. DENNIS, PRESIDENT-ELECT 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


eee ee 


Miss Dennis. Thank you, gentlemen. 
I am Catherine T. Dennis from North Carolina, and I represent 
the American Home Economics Association in the capacity of presi- 
dent-elect. There are some 22,000 professional home economists who 
belong to this association, and I am speaking on their behalf, but I 
suppose honesty is the best policy, I am also speaking on behalf of the 
vocational education because I am professionally the State super- 
visor of the home economics in North Carolina. 

I have prepared a statement for you, but there are 4 or 5 points 
which I would like to emphasize very briefly. 

Senator Kireorr (presiding). Could I ask this question? Could 
yey pat your complete detailed statement in the record and then high- 
ight it? 

Miss Dennis. That is what I am going to do. 

Senator Kitcore. That will be made a part of the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT IN Support OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL HoME ECONOMICS BY 


CATHERINE T. DENNIS, PRESIDENT-ELECT AMERICAN Home Economics ASSOCI- 
ATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Who I am and what I represent.—I am Catherine T. Dennis, representing the 
American Home Economies Association in the capacity of president-elect. In 
my professional life I am the State supervisor of home economics education for 
the State of North Carolina, a position I have held for the past 18 years working 
continuously and closely with both the secondary schools and the colleges train- 
ing home economics teachers. In my personal life I am a homemaker living 
with three adult members of my immediate family and considered by the second, 
third, and fourth generations as grandmama since they often share my hearth 
side. I feel competent to speak for some 22,000 members of the American Home 
Economics Association, all professional home economists as well as thousands 
of school children and adults who have been served by the homemaking programs 
in their school communities. 

Our association aims.—As association members we work for the well-being of 
individuals and families, for the improvement of homes and for the preserva- 
tion of those values so significant in homelife in America. 

We believe in the vocational education program and we believe in Federal 
support for it. Millions of American families have been benefited by the voca- 
tional homemaking program and are indebted to the United States Congress for 
its vision in establishing this program through the Smith-Hughes Act of 1918 
and subsequent acts. 

What Federal support has meant.—Your support in appropriating Federal 
funds to the States has meant: 

1. The establishment of home economics departments in thousands of high 
schools in every State across the country. This is the only program in which 
students get homemaking instruction daily under well-qualified instructors. 

2. The establishment and maintenance of strong teacher-education programs 
in our State-supported colleges and universities. 

3. The establishment of strong supervisory programs in this field in all the 
States and Territories. 
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4. The establishment of a much-needed program of adult education in home- 
making. 

5. The development of the home project program through which classroom 
instruction is taken into the homes resulting in activities which improve family 
living 

6. The establishment and maintenance of a unified program of consultation, 
leadership, and research at the national level through the Office of Education. 
This service has been invaluable to the several States in the exchange of mate- 
rials, upgrading of standards, sharing of information, and coordination of effort. 

7. The development of strong in-school youth programs, the Future Home- 
makers of America and the New Homemakers of America. The primary aims 
of both organizations are the preservation of American way of family life, the 
development of the youth into community leaders, better understanding of inter- 
national relationship, and service to one’s family and community. All of which 
are based upon the well-being of individuals and families. 

The present status.—In 1952-53 some 23,757 high schools existed in the United 
States. Of this number about 19,000 offered homemaking instruction. Twenty- 
one percent or 5,000 were not offering any training in home economics which 
includes child care, nutrition, meal preparation, money management, home care 
of the sick, clothing, relationships and home improvement. Only 43 percent 
or 10,240 schools were receiving Federal funds because the amount appropriated 
was insufficient to meet the demand. For example, in North Carolina there is 
a “waiting list” consisting of requests from 164 high schools for funds with 
which to establish the vocational home economics program. Some of these date 
back to 1989 due to inadequate funds with which to meet the demand. Yet 
North Carolina is paying $5 for every $1 of Federal appropriation. 

How States support the program.—States have always more than matched the 
Federal appropriations. The cost of maintaining the educational program is 
becoming heavier and heavier with the ever increasing school population. In 
1952-53 the expenditure for vocational home economics program was over $48 
million with Federal funds amounting to $6 million of the total, or 14.6 percent. 
These funds guaranteed home economics instruction to 782,492 high school stu- 
dents and some 544,000 adults. In addition to reimbursement of part of the 
salary, States use these funds for travel related to the program, home visiting, 
and adult work. 

Why Federal support is needed.—Continued Federal support is needed for: 

1. Maintaining and improving standards: Even a small amount of reimburse- 
ment serves as a stimulus for improving the local program. They encourage 
schools to improve standards for equipment and qualifications of teachers. 

2. Enriching the program: The additional funds provide for home visiting, 
work with out-of-school youth and adults, and extended employment for com- 
munity work. Loss of these funds would mean reducing or losing these aspects 
of the homemaking education program since many schools put back into their 
local programs the amount of reimbursement they receive from Federal support. 

3. Getting and holding qualified teachers: Having a vocational program affects 
the interest of teachers in the position. Any decrease in Federal funds would 
mean a lowering of salaries in many States making it difficult to hold the present 
teachers as well as affecting the recruiting of prospective teachers. Any lowering 
of standards will immediately show a lowering of standards in all professional 
areas of home economics since the majority of home economists in all fields 
receive their basic training in institutions which are reimbursed from vocational 
funds. In fact many fields rely upon the teacher-education field for supplying 
their professional home economists. Therefore, any curtailment of funds would 
not only limit but more than likely reduce the effectiveness of all professional 
training in the field of home economics. 

4. Meeting ever-increasing demands: The annual increase in school population 
is requiring both expansion and development of more home economics programs 
and school administrators and parents are demanding the program in their local 
schools. Federal funds are urgently needed to help meet these demands. 

The need for home economics training—We need home economics programs 
today because— 

1. The age for marrying has lowered so much in the United States that about 
one-third of our girls are married by the time they are 20 years of age. This 
means that these young women need training during their high-school period to 
help prepare for homemaking and parenthood. 
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2. More women and girls are in the labor market today than ever in the history 
of our country. Over one-third of all the women are gainfully employed and 
are needed in the labor market to help with our Nation’s production and economy 
programs. They have dual jobs—wage-earner and homemaker. Home eco- 
nomics can give them the help needed to more efficiently manage a home. At 


the same time this program helps with the training of their daughters to assume 
more home responsibilities. 


3. In a world of turmoil, families are our most important assets. Home 
economics emphasizes the importance of good family living through instruction 
in all areas of family living. 


{ hope that what I have said will help you to understand how important is 


home economics in a high-school program and how much we need your continued 
support and interest. 


Gentlemen, we of the American Home Economics Association urge you to recom- 
mend a total appropriation for vocational education of $29,300,000 with the 
proportionate amount of $8 million for home economics. 


NEED FOR PROGRAM 


Miss Dennis. The first one is that we are asking for the entire 
amount. We know you will have to use your own best judgment, 
but we would like to ask for it for the reason that the demand is ex- 
tremely great now. I was in a rural high school last. week in which 
the principal asked if there were any chance for vocational funds. 
He said, “Miss Dennis, I have 29 graduating seniors, and 71 coming 
up as freshmen. I need a program that will meet the need which is 
constantly growing chinnaphout the country.” 

The increase in school population is now beginning to reach the 
high-school level. As further evidence of that I thought you gentle- 
men would like to see just what happens in one State. This is a file 
from North Carolina. It consists of 164 individual requests. At 
random here is one that dates back to 1936, 1943, 1945, 1947, 1948, 
und 1953. We asked the principals to file an application for funds. 
These 164 have been, they are never destroyed. They have been ac- 
eumulating since 1937, and we have never been able to give them one 
penny of vocational home economics funds. So I think the demand 


is not only something new; it is something that we have had in our 
State for many, many years. 


ECONOMICS COURSES IN NORTH CAROLINA 


Senator Kueore. At Jacksons Mills they run a course there for 
economics and they get them there by groups, by regions, and they 
have an instructor from the university to give instruction to adults. 

Miss Dennis. I saw that coming back, Senator. I think it is the 
electrification building that they teach some of those courses. 

Senator Kircorr. Yes. 

Miss Dennis. Therefore, not only with such a demand at the pres- 
ent time but increasing demand we think we need the vocational pro- 
gram because it has a retaining power. Any school administrator 
feels that his students are held in the high school by the power of 
vocational programing, whether it is in the urban or rural area, and 
depending on which vocational subject is taught. 

The second reason why I think we need the money is that the women 
today are having to go into a dual capacity of homemaking and 
wage earning. Many of them, the majority of them, are in that 


primarily to increase their family income and also to meet a labor 
shortage existing today. 
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ATTITUDE OF STUDENTS TOWARD VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Senator Kizcore. Did you know that the great majority of students 
in high school particularly will go to school and take vocational 
training when they will be very dilatory about school on the purely 
theoretical or classical training ? 

Miss Dennis. Yes. We need as many subjects as we can have in 
high school because we need a literate Nation. We do not mean a 
college preparatory necessarily, but we do need people who can make 
judgments and m: ake good citizens. 

Senator Hitz. To comment on what Senator Kilgore just said, 

[ had the privilege last fall when I was down home to visit a good 
many boys and girls who were taking the vocational training, and 
nothing impressed me more than the way they love their work, the 
way they love their training. They have a tremendous interest and 
deep } ride. 

Se er Kircorr. As a judge I used to take boys and girls and get 
them in vocational training, and my troubles as far as delinquency 
were over, 

Miss Dennis. That is the reason that we have the need for funds 
because as you said, Senator Hill, if you have a vocational program you 
do maintain certs 1in standards and you have better equipment. W here 
there is a vocational program there is a local pride in it, and the local 

people will put the equipment there, they will give support to it, and 
nae mts will flock to the course, and they get much more from it. So 
we need more funds in my State particul: irly to take over a nonvoca- 
tional teacher or a teacher who is employed perhaps with another 
subject and who could work maybe 1 or 2 hours on economics. This 
would put her on an extended program to train in the community. 
That is another reason for us to get funds to help maintain stand: irds 
because there is a difference whether we wish to admit it or not. 

Third, I think we need the funds, it seems to me, over a long period 
of years. In both college training and State supervision I know that 
the vocational funds have helped to set a standard for training in col- 
leges, in home economics, and this standard for training teachers has 
likewise carried over in the training for economists, and I feel defi- 
nitely if any of their funds are curté ailed or if we do not have sufficient 
funds many of the professional people will be affected, the dietetics 
field, the nutritionists with the health programs, the home economists 
in business who help to sell to the consumer. They are all trained in 
the same schools and usually trained in exactly the same program as 
the home economics teacher. 

So if you withdraw any funds or if you do not keep the funds ade- 
quate it will affect many different fields other than just the school 
program. 


YOUNG MARRYING AGE 


Then as I started to say, I think we have to face the fact in this 
country that we have a young marrying age. I was in a high school 
last week and 8 girls in the 9th and LOth grades had already married. 
our had dropped out of school and four had stayed in sc hool. We 
need to get some homemaking training to these girls. They have left 
their own homes, they are on their own, and we need to give them as 
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much training as we can in high school, and we need to get to them 
through adult education afterward. 


Senator Kireéore. Incidentally, that helps make a success of their 
husbands, too. 

Miss Dennis. Correct. A good home will make a good family, the 
wage earner and the children. We feel that the home economics 
serves the Nation, it is neither urban nor rural. It is the basis of good 
family living. 

Senator Krrcorr. Frankly, I think sometimes it is needed more in 
the cities than in rural areas. 

Miss Dennis. Frankly, 1 agree with you. On behalf of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association I would like to urge your serious 
consideration of the full amount in order to help us continue to meet 
the needs that now exist and certainly will become more powerful as 
we see the increase in schoo] population. 

Senator Kirgore. Thank you very much. 

Miss Dennis. Thank you. 

Senator Kirgorr. Next we have Charlie W. Jones representing the 
National Cotton Council of America. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA 
STATEMENT OF CHARLIE W. JONES, REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Kireore. Do you want to file your statement and high- 
light it? 

Mr. Jones. I have a very short statement, Mr. Chairman, and with 
your permission I will present it to you. 

Senator Krreore. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Jones. For the record, my name is Charlie W. Jones. I repre- 
sent the National Cotton Council of America, with offices at 1832 M 
Street NW. The cotton council represents all segments of the raw- 
cotton industry from the cotton farmer through the spinner. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity to appear before this committee in support of 
appropriations for vocational agriculture. We understand that a 
revised estimate has been received by this committee which would 
restore vocational education appropriations, including vocational 
agriculture, to its 1954 fiscal level. Our organization fully supports 
this recommendation. 

An adequate educational program is extremely important to efficient 
cotton production and to building a strong and prosperous agriculture. 
The farmers of this Nation are constantly confronted with new compe- 
tition for markets. To maintain his markets, he must improve 
efliciency, lower production cost, and improve the quality of his prod- 
uct. Only through an adequate education program can be obtain 
access to new siete and procedures which will make it possible for 
him to achieve these objectives. 


EXPANSION OF FARM MECHANIZATION 


A revolution is taking place in Cotton Belt agriculture today. 
Spurred on by increasing labor shortages, farm mechanization is ex- 
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panding more rapidly than ever before. As the farm labor supply 

decreases, those remaining on farms will need to agg e more per 
worker to meet our increasing needs for food and fiber. Higher pro- 

ductivity per worker is also vitally necessary to improve farmers’ net 
ncome. 

The development of organic insecticides, chemical defoliation and 
weed control, new chemical fertilizers, and other processes demand of 
the farmer a high level of technical ability. Thus, the farmer today 
needs to know more about entomology, chemistry, soil science, animal 
science, mechanization, and a score of other technical subjects. He 
finds it necessary to study and evaluate market news from many 
sources in order to market his product more effectively. 

The large capital investment and increased complexities in farm 
operation of today greatly increase risk and demand superior man- 
agerial ability in combining farm resources for a profitable operation. 

The development of these skills cannot be gained haphazardly. 
Merely living and working on a farm will not provide the necessary 
training. ‘To become really efficient, there must be proper training 
and guidance. The modern farmer needs to know the latest develop- 
ments in the science and technology of farming, but in addition, he 
must acquire basic understandings in farm science, technology, and 
management to serve as foundations for further learning. 

The approach to training followed by vocational agriculture has 
proved to be a sound one. Students are given instruction in the class- 
room and then in the best possible laboratory—the home farm—put 
into practice what they learn. 

Agriculture has made great strides in recent years in increasing 


efficiency and eeerens quality, but we have a long way to go in 


attaining desirable goals. With increasing cost, the farmer does not 
have to be told that he must increase y ields, and reduce cost to stay in 
business. He is continually seeking guides for improving his farming 
operation. He is depending on an aggressive agriculture educ ation 
program to assist him in adopting complicated research findings and 
new technological advances into sound practices on his own farm. 

In discussing the role of the Federal Government in the vocational 
agriculture program, we do not lose sight of the fact that the States 
and local communities have an important part in developing this 
program. I might add that they are contributing greatly to the 
success of this program. 

We are firmly convinced that an educational program designed to 
help farmers achieve a higher standard of living is a sound invest- 
ment which will help keep our American agric ulture strong and pros- 
perous. We request that every possible consideration be given to mak- 
ing appropriations for voc ational agriculture at a level « equal to at 
least the current fiscal year. 

Senator Kircore. Thank you, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, gentlemen. 


NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS ASSOCIATION 


Senator Tuyrr. The National Retail Dry Goods Association had 
requested opportunity to have a representative appear to testify in 
behalf of funds for the vocational education program. Time was 
allotted, but their representative was unable to arrange his schedule so 

44672—54 6 
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as to be here today. A prepared statement has been received which I 
shall place in the record at this point. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WaprE G. McCarco 


My name is Wade G. McCargo. I am the owner of a department store in 
Richmond, Va. I am here teday speaking as a retailer and as president of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, a voluntary trade association of some 
7.500 stores throughout the country, and for the Virginia Retail Merchants Asso- 
ciation, which has a membership of individual retailing firms and local retailers 
associations throughout the State of Virginia. 

I came here today both to impress upon you the importance of distribution to 
the national welfare, and to inquire into and protest the discrimination that has 
been directed toward the retail craft by the Congress in appropriating funds for 
vocational education. In so doing, I seek to speak not on!y for the hundreds of 
thousands of retailers in this country, but also for thousands of wholesalers and 
service establishments as well. It is upon these firms that the country depends 
for the distribution of the goods and services essential for a healthy economy. 
(It is to these retailers, wholesalers and service establishments that I shall 
refer by the term distributive industry.) 

I want to make it clear at the outset that I am not here asking Congress to 
appropriate funds to staff and operate the stores of this country in presenting 
a case for distributive education. Surely you gentlemen of the Congress have 
found firm support among retailers for your sincere efforts to pare down govern- 
mental expenditures. My plea is rather that you take a long, thoughtful look 
at the relative importance of the elements composing the program of vocational 
education. 

It might be unfair to suggest that Congress does not fully appreciate the im- 
portance of the distributive industry to the welfare of the national economy. 
However, if one were to judge your attitude simply on the basis of the vocational 
education appropriations, he could easily reach that conclusion. From 9 percent 
of the vocational funds allocated to distributive education in 1949, the appropria- 
tion has been reduced to only 2% percent in 1953. 

Contrast this 24% percent of the funds with the 25 percent of the total labor 
force engaged in distributive occupations. 

Compare this in turn with the trade and industry appropriations of 30.3 percent 
with only 27.4 percent of the total labor force employed in trade and industry. 

Compare it again with the 37.3 percent appropriations for agriculture with 
only 11 percent of the total labor force employed in agriculture. 

These percentages of appropriations for vocational education compared to 
percentages of total labor ferce would indicate that trade and industry is treated 
as 18 times as important as the distributive industry. They indicate that agri- 
culture is treated as 40 times as important as the distributive industry. Surely 
no one would defend such a proposition. I have presented it in this manner only 
to indicate the case that can be made for the claim that the distributive industry 
and those who seek training before entering into it have been the victims of a 
most unfortunate division of funds. 

The reduction in funds for distributive education, when other elements of the 
vocational education program were not cut, was obvious discrimination against 
this program. I would like to ask you what justification there was for such 
discrimination. I would like to ask you what the basis was on which such 
discrimination occurred. I would like to protest to you that this past discrimina- 
tion was not in the best interest of the national economy nor of those students 
seeking to prepare themselves through vocational educational. 

I plead with you, most earnestly, not to continue this discrimination but to 
give fair consideration to distributive education and to grant it a rightful ap- 
portionment of vocational education funds. 

How important to our national economy is the distributive industry? It is 
important to the extent that our economy as we know it could not exist without 
our distributive industry, any more than it could exist without agriculture or 
trade and industry. For every step forward in mass production, whether in raw 
materials or finished goods, there must be increased distribution to ultimate 
consumers, This can come about either by more effective distribution or by en- 
larging the distributive industry. It is therefore no surprise that in the last 
20 years the distributive industry has had a faster growth in number of employees 
than has any other segment of our economy. 
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It is therefore also no surprise that in every economic analysis and prediction 
for the last year a great stress has been laid on disposable personal income. 
Our economists are depending on the effort and initiative of the distributive in- 
dustry to keep our economic system from slowing up. Someone must sell new 
automobiles to consumers, or else automobile workers will be laid off at the 
factories. Someone must sell cloth, and plastic, and metal products to con- 
sumers or factory workers will no longer have work to do. Someone must get 
Mrs. Consumer to take items home from the grocery store, or farmers will not be 
able to sell the food they produce. Someone must continue to persuade the 
American consumer that he should and can live better by purchasing more goods 
r the expansion of our economy will not continue. 

I shall agree with you if you contend that there are inefficiencies in our dis- 
tributive system, just as you will agree with me that in spite of its inefficiencies 
it has done a magnificent job on its part in providir.g a tremendously high stand- 
ard of living for the citizens of this Nation. 

Che faults and inefficiencies in the distributive industry are strong evidence 
that more, rather than less, training is needed for those who are to enter its 
anks. Retailing has been doing its own training. The training hasn’t always 
been adequate, out it has been effective enough to move the products of indus- 
trial and agricultural production into the hands of consumers. It has been 
effective enough to provide the thousands of individuals who have gone into 
yusiness for themselves, thus giving the distributive industry its healthy ex- 
pansion. The larger retail firms of the Nation have their own training programs, 
many of them excellent. But distribution is not a function primarily of large 
firms. There are six times as many retail establishments as production es- 
tablishments in the United States. ‘There are nearly nine times as many dis- 
tributive establishments as production establishments. With 27.4 percent of 
the labor force in production, and 25 percent of the labor force in distribution, 
this far larger number of firms in distribution means that the distributive in- 
dustry is composed largely of small firms: 98 percent of the retail firms employ 

ss than 50 people each, and three-fourths of all retail firms employ less than 
t pedple. You can easily realize the difficulty in conducting a training program 
in 75 pereent of our retail firms, with a total of 4 or fewer people available 
for the training program. 

In previous appropriations, $5,603,000 was provided to train students to enter 
the 328,000 manufacturing plants, a large number of which have enough em- 
ployees to enable them to provide adequate training programs. I have no quarrel 
with the provision of that appropriation. But, here again I protest that the 
previous appropriation of only $450,000 to train people to enter 2,888,600 dis- 
tributive establishments (739,800 of which are service establishments, 284,800 
of which are wholesalers, and 1,864,000 of which are retail stores) was pitiful 
ind completely inadequate. In view of the relative need and the number of 
people affected, I can think of no possible justification for the 75 percent cut in 
funds for distributive education when the appropriations for other phases of 
vocational education were kept at their same level. 

A further fact which you will wish to consider is that by and large the 
people employed in distribution have not entered the field as the result of long 
range planning and preparation. Like so many essential tasks, distribution 
does not glitter with the spangles of glamor. Unlike other essential fields, 
opportunities for educational training for distribution have been the exception 
rather than the rule. Each year more and more people enter the field of distribu- 

on, but without planning or preparation for it. 

When the funds for distributive education were singled out for discrimina 
tion and cut to only 2% percent of vocational education funds, the movement 
of people into distribution was not stopped, or even lessened. The effect was 
just that more of them were untrained, and less able to do an adequate job 
n moving the national product. In 1950, 364,000 young people were taking 
ourses in distributive education. In 1951, there was a drop of 23,000 to only 


41,000. In 1952 there was a further drop to 234,000 and last year, 1953, only 
208,000 were enrolled. The reason for this reduction is obvious. The unequal 
division of funds has not only curtailed the program, it has discouraged 
young people from selecting the distributive trades. Note that I do not say 
it has kept them from entering the field of distribution. They will still enter 
the field but unprepared, untrained. 

There is a further effect from distributive education, in addition to the 
effect on the 208,000 young people who are trained by it. This effect, which 
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has tremendons significance to the national economy, is the impact on those 
already in the distributive industry. Retailing is not made up of drifters and 
dreamers. Even the failures are largely among those with inadequate knowledge, 
inadequate financing, and more aggressiveness than judgment. When a dis- 
tributive education student enters a firm, there is a quick tautening of nerves, 
and people already on the job ask themselves questions. Questions such as, 
“Am I doing my job as well as possible?” “Is this the best method?” “Can our 
operation be improved?’ This is even more the case with the adult classes 
conducted by the distributive education coordinators, when individuals get 
direct instructions to enable them to improve their performance in the job 
they hold. 

The very presence of a distributive education program in a local high school 
and of a distributive education coordinator in a community tends to raise the 
level of retailing in the community. 

You gentlemen recognize the unquestioned importance of distribution to our 
national economy. I urge you to give expression to that recognition by putting 
distributive education on at least an equal basis with other elements of the vo- 
cational education program in your appropriation for the next fiscal year. In 
the past distributive education has been singled out for discrimination; this 
year restore it to an equal basis. I do not mean to ask that an equal number of 
dollars be appropriated. I do mean to ask that at the very least its percentage 
of vocational education funds be restored to the 1949 level. As the program 
expands and continues to prove its worth, as it has so ably proved it in the past, 
its percentage of vocational education funds should be raised until that per- 
centage is in line with its relative percentage of the labor force engaged in dis- 
tribution. 

It is difficult to think of any action which would be a more convincing evidence 
of faith in the importance of maintaining a high level of production and distribu- 
tion of consumer goods, as the basis of a health economy. It will dovetail with 
the thinking which led the Department of Commerce to establish an Office of 
Distribution during this fiscal year. Their thinking was that increased skill 
in distributive trades is essential if our economy is to absorb all our manu- 
facturers can produce. It will agree with the thinking of Secretary Hobby who 
last year asked an across-the-board reduction for vocational education, but not 
a cut in distributive education funds alone. 

To summarize, I sincerely ask that you set the level of all vocational educa- 
tional funds where you think proper; that you assign to distributive education 
no less a percentage of those funds than the percentage which was allocated to 
distributive education in 1949; that you indicate your intent to place distributive 
education on an equal basis with other phases of vocational education by work- 
ing toward a division of vocational education funds on the basis of the percentage 
of the labor force employed in each vocation covered. 

What happens at the millions of retail counters in each of the 48 States will 
have a tremendous effect on whether or not business activity will be kept at a 
high pace and prosperity maintained in this country. Fair treatment for dis- 
tributive education in dividing vocational education funds will encourage the 
retailers of the Nation. It will indicate to them that not only do they have 
a vital job to do for the economy, but also that you gentlemen of the Congress 
appreciate some of the difficulties of doing that job adequately. In addition, 
you will be building on a sound basis for a healthy, more efficient distributive 
industry in the future, when our children shall have assumed our responsibilities 
and can work only with those skills we have taught them. 

Thank you. 


ADDITIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Txrye. The subcommittee has received several additional 
communications from Senators and others bearing on the need for 
funds for the vocational education program, all of which I shall place 
in the record at this point. 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


UnirTrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
April 19, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor-Federal Security, 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 


Dear Ep: I would like to bring to your attention a letter dated April 8 which 
I have received from our Massachusetts Commissioner of Education, Mr. John 
J. Desmond, Jr., giving a complete outline of the State’s funds together with 
Federal funds to carry out the school facilities survey authorized in the 2d 
session of the 8ist Congress. I would appreciate any considerations which your 
subcommittee may care to give to the very full explanatory statement of Mr. 
Desmond. 


Sincerely, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, April 8, 1954. 
Hon. Leverett SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I would like to present for your consideration cer- 
tain aspects of the Commonwealth’s participation in the school-facilities survey 
authorized under title I, Public Law 815, chapter 995, 2d session of the 81st 
Congress. 

Enacted on September 23, 1950, section 101 of title I, authorized the appro- 
priation of $3 million, to be distributed among the several States to “inventory 
existing school facilities, to survey the need for the construction of additional 
facilities in relation to the distribution of school population, to develop State 
plans for school-construction programs, and to study the adequacy of State and 
local resources available to meet school-facilities requirements.” 

The sum of $79,800 was allotted by the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to the department of education of the Commonwealth to be distributed 
in two payments. The first payment of $49,246 was apnlied for and received on 
July 1, 1952. The remainder of the sum allotted to the Commonwealth (i. e., 
$30,554) was to be distributed to the Commonwealth upon satisfactory expendi- 
ture of the first payment. Within its allotment, the Commonwealth was entitled 
to receive funds equal to 50 percent of its survey expenditures, the remaining 
50 percent to be provided by the department of education of the Commonwealth 
in the form of services, moneys or matching salaries of State personnel. 

During 1951, on behalf of the department of education, I requested an appro- 
priation of $25,000 from the general assembly of the Commonwealth, as State 
matching moneys needed to permit our successful participation in the school- 
facilities survey. On August 3, 1953, the general assembly approved an appro- 
priation of $15,000 for this purpose. Thus, the participation of Massachusetts 
in this survey was delayed for more than 2 years, including a full year after 
this department had received an allotment of Federal funds for survey pur- 
poses. I make this point at this time to assure you that every effort has been 
made by myself and the department of education of the Commonwealth to par- 
ticipate in this survey program. 

The original authorization under section 101, title I, Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress, provided that funds distributed to the States were “to remain available 
until expended.” Massachusetts and the 48 States and Territories already par 
ticipating in this survey program consequently planned their respective survey 
programs on a long-range basis, so as to obtain full utilization of Federal funds, 
while at the same time securing maximum local and State benefits from this 
program. On July 31, 1953, the 88d Congress passed an appropriation act, Public 
Law 170, which amended section 101, title I, Public Law 815, reducing allotments 
to States “by such amounts as had not been expended or obligated by the several 
States, for this fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, such funds to be carried to the 
surplus fund and covered in the United States Treasury.” 

I am concerned that this important study which has implemented existing 
departmental programs, in a vital area of State service, will have to be termi- 
nated June 30, 1954, due to the withdrawal of Federal funds. 
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This departiment, through its survey staff, is completing phase I, the inventory 

of existing plant facilities, as authorized in section 101, title I, Public Law 815. 
The possibility of completing phase 11 of section 101, Public Law 815—a survey 
of construction needs—in the 244 months remaining (April 15 to June 30, 1954) 
will be seriously prejudiced by the provisions of Public Law 170, 83d Congress. 
By limiting the Commonwealth's participation in this vital part of the survey 
program to 24% months, the full benefits of phase 1I—the survey of construction 
needs—cannot be realized locally by the various cities and towns. This exist- 
ing situation is unfortunate as many cities and towns in the Commonwealth have 
already made effective local use of the data collected during the course of the 
survey inventory. A great deal of local enthusiasm and interest has been 
expressed for full participation in the survey of construction needs phase of 
the survey program. Under existing circumstances, it will be almost impossible 
for this department to meet and satisfy local demands for service in this impor- 
tant area. At best this department will barely be able to make the several 
reports requested by the United States Office of Education. 

All six New England States are currently participating in this survey. Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Vermont have expended the full allot- 
ment granted them under title I. Maine and Massachusetts retained unexpended 
balances as of December 31, 1953. With the exception of Massachusetts, all of 
the New England States and most of the 43 other participating States have had 
the full benefit of extensive use of allotted Federal funds over a 3-year period. 
Because of Massachusetts’ late entry into this survey program, it does not seem 
possible that the Commonwealth will be permitted to take full advanage of its 
allotment and receive similar benefits. 

From Dr. Ray L. Hamon, Chief, Housing Section of the United States Office of 
Education, I was able to obtain a list of the fiscal status of all participating 
States which included original allotments under title I and expenditures, refunds, 
and unexpended funds which occurred during the 3 years in which title I, Public 
Law 815, has been in effect. 

The following States possessed substantial unexpended balances with the 
United States Treasury as of December 31, 1953: Illinois, $124,711: Kansas, 
$22,865; Maine, $8,633: Massachusetts, $30,554: Michigan, $38,225; Minnesota, 
$16,408; New Jersey, $57,073; North Carolina, $37.436; North Dakota, $10,000; 
Tennessee, $42,135; Texas, $29,659: West Virginia, $17,731; and Wisconsin, 
$28,813. 

In the belief that other States may have been encountering similar difficulty 
in starting and completing the school facilities survey, I have contacted various 
chief State school officers concerning the status of this survey in their respect- 
ive States. According to the replies from my correspondence, I am informed 
that the survey will be completed by June 30, 1954, in the following States: 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. T[linois and North 
Dakota are not planning further use of Federal funds. Both interest and con- 
cern are expressed by the commissioners of education of the States of Kansas, 
North Carolina, and West Virginia, about the future status of the school facilities 
survey in their respective States. 

A reappropriation to allow the participating States to complete their survey 
of school facilities would involve modest sums. The sum total of $93,354 would 
be needed for those States that I have contacted, divided as follows: Kansas, 
$22,865; Massachusetts, $30,554; North Carolina, $23,904; and West Virginia, 
$16,081. Dr. Ray Hamon may be able to advise you on the other States who are 
also desirous of completing their survey program. 

In summary, the provisions of Public Law 170 of the 88d Congress, prevent 
Massachusetts from obtaining the full equitable benefits—enjoyed by the other 
participating States—of the original law, by— 

1. Limiting the amount of time (i. e. terminal date June 30, 1954) available 
to the Commonwealth for the providing of services and moneys needed to match 
the use of allotted Federal funds. 

2. Limiting the Commonwealth's participation to a fractional use of only 
$49,246 (i. e. the first payment) of Massachusetts’ original allotment. 

8. Denying the Commonwealth the use of the remaining $30,554 of the original 
allotment which could be expeditiously used to provide a long-range survey pro- 
cedure at the State and local level. 

Therefore, I solicit your assistance in obtaining congressional consideration 
for a reappropriation of funds originally allotted for survey purposes. Such 
sums would be modest in extent, yet provide a measure of equity to those States. 


that encountered delays in entering the program. Perhaps the following out- 
line will prove suggestive: 
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A reappropriation of such sums as are to be carried to the surplus fund and 
covered in the United States Treasury, pursuant to 64, Statute 967, 1051, 20 
United States Code 251, Public Law 170, 88d Congress, Chapter 296, 1st session, 
House Resolution 5246, including such sums from the original allotment as re- 
main available for participating States to complete the school facilities survey 
program. I further solicit your aid in making such sums as are reappropriated 
available under the provisions of title I, Public Law 815, Slst Congress, 2d 
session, until June 30, 1955. 

I hope the above discussion concerning the status of Commonwealth partici 
pation in the school facilities survey has been clearly stated. 

I commend the above information for your consideration, trusting that you 
will feel that such reappropriation would be in the best interests of public 
education within the Commonwealth. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. DESMONDS, 
Commissioner of Hducation, 


UnITEp STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PusBLIC WorKSsS, 
May 21, 1954. 
Hon. Epwasp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Subcommittee 
on Labor, Heaith, Education, and Welfare, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR THYE: It is my pleasure to transmit herewith a joint statement 
signed by the entire Oklahoma delegation, expressing their views on the need 
for additional appropriations under the George-Barden Act for vocational 
education. 

Few programs in which the States and the Federal Government cooperate have 
the great support of the majority of the people as does this particular program. 

I hope that the attached statement can be made a part of the record of your 
hearings and I expect to file a personal statement for the record within a few 
days. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Rops’t S. Kerr. 


Joint STATEMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS FoR GEORGE-BARDEN AcT (VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL), May 20, 1954 


Mr. Chairman, we appreciate this opportunity to express our views on the need 
for additional appropriations in the field of vocational education, with specific 
reference to the need for this added money in the State of Oklahoma. 

There is surely no need for additional discussion of the gerat contribution 
which this program is making to the economic well-being of our Nation. Very 
few undertakings of our Government have provided such a rich return to the 
progress of communities throughout the country, in fully equipping our American 
people for useful and productive citizenship. 

In Oklahoma, it is reliably estimated that 350 additional full-time teachers are 
needed in the 4 fields of vocational education, in order to meet present educa 
tional requirements. The provision by this committee of the full $29,300,000 in 
Federal funds authorized by the Vocational Education Act of 1946 would make it 
possible to meet this need in 1955, when funds are matched on the local and 
State levels, 

The nationwide justification for this full appropriation has been admirably 
presented by Mr. M. D. Mobley, executive secretary of the American Vocational 
Association, in his statement before your committee. We urge this committee’s 
favorable consideration of the proposed full appropriation for this important 
purpose. 

Rosert 8S, Kerr. 
MIKE MONRONEY. 
Victor WICKERSHAM. 
CARL ALBERT. 

Ep EpMONDSON, 

PaGe BELCHER, 

JOHN JARMAN. 

Tom STEep. 
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Untrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC Works, 


April 15, 1954. 
Hon. STyYi¥s BrivceEs, 


Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Senator Bripces: Enclosed is a copy of a letter from one of my con- 
stituents, Mr. O. I. Paulson of Salem, Oreg. 
I would very much appreciate any consideration you may give Mr. Paulson’s 


letter when the appropriation for vocational education comes before your com- 
mittee. 


With kindest regards, 
Sincerely, 


WAYNE Morse. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Division oF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


Salem, Oreg., April 6, 1954. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 


United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Morse: Our vocational education appropriation under the 
seorge-Barden Act will be coming up before committee meeting in the near 
future, and I wanted you to know that Oregon needs Federal funds for voca- 
tional education. 

As you know, the George-Barden Act authorized an appropriation of $29 mil- 
ion a year, and we have never received that amount from the Congress. This 
year the Burean of the Budget has recommended a cut of $1,173,211 from the 
$18,673,251, leaving a total of $17,500,000, a 6.4 nercent reduction. 

The vocational program in Oregon needs their particular share of George- 
sarden funds of the $29 million because of the increased financial strain in 
local school districts, because of increased student loads, and building needs. 
Also, the high labor force mobility and the national security makes vocational 
education a national problem. Our particular appropriation for vocational 
education increases costs and therefore the financial load. 

May we secure your help in seeing that vocational funds are not decreased, 
but increased to the full authorization under the act. 

IT am enclosing a writeup regarding the vocational agriculture department at 
Harrisburg, Oreg., that I thought you would be interested in reading. 

Very truly yours, 
O. I. PAULson, 
State Director. 


Unirep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForREIGN CoMMERCE, 


May 1, 1954. 


Hon. Srytes Bripees, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Capitol Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Dear Senator Brinoes: I refer the attached communication from Mr. L. W. 
Green, superintendent of the Eagle County High School, Gypsum, Colo., for 
serious consideration when the funds for the vocational education program are 


taken up by the committee. Please make Mr. Green's letter a part of the 


record in the hearings on Labor, Health. Education and Welfare appropriation 
bill. 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincerely, 
E. C. Jonnson. 
Eaare County Hieu Scroor, 


Gupsum, Colo., April 8, 1954. 
Hon. Epwtn C. Jonnson, 


United States Senator from Colorado, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR JoHNSON: It has come to my attention that the Federal Budget 


Bureau has made a proposal to Congress to further reduce Federal funds for 
vocational education. 
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This proposal, if passed, will certainly jeopardize vocational education di- 
rectly and is bound to have its harmful effect on the overall educational program 
of our community here, the State, and Nation. With increased costs and enroll- 
ment in all our schools we are really very much in need of an increased amount 
from the Federal funds. 

The people of our community are also very conscious of the great benefit they 
and their children are receiving through the vocational education program. Our 
people want to expand more and feel they are receiving real value through this 
fine program. 

We are also aware that Congress is appropriating greater amounts for voca- 
tional and technical training in foreign assistance than is being appropriated 
for our own children and citizens. It would seem logical to make greater appro- 
priation here at home instead of away from home. 

With vocational education doing such a great and needed service to our chil- 
dren and adults it would seem only proper that the Members of Congress vote 
an increased appropriation for vocational education. 

I am sure our community and our State will welcome whatever help you can 
give us toward seeing that vocational education funds be increased so we may 

ontinue to be a medium of help to our children and adults. 

Thanking you for any consideration you may give us, I am, 

Yours most sincerely, 
L. W. GREEN. 





CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THye, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR THyYE: On behalf of the Congress of Industrial Organizations I 
wish to urge you most earnestly not only to restore the appropriation for the 
Federal-State system of vocational education to its level of last year but to go 
further and allow the full $29.3 million authorized by the George-Barden Act. 

One of the major sources of the strength of our Nation is the productiveness of 
our industrial system which in turn reflects the skill and adaptability of both 
American management and labor. The constant search for new industrial tech- 
niques—which is now supported both by management and by Government—must 
be matched by a similar effort to maintain and constantly expand our reservoir 
of skilled workers. This is essential if our industrial system is to meet both the 
challenge of defense and the promise of a constantly rising production output. 

Through the years our Federal-State system of vocational education has played 
a major role in the effort to stimulate the training and retraining of our labor 
force. Vocational education and the public financial support which it receives 
is not only a response to a major need within our industrial society; its growth 
reflects adherence to a great and basic American tradition. 

From the very beginning of our Republic the viewpoint has been ingrained in 
all Americans that opportunity for the individual is closely related to the growth 
of our system of public education. Millions of American workers, many of 
whom are members of the CIO, owe their personal achievement within our 
industrial system to the fact that our concept of free public education includes an 
opportunity to learn the mechanical arts. Today there has emerged a great 
system of public vocational training which includes not only training for service 
in industry, but also the improvement of skills in the fields of agriculture, dis- 
tribution, home economics, and in the trades. Unfortunately, even today this 
program is insufficiently financed and many Americans are still deprived of 
training opportunities which should be theirs. These neglected persons include 
not only the young but also many of the middle aged who seek to improve their 
skills or who, because of technological changes, face the necessity of beginning 
again the learning of new trades and occupations. 

During the course of testimony before your committee, we know that evi- 
dence has been amply provided to show the inadequacy of the growth of the 
Federal-State vocational training program in proportion to its need throughout 
the Nation. Stagnation of this program in the face of our growing population and 
the dynamie and continuous changes in American technology which constantly 
occur would be a catastrophe for both management and labor and for all the 
American people. 
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Therefore, the Congress of Industrial Organizations adds its voice to that of the 
many other groups and individuals who have urged you and your committee to 
restore this vital program to the full appropriation authorized by the George- 
Barden Act. This sum is as fully needed in the interest of the security and 
productivity of this Nation and to insure opportunity for all its citizens as any 
expenditure which could conceivably be authorized by the Congress of the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 

Rosekr OLIVER, 
Assistant to the President and Director, CIO Legislative Committee. 


Senator Kicore. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., Wednesday, May 19, 1954, the sub- 
committee recessed to reconvene at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 20, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


THURSDAY, MAY 20, 1954 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room F-82, 
the Capitol. Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Thye, Dirksen, Hill, Kilgore, and Robertson, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Mentat HEALTH 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES SCHLAIFER, NEW YORK, N. Y., COCHAIR- 
MAN, NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Turr. The committee will please come to order. 

The ane witness this morning is Mr. Charles Schlaifer, cochairman 
of the National Mental Health Committee. You may, if you have 
anyone with you, let them come up and sit alongside of you here at the 
table. 

You may proceed in any way you like. If you want to file your 
statement or highlight it, you may do so, whatever you desire. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. I would like to read this particular statement first. 
It is very short. 

Today I have a special feeling of elation and pride in being with 
you again. During the past year the effort made all over the country 
to get to the bottom of this vast and profound enigma of mental disease 
has resulted in tremendous strides forward. I think we should do 
even better during the coming year, but the past year has given us all 
great encouragement and I want to tell you what has hi appened. 


JOINT FEDERAL-STATE RESPONSIBILITY 


We all know mental illness is a joint Federal-State responsibility 
and cost burden—F ederal because of veterans’ care; and State, because 
of State mental hospitals. Several years ago at a hearing in this 
room one of the subcommittee suggested that the National Mental 
Health Committee should address not only the Federal Government 
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on this problem, but should also call to the attention of the State 
governments the need for research and training as the only hope for 
an eventual reduction of the growing numbers of mental hospital 
patients. 

I think you were the Senator that made the suggestion at that par- 
ticular time, Senator Thye. 

Since then we have encouraged a nation-wide survey of the needs 
and possibilities for training and research by the State governments, 
authorized by the National Governors’ Conference. This survey has 
been completed and followed by a national conference of governors on 
training and research, to lay plans for carrying out the survey’s 
recommendations. In addition, the Southern Governors’ Conference 
has directed the southern regional education board to work out spe- 
cific State-by-State and regional programs for training and research. 

Our committee is glad to report to you these vital developments. 
They are in large measure the result of indirect stimulation on the 
part of this very Federal program we are discussing today. These 
forward steps show that, in addition to the manpower trained and the 
fine results of the research, the Federal program draws attention of 
others to the problem, and expands the total effort for a funda- 
mental attack on the mental disorders. 

During the past several years I have appeared before this committee 
with voluminous figures on the cost and extent of mental illness in 
the United States. I am quite sure that you are well acquainted with 
the size of this problem. 

‘et there are a few facts which are so startling that I thought you 
would be interested in them today. 


EXPENDITURES ON CARE FOR MENTALLY ILL 


I reported to you previously that the case outlay in taxes for care 
of the mentally ill amounted to $1,052,000,000 in 1950, and, accord- 
ing to recent trends, this cost was increasing by about $62 million a 
year. 

Senator Tuye. Is it because of an increase in your patients? Or 
the costs have increased ? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. There has been an increase each year in the num- 
ber of patients. For instance, in the State of New York there is a 
shortage of beds for the care and treatment of the mentally ill, and 
there have been both increased costs and increased numbers of patients. 

Senator Tre. I was curious to know whether there was an in- 
crease in the number of mental cases or whether the costs were in- 
creasing, the dollar figure, because if the mental cases are on the 
increase then there is a need for scientific research to determine the 
actual facts bringing about the increased number of mental patients. 
Of course, we have such research, 

Mr. Scuuairer. Right. 

Senator Tye. But the question is whether we would need to step 
it up in order to try to find causes and remedies, 

Mr. Scuuairer. I think that Dr. Appel and Dr. English would 
perhaps be able to answer that better than I. 
Senator Tyr. Will they? 

Mr. Scuuarrer. Yes. They will touch upon it. 
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Senator Tuye. All right, I will not ask anything further. 

Mr. Scuuatrer. A recent survey has shown that the direct tax cost 
of mental illness for 1952, 2 years later, amounted to $1,230,100,000. 
This is an increase of $94 million a year. 

The burden of my remarks has always been that the cost of care 
would continue to rise sharply if a full program of training and re- 
search was not provided so that early treatment and new cures were 
available throughout the country. That is exactly what has happened. 

For a number of reasons, psychiatric research and training has al- 
ways been backward. It was our hope when this program was estab- 
lished that special attention would be given to the psychiatric field, 
and mental health would catch up with the rest of medical research. 

However, this has not occurred. During the last decade total medi- 

cal research has expanded more than 3 “times faster than research 
against the mental disorders. 

At this moment over 50 percent of the Nation’s hospital beds are 
filled with mental patients, and still only 3 percent of medical re- 
search is devoted to mental diseases. 


DEVELOPMENTS DURING PAST YEAR 


Psychiatric training and research has increased some, it is true. 
There is no need to go into figures, but many splendid psychiatric 
workers have been trained under this program. New kinds of agencies 
for giving early treatment have been brought into being through re- 
search. Improvements on known treatments, as well as entirely new 
treatments, have also been developed through research under this pro- 
gram and elsewhere throughout the country. It is true also that the 
Federal research program has greatly stimulated other sources of 
research financing. 

A really amazing advance has been achieved in Oklahoma. With 
only a few additional trained people, used in early treatment and re- 
habilitation, the mental hospital population was ‘decreased last year 
for the first time in the history of the State. It is only a small be- 
ginning, but it shows what a hospital system can do with well-directed 
trained manpower. 

Personnel trained under the Federal grants have lit up small-scale 
sparks of progress during the past year “all over the country. Mary- 
land discharged over 200  hospits al patients to foster homes at half the 
cost. of hospital care. 

Many medical teaching hospitals, which have the cream of the 
personnel, are sending almost twice as many recovered patients back 
home as the State hospit: als, which cannot get the personnel. 

Outpatient clinics are keeping patients out of hospitals altogether. 
Colorado is taking the lead in finding jobs for discharged patients 
and thus preventing relapses. All the States could do this if they had 
the trained manpower. 

And research is bringing new treatments to more patients every 
day. You will hear today, ‘from the scientific spokesmen, of a whole 
list of new treatments which have been developed for certain groups 
of patients. 
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PROGRAM STILL INADEQUATE 


But it is sobering to realize that, even taking into account these 
gains, over the past 10 years medical research as a whole has increased 
over 3 times as fast as psychiatric medical research. 

Thus it is clear that we have not yet overcome our backwardness in 
research, but there is no backwardness about the increase in cost. to 
the taxpayer due to this neglect of research. This cost figure that 
we have talked about has in the past 12 years increased from a quarter 
of a billion dollars a year to the figure I have just given, i. e., $114 
billion. This is a fivefold increase. During that period the neg- 
lect of a dequate research has added $1 billion a year to our tax 
burden. 

If psychiatric research had not been neglected but had been in- 
creased at the same rate as other medical research during the past 
decade, then we would be talking about a figure of, for the research 
item alone, around $20 million. All of our treatments would have 
been more advanced than they are today and more effective. The 
hospital population and the cost of care would not have risen so 
markedly as it has. 

Of course there has been some increase in mental research. Some 
increases were made by you last year and the developments during 
the last year or so are really impressive. The dividends on this 
small increase show what could be accomplished with adequate funds. 


WHAT TRAINING AND RESEARCH COULD ACCOMPLISH 


Gentlemen, I would like to make a brief but carefully thought-out 
statement on what adequate research and training could do. It is my 
conviction, after a study of pilot programs in the psychiatric field, 
that the Nation’s mental hospital population aa * reduced by 
about one-third of its expected size through an all-out program to 
train psychiatric personnel and apply known treatment to potential 
hospital patients. 

Even more important, an all-out research campaign to exploit 
promising leads recently developed could produce new treatments for 
the major psychoses, which iid cut the hospital population further. 
Such an achievement would wipe out patient overcrowding, personnel 
shortages, and minimize the construction of new custodial hospitals, 
thus saving the citizens several hundred million dollars a year. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Americans would avoid the living death of 
chronic mental illness. 

This is why the National Mental Health Committee advocates the 
citizens’ proposal of $29,550,000 for an aggressive program of train- 
ing for early treatment, and research for new cures in the battle 
against mental illness. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 1955 


I would like to conclude with a specific discussion of the National 
Mental Health Committee’s recommendations for the 1955 budget 
as compared with the allowances in the official 1955 departmental 
budget. 
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is the line item for research pagan ts we are requesting $4,750,000 
as against the budget allowance of $2,587,000. We believe this in- 
cre a sum is necessary because, eac ho year, deserving research appli- 

‘ations from all parts of the country are turned down on account of 
nsufficient funds in the research budget of the National Institutes 
of Mental Health. Since so little money is spent on mental health 
research now it is downright heartbreaking to have to turn down de- 
serving applications from dedicated researchers. 

= the line item for research fellowships we are requesting $350,000 
as against the budget allowance of $187,000. The larger sum would 
provide fellowships for approximately 100 potential researchers. 
There is a nationwide shortage of research workers and we must do 
everything we can to induce more of our medical school graduates 
to go into psychiatric research. 

In the item for training and teaching grants there is a reduction 
of $500,000 below the levei attained in the current fiscal year. This 
is somewhat inexplicable in view of a recent American Psychiatric 
Association study which showed that the average state mental hospital 
is from 50 percent to 75 percent understaffed in psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, nurses, social workers, and allied personnel. 

Senator Tuyr. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. Yes. 


CAUSE OF HOSPITAL UNDERSTAFFING 


Senator Tuyr. Is it because there are not the trained psychiatrists 
available that these hospitals are understaffed by 50 to 75 percent, 
according to your estimate, in psychiatrists? Is it because they are 
not available, they have not been trained? Or why is it? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. They have not been trained. There are not enough 
psychiatrists available. 

Senator Ture. In other words, there are not enough professional 
people to fill the jobs that are today asking for the personnel. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. Now what steps can be taken in order to assure 
more psychiatric students and graduates? 

Mr. Scuuarrer. Well, that is why we propose—— 

Senator Tuyr. Have you got it in here? 


EXTENSION OF TRAINING AND TEACHING PROGRAM 


Mr. Scuniatrer. Yes. We propose a training and teaching alloca- 
tion of $7,350,000. This would allow the NIMH to extend its teaching 
grants to all 80 medical schools in the country, considerably increase 
the number of traineeship grants in the psychiatric disciplines and 
provide for short-term institutes for general practitioners, health 
workers, nurses, and others in mental he »alth education. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FACILITIES 


We have also included in our citizens proposal a grant of $8 million 
for construction of research facilities. Since the NIMH was estab- 
lished by law in 1946 it has received no construction moneys. As you 
probably know, presently on file with the NIMH there are requests 
for more than $22 million of construction moneys from private foun- 
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dations, medical schools, and hospitals in almost every State in the 
country. It is a crying shame that some of the foremost psychiatric 
research institutes in the Nation are unable to follow up many promis- 
ing leads because they do not have the laboratory facilities in which 
to conduct experimental research. Since Dr. Jacques Gottlieb, chair- 
man of the committee on research of the American Psychiatrie Asso- 
ciation, was not able to be present, I would like to present to you the 
documentation on the urgent need for research facilities, and request 
that his written testimony be made a part of this record. 


AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION 


Senator Ture. His written testimony will be included. 
Mr. Scuuarrer. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH, 
Unitep States Pustic Heavtu Service, Fiscat YEAR 1954-55 


PERSONNEL AND CONSTRUCTION NEEDS IN MENTAL HEALTH RESEARCH 


Ihy Jacques S. Gottlieb, M. D., chairman, committee on research, American 
Psychiatrie Association; chairman, department of psychiatry, University of 
Miami School of Medicine; representative of the American Psychiatrie Asso- 
ciation to the Division of Medical Sciences, National Research Council 


Mr. Chairman, I presume this committee is quite familiar with the general 
need for more research funds in the fight against mental illness. The latest 
survey of all funds spent on mental health research—Federal, State, local, and 
private—reveals the pitifully small nationwide total of $8,871,000. Compare 
this, if you will, with the amount of money we spend each year on alcoholic 
beverages—more than $10 billion this past year. 

In 1953 the Council of State Governments published the results of a 2-year 
study of mental health research and training programs. Upon discovering 
that the States were spending only $4 million per year on research (approxi- 
mately the same amount as now being spent by the Federal Government) the 
council sent lengthy questionnaires to research project directors in every State 
in an effort to discover the major obstacles to more adeqaute research. In 
their replies to the counciLthe research directors were in practically unanimous 
agreement in pinpointing three big bottlenecks to more research—insufficient 
appropriations, shortages of research workers at current low salaries, and lack of 
time of psychiatric personnel for research due to the pressure of daily care of 
patients. 

A followup questionnaire asked the research project directors this: 

“If you had adequate money and personnel, would the situation in your 
institution permit you to develop few or many mental health research projects?” 
The vast majority of answers fell into the “very many” or “many” categories. 

Let us take the question of research personnel. There are only a few hundred 
researchers in the country devoting a portion, and not a major portion at that, 
of their time to psychiatric investigation. Through the efforts of your committee 
in making appropriations to the National Institute of Mental Health, the last 7 
years have witnessed a slight rise in the number of full-time investigators. 
However, this number is very small considering the enormity of the problems 
that need solution. The budget we are considering now provides fellowships for 
only 42 investigators, the same number as last year and a considerable drop from 
the year before. In proposing that the sum for research fellowships be raised 
from $187,000 to $350,000 the National Mental Health Committee is asking a 
most modest increase which would help begin the training for 100 research 
fellows during the coming year. 

As each year goes by, it is increasingly obvious that we are not training enough 
research investigators to give us major breakthroughs against the many baffling 
types of mental illness. Furthermore, we offer these dedicated people very 
little in the way of financial remuneration. The average research fellowship 
runs about $3,600 per year. How can a young doctor in his early thirties, who 
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has spent at least 10 years in professional training, support a family on that sum? 
That many of them do is a tribute to their absolute dedication to the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge. They accept a research fellowship with the hope that 
following such training research may be made a career. Unless financial remu- 
neration for a career as an investigator is made attractive, they will desert 
esearch for lucrative private practice. Each such investigator who gives up 
his research ‘activity reduces the total available of such experience and skill. 
(he numbers are too few for us to allow this to continue. 

A second major obstacle hindering the growth of new psychiatric knowledge is 
the lack of research facilities. Since the National Institute of Mental Health 
was set up by law in 1946 it has not received 1 cent of research construction 

oney. At the present time there are on file with the institute applications for 
esearch construction totaling approximately $22 million from hard-pressed 
onprofit foundations, medical schools, and hospitals all over the country. 

A more detailed examination of some of these requests with particular em- 
phasis upon the difficulties faced by nonprofit psychiatric foundations and pri- 
vate medical schools might be worth while here. 

Let us start with the famed Menninger Foundation in Topeka, Kans. 

A few years ago, having no endowment of its own, it launched a nationwide 
campaign for funds to further its research and training programs. Despite the 
herculean efforts of the two Menninger brothers, Drs. Karl and Will, it has only 
been able to raise enough money in the research area to support a small number 
of research projects. This foundation has a worldwide reputation, yet here is 
1 description of its present research facilities in a letter dated January 7, 1954: 

“Present physical facilities for research are generally makeshift and seriously 
overcrowded. One building devoted exclusively to research is a one-story frame 
structure which was formerly the workshop of a tombstone manufacturer * * *. 
Most of the research work is scattered throughout the foundation in various 
buildings and there is a laboratory and workshop in the basement of one of the 
clinical office buildings. Altogether, there are approximately 15 scattered offices 
which are used primarily for research purposes.” 

The Austin Riggs Center at Sto: kbridge, Mass., is in equally debilitated shape. 
Its famed director, Dr. Robert P. Knight, describes his research facilities thus: 

“A converted and remodeled residence, many decades old, contains the research 
offices, library, conference room, and filing rooms. Every inch of space is in use 
through repeated remodeling. The building is sagging, barely passes the test for 
safety against fire, and is thoroughly inadequate for our research needs which 
have developed in new projects undertaken in the past three years * * *. At 
the present time there are no actual funds on hand for building construction, 
although $330,000 was raised in the last 3 years for the support of research 
work * * *,. If we were to be successful in being allotted Federal funds for 
research construction, the trustees would put on a special fund-raising drive to 
raise a large portion of the balance of the total cost and our borrowing capacity 
would take care of the remainder.” 

These expressions of need do not come from people who think the Federal 
trough is an open spillway for easy money—on the contrary. During the past 
few years, Dr. Knight and both the Menninger brothers have practically given 
ip psychiatric practice in order to go about the land, hat in hand, seeking funds 
to keep their foundation from going into bankruptcy. They have succeeded in 
raising some money for operating costs, but the big moneys for major construc- 
tion are almost impossible of attainment through private solicitation. Dr. Will 
Menninger points out that he wants to double his research staff within the next 
5 years; however, he notes this will be impossible without a research building 
where these investigators can work. 

The financial situation is equally, if not more, serious among our private meii- 
cal schools and affiliated hospitals. For a number of years the Association of 
American Medical Colleges has been pleading for some kind of Iederal aid for 
capital construction at the medical schools. The National Fund for Medical 
Education, headed by former President Herbert Hoover, recently estimated the 
Nation’s 80 medical schools needed from $200 million to $300 million in construc- 
tion moneys. The national fund has for the past 5 years been trying to raise 
money from industry and other private sources to overcome the $10 million 
annual operating deficits of these schools. 

Dr. Lowell T. Coggeshall, dean of the University of Chicago Medical School, 
expressed the position of the medical schools very clearly in a recent letter to 
the National Institutes of Health. Dean Coggeshall wrote: 
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“It would be my point of view that a great amount of necessary assistance, 
primarily in the form of funds to assist schools in maintaining adequate labo 
ratories and research facilities, as well as to erect new structures, could be given 
with major benefit to the country * * *. Furthermore, rather than consider the 
assistance in construction as an outright gift to the schools, it is my opinion that 
there is a definite obligation involved. The obligation stems from the fact that 
practically all scientists in this country now engaged in medical research in 
various United States public hospitals, Armed Forces hospitals, and other Federal 
groups, must rely entirely on the medical schools for their talent. In other 
words, private institutions today are providing professional and near-professional 
assistance without adequate compensation, Further, because of the superior 
facilities and salaries and other emoluments, many of the Government institu 
tions are cannibalizing the medical schools, the very source of their talent, by 
attracting some of the teachers and investigators who are responsible for the 
development of the younger men.” 

if time permitted I could place upon the record scores of examples of the in- 
ability of the medical schools to finance major research construction. Let me 
cite just 2 or 3. Right here in Washington you have Georgetown University 
Medical School, one of the finest research centers in the country. Its reputation 
is nationwide but Dr. Francis M. Forster, dean of the sehool, wrote in January 
of this year: 

“A single laboratory is often shared by three departments * * *, Research 
is often carried out in the corner of a routine laboratory or in an area of space 
abandoned by another department * * *. The clinical work in psychiatry is 
being done on an outpatient basis and without actual assignment of specific 
offices. Corridor space is used for access of records; the electroencephalograph 
records are banked in the corridor and surgical pathology slides are banked in 
a side room in the department of surgery * * *. However, I must convey to 
you the unusual qualities of the Georgetown faculty. This is a most highly 
dedicated group, and men will carry on research in a corner when there is no 
laboratory space available. It is this fine spirit of cooperation and selflessness 
which has brought so much true scientific accomplishment from our group, and 
with adequate facilities how much greater our contribution would be.” 

From little Albany Medical College comes this plea: 

“We have some superb clinical men, who are academically minded, on our 
staffs. If we don't provide them with reasonable facilities for research soon, 
they will give up in despair and return to the more lucrative practice of med- 
icine and surgery for a living * * *, We are a growing institution, we are 
fighting our major financial battles for operation and survival, but we des- 
perately need outside governmental support for the construction of the research 
facilities indicated.” 

And from the gigantic New York University-Bellevue Medical Center in New 
York City, this statement: 

“The present research progress has had to be severely curtailed because of 
the lack of proper facilities. We are in the unfortunate position of having to 
refuse research grants from outside agencies because of lack of proper space to 
bouse them.” 

The University of Miami School of Medicine, where 1 am chairman of the 
department of psychiatry and neurology and director of the institute, presents 
a somewhat different picture. Our psychiatric unit is quite new and we intend 
to devote a great deal of emphasis to research. Our clinical material is ample 
for research since ours is the only psychiatric facility in southern Florida. 
However, our hopes for a greatly expanded research program are conditioned 
upon obtaining facilities for laboratory research. Unless these additional 
facilities are made available, research must be limited to clinical studies. At 
present there are four senior staff members, all of whom have published signifi- 
cant papers in research, who form the nucleus of our program. There are 
additional staff vacancies. If additional facilities become available the staff 
can be expanded to include physicians, technicians, biochemists, physiologists, 
psychologists, statisticians, and cultural anthropologists. 

The people of Dade County have been most generous in providing the large 
moneys needed for expanding the clinical facilities of the medical center. We 
are now planping an additional new unit for the study and treatment of disturbed 
children and adolescents. We are confident that the county commissioners will 
authorize a bond issue to cover the approximately $1 million needed to build and 
equip this clinical center. We therefore think it only fair to make a request 


of the Congress for $250,000 for a research unit to be integrated into this 
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building. I tell you this very frankly—unless I am able to provide proper 
aboratory facilities for my staff in the very near future I have very little hope 
of retaining them for any length of time or of developing the type of unit where 
research and education are handmaidens. 
In closing I would like to get away from the budgetary picture for a minute. 
I am really not an actuary. I have devoted the bulk of my professional life 
» research and teaching. Most of my research studies have been on the psycho 

logical aspects of schizophrenia, a disease entity which fills more than 50 
percent of our mental hospital beds. I am a deep believer in the bright promise 
held out by increased psychiatric research. If I may quote something I said 

the Mental Health Institute of the American Psychiatric Association in 
Columbus, Ohio, less than 2 years ago: 

If the public mental hospitals are to stem the ever-increasing tide of mental 
disease, it will be through an aggresive program of research. The inauguration 
of a coordinated attack upon psychiatric illness would, in time, undoubtedly 

id to astounding results. 
if the public mental hospitals will assume the esponsibility for research 


cannot help but become progressive institutions. * * The addition to a 
hospital of a research group, if well integrated into the functioning of the en- 
re unit, will go far to improve the caliber of the entire staff. * * * The institu 


tion will become dynamic rather than remain static. The caliber of the pro- 
fessional staff will be improved in all of its component parts, from the staf 
sicians to the nurse, social worker, and all other ancillary personnel, In 
this way the status of the hospital will rise educationally and scientifically much 
the same way that medical schools became the home for scholars and scien 
tists in the earlier part of the century.” 

We in psychiatry have a great responsibility in this area. In the past we 
have not devoted sufficient effort to close collaboration with the organic chemist, 
the biochemist, the physiologist, the pharmacologist, the psychologist, and others 
in attacking common research problems. We psychiatrists must also assume 
full responsibility for accelerated psychiatric research. We must develop more 
programs for training psychiatrists in research methods. As chairman of the 
committee on research of the American Psychiatric Association I can report 
to you that we are doing everything we possibly can to promote psychiatric re- 
search, but we cannot provide the physical facilities or funds to sustain research 
personnel in competition with clinical practice. 

Fundamentally, we must bring about public understanding of our lack of 
scientific knowledge and of our needs for funds for research—Federal, State, 
local, and private. Dr. Lawrence Kubie in an article entitled “Research in 
Psychitary Is Starving to Death” expresses the belief that failure to raise money 
for psychiatric research is due in considerable degree to the difficulty in making 
it tangible and understandable to the public. I would say the failure has been 
due more to our own negligence than anything else. We have a magnificent 
story of past progress combined with many hopeful horizons in the present and 
future, and I am convinced that research funds in this field will be multiplied 
many times over as our story gets across to more and more people 


REDUCTION IN CLINICAI AND COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Mr. Scrmairer. As an individual, I am most disturbed over the 
cuts in the clinical and community services section of the budget. The 
reduction of that program from a high in 1950 of $3,550,000 to the 
current. low of $2,325,000 means the cancellation of scores of preven 
tive efforts designed to treat and cure mental illness in its early stages, 
In testifying before you lh past vears I have always noted with a great 
deal of pride the increase in State and local funds in these programs. 

Six years ago, for every $2 the Federal Government appropriated 
for clinies and mental health services, State and local governments 
appropriated $1. That is the ratio that was established at that time. 

Senator Roperrson. I wanted to ask a question there. 

The Cuarmman. Senator Robertson. 

Senator Rorerrson. This is a very vital matter, as you have pointed 
out. You lose over a billion dollars a year through the mentally ill. 
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The fact remains, however, that the Federal Government is approach- 
ing the statutory debt limit of $275 billion without any increase in 
the various items that you mention in this splendid presentation. We 
may have a deficit of $5 billion if we go into the roposal for Indo- 
china even if we don’t send any men in there. We will have to step 
up our contribution of supplies, and we will have to have a consider- 
able naval force, larger than we now have, in the waters off the coast 
of southeast Asia, and it is estimated that will necessitate adding 
anywhere from $2 billion to $4 billion to the defense item either in the 
pending bill or in a supplemental estimate early next year. 

Now, you have just pointed out that for this research program the 
Federal Government is putting up $2 for each dollar that the States 
and localities put up. 


RATIO OF FEDERAL AND STATE SPENDING 


Mr. Scuuarrer. Excuse me, sir. I said it did in the beginning. I 
was going to point out that the ratio has changed, not because of any 
change in the law but only because of the Federal stimulation. It 
now ti reversed itself with the States and local communities put- 
ting up $8 for every $2 that the Federal Government is putting up. 
They are putting up 4 to 1, where before they only put up half as 
‘a as the Federal Government. 

Senator Roserrson. Of course, that is an encouraging change in 
the situation. The point I want to make is this: There is not a State 


in the Union that I know anything about that isn’t in a sounder fiscal 
position than the Federal Government. We have reached the point 


where the burden of taxation is so heavy that we are under constant 
pressure to reduce taxes. The Secretary of the Treasury has recently 
indicated that we will have to increase the ceiling on the debt limit 
before the end of the next fiscal year. We face, in any way we go, 
in all the economies we know how to practice, a very large deficit in 
the coming fiscal year. And under those circumstances we are not 
as free as we would like to be in giving Federal-aid money to domestic 
matters of serious import. I hope that the National Mental Health 
Committee, of which you are a member, will continue to bring this 
matter to the attention of the States because, after all, it is primarily 
the States’ responsibility for their own citizens. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. May I reply to that? I am a taxpayer, and I am 
certainly interested in the reduction of taxes. I am quite disturbed 
about the increase in taxes. Sometimes when I come down to ask for 
more money I wonder why I am here, because I am asking for more 
money, and how can I complain when the taxes go up. 

But I became interested in this work a number of years ago, about 
7 or 8 years ago, and I devote about a third of my time to the problem 
of mental illness. The reason I do it is because we cannot afford as 
a nation, and I cannot afford as a parent—and I have brought my 
daughter here with me today so she can see and hear what I am very 
proud of—the Senate committees in action—and so she can see how 
democracy really functions—to permit this continual inroad on Amer- 
ican life. It is not only just a State cost, Senator Robertson; it is a 
Federal cost. The Federal Government appropriates more than $500 
million a year for the care and treatment of mental illness among 
veterans. It is a known fact that in the last war more than 21% million 
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men and women were either rejected or sent home from the armed 
services for psychoneurotic disorders, That is more men and women 
than we sent to the entire Pacific theater. It is also a known fact that 
all the peripheral things—the divorce rate, juvenile delinquency— 
are a drain on the Federal economy. The very warp and woof of 
our lives is involved in this thing. 

The States, of course, have a responsibility , and I think they are now 
finally exerting their part of the responsibility. The total cost of the 
States is about equal to what the Federal cost has been. Additionally, 
if we try to accumulate on a dollars-and-cents basis and figure out how 
much we have lost in tax revenues from those people who are mentally 

ll, it amounts to hundreds of millions of dollars a year. The capacity 

of the country itself is reduced by 2 or 3 billions of dollars a year. 
Our point has always been that if enough was done in this fie ld we 
would go a long way toward reducing this. 

I am not even talking about the terrible things that are happening 
to our fellow citizens in America and the kind of treatment that is 
available to them. In one State in our country, which I will not men- 
tion, the food allowance in 1953 in a State mental hospital was 23 cents 
« day. That menu was so sparse that one of the items on the menu 
was water so it would fill out the menu. Their total meal for the day 
was boiled noodles, and after the luncheon meal the noodles were 
scraped back in the cauldrons and served again that night. 

The staff in that hospital has a thousand patients with one and one- 
half doctors. The half is because he was available only half the time 
to the patients of the hospital. 

Based upon only the problem you raised, and I think it a very fair 
and just problem of the tax dollar, unless we do iaaietting: about it 
the cost will increase year after year. It is now over $1.2 billion a 
year Federal and State dollars. The Federal expenditure is approxi- 
mately $500 or $600 million. Our feeling is that if we could spend 
a little money, we might reduce this total cost so that instead of rising, 
it is reduced. We know that, of the major illnesses, mental illness 
costs more tax dollars directly to the Federal and State Governments 
than any other illness. 


PROBLEM OF SPECIAL PLEADERS 


Senator Rogerrson. Our committee is up against this very practical 
problem: Nearly all of the witnesses here before us are what you 
might call special pleaders. They know a specific problem, and they 
are interested in that problem. They see the urgent need to have that 
problem solved. But that same thing is true with the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. If you will give him a thousand more men to 
check on income taxes, he can save a lot of money. If we give the 
Postmaster General a lot more inspec tors, he can get. more efficiency 
in the Post Office Department. Then we have those interested in the 
heart. That is the big killer. And then we have those interested in 
cancer, which is the second big killer. Then we have those who testify 
before us that more people are disabled by the approximately 200 
allied diseases that involve some mental disorder, that disables more 
people than heart and cancer combined. Then we have those who 
own land on rivers like the Missouri and Mississippi whose lands are 
being washed away, and they say, “If you will just spend money 
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on flood contro] you will save our land. You will maintain our tax- 
payers and we will feed your armies in time of war.” 

But we also find this, that most special pleaders expect us, in in- 
creasing the amount for the item in which they are interested, to 
take it off somebody else but don’t increase the total. That is where 
we run up against a difficult situation, and we are between the rock 
and the hard place. 

Mr. Scuuatrer. I think your position is a very difficult one, and I 
have a great feeling of sympathy for it. I come as a special pleader, 
and you have to wrestle with it, and we hope we can present our case 
as an important one without decrying anyone else. 

Senator Taye. Allright, you may proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Scrarrer. In the interest of time, the rest of my statement 
merely refers to the fact that through the community services of the 
States, and because of this encouragement, the states and local and 
private funds have now appropriated more than four times as much 
as the Federal Government for community services. This means that 
this has been seed corn, and by putting in the seed corn the Federal 
Government has, in turn, encouraged this additional expenditure. 


TOTAL COST OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Roserrson. May I ask you there what is the total of these 
recommendations that you are asking, the various phases of the pro- 
gram in which you are interested. 

Mr. Scuuarrer. The total we are asking for is the total of the entire 
budget for the National Institute of Mental Health of $29,550,000. 


Senator Roserrson. To add that much to it or make it up to that 
amount ? 


Mr, Scuvarrer. It is to make it wp to that amount. 

Senator Roserrson. How much will that be adding to the current 
estimate ? 

Mr. Scutairer. The past year, I think the appropriation was 
$12,500,000. It would add $17 million. 

Senator Roserrson. $17 million ? 

Mr. Scuuarrer. That is right. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF STATES AND CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS 


Senator Roserrson. If we bring the total up to that, how will the 
relative contributions of States and localities and charitable founda- 
tions compare with what the Federal Government is putting in? 

Mr. Scuuairer. This is broken up in several different areas. In the 
community services section the Federal appropriation has been at the 
rate of $2,825,000, which was a reduction from $3,550,000, and we are 
asking for that to be reinstated. That is where the States and locali- 
ties match or increase the funds. The other grants are for research 


grants which are specifically Federal, and for construction grants for 
facilities for research and for training programs. 

Senator Ronerrson. One of the very big foundations is the Ford 
Foundation ¢ 

Mr. Scuuairer. Yes. 


Senator Roserrson. I think that is second only to the Rockefeller 
Foundation; is it not? 
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Mr. Scuuatrer. I don’t know. I would imagine so. 
Senator Rosertson. Roughly speaking, it is worth over $500 mil- 
on. I don’t know how much, at present values, the Ford Foundation 
worth. Last year, they made a very substantial grant to research 
vorkers at the University of North Carolina to make an intimate study 
of whether the Southern States were giving equal facilities to the 
olored people in the schools. The Southern States are low in per 
on , appropriation for schools, but they are at the top of the list in 
» percentage of what they contribute to the schools. We have a 
famous case in the Bible where a widow was commended for what she 
ontributed. It was 1 penny, but it was all she had. She gave it all. 
Why can’t you go to a foundation like Ford and say, “Instead of 
spending your money investigating school facilities in the South, 
vestigate why we are not doing more to check tuberculosis among 
the Negroes in the South and mental troubles among the Negroes in 
he South and ins idequacies of the mental hospitals for both the white 
ind colored peop le in the South?” 


CHARITABLE FOUNDATIONS 


Chere are 30-some major foundations in this country. Their assets, 
Mr. Chairman, run into the billions. Somebody told me how many 
billions it was the other day. It was so big I am afraid to quote it 
because my memory might not be accurate. It runs into the billions. 
Why can’t some of that accumulated money that generally was con- 
tributed to avoid taxes to a foundation after the members of the 
family had all the should have, be channeled into a program that we 
know would help humanity and save lives and save taxpayers expense 
in taking care of the improvident ill? These national institutes and 
oe like heart and cancer and mental health and so forth, 

e they approaching any of these foundations to get them interested 
in worthwhile programs instead of diversifying their activities in 
every kind of way ? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. I think you will find that the National Association 
for Mental Health and the heart and cancer associations certainly 
spend a great deal of time in contacting the various foundations for 
funds for research and training. Separately from that is a problem 
that has always been connected with the question of public taxation, 
since most of the mentally ill are in tax-supported hospitals, and it 
has been a burden, Federal and State, since time immemorial for the 

‘are and treatment of these peopie. My own personal feeling is that 
if enough was done it would reduce the cost for the care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill—the cost to both the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, 

Senator Roserrson. I am convinced that there is enough charity 
money and enough tax money to build the necessary things that need 
to be done in this country if we could get them concentrated on those 
things that are most worth while. But all too frequently a crying 
need arises and the States do not meet it and the charitable organiza- 
tions do not meet it, and then the Congress is called upon to step into 
the breach and take care of the situation. That is the problem, Mr. 

hairman, that we are wrestling with. This is a very serious matter. 


There is no question in my mind that we could not profitably use every 
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penny that the witness is recommending to us, and there would be a 
good return on the money that is invested. 

Senator Ture. Very well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Scuvarrer. During the past several years for every $1 of 
Federal Government money, State and local governments have appro- 
priated more than four times as much. During the year ending June 
30, 1953, a total of $14,500,000 was available for the support of com- 
munity health programs. Of this amount only $3,100,000 was Fed- 
eral money. The remaining $11,400,000 was raised from State, local, 
and private sources, an increase of $2,400,000 over the pervious year. 
1 understand that in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, the States 
and localities will have raised their contributions another million 
dollars. 

The NMHC, realizing these vital clinic and community health serv- 
ices must be expanded rather than reduced if we are to keep people 
out of mental hospitals, proposes that the Federal Government con- 
tribute $4 million to these services in fiscal 1955. At a time when the 
accumulation of 6 to 7 years of effort in this field is beginning to bear 
fruit the Federal Government must not cut its support. In recent 
years it has only been asked to assume its rightful share of the cost 
of these services. It should not default. 

Time forbids a further discussion of our budgetary proposals. 
However, our major thesis is this: We shall never be able to stop the 
appalling growth of our mental hospital population until we spade 
up our whole attitude toward training and research. We must com- 
pare it not with last year’s allotment but with the amount needed to 
reduce the hospital population. That is the test for the proper size of 
the appropriation. We must see it as a much bigger problem than 
we have in the past, requiring much more money and resources than 
we have been devoting to it. This applies to construction facilities, 
research project grants and fellowships for both training and research. 

Therefore, in the light of all this, I would like to make a special plea 
to you today to set this program up on a new level, to appropriate 
the full amount of $29,550,000 requested by the National Mental 
Health Committee. 

Senator Tuyr. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Scuuarrer. Yes, it does. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Dirksen, have you some questions? 

Senator Dirksen. No. 

Senator Tuyr. The next witness will be who? 

Mr. Scuxatrer. Dr. Appel, who is president of the American 
Psychiatric Association and also director of the Clinic for Func- 
tional Diseases, University of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Ture. Dr. Appel? 


RESEARCH AGAINST MENTAL DISORDERS 


STATEMENT OF DR. KENNETH E. APPEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION, AND DIREC- 
TOR, CLINIC FOR FUNCTIONAL DISEASES, UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Apret. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, the 
need and value of research against mental disorders has been estab- 
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lished by years of testimony before you. You raised the question a 
few minutes ago about the increase in the number of people that are 
under treatment in this « ‘ountry. 

Senator Ture. That is right. 

Dr. Apre.. We are on a treadmill, and we are losing 16,000 a year, 
that is, there is a 16,000 increase each year over the previous year. 


INADEQUACY OF INSTITUTIONAL FACILITIES 


Senator Tuy. Let me ask this so that my thinking and under- 
standing will be clear: You mean to state that there are 16,000 more 
mental cases discovered annually, or is it a fact that you cannot keep 
up with the institutional provisions to care for them, and therefore 
that you are losing ground by at least 16,000 annually ¢ 

Dr. Appen. That is right, the latter. 

Senator Taye. It is not an increase in numbers, but it is a fact that 
with the increased population and with the number of mental cases 
the institutional facilities are not keeping pace with them! Is that 
it? 

Dr. Apprt. That is right. And that means in 10 years over $1.2 
lion for bed construction alone. 

Senator Ture. Where are those mental cases then if there are not 
facilities and beds available? Where are they? ‘They cannot be at 
home if they get too violent. 

Dr. ApreL. Some of them are in jails, some of them are lying on 
floors, and some of them are lying in triple-decker beds in State 
hospitals, 

Senator Tuyr. What you mean, doctor, is that, as to the research 
and the scientific care for the patient that would heal his mind, as 
we would refer to it, and make him a well person, you are not able 
to keep abreast of the workload? Is that right? That is there? 

Dr. Apren. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And if you do not get to them this year they become 
a more critical case by next year and their possibility of becoming 
normal is placed in a hazardous situation ? 

Dr. Apret. That is right. The longer they 
treatment the less chance they have. 

Senator Ture. So they are being hospitalized or confined but are 
not getting medical treatment, and it would be like you or I going to 
the hospital wanting surgery and they say “We can’t perform it 
today, but maybe tomorrow.” And maybe tomorrow it will be too 
late. You say the same thing applies here for the mental health case, 
that we are not keeping abreast of the daily treatment that should 
be given the patient, and therefore we are apt to place him in jeopardy 
of ever becoming a normal person again. 

Dr. Apre.. That is right. 


vo without effective 


= 


GRANTS FOR TRAINING RESEARCH 


Senator Rosertson. I want to ask you about this practical aspect 
of more grants for training research. Several years ago there was an 
article in Reader’s Digest telling about a Federal-aid medical program 
in Mexico under which young Mexicans could take that training and 
agree to serve, I think, for 5 years in the rural sections of Mexico where 
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they had no doctors. After you train a man and certify him as a 
competent psychiatrist how are you going to keep him from setting up 
business as a specialty in that line or organizing a little private hospi- 
tal of his own where rich people think there is less reflection to go to 
a private hospital than a public institution, and then charge all the 
iraffic will bear? How are you going to get them into your relatively 
poorly paid public hospitals to serve after we have spent all this money 
in training him ? 

Dr. Apret. We need more money for better salaries in our public 
hospitals, so that they can attract men of capacity and more men. 

Senator Rosertson. There is not any governmental] hospital that 
can begin to remunerate psychiatrists as compared to what he can get 
if he can get a pretty good reputation and can make in private practice 
by establishing a little hospital of his own. He doesn’t need over 
20 beds to get rich on. 

Dr. Arpri. That is right. But there are a lot of people who would 
prefer to work in hospitals with an established income that are not 
striving for large incomes where they have the opportunity to work 
and do research. 


PERCENTAGE OF PSYCHIATRISTS ENTERING PUBLIC SERVICE 


Senator Ronerrson. Do you have any statistics on those that you are 
now training out as a percentage who go into private hospitals and 
private practice? 

Mr. Scuiarrer. I would like toanswer that. Eighty-five percent of 
those trained have gone into public service, that is, those trained under 
Government funds. I think that is a remarkable achievement, and 
really a credit to the Government and to the men who have been in 
the training program. 

Senator Taye. You may proceed, Dr. Appel. 

Dr. Apret. There is one other point I would like to make with re- 
gard to your question, Senator Robertson, and that is in relation to 
the medical schools. The medical schools take students from all over 
the country; they are not training just for the individual State, and 
the medical schools are the places where research can most effectively 
be done because there they have groups of allied scientists to help 
out in the treatment and in the research work that can go on in 
psychiatry. So that is a national problem. A medical school is not 
just a local problem; it is a national problem, I think, and the re- 
search there applies to the Nation as a whole. And with regard to 
research, we find—I have written down here—for instance, in Ohio and 
California and Massachusetts and Pennsylvania all hospitals where 
they have conducted a good deal of intensive research, they have re- 
duced the duration of hospitalization and saved money to the com- 
munity. That is documented and is available. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, do you wish to file your full statement and 
highlight it? You are highlighting it now. Or how do you wish to 
handle it? 

Dr. Appret. I would like to file my full statement. 

Senator Tarr. All right, that is splendid because I think we will 
save time. You have already highlighted much of what is in your 
statement. 

Is there any further highlighting that you wish to make? 
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Dr. Apprx. I would like to indicate that if a million man-years are 
ost each year in productivity that that involves a loss of over $3 
hillion to the country, and that if we can only save 10 or 20 percent of 
the people by improved methods of treatment, by better methods of 

eatment, then we can save millions of dollars. Observing the way 
the veterans are treating people i in their outpatient departments, if 

‘had the same facilities in the country at large we could save a mil 

on dollars a month by treating people in outpatient clinics. But 
that involves research work; that involves special research on how to 
do it. So it is important, I think, that we have research in this field 
where there is such a terrific loss of manpower and money to our 
Nation. It seems to me that it is a national problem. We have 
thrown our brains into research in industry where we spend over 
4600 million a year for research in industry. For research in nervous 
and mental diseases which cripple the human being who must run 
dustry, we are spending $8 million; we are just losing money in human 
resources. I feel that it is going down the drain because we are 
tending to maintain mental illness and not throwing our best brains 
into research on the methods of cure and the causes of mental illness. 


CAUSE OF INCREASE IN MENTAL DISORDERS 


Senator Roserrson. Doctor, to what do you attribute the tre- 
mendous increase in mental disorders? 

Dr. Arve... Well, that is a big problem. Part of it is not an in- 
crease because it is related to housing. People cannot take care of 
people in their homes the way they used to. Our way of life is 


much more strenuous than it was. 

Senator Roserrson. That is what I had in mind. I remember back 
in the campaign of 1928 some people were proposing a program of a 
car in every garage. I thought at that time that was a pretty good 
jump. But now any family that does not have two cars in the garage 
feels it is underprivileged. What are you going to do about those 
who have a mental upset because they don’t have an automobile or 
one not as good as they think they ought to have such as the one their 
neighbors have ? 

Senator Tuyr. If anyone can answer why a man goes crazy that, o 
course, would simplify our problem here this morning. 

Dr. Appri. One in four people have an automobile in this country. 
It is really 1 in 6 families that have mental diseases. So that one in 
every sO many automobiles that is running on our streets is carrying a 
person who is going to have a mental diseas se, and that is a tremendous 
increase over what it was, and it is a tremendous loss in natural 
sources to the country. We certainly need research in that. 

Senator Turn. Senator Dirksen, have you a question ? 

Senator Dirksen. I have no questions. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, does that finish your statement? You may 
want to come in and add something a little later on. 

Senator Roserrson. I would like to ask the doctor another question. 

Senator Ture. All right, you may. 


RESEARCH IN STRESS DISEASES 


Senator Rogertrson. I am convinced there is an increase in mental 
troubles and an increase in nerve strain that results in abnormal 
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action, that interferes with what you might call the metabolism of the 
patient. Is the science to which you are dedicated working out any 
swear means other than medical treatment and confinement in a 

ospital, a program to get at the root of what is causing people to have 
this tenseness, this discontent and this nerve strain that eventually 
erupts into something quite abnormal ? 

Dr. Arret. There is a whole new field of research in what we call 
stress diseases, and there is a whole new study of the chemistry and 
physiology of the body particularly related to a part of the brain and 
the adrenal cortex, which is a gland on top of the kidney which is 
disturbed under stress and strain. That area needs a tremendous 
amount of research, and there is work that is going on. But if you 
were in a medical school, as I am or as Dr. English is, and had a 
bright young fellow who wants to go into research and finds no funds 
with which to devote his life to research, and finds his colleagues who 
have gone out into the community making $15,000 and $18,000 a year 
after 5 or 7 years of training, and you have 2 or 3 bright young fel- 
lows, as I have at the present time, and you have $4,000 or $5,000 to 
offer him for research, and he is trying to raise his family, you would 
feel very distressed, not only for this fellow and for your science but 
for the community and for your country. 

Senator Tuye. He would have to be so imbued with the desire to 
be that specialist that he would deprive his family and everything 
else ; otherwise he would not take that course. 

Dr. Avret, And I know young fellows who are not having children, 
who are interested in research, because there are not funds to support 
them to do research in this field. And compare this with $625 million 
for industrial research and $180 million for medical research and $105 
million for Federal agricultural research and $8 million for mental 
diseases. 

Senator Ture. Senator Kilgore, you had a question? 


RELIANCE UPON EUROPEAN RESEARCH 


Senator Krieorr. My question is this: Has it not been a fact that 
for a long time we have starved our basic research and relied upon 
European research in this country ? 

Dr. Apret. There is no question about it. 

Senator Kircore. In other words, shall we say we have starved the 
research people by low salary jobs and things of that kind and made it 
unattractive ? 

Dr. Aprev. There is no question about that. That isso. Not one of 
the modern methods being used in psychiatry have been discovered in 
this country. 

Senator Kiicorr, I had a remark made to me by a famous brain 
surgeon and psychiatrist who has studied extensively abroad in Ger- 
many and Austria, France and England—and this was back in the 
twenties—who said that Europe is a wonderful place to study medicine 
because of the research facilities over there, but it is a poor place to 
get sick. If you get sick come to the United States. But he said 
over there is the place to study it. 

We have starved our basic research people, not only in that but in 
mathematics and physics and other things. We have relied upon buy- 
ing basic discoveries abroad and developing them in this country by 
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applied research. Am I not correct? That was my reason for being 
so strong for research foundations although I believ ed, with Donald 
Nelson, th: at we ought to start out with an “appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion on basic research alone to encourage it. 


BASIC FINDINGS IN PSYCHIATRY 


Senator Tuysr. There was a question I was going to ask, Doctor. 
You said that we have not made the actual basic findings in psychiatry 
in this land. Where were they made and by whom, Doctor? Who 
has made the greatest progress in psychiatry ¢ 

Dr. Apret. Sakel in insulin, Meduna in electroshock, Moniz in 
brain surgery, and Freud in psychoanalysis. 

Senator Ture. In other words, in electroshock, and so forth— 
who first conducted electroshock ? 

Dr. Aprpret. Meduna. 

Senator Ture. In what country? 

Dr. Arret. Austria-Hungary. Sakel in Vienna, Freud in Vienna, 
Moniz in Portugal. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I wanted the record to show. Here 
with all our vast brains, which have shown that they can produce and 
invent in industry, we have not channeled these brains into this great 
problem of mental disease. That is what I wanted you to answer. 


METHODS UTILIZED BY THE MARINE CORPS 


Senator Roperrson. I still want to stress the point that I tried to 
develop, which the Army grasped in World War II, to prevent what 
we call shellshock, for instance. The Marines carried it further than 
anybody else, and they stand up in combat better than any troops we 
have. The first thing they do is to go back to the original concept 
given Adam and Eve when they were driven out of the Garden of 
Eden, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” God intended 
people to work. 

I have spent my life in rural sections. I have never in my life seen 
a farmer who works 10 or 12 hours a day have to take a sleeping pill 
at night. We had to pass a law against sleeping pills because we had 
so many of these who say, “I am so tense; I can’t go to sleep; I have 
to have a little pill.” 

Then we have the one fellow who says to another, “Are you going to 
enlist?” And the other says, “No, I ain’t going to enlist. Loud 
noises always did make me nervous,’ 

The Marines put them under live ammunition before they go into 
battle, and they condition them. First they train them in boot train- 
ing, and they don’t need any sleeping pills. All they can do is to take 
it and welcome a chance to get a little rest and go to sleep. Then they 
put them under live ammunition. Senator Dirksen, you know how 
true that is. And when those men reach the ht ieddhins of battle they 
have got the physical stamina to take it. They have got the nerve ad- 
justment to take the hazards of the conflict. 

Now I have never had to call upon the services of a psychiatrist to 
sleep or anything else because when I get a little nervous here at this 
work if I can get up in the mountains and hunt and fish for a day or 


two I get all right. 
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Why can’t we get people off rubber tires a little bit and back out in 
the fields and in the woods to cure some of this trouble like nature in- 
tended them ¢ 

Dr. Arpex. I think that that opens up this whole problem of stress, 
and we need research on stress and how to condition people to stress. 
I think you are right, that we need research in that field. 

Another remark that is apropos of what you have said is that in the 
lice action in Korea, due to the discoveries that have been made, we 
iave gotten many more people back to fighting than we did in World 
War IL. | 

Senator Tiye. Senator Dirksen has a question. Otherwise we are 
ready for Dr. English. 


DATA ON MENTAL PATIENTS ABROAD 


Senator Dirksen, Doctor, these are rather interesting figures you 
have supplied in this rather rounded-out report, about mental health 
in the United States. I see, among other things, about 9 million peo- 
ple in the United States are suffering from some form of mental illness, 
and that there are estimated to be 2,400,000 subnormals, and then of 
course that is broken down. 

Have any figures been developed to show, on a per capita basis what 
the comparison would be, for instance, with the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Germany, France, England, and the number of people there 
suffering from mental illness or estimated to be subnormals ¢ 

Mr. Scuvarrer. May I answer that? Some attempts have been 
made, but the method of doing the research on the numbers is quite 
(different. Studies have never been made in those countries. We 
might find it is more or less. I do not think anyone really knows be- 
cause the method of obtaining information is just being developed, 
and each country has its own method of deciding who is mentally ill 
and who is not. 

Senator Dirxsen. Is there any data to show whether or not they 
have an aggravated situation as compared to ours? 

Mr. Scutairer. I only know from my own personal observations 
last year when I was in England, France, and Italy that they have 
very large numbers of people in the mental hospitals in those countries. 
I do not think there has been a study made of the actual numbers in 
comparison with America. I think the international mental health 
organization is doing such surveys now. 

enator Dirksen. But there are no figures? 

Mr. Scuuairer. Not that we could point to with any amount of 
accuracy. F 

Senator Dimxsen. What about Latin America? 

Mr. Scuuarrer. In any country. Studies have been going on in 
recent years by the international mental health organization for estab- 
lishing figures within the countries so they may exchange such in- 
formation. 

Senator Dmxsen. It would occur to me that reasonably accurate 
figures along that line would give some hint as to what finally develops 
in any culture or civilization that has the most depressive or stressing 
effect on people when it comes to determining causes. 

Mr. Scuiarrer. What I wanted to say in answer to Senator Robert- 
son before introducing Dr. English was only this: in spite of the very 
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small amounts of money that h: am been appropriated by the United 
States Government through the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Senator Robertson and all of you would be very proud, as we are, of 
the amount of research that has been done by men who are sacrificing, 
as Dr. Appel has pointed out, in just these areas. I am sure the 
National Institute of Mental Health could furnish information as to 
these research efforts that are being made throughout this country by 
men who are really devoted to this area and have made an attempt to 
do something about it. Our point is that we want to see that stepped 
up so we can really get some results more quickly instead of waiting 
for a great length of time to pass. 


SUPREME COURT SEGREGATION DECISION 


Senator Roserrson. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that we need 
more research and more experts in this field because last Monday the 
United States Supreme Court handed down a decision which they 
rested primarily on the grounds of psychology. In 23 States which 
had ratified the 14th amendment the debate shows that they definitely 
said it did not apply to segregation in the schools, and in other conven- 
tions it was not mentioned. All the State decisions of the lower courts 
save the decision of the Supreme Court had said that it did not involve 
segregation in the public schools. But the Court said that that was a 
psychological factor there that brought it under the provisions of the 
i4th amendment. 

Now if the Court is going to continue to rely on its interpretation of 
psychology in making law, I would be willing to vote this whole 


appropriation if I felt we could get a good psychologist on the 
Supreme Court. 

Senator Tuyr. I am afraid we are getting a little far afield from 
mental illness. 

Senator Hitz. Let me ask one question. I am sorry I did not hear 
your entire test mony, but I had to go to another committee meeting. 
We often have 3 or 4 at the same time. 


RELATION OF DIVORCE RATE TO PROBLEM 


Senator Dirksen referred to your figures here. There is one figure 
here that challenges me as much as anything else, and that is the fact 
that for every 4 marriages a year there is 1 divoree. I do not know 
of anything that is more indicative or more challenging than that 
factor, the bres iking down of your homes and the separation of your 

families and the effect on the next generation of children. 

Do you attribute a good many of these divorces to what we might 

call mental maladjustment ? 

Senator Ropertson. Dr. Kinsey has got the answer to that. He can 
solve that problem. 

Senator Hix. I do not know of any one expert, no matter who he 
may be, who has all the solutions for all problems. 

What is your comment, doctor ? 

Mr. Scuvatrer. I am not a doctor. I can only speak as a layman, 
Senator Hill. I would like to say this, and I am trying to make up 
time because I know we are running over: I think the divorce rate is 
an indication of some emotional maladjustment in people in the 
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ability to get along with each other, and I think a strong family life 
is important to the very warp and woof of our whole society. This is 
the basis of American culture and American life. And if this is 
happening then we ought to become aware of the fact that there is 
something Saidamentnly wrong, and we ought to get all the experts 
we can, Dr. English and Dr. Appel and everyone else in the field 
available, so we can find out something about it. If we do not we are 
going to get that much worse. 

Dr. Avret. May I say one more thing in reply to your questions. 
There is a hospital in England that is conducting research at the 
present time, and they are finding they are getting a lot more so-called 
unemployables back to work than people that were thought to be un- 
employable, and they are doing that with research methods. 


MENTAL CASES IN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Kricore. Let me ask a question. Do you have any table 
of figures that shows the number, shall we say, of mentally unbalanced 
people in private institutions as against the number in public insti- 
tutions? 

Mr. Scruarrer. Yes, sir. About 3 percent are in private institu- 
tions, and 97 or 98 percent are in public institutions. 

Senator Kircorr. The reason for that is that only about 2 percent 
can afford to get in there? 

Mr. Scuuatrer. That is true, and also the fact that it has been his- 
torically true that the States and the Government are taking care of 
it, and, in addition, there are not enough private institutions. There 
just are not enough to go around. 

Senator Kiicorr. But, on the other hand, does not that contribute 
also to the fact that—in other words, the man who finishes up as a 
specialist in mental disorders, if he expects to progress in life finan- 
cially he has got to get connected with a private institution. There 
are a few institutions like the New York Institute of Psychiatry which, 
I believe, is on the Columbia campus, where they take about a hundred 
selected cases, and they have an enormous staff and everything else, 
which is run really more as a college for psychiatrists than anything 
else. But most of them, the head of the institution is vastly underpaid, 
so that there is just a bare existence for the medical personnel in 
those institutions; isn’t that right, doctor ? 

Dr. Eneuisu. That is right. 

Senator Kircorr. And there is no incentive to anybody, financial 
incentive, shall we say, or hope of future independence in old age to 
get along in that kind of work. That is one of the things that is 
holding us back, because those public institutions are wonderful places 
for research, as is shown in the New York Institute of Psychiatry. 
They would be wonderful places if they could just get the States and 
the Federal Government to pay adequate salaries to attract the right 
kind of people who can do the work, 


Mr. Scuuarrer. It is a credit to these people. Eighty-five percent 


of those trained by Federal support have gone into public service. 
Senator Kiicore. I know it. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Rosertson. I would like to have a little detailed explana- 
tion of the construction item that the first witness presented as to just 
what it would be and the general nature of the construction program. 

Senator Ture. We will take the recommendations and put them in 
Lhe record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH 


1955 National 


nen 1955 Bureau 
1954 current of the Budget Mental Health 











Description budget Committee 
allowances —s 
proposal 
CRANTS 
Research projects $2, 587, 000 $2, 587, 000 1 $4, 750, 000 
2. Research fellowships 187, 000 187, 000 2 350, 000 
raining and teaching grants 4, 176, 000 3, 676, 000 47, 350, 000 
4. Construction of research facilities 0 0 48, 000, 000 
rants to States for case finding, diagnosis, and other 
preventive and control services 2, 325, 000 2, 325, 000 5 4, 000, 000 
DIRECT OPERATIONS 
l earch 3 : 1, 893, 575 2, 820, 000 6 3, 500, 000 
Other direct operations 
a) Review and approval of research and training 
grants 138, 000 123, 000 200, 000 
6) Training activities (demonstrations and in 
service training) 60, 000 50, 000 200, 000 
Technical assistance to States (consultative 
service, review and approval of State 
bu s, demonstration clinic) - . 417, 000 397, 000 7 850, 000 
d) Program direction and administration 276, 000 295, 000 350, 000 
Pic tas tetatieibuial ; cnn 12, 059, 575 12, 460, 000 29, 550, 000 


1 Research needs.—The figure of $4,750,000 is based on grant requests presently on hand 

the National Institute of Mental Health, plus the cost of the program for career 

vestigators. 

2 Research fellowship needs.—The requested amount of $350,000 would provide for ap 
proximately 100 fellowships for research training of outstanding persons interested in a 
research career, to help meet the urgent needs for trained research personnel. 

Traininy and teaching needs.—To provide for training and teaching grants to help meet 
the urgent needs for psychiatrists, clinical psychologists, psychiatric nurses, psychiatric 

| workers, ete.: (a) $1 million for undergraduate medical schools to extend grants 
to 75 medical schools instead of 40; (b) $6 million for teaching grants and stipends to 
continue the present graduate training program of teaching grants and traineeships (3°20 
nts to medical and other professional schools teaching in psychiatry, psychiatric nurs 
ing, psychiatric social work, and clinical psychology to provide teaching expenses and 
1,200 traineeships to these same institutions for students) ; (ec) $100,000 for short-term 
institutes for general practitioners, health workers, nurses, etc.; (d@) $250,000 for 
yehiatric aide training. 

According to minimum standards of the American Psychiatric Association on personnel 
needed for ‘continued treatment” of mental patients, the average State mental hospital is 
about: 66 percent understaffed in registered nurses ; 40 percent understaffed in physicians ; 
25 percent understaffed in hospital attendants; 75 percent understaffed in psychiatric 
ocial workers ; 76 percent understaffed in clinical psychologists. 

Construction needa Since the last time Congress acted, requests in the amount of 
$19,837,671 for the construction of mental illness research facilities have been received 
from 5b leading medical institutions throughout the United States 

Grants to States.—The sum of $4 million is requested to raise present “floor” for State 
grants from $19,200 to $30,000; to assist States to develop new facilities in areas not now 
covered by clinical services ; to assist States to meet demands for such services as psychiatric 
services to schools, etc., to prevent need of sending more patients to mental hospitals 
rhe States are presently matching Federal funds 50 cents on each Federal dollar 

6 Direct operations (intermural) research For laboratory research and field studies, 
$975,000; clinieal-research investigations, $660,000; visiting scientists, $100,000; techni 
cal services, $200,000; cost of patient care and other services, $1,565,000 

Technical assistance to States.—This figure includes $300,000 for mental health in 
industry-manpower problems. 










WHAT IS THE TAX LOSS TO THE FEDERAL GOVERN MENT DUE TO MENTAL LLLNESS? 


At least 1 million man-years are lost each year in productivity because of 
mental illness. This loss in man-years is equivalent to $3,428,000,000 lost in 
productivity in 1952 alone by the victims of mental illness.’ * 





See footnotes, p. 1392 
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As a result of this loss in earnings, the Federal Government lost in 1952 alone 
$418 million in income tax revenue which would have accrued to the Government 
on these earnings.’ ? 














WHAT 





IS THE MENTAL HEALTH SITUATION IN THE UNITED STATES TODAY 
DOES IT RELATE TO OUR NATIONAL DEFENSE? 


AND HOW 


I. How many people in the United States are suffering from some form of mental 
illness? 






1. About 9 million people in the United States are suffering from some form 
of mental illness. (1) 

(a) This means that more than 1 in every 17 persons is now suffering from 
some form of mental illness. 

2. Approximately 2,400,000 mentally subnormal individuals live in the United 
States today, including an age range from infancy through adulthood. Of this 
number about 10 percent are cared for in residential institutions, both public 
and private. The rest are living in their own communities with entirely inade 
quate resources for care and training. (1) 

3. Mental illness or other personality disturbances are usually significant 
factors in criminal behavior, delinquency, suicide, alcoholism, narcotics addic 
tion, and very often in cases of divorce. (11) 

(a) About 1,750,000 serious crimes are committed a year. (11) 

(b) About 50,000 people are addicted to narcotics. (11) 

(c) There are estimated to be 3,800,000 problem drinkers in the United States, 
950,000 of whom are people with severe chronic alcoholism. (11) 

(@) About 17,000 people commit suicide each year. (11) 

(e) For every 4 marriages a year there is 1 divorce. (11) 

(f) About 265,000 ¢ children between the ages of 7 and 17 are brought to juvenile 
courts each year—1.2 percent of approximately 22 million children in that age 
group. (11) 












































II. What was the military manpower loss during World War II from mental 
iliness? 


1. Rejection before induction: About 1,846,000, or 38 percent of the 5 million 
men rejected before induction, were rejected for neuropsychiatric disorders. (2) 

(a) About 12 percent, or 1 out of 8, of the 15 million men examined were 
rejected for neuropsychiatric reasons. (2) 

2. Discharge after induction: About 718,184, or 46 percent of the 1,541,020 
men discharged from the Army and Navy for medical disability after induction 
(including those discharged administratively for such reasons as psychopathic 
personality, mental deficiency, drug addiction, or homosexuality) were discharged 
for neuropsychiatric reasons, (2) (3) 

5. Thus, 40 percent of the total manpower loss to our Armed Forces through 
discharges and rejections on accourt of medical disability was due to neuro- 
psychiatric disorders. (2) (3) 


re How many Army divisions were lost due to mental illness in World War II? 


. The total manpower loss from mental illness (2,564,184) was: 
(a) Sufficient to man 177 Army infantry divisions (World War II Ellice 
strength, 14,477). (4) 
(6b) Larger than the total number of men the Army sent to the Pacific theater 
of operations during World War II (2,171,511). (4) 


IV. What has been the recent manpower loss to the Armed Forces because of 
mental illness? 


1. It is estimated that out of 556,238 men disqualified for medical reasons by 
the Armed Forces preinduction examination between July 1950 and September 
1953, 71,198, or 12.8 percent were rejected because of psychiatric disorders, and 
13,906, or 2.5 percent, were rejected because of neurological diseases. (5) 

(a) The lower rejection rate because of psychiatric disorders during this 
period in contrast to that of World War II is due to the fact that a younger age 














* America’s health: A Report to the Nation by the National Health Assembly, p. 185. 
Published by Harper & Bros., New York, 1949. 

2 National Income Number, Survey of Current Business, July 1953, p. 20; published by 
U. S. Department of Commerce. verage annual earning per full- time employee in in- 
dustry in 1952—$3,428. Income-tax loss estimate based on assumption that each earner 
would claim, on the average, two dependents, thus paying on a $3,428 annual income 
approximately $418 in Federal income taxes. 
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group was examined during the July 1950 to September 1953 period than during 
World War IL and the physical standards had been lowered 


V. What is the civilian economic loss due to mental illness and what does it mean 
in terms of military production? 

1. At least 1 million man-years are lost each year (6). 

». This loss in man-years is equivalent to $3,428 million lost in 1952 alone in 
earnings by the victims of mental illness, and $418 million in Federal income-tax 
revenue on these earnings in the same year (6) (7). ‘This income-tax loss to 
the Government would have purchased : 1,672 tanks at $250,000 each, or 697 Navy 
fighter aircraft, the F—86—B, at $600,000 each, or 167 air defense, missile launchers, 
including radar and directional control and range finders, at $24% million each, or 
139 B—47 medium bombers at $3 million each in ready-to-fly shape. 

VI. What is the need for psychiatric care in the United States? 

1. One out of every 10 persons will need psychiatric care at some time during 
his life (8). 

(a) This means that about 16 million persons now living in the United States 
will require psychiatric care at some time (8). 

2. One out of every 18 persons will spend some part of his life in a mental 
hospital (9). 

(a) This means that about 8,888,000 people now living in the United States 
will be hospitalized for mental illness at one time or another, unless new treat- 
ments and cures are found. 


VII. In what age groups do various types of mental disorders take their greatest 
toll? 


1. Very few cases of psychosis occur before the age of 15 (11). 
(a2) Of all new admissions a year to State mental hospitals (11): 
(a) Less than 1 percent are under 15 years of age. 
(b) About 16 percent are between 15 and 29. 
(c) About 45 percent are between 30 and 59. 
(d@) About 38 percent are 60 and older. 
2. In the age range 15-44 years, schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychoses 
predominate (1). 
3. During the next decade of life (40-50), the involutional psychoses and 
alcoholic psychoses attain considerable importance (1). 
4. In the sixties, psychoses with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psychoses 
assume prominence, and these mental diseases of the senium continue to rise 
until the end of the life span (1). 


VIII. Which mental illnesses affect the greatest number of people? 


1. About 21 percent of all new admissions to State mental hospitals each year 
are patients with schizophrenia (11). 

(a) Because of the relative youth of schizophrenic patients on admission to 
hospitals and their relatively low death rate, those schizophrenic patients who 
are not discharged tend to accumulate from year to year and to make up a great 
part of mental hospital populations. In New York State mental hospitals, they 
make up about 58 percent of the patient population (11). 

2. About 27 percent of all new admissions to State mental hospitals are pa- 
tients with senile psychosis and cerebral arteriosclerosis (11). 

(a) Patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis and senile psychosis, because of 
their high death rate, make up about 12 percent of the population of New York 
State mental hospitals (11). 

3. Other causes of first admissions to State mental hospitals include: (11) 
Manic-depressive psychosis, about 6 percent of all new admissions. 
Alcoholic patients without psychosis, about 6 percent of all new admis- 

sions. 

Alcoholic psychosis, about 5 percent of all new admissions, 

Involutional psychosis, about 5 percent of all new admissions. 

General paresis, about 4 percent of all new admissions. 

Psychoneurotic patients sick enough to require hospitalization, about 4 
percent of all new admissions. 

4. The remaining 21 percent include a variety of other disorders no one of 

which alone has a very high incidence (11). 
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IX. How many people need hospitalization for mental illness? 


1. Slightly more than 1 out of every 2 hospital beds in the United States is 
occupied by a mental patient (10). 

2. 704,056, or 54 percent, of the 1,309,377 patients comprising the average daily 
hospital census in 1952 were patients in all nervous and mental hospitals. (10) 

3. 312,252 new and returned patients were admitted to mental hospitals in 
1952 (10). Each year about 250,000 new patients are admitted to mental hos- 
pitals (11). 74 percent of all State mental hospitals are overcrowded (12). 

4. Prewar studies showed that at any time there are about 1 million persons 
sufficiently disabled by mental illness to warrant hospitalization (13), although 
only about 700,000 get it in any 1 year. 


X. How many people are in tar-supported mental hospitals? 


1. Of the 984,062 patients comprising the total average daily hospital census 
of tax-supported hospitals of all types in 1952, 688,119, or 70 percent, were 
patients in tax-supported mental hospitals (10). 

2. 97.7 percent of all mental patients are in public hospitals (State, county, 
city, Veterans’ Administration hospitals) (10). Only about 2.3 percent of mental 
patients are cared for in private hospitals (10). 


XI. What is the extent of minor mental illness? 


1, About 50 percent of general practitioners’ patients suffer from some form 
of mental illness (12). 

2. About 30 percent of hospitalized general medical and surgical cases are 
more or less neurotic (14). 


XII. What is the cost of mental illness in the United States today? 
1. It is estimated that mental illness costs approximately $2,542,000,000. 
This includes: 
(a) Cost of care and maintenance in State, county, city, and 
Veterans’ Administration hespitals (1)_.--_.-____-_____ $634, 893, 000 
(b) Other State and local mental health activities expendi- 
I acacia ites he aa ce tt a date 
(c) Veterans’ Administration pensions to veterans suffering from 
SUN TU ON ac een a i eS 3875, 000, 000 


29, 058, 000 


(d) Cost of construction of hospitals and facilities (1950) (15) 186, 000, 000 
(e) Cost of care and maintenance of mental defectives and 
epileptics (1)----__ = aileresteeiaetaaieiadiciesSitiaridienen Stine nibs Stata acigieii 106, 358, 294 
(f) Cost of public assistance to mentally ill and defective 
PR AS Pee ic ieei ec Gea bance tee dene 10, 560, 000 


(9g) Loss in earnings (7) __ ONE 2S i eee! _._-.. 1, 070, 399, 856 
(hk) Loss in Federal income tax revenue on above lost earn- 
ings (7) 







FRE sine tlecinadre watts wbieh dhe ite sled 2, 542, 269, 150 


XIII. What is the cost of care and maintenance of the mentally ill in State, 
county, and city mental hospitals and veterans’ administration hospitals? 


1. In 1922 the cost of maintaining patients in these hospitals was approxi- 
mately $635 million, as follows: (1) 


(@) State, county, and city mental hospitals_._._.......-. $488, 328, 000 

(vb) 1952 cost of care for 56,400 neuropsychiatric patients in 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals__._._.c.-........-..-.-_____ 146, 565, 000 
Petthsiadseciisd ss. 2a Sole, nip ny) foe Ons 634, 893, 000 


2. In addition to the above, expenditures for other State and local mental health 


activities directed toward taking care of the mentally ill in 1950 amounted to 
29,058,000. (1) 


XIV. How much does the Veterans’ Administration pay in pensions to veterans 
suffering from mental illness? 


1. The Veterans’ Administration pays over $375 million annually in pensions 
to veterans suffering from psychiatric and neurological diseases, (16), compared 
with only $77,202 spent for contractual research in mental health by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration in 1953 (17). 
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XV. What is the cost of construction ef new State and Federal hospitals and 
facilities? 
1. About $186 million was spent in 1950 (latest information available) for 
construction of facilities in public mental hospitals in the United States (15). 


YVI. How much is being spent by public institutions for care of mental defec- 
tives and epileptics? 

1. During 1950, the public institutions for mental defectives and epileptics 
spent about $106,358,294 for care and maintenance of their patients, including 
salaries and wages to employees (1). 

(a) Of the 134,123 resident patients in 1950 in institutions for mental defec- 
tives and epileptics, 113,185, or 84 percent, were mental defectives and 20,938 
were epileptics (1). 


YVII. What is the estimated cost of public assistance to mentally ill and de- 
fective persons? 

1. According to the Bureau of Public Assistance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, a 1951 study of aid to the permanently and totally disabled dis- 
closed that 11 percent of the cases were mentally ill and defective persons. 
Assuming the 1953 caseload of 173,000 is similar in composition, 19,030 persons 
with mental! illness or defect receive public assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment amounting to $880,000 per month (1), or $10,560,000 per year. 

XVIII. What is the loss of earnings of those people admitted to mental hospitals? 

1. If the 812,252 people who were admitted to mental hospitals in 1952 alone 
earned the 1952 average wage income of approximately $3,428 (7), their total 
earned income in 1 year alone would have amounted to a little more than a 
billion dollars ($1,070,399,856). 






VIX. What was the loss in additional income-tagr revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment due to mental illness? 

1. If these 312,252 people had been employed, the Government would have 
gained over $130 million in additional Federal income taxes in 1 year alone. 
(Computation based on estimate that these 312,252 people had on the average 2 
dependents and thus would have paid $418 in Federal income taxes on their 
average $3,428 per annum earned income (7), totaling over $130 million in 
Federal income taxes in 1 year.) 

YX. What is the total cost of mental illness per patient in the United States? 

1. The average length of stay of a mental health patient in a State mental 
hospital is 8 years (18). The average per capita cost in 1951 per patient in a 
State mental hospital was about $777 (25). 

a) Thus, the 704,056 patients comprising the average daily mental hospital 
census in 1952 will cost over the average length of their stay in a mental hospital 
(8 years) about $4,376,000,000, instead of being able to earn during the 8 years 
over $16 billion in wages and paying over $294 million in Federal income taxes 
on these earnings if their illness could have been prevented or cured before the 
need for hospitalization. (Computation based on figures given in previous two 
questions. ) 


YXJ. How many hospitals for mental disease are there in the United States? 

1. About 585 hospitals, with a capacity of 732,929 beds. The average daily 
hospital census of mental patients in 1952 was 704,056 (10). 

2. Some 40 percent of all beds available for mental patients are in obsolete, 
deteriorated, and sometimes condemned buildings (19). 

(a) There are 416,000 acceptable beds in United States mental hospitals (19). 

3. New space is needed for some 329,000 beds to relieve the overcrowding and 
to replace unacceptable accommodations (19). 

4. Of the 1,800 projects which have been approved under the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital-construction program, only 5 percent of the projects are mental hospitals 
(19). 

(a) Out of the $1% billion being spent for hospital construction under Hill- 
Burton to date, only $77 million is going into mental hospital projects (19). 

5. As a group, the mental hospitals had 48 percent of the bed capacity, but 
only 1.7 percent of total hospital admissions for all types of illness in 1952 in 
all registered hospitals. 

6. Mental hospitals had 54 percent of the total average daily census in 1952 
reported in all registered hospitals (10). 
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XXII. How many clinics for mental disease are there in the United States? 
1, In 1952, clinic services were available 
States (1). 


(a) Four hundred and eighty-four of these clinics were open 5 days per week; 
the others were part-time clinics. 


in 1,154 locations in the United 


2. The total services available were equivalent to 760 full-time clinics, which 
represents a deficit of over 50 percent. 


(a) Hight hundred and forty additional full-time clinics are necessary to pro- 
vide adequate services (1). 

3. About 200,000 people, children included, are seen a year in psychiatric 
clinies (11). 
XXII. How much is the United States Public Health Service spending for 


establishment of mental health clinics and services through the National 
Vental Health Institute? 


1. Two million three hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars has been al- 
lotted for grants-in-aid to States for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1953 (20). 
(a) These funds are to be matched by State funds at the rate of 50 cents for 

each Federal dollar (21). 

XXIV. How much is being spent for research on mental health by the States 
and by the major Federal and national voluntary agencies interested in 
mental health? 

1. Approximately $8,871,927 is spent, divided approximately as follows: 

(a) Federal funds: 


(i) National Institute of Mental Health, 
U. S. Public Health Service: 


Intramural research __________ $1, 949, 000 
Research projects (grants-in- 
SE acon ee 2, 578, 000 


Research fellowships._________ 187, 000 $4, 723, 000 (20) 
(ii) Veterans’ Administration (fiscal 
year 1953) contractual research 

program ____ 


Biehe SCN SSS eee aes 77, 202 (17) 


Total Federal funds bet Z : 4, 800, 202 
(v¥) National voluntary agency : 


(i) National Association for Mental Health, 1952___ 
(ec) Funds of 48 States, 1952 approximately____ 


. 71, 725 (22 
ee _. 4,000, 000 (23) 
I ai iiincncrnainic Bee ae . 8, 871, 927 
On the basis of 704,056 (10 patients in mental and nervous hospitals in 
1952, this would indicate that the amount spent for research per individual hos- 
ptal case, employing Federal, State, and national voluntary agency funds, is only 
approximately $12.60. 
8. In contrast, the Nation spent $9,570 million for alcoholic beverages alone 
in 1952 (24), an average of $61.74 annually for each man, woman and child. 


4. In 1952, 12 States had no research program of any kind in their State 
mental hospitals (23). 





9 
“. 


XXV. What percentage of the States’ mental health budgets is being devoted to 
research in this area? 

1. While in many of the larger states, one-third of the States’ budgets are 
being spent in caring for the mentally ill, it is estimated that somewhat less 
than 1 percent of mental health funds is being devoted to research in mental! 
iliness (28). 

2. The average percentage of the States’ total mental health budget which 


the State mental health officials feel should be devoted to research is 4 percent — 
some even suggest 7 percent (23). 


XXVI. Do the 704,056 patients in mental hospitals reccive adcquate care? 
1. No. In 1951, the median cost per resident patient in public mental hospitals 


in the United States was only $777.59 per year (25), or $2.13 per day. In the 


same year, the District of Columbia was high with $1,591.86; Tennessee was 
low with $376 (25). 
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(a) These figures compare with the 1944 standards (latest available) of the 
\meriean Psychiatric Association of $1,825 per patient per year, or $5 per day; 
and $912.50 per year, or $2.50 per day, per patient for chronic cases (26) 

(b) In contrast, the daily per capita expenditure for maintenance of patients 
was $6.91 in veterans’ psychiatric hospitals and $9.50 to $11.50 in private psychi- 
atric hospitals (11). 

(c) In 1952, the average expenses per patient-day in general and special short 
term, nonprofit hospitals in the United States, where research and surgery have 

rought new treatments and cures for patients, were $19.55 (27). This con 
rasts with $2.18 per day median cost per resident patient in public mental! 
hospitals in 1951 (25). 

(a) The average stay of a patient in a nongovernmental general hospital 
is approximately 8 days (36), compared with the average length of sta) 
of a patient in a mental institution of 8 years. 

VYVII. What are the standards for care of mental patients? 

1. The latest approved American Psychiatric Association standards (1951) for 
care are (28): 

(a) For clinical psychologists: Admission and intensive treatment service, 1 
clinical psychologist to each 100 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 500 
yatients 

(0b) For physicians: Admission and intensive treatment service, 1 physician 

» each 30 patients: continued treatment service, 1 to 150 patients; geriatric 
service, 1 to 150 patients. 

(c) For registered nurses: Admission and intensive treatment service, 1 regis 
tered nurse to each 5 patients; continued treatment service, 1 to 40 patients; 
geriatric service, 1 to 20 patients. 

(d@) For registered occupational therapists: Admission and intensive treatment 
service, 1 registered occupational therapist to each 100 patients ; continued treat 
ment service, 1 to 500 patients ; geriatric service, 1 to 250 patients. 

(e) For attendants: Admission and intensive treatment service, 1 attendant 
to each 4 patients ; continued treatment service, 1 to 6 patients ; geriatric service, 
1 to 4 patients. (“Attendants” means practical nurses, barbers, beautici:ns, 
domestics, orderlies, janitors, and mess attendants.) 


XXVIII, What are the actual conditions of care in mental hospitals compared 
with approved standards? 
1. The actual average ratio in State mental hospitals in 1951 was 1 physician 
to each 228 patients (23) and 1 graduate nurse to each 104 patients (23). 


YXIX. What are the chances cf recovery for people who become mentally ill? 

1. Only about 40 percent of the patients admitted to State mental hospitals are 
discharged within a 5-year period (11). 

(a) Of the patients who are discharged, about 90 percent are regarded as 
improved or recovered (11). 

2. The most probable duration of hospitalization for those who are eventually 
discharged as improved or recovered is 6 months or less. The likelihood of dis- 
charge with favorable outcome decreases sharply after 2 years, and reaches a 
very low point by the end of 5 years (11). 

5. The 40 percent discharge rate does not apply equally to all mental illnesses 
(11). 

(a) A 5-year study of patients in New York State mental hospitals showed 
that in the case of schizophrenia, about 62 percent of the patients with this 
disorder were discharged within a 5-year period (11). 

(b) In contrast, the same study showed that in the case of cerebral arter- 
iosclerosis, only 18 percent of the patients with this disorder were discharged 
within the 5-year period. About 70 percent of the group died (11). 

4. In the average State mental hospital, about 15 percent of the patients have 
been there less than a year; about 25 percent have been there between 1 and 5 
years; about 60 percent have been there from 5 to 45 years or longer (11). 


XXX. How many doctors and other medical personnel specialize in the care of 
mental patients? 


1. In 1953, there were 7,608 psychiatrists in the United States who were mem- 
bers of the American Psychiatric Association. Of these, about 2,100 are ad- 
ministrators, superintendents, and commissioners (some of these undoubtedly 
practice part time) (29). 
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2. Only 4,348 nsychiatrists hold diplomas from the American Board of Psychia- 
try and Neurology, though some of these are not members of the American 
Psychiatrie Association (30). 

3. The current need for psychiatrists is estimated between 10,000 and 20,000 
more psychiatrists (23). 

4. There are approximately 12,003 graduate nurses specializing in nervous and 
mental diseases in the United States (10) ; 3,096 practical nurses, 2,498 nurses’ 
aides, and 84,750 attendants (10); and 1,963 registered psychiatric social 
workers (31). 

(a) Of the 1,079 accredited nursing schools in this country, only 23 are located 
in mental hospitals (10). Two States have no training facilities in psychiatric 
nursing (32). 

5. There are approximately 1,200 trained clinical psychologists and at least 
10,000 more needed (33). 

6. The total national need for psychiatric social workers for State psychiatric 
hospitals alone is estimated between 3,000 and 6,000 (23). 

7. According to minimum standards of the American Psychiatric Association 
on personnel needed for continued treatment of mental patients, the average 
State mental hospital is about: (11) 

66 percent understaffed in registered nurses. 

40 percent understaffed in physicians. 

28 percent understaffed in hospital attendants. 

75 percent understaffed in psychiatric social workers. 
76 percent understaffed in clinical psychologists. 


XXXI. What are some of the urgent needs in the mental health field? 


1. More funds for research from Federal and State governments and volun- 
tary agencies to discover cures and better methods of care and treatment. 
Additional expenditures in this field will produce the means for reducing the 
number of people developing serious mental disorders causing prolonged hos- 
pitalization and costly treatment. 

(a) Patients in mental hospitals in the South with pellagra are practically 
eliminated as a result of the discovery that niacin cures pellagra (34). 

(b) The number of patients with paresis due to syphilis has been sharply 
cut due to the medical-research discovery of penicillin as treatment and cure for 
syphilis (34). Between 1946 and 1951, first admissions to New York civil State 
hospitals because of general paresis declined 50 percent (34). 

(c) Electric shock therapy has helped many people suffering from certain 
types of schizophrenia and involutional melancholia. 

(7d) Cretinism, which is a type of dwarfism and imbecility developing during 
fetal life or early infancy as a result of lack of thyroid, can now be successfully 
treated with thyroid if recognized early enough (37). 

(e) Neurological research has produced the electroencephalograph and demon- 
stated the essential nature of epilepsy as a disorder of the energy and economy 
of brain cells, which is controllable by chemical means, such as the drugs 
triodione and artane. The result is that 80 percent of all epileptics can now 
lead normal lives (38). 

More extensive research would find better methods of treatment and cures 
to get people out of mental hospitals 

2. Training of additional psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, nurses to 
take more efficient care of the increasing numbers of mentally ill. 

3. Construction of additional facilities to relieve overcrowding conditions. 

4. More funds are needed for the construction of research facilities, 

(a) The National Institute of Mental Health of the United States Public 
Health Service has requests on hand totaling $22,253,128 from 49 institutions 
throughout the country to increase their laboratory facilities for research in 
mental illness, which the Institute is unable to fill since no funds were appro- 
priated in fiscal 1954 for this purpose (39) 

5. Development of outpatient services is a striking advance and greatly to 
be encouraged. The techniques of treating patients in outpatient clinics have 
so advanced that it is probably safe to say that as many as one-third of the 
patients who are now treated successfully in the clinies would several years 
ago have been regarded as suitable only for hospital treatment. Treatment in 
an outpatient clinic is obviously less costly than hospitalization and provides 
the great therapeutic advantage of allowing the healing process to take place 
in the same environment in which the illness originated, avoiding the violent 
transition from community to hospital to community again (35). 
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PROPOSED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. And we will also include in the record your com- 
plete statement, Dr. Appel. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH, 
UNrIrep Stares Pusiic HEALTH SeRVICE, Fiscat YEAR 1954-55 


NEW WEAPONS PRODUCED BY RESEARCH TO COMBAT MENTAL ILLNESS 


(By Kenneth E. Appel, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa., president, American Psychiatric 
Association, director, Clinic for Functional Diseases, University of Pennsy]- 
vania ) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, the need and value of 
research against mental disorders has been established by years of testimony 
before you. I will concentrate today on new treatments and other research 
advances made during the past year. 

Improvements in clectroshock therapy 

We are constantly striving to make electric shock therapy more effective, and 
to extend it to more patients. 

Certain drugs have been developed for use along with shock therapy in patients 
with weak hearts, brittle bones, or other complications, which in the past had 
ruled out this valuable treatment. 

Coramine combined with electroshock was tested by Sol Levy, M. D., clinical 
director, Eastern State Hospital, Medical Lake, Wash., on 50 aged patients, 25 
of whom could not have received the shock treatment without coramine. Results 
were so favorable that the average hospital stay was reduced to 3 weeks, as 
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igainst 8 months for untreated aged patients. When checked 12 months after 
discharge, none of the discharged patients had returned to the hospital. The 
iospital cost prevented amounted to roughly $50,000. After 2 years of further 
uccess with it, this treatment is used regularly in the Eestern State Hospital. 

Any therapy which can discharge aged patients sooner, is extremely valuable 

» us, as the aged make up a third of the admissions to the mental hospitals. 
further research on drugs combined with electroshock should produce even 
better results. 

Several research projects have been studying from differing angles, precisely 
how electroshock works in the body. They have found out certain types of 
conditions which respond to electroshock, others which do not. 

This kind of research should be pushed by governmental officials, as it may 
pay large dividends quickly. It is costly to neglect it. Such research may well 
enable us to increase the proportion of patients treated early in outpatient clinics 
it about one-fourth the cost of hospitalization. Many of these patients now 
emain in hospitals for 20 or 30 years at a cost ranging up to $50,000 each. 

If dependable control treatments can be developed to help these patients lead 
rroductive, happier lives in the community, the cost of the research would be 
almost nothing compared to the money saved for the Government, and the 
relative happiness of many human beings. 


Cortisone and thuroid 


In a study of a group of 27 schizophrenics, one-half to two-thirds responded 
well to cortisone therapy; this in contrast to results by another group of investi- 
gators 2 years ago, and indicates need for followup. 

In another large series of psychiatric cases studied, the thyroid gland was 
not functioning properly, and several were cured by thyroid treatment alone. 
\ third group of workers, on the basis of study of a large group of patients, 
have found thyroid may be both ameliorative and curative in chronic or acute 
psychoses not otherwise responsive to treatment. 

Viacin therapy 

Niacin, the vitamin which prevents and cures pellagra, a disease which for- 
merly filled thousands of mental hospital beds, may be of definite value in 
psychoses of the aged. 

In a recent careful study, 54 aged mental hospital patients were given niacin 
therapy; 12 patients, or about 20 percent, improved markedly enough to be dis- 
charged from hospital. Improvement was greater for those under 65 than for 
those over 65. The outlook is best for those with recent onset of the disease, 
ind is also better for those with illness due to hardening of the arteries of the 
brain, rather than to other psychoses. 

Vew convulsive treatment with flickering light 

During the year a new type of shock treatment was opened up for further 
study which may well take its place in the psychiatrist’s battery of weapons. 

The shock is triggered by a series of intermittent flashes of light directed 
into the eye of the patient, following administration of a drug, azozol. 

The investigators recommend it as ideal for use with aged patients, as the 
convulsions are mild The procedure is still in an experimental stage, but may 
lead to a safer and more effective shock therapy. 


ectric stimulus deep in brain 

At Tulane University, May Clinic, Western Reserve University, and other 
centers, researchers are implanting tiny wires deep into various parts of the 
brain to introduce a gentle electric stimulus. 

The results look very promising. Some patients improve markedly, and some 
brighten up, become more normal and responsive after a deep center of their 
brain is stimulated a little. This makes us hope that further study will lead 
to new forms of electroshock treatment, much milder, yet more effective. Along 
With this, a closer understanding of the chemical action of the electric current 
may well develop drugs which will be even more effective than electroshock is 
t day. 

Vild electrical stimulation 

Pucouraging results have been noticed by some psychiatrists using mild elec- 
trical stimulation applied to the surface of the head, which does not produce a 
convulsion as in shock treatment. 
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One group of investigators found the treatment of definite benefit in four types 
of patients including certain schizophrenics, and is especially adaptable to 
outpatient clinics. 

It may develop that this new treatment will be of wide value in helping poten- 
tial hospital patients avoid a complete breakdown, as well as in preventing 
relapses. 

But this will require much more research and followup evaluation. Just how 
the current affects the brain is not known, and this must be the subject of 
fundamental research, which obviously in this instance has great promise. 


Comment on newly developed therapies 


If any patient can be discharged from a hospital and resume normal activities, 
perhaps continuing with low-cost outpatient clinic treatment, both the taxpayer 
and the patient have made a gain. 

Therefore, these new therapies point to the value of further research to im- 
prove them, as well as basic research to discover the underlying mechanisms. 
This is the research which will lead to out-and-out cures for mental disorders. 
Heredity 

Evidence mounting during the past year has confirmed the opinion of most 
scientists that heredity plays a definite part in mental disorder. 

In the study of identical twins who had schizophrenic parents, each twin 
developed the same type of disorder much more often than nonidentical twins 
from two eggs. This tendency was recorded even when the identical twins were 
reared separately and had no contact with each other from birth. This study by 
Dr. Franz Kallmann in New York City is partly financed by a Public Health 
Service grant. 

Many questions are opened up by this and other studies of heredity. World- 
wide interest in human genetics is growing. Pope Pius XII made a plea for 
systematic further investigation of heredity in health and disease at the in- 
auguration of the new Gregor Mendel Institute for twin research at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. 

Psychosurgery 


During the past year nine new and more refined operations on the brain have 
been developed or improved in the field of psychosurgery. These operations are 
as effective as the earlier prefrontal lobotomy, and less damaging to the per- 
sonality, so that they are beginning to supersede it. 

For example, a recent review of 2,000 operations showed that one of the newer 
operations reduces certain undesirable followup effects by 95 percent, as com- 
pared with earlier operation. 

In another general survey the author stated that psychosurgery “seems to 
promise return to the community of a greater number of patients with chronic 
mental disease who have been hospitalized for more than 2 years, than does any 
other form of treatment.” 

As an instance of this, another followup study has just been published of a 
group of hospitalized schizophrenics who were treated with psychosurgery and 
discharged from the hospital; 40 percent of them were still in the community 
after periods ranging from 5 to 10 years. 

This is a remarkable record when it is considered that without this treat- 
ment nearly 100 percent would remain in hospital for the remainder of their 
lives. 

Psychsurgery has ordinarily been considered only as a drastic last resort for 
only end-of-the-road patients, but some surgeons experienced with it are now 
beginning to think of it as a turning point in therapy. Once the anxiety and 
obsessions of the patient are reduced to manageable proportions by psycho- 
surgery, the patients become accessible to other kinds of therapy which did 
not help before. 

Preventive psychosurgery is being used as a control in manic-depressive 
psychosis. At a mental hospital in Canada, six manic-depressive patients, with 
combined total hospitalization of 290 months were treated with psychosurgery. 
Five years later they were found to have spent a total of only 17 months in 
hospital during that time, and not one suffered an attack. 

Looking forward to the future, the psychiatrist stated : 

“Prophylactic electroshock and prophylactic (psychosurgery) are effective, but 
they are crude and violent methods of treatment. Continued research in this 
field should ultimately bring rich results. * * * New drugs may be developed 
which may ultimately become our best treatment aids.” 
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Alcoholism 

In projects conducted over the last year or two research workers have found 
evidence that alcoholism springs from the following sources, or a combination 
of them: 

Glandular imbalance 

Disturbance in body-building processes 

Heredity 

Psychological makeup. 

Effective therapies for many patients have been developed, but full knowledge 
of alcoholism through further research is needed to provide a full range of treat- 
ments applicable to all patients. 

For instance, certain drugs and hormones, such as antibuse, apomorphine, ACH 
and ACTH get alcoholics on their feet and off the alcohol, but then psychotherapy 
is needed to increase the number of patients making a permanent social 
adjustment. 

A group of research workers are on the trace of a chemical test which would 
identify potential alcoholics and forewarn them. 

They have also found a combination of vitamins which diminish the craving 
for alcohol, and make possible moderate drinking for some alcoholics. 

Preliminary findings of a long-term study at Harvard Medical School to con- 
form the results, are favorable. 

New hope for the aged mentally ill 

National Mental Health Institute scientists have developed new techniques, 
which for the first time make it possible to measure the amount of blood which 
flows through the living thinking brain, and to measure the amount of oxygen 
and other chemicals utilized by this blood. 

Using these new techniques fundamental studies are now possible showing 
how the condition of the blood helps bring about mental disorders. Two years 
ago this could not have been done. 

For instance, it has now been established that the aged mentally ill suffer 
from a diminished blood-flow and lack of oxygen to the brain. This is an 
important step toward understanding the causes of these ailments; yet many 
more projects are needed to put these new techniques to work, to unravel other 
unknown parts of the mental puzzle. 

Another series of studies has duplicated in the laboratory a blood-clearing 
factor which, acting with other chemicals, normally avoids hardening of the 
arteries, including those of the brain. Discovery of this blood-chemical system 
by the National Institute doctors furnishes the first real insight into the true 
nature of hardening of the arteries, which accounts for over 50,000 admissions 
to the mental hospitals every year. But much more study is needed to develop 
a practical treatment. 

A recent controlled study of 40 patients with hardening of the arteries, treated 
with a specially developed low-fat, low-cholestorol diet, arrested the disease 
process and returned to normal activities a number of disabled patients. This 
alse needs followup with more projects. 


BEYOND THE HOSPITAL—DISCOVERY OF NEW-TYPE EARLY TREATMENT AND 
REHABILITATION CENTERS 


The discovery of new curative methods lead to new treatment centers, to 
apply the treatments before mental breakdown, when they will do the most good. 

Mental hospitals as we know them are, by and large, adapted to treat patients 
who have already broken down. But we need new, better treatment centers, and 
research is delivering them to us. 

The National Mental Health Institute is sparking an ever-growing interest 
in the development of these new-type preventive community centers. Governor 
Stratton, of Illinois, has allotted $100,000 for this purpose in Peoria. Governor 
Dewey, of New York, in his budget message this year advocated a network of 
local preventive treatment centers, with State aid, to keep people out of the 
State mental hospitals. Oklahoma used the new treatment centers successfully 
to reduce its hospital population for the first time last year. 

Throughout the country there are springing up outpatient clinics, day hospi- 
tals, night hospitals, halfway houses, rehabilitation centers, foster-home place- 
ment programs, special units for the aged and other mental patients in general 
hospitals. Research is producing these new, more efficient weapons for giving 
better treatment to the patient at less cost to the citizen than custodial hospitals 
would cost 
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Senator Torr. Dr. English? 
Mr. Scutatrer. May I first tell about Dr. English. 

He is a member of our committee, and professor and head of the 
department of psychiatry of the Temple University School of Medi- 
cine and Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. He is a director of the Philadel- 
phia Psychoanalytic Institute, and a consultant in neuropsychiatry 
for the Veterans’ Administration. 

Senator Tiiyr. Dr. English ? 


STATEMENT OF DR. 0. SPURGEON ENGLISH, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL MENTAL HEALTH COMMITTEE, 
AND PROFESSOR AND HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF PSYCHIATRY, 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND HOSPITAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Enevisn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am going to speak 
to the point of the training and teaching of personnel, and I would 
like to file my statement and just make 1 or 2 remarks, because T 
know the time is short. 

Senator Tyr. The report will be filed. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 





STATEMENT ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH, 
Unrrep States Purtic HEALTH Service, FrisCar Year 1954-55 











RECENT ACHIEVEMENTS IN TREATMENT BY TRAINED PSYCHIATRIC PERSON NEL 








By ©. Spurgeon 







English, M. D., Philadelphia, Pa., member, National Mental 
Health Committee, professor and head of department of psychiatry, Temple 
University School of Medicine and Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.: director, Phil- 
adelphia Psychoanalytic Institute; consultant in neuropsychiatry, Veterans’ 
Administration 









Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, for the last 5 years we 
have given statistics on the need for trained personnel, and I think you are 
quite familiar with the extent of the problem. 


Early treatment of potential hospital patients 





Fortunately we live in a time of remarkable achievement and great expecta- 
tion for further advance in the centuries-old search for answers to the riddle 


of mental disorder. Psychiatry has recently made rapid strides toward effective 
treatments. 







These new treatments have been developed by the medical schools and their 
teaching hospita's, but they are far ahead of the regular public mental hos- 
pitals, which are not able to draw in the best personnel.. The only solution for 
the mental hospitals is to transform them as quickly as possible into treatinent- 
training-research centers, in close cooperation-with the medical schools. This 


can hardly be done without an expanded program of teaching grants to the 
medical schools, 










Small-scale results are now coming from the Federal training grants activities, 
inadequate though they are to the size of the task. 

Let me tell about some of the work done by these psychiatrists in training. 

Louisiana State University and Tulane University medical schools give in- 
tensive treatment to psychiatric bed patients at their teaching facility, Charity 
Hospital in New Orleans. With 1 doctor to about 9 patients, they send over 
90 percent back home within a year, as against about 50 percent by the State 
inental hospitals, which have 1 doctor to 350 patients. 

This advanced treatment also cuts the average time in hospital, and the 
number of beds required, to about one-fourth as compared with the same number 
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| patients in the State mental hospitals. This means that patient turnover is 
our times as fast in the medical school hospitals, as it is in the regular mental 
ospitals. (See appendix I.) 

In addition to the bed patients, outpatient treatment at Charity Hospital 
eeps several hundred potential mental hospital patients out of the State hospi 
als altogether. They never even see a hospital bed. 

All this comes from having adequate trained personne! (See appendix TV.) 

Robert Hyde, M. D., and Sanbourne Bockoven, M. D., in a cost study of 
reatment results over the. past 5 yeaers at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a 
State-supported training and research facility of Harvard Medical School, state 

at intensive treatment to inpatients sends more patients back to the com 
unity than the traditional State mental hospital, costs three-fourths as much 

er the patient's life span, and because of increased patient turnover, requires 
nly one-seventh the number of hospital beds for the same number of patients. 

See reference (1) and appendix ITI.) 

Drs. Hyde, Bockoven, and Harry Solomon, M. D., director of Boston Psycho- 
ithic Hospital also report that in 1951 the Boston Psychopathic Hospital out- 
patient clinic kept 175 patients out of the State mental hospital altogether 
through clinic treatment, at about one-fourth the cost of hospital care during the 
first year only. (See reference (2) and appendix III.) 

It is the conviction of Drs. Hyde and Solomon, based on their 5 years pilot 
experience at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, that about 35 percent of the current 
admissions to mental hospitals are of the type which could successfully be treated 

n outpatient clinics and kept out of State hospitals altogether, and that the 
hospital stay of another 35 percent could be materially shortened. (See appendix 
IV for details.) 

William C. Menninger, M. D., of the Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kans 
states as follows: 

“We must improve our State hospitals. * * * We discharge about 50 percent 
of admissions, a third of whom must be readmitted. 

“If we trained personnel to give early effective treatment, it is possible that 
80 to 85 percent of these admissions could be returned to community life a 
productive citizens vo 

“We might need no further hospital buildings if we could develop community 
clinics for early treatment and really provide adequate treatment in ou! 
hospitals * * *, 

“But the pressing need is personnel.” (Appendix IV, p. 1.) 

Outpatient rehabilitation service can prevent relapses of many discharged 
mental hospital patients, thus reducing the number of readmissions, and saving 
the cost of the hospitalization. 

For instance, in Maryland several hundred discharged patients every year are 
kept from relapsing and returning to the hospitals, at about one-half of what 
the hospitalization would cost, through a boarding-out or family care program, 
The average cost per patient on family care in 1950 was $294.26, and in hospital 
$609.39 (5). Family care programs are also preventing hospitalization in Cali- 
fornia, New York and several other States. 

Another kind of followup treatment, vocational rehabilitation, can both keep 
people out of mental hospitals and also take them off the welfare rolls. 

At the LSU psychiatric outpatient unit in Charity Hospital, New Orleans, 
under the guidance of Dr. Ian Stevenson, a psychiatrist, and Mrs. Thais Morris 
Fisher, a psychiatric social worker, both of them faculty members at the LSU 
Medical School, 25 psychiatric patients on relief, specially selected because they 
were judged “hopelessly unemployable,” were given short-term rehabilitation 
treatment of a new type. Twenty out of the 25 were put back on their feet 
and taken off relief. These 20 patients had cost the State of Louisiana an esti 
mated $10,000 a year in welfare payments alone. (See appendix V.) 

Many of them had already been kept out of mental hospitals through outpa- 
tient treatment at the LSU psychiatrie unit in Charity Hospital. 

The above are examples of how modern scientific rehabilitation can save tax 
money by salvaging discharged or potential mental hospital patients. A complete 
rehabilitation program would usually include: 

1. Psychiatric treatment when required, 

2. Vocational rehabilitation, finding jobs for patients, and 

8. Boarding-out or family care for those who need it. 

But in no State have all three elements ever been combined in a total rehabili 
tation program and fully exploited statewide, to the gain of the taxpayer. The 
State which does this will undoubtedly reap a rich harvest in tax dollars saved 
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It must be remembered that the personnel would have to be specially trained 
for this purpose by the universities. 

The new treatments and methods referred to, are the result of recent research 
and development conducted by the medical schools. 

The Oklahoma State Department of Mental Health, in cooperation with the 
medical school, has just begun an intensive treatment and training program, 
both in the hospitals and the communities, and the hospital population for 
1953 has already been reduced for the first time in the history of the State. 

To sum it up, if we train personnel and build up a network of early treatment 
centers in the community, as a “defense-in-depth” for the chronic wards of the 
mental hospitals, the patient population can gradually but surely be reduced. 


Treatment of nonhospital patients 


In addition these same early treatment facilities can give much-needed 
therapy to those who are mentally ill, but not in danger of hospitalization, that 
is, juvenile delinquents, drug addicts, sex deviants, maladjusted schoolchildren, 
parents facing divorce and family breakup, aged patients, and many others. 

Thus the same trained personnel and the same type of early treatment centers 
would serve all types of the mentally ill, whether they are hospital or nonhos- 
pital patients. 

Since I have been specifically assigned the discussion of the training and 
clinical programs of the National Institute of Mental Health, I would like to 
point out the serious deficiencies in the projected 1955 budget. 

In the line item for training and teaching grants there is a large cut of 
$500,000 below the current fiscal 1954 level. This is somewhat puzzling in view 
of the frequently demonstrated shortages of psychiatrists and allied psychiatric 
personnel in our mental hospitals, clinics, medical teaching programs, schools, 
courts, and other agencies. With a nationwide shortage of 15,000 psychiatrists, 
we should be expanding our training programs rather than contracting them. 
The 1953 report of the Council of State Governments “training and research in 
State mental health programs” points out that we are training only 450 psychia- 
trists annually; we should be training at least three times that number each 
year. 

Until we are able to supply a suflicient number of phychiatrists to meet the 
enormous present day demands, we must depend upon the general medical 
practitioner to help in the treatment of patients with emotional troubles. Cur- 
rently 42 medical schools receive grants from the National Institute of Mental 
Health to promote the teaching of psychiatry at the undergraduate level. We 
should extend these teaching grants to all of the 80 medical schools in the 
United States. Instead, the 1955 budget cuts back the level of the existing pro- 
gram. The National Mental Health Committee, in proposing that last year’s 
training and teaching line item of $4,176,000 be raised to $7,350,000 in the 1955 
budget, suggests that $1 million go to the undergraduate medical schools so 
that all 80 medical schools may be aided; that $6 million be provided for teach- 
ing grants and stipends to multiply the number of psychiatrists and allied 
personnel being trained, and that the remaining $350,000 be used to hold insti- 
tutes for general practitioners and allied workers and to improve the training 
of psychiatric aides. 

There is a fundamental issue at stake here. If you increase the amount of 
research knowledge in the field of mental health you must, of necessity, increase 
the number of psychiatric practitioners who can bring this knowledge to the 
aid of emotionally sick people. Research in psychiatry is undoubtedly a more 
arresting and interesting item for discussion, but I assure you, as one who has 
taught in a medical school for many years, that this knowledge is worthless 
unless it is applied actively and quantitatively. 

The item for clinics and community services deserves even more careful con- 
sideration. In 1950 the National Institute of Mental Health was allotted 
$3,550,000 for these services. Since that time there has been a yearly reduction 
in that item with the result that the 1955 budget provides only $2,325,000, the 
same as last year’s. 

In many respects, the community services program of the NIMH has been its 
most successful operation. Over the past 6 years it has made possible the estab- 
lishment of 200 new clinics and provision for additional services by another 
200 clinics. It has been a tremendous catalyst in attracting large State and local 
funds for clinics and other community mental health functions. You well know 
this inspiring story. In fiscal 1948, State and local contributions aggregated 
only $2,500,000; last year the same State and local contributions amounted to 
$11,500,000, approximately 4 times the Federal contribution. 
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What is the justification for cutting the funds available to this program? Is 
the problem growing smaller, easier to handle? Let’s look at the facts, Testi- 
mony presented at a health inquiry conducted by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee (Wolverton) last fall indicated a national need for 
840 additional full-time clinics. I dare say there is hardly a clinic in any part of 
this country which does not have a long waiting list. Even in New York City, 
where there are more clinics per person than anywhere else, a sick person has to 
wait 6 months to a year before receiving his first appointment. This is a very 
dangerous situation—thousands of upset, emotionally troubled people are capable 
of all sorts of antisocial activities during such a trying period. 

Just a few months ago the Child Welfare League of America published the 
first nationwide study of treatment centers for disturbed children. The report, 
citing studies placing the number of children from homes broken by death, 
divorcee, or desertion at 6 million; and the number born out of wedlock annually 
at 150,000, pointed out that 80 percent of American communities fail to provide 
adequate facilities for emotionally disturbed children. According to the report, 
°5 States have no child guidance centers and there are only 30 resident treat- 
ment centers in the country which are altogether capable of treating only 1,500 
children per year. These centers have 10 times as many applicants as they are 
able to handle each year. 

Even more arresting are the figures from a just-completed 3-year research 
project conducted under the auspices of the Columbia University department 
of psychiatry. It reported that 10 percent of public-school children in the 
United States are emotionally disturbed and need mental guidance, but that 
the majority of the schools lack the trained personnel or facilities to aid these 
disturbed children. In 80 percent of the schools mental hygiene problems were 
not even discussed in the classroom. In 8&5 percent of the schools where 
mental hygiene problems were discussed, there were no staff personnel trained 
in mental hygiene. The psychiatric personnel shortages in the schools are 
appalling—1 psychiatrist for every 50,000 children, 1 psychologist for every 
10,964 children, and 1 psychiatric social worker for every 38,461 children. 

During the past few months the Nation’s newspapers have had headline after 
headline about the growing juvenile delinquency problem. Right here in Wash- 
ington a Senate subcommittee has held a series of hearings on the seriousness of 
the problem. Despite all this sound and fury, there have been only small efforts 
to treat the emotional disturbances at the root of delinquent behavior. 

When we use the term “community services,’ I sometimes think we fail to 
convey the specific help given at the State and local level under the umbrella 
of these programs. For example: Grants-in-aid under this program support 
many activities directed toward the psychiatric education of schoolteachers, 
ministers, public health personnel, vocational rehabilitation specialists, ete, 
This is an exceedingly important enterprise. These are the professions which 
contact large segments of the population in the course of their regular duties. 
They are in a strategic position to engage in mental health education. 

Moneys under this program also support community education activities— 
varied efforts to alert communities to the problem of mental illness and ways 
of handling it. Many parents are reached through prenatal and well baby 
clinics. Printed material and visual aids go to countless civic organizations. 
Yet only nine States have trained educational personnel on their mental health 
staffs. 

There are other activities too numerous to mention here. These moneys 
support technical consultative services to local school districts, health agencies, 
juvenile courts, and welfare agencies. Public health personnel are in the fore- 
front in helping te organize local mental health programs. They have also been 
most active in the rehabilitation of the mentally ill, participating in workshops, 
institutes, and case conferences with rehabilitation specialists. They have also 
been engaged in a number of outstanding special projects—extension of nursing 
services to the mentally ill; projects to train lay leaders in community mental 
health workers, and many, many more. 

The budget for fiscal 1954 cut this program from $3,100,000 to $2,325,000. 
Despite the fact that the States and localities provided an extra million dollars 
in an effort to overcome the effects of this cut, severe damage was done to many 
programs. This was due to the fact that the additional States and local money 
had been planned for expanded activities; it had to be used instead to save 
existing services. As a result of the cut of $775,000, 10 mental-health clinics 
were closed down and operations were reduced in 84 others. 
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The State-by-State roster of services damaged by these cuts is a disheartening 
one: In Connecticut, one community clinic closed, assistance to community child 
guidance local clinics curtailed, and help refused to children living outside limited 
geographical areas. In Georgia, plans for five mental-health clinies canceled. 
In North Carolina, a child-guidance clinic at Duke University closed down. In 
West Virginia, a mental-health clinic closed down in populous Huntington City. 
In Kentucky, psychiatric social services in Holland closed down and a reduction 
in services supplied by clinics in Lexington and Louisville. In Minnesota, the 
wiping out of support for the Minneapolis public-schools mental-health program. 
And there are many more examples, all equally disheartening. 

During the current fiscal year there are available $12,300,000 in State and local 
funds and $2,325,000 in Federal funds for these clinic and community-services 
programs. Each year since the inception of these programs the States and 
localities have increased their contributions appreciably. Since 1950 the Federal 
Government has reduced its contribution. In the face of so enormous a problem— 
for example, the shortage of 840 full-time clinics—is it not incumbent upon the 
Federal Government to increase its contribution to the total fight? 

This is not a question of Federal centralization or States rights or any other 
Slogan ; it is a matter of each segment of the Government contributing its rightful 
share to expand these preventive services. In this area it is the Federal 
Government which has defaulted. The NMHC therefore suggests a minimum 
Federal grant of $4 million for clinic and community services in the 1955 budget. 
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Comparative results of intensive treatment medical schools by LSU-Tulane at Charity 
Hospital and routine treatment and care at State mental hospitals 
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' Actual results, July 1952 to June 30, 1953. These figures are from the Tulane-conducted unit, but it is 
understood that LSU results are about the same. 

? Based on a study of Louisiana State hospital admissions and discharges (confirming similar results in 
other State hospitals) which revealed that 50 percent of total admissions are discharged with average 6 
months stay; remainer in hospital end of 12 months. This 50 percent, however, comes from the most treat- 
able 75 percent of the total. 
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APPENDIX II, Pace 1, Jury 1952 


OF STUDY CITES SAVING IN TAX DOLLAKS 175 POTENTIAL PATIENTS KEPT OUT OF 
MENTAL HOSPITALS BY OUTPATIENT TREATMENT 


The following figures are based on an estimate by Robert W. Hyde, M. D., 
and J. Sanbourne Bockoven, M. D., entitled “Evaluation of Part of the Work 
f Southard Clinic (outpatient department of Boston Psychopathic Hospital) 

Calendar Year 1951 

(me thousand one hundred outpatients were treated in 1951, 

One hundred and seventy-five of these were potential new admissions kept 
mental hospitals by outpatient treatment 
Seventy-three were former hospital patients in danger of relapse and re- 
ission, also kept out of hospital. 
Eight hundred and fifty-two were patients not in danger of mental break 
nd hospitalization 


First year 


( todial hospital care prevented for 175 patients $119, 525 
( patie treatment for 1,100 patients * 79. 450 
Partial net saving first yea! ‘ 40, O75 

175 by $683 for average of 10.5 months hospitalization each during first vear 00 
percent of new admissions to State mental hospitals are usually discharged in an average 

nonths rhe others are still in hospital at end of 12 months 

Includes $31,500 cost to keep 175 potential new hospital patients out of hospital 
Also cluded is cost of keeping out most of the 73 former hospital patients, now dis 
charged but in danger of relapse and readmission Saving on these 73 not computed 
Also ineluded is cost of treating the 852 not in danger of hospitalization rreatment of 
the 852 results in an uncomputed indirect tax-dollar gain—first, from increased earnings 
al income taxes ; second, from lowered public welfare cost due to prevention of family 
breakup 


Saving gained through treating 175 patients paid for treatment of the others Net 


ng left over should be used for training staff to set up 2 or 3 additional clinics 
APPENDIX II, PAGE 2 


Commenting on the work of Southard Clinic, Harry C. Solomon, M. D., 
superintendent of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, states: 

Outpatient clinics similar to ours could be set up as roadblocks across the 
front door of most mental hospitals. A training program is the key; a growing 
system of clinics could be fruitfully established with a potential capacity of one 
third the present hospital admissions 

“The following are eight preconditions, to successful operation of such a clinic 
program : 

‘1. Since the clinic is to be the first of an expanding network, the chief 
of the clinic must be of teaching caliber, so that the clinic and others to follow 
will become training as well as treatment enters. 

2. It is preferable that the chief of the clinic be a member of the faculty 
of a medical school. 

The proportion of potential hospital patients must be large enough to 
nsure the financial savings desired. (Our proportion is about 25 percent of 
the total patient load. A larger proportion would bring larger savings. ) 

“4. The nonhospital group must be included in the clinic program, to assure 
willingness of both groups of patients to come for treatment, as well as to 

tract and hold professional staff. 

“5. The clinic program and its expansion into a large network shall be a 
matter of the permanent policy of the State government, so that trained staff 
will see a future to the program. 

“6. The psychiatrists on the staff shall be permitted private practice in addi- 
tion to their clinic work 

7. The clinic shall be part of a hospital, so that the full range of modern 
psychiatric treatment can be utilized. 

‘8. Research, as well as treatment and training shall be built into the 
program of the clinic to attract and hold staff.” 
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APPENDIX III, Pace 1 


INTENSIVE TREATMENT OF MENTAL INPATIENTS AT THREE-FOURTHS COST OF 
CUSTODIAL CARE 


Experience at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital, a State tax-supported re- 
search and teaching institution, has shown that intensive treatment of mental 
inpatients can be given at about three-fourths the cost of custodial care over 
the life span of the patients. 

A recent comparative estimate points out that for every 1,000 patients given 
intensive treatment from the point of admission, a saving of $1,295,400 in tax 
dollars is gained by the Senate, over the life span of the patients. 

Seventy-two percent of the patients are returned and maintained in the 
community, through intensive treatment, as against 63 percent through custodial 
care of the kind which prevails in most State mental hospitals. 

Eighty percent of the patients are returned to the community by the end of 10 
weeks. 

The turnover is so increased that only about one-seventh the number of beds 
are required for the same number of patients, computed as follows: 


Custodial care (estimated) : 
Beds 2 
PN Ses 88 alain Riel casei eceshaiteildoicdiiks 2 , 
Intensive treatment (actual, Boston Psychopathic Hospital) : 
Beds 


That is why State-supported training of psychiatric personnel for intensive 
treatment is many times cheaper than custodial care, with its high life span 
operating cost and expensive building programs. 

These results can be achieved on a large scale only if the State trains the 
personnel for intensive treatment. 


AppEenpix III, P. 2 


Operating cost over 18-year period for 1,000 patients 


7 ‘ i ‘ 
| Average of 
Total lst year 2d year seins 

16 years 





Custodial care: 1,000 patients (estimated at $15 per week, | 


present cost in Massachusetts) -- | $4, 898, 400 $565, 500 $310, 800 $251, 400 
Intensive treatment: 1,000 patients (actual, Boston | 


Psychopathic Hospital, present cost $110 per week). _| 3, 603, 000 i, 211, 800 226, 200 135, 300 


——|— 
Saving in operating costs through intensive treatment 1, 295, 400 


i 


Hospital beds required for 1,000 patients 


Custodial 
Intensive 


Further savings can be made immediately through cutback on building pro- 
grams, but only if part of this cutback is devoted to a full-scale training program 
for intensive treatment. 

Above material based on following source: Robert W. Hyde, M. D., and J. San- 
bourne Beckoven, M. D., Comparative Estimate of Treatment Results of In- 
tensive Treatment Hospital With the the Traditional Large Mental Hospital. 


APPENDIx IV, Page 1 
WILL TRAINING OF PSYCHIATRIC PERSONNEL PAY OFF? 


R. Finley Gayle, Jr., M. D., head, department psychiatry and neurology, Medi- 
cal College of Virginia, Richmond, treasurer, American Psychiatric Association : 

“At our teaching hospital, about 75 percent of the patients are psychotics, 
and of these 80 percent or more are, through active treatment, returned to the 
community as socially recovered.” 
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Harry Solomon, M. D., and Robert W. Hyde, M. D., Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, Harvard Medical School: 

“On the basis of our last 5 years’ pilot experience, we estimate that out of 
every 1,000 patients now entering the regular custodial State mental hospitals: 


“Cost per patient, life span 





Early Custodial 
treatment are 
on | = 
n be saved completely from hospitalization by outpatient treatment. | $900 $4, 800 
fit from a shorter hospital stay, if intensive treatment is admin 
| «liately upon admission to the hospital 3, 600 4, SOK 
ng are senile or in chronic stage at point of admission. These can 
be reached by known treatment methods : 4, 800 4, 800 
Total t 3, 015, 000 4, 800, 000 
“Quite clearly it is good business to train personnel and use them to set up 


early treatment units for potential hospital patients, and newly admitted 
patients.” 

J. Mouchly Small, M. D., head, department of psychiatry, Buffalo University 
Medical School: 

“In 1951, our teaching hospital psychiatric unit certified 928 patients for the 
State mental hospitals. However, we do not have aman to give active 
treatment; we give only a diagnostic and dispositional service. 

“On the basis of pilot experience with giving active treatment to a small 
group of patients, it is our conviction that if we had personnel for active treat- 
ment for all patients, we could cut in half the number certified to the State 
mental hospitals, and return the other half to the community. 

“At present rates of care, this would result in a saving to the State for 
hospitalization of about $300,000 per year, as against the cost of operating the 
treatment unit of $85,000 per year. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Enauisu. First I would like to go back to one point in the 
previous discussion and make this point about the yearly increase of 
16,000 cases and their care. There are a great number of mentally 
sick people walking the streets that are not in hospitals, and they are 
quite dangerous, and it has been known they should be hospitalized, 
and directors of city hospitals and other institutions have said quite 
publicly that these people are not sent away when they should be 
hospitalized. 

However, I will go on to this matter of training, teaching, and per- 
sonnel. I am engaged in teaching undergradu: ate doctors and post- 
graduate doctors and in various “other organizations interested in 
applying some of our knowledge to the community. I think we do 
need more doctors, but you have heard about that. You know we feel 
that we are training far too few. We are training 450 psychiatrists 
annually, and we should be training at least 3 times that number. 


UTILIZATION OF TRAINING FUNDS 


Senator Rorrertson. May I ask you how well the authorized medical 
schools utilize that additional money to train psychiatrists when they 
are unable to take men who want to be trained for general medical 
practice and for surgery? You know the conditions there in Phila- 
delphia, you know the medical schools at Harvard and Yale and the 
University of Virginia and other medical schools. They turn down 
about 10 applicants to each 1 they accept. 
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Dr. Enetisn. That is right. But the medical schools use their 
facilities to the utmost to train as many people as they can in general 
medicine. With the money that has already been appropriated we 
have done a better job of teaching these practitioners to diagnose some 
of the people they see in general practice. The general practitioner 
is so busy he cannot apply some of the knowledge he has. He does 
not have time to treat some of these people for the emotional disorders 
that come to him, but we are using the money to train and have trained 
additional people. 


FOUNDATION FOR SPECIALIZING IN MENTAL DISEASES 


Senator Rorertson. What foundation do you give for a man who 
wants to specialize in mental diseases? Do you first give him the first 
medical course ? 

Dr. ENneuisu. Yes, we do. 

Senator Ropertson, That would be 4 years? 

Dr. Eneuisu. Yes. 

Senator Rorerrson. Before he specializes? 

Dr. Encuisu. That is right. 

Senator Roserrson. Then how do you train him in this speciality ? 

Dr. Eneuisu. We take him for 3 years and we give him additional 
lectures and seminar discussions on mental illness. We show him 
cases. We have him take cases and treat people under supervision, 
and we have him see the patients in the hospital and the other treat- 
ments that are given, insulin treatments and electroshock treatment, 


> 


and we expose him for 3 years to what is already known about the 


treatment of these people before he goes out as a specialist on his own. 


CAUSES OF MENTAL ILLNESS 


Senator Roserrson. Do you get him trained so that if a patient is 
strained from some pressure on a nerve that gets him mentally upset, 
instead of attributing it to marital differences or something else, he 
recognizes it? 

Dr. Enoiisn. Well, let me speak to the question of cause. You 
asked about the cause of mental illness, and I think one of the basic 
causes of mental illness is due to the fact that parents are not giving 
their children the interest and concern and the ideas for being strong, 
solid citizens who can meet their daily jobs and who can do service in 
the Armed Forces if they have to. And I think, for instance, that we 
need 2 combination of research problems, something like this: the 
matter of juvenile delinquency has concerned us all greatly in the last 
few years. It seems to me if we would take the knowledge we possess 
and have a team of psychiatrists and social workers and psychologists 
and educators into one of these areas that is producing a lot of de- 
linquency and for 10 years, say, teach these youngsters what they 
should know about being mothers and fathers and making a family, 
we could make some inroads on delinquency and we could make some 
more inroads on some of the other problems such as divorce and so on. 

In one of the schools that I was recently in the other day I had sent 
out a letter to them. They had asked me to come to speak, and I 
sent out a letter to them about doing more in this area. So they 
submitted the letter to the youngsters themselves. The youngsters 
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themselves came up with some amazing statements. One girl said, 
as I recall it, “I think we ought to have more in our high school about 
how to be parents.” She said, “I am a spoiled child and I think I 

ill probably spoil my children.” So I think that if we could go 
into one of the areas with the knowledge we have and observe them 
carefully over 10 years we could cut down on mental illness itself, 
the type of mental illness that takes them to the hospital, and I think 
we could cut down on the fringe problems like delinquency and divorce 
and so on. 

MEDICAL TRAINING AS FOUNDATION 


Senator Roserrson. I think you are absolutely right. My techni- 
cal knowledge of what is involved is nil. All I have to do is to base 
‘t on individual cases. For instance, I know of a case where a third- 
year student at Duke University had a mental breakdown. The 
doctors did not know what was wrong with him. He had a mental 
breakdown, and it was finally discovered that it was all due to two 
impacted wisdom teeth. When they got those teeth out he made a 
satisfactory recovery and was a useful citizen. That is the reason I 
wanted to know what kind of foundation you give these scientists 
in mental trouble so they won’t go off the deep ‘end they they come 
to diagnosis. 

Dr. Eneuisu. That is why we, of course, insist that everybody who 
is a psychiatrist work in the field of medical training first, of course, 
general medical training, and I think your statement emphasizes that 
this is, of course, a many-sided problem. The case of the medical 
student illustrates it. 

Senator Tyr. Will you now highlight your statement? We are 
running way over the schedule. Will you please now highlight what 
is in your report so that we can try to get back on schedule? We have 
some people here who are supposed to be testifying at 11 o’clock, 
you see. 

Dr. Enoutsn. Yes. I would like to highlight this: There is hardly 
a clinic in any part of this country which does not have a long waiting 
list. Even in New York State, where there are more clinics per per- 
son than anywhere else, a sick person has to wait 6 months to a year 
before receiving his first appointment. This is a very dangerous 
situation. Thousands of upset, emotionally troubled people are 

capable of all sorts of antisocial activities during such a trying 
period. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF CLINICS 


I have already alluded to juvenile delinquency. On page 9 there 
is a point of juvenile delinquency, and I have already touched on that. 
I would like to call your attention to the fact that, due to the reduc- 
tion in funds, we have had to cut out or discontinue various clinics 
in the past year in Connecticut, Georgia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, and that we need, I believe, to train more people and have 
the people and the clinics and the facilities that are going to reach 
various people in the way of prevention. 

Others speak to research, others speak to institutional care. I would 
like to emphasize that we have got to take the long view and reach 
some of the problems early when mental disease is forming or de- 
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veloping, treat them early and keep them out of hospitals and prevent 
some of these many disturbing mental illnesses that are on the increase 


and are of great concern to all of us. 
Senator Ture. Are there any further questions? 


COST OF TRAINING A PSYCHIATRIST 


Senator Kixcore. I have one other question. It takes 7 years to get 
the really basic education to be a psychiatrist ; am I not right? 

Dr. Enouisu. That is right. 

Senator Kircorr. How much does that cost ? 

Dr. Enciisn. Well, I do not have the figures right in my head at the 
moment. 

Senator Kiteorr. Would you not say that $15,000 would be a con- 
servative low figure? 

Dr. Encuisn. Yes. 

Dr. Apprn. It is more than that for adequate training. It takes 
$20,000 or $25,000 to train a good psychiatrist. 

Senator Kiréorer. Is not that one of the things also that is holding 
a lot of the young men back who would like to become psychiatrists / 
The expense feature of getting their education and living during that 
period keeps them out of the field? 

Dr. EnGuisu. Indeed it is. 

Senator Kirgorr. In fact, I know several right now, and that was 
the big thing I wanted to get in the record. If something could be 
done in the way of clinics with fellowships and scholarships that 
would help these people, it would be easier to get. more psychiatrists. 

Dr. Enouisu. That is right; and then they could do some of the jobs 
that are needed to be done. 

Senator Kirgore. Thank you. 

Senator Ronrrrson. I would like to ask the doctor just one more 
question. With the old Romans, their slogan was “Sana mens in sano 
corpore.” Is there a definite relation between the sound mind and 
sound body? 

Dr. Eneuisn. I am afraid our knowledge over the years is that a 
sound body does not guarantee a sound mind. 

Senator Ropertson. You have inherited brain deficiencies. 

Dr. Enoutsu. Even so, I think with some very healthy people, with 
a good start and good heredity, but with unsatisfactory training, they 
may still turn out to be mentally sick. 

Mr. Scuuairer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. It was a pleas- 
ure to have had you before the committee. 


NEUROLOGY AND BLINDNESS 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NANCY SLOANE COATES, REGISTERED NURSF, 
PAOLI, PA. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tiiye. The next witness is Mrs. Nancy Sloane Coates. 
You may proceed, Mrs. Coates. Do you have a prepared statement ? 
Mrs. Coarss. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 
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Senator Tuyr. It is not too long; is it? 

Mrs. Coates. No. 

Senator Trrrr. All right, you may proceed to read it. 

Mrs. Coates. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Nancy Sloane Coates of Paoli, Pa., a registered nurse, but currently 
devoting my time to keeping my husband’s home and raising our two 
children. 

I have come here today from Paoli, a Philadelphia suburb, because 
my nursing exper ience has made me aware of the vast neurological 
research problems that confront us and of the funds needed by the 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blindness to carry 
on this research. 

Because of my experience and education in nursing I realize how 
fortunate I am to have two perfectly normal children, and how great 
are the odds that they could be among the millions of neurological 
a ise sufferers in this country. Therefore, I wish to testify on 

ehalf of the Health Institute, knowing that only through research 
can we ag er some day to make normal the millions who are born 
wit] later are stricken with, one of the neurological disorders. 

ae ‘ause I am a nurse I feel that I may be able to give you, gentle- 
men, a quick picture of what major neurological disorders are like to 
the victims and their families. 

Neurological and sensory disorders comprise diseases of the nervous 
ystem—the brain, the spine, the nerves and their sensory endings, 
the eye and the ear. 

More than 200 diseases make up this group. The most common 
nelude cerebral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, amyotrophic 
lateral sclerosis, multiple sclerosis, cerebral vascular disease such as a 
stroke, apoplexy, and so forth: Parkinson’s disease, and injuries to 
the brain and spinal cord. The serious sensory disorders include 
cataract, glaucoma, retrolental fibroplasia, kernicterus, and others 
which cause partial blindness and deafness. 

The neurological group ranks as the third great killer in this coun- 
try, preceded only by heart disease and cancer. These disorders prob- 
ably lead to permanent crippling. 

I think TI can best give you a picture of the effect of thése diseases 
by using for examples actual case histories. 


MUSCULAR DISTROPHY 


I will tell you first of a man of 23 who has muscular dystrophy. 
He is lying helpless in a hospital bed not far from the Capital. He 
was a boy of 6 when his school nurse first noted that he tended to walk 
on his toes and that the calves of his legs were enlarged, some of the 
early signs of muscular dystrophy. 

Now his muscles have withered and wasted away and, except for 
his head, he is virtually a skeleton. He is unable to turn his head. If 
he is placed in a sitting position he has enough strength to balance 
himself and keep his head erect. Soon he will be unable to do even 
this. Wastage will finally become so severe that the muscles which 
control breathing will fail and he will suffocate. He almost certainly 
will be dead within 2 years. 
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I can say, with only the profoundest sympathy, that death should 
have intervened long ago. The intelligence of this young man of 23 
is intact; his I. Q. is extraordinarily high. 

To the young man and his family, these 17 years of fighting a pro- 
gressive neurological disorder must literally have been that many 
years of almost continuous despair marked by occasional hopes that 
the rumor of a “cure” were true. 

We know that the young man and his family have acted with 
exceptional courage, carrying on, as far as possible, as if the boy’s 
life were normal. 

He was able to finish high school and, because his fingers still could 
function normally, he learned how to retouch photographs. In this 
way he has earned an average of $1,000 a year for several years. But 
his is a losing fight. Muscular dystrophy slowly but inevitably kills, 
and this he knows. 


CASE HISTORY OF AN EPILEPTIC 


This is the case history of an epileptic. 

George, a boy of 14, was shot accidentally while on a hunting trip 
near his midwestern home in 1943. The bullet entered the right side 
of his head. George was rushed to a local hospital where he was 
given treatment and several blood transfusions. He regained con- 
sciousness 3 days after he was shot and recuperated quickly without 
any apparent ill effects. About a year after the accident the boy 
began to have seizures. 

In many epileptic cases the victim has a warning or “aura” just 
prior to the seizure. This boy described his warning as a “numbness” 
which is first noticeable on the back of his left wrist and spreads to 
the back of all the fingers on his left hand in the form of a tingling 
sensation. ‘The numbness creeps up his entire left arm and then moves 
over to the left side of his face. At this point the convulsions begin. 
There is tongue biting and frothing at the mouth, but in most seizures 
he loses consciousness and is unaware of succeeding events. On re- 
gaining consciousness he suffers extreme fatigue. 

A year after the first seizure George noted mild weakness in both 
his left arm and left leg and a loss of ability to recognize objects 
placed in his hand. He could lift large objects but could not perform 
exacting tasks because of his difficulty in perception. 

At first he had a seizure every few weeks, but over the years these 
increased in frequency until early in 1953 they were occurring about 
every 2 weeks, although at times he had 1 or 2 seizures a day. 

In March 1953, hospital doctors removed a large bullet fragment 
from the right lobe of his brain. He immediately suffered complete 
paralysis of the left arm and leg. Aided by physical therapy, he now 
uses his left arm some and walks with a considerable limp. The 
hospital has controlled his seizures with medication. 

Last fall he spent several weeks at the National Institute under 
observation. His complete case history in on file there. 

George is 1 of 8 children. His father is a common laborer, so 
there wasn’t much money to help him with hospital and medical 
expenses. He had some vocational training at a State school, but he 
has had difficulty in keeping a job because of his seizures, 
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ould ' Fortunately, the young man, now 24, is determined to make the best 
ft 2: of his life. There is no social ostracism in his home town. He has 
made a good adjustment to his condition, he has a girl friend back 
pro home and he is fac ing the future with a smile. 
any But George and hundreds of thousands like him can never enjoy a 
that full life until research provides him with a complete cure. 
vit! MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 
OV 
In a northern hospital a victim of multiple sclerosis whose name 
uld would be familiar to most of you now lies almost totally incapacitated. 
this His parents are wealthy and a distinguished political career appeared 
But to be his until shortly before Christmas in 1949 when he was first 
ls, diagnosed as a multiple sclerotic. 
ae he is paralyzed and helpless. He has the best doctors avail 
able but they can do nothing for him. There is no treatment for 
multiple sclerosis. Even death in the near future is not a possibility, 
for the life of the average multiple sclerotic is almost that of the 
normal person. 
rip Beginning most often in those productive years between 20 and 40, 
ide multiple sclerosis usually progresses from relative ly minor symptoms 
yas such as blurred vision, slurred speech, tremor and imbalance to utter 
on paralyis of all limbs years later. 
ut Peculiarly enough, in a large number of multiple sclerosis cases, 
OF certain symptoms sometimes suddenly diminish or disap ‘a: ar for’ vary- 
ng periods of time. The patients’ hopes rise with the bright pros- 
ist pects of recovery but inevitably fall as the symptoms return, usually 
Ss” with increased intensity. 
to These remissions, as they are called, create fearful psychological 
io blows to the patient and many times they prove exceedingly costly 
es because irresponsible practitioners sometimes take advantage of these 
n. changes in condition and administer useless treatments to hopeful 
as multpile sclerotics who count their remissions as improvements or 
e cures. 
CEREBRAL PALSY 
h Adele, a little girl of seven, is a cerebral palsy victim. She is what 
7 cones called a spastic. By that 1 mean that her leg muscles 
. : tense, tight, and contracted and she walks with a shuffling, jerky 
motel she fumbles for objects clumsily, and her speech comes forth 
; with great effort in choking, distorted sounds. 


This little girl has received special training for 3 years. She walks 
somewhat better than she did before and she talks a little better, 
although only her parents can fully understand her garbled words. 
She tries to run with the other children in the neighborhood; she 
tries to throw a ball and, because the other children are friendly and 
? kind, she does not yet feel the full impact of the half-life she is 
rolng to live. 

Adele can be grateful, perhaps for her fundamentally fine intelli- 
gence and the fact that her parents’ ample means will permit her all 
of the opportunities and strength of body that a fine education and 
excellent medical advice can provide. 

Adele’s case is not as severe as many and her parents can provide 
her with the best of care. Not many of the more than a quarter 
million cerebral palsied children can receive treatment at an average 
vearly cost of more than $5,000. 


haste 
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PREMATURE CHILDREN BORN BLIND 


The 1,000 premature children born blind each year live in a sunless, 
faceless world. At the age of 3 to 4 months the normal baby smiles 
when his mother enters the room; when he sees his bottle of milk in 
her hand he reaches out for it. . These are some of the early signs of 
his intimate contact with the outside world. So, later, is his ability 
to speak, to read, and to write. 

For the blind child these abilities come only after years of pains- 
taking effort. The blind grope their way from the unknown into 
the known darkness, but it always remains dark. No matter how 
great the courage and the character of the sightless, they rarely can 
achieve the economic, social, and psychological security that is pos- 
sible for those of us who see. 

Only successful research is going to enable the baby who is born 
blind to see, to permit Adele, the spastic, to play ball, the epileptic 
to get over his seizures, the multipie sclerotic to continue his career, 
and the muscular dystrophied to live. 

The answer to all diseases, as it has been in the past, is research. 
We look to the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness for this all-important research, and, in so doing, we come to you 
for the funds to permit this institute to operate a full-scale program. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you. 

Senator Kimcore. Could I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 


USE OF CHIROPRACTIC METHODS 


Speaking of cerebral palsy cases, we had a witness in here on another 
matter that went into the subject of cerebral palsy. He stated that 
it was occasioned by a malformation of the skull which caused pres- 
sure on the brain, and, based on where that pressure took place, was 
the actual final effect. He stated that a chiropractic hospital with 
which he was connected in the city of Denver could get hold of a child 
under 7 years of age and by molding of the skull before the skull 
completely hardened they could remove that pressure. Do you know 
whether that has been tested or not? He said they ran into very se- 
vere opposition. 

Mrs. Coates. I will have to ask Dr. Traeger to answer that question. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Traeger is next, so you may proceed, and you 
may answer that question. 

Thank you, Mrs. Coates. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 


STATEMENT OF DR. CORNELIUS H. TRAEGER, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ADVISORY NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 
AND BLINDNESS COUNCIL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Trarcer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I un- 
derstand that the hearing closes at 12. 
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Senator Ture. We will run over a little bit because we can violate 
at least the first quorum call, and then in that manner we can probably 
hold here until about 12: 15 or thereabouts. 

Dr. Trarcer. Thank you. 

Senator Ture. If you desire to file this report and then highlight 
it that would save time and meet the convenience of the committee. 

Dr. Trarcrer. That is precisely what I had in mind. I have filed 
the report and I have prepared an abbreviated statement which I will 
continue to abbreviate. 

Senator Tuys. That is wonderful. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES AND BLINDNESS——-STATEMENT Of 
Dr. CorNeLIus H. TrAgGeR, New York, N. ¥ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, my name is Cornelius H. Trae 
ger, doctor of medicine, consultant medical director of the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society, New York; consulting attending physician of the Roosevelt 
Hospital, New York; attending physician, Hospital of Special Surgery, New 
York ; fellow of the New York Academy of Science; fellow of New York Academy 
of Medicine; fellow of American College of Physicians; fellow of American 
Academy of Neurology; fellow of American Association for the Advancement 
of Science; and « member of the National Advisory Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness Council. 

I am here today as a representative of the National Committee for Research 
in Neurological Disorders and the National Committee for Research in Eye 
Diseases and Disabilities. These committees are composed of the leading volun- 
tary health associations which serve the interests of about 20 million persons 
suffering from cerebral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, 
cerebral vascular disease, and the many conditions which cause blindness and 
deafness.” 

As this committee may remember, I have appeared here three times before to 
speak on behalf of appropriations for the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Blindness. On two of these occasions, the presentation of testimony 
had seemed to me a fruitless responsibility, for while Congress had established 
such an Institute, it was still impossible to carry out its appointed function due 
to lack of funds. 

Last year, however, proved to be different ; because, at this time, your commit- 
tee and the Congress increased the appropriation of the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and while additional increases are still 
needed for many of the Institute’s programs, the enlarged appropriation has 
allowed substantial research progress to be made already and promises further 
progress far beyond our early hopes. 

Let me congratulate the members of this committee and the Congress for 
granting these additional funds to the Institute. $y your action you have set 
in motion more than an Institute. You have activated an entire field of medical 
research. All over the country promising young scientists or scientists in train- 
ing, who never had the opportunity before, now are studying neurological and 
sensory disorders. For those suffering these crippling disorders, a vast feeling 
of hope has burgeoned, for parallel with the growth of the Institute, the volun 
tary health agencies have found funds to quicken their desperately needed work 
in aid and care for the millions of disabled citizens they serve. 

Let me also congratulate this committee and the Congress for your help last 
year, in unfreezing the opening of the Clinical Center in Bethesda, which has 
permitted a group of brilliant young doctors to join the Institute for an attack 
on some of the fundamental problems in neurological and sensory disorders 
without further cost of delay. 

In appreciation of your interest and backing, I now shall demonstrate how 
your increased support of the Institute's program last year already has paid off 


1 Appendix I. 
2 Appendix II. 
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in scientific achievement. Later, other witnesses will tell you what economic 
gains to the country have and shall accrue from this effort. 


RESEARCH ACHIEVEMENTS (1953-54) 


The accelerated activity resulting from the Institute’s increased appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1954 even now directly benefits the Nation. The list of 
practical research accomplishments is a long one, too long for more than presen- 
tation in abstract today. But let me mention some of these contributions ; first, 
those emerging from the Institute’s intramural program in Bethesda; and then, 
those from the universities receiving Institute support through grants-in-aid. 


PROGRAM AT BETHESDA 


As you know, study patients have been admitted to the Institute’s program in 
Bethesda for about the last 6 months. Today, about 41 research projects are 
actively under way at the clinical center, which are probing many of the un- 
solved problems of neurological and sensory disorders. Some of these projects 
are comprehensive attacks on broad disease areas; others are sharply focused 
studies on special aspects or missing links in our knowledge of certain diseases. 
In both types of projects newer research tools are being developed by the In- 
stitute’s scientists not only for their own use, but also for the use of their col- 
leagues all over the country. 

Epilepsy 

Probably you have heard about the important work on epilepsy by Institute 
Scientists in Bethesda, so I shall not describe it further than to state that their 
discovery of a biochemical basis for epilepsy promises an ultimate control of 
this ancient disorder, now suffered by 114 million of our citizens. In addition, 
it has opened up an entirely new channel for research on the functions of the 
brain. I believe that this discovery of biochemical factors in epilepsy eventually 
may well rank as high as the discovery, by Banting and Best, of the role of 
insulin in the cause and control of diabetes. 


Muscular dystrophy 


Probably you have heard of the promising method developed, by Institute 
scientists in Bethesda, for investigating basic mechanisms underlying muscular 
dystrophy and neuromuscular disorders with unstable radioisotopes. Already 
the method has been perfected and it revealed important common denominators 
in many neuromuscular disorders. Further application of this new research 
attack I am certain will bear fruit in a relatively short time. 


AMYOTROPHIC LATERAL SCLEROSIS AND MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 


Probably you have heard also of the Institute’s project in amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, more commonly known as Lou Gehrig’s disease. The Institute doctors 
hare proved that this rapidly fatal neurological disease, which can be considered 
clinically as a combination of infantile paralysis and multiple sclerosis, occurs 
50 times more frequently on the island of Guam than in the United States. Now 
these same doctors are exploring factors which may explain why the incidence 
of amyotrophic lateral sclerosis is much higher on Guam than in the United 
States, and thus give a clue not only to the causes of multiple sclerosis, but also 
to the many other demyelinating diseases of the nervous system. 


NERVE REGENERATION 


Several times before, I have spoken to this committee of the importance and 
need for research in regeneration of nerve tissue of the central nervous system. 
Regeneration of nerve tissue had been considered impossible until a few years 
ago when a prominent researcher at the University of Pennsylvania demonstrated 
that, by the use of a certain bacterial agent, the cut nerve fibers in the spinal 
cords of animals could be regenerated and the structural continuity of the cut 
fibers reestablished. He actually proved that regeneration hed taken place by 
showing that an electric current would flow along the restored fibers. 

Since this pioneer work, however, facilities have been lacking to further 
fundamental research in nerve regeneration or to test clinically what already 
has been discovered. Such a project requires close collaboration between labora- 
tory and clinical research, which makes it structurally suitable to the Institute’s 
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rogram in Bethesda. Consequently, I am happy to announce that Dr. William 
* Windle, the scientist originally responsible for the discoveries in nerve regen- 


| 
I ark 5 
ration, recently joined the Institute’s research staff to pursue further his investi- 


©. 
gations in this field. 

The importance of finding a way to regenerate nerve tissue cannot be over- 
emphasized. It is our only hope for restoring to health the paraplegics, the 
emiplegics, and the many other conditions which result from accident or 


iurv to the nervous system during peace and war. 





RESEARCH GRANTS ACHIEVEMENTS 


As a consequence of last year’s increased appropriation, the Institute has been 
able to double its support of research grants for the study of chronic long-term 
crippling disorders, such as cerebral paisy, epilepsy, multiple sclerosis, muscular 
dystrophy, cataract, glaucoma, and retrolental fibroplasia. 

As in the intramural program at Bethesda, concrete results are at hand to 
show that last year’s investment already has paid substantial dividends in terms 
of scientific achievement and economic gains. 

For example, during the last year, from grantees of the Institute has emerged 
inderstanding of the basis of retrolental fibroplasia, the leading cause of 
blindness in children, about which Dr. Johnson will speak; the establishment 
of a method of nasal pharyngeal irradiation as an effective means for the preven- 
tion of hearing loss in a large number of school children; a new drug which in 
preliminary tests checks the progress of acute glaucoma ; a possible antidote for 
a deadly nerve gas; and a method of prevention of kernicterus, a form of cerebral 
palsy. I will not enlarge on these discoveries, about which you probably have 
heard, but I would like to tell you something more about what has been done for 
the prevention of kernicterus. 


KERNICTERUS 


Kernicterus is a form of cerebral palsy which comprises about one-tenth of 
the number of cerebral palsied born each year. The symptoms are severe jaundice 
appearing within the first 48 hours after birth, associated with paralysis, 
grotesque involuntary movements, and some mental defect. 

Kernicterus results from incompatibility between the blood of the mother and 
that of the fetus, involving the so-called Rh factor. It results when the blood 
cells in an Rh positive infant, still unborn, invade an Rh negative mother’s blood 
stream. The mother’s blood then produces antibodies which enter the circula- 
tion of the unborn child, and while the child’s body defense mechanisms may 
control this antibody invasion until birth, at birth itself a failure of defense 
occurs. The antibodies from the mother destroy the blood cells of the infant, 
causing irreversible damage to important parts of the brain. 

The almost total elimination of this form of cerebral palsy is now possible 
through the work at the Children’s Medical Center, Boston, by Dr. Louis Dia- 
mond, an Institute grantee. During the last year he has developed a method for 
evaluating the amount of blood incompatability in the infant, as well as a 
method of multiple exchange blood transfusions (replacing the infant’s blood 
with new blood), which have proven capable of saving the child from any 
brain damage with its crippling consequences to body and mind. 


NEGLECTED AREAS OF RESEARCH 


So far I have shown you some tangible highlights of the research progress 
in the Institute’s program, accomplished as a result of the increased appropria- 
tions made by the Congress last year. In addition, there has been much progress 
of an intangible nature which will reveal itself in more concrete form in the 
near future, and which is now generally reflected in the recent surge of interest 
to “round out” a national research program in neurological and sensory disorders 
and to start an attack on the many neglected areas of research that still remain 
in this field, 


Cerebral vasctlar disease 

A relatively neglected area in medical research are the neurological aspects 
of cerebral vascular disease (stroke, apoplexy, etc.), even though this condition 
constitutes the third cause of death and is responsible for over a million persons 
crippled by hemiplegia in the country today. 
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The Institute at present is able to support only 18 research grants in cerebral 
vascular disease, which is a relatively small sum for the investigation of a dis- 
order that takes such a human toll in death and disability. This sum is also 
disproportionate to the research grant applications now being received and 
to the mounting public and professional interest in this problem, which is attested 
to by the important Symposium on cerebral vascular disease at the Internationa! 
Neurological] Congress held in Lisbon in the summer of 1958 and the more recent 
national conference on the problem at Princeton University, 

The time is ripe, I am certain, for the Institute to step up its rese 


arch contri- 
butions in this too-long-neglected area of disease. 


Cerebral palsy 


Another gap in neurological research concerns cerebral palsy. I have spoken 
already of the discovery made by an Institute grantee for the prevention of 
kernicterus, a form of cerebral palsy. This is a major advance, but we should 
remember that cerebral palsy does not comprise a single disorder, but many 
disorders arising from many different causes in which many different parts of 
the brain are affected. A pathologic study to correlate the various clinical 
types of cerebral palsy with the corresponding parts of the brain Which are 
affected in each type has never been made. And such a study is essential be 
any broad program in cerebral palsy research can be launched. 

Because of the special pathological facilities at the clinical center and its 
network of scientific relationships with other centers, the focal point of such a 
project would be best situated in the institute's intramural program in Bethesda. 
Eye research 


fore 


As I have already remarked, the institute, as a result of last year’s increased 
appropriation, has doubled its attack on the crippling neurological and sensory 
disorders, but there still are inany negelected areas of research in these fields. 
The same conditions apply to the institute's program in eye research, which merits 
special comment from one the country’s leading ophthalmologists, Dr. Lorand 
Johnson, 


CITIZEN’S BUDGET $11,500,000 


The budget that I am requesting for the institute, on behalf of the National 
Committees for Research in Neurological Disorders and in Eye Disorders and 
Disabilities, is $11,500,000," exclusive of the need for the construction of research 
facilities which amounts to $8 million. 

This figure of $11,500,000 is a conservative one and is not calculated to meet 
national needs. We are fully aware of Congress’ efforts to limit Federal] 
expenditures and the citizens’ budget of $11,500,000, $7 million less than last 
year’s, is a distinct compromise, 


RESEARCH GRANTS $5 MILLION 


The committees are asking for $5 million for Support of the Institute’s research 
grants program. This yea r, a8 you know, the Institute has a total of $2,700,000 
for this program. 

Because of the volume of recommended but still unpaid grant applications and 
because of continuation of grants previously recommended for award, $2,200,000 
of next year’s funds (if available) are already obligated, 


thus leaving only 
$500,000 for the Support of new grant applications. On the basis of past ex- 


perience, the Institute can expect the full number of new approved grant applica- 
tions to exceed $3,600,000 in the coming fiscal year. ‘This year’s obligations and 
next year’s would, thereby, add up to $5,800,000. 

I might remind this committee that if we are asking yo 
last year’s program for research grants-in-aid, the program 
ly shown, has more than paid for it already. 


u to almost double 
, 48S we have previous- 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, $1 50,000 


In the citizens’ budget there is no increase over the current appropriation for 
research fellowships. Our need for special research manpower is a grave one, 
and qualified requests for Institute support far exceed the funds available for 
this program. For example, we now are able to Support only 1 of the 4 quali- 
<table 
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fied applicants. However, the voluntary health agencies concerned in our field 
are able to devote more funds to the support of such fellowships, and within the 
next few years can be expected to continue to help in giving this aid. 


rRAINING PROGRAMS, $2,104,000 


Training grants_- sides iieimamaite a mi seutahie dia >2, 000, 000 
Dererhen nes ia iia whan echt che Ande sin nee pene . 104, 000 


lraining grants $2 million 

The most important program, activated in fiscal year 1954, a program of med 
ical training grants, now permits the Institute to give some support to 23 
medical schools* for the initiation or expansion of graduate training programs 
which are designed to develop neurological teachers and clinical researchers 
in neurological and sensory disorders. 

Che initiation of this program by this committee deserves special commenda 
tion. This program is essential to provide a pool of clinical and laboratory 
scientists to continue the Institute’s research activities, which are now forging 
ahead on a wide front. Unless teachers can be developed to train a pool of 
scientific manpower in neurological and sensory disorders, the Institute's promis 
ing research programs will reach an early saturation point. 

The size of the present gap in the country’s facilities for training teachers 
in neurological and sensory disorders is still shockingly large. Only about 20 
percent of our medical schools have modern facilities for training in this field. 
‘here are only 270 qualified neurologists in the entire country, as against a 
patient population of 20 million. Several large medical schools do not have a 
single qualified neurological teacher and several States do not have a single 
qualified neurologist. 

Last year’s appropriation of $400,000 for training grants was an encouraging 
start, but much more is needed. Eventually each of the country’s medical schools 
should have effective programs for training teachers in these disorders. <Ac- 
cording to a study conducted by the National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, each of the country’s medical schools requires, on the 

erage, $50,000 ($25,000 for neurological disorders: $25,000 for blindness and 
other sensory disorders). Therefore, the total is $3,500,000. 

Of course, a program could not be developed in all medical schools at once, 
but, according to the study of the national committee, it could begin now in at 
least 40 schools, Which would require a budget of $2 million, the figure requested 
for the 1955 appropriation. 





Training stipends, $125,000 

In the citizens’ budget there is no substantial increase over the current appro- 
priation for training stipends. While the Institute at present can award only 1 
out of 3 approved applications for training stipends, yet it is felt that the 
present level could be maintained, provided there is a substantial increase in the 
training grants program, as requested previously. 


SPECIAL CONTROL PROJECTS, $1 MILLION 


We are also again asking the Congress to make a special appropriation of 
$1 million for what we have called special control projects. These are programs 
best suited for bringing quick relief, at the lowest cost, to those millions who 
are suffering from neurological disorders. These patients are handicapped not 
only by their disability, but also by a lack of knowledge among general practi 
tioners as to how to diagnose, treat, and rehabilitate their conditions. Thus, 
for example, a study reveals that on the average a period of 6 years elapses 
before the clinical manifestations of multiple sclerosis are diagnosed Many 
patients with myasthenia gravis die or suffer prolonged disability because 40 
percent of these patients pass unrecognized for years. Nowhere is early diagnosis 
more important than in the case of neurological disorders, for once damage to the 
nervous system is firmly established, the loss is irreparable. 

The lack of medical knowledge in the diagnosis of neurological disorders also 
applies to their treatment. Today 80 percent of all epileptic seizures can be 
controlled by proper treatment, yet less than 20 percent of the epileptics in the 
country receive proper treatment. 
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Therefore, this special control project envisages the establishement of 10 
neurological clinics in strategic geographical areas to se’ ve as demonstration 
clinies for cerebral palsy, epilepsy, muscular dystrophy, multiple sclerosis, Parkin- 
son’s disease, and other neurological disorders. Besides serving as demonstra- 
tion and teaching centers for general practitioners, these clinics also would con- 
tribute to research through follow-up studies of newer methods of diagnosis, ¥ 
treatment, and rehabilitation. 

The national committee estimates that the cost of establishing these demonstra- 
tion clinics would amount to $100,000 a clinic, or $1 million for 10 clinies. 



















DIRECT OPERATIONS, $3,225,000 









The citizens’ budget 
appropriation. 

You have probably heard of the discoveries made by the Institute’s investigators 
at Bethesda in their first year of operation, which already serves as a source of 
inspiration and hope to researchers in this field and to the millions of patients 
suffering neurological and sensory disorders. 

The program so far developed is excellent. But still there are many gaps 
to be filled. There is a lack of funds for fundamental studies in cerebral palsy 
and the neurology program needs rounding out. The program in eye research 
is a mere skeleton, while there is no program at all for the investigation of 
hearing defects, which is the most neglected area of medical research. 

It is essential to the Nation’s health that the Institute be provided with funds 
for direct operations to cover its categorical responsibilities, especially in areas 
where such research cannot be done elsewhere. The amount of funds required 
for this purpose may appear large but it should be remembered that this In- 
stitute received no heritage for direct research from the Public Health Service. 
It also should be remembered that the Institute has a real need for a central focal 
point of research activity because of its relative youth and because of the large 
spectrum of diseases which is its responsibility to study. 


is asking for an increase of $2,079,000 over the 1954 







































APPENDIX I 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES FOR RESEARCH 





The membership of the National Committee for Research in Neurological Dis- 
orders is as follows: The National Epilepsy League, the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, the 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, the Muscular Dystrophy Associations, and 
the American Academy of Neurology. 

The membership of the National Committee for Research in Eye Diseases and 
Disabilities is as follows: The American Foundation for the Blind, the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, American Association of Workers for 
the Blind, National Federation of the Blind, National Industries for the Blind, 
the National Council To Combat Blindness, American Association of Instructors 
of the Blind, We the Blind, Eyes Right, Inc., the Blinded Veterans’ Association, 
Ine., the American Ophthalmological Society, the American Academy of Oph- 
thalmology, the National Foundation for Eye Research, Association for Research 
in Ophthalmology, the Ophthalmological Foundation, and the section on oph- 
thalmology of the American Medical Association. 
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AppENpIx II 


Vajor* crippling chronic neurological and sensory disorders 
Cases 
1, 500, 000 
400, 000 
1, 500, 000 


t piepsy 
Cerebral palsy 
Hemiplegia ; , ee 


Parkinsonism -- aan othe . 1, 500, 000 
Aphasia iedildiasihincticnsseabestintintrctaeiaeatiidbe tai, iltiida bettie 400, OOO 
Multiple sclerosis and other demyelinating diseases___.--~-~- c 800, 000 
Muscular dystrophy - a . : 100, 000 
Blindness : La . aes i andes iene cel _. 1, 700, 000 
Totally blind ‘ 260, 000 
Blind in 1 eye_- cranes aa 1, 000, 000 
Vision barely useful an asi itimmaiai 340, 000 


15 percent of total affected by cataracts 
2 percent of total affected by keratitis 
percent of total affected by glaucoma 





Deafness (760,000 totally deaf) 4, 560, 000 
Chronic meningits . 15, 000 
Chronic encephalitis * 100, 000 
Chronic poliomyelitis 225, 000 
Neurosyphilis : 120, 000 
Brain, spinal, and peripheral nerve tumors (per annum) i 10, 000 
Myasthenia gravis . : 4, OOO 
Accident and injury to the nervous system (approximated ) 1, 000, 000 


Exactly how serious this problem is we do not know, but some idea of its 
extent may be realized when we consider that during World War II, there 
were about 25,000 penetrating wounds of the head (a much greater, though 
unknown number of closed head injuries) and 230,000 peripheral nerve injuries. 
Again, more than 200,000 persons yearly suffer skull fractures in auto accidents; 
and approximately 10 percent of all civilian accidents result in injuries to the 
nervous system.) 
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> ‘ requeste citizens 
“es budge budge 
h projects $2, 700, OM $2 wm. On 85 O00. OO 
fellowship 150, OOF 150, 000 150, OO 
ing rants 490, 000 10). (wo 29 000. 000 
sining stipends 4, 000 104, 000 1 000 
l control projects 1, 000, 000 
rants 3, 354, 000 $, 354, 000 8, 2975, 000 
itions 146. 00K 1, 409, 000 3 205 000 
| funds for program performance 4, 500, 000 4, 763, 000 | 00. 000 
oes not include estimated needs for nstruction gra which amount to $8 millic 


What may be termed “minor” neurological disorders, such as neuralgia, neuritis 
diculitis, Bell's palsy, herpes zoster, migraine, and other forms of chronic headache 
e, in fact, extremely serious, though their residual effects are not as debilitating as the 
disorders listed above. The minor disturbances are extremely common and painful, and 
esent special problems in terms of their productive and economic loss to sufferers and 
the Nation Chronic headache, for example, affects 12 to 15 million persons in the 
ted States, and is more responsible for employment absences than any other singl 
problem, with the possible exception of the common cold z 
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ApPpENDIx IV 


Graduate medical training grants 











Institution Type | Amount 
eS eee = jo ii a ig cei or aR ad 25h. 
University of Minnesota. -..- | Neurologic disorders - -.._. $11, 619 
Georgetown University }_... do d : - 24, 732 
State University of lowa | iste ive weintingio ealipai 25, 568 
University of North Carolina... -.-. dibse da es 14, 304 
University of Vermont ae aul .do | 15, 000 
Albany Medical College ; aco | 17, 469 
University of Utah panne do. ‘ | 13, 2614 
Harvard Medical] School... ; — Ophthalmic disorders. - gael 16, 980 
Ohio State University ; do aataeies 12, 804 
University of Chicago Neurologic disorders _ - 22, 000 
University of Oregon | Ophthalmic disorders } 25, 500 
Western Reserve University__- do. ead . 27, 000 
Johns Hopkins University oS is | 35, 600 
Washington University | Ne urologic disorders - - 17, 000 
Columbia University | ton 5 15, 000 
University of Kansas LM. ang . » | 14, 300 
Northwestern University _. do... apt aed 20, 000 
University of Cincinnati do. 9, 720 
Jefferson Medical College .do ‘ 5 15, 120 
University of Michigan do. a 8, 460 
Louisville General Hospital do ‘ | 10, 916 
Washington University Ophthalmic disorders | 15, 700 
New York University Neurologic disorders. _ . . | 17, 640 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Trarcrer. I am Cornelius H. Traeger, doctor of medicine, con- 
sultant medical director of the National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
and I am a member of the National Advisory Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness Council. I am also here representing “the National 
Committee for Research in Neurological Disorders and the National 
Committee for Research in Eye Diseases and Disabilities. These 
committees are composed of the leading voluntary health associations 
which serve the interests of about 20 million persons suffering from 
neurological diseases. 

There are more than 250 neurological diseases in the horizon of this 
organization, the causes for most of which are unknown and for 
which there is no treatment. So our horizon, our job is enormous. 
Senator Thye, you remember I appeared here before. 

Senator Tnyr. Yes. Weare glad to have you with us again. 

Dr. Trarcer. On the several occasions I have appeared previously 
I have experienced a sense of frustration, that it was rather fruitless 
for, while Congress had established an institute, we had no money 
and could not do anything. However, last year was different because 
last year we got a realistic : appropriation, and while increases are still 
needed this enl: arged appropriation allowed for substantial research 
progress to be m: ade already, and promises even further progress. 

I want to thank and osaneeliiadh the members of this committee 
and the Congress for these additional funds, because you have set in 
motion not only an institute but activated an entire field of medical 
research that has already paid off in 1 year. 

Senator Tarr. How, Doctor? 

Dr. Trancer. I am coming to that. 

Senator Ture. Very well. 

Dr. Trarcer. The list of practical research accomplishments is : 
long one, too long for just merely presentation in abstract today, but 
I first want to mention some of these contributions. 
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Senator Ture. May I interrupt you at this time. We have some 
cuests in the room here who are just visiting this committee, and I 
m going to let one of the clerks of the Appropriations Committee 
introduce these guests to you and state who they are. 


ee tne 


NATO INTERNATIONAL STAFF 


Mr. Stantey L. Sommer (professional staff). We have with us 
-ome members of the NATO international staff who are over here 
studying the workings of the United States Government. 

Senator Tuyr. Will you tell from what countries they are ? 

Mr. Sommer. Mr. Huet is the head of the delegation. He is from 
France. Mr. Benwell is from Britain: Mr. Pages is from France; 
Colonel Righini from Italy; and Colonel Lamers is from the Nether- 


lands. 

They are members of the NATO international staff who are engaged 
in the important task of screening the military requirements of the 
various countries belonging to NATO. They study the financial 
capabilities of these countries to determine whether or not they are 
putting forth their full efforts and spending their resources wisely. 
They have been over here for 10 days and will be here for a few more 
days trying to understand workings of our Government, which is very 
complex for foreigners to understand. I thought it would be a good 
idea for them to come before a committee which is hearing outside 
witnesses to see how the democratic process works in this country. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes. Weare very happy that you are here with us 
this morning. These are citizens of this Nation who are interested 
in this particular project, and they are here supporting and testifying 
concerning funds from the Federal Government to these various 
research projects. 

We are delighted to have you here. 

Doctor, you may proceed. 

Dr. Tranerr. Thank you, sir. 


PRACTICAL RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Because of the increase in appropriations we have developed a tre- 
mendous research program, and they derive from two sources, first, 
those which come from the Clinical Center at Bethesda, and, secondly, 
from the universities that receive grants-in-aid from the Neurological 
Institute. 

Today there are 41 research projects that are actively studied at the 
Clinical Center, all of them dealing with the unsolved problems of 
neurology and sensory disorders. Some of these are comprehensive, 
covering broad areas; some are pinpointed and focused on special 
problems or missing links. In both of these types newer research 
tools are being developed by the Institute’s doctors, not only for their 
own use but to be used throughout the medical field in the United 
States. 

You may have heard about the work in epilepsy done at the Institute 
at Bethesda. I will not describe it any further than to state that their 
discovery of a biochemical explanation for epilepsy promises control 
of this ancient disorder now suffered by a million and a half people. 
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In muscular dystrophy a promising method has been developed for 
investigating the mechanisms underlying this neuromuscular disorder 
with radioisotopes. Further application may prove fruitful in a very 
short order. 


AMYOTROPHIC LATERAL SCLEROSIS 


As to amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, the disease that felled Lou 
Gehrig, we recently found out that this disease—and it is a killer; it is 
rapidly fatal—occurs 50 times more frequently on the island of Guam 
than any other place in the world. 

Senator Ture. What is the answer? 

Dr. Trarcer. We don’t know but we have a team out there to try 
and find out. There is a tremendous amount of autopsy material, a 
tremendous amount of clinical material, and I think we can find 
out the answer to that disease by study in a place where it is. Not 
only that, but if we can find out about amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
we will probably be able to handle multiple sclerosis and the many 
other demyelinating dieases of the nervous system. 

Senator Tuyr. Did the increase in appropriation last year advance 
that? 

Dr. Trarcer. Yes, sir. If we had not had that appropriation we 
would have had to let that die on the vine. Asa matter of fact, money 
had to come from private agencies to implement that appropriation, 
to make it worth while. 


NERVE REGENERATION 


Last year I told you that once a nerve is cut that was the end, it 
was never regenerated. ‘That does not seem to be quite true. Studies 
of nerve regeneration have been undertaken. A very prominent re- 
searcher found that by the use of a bacterial agent these cut nerve 
fibers can be made to heal, and structural continuity of the cut nerve 
can be reestablished. This is a tremendously important work. It 
is pioneering, but we have not had any money to go on with further 
research or even to test clinically the results of this tremendous re- 
search. I am glad to say that the man who discovered this, Dr. 
William Windle, is now a member of the staff at the Clinical Center 
at. Bethesda. 

The importance of finding a way to make nerves grow together can- 
not be overemphasized. It is our only hope for restoring to health 
the paraplegics and hemiplegics especially due to brain injury and 
nerve injury. 

RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


As an example of the increase in acceleration produced by increased 
appropriations we will hear about the study in retrolental fibroplasia, 
which is the leading cause of blindness in prematurely born children. 
Some of the things which have happened in this last year include a 
study on retrolental fibroplasia, a method for treating in the nose by 
irradiation as an effective means for preventing the loss of hearing in 
a great number of school children, a new drug which in preliminary 
tests checks the progress of acute glaucoma, another possible antidote 
for a deadly nerve gas, and a method of prevention of kernicterus, 
which is a type of cerebral palsy. 
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KERNICTERUS PALSY AND THE RH FACTOR 


Kernicterus is a type of palsy which comprises about one-tenth of 
the number of cerebral palsy born each year. The symptoms are 
severe jaundice appearing within the first 48 hours after birth and 
associated with paralysis, grotesque involuntary movements, and some 
mental defect. It results from incompatibility of the blood of the 
mother and the unborn baby involving the so-called Rh factor. 

I am sure you will be gi: ud to know that the almost total elimination 
of this form of cerebr al palsy is now possible through the work of 
Dr. Louis Diamond, one of the grantees from out Institute. He has 
de veloped a method for evaluating the amount of blood incompata- 
bility in the infant, as well as a tec hnique for blood transfusions which 
have proven capable of saving the child from any brain damage and 
the consequent crippling of the body and mind. 

That is what has been done. There are tremendous areas whic *h are 
cone neglected. The spectrum, you can imagine, of 250 dis- 

ases with 20 million people suffering from them is a tre Sedans prob- 
lea. Aside from that, there is a whole field of cerebral vascular 
diseases, destruction of parts of the brain by rupture of blood vessels in 
the brain, and this condition alone is a leading cause of death and 
responsible for a million cripples a year by paralysis. Now our In- 
stitute can only support 18 grants in this tremendous area. 

Cerebral palsy is another one. Cerebral palsy, Senator, is not a 
single disease ; it is not always caused by pressure on the brain during 
birth. Asa matter of fact, there is great concern as to whether that 
is a cause. It is comprised of many disorders from many different 
causes and many different parts of the brain are affected. One needs 
a complete pathological study in order to correlate the various types 
of cerebral palsy with the various parts of the brain that are affected. 
Before any detailed study can be launched, that particular relationship 
has to be established. 


CANCEROUS BRAIN TUMOR 


Senator Kricore. May I ask you a question at that point. I happen 
to know an illustrative case. A nephew of mine died from a brain 
tumor that became cancerous. In his youth he had been a national 
intercollegiate wrestling champion. I had seen him wrestle, and I 
saw them put scissors on that boy’s head until I was flinching. oy 
that cause that sort of thing, that terrific pressure on the skull of « 
growing young man? 

Dr. Trarcer. I would doubt it. The skull is solid at the end of the 
seventh year, and nothing short of a tremendously power ful and un- 
usually sharp blow is enough to cause either concussion or a fracture. 
I don’t believe that pressure would do it. 

Senator Kincorr. Thank you. 


TRAINING GRANTS AND STIPENDS 


Dr. Trarger. Sure, a lot has been done, but there are many gap 
areas in which nothing has been done. But there is another problem 
which faces us, and that is the training grants and training stipends. 
This is a tremendously neglected area because of lack of support to 
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develop to the utmost promising research students and efforts, It is 
the opinion of the National Advisory Council that the expansion of 
the Institute’s program in training grants and training stipends has 
the highest priority. And with your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask Dr. A. B. Baker, one of our country’s leading au- 
thorities, to remark on this subject. He is professor of neurology at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Senator Ture. Dr. Baker? 


TRAINING FACILITIES IN NEUROLOGY 


STATEMENT OF DR. A. B. BAKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS, AND 
PROFESSOR OF NEUROLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Baxer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during 
the past 4 years as chairman of the educational committee of the 
American Academy of Neurology, I have had occasion to make a 
survey of the training facilities in neurology throughout the country, 
and I must confess that I have been kind of discouraged by the results 
of this particular survey. I was amazed to find that throughout the 
country there are only about 20 percent of our medical schools today 
who have adequate facilities to train men in research and teaching in 
our neurological specialty. As a matter of fact, there are many uni- 
versities that don’t have a single trained teacher in this specialty on 
the faculty. I was also quite amazed to find that about two-thirds of 
our young doctors being graduated from medical schools today are 
never taught how to recognize or treat these common neurological 
disorders. They cannot even use the treatments we have available 
today. Obviously if a young doctor is not exposed to these neurolog- 
ical diseases you would not expect him later, after he finishes medicine, 
to go on and specialize and enter the research field in this specialty, 
and it means of course that the neurological specialty and all these 
crippling diseases are being denied the possibility of these research 
brains of these young men because of their inadequate medical school 
training. 


TOTAL QUALIFIED NEUROLOGISTS 


Even more amazing to me was that in the entire United States at 
the present time there are only 270 qualified neurologists against a 
patient population of some 20 million people, and there are many 
States and there are many areas where there is not a single neurologist 
to which doctors or patients can turn for help. 

Now the question arises: What is being done today to handle this 
discouraging problem? At the present time the Institute, through 
its meager funds of last year, was able to augment the training and the 
teaching program of some 17 institutions. However, this training 
program plus those already in existence, with these two programs 
together, it will take about 40 years for us to get the 1,500 researchers 
and teachers necessary to handle this tremendous patient load. Tt is 
my feeling that we have absolutely no right to ask these many crippled 
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people to wait 40 years to get an answer to their problem. Something 
has to be done be fore that, and the question is what can be done. 


MAYO CLINIC AND UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


I should like to just take a few seconds to give you a personal exam- 
ple of what can be done. As Senator Thye knows, in Minnesota we 
have been lucky. For many years now we have had two large training 
programs in neurology, one at the Mayo Clinic and one at the um 
versity. 

Senator Ture. Here is one of your Minnesota students, not in the 
medical division but Senator Dirksen was a Minnesota student. 

Dr. Baker. Minnesota has done very well in many places in medi- 
cine and neurology. During the 8 years I have been chairman of our 
section on neurology we have trained 30 specialists on neurology. 
Four of those we have kept on our own staff to augment and strengthen 
our own program. Six of those have remained in the State to help re- 
search and training throughout the State, and 20 of our men have 
gone to other States throughout the country to help strengthen the 
research and training program throughout the entire country. This 
seems like a fine contribution. However, it is only a small contribu- 
tion according to the needs of our country to get the 1,500 men that 
we actually need. That is a minimum figure actually. 

Senator Ture. Dr. Baker, this might be of interest here: How did 
it happen that Minnesota proceeded so far ahead in that particular 
research activity ? 

Dr. Baxer. I inherited it. Actually, for some reason, my prede 
cessors, Dr. McKinley and Dr. Henry ‘Woltman, both started out to- 
gether in that particular field. They, for some reason, had a curious 
interest in the nervous system. Dr. Henry Woltman went to Mayo 
Clinic, and Dr. McKinley stayed at Minnesota. Both of these men 
were well-trained neurologists with a driving desire to do something 
for the crippled people. And I think it is through their personal 
drive-and interest and their ability to condense and set up a program 
on their own initiative that this entire program got started at Minne- 
sota both in the university and the Mayo Clinic. I think it has been 
a personal desire and drive on the part of individuals, and, believe me, 
it was done with limited funds against tremendous odds. 

Senator Ture. The reason I wanted the record to sort of amplify 
that is because it might be that some of the States would say “Well, 
we just have not had an opportunity; we just can’t start this.” And 
Minnesota did not have anything special; there just happened to be 
two individuals who became definitely interested and dedicated to 
that particular effort in research, and you have carried it on so very 
ably, Dr. Baker, that you have brought others to asist in trying to 
carry the project out. 

Dr. Baker. I should like to point out, however, that when I took 
over the division, actually during the time Dr. McKinley was there, 
he trained about 4 or 5 people i in a long period of 10 or 15 years, and 
that was all he could train. Since I have been at Minnesota, with the 
addition of the veterans’ facilities, with the addition of some help 
from the Institute, which has given me tremendous help to expand 
my program, I have been able w ithin the past years to train my people. 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 


Senator Tyr. When you say “Institute” who do you mean ? 

Dr. Baker. The National Institute of Neurological Diseases. If I 
had not had the help of the Insttiute funds, if I had not had help from 
the Veterans’ Administration I would have estimated that at the pres- 
ent time, instead of having trained 30 people, we would have only 
trained 3 people because we could not do any more with the limited 
help. You need more staff to train people. So actually we have been 
able to make this contribution from outside help that we have re- 
ceived and to make a contribution which I think is worth while. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


Senator Hitz. How much did you get from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Doctor ? 

Dr. Baker. We got a tremendous amount because we opened up 
the Veterans Hosiptal in Neurology, opened up their training facil- 
ities, and we have trained as many men there under our supervision as 
we have trained at the university. It is a part of our own setup. 

Senator Hii. It really became a part of your setup? 

Dr. Baxer. That is right. 

Senator Hi. Which was very fine. 

Senator Tuyr. Senator Hill, I can say that at the time I was Gov- 
ernor of Minnesota I met with Dr. Baker and Dean Diehl of the 
medical college at the university and the veterans officials, plus the 
Rochester Mayo Clinic officials, and then they expanded from the uni- 
versity, so they not only gave to the veterans hospitals some of the 
technical medical scientific know-how that the university possessed 
but, in return, received cooperation from the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and the Mayo Clinic. So that there was a group of three in a 
united effort that put forth this splendid medical-research program. 
I have always commended the university and Dr. Baker and the 
Veterans’ Administration as well as the Mayos in working toward 
that. Out of that came the Mayo Memorial plus your other research 
centers that went into the University of Minnesota. There was some 
State money, and there was a lot of money from individual contri- 
butions like the Mayo Memorial, but all of it was united, and out of it 
came this research which Dr. Baker is talking about. 

Dr. Baker. I would like to say that with individual effort here and 
there we can train a few men as we have done at Minnesota but we can- 
not train in a short time the 1,500 we need in this field. That is out 
of the question. ‘To do that we will have to activate every single med- 
ical school in the country. 


FURNISHING TRAINED MEN TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


Senator Krigore. But, Doctor, if you can furnish trained men to the 
medical schools they can multiply the efforts by the number of trained 
men you have sent out ; isn’t that right ? 

Dr. Baxer. That is exactly why we have to have an expansion of 


our training programs, to get more trained men for each of the 
schools. 
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Now I know you cannot activate all the schools at one time, but I 
do know from my survey that if we had funds available, additional 
funds over and above what we presently have, we can activate 40 
of our schools at the present time and start getting some of the men 
we need to do the research. 

Senator Hityi. Doctor, I have often said that, of course, money in 
ind of itself would not be the answer, but by the eternal heavens 
unless you have the money to provide the teachers and provide the 
clinics and resources, you cannot get the answer ; isn’t that right? 

Dr. Baxer. That is right, and that is why to me this ‘tr aining- 
grants program is one of the most important of the Institute at the 
present time. We need the brains to do the research. 

Senator Ture. It is the first additional seed that will bring on the 
additional health. 

Dr. Baker. Thank you. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Dr. Baker. 

Senator Kitcore. I have one other question of Dr. Baker. 

Aside from the training of, shall we say, neurological research peo- 
ple and teachers, won’t that also be of he lp if you had a good depart- 
ment in every medical school for your physicians and surgeons in 
civing them better knowledge? 

Dr. Baxer. Most schools have good departments of physicians and 
surgeons; it is the specialities that—— 

Senator Kirigorr. I know, but I mean add that onto the medical 
education for the purposes of diagnosis. Not that the general prac- 

titioner could treat it himself, but he could recognize a neurological 
situation much more readily than if he had not had a certain amount 
of that training. 

Dr. Baker. That is quite true, and that is why I am very much 
measy, because two-thirds of our young doctors do not get that type 
rf training at the present time. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared sttaement which I 
have highlighted which I shall submit for the record. 
Senator Ture. Very well. 
The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. A. B. BAKER, CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
RESEARCH IN NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS AND PROFESSOR OF NEUROLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I should like to take this 9op- 
portunity to speak in behalf of the training programs of the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness. 

For the past 4 years, as chairman of the educational committee of the Amer- 
can Academy of Neurology, I have had the opportunity to survey the status 
of graduate training of clinical teachers and researchers in the field of neurolog- 
ical disorders in the United States and I have become more and more concerned 
about the inadequacy of these facilities and programs. 

With minor exceptions, the current facilities in our medical schools for post 
craduate training in the neurological disorders are seriously inadequate. Only 
about 20 percent of our medical schools have modern facilities for training in 
this field and several of our large medical schools do not have a single qualified 
neurological teacher on their staff. It is difficult to believe that almost two- 
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thirds of our graduating doctors are not even exposed to our present knowledge 
concerning these crippling neurological disorders and naturally have little oppor- 
tunity to develop an interest in entering this field for continued study and re- 
search. It is also difficult to believe that there are only 270 qualified neurologists 
in the entire country as against a patient population of 20 million, and in many 
areas of this country and in some States there is not a single qualified neu- 
rologist to whom physicians or patients can turn to for help and guidance in their 
illness. 

This is a very serious problem since it is a well-established fact that train- 
ing and research are mutually interdependent. Unless training programs are 
expanded and greater interest is aroused in the young physician to enter this 
field of study, then soon there will be an inadequate number of scientists to 
carry on the promising research programs now developed to solve these many 
disabling neurological conditions. 

I should like to offer a personal example of what can be done in an adequate 
training program. 

In the State of Minnesota we have been fortunate to have had for many years 
2 large training centers in neurology, 1 at the Mayo Clinic and another at the 
University of Minnesota. Fortunately for us, we have been able to obtain ade- 
quate support for teaching and training in neurology, As a result, during the past 
S years we have been able to train at the university alone over 30 specialists in 
neurology ; 4 of thesse men we have kept on our own staff to strengthen our own 
training program; 6 have remained in the State while the remaining 20 have 
gone to different parts of the country to strengthen training and research pro- 
grams elsewhere. This, however, is only a small contribution to the needs of 
the country. To adequately handle the training and research requirements 
in this field would require 1,500, or more, qualified neurologists, which at the 
present rate of training throughout the country, would require almost 50 years. 

Last year’s appropriation of $400,000 for training grants was one of the most 
encouraging developments in this entire field. It was the first step toward a 
solution of this most discouraging problem. Through these funds 17 training 
centers in neurology were enabled to expand their facilities and increase their 
training programs. ‘To solve this problem, however, eventually each of the 
country’s medical schools should have an effective program for training teachers 
and researchers in these disorders. Based on our experience at the University 
of Minnesota and as a result of a study conducted by the national committee 
for research in neurological disorders, each of the medical schools would require 
a minimum of $25,000 to institute and develop such a training program in neu- 
rology. Of course, such a program could not be developed or expanded in all 
medical schoo's at once, but it could be instituted in at least 40 schools. 


Senator Ture. All right, Dr. Traeger, who is next? 

Dr. Trarcer. Senator Thye, our institute is the National Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, and there is a great field of 
problems presented by blindness. I would like to ask Dr. Erling Han- 
sen, professor of ophthalmology at the University of Minnesota, to 
talk about that. 

Senator Taye. Very well, Dr. Hansen. 


GENERAL RESEARCH ON BLINDNESS 


STATEMENT OF DR. ERLING W. HANSEN, PROFESSOR OF 
OPHTHALMOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Dr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is 
the second time I have appeared before this committee. It gives me 
special pleasure this year because of the increase made in the In- 
stitute’s appropriation last year. All of us here certainly feel some 
satisfaction in this rewarding effort, and that the rewards have ulti- 


mately gone to the blind or potentially blind is a source of even greater 
gratification. 
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I will mention a few of the general research items in which progress 
has been made and they are impresive. Out of last year’s appropria- 
tions we have an improved diagnostic instrument for glaucoma, a drug 
which promises better control of this condition in the acute stage, and 
probably more important the causes for this disorder are gradually 
being unfolded so that the possibility for its eventual prevention or 
elimination lies before us. 

During this same year past the Institute-supported research has 
taken several giant steps forward in our knowledge of cataract and 
diabetic retinopathy. One grantee has linked the development of 
cataract with the functions of the endocrine glands and another 
grantee has observed the relationship between retinal lesions of dia- 
betic retinopathy and diabetic lesions in the kidney. 


BLINDNESS IN PREMATURE INFANTS 


One study, I think, will be of special interest to this committee on 
retrolental fibroplasia which Dr. Traeger has mentioned. It is a dis- 
order of the retina found in premature infants that are 314 pounds or 
under. Approximately 1,000 children each year are totally blinded 
by retrolental fibroplasia or RLF, as it is sometimes known, and it is 
thereby the leading cause of blindness in children. 

Now, what the cause of RLF is we do not know. And actually until 
a decade ago we were not seeing it. So this sudden appearance was 
due to some factor in the care of the premature infant, and it was the 
Institute last year who seized on this possibility and took the initia- 
tive in calling a conference of ophthalmologists to discuss the prac 
ticability of “undertaking a study which might illuminate the en- 
vironmental causes of retrolental fibroplasia. 

At almost the same time a grantee of the Institute had reported 
there was evidence to indicate that administration of oxygen was a 
causative factor in retrolental fibroplasia. 

Senator Ture. I read that article. 

Dr. Hansen. I think you may have seen it. It has been widely pub- 
licized in the press, and I think it is pretty well known. 

As you know, oxygen is administered in high levels to incubated pre- 
mature infants in our hospitals, and it was thereby determined to see if 
this were not the responsible agent in humans as well. 

So was born the concept of a new research investigation. Its actual 
emergence as a concrete study, however, depended on skill, patience, 
and industry. With relatively few premature infants born in any 

single hospital it was apparent that it would take a long time to study 
these cases, so a group of pedi: itricians and ophth: almologists was got- 
ten together to cooperate in this study, and so an extraordinary model 
for research study was contrived. This may well be a pattern for 
such cooperative studies for years to come. Thirty-six tem sca 
of ophthalmologists and of pedi: itricians are now working in 18 hos- 
pitals under a single complex coordinated master plan to determine 
as rapidly as possible whether oxygen is implicated in retrolental 
fibroplasia. Certainly just in the very recent past we have good rea 
son to believe that that is going to be helped. We must, of course, 
await the final results of this study before we have the categorical yes 


or no, but it certainly is very hopeful. 
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GAPS IN RESEARCH EFFORTS 


There are gap areas. All the things that we have seen accomplished 
are on the optimistic side, and it shows what can be done when re- 
search is reported. Yet we cannot help facing some of the unhappy 
facts I presented to the committee last year. Most important is that 
the entire Nation spent slightly more than a million and a half dollars 
for eye research. The investigation of such major disorders of the 
eye as glaucoma, cataract, diabetic fagpnay: iy and optic atrophy 
cannot be expected to progress rapidly under this minimum research 
effort. Yet the incidence of blindness due to these conditions goes with 
the growth in our average life span. I remember calling attention 
to that last year. As our control of diabetes, for example, has im- 
proved, the problem of diabetic retinopathy becomes more serious. 
Every diabetic who lives long enough runs a risk of loss of vision from 
this disturbance. That is a particularly saddening thing in the 
younger diabetics when they show in their teens and their twenties and 
thirties, 20 years is about the time when they can expect to be blind, 
and that is a very sad situation. 

The clinical center at Bethesda, Md., provides the ideal research 
environment for the study of many of these disorders, but the eye- 
research program of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness is now little more than on a standby basis. Even under 
these circumstances, such research as could be undertaken this past 
year already shows promise. There is excellent hope of finding a 
means of control for a form of posterior uveitis, an inflammation of 
the posterior part of the eye, which is responsible for 15 to 20 percent 
of the blindness in the United States. But unfortunately this re- 
search must be undertaken as a part-time effort and the flow of study 
patients will continue so slow that a definite answer will not be ob- 
tained for more than another year. 

Year by year, however, one person must become blind every 20 
minutes or even less. Congress, if it will, can halt this inevitable 
process. With the probable conquest of retrolental fibroplasia, the 
possible conquest of one form of uveitis, Congress has brought us 
wellon our way. But further funds than are now available are needed 
for a full-scale attack on the many other disturbances of vision. I can- 
not urge too strongly the adoption of the $11,500,000 budget which we 
propose. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Dr. Hansen. 

If there are no questions then we will proceed. Who is next? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman, I have a more complete statement 
which I would like to file for the record. 

Senator Tuyr. Very well, that may be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT or Dr. ERLING W. HANSEN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Dr. Erling W. Hansen, of 
Minneapolis, professor of ophthalmology and director of that department of the 
Medical School of the University of Minnesota; chief of ophthalmology service 
at the University Hospital; attending ophthalmologist at Northwestern Hos- 
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1; consultant at Glen Lake Sanatorium, Hopkins; fellow of the American 
ollege of Surgeons; fellow of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and 
ttolaryngology; fellow, American Medical Association; member, American 
iphthalmological Society. I have served as secretary for public relations of the 
nerican Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology for several years and 

member of the research committee for the National Society for the Preven- 
1 of Blindness. 
his is the second time I have appeared before this committee. It gives me 
ecial pleasure to do so this year in view of the increase made in the institute’s 
propriations last year. All of us here must feel some satisfaction in this 
varded effort, and that the rewards have ultimately gone to the blind, or 
entially blind, is a source of even greater gratification. 


GENERAL RESEARCH PROGRESS 


rhese rewards are impressive. Out of last year’s appropriations have emerged 
mproved diagnostic instrument for glaucoma, a drug which promises better 
ntrol of this conditions in the acute stage; and possibly most important, the 
juses for this disorder are gradually being unfolded so that the possibility for 
ts eventual prevention or elimination lies before us. 
During this same year past, Institute-supported research has taken several 
ant steps forward in our knowledge of cataract and diabetic retinopathy ; one 
antee has linked the development of cataract with the functions of the 
docrine glands and another gramee has observed a relationship between 
etinal lesions of diabetic retinopathy and diabetic lesions in the kidney. 

o studies, I think, will be of special interest to this committee. One 
upported by the Institute’s grants program, the other conducted at the Insti 
te itself, they both well illustrate the achievements to be derived from a 
dynamic administrative and scientific approach to research on disorders of the 


eve 


RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


Many of you here may already have heard of the condition called retrolental 
fibroplasia. It is a disorder of the retina which occurs in premature infants 
of about 34% pounds or under. Approximately 1,000 children each year are totally 
blinded and many more partially blinded by retrolental fibroplasia, or RLF, as 
is sometimes known, and it is thereby the leading cause of blindness in 
children 

Now, what the cause of RLF is we do not know. Up until a decade ago, RLF 
was not a problem either here in the United States or elsewhere. Its rather 
sudden appearance, of course, has suggested the possibility that some new 
factor in the care of premature children was responsible for the condition. It 
was the Institution last year who seized on this possibility and took the initiative 
n calling a conference of ophthalmologists to discuss the practicability of 
undertaking a study which might illuminate the environmental causes of retro- 
lental fibroplasia. 

At almost the same time, a grantee of the Institute had reported that in 
his studies on animals, there was evidence to indicate that administration of 
oxygen Was a causative factor in retrolental fibroplasia. As you all know, oxygen 
s administered in high levels to incubated premature infants in our hospitals 
ind it was thereby determined to see if this were not the responsible agent in 


humans as well. 

So was born the concept of a new research investigation. Its actual emergence 
is a conerete study, however, depended on skill, patience, and industry. With 
relatively few premature infants born in any single hospital, it was clear 
that the study could not be restricted to one clinie if results were to be obtained 
in a relatively short period of time. It was also clear that not only ophthalmolo- 
gists but pediatricians would have to cooperate in the study if both life and 
sight were to be safeguarded and the integrity of the investigation maintained. 

An extraordinary model for a research study was, therefore, contrived, which 
may well set a pattern for such cooperative studies for years to come. Thirty- 
six investigators, half ophthalmologists, half pediatricians, are now working 
in 18 hospitals under a single complex coordinated master plan to determine 
as accurately and as rapidly as possible whether present methods of administra- 
tion of oxygen are implicated in retrolental fibroplasia. 

There is some reason to believe that control of oxygen administration to 
premature children may well be the answer to retrolental fibroplasia. We must, 
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fully exploit every other possible factor; a promise that if there is an answer 
to RLF, it will be explored with the best resources at the Nation's disposal. 


UVEITIS 


The Clinical Center, as members of this committee are fully aware, provides 
an extraordinary facility for the research attack on all diseases. This is no less 
so for eye research than for research in other areas; and in spite of the Insti- 
tute skeleton program in this field, there is some possibility already for successful 
achievement in the study of a major blinding eye disorder. I am speaking now of 
a study into a disorder called posterior uveitis, an inflammation of a part of 
the eye which is responsible for 15 to 20 percent of all loss of vision in the United 
States. Often the cause of this condition is unknown, and while previously 
it was believed that cortisone was a useful therapy, a study by one of the In- 
stitute’s grantees has demonstrated this not to be so. 

As of the past 2 months, however, we now know the cause of a form of uveitis, 
and there is reason to believe that we shall be able to control it. An investiga- 
tion being conducted at the Clinical Center by the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness in cooperation with the National Microbiological 
Institute has revealed what has sometimes been suspected but never before 
proved, that a certain micro-organism called toxoplasma, is the main cause of 
this condition. 

This is just the beginning of the attack on this form of uveitis, of course. 
How can we learn to kill this organism without damaging the eye represents 
the final goal, but the second step has already been taken. For some time now, 
scientists have been attempting to create an experimental uveitis in rabbits 
using this toxoplasma organism I just mentioned. It has been possible to infect 
the rabbits with this organism, but it has not been possible to prevent their 
death. Scientists at the Clinical Center, however, have finally succeeded in 
this achievement and have thereby established the experimental means by 
which chemical agents may be safely tested in animals before application to 
humans. These chemical tests are currently being made at the Clinical Center 
on both rabbits and, where safe, on human uveitis cases. It is my understanding 
that preliminary trials have been very promising. 


GAP AREAS 


All this is on the optimistic side, of course. It shows what can be done when 
research is supported; specifically, it shows what the Institute can do when 
its research programs are supported. 

Yet, we cannot help face again some of the facts I presented to the commit- 
tee last year. The major causes of blindness still remain unresolved, and as 
life’s longevity increases, so grows as well the problem of those eye disorders 
which come with age. Cataract is one of these and so is diabetic retinopathy. 
As our control of diabetes has improved, the problem of diabetic retinopathy 
becomes more serious. Every diabetic who lives long enough runs a serious risk 
of loss of vision from this condition. This is particularly a sad truth with those 
who are unfortunate enough to develop diabetes during their youth. 

With the increased appropriations made available to the Institute last year, 
the preliminary research on these and other major blinding eye disorders has 
been initiated. But relatively speaking, the research effort on problems of 
blindness may still be measured in decimals rather than in whole numbers. The 
entire Nation spending slightly more than $114 million in eye research. 

This is not enough to make a significant attack on the prevention and treat- 
ment of blindness. The investigation of such major disorders of the eye, such 
as glaucoma, cataract, diabetic retinopathy, and optic atrophy cannot be expected 
to progress rapidly under the present minimum research effort. Other disorders 
of the eye receive no research attention whatsoever. Yet that these problems 
may be resolved is clearly evident. The Congress support of the Institute last 
year proved it. On this basis, I cannot see how the Congress can but make 
further support available this year for further aid for the reduction of blindness. 


of course, await the final results before we have a categorical “Yes” or “No.” 
Even if the answer should be “No,” this research team can remain intact to 
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BUDGET NEEDS 


Dr. Trarcer. I have about another minute, if you please, sir. 

Senator Ture. All right, you may proceed. 

Dr. Trarcrer. The badieet: the meat of the matter is $11,500,000. 

Senator Hitt. That is your budget? 

Dr. Traxcer. Yes, sir, that is our budget. And we hope to add 
about $8 million more for construction grants. However, that does 
not meet the needs, but we think we can use it intelligently, first, for 
research grants. We are asking for $5 million for research. This 
year the Institute spent $2,700,000 for this program. Because of the 
volume of recommended but still unpaid grant applications and 
because of continuation of grants previously recommended for 
award, $2,200,000 of next year’s funds, if they are available, are 
already obligated, leaving only $500,000 for new applications for 
fiscal 1955. On the basis of past experience the Institute can expect 
the full number of new approved grant applications to exceed $3,600,- 
000 in the coming fiscal year. This year’s obligations and next year’s 
would thereby add up to $5,800,000. We are asking for $5 million. 

For research fellowships there is no increase in appropriations asked 
for in this budget. Our need for special research is grave; there is 
no question about that. We can only support a third of those people 
who qualify and apply. However, we are getting a good deal of help 
from the voluntary health agencies in this field. 

Training programs and training stipends you have heard about 
from Dr. Baker, as to the importance of expanding the program in 
training grants for the development of teachers and clinical re- 
searchers in neurology. The same is true in ophthalmology. 

According to the study by Dr. Baker’s committee, each of the 
country’s medical schools requires on the average $50,000, $25,000 
for neurological disorders and $25,000 for blindness. The total, 
therefore, is $314 million. 

Of course, a program like this, as the Senator suggested could not 
be begun in all medical schools, but Dr. Baker knows that it could 
be begun in at least 40 of the schools right now, and that would 
require a $2 million budget, which is the figure we have put in this 
appropriation. 

The same is true of training stipends of $104,000. 

Special control projects, which are elaborated on in my presentation, 
I will not go into now. 

For direct operations at Bethesda you know what the problem is. 
You know what we have done in a year. The program has been 
excellent. The amount of funds we are asking is $3,225,000 for the 
direct operations. You must also please remember that we got no 
heritage from the Public Health Service for research at the Clinical 
Center, and we need the money because we are a young Institute and 
because of this enormous spectrum of 250 diseases that nobody knows 
anything about. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Ture. I certainly thank you and those who have testified 
on this particular category of the appropriations. 


44672—54 91 
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RELATION OF DIET TO GLAUCOMA 


Senator Kirgore. Could I ask Dr. Hansen a question / 

Does the question of diet have anything to do with glaucoma? I 
have read a good deal about its prevalence in the Far East and in 
Africa where the diet of the people is very restricted. 

Dr. Hansen. We do not have any idea. Glaucoma is very complex, 
which may be due to a great many things. It is especially found in 
older people where the angle of the chamber allows the fluid to escape 
from the eye, builds up pressure in the eye, and there are a great many 
causes secondary to other things, but diet in itself I do not think enters 
into it. Cataract, yes; there is more of that in the East and the Far 
Kast than we have, too. 

Senator Ture. Senator Hill? 

Senator Hitt. First I think I might congratulate our chairman on 
having the honor of representing a State that has so fine a medical 
school as the University of Minnesota Medical School. 

Senator Ture. I wish I could take credit for it but I cannot. We 
do have one of the finest. I think everyone recognizes Minnesota as 
one of the leading medical colleges of the Nation, or universities of 
the Nation. 

BUDGET LIMITATIONS 


Senator Hitt. Secondly, I want to say that I was very much im- 
pressed by what Dr. Traeger said about what has been done, what 
has been made possible to be done by the increase in the appropria- 
tions that were made for this year. I have no criticism of the budget. 
I believe in the budget system. But we must recognize that those 
down in the budget many times, nearly all the time, do not have the 
benefit of such wonderful testimony as we have had here this morning. 

Senator Tuye. That is very true. 

Senator Hm. And therefore we as members of the Congress ought 
to have the will and the courage to override the budget. There is 
nothing sacrosanct about the budget, and that is illustrated here this 
morning. When I look at the record I find that the budget estimate 
for neurology and blindness activities was $2,574,000 for this year. 
I will say that the original estimate, that was the Truman estimate, 
was $7,670,000, but the budget before this committee as reduced was 
$2,574,000. This committee had the will and the courage to raise 
that estimate from $2,574,000 up to $4,750,000, As a result we got 
$4,500,000, and therefore, doctor, you were able to go forward and 
do these wonderful things that you have reported to us here this 
morning. 

Dr. Trarcer. Thank you, and we are grateful. 

Senator Hitz. I will say to my friend from West Virginia that if 
we had the same courage about our hospitals and the budget that we 
had about this you would have your hospital down in West Virginia. 

Senator Trryr. The next witness is Mr. Henle. You may proceed, 
sir. 
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RESEARCH ON NEUROLOGICAL DISEASES 


STATEMENT OF RAY HENLE, NBC NEWS COMMENTATOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Henxe. Mr. Chairman and Senators, my name is Ray Here, 
and I am the editor in chief of Three Star Extra, a radio news pro- 
gram on NBC, sponsored by Sun Oil Co. 1 mention my name and 
my connection because I thought that I should do that to make clear 
to the committee, if it already were not known, that I am not here 
as an expert on this subject, but Iam here as a layman and a private 
citizen through a tremendous interest in this thing, having gotten 
into it through my reportorial work and connections. I have been 
for many years a very close friend of Dr. Paul Magnuson. I krow 
Senator Hill is a very good friend of his too, and maybe some of 
the others are. I have heard him on many occasions tell about the 
wonderful progress that has been made in the field of research and 
how many more things they could do with this with the wherewithal 
available to do it. 

I have been a great friend for many years of Dr. James Smith of 
New York Unive rsity, who has made some truly remarkable progress 
in the field of glandular disturbances and their effects on the body, 
and especially in the field of alcoholism, and I dare say that at some 
future time a committee of this kind will be examining matters of 
that sort, too, in addition to the particular subject matter at hand. 

I have also been a great friend of Lois Mattox Miller, the medical 
editor of Reader’s Digest and, more recently, have become interested 
in this particular subject through my friendship with Mrs. Tankers- 
ley, whom I know you all know is tremendously informed. 

Senator Ture. Mrs. Tankersley is going to follow you. She is right 
here. 

Mr. Hen.x. I wanted to make that statement to indicate that it is 
only through my job that I have come onto some of these facts and 
figures, and the more vou see of them, the more you hear of them, the 
more you become convinced that something must be done and should 
be done in the way of making appropriations available for this work. 

You might ask, Well, why don’t some of the great foundations do 
it? Why don’t some of the rich people in the country do it? But 
somehow or other there are certain fields, it seems to me, in which the 
Government alone can blaze the way and should blaze the way, and 
once it does in a proper scope and field I think that private interests 
and private individuals are inclined to follow in suit, and they will 
do their share in turn. So I do not think it necessarily follows that 
because the Government makes an initial appropr iation and follows 
it up with additional and increasing appropriations, for that matter, 
that it necessarily need have to do the whole job. 


COORDINATION OF INFORMATION 
Senator Kircore. Mr. Henle, have you ever thought of the one fact 


that the foundations are very proud of their own work, and until 
Government started getting into this with a coordinating institutional 
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setup, I call it, there was not the exchange of information. A bit of 
information would be found over here and another bit over there, but 
when you make a grant to an institution they have to report back to 
the Institute what they are doing with it in order to get further grants, 
and therefore the Institute can pull this material together and you 
make progress. 

Mr. Hentz. I think that is true. And certainly the people such as 
those I have mentioned here have very frequently told me that they 
have a very difficult time getting private individuals interested in 
something until they have something to show them on which to make 
their future progress. 


DRAIN ON NATION’S RESOURCES 


Now I have been interested in and have been provided with some 
data that may be of interest to this committee. It demonstrates— 
they demonstrate—rather forcefully how a relatively small financial 
investment by the Federal Government can bring about great economic 
returns. Competent authorities have estimated that the drain on the 
Nation’s resources in the field of neurological diseases alone averages a 
minimum of $5 billion annually. This appalling figure includes wage 
and productivity losses, medical and welfare expenses, indemnity- 
compensation costs, and tax-revenue losses. 

Research work in neurological diseases is relatively undeveloped. 
The National Institute of Neurological Diseases was established in 
1950 by the 80th Congress, as you remember. Subsequent Congresses, 
until last year, gave only token support to this Institute. Last year 
your committee recommended, and the Congress voted, a boost of $2 
million for the Institute. 

There is no yardstick by which we can measure the thankfulness 
of those who have been given a new lease on life by the recent research 
findings of the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness. Neither is there any way to estimate the happiness of the mil- 
lions who will benefit from them in the future. However, I can show 
you where research in the neurological field this year has saved our 
Nation many millions of dollars. For example, one phase of this 
research involved kernicterus, a form of cerebral palsy, which Dr. 
Traeger, I think, has already described. 


KERNICTERUS 


At least one thousand children are born each year suffering from 
this disease. As the result of the work of an Institute grantee in 
Boston, kernicterus can be almost totally eliminated. 

The families of these one thousand children will be spared untold 
grief and, in many cases, economic hardship. The saving to the 
Federal and the State governments and the local communities will be 
enormous. Figuring $100,000 for each stricken child’s care over a 
normal life span, the saving reaches the staggering total of $100 
million. The number of children saved at birth through this new 
method will increase in proportion to our growing population. 

Now if the members of the committee feel that this $100,000 figure 
for the care of one person through a lifetime of illness is too high, 
please consider some of the costs involved—the many years of hos- 
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pitalization, the medical and nursing services, the physical, speech 
and psychological therapy, the testing, counseling, vocational and 
welfare services and facilities. And this is but one phase of cerebral 
palsy research. 

RETROLENTAL FIBROPLASIA 


Findings from an intensive study of retrolental fibroplasia also has 
been satisfactory to a high degree and resulted directly from the 
$4,500,000 appropriation which the committee made available to the 
Institute last year. 

As Dr. Hansen told you, tests are being conducted and there is 
promise that the sight of 1,200 babies who are stricken each year 
may be saved. 

Using again the estimate that it costs $100,000 to care for, educate, 
and provide adequate medical treatment for a stricken person from 
birth through a normal lifetime, a saving of $120 million for the 
families of those 1,200 children for the communities, the States and 
the Federal Government is indicated. 


EPILEPSY 


Then there is epilepsy. Epilepsy is commanding the full attention 
of the scientists at the Institute as we have heard today. The tax- 
payers of this country spend $35 million annually to maintain a small 
fraction of those sufferers in State and Federal institutions, and 
another estimated $15 million for medical and welfare expenditures. 

There are 1,500,000 epilepsy cases in the United States under pres- 
ent medication only; 900,000 of these cases are employable adults, 
but only 800,000 of this total have held jobs. 

Research at Bethesda Institute promises an ultimate control of this 
ancient disease, holding out hope that other hundreds of thousands 
will be salvaged as a useful source of productive manpower. 


PARAPLEGIA 


Brain and spinal injuries present us with a complex economic 
problem because total and permanent disability frequently result 
from hemiplegia or paraplegia. Hemiplegia is a brain injury which 
causes paralysis of one side of the body or of a part of it; paraplegia 
is an injury to the spinal cord which causes paralysis of the lower 
half of the body or of both sides. 

The Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. of Boston has placed the cost 
of indemnity and hospitalization for a single paraplegic during his 
lifetime at $400,000. Of this sum we must allow an average of $100,- 
000 for hospitalization, nursing and medical care, and rehabilitation 
expenditures. Indemnity costs, therefore, amount to approximately 
$300,000. 

Dr. Howard Rusk has estimated the number of paraplegics to be 
somewhere between 85,000 and 125,000. If only 40,000 of these are 
covered by insurance then compensation costs over a life span for 
this group alone will total $12 billion. There is a ray of hope for 
hemiplegics and paraplegics, namely, the regeneration of nerve tissue, 
as we have heard this morning. 
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As was mentioned, a few years ago Dr. William F. Windle, a prom- 
inent University of Pennsylvania researcher, successfully demon- 
strated a method of regenerating the nerve fibers in the spinal cords 
of sae Until now the lack of facilities has prevented further 
findings, but Dr. Windle recently joined the National Institute’s staff 
and he is pressing his investigations in this most important field of 
research. 

If the key to nerve regeneration is found, thousands of hemiplegics 
and paraplegics will be restored to a produc tion life and millions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money will be saved. 


BLINDNESS AND DEAFNESS 


The Institute’s fight against blindness and deafness is of vital in- 
terest to everyone. In this country today there are 260,000 totally 
blind, 1 million blind in 1 eye, and 340,000 whose vision is badly im- 
paired. The Government is spending $98 million yearly for the care 
and welfare of the blind, and these expenditures go on year after year 
without any hope of relief. 

Senator Hx. That $98 million is really from the public assist- 
ance program; it really does not have anything to do with trying to 
prevent blindness, does it? 

Mr. Hentz. That is true, but at the same time it is money spent. 

Senator Hix. I understand it is money spent. but we are thinking 
here of trying to prevent blindness occurring ; $98 million sounds like 
quite a figure. That is just social security. 

Mr. Hente. Yes. I refer to the figure there in the sense that it is 
an indicator of what may be saved for the future. 

Senator Hitz. I understand what might be saved. That is what 
T want to emphasize. 


POPULATION OF MENTAL INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Kitcorr. Have you ever tried to figure out the population 
of our institutions for mental cases? If we could even reduce that by 
30 percent how much it would have the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, not including the returning of people to a useful life and 
their productivity. Did you stop and try to figure that out? 

Mr. Hentr. That is certainly true. 

Senator Kircorr. It would run into enormous figures. 

Mr. Hente. That is certainly true. It makes a dramatic and im- 
pressive figure when you look at it. 

The point, Senator, is, it seems to me, that in so many of these things 
we are so close to coming to the answer and to the solution which will 
bring about the very thing you speak of that it just seems a crime that 
we cannot go over that little threshold and get to it. 

There are 4,500,000 people in the United States who suffer from 
some degree of deafness. Since 1949 the Government has spent 
$4,800,000 for hearing aids for veterans, and 90,000 of these veterans 
are receiving compensation for hearing losses sustained during their 
service in the amount of more than $20 million a year. 

Cerebral vascular disease, or stroke, presents one of our most serious 
economic problems. Stroke is the third largest cause of death in the 
United States. More than 170,000 persons die yearly, and 1,800,- 
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000 victims of this disease are alive, some tot ally paralyzed. We 
spend $47 million annually to maintain 60,000 of these sufferers in 
State hospitals. 

It is no more beyond the realm of possibility to think of research 
discovering a means of prevention or cure for this type of disorder 
than it was to sts unp out pneumonia, a scourge only a few years ago. 

Perhaps it is not necessary to detail the full economic savings and 
costs in the neurological disease field. There is one neurologic al prob- 
lem which points up some of our tremendous national economic losses. 
Statistics show that as a result of head injuries 200,000 persons are 
absent from their jobs every day in the year. This represents a loss 
of 416 million man-hours of work and $624 million in wages, which, 
however, is not the entire picture. 

Industry accountants have found that the average accident involves 
costs which are about four times as great. This includes medical 
expenses and compensation payments of $600 million. Industry data 
indicate twice that sum must be reckoned as the cost of time lost by 
department heads and executives, materials ruined, tools damaged or 
destroyed, and hearings before compensation boards. It all adds up 
to $21, billion, a staggering total indeed. 

Sometimes there are more far-reaching and costly developments. 
Head injuries often prove serious and lasting and result in disorders 
which require the skill of research and costly medical care. 


SHORTAGE OF MANPOWER 


need for acceleration of research in the neurological field. At the close 
of World War IT, it was reported in Government circles that another 
world conflict might bring about the drafting of women. This thought 
was revived only 2 weeks ago by Gen. Mark Clark, as you may have 
noticed. You may have seen his article in This Week magazine. He 
Breed our manpower shortage as our greatest hazard in both 
World War Ii and in Korea. He said that in case of an all-out war 
it might ay necessary to draft thousands of our young women, not for 
frontline duty but to serve behind the lines in ¢ ‘lerical and administra- 
tive posts. This would free every available man for combat. 

General Clark’s statement puts the spotlight on our manpower prob- 
lem. It also points directly to those 20 million Americans who have 
been put out of action or their earning power curtailed by neurological 
disorders and blindness. For example, the 600,000 employable epi- 
leptics and many thousands of others who may be salvaged; the 
900,000 who are absent from work every day due to head injuries; 
the 1,600,000 who are totally blind, blind in 1 eye or whose eyesight 
is badly impaired; the 4 1,500,000 who are afflicted with some degr: ee of 
deafness: the millions of other neurological sufferers who will be 
helped by the many research discoveries of the past year and the 
immediate years ahead. 

Some of these people already are employed but research findings can 
raise their potential immeasurably ; others now incapacitated can be 
salvaged. 

All of these people are candidates for our manpower pool. They 
are eager to work and to enjoy economic and social independence. 


The relative lack of manpower in the United States also shows the 
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The amazing results shown by the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness in the research field during the past 
year lead to the conclusion that a broadening of the program in 1955 
and in future years will produce even more satisfying results for the 
sufferers, their families and the Nation. 

Science is rapidly revealing the innermost secrets of the brain, the 
spinal cord, and other parts of the nervous system. Thousands of 
people in the United States may be restored to their rightful places as 
useful workers if they can reap the fruits of a concentrated research 
drive. Every man or woman who becomes self-sufficient will free 
another person for more strenuous duties. Every man or woman 
who takes a job will become a taxpayer and help to ease the cost 
of Government for those who now are carrying the load. 

I am very happy, therefore, to be here, gentlemen, to speak up for 
this project, and I myself certainly think it is an economically sound 
one, and I am convinced that every penny of the $1114 million if 
granted is not only needed but I am sure it would be well spent. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Kircorr. I would say you could do some good for that 
on the air. 

Mr. Henze. I could. As a matter of fact, we are thinking very 
seriously, Senator, this summer of dealing with 4 or 5 of the leading 
killers and devoting a half of our program each night during 1 week. 

Senator Hii. You might make health your fourth star. 

Mr. Hen te. Yes, it could be. 

Senator Ture. Mrs. Tankersley ? 


SUPPORT OF FUNDS FOR INSTITUTE 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GARVIN TANKERSLEY 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Tanxers.ey. I am just a visitor today, Senator Thye. 

Senator Tuyr. We have you listed. We want to hear from you. 

Mrs. Tanxersiey. I will say one sentence on the subject, and that 
is that, having spent 2 years working very closely with the Institute, 
as you know, I feel that this year’s budget, which I have gone over very 
carefully, is a bare minimum budget, and I have urged all of the 
witnesses here today and the men at the Institute to give this commit- 
tee a realistic budget and not to pad it in the hopes that you would give 
them a portion of it. I said this was a realistic committee, that we 
had been dealt with very fairly before, and that we, in turn, should 
deal fairly with you and give you honestly what we feel is needed, I 
feel this $1114 million is the actual need and that it can be well spent 
by the National Health Institute. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mrs. Tankersley. We are very happy 
that you have been with us all morning, and we thank all of you for 
being so patient. We have run overtime, and it is now 12:30. We will 
reconvene at 2 o’clock to continue with the others. Gen. George C. 
Kenney will be the first witness. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2 p. m., this same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS 


Senator Ture. The hearing will come to order. 
Gen. George C. Kenney is the first person on our afternoon schedule. 


ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM FOUNDATION 
STATEMENT OF GEN. GEORGE C. KENNEY, PRESIDENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Kenney. I am Gen. George C. Kenney, United States Air 
Force, retired, as of August 31, 1951. 

At present I am president of the Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Foundation. 

Today I come to you not only as the head of an organization that 
in the past 5 years has done yeoman work in bringing the problem of 
arthritis to the foreground, but also as a disturbed private citizen who 
is cognizant of a financial drain upon this Nation’s Treasury. 

The doctors who appear before you today will talk about the need 
for more funds to conquer arthritis. They will appeal to you for 
larger sums of money with which to step up research and with which 
to construct much-needed laboratories. 

Working as closely as I do with these doctors, I know how they feel. 
I believe that they feel that in the not-too-distant future they will 
put an end to the terrible pain and crippling effects of this disease that 
counts more than 10 million Americans among its victims. 

I know how much sooner the day of victory can come if we had the 
necessary money to conduct the research and education needed to 
solve the problem. 

I am not here merely to ask you for money, I am here to tell you how 
through your efforts we can look forward to saving the taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars a year. In this Nation today, there are 
more than 10,104,000 men and women over the age of 14 who are 
suffering with arthritis and the rheumatic diseases. Of these 4,900,000 
are either completely or are partially disabled, most of them being per- 
sons stricken with rheumatoid arthritis, the most crippling and devas- 
tating form of the rheumatic diseases, 


TOLL OF RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


In the United States today the rheumatic diseases are the com- 
monest cause of chronic illness. Statistics show that 1 out of every 
16 persons is afflicted with some form of rheumatic disease. Each 
year the rheumatic diseases remove at least 320,000 Americans from 
the lists of employable individuals. 

There is no question but that the rheumatic disease limit the amount 
of work that a person is able to do. Because of this, many arthritis 
and rheumatism sufferers must continually keep changing their jobs 
to less active and less productive ones as the disease progresses. 

So you see, gentlemen, the rheumatic diseases are a far more im- 
porta factor in the Nation’s labor turnover than is generally recog- 
nized. 
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Of the 10 million persons in this country with arthritis and rheu- 
matism, about 26 percent, or 2,600,000, have been forced to change 
their jobs or quit work because of the pain and the discomfort that is 
so much a part of the rheumatic diseases. 

A United States Public Health Service study shows that 1 percent 
of all persons employed in this Nation will change their jobs by the 
time they reach the age of 40, because of arthritis and rheumatism. 
By the time these men and women in our country’s business and in- 
dustry reach the age of 50, 2 percent of them have had to enter less 
active and less productive occupations because of these diseases. 

And though we often think of 65 as being the universal age of 
retirement, 4 percent of our working population is forced into retire- 
ment by the time the age of 60 is reached, because of the aggravating 
restrictions placed upon these people by the rheumatic diseases. 

A rather startling fact is that this country loses more workdays 
every year as a result of arthritis than it loses as a result of injuries 
suffered in accidents. The rheumatic diseases rank second as the lead- 
ing cause of workdays lost each year in the Nation. The dubious 
honor of being first goes to mental and nervous diseases. 

Each year arthritis and rheumatism robs this Nation of more than 
1,200,000,000 man-hours of work. This loss is equivalent to an army 
of more than 576,000 trained and skilled workers being unable to work 
at any time. 

Conservatively estimated, arthritis and rheumatism are costing 
this Nation nearly $2 billion a year. 

The cost to sufferers from these diseases is around a billion and a 
half dollars a year in lost wages and salaries alone. 

The cost to the Nation’s taxpayers is more than $103 million they 
annually contribute to welfare and relief allowance provided arthritis 
victims who cannot support themselves. 

And the cost to stricken arthritics and their families is more than 
$138 million that must go for medical and hospital care. 

On top of these costs, there is still another and more direct. cost. to 
the Federal Government. In income taxes alone, the Federal Govern- 
ment loses more than $100 million a year, because of wages lost by 
persons suffering the pain and disability of the rheumatic diseases. 

There are still further costs that directly involve the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I cannot give you figures in dollars and cents, but the 
amount certainly must run into millions of dollars. 


RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


I am referring to Federal public assistance. Twelve percent of all 
the permanently and totally disabled persons in the United States 
receiving public assistance from the Federal Government are per- 
sons suffering with arthritis and rheumatism. 

So, you see, gentlemen, what I meant when earlier in this state- 
ment I said that I am not here merely to ask you for money. For the 
simple fact is that this Nation and the Federal Government unwit- 
tingly are already spending hundreds of millions of dollars annually 
because of arthritis and rheumatism. 

This expenditure is not helping the research scientists find the 
cause and the cure for these insidious diseases. This expenditure is 
not helping our hospitals provide more beds for the care of indigent 
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arthritics. It is not helping our foundation establish more arthritis 
clinics to provide diagnosis and treatment. 

[It is not helping us obtain much-needed mobile therapy units so 
that our doctors can bring rehabilitation therapy to bedridden arthri- 
tics and turn them into useful and self-sufficient citizens. 

It is not helping us provide drugs to those arthritics who need the 
medication and cannot afford it. 

It is not helping extend our educational efforts so that arthritis will 
be diagnosed early enough and treatment will be started early enough, 
thereby making possible the prevention of crippling and deformities. 

The citizens “committee has recommended that the Congress with 
the consent of your committee, appropriate $22,455,000 to the National 
Institute of Arthritis end Metabolic Diseases. 

Incidentally, I believe only about one-third of this amount is ear- 
marked specifically for use in arthritis. 

Today we can say that there is no arthritic that can’t be helped and 
if the patient is properly treated in the early stages of the disease, 
pain can be stopped, crippling prevented, and the subject returned to 
useful, self-supporting life. 

Our doctors are actually taking arthritics off the welfare rolls and 
turning them into taxpayers. This is good business communitywise 
and nationally. 

At this point, gentlemen, I would like to inject another phase of 
this problem, one that I’m sure is much on our minds today, and that 
is the welfare of our Armed Forces. As one who has spent over 34 
years in the military service, I feel I am qualified to bring this before 
you—the fact that even our Armed Forces have suffered a serious 
manpower loss because of arthritis and rheumatism, 


SELECTIVE SERVICE REJECTIONS 


Selective Service in its post-Korea induction.statistics reports that 
6 percent of all rejections were due to the rheumatic diseases. This 
means that of 505,000 young men rejected for service in the Armed 
Forces, 30,000 were rejected because of arthritis and rheumatism. 
This number would have been sufficient to man at least two full 
strength divisions during World War IT. 

We do not as yet know the number of service-connected cases of 
rheumatic diseases involving military personnel who had served in 
World War IT. I don’t believe complete figures are yet available. 

The experience of Great Britain might give us a clue along this 
line. I am told that 26 percent of all the medical patients admitted 
to general hospitals of the British Expeditionary Forces suffered with 
some rheumatic disease. 

The only comparable figures that I have involving our own military 
personnel are reports from several Army rheumatism centers. They 
show that these centers have treated more than 14.000 eases of arthritis 
and rheumatic disease. It is quite likely that the 26 percent figure 
that has been experienced by Great Britain may well hold good for 
us too. 

I believe that the population of our more than 150 Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals is about 105,000. Twenty-six percent of this would 
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mean that 27,300 veterans have service-connected complaints of arth- 
ritis and rheumatism. 


CONTRIBUTIONS THROUGH PUBLIC APPEALS 


The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation last year raised a little 
over $1,426,000 through public appeals. Of this amount, only $313,655 
could be allocated for basic research into the cause and the cure of the 
crippling and devastating disease. 

The remainder had to go for: 

1. Direct medical service: This direct medical service went to pa- 
tients an a local level. The 40 chapters of the Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Foundation sponsor and also support some 250 arthritis clinics 
about the Nation. In many instances, staff members of these clinics 
are paid by foundation funds. In many of the clinics, the equipment 
and the drugs are provided by the foundation. 

2. Direct medical care: This direct medical care under the guidance 
and instruction of medical specialists at the arthritis clinics, involves 
the support and the operation of mobile home-therapy units. These 
mobile units are motor vehicles that are equipped with portable physio- 
therapy equipment and staffed by a registered physiotherapist. for the 
care and treatment of bedridden arthritics. 

3. Clinical research: On a national level, the research consists of 
very basic studies into the very nature of arthritis itself. On a local 
level, through the 40 chapters of the foundation, the research activities 
are on a clinical level. Through the arthritis clinics, the various 
peculiarities of the disease are studied in patients and studies are con- 
ducted with various forms of therapy aiming to help the arthritic. 

4. Professional education: There is only a handful of arthritis 
specialists in this country and most of them are concentrated in 
the larger eastern metropolitan centers. Recognizing that the general 
practitioner across the Nation is the backbone of the care and the 
treatment of the arthritic, the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation 
is ever engaged in placing before the doctors of America the latest 
authentic medical information in the field of rheumatic diseases. 
Special professional literature is produced, medical seminars and 
conferences are encouraged and organized, and in some areas of the 
country medical teaching teams carry the information into isolated 
rural areas where local doctors are beyond the reach and influence of 
medical schools. 


MOBILE PSYSIOTHERAPY UNITS 


Senator Ture. Let me take you back to that No. 2, direct medical 
care. You say there mobile units are motor vehicles equipped with 
portable physiotherapy equipment. How many of those have you 
and where are they located ? 

General Kenney. At the present time there are 18 or 20 of them 
that are operating, but every chapter this year was out getting money 
for more of them. 

I was up in British Columbia last January and that province with 
1 million people scattered all over that great big territory is operating 
18 of these things. 

Senator Tuyr. Are those the 18 that you have reference to here? 

General Kenney. No. I am just drawing a comparison. 
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Senator Ture. In other words, the 18 were in the United States? 
General Kenney. Yes, with a million people they have 18. We have 
18 with about 160 million people. 


LOCATION OF MOBILE UNITS 


Senator Tuyr. Where are they located? 

General Kenney. One in New Haven, 1 in Hartford, 1 in Chicago, 
1 here in Washington. They will probably have another one operating 
here before very long. 

Senator Ture. Geographically they are spread across the United 
States ¢ 

General Kenney. Yes, but one mobile unit does not serve a very 
large area because they don’t want to spend all their time driving 
the car around. There is need for a tremendous number of them. 
If we went on the same basis as British Columbia we would have a 
thousand of them operating in the United States. 

Senator Turr. They must be mobile in order to get to the patients. 

General Kenney. The physical therapy nurse has her equipment in 
the back end of the station wagon. She drives up to the house of Mrs. 
Jones, who is bedridden, and works on her until she can at least stagger 
out on the front porch and get some air and soon after she can be 
transpor ted to the hospital to get the job done a little more thoroughly. 

Senator Tuyer. There is nothing that would prohibit the patient 
being transferred to the hospital if you carried her on a stretcher ? 

General Kenney. No, but here is what comes into that picture. If 
you take this poor bedridden patient who is suffering, out of bed and 
stuff her in the automobile and wrack her across town to the hospital, 
by the time she gets there she is in terrible shape. 

Then you warm her up. Massage her and get her feeling fairly 
good and then you wrack her up in the car and across town then all 
the good is gone. 

When they are in that stage the best way to treat them is right in 
the home. 

Senator Tuyr. How many treatments would you say before the 
person could get out on the pereh ti 

General Kenney. It would vary with the condition of the patient 
and how far the disease had destroyed the bone and tissue and so on. 

Senator Turr. Thank you for the interruption. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


General Kenney. Another item that our money is going to aside 
from basic research is public education. 

5. Lay education: Public education is a very necessary phase of the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation’s program. A continually 
expanding public-education program is designed to encourage the 
early detection and treatment of arthritis and the only practical 
approach toward the prevention of crippling and deformity. 

Ve believe that Congress should provide additional funds for re- 
search and for construction grants so that an even more vigorous and 
direct attack upon the rheumatic diseases can be initiated. Research 
supported by the Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation and by the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases of the United 
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States Public Health Service is progressing profitably, but slowly. 
The speed of this progress should be accelerated if we are to conquer 
arthritis once and for all. 

Those of us interested in this field realize that the problem is cen- 
tered mainly in the medical schools of the Nation. The medical 
schools just haven’t got the personnel, the funds, and the facilities to 
meet the needs of continued clinical and basic research in arthritis and 
the rheumatic diseases. 

In this connection I would like to invite attention to the fact that 
medical research is something that has to be financed outside of the 
doctors’ funds. Very few doctors have independent income sufficient 
to finance research. 

If the ordinary citizen invents a mousetrap, and it is a good mouse- 
trap, he can become a millionaire, but if the doctor invents a magic 
pill that keeps you living forever, all he gets is a chance to write an 
article for the American Medical Journal or compete for the Nobel 
prize. 

And so we respectfully call to your attention the urgent need for 
Federal funds for the construction of laboratories and other research 
facilities needed to carry out the widest possible study of the rheu- 
matic diseases. 

We recommend that Federal funds be increased to make possible 
more grants-in-aids to non-Federal institutions, to provide for the 
purchase of equipment, the payment of stipends to investigators and 
their staffs, and to finance the laboratories of the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases. 

Of the 10 million sufferers in this country, more than a million are 
not getting any treatment at all and there are less than a thousand 
doctors in the United States who have had special training in modern 
methods of treatment so we urge that Congress make available for the 
Institute adequate funds for teaching grants so that young physicians 
can be trained to diagnose and to treat arthritis and the rheumatic 
diseases. 

Today, there is an almost complete lack of existing teaching funds 
in this particular field. 

The Arthritis and Rheumatism Foundation is grateful for the sup- 
port the public has given it in its appeals for funds. We expect that 
this public support will be increased substantially this year. But we 
do know from our experience and from the experience of all other 
health agencies that Federal funds do not deter public giving. 

The fact is that the public has always been encouraged to give 
because of the allocation of Federal funds. In the past, whenever 
Federal moneys were allocated for a particular health problem, public 
support in the same direction increased proportionately. 

To sum up, the rheumatic diseases are a national health problem 
of the first magnitude by reason of their volume and economic cost. 

Even if the existing international tension does not break out in an- 
other world war, the United States for a long period is going to be in a 
war of nerves where every element should be in her favor, the health 
of her citizens, the productiveness of her industry, the general well- 
being of her community. 

As a measure of simple economy and prevention of human and 
industrial wastage, we recommend that the Government make ade- 
quate appropriations to assist efforts now being made to find the cause 
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lowly. ' and cure and eventually the control of this most prevalent and crip- 
nquer plying disease in the Nation. 
On behalf of myself and the Arthritis and Rheumatism Founda- 
5 cen- tion, I thank the committee for allowing me to present this statement. 
dical 
ies to STUDIES ON CORTISONE 
s and 
Senator Tryr. Has this foundation made any direct study into 
that that new drug, cortisone ? 
f the General Kenney. Under the auspices of the foundation, hydro- 
cient cortisone and a whole lot of these drugs that the doctors can talk 
to you much better than I can. The studies have been going on for 
ouse- several years and in almost any of these research centers you can find 
1agic charts and diagrams showing the effect of these drugs. 
fe an Senator Tuyr. Do the mobile units ¢ arry the drug? 
lobel General Kenney. No; the mobile unit is entirely a physical therapy 
job. ; 
| for Senator Tuyr. In other words, it does not carry the drug, so it 
arch does not give the patient injections? 
heu- General Kenney. No; the doctor gets a report from the physical 
therapy nurse doing the work on the patient. If drugs were indi- 
sible cated, on his next visit he probably would take care of it but not the 
the mobile unit. 
and Senator Tuyr. Thank you, General. 
tute Senator Hix. Did I miss the general’s statement ? 
Senator Tuyr. Yes 
are Senator Hm. I w ant to say, General, I shall certainly read it with 
‘and much interest. 
lern Senator Tuyr. Next we have Dr. McEwan. 
the 
ians NEW YORK UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 
- STATEMENT OF DR. CURRIER McEWAN, DEAN 
nds 
RHEUMATIC DISEASES 
et Dr. McEwan. Mr. Chairman, Senator Hill, I am Dr. Currier Mce- 
hat Ewan, the dean of the New York University College of Medicine. 
ve I am in the field of rheumatic diseases. I am immediate past presi- 
her dent of the American Rheumatism Association and now chairman of 
: : the Medical and Scientific Committee of the Arthritis and Rheu- 
ave matism Foundation, chairman of the Medical Advisory Committee 
a of the Masonic Foundation, which is working heavily in that field, 
lic and head of our New York University study group on rheumatic 
| diseases. 
om I mention those things merely to substantiate my statement that I 
ost. am deeply interested in these diseases and that I have had oppor- 
_ tunity to have experience both in the actual work with the diseases 
na and in medical education, which gives me a chance to know what some 
Ith of the problems in this field are. 
‘lI- I thought that I would like to divide what I have to say into three 
parts, first, the magnitude of the national problem presented by these 
nd diseases. % 
le- 


ise 
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Second, to say something about the weaknesses in our current attack 
on this problem. 

And third, to suggest some of the steps that would correct those 
weaknesses. 

As far as the magnitude of the problem is concerned, General 
Kenney has already done that so well that I think I need say very 
little more. 

I would, however, like to point out that in that figure of 10 million 
rheumatic disease victims, this is a thing that is often overlooked, 
it does not include the victim of rheumatic heart disease which starts 
as one of the rheumatic diseases, and which is the chief cause of death 
in children of school age and accounts for about a quarter of all 
hear diseases. 


ARTHRITIS IN MIDDLE AGE 


Also, I would like to add to his statement the fact that 97 percent 
of people past middle age develop one form of arthritis which can 
add to the difficulties of later years of life. 

And yet, those rheumatic diseases, arthritis and rheumatism, do not 
spare any of the age groups for more than 50 percent of all the cases 
are in people under 45, or in other words, who have their most produc- 
tive years still ahead of them. 

I think TI will rest the case of the national problem there on the 
basis of what General Kenney has already told you. Then, to say 
a word about the weaknesses and strengths of what we are now doing. 

First, of course, the interest in these diseases is of very recent origin 
and development and the research program is even more recent. 

Now, of course, the interest is very great. It is but natural that it 
should come when the public became aware of those figures that Gen- 
eral Kenney has just mentioned. 

But our problem is that while the interest is great and funds are 
becoming available to support our research programs, our great lack 
is experienced research men to carry the attack out and also a lack of 
experienced physicians to bring the best of modern care to the 
patient. 

General Kenney referred to the small number of physicians who 
have been especially interested in this field. 

I can back that up by pointing up that the American Rheumatism 
Association which probably has in it every doctor in the country who 
has even a major interest of any sort in these diseases, numbers about 
800 members. Many of them are men who are in general practice, but 
who have enough interest in this field to join the ranks of the 
association. 


So that that is a very great need at the present time. 


PRIVATE RESEARCH GRANTS 


The research grants of the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases and of the Masonic Foundation, have been of enor- 
mous help. The fellowship and traineeship programs of the National 
Institute and of the Arthritis Foundation have done a wonderful job 


in starting young men along who are going to be the fully trained men 
of the future. 
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But there remains two major lacks, as I see it. The first is that the 
laboratories to house this expanded research program just do not 
exist today. The second is that funds for the training programs are 
lacking. ‘ ' 

Now, the reasons for this are apparent, I think, if you review the 
development of the medical education in this country. I would like 
to do that very briefly to make the point clear. 

When medical education, the modern period of it, started in this 
country in the early 1900’s, there were very small budgets and the only 
full-time men available were those teaching basic sciences like chem- 
istry and anatomy and bacteriology. All the other subjects were 
taught by men having a practice. 

Then later throughout the country the universities apparently 
began to provide budgets for the clinical departments too, and natur- 
ally those budgets as they have developed were used for salaries of men 
who were working in diseases of scientific interest and one might al- 
most say respectability at that time, and rheumatic diseases are later 
comers in this area of scientific statute. 

The result is that today in the medical schools of the country the 
budgets for people of this sort are already fully taken up in the sup- 
port of men who are working in heart disease, diabetes, gastroin- 
testinal diseases, and many others of that sort. 


LACK OF RESEARCH IN RHEUMATIC DISEASES 


And there are probably—I am sure I don’t exaggerate when I say 
this—there are probably not more than a half dozen medical schools 
in the country that have organized full-time terms for study, teach- 
ing, research in the rheumatic diseases, of the sort you would take for 
granted in most of the other major diseases in practically every medical 
school in the country. 

Now, today the rheumatic diseases have reached scientific stature. 
They are beginning to attract the interest of men. One can expect 
that as people retire from faculties in the future, a proper share of 
the full-time clinical positions in the faculties will go to men in this 
field, but that will take years and years and years to do. 

I am sure you know the budgets of medical schools today well 
enough to know that the funds are not available now to create new 
positions. 

The universities are having their problems, as I know you are aware 
of. The result is I am sure there is no way to round this out without 
providing two additional things over what has already been done. 
They are construction grants for research laboratories, as have been 
done in the case of heart disease and cancer with such wonderful bene- 
fits, and training grants. The grants-in-aid, the fellowships, and the 
traineeships already started were the first step, and the timing was 
right. 

First things have to be done first, and they were the first things. 
If the other things I am pleading for now were available 5 years ago 
there wouldn’t have been the people coming along who could have 
properly stepped into those positions or into those laboratories. 

But today the program thus far, the grants-in-aid and research and 
traineeships and fellowships, have brought the positions of the men in 
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the country to a point where we really now can move on and must 
move on to the next steps. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY GROUP 


I would like to finish these remarks of mine, Mr. Chairman, by 
citing as an example the group which I know best, the one I headed 
at the New York University, because I think it illustrates the prob- 
lem. 

We are one of that half dozen that I mentioned before, of schools 
where there is a program of this kind. Why? I suppose partly be- 
cause under my old chief, who had great interest in rheumatic fever, 
there has long been interest in the school in rheumatic diseases and on 
top of that I grew up with that disease. 

My father had one of the most seriously disabling cases of rheu- 
matoid arthritis that I have ever seen. 

So it was natural that when I became dean of the school there was an 
interest in it. And through that now we have developed what we call 
a study group in rheumatic diseases which is merely a device for cross- 
ing departmental lines and bringing into focus the solution of these 
diseases of men from many different departments whose special skills 
we need and who are interested in them. 

It has worked enormously well I think. We have just brought 
together our publications of the first 5 years in a bound volume, it 
makes 2 volumes, each one about that thick [indicating]. 

So 27 young men in the last 5 years—and women—have gone through 
the group as fellows. Seven of those are from other countries. The 
other 20 are working here. Every one of them today is going on with 
his work in this field. 

And they have been helped, many of them, by the research, fellow- 
ship, and training program that I mentioned before. 

Take a young man I think of who has just completed 3 years of 
fellowship training and is excellent in independent research, good 
clinical training, and a fine teacher. He is ready now to go out to an- 
other medical school where he can be the nucleus of a new center where 
this type of work can be done, and where he in turn can guide the 
fellows and the trainees who will be coming in. 

But the medical schools just don’t have them. 

Dr. Bunim was my right-hand man up to 2 years ago. He was 
in that position and he went down to head the clinical research pro- 
gram at the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases 
here. 

That created another post at our place which one of our other young 
men could accept—could step into. 

But unless that type of opportunity comes along we are just nibbling 
away at the problem throughout the country as a whole. 

Certainly our problem is no different than those of every medical 
school in the country. We are building a new medical school building 
right now. We have had help in cancer and heart disease research 
laboratories throughout the construction program I have told you of. 

The present laboratories we have been using these last years, many 
of them, have been room closets and utility rooms that have been 
salvaged as research laboratories, never intended for that at all. 
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We need laboratories like that in research for these diseases in the 
new buildings that are going up now. We need funds for that. 

Again I say, I cite this as an example just because I happen to be 
closest to it, and I know it, but what I say is true of probably every 
medical school in the country, or most of them. 


BUDGET OF THE INSTITUTE 


I do not have a prepared statement, but I do have with me a copy 
of the budget which includes a column here for what is usually re- 
ferred to as a citizen’s budget, I believe, which I would like to place 
on the record. 

Senator Tuyr. That will be placed in the record, Doctor. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


National Institute of Arthritis and Metabclic Diseases 


1955 arthritis 
1955 Bureau | and rheuma- 
of the Budget | tism founda- 


1954 current 


Description budiet 


| illowances tion budget 
| | proposal 
GRANTS | 
Research projects | $3,196, 000 $3, 152,000 | 1 $6, 000. 000 
Research fellowships | 175, 000 150, 000 | 2 600, 000 
3. Teaching of medical subjects and training stipends | 250, 000 | 250, 000 3 2 500, 000 
4. Construction of research facilities 0 0 | 48,000, 000 
DIRECT OPERATIONS | | 
Research 3, 145, 150 3, 512, 000 3. 512, 000 
(a) Arthritis (620, 000) (691, 000 691, 000 
»h) Fundamental research in metabolic diseases (1, 289, 110) | (1, 439, 000 (1, 439, 000) 
(c) Other fundamental research not directly related to | 
arthritis or metabolic diseases, e. g., burns and | 
shock, radiation, nutrition, etc (1, 236, 040) 1, 380, 200) | (1, 380, 200) 
Other direct operations | 
a) Review and approval of grants | 48, 000 | 36. 000 26, 000 
5b) Administration 7 171, 000 170, 000 170. 000 
Total — 6, 985, 150 7, 270, 000 20, 818, 000 


Research needs.— Research conducted through these grants has as its objective the knowledge 
use, prevention, treatment, and cure of arthritis, and various diseases of metabolism, such as b 
goiter and nutritional deficiencies, liver diseasés, peptic ulcer and anemia. To keep pace with the ine reasing 
rate of interest in the field and the additional requests which have been received at the National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, more substantial funds for research projects are needed 

2 Research fellowship needs.—The purpose of the research fellowships program is to increase the number of 
scientists competent to conduct investigations in the fields of arthritis and metabolic diseases. These diseases 
ire increasing in their significance as public health problems with our increase in aging population. Thi 
icrease in significance, however, is not accompanied by a comparable or sufficient increase in research scien 
with training and experience. If adequately financed, a fellowship program could meet some of this 








’ Teaching and training funds.—Teaching funds would provide grants to recognized medical schools for 
assistance in improving and expanding their teaching curricula and facilities in the field of arthritis and 
metabolic diseases. They would help these medical schools to train medical students—future physicians 
with the most recent and advanced knowledge in these fields. One important reason why more research 
institutions are not engaged in research in arthritis and why there are relatively few trained physicians in 
this field is because of the lack of emphasis of this disease in teaching programs of many schools. Education 

f our future doctors about these diseases would greatly stimulate both research and the knowledge of expert 
medical care in this field, and sow the seed for the ultimate victory over these diseases 

The purpose of the traineeship program to date has been to increase the number of competently trained 
physicians in the diagnosis, treatment, and rehabilitation of arthritis patients. There is a scarcity of 
physicians competent in this field throughout the country. There are, for example, only 750 active mem 
bers of the American Rheumatism Association, specialists in arthritis and rheumatism, diseases which 
iffict about 10 million Americans in some degree. In addition, there is great need for similar traineeships 
in metabolic diseases such as diabetes (which we know afflicts at least 1 million Americans and possibly 
snother million about whom we do not know) in which competent medical care can markedly prolong life, 
and increase the income making and taxpaying abilities of these citizens 

4 Construction needs.—Since the last time Congress acted, requests in the amount of $23,469,451 for the con- 
struction of arthritis and metabolic diseases research facilities have been received from 62 leading medical 
schools and research centers throughout the United States. 
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WHAT I8 THE TAX LOSS TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DUE TO ARTHRITIS AND THE 
RHEUMATIC DISEASE? 


Arthritis and the rheumatic diseases are leading causes of disability in the 
United States today and represent a tremendous economic loss, not only to those 
suffering with arthritis and rheumatism but to the Federal Government as well, 
in income-tax revenue which would have accrued to the Government, if those 
disabled by these diseases had been able to work in a normal, healthy way. 

Arthritis and rheumatism cause the loss of 150 million workdays each year. 
This loss in workdays is equivalent to an army of more than 576,000 people un- 
able to work at any time.’ The Federal Government loses in 1 year in income 
taxes alone more than $240 million because of these more than 576,0000 wage 
earners constantly out of work due to arthritis and rheumatism.’ 


TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS RECOMMENDED 


Senator Hix. How much money would you recommend, Doctor? 

Dr. McEwan. This figure calls for about $20 million, of which about 
$1614 million is for what is called the extramural program. That is 
the program throughout the country. 

The remainder is for the intramural program in the National Insti- 
tute Laboratories of the direct operation down here in Bethesda. 

Senator Ture. How much of that would be buildings ? 

Dr. McEwan. This figure that we have estimated here is $8 million. 

Connected with that, however, I might point out that about a year 
ago, a little over a year ago, data were collected on that from the 
various schools of the country for research laboratories, construction 
of research laboratories in both arthritis and metabolic diseases, and 
that figure added up to a total of $23 million. 

So that the eight here that has been suggested is a figure for the 
most urgent need in those places where it would be possible to get off 
to the best start. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Norman Jolliffe. 


INSTITUTE OF ARTHRITIS AND METABOLISM 


STATEMENT OF DR. NORMAN JOLLIFFE, DIRECTOR OF THE 
BUREAU OF NUTRITION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, NEW YORK 
CITY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Tryr. Have you a prepared statement you wish to read? 

Dr. Jotiire. I have, Mr. Chairman, three pages, double spaced, of 
notes. 

Senator Tuyr. You may read them, 

Dr. JotuirFr. I hope, sir, that you will interrupt me at any time. 

I am Dr. Norman Jolliffe of New York, director of the Bureau of 
Nutrition of the Department of Health of New York City, the largest 
bureau of nutrition in the country. 





1U. S. Public Health Service, Prevalence of Arthritis and Rheumatism in the United 
States, Public Health Reports, vol. 67, No. 6, 1952. Specific Causes of Illness Found in 
Monthly Canvasses of Families, Public Health Reports, vol. 65: 1235-64, 1950. 

? National income number, Survey of Current Business, July 1953, p. 20 (published by 
U. S. Department of Commerce). Average annual earning per full-time employee in in- 
dustry in 1952: $3,428. If the 576,000 wage earners constantly out of work because of 
arthritis and rheumatism had, on the average, 2 dependents and earned the 1952 average 
earned income of $3,428, they would each pay about $418 in Federal income taxes, totaling 
in all about $240 million. 
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I am a member of the Food and Nutrition oBard of The National 
Research Council, a member of the study section in metabolism and 
nutrition of the National Institute of Health; a recent past president 
of the National Vitamin Foundation, a nonprofit organization that 
sponsors research in nutrition primarily in the field of vitamin me- 
tabolism. I am also associate professor of nutrition at the School of 
Public Health of Columbia University. 

My entire professional life, since by internship, was spent in nu- 
trition and metabolism, and I am the author and senior editor of a 
medical textbook Clinical Nutrition, which has become a standard 
book on this subject. 

I am the author of Reduce and Stay Reduced, a serious book on re- 
ducing for the intelligent layman who desires to know the whys and 
wherefores as well as how and of The Reducing Diet (Gauide for a still 
wider audience. 

Over 300,000 copies of these 2 books have been sold in the past 2 
years. 

In addition, I am a diabetic of some 20 years—— 

Senator Ture. You say you are, Doctor ¢ 

Dr. Jouuirre. Yes, am, personally. I developed it asa kid. 

Senator Tyr. How old were you, if I may ask ¢ 

Dr. Jouirere. I was interning at the hospital. I must have been 
27. That was in 1928. 

Being a diabetic of some 20 years permits me some insight into cer- 
tain problems of the diabetic patient as well as “prejudices” me, if that 
is the correct word for it, in favor of more and better fundamental and 
applied metabolic research, and to this end, I plead with you for an in- 
creased appropriation for the Institute of Arthritis and Metabolism, 


INSULIN DOSAGE 


Senator Ture. How much insulin are you taking? 

Dr. Jouuirre. At the present time I am taking 40 units of NPH 
insulin. 

Since I have been a diabetic, the various types of insulin that have 
been in common use were first the regular clear insulin, which had a 
short action, reaching its peak in about 2 hours, I believe, and lasting 
4 to 6 to 8 hours, usually requiring 2, 4, or even 6 doses of insulin a day. 


DISCOVERY OF PROTAMINE ZINC INSULIN 


Then the next big advancement came with the discovery of the 
protamine zine insulin, which was known abroad as insulin retard, the 
action of which began in about 3 or 4 hours and lasted longer than 48 
hours. 

Senator Tuyr. Whose research discovered the protamine ? 

Dr. Jottirre. The protamine research was discovered by Dr. Hager- 
dorn in Copenhagen. 

Senator Tuy. Then you have another one besides the protamine? 

Dr. Jotuirre. Then recently there have been insulins of intermediate 
action, no so long as the protamine, but of a shorter duration than the 
crystal insulin. 

Asa matter of fact, the NPH insulin and these intermediate insulins 
have changed the life pattern of many a moderate to moderately severe 
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diabetic, to where they require really only one injection a day, occa- 
sionally a little supplement. 

But for most diabetics, one injection of the NPH is very adequate. 

Now, frankly, the type of insulin that is most needed would be the 
type of insulin that would be absorbed as one needs it, depending upon 
the blood sugar level. Certainly the man who discovers that should 
receive a Mary Lasker award or probably even the Nobel Prize. 

Senator Tryr. Are they making just as specific scientific research in 
that? 

Dr. Jotuirre. There are many people working on changing, modify- 
ing, and improving the insulins. 

Senator Tryr. They are working directly under these funds? 

Dr. Jottirrer. | know a study that last year was initiated in the 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolism—Russell Wilder was there—for 
the development of this method for determining insulins in the blood 
of I think down to one three-millionth of a unit, which, if carried out 
and developed as Dr. Wilder thought it would at that time, would be 
a very great advance. 

DECLINE IN DEATH RATE 


Now, I do not believe there is. any need to detail before this com- 
mittee how and why the “crude death rate” has declined from 17.2 
deaths per 1,000 population in 1900 to 9.7 in 1949, and how and why 
“life expectancy at birth” has increased from 47.3 years in 1900 to 
67.6 in 1949, a spectacular increase of 20 years; how and why the pro- 
portion of the entire population dying before the age of 45 has fallen 
from 38 percent in 1900 to 10 percent in 1951. This means that 90 
percent of the present population will live to and beyond age 45. 
This record of health achievement justifies the characterization of this 
period as “man’s greatest half century.” 

I would like to present to the chairman and to you this chart. 

(The chart was filed with the committee. ) 


CONQUEST OF PESTILEN CE 


Dr. Jotterre. Look on page 2. That happens to be off the press a 
few days ago in New York City. I think that is a beautiful picture 
of our conquest of pestilence in this country. 

Look before 1900. Look at those tremendous peaks from cholera, 
from typhus, from yellow fever, typhoid fever, and all that. 

Take from 1900 and see how we have just halved that death rate 
without really any serious epidemic in this country in the last 50 years 
with the exception of the influenza epidemic. That is a slow progres- 
sive constant improvement in our death rate. 

To illustrate this, I will pass around this 1952 summary of vital 
statistics for New York City, and draw your attention to the graph on 
page 2, labeled “The Conquest of Pestilence in New York City.” 

Starting at year 1900, when the death rate was about 20 per 1,000 
population, note the slow progressive decline to 10 per 1,000 in 1950. 

Note now the bar diagrams on the bottom of page 6 which illustrate 
the increasing age of our population. Percentage of the population, 
age 45 and over, has increased from 15.9 percent of the whole in 1900 
to 36.6 percent in 1950. 
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That includes all those over 45. Those 65 plus years in 1900 were 
2.8 percent of the whole, while in 1950 they were 7.7 percent, a two 
and one-half fold increase. 

| would like also to note in there that recently our increased number 
of young people in this country—I think you are all aware of the 
fact that the present generation of youngsters are simply reproducing 
themselves faster than at any time in the history of our country. 

We are faced with the paradox of an increasing number of young 
people along with an increasing number of older people. Both of 
those are occurring and that is going to become more evident as our 
young men and women who were born in the forties and thereafter 
come to the child-bearing age. 

We are really going to have a big influx of young people along with 
the old people. 

LIFE EXPECTATION 


I also call your attention to the table of expectation of life, et 
cetera, at the bottom of page 1. This table shows that at birth, life 
expectancy has increased for males from 40.6 years in 1901 to 66.1 
in 1950—with the females doing a few y ‘ars better in both periods. 
This life expectancy at birth is near the best of 16 countries who have 
reliable vital statistics. 

But let us look at the figures at age 40 for the males—23 years in 
1901 and 30.1 years in 1950, Here we are not among the best of 
these 16 countries. Asa matter of fact, we are next to the bottom of 
all 16 civilized countries of the world today. 

Senator Hitt. Will you describe that 4 

Dr. Jouuirre. I would like to get to that in just a minute. 

Senator Hitt. All right, go ahead. 

Dr. Jotuirre. All 16 countries have a better expectancy at age 40 
than we except Finland. That is taken from the Facts of Life by 
Dublin. 

Other figures that may be of interest to the committee are the fol- 
lowing: 

DEATH RATES FOR HEART DISEASE 

The death rates for circulatory diseases—which means chiefly heart 
disease—in men between 40 and 65 are 2 to 3 times greater in the 
United States than in England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Portugal. 

Senator Tuyr. That is heart disease ? 

Dr. Joruirre. That is heart disease. That is coronary thrombosis. 

Senator THyr. What is the reason / 

Dr. Jotuirre. I have gone over these figures in Italy and Spain and 
Portugal. Men between 40 and 65 have 3 times the death rate from 
coronary occlusion in this country that they have. 

In France and Germany, England, it is two times as bad in this 
country. 

But when it comes to the women, they are exactly the same in Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

The whole point is that this goes to show that the discrepancy is 
not a diagnostic error, for if we were overdiagnosing coronary occlu- 
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sion in this country it would be overdiagnosed in women as well as 


in men. 

But it is only men in this country who have this very high death 
rate from coronary occlusion. 

As a matter of fact, I was told by a doctor from Japan that when- 
ever they have a patient who enters the hospital with a coronary occlu- 
sion, which occurs only about once a year, they call in all their gradu- 
ates and everybody else to observe the case. 

Senator Hix. Because it is so rare? 

Dr. Jotuirre. Because it is so rare. 

Senator Tarr. Do you have any thought as to why it is so rare? 

Dr. Jotzirre. Yes; I do, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. In other words, the statement will cover it all if we 
will just be patient ? 

Dr, Jotuirre. That is right. 

So the discrepancy is not a diagnostic error, but relative. 

The point is that it is more hazardous to be a man between 40 and 
65 in this country than in any other country with reliable vital sta- 
tistics in the world. Why? I do not know, but I do think research in 


nutrition and metabolism may provide the answer. I feel this way for 
the following reasons: 


METABOLIC STUDIES IN THE DIABETIC 


First, arteriosclerosis occurs earlier and in more severe form in 
the diabetic than in the nondiabetic. That, I think, must have been 
testified to here, if not this year, in previous years. The diabetic pa- 
tient furnishes a useful subject for the elucidation of this problem. 
It is so much more clear. It is so much more severe. It is so much 
more frequent in the diabetic than in the general run of population. 

The key to the prevention of arteriosclerosis in the general popula- 
tion may thus be found by metabolic studies in the diabetic. 

I don’t know that it will; I think there is an awfully good chance. 

Second, arteriosclerosis also occurs early and in a more severe form 
in obese patients than in nonobese patients. Thus metabolic studies 
of the obese may furnish a key to the prevention of heart disease. 

Third, diabetes occurs more often in obese persons than in nonobese 
persons and, as a rule, after age 40 diabetes seldom develops except 
in the obese. 

Here we have 2 big problems in 1 Institute and in 1 field of 
that Institute where may be found the key that will unlock the 
door to the prevention of this terrible scourge and shame of this 
country, the high death rate of men from heart disease between the 
ages of 40 and 65 at the peak of certainly their intellectual, if not 
their economic, usefulness to the country. 

Now, opportunities are great in this field. Scientists in the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health are competent, hard working, and enthusi- 
astic, and they are people of great vision. They deserve for their 
own research and for their grants-in-aid program and for their com- 
bined fellowship and training grant program a larger appropriation 
from the people for the better health of the people. 
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TRAVEL FUNDS 


Before closing I would like to mention the inadequate travel appro- 
priation for the scientists in the NIH. It is not sufficient that only 
| or 2 persons attend scientific meetings and then report back to the 
assembled staff the highlights of the meeting. That, of course, should 
always be done. 

The most valuable contribution of these meetings, however, is the 
“corridor research” which cannot be engaged in when one fails to 
attend. 

It is all the more important that the NIH scientists attend these 
meetings because the NIH has one of the finest collection of scientists, 
scientific medical talent, in the world. 

There is not a medical scholar, a university, or a hospital that can 
touch it. They have the cream of the crop. To take them so nearly 
out of circulation deprives us, who are not so fortunate to be in NIH, 
the opportunity for corridor research with NIH men, certainly to 
our loss and maybe to theirs, also. 

[ would like to look upon corridor research as probably far more im- 
portant than what is said in the formal meeting because they can 
eventually read that anyhow; it will be published. But more ideas 
are gathered from chitchat in corridor research and then they go home 
and experiment. When the NIH, as it has done, has made the very 
finest group of medical research people in the world, I don’t think the 
medical meetings should be deprived of them to the extent they are 
being deprived. 

As to the budget I am not going to make any suggestions other than 
the budget as submitted to the NIH by Dr. McEwan. That seems to 
me to be a much more realistic budget for this Institute than the 
current budget being asked for. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Dr. Jolliffe, for your appearance here 
today. 

LETTER FROM SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO 


Senator Ture. I shall place in the record a letter to Senator Bridges, 
chairman of our committee, from Senator Johnson, of Colorado, 
enclosing a telegram from Dr. Smyth, of Denver, Colo., urging ade- 
quate funds for arthritis and metabolic diseases activities. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
May 22, 1954. 
Hon. STYLES BRIDGES, 
Chairman, Senator Committee on Appropriations, 
Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Bringes: I attach a telegram from Dr. Charley J. Smyth, 1731 
Gilpin Street, Denver, Colo., regarding appropriation of funds for the Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases, for the serious attention and consideration 
it merits. 

Please make the telegram a matter of record in the hearings on the Labor- 
HEW appropriation bill. 

With kindest regards, I am 


Sincerely, 
E. C. JOHNSON. 
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Denver Covo., May 18, 1954. 
Senator Epwin JOHNSON, 


Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Your support for the Institute of Arthritis and Metalbolic Diseases budget 
allowance for 1955 hearing May 20 urgently requested. Arthritis needs more 
funds for fundamental medical research, 


CHARLEY J. Smytu, M. D. 
Dr. Jotuirre. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Orrice or Epucarion 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. Senator Murray, we are very happy that you are 
down here with us. We are most anxious to hear your statement. 

Senator Murray. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your courtesy in per- 
mitting me to appear here on behalf of Montana and testify as to the 
attitude of Montana and the desire of Montana to have these voca- 
tional funds not only brought up to the level that we had in previous 
years but actually to increase the amount. 

It is a very valuable program. We regard it as a very 
program in my State. 

I know, and I fell convinced, that the members of this committee 
will share my conviction in that regard. 

The vocational education program is one of the most worthwhile 
this country has ever helped to develop. I know that you, Mr. Chair- 
man, just as I do, look upon all Federal appropriations for vocational 
education as investment rather than expenditures. These investments 
will pay dividends in the future in good citizenship and strengthen 
the ability on the part of our people to provide for our security. 

Knowing these things and knowing the great burden of work which 
is confronting each of you, I shall not take up your time. I have a 
prepared statement here and I will just submit the prepared state- 
ment for the record. 

I wish at this time though to present a gentleman from Montana 
who represents the organization in my State. He has a statement 
which he wishes to make. I introduce Mr. Johnson. 


valuable 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tryr. Senator Murray, your statement will be placed in the 
record and we are happy to have you, Mr. Johnson, here today. 
You may proceed. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Helena, Mont., May 10, 195 4. 
Mr. M. D. Mostey, 
Paeecutive Secretary, American Vocational Association, 


Washington 5, D.C 


Dear Mr. Mosiey: 1. Has the program of vocational education in Montana 
developed to the point that there is no further need for additional programs or 
teaching units’? 

The answer is a loud and resounding “No.” 

2. How many additional full-time teacher units or their equivalency are 
needed in the four main areas of vocational education? Are local and State 
governments in a position to provide funds for these additional units without 
Federal aid? 

\ conservative estimate would indicate about 30 in vocational agriculture 

In distributive education we hape in the next 3 years to increase the num- 
ber from 10 to 20 departments, and eventually to have a program in all high 
scoools with an enrollment of over 200 

At present, in home economics we have 13 requests for new departments, plus 
20 more that have indicated an interest but have not made application largely 
I suppose, because they have been unable to find teachers. That is our No. 1 
problem in home-economice education. 

In T. and IL. we hope to be able to develop 10 educational programs within 
the next few years. Many of these are in the planning stage at the present 
time but are not in existence because of the expensive equipment involved 

(a) Again the answer is a loud and resounding “No.” Local and State 
governments are not in a position to provide funds for these educational units 
without some Federal aid. This is particularly true in the T. and I. field. 

3. If Federal funds are eliminated what would be the effect on vocational 
education 7 

Many of our newer programs, which you might say are in the growing-pain 
stage, would be discontinued because of the additional burden on the local 
taxpayer. Probably 1 or 2 of the well-established programs which have been 
in existence for nearly 30 years would continue because the community would 
insist that these services be continued. However, T feel that in such instances 
the general education program, which you will pardon me for also being inter- 
ested in, such as English, social studies, driver education. ete.. would suffer 
because of the increased cost of the vocational education program. To me 
this would be equally as tragie as the discontinuance of a vocational program, 
and J trust you will agree. 

1. Do you believe that Federal funds as authorized under the provisions of 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts should be continued or gradually 
eliminated ? 

We believe that the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts would be con- 
tinued, and if possible increased. We believe in Montana that in some communi- 
ties as indicated above, reimbursement could be largely eliminated, but there 
are many areas in which new programs need to be started, and for which 
funds have never been adequate. We believe the responsibility for determining 
where programs should be introduced or expanded is the responsibility of the 
local and State educational authorities in cooperation with lay citizens. We 
believe that the financial responsibility of stimulating these programs throuch- 
out the Nation are Federal, State, and local responsibilities, since the results 
of a good program of vocational education are of maximum benefit to the 
Nation as a whole in the development of skilled workers and productive citizens, 
ipon which the success of our Nation rests 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary M. Connon, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 





EXTENDED STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAMES FE. MURRAY 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND MONTANA 
I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee in the interest 


of vocational education and to urge the appropriation of the full $29.3 million 
authorized by the George-Barden Act. 
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The full authorization is needed to meet the ever-growing demands for voca- 
tional education for youth and adults. The George-Barden Act was approved in 
1946, about the time the vast vocational training program for veterans was in 
the process of development. Federal funds in almost unlimited amounts were 
made available to States and local school authorities for training veterans. 
Virtually all the facilities and qualitied vocational teachers were utilized to the 
fullest in training veterans, consequently, the full $29.3 million authorized by 
the George-Barden Act could not have been used effectively in all States. As a 
result there was not a nationwide demand for Congress to appropriate the fuil 
amount. Today the situation is different. The veterans’ program is relatively 
small and more and more nonveterans are in need of and are seeking vocational 
training. Qualified vocational teachers and facilities are or can be made avail- 
able. 

Montana is a large State with a widely distributed small population. Its prin- 
cipal sources of income are derived from agriculture and minerals. Its prin- 
cipal sources of employment are industrial, agricultural, and distribution with 
trends toward increased industrial employment. 

A large percentage of Montana youth live in remote areas and do not attend 
college. For most their education terminates before or upen completion of 
high school. Our citizens feel this situation calls for a well-balanced secondar) 
education program. There are no public or private trade schools in my State. 
Vocational education has played an important part in this balanced program. 
It has met the local needs and served a limited number of Montana youth well. 

Almost half of the high schools in Montana offer one or more of the vocational 
programs. On the basis of total high-school enrollment less than 25 percent of 
the students have opportunity to enroll in a vocational program. Many more 
schools would like to initiate vocational programs and others would like to ex- 
pand their present offerings. 

Many Montana youth would drop out of high school before graduation if it 
were not for the vocational courses available to them. They have stayed in 
school, received vocational training along with their high-school diplomas and 
are today productive and successful citizens. 

In times of national emergency, Montana has received considerable recogni- 
tion for its contribution to the training of manpower for the defense industries, 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force. It has contributed far above its propor- 
tionate share based on population. Survival of our country in peace or war is 
dependent on well trained manpower in the skills, technical, and scientific knowl- 
edges that are taught through vocational education. The manpower of Com- 
munist led and dominated countries of the world exceed our manpower re- 
sources any times. We cannot match the countries man for man. For this 
reason it is imperative that all our manpower be fully trained so that all can 
be utilized to the fullest. The very life of America is dependent on the produc- 
tivity of our people. Vocational education is the best method we have thus far 
found to make our people productive. This is not a State and local school dis- 
trict problem. It is a national problem. 

The wealth of Montana and the United States is created by the work of skilled 
hands on raw materials. Then the products must be distributed to all parts of 
the country. It is the job of vocational education to teach the skills, technical 
and scientific knowledge for production and distribution, and to play a part 
in training our youth for good citizenship. 

Only those not informed would say vocational education has matured. As in 
all phases of our living, improved methods of teaching the skills are ever being 
advanced. Many of our citizens have not yet heard of vocational education and 
the opportunities it offers them. Bverybody believes it is a good thing for a boy 
or girl to have a salable skill, but too many still think skills can be obtained by 
reading books. 

Vocational education has proved its worth in peacetime and wartime. It is a 
shame that the program—even at this late date—is available to less than half 
those who need it and profit by it. This can be corrected with increased Federal, 
State, and local support for vocational education. It is far cheaper to educate 
a man to be a skilled and safe worker than it is to rehabilitate the man after 
he has lost an eye, a hand, or leg. Federal funds in assisting in the training 
of this worker produces dividends out of all proportion to the amount expended. 
It is really an investment and not an expense. Manpower trained by vocational 

education pays Federal income taxes far and away beyond the amount of Federal 
funds that go into this program. 
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Vocational education must have increased Federal support to make sure it 
functions according to the needs of its citizens. It can hardly function as 48 
separate entities each acting according to its own dictates. It must be one pro- 
gram, indivisible with vocational education for all who need it and profit by it. 
People do not remain in the same place—they migrate. Individuals should be 
provided opportunities for vocational training wherever they are and oppor- 
tunities for work wherever they choose to go. 

Federal funds for vocational education have been used to develop programs 
of vocational education that would not have been developed without them. They 
are needed today for the same purpose. Many local school districts still have 
administrators with no previous experience or training in vocational education. 
Without assistance they have difficulty in operating a program which is based 
on the needs of the students rather than on academic requirements. 

With increased costs and slight assistance from Federal funds the schools 
have been barely able to hold the existing vocational programs. Increased Fed- 
eral funds are needed to help the schools develop new programs and expand 
existing programs. At the present time in some of the larger cities of Montana 
the students have no opportunity to prepare for entrance into industrial employ- 
ment through vocational trade and industrial education programs. In others 
less than 2 percent have that opportunity. 

Federal funds are needed to assist the States with programs to protect life 
and property. Ninety percent of the fire departments in Montana are manned 
by volunteers who have little or no previous training in fire fighting. Many lives 
and much property have been saved as a result of the vocational trade and indus- 
trial work in this area. 

Vocational education services now functioning in Montana under competent 
State and local leadership are agriculture, home economics, distributive educa- 
tion, trade and industrial education and guidance. 

Currently in half the 176 high schools in Montana students are preparing for 
the future. Over 2,400 farm youth are preparing to become the farmers of to- 
morrow. More than 8,500 girls are preparing to be homemakers. In excess of 
500 boys and girls are preparing for distributive occupations. Some 600 boys are 
preparing for entrance into trade and industrial employment. However, many 
more of the 28,000 high-school youth would like the opportunity to prepare for 
entrance into productive work through vocational education courses. There are 
over 1,000 registered apprentices in Montana. All are required to have a mini- 
mum of 144 hours a year of supplemental and related instruction. Yet currently 
only one school district has been able to provide organized class instruction for 
apprentices. Their enrollment has been 171 leaving over 800 with inadequate 
instruction. 

With maximum local and State leadership and a minimum amount of Federal 
cooperation the Smith-Hughes and George-Barden funds have been unique in 
their assistance to the States with the development of vocational education. 
Funds are expended efficiently under the supervision of the Office of Education. 
Vocational education should not be considered a cost to the Federal Government. 
It is an investment that pays big dividends. We are spending, and rightfully 
so, I am sure, great sums to extend vocational and technical assistance to foreign 
countries. We must not forget our own boys and girls and citizens. This is a 
small amount indeed. I respectfully urge you to recommend the full $29.3 mil- 
lion authorized for vocational education under the provisions of the George- 

tarden Act for the coming fiscal year. 


SUPPORT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF A. W. JOHNSON, OF HELENA, MONT. 


Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, for the record, my name is A. W. John- 
son from Helena, Mont. 

I feel privileged in having this opportunity to talk to you and mem- 
bers of this committee in support of vocational education. 

I have a statement here that will take me 3 minutes to read. 

Senator Toyz. You may read it, sir. 


Mr. Jounson. I would like to leave it for the record. 
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Senator Ture. You would like to leave that statement for the 
record ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Tye. Splendid, it will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Jounson. I have tried to bring in a little bit of human interest 
into this thing. I have used a personal reference which I hope you 
will pardon. 

First, I shall speak asa parent. I am going to speak as a parent, a 
citizen, a taxpayer, and a worker in vocational education for some 
28 years. I shall speak as a parent. 

My son and daughter, if you will pardon a-personal reference, have 
both benefited from high-school vocational education, my daughter 
from vocational home economics, who is now a successful homemaker 
and wife; my son from trade and industry in the field of electronics, 
who before enlistment in the Navy aviation service was offered a fine 
position with the Collins Radio Co. of Cedar Rapids City, lowa, with 
a beginning salary of $4,800—salary at end of first year to be $5,800. 

Results of vocational education speak for themselves. 

However, my son chose to enlist in the Navy Air Force about 12 
months ago, where he is continuing his education and practice in 
electronics, 

Permit me to read a paragraph of a letter just received from this 
son as further evidence of how his vocational education training is 
not only benefiting him, but eventually his country. I quote from my 
son’s letter: 

I don’t know if T'll be very easy to get along with while I'm home (on fur- 
lough) as today I was officially made Honor Man of Company 53-52. 


Grade 
average in electronics, including radar, for past 6 months, 90.35. 


[ assure you, gentlemen, that my other youngster, a 12-year-old son, 
will also be made acquainted with the opportunities offered in high- 
school vocational education programs. He already is showing me- 
chanical aptitude. 


COLLEGE EDUCATION COST 


To be perfectly honest and frank with you, gentlemen, I did not 
have—nor do I expect to have—$18,000 available so that I might give 
to each of my 3 children 4 years of college education at a conservative 
estimate of $1,500 per year for each. How many parents do have? 

My wife and I had to help these youngsters find an interest in a 
vocation while they were still in grade and high school and then en- 
courage them to attain the skills of the trade while in high school. 
Thousands of other parents are doing likewise. 

As a taxpayer I am more than willing to pay Federal, State, and 
local taxes to get the best kind of education which will meet the needs 
of all students in the high schools. I have no fear that State or local 
rights will be violated by having Uncle Sam as a cooperator. 

As a citizen, 1 am interested in the kind of graduates coming from 
our high schools because about 75 percent of them will remain in the 
communities and will want jobs. Vocational education not only 
teaches the skills of a vocation, the know-how, but also teaches leader- 
ship and citizenship with emphasis on integrity, respect for the rights 
of others, how to get along with people, and community responsibility. 
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You know or can readily visualize the tremendous waste of human 
resources Which takes place when literally millions of untrained 
vouths graduates of our high schools, become a part of community 
society, wanting someone to give them a job so that they may try to 
earn a decent living. 

As a vocational educator, I speak from 25 years of experience as 
a teacher, State supervisor and director. I have nothing to gain 
personally except the satisfaction of speaking and pleading for the 

voun gpeople of Montana and other States. 
* It won't be long until retirement will take its toll, but until that 
time, I want to be on record as fighting for Federal aid for vocational 
education for Montana boys and girls. 

Why’ Because local schools need this kind of help and en- 
couragement. 

DISCONTINUATION OF FEDERAL AID 


During my 28 years of experience, I have known many Montana 
high schools to drop vocational education programs when Federal 
aid and Federal standards have been discontinued, even though the 
schools may have planned to continue the high-type of training 
without the above-mentioned assistance. 

Twenty-six thousand boys and girls each year are enrolled in Mon 
tana’s 176 4-year high schools. Less than 25 percent of this number 
will enter colleges and universities. F ifty percent of this 25 percent 
who enter colleges and universities will never finish. 

Whose responsibility are these high-school students who make up 
more than 75 percent of the high-school student enrollment? TI s 
it is a cooperative activity between local, State, and Federal Siceiaie 
ments. Ninety-two of Montana's 176 high schools have no vocational 
courses. 

An increasing number of the 92 high schools need and ‘want voca- 
tional education courses which will meet the needs and interests of 
their students. Many of the 84 high schools need and want to expand 
their present vocational educational programs. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL TEACHERS 


In 1954-55 Montana high schools will need funds for a minimum of 

() additional teachers and within a 3-year period, more than 90 addi- 
tional vocational education teachers will be required to meet the needs 
of Montana youth. 

Montana needs its full share and more of the 29 million authorized 
by the George-Barden Act. Montana farmers, industrial people, and 
business men and women want vocational education for their young 
people under the present type of Federal, State, and local legislation. 

There is no greater conservation than the conservation of our 
youth, who will, in turn, if well educated and trained, conserve our 
soil, water, minerals, and wildlife and who will efficiently care for 
production in agriculture, business, and industry. 

There is a crying need for stanch and courageous speakers, leaders, 
and supporters for vocational education as we now have it. The need 
for more support for an educational program for the 75 percent of 
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Montana’s boys and girls who need a job after high-school gradua- 
tion is squarely out in the open. Montana’s needs are not a great 
deal different than those in the 47 other States and the several 
possessions. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Mr. Johnson. 

If there are no further statements to come before the committee, 
we will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 3:40 p. m., Thursday, May 20, 1954, the commit- 
tee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Friday, May 21, 1954.) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


FRIDAY, MAY 21, 1954 


Unitep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-82, 
the Capitol, Senator Edward J. Thye presiding. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusiic Heattu SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF JAMES S. ADAMS, LAZARD FRERES & CO., NEW 
YORK CITY; DR. CHARLES S, CAMERON; DR. C. P. RHOADS; DR. 
ARTHUR VORWALD; DR. E. C. HAMMOND; AND DR. SIDNEY 
FARBER 


CANCER RESEARCH 


Senator Ture. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we have the cancer research question. The first wit- 
ness will be Mr. James Adams. 

Dr. Cameron. Senator, [ am Dr. Cameron from New York, 

Senator Tuyr. We are delighted to have you here, sir. 

Dr. Cameron. I would like to suggest that what we have to present 
be presented in a way which would permit a very comprehensive and 
complicated story to be told in the amount of time which is available, 
as I understand, this morning. The result is I would ask for your per- 
mission to present these doctors and scientists in a rather specific 
order. If it would be agreeable to you, I would act as kind of inter- 
locutor and present these gentlemen in a logical fashion, 

Senator Tuy. Doctor Cameron, that is most agreeable to the com- 
mittee. You may proceed in the manner that you desire, 

Dr. Cameron. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Tuyen. If you are going to show slides and so forth, keep 
the slides to the last in order that we may permit the other committee 
members that have expressed an intention to be with us to arrive. 

Of course, there are some others that will be here a little later on. 

You may proceed, Dr. Cameron. 

Dr. Cameron. What we have to present to the committee today 
doesn’t differ, perhaps, very strikingly, not nearly as dramatically as 
we wished it did, from the story which you have heard told before 
here. On the other hand, it is possible to report that new facts re- 
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lating to the cancer cell, its environment, its internal chemistry, have 
come to light in the course of the past year, and yet in too many 
instances the significance of these fundamental discoveries are not 
apparent so far as patients with cancer are concerned. We will see 
evidences of that as the morning proceeds. There has been slow, but 
I think certain, progress in diagnosing and treating human cancer, 
progress which has held cure for patients who 5 or 7 years ago were 
beyond the pale of curability and which has certainly meant added 
life and comfort for many others. 

Young scientists who have been made competent through the train- 
ing provided with grants made by this committee in years gone by 
have taken their place in the great laboratories of the country and 
new research recruits have entered the field. 

Interest in the causes of cancer which exist all around us in the 
environment has been greatly stimulated by appropriations which 
this committee has recommended in the past. 

I believe that the epidemiological approach to cancer is now achiev- 
ing some of the respectability which we now afford to laboratory 
scientists. The previous action of this committee has certainly im- 
proved the teaching of cancer to the present generation of medical 
students, and as to bettering the care of cancer patients and increasing 
the public’s awareness of the early signs of cancer, I think the Govern- 
ment appropriations of the past 9 years have been followed by a 
doubling in the number of cancer clinics serving the people of this 
country, and an increase in the number of State cancer control 
programs, 

Senator Ture. Dr. Cameron, could I ask a question at this point? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes. 


TOTAL ADDITIONAL SCIENTISTS IN RESEARCH 


Senator Taye. The increased appropriations last year permitted 
how many additional students or additional scientists in the research 
activity of cancer? 

If we could have specific numbers, it might in some manner 
strengthen us as a committee in presenting whatever increases we may 
desire or even to hold what is recommended. 

Dr. Cameron. Yes. Senator, that is a very penetrating and busi- 
ness-like question. 

Since I am not a businesslike man, I do not have that before me 
at this moment, but as I will be speaking to you again briefly later, I 
will give it to you then. 

Senator Tuyr. Fine. If you do not have it, and if it is necessary 
to refer to records, then you can supply it for the reporter at a later 
time when you have all the records at your convenience. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


It will be of interest to the committee to know something of the enlargements 
in this important area of cancer control and cancer research which have been 
made possible by the increased appropriations of last year. The $750,000 
awarded for research fellowships represented an increase of $150,000 over the 
previous year’s allocation; this increase alone made possible the addition of 
28 young and promising scientists to the roster of those now being trained for 
future careers in cancer research. The item for research grants was increased 
by $2,619,000 over the appropriation of the previous year and this increase—the 
increase alone—permitted the support of 218 more research projects than it is 
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possible to approve in 1953. The trainee program providing intensive experi- 
ence in the management of human cancer was increased in the 1954 appro- 
priation some $125,000 over that of the previous year—an increase which aug- 
mented the number of young doctors especially qualified to diagnose and treat 
cancer by 35. 

Dr. Cameron. Thank you, indeed. I think we will have it in an 
hour. Most of it is laying on that table. 

Senator Ture. It does not have to be today, but any time before we 
bring up the committee report. 

Dr. Cameron. Well, I have been reciting in a rather disorderly 
fashion some of the accomplishments which have followed appropria- 
tions of previous years. I think the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating. I offer it to you in these 2 charts, 1 for men and 1 for 
women. 


DEATH RATE FROM CANCER 


You will notice in it that it is generally true for each of the sexes, 
the first one is the male death rate over a period of 20 years past and 
the second is the female cancer death rate over 20 years. You will 
see that in general these rates are being heid unch: anged or they are 

showing for “the most part a slight dee line. A few are rising and one 
is rising alarmingly, namely, cancer of the respiratory system for 
both sexes. 

All of this, we think, is testimony to the foresight, wisdom, and 
humanitarianism of the Congress in having applied the r resources of 
the Government to the relief of what has been called man’s cruelest 
enemy. 


CAUSE OF CANCER OF THE LUNG INCREASE 


Senator Ture. Doctor, as you look at this chart here, it is the 
respiratory question that seems to be involved—of course we have 
been reading a lot of articles about smoking. The women smoke just 
as much to a certain extent as men do. I see them every day in the 
car, I see them in the office, I see them on the streets. And they in- 
hale. There is no question about that. I have smoked literally 
barrels of both cigarettes, cigars, and pipes, and I was an inhaler. 
The question that arises here is why would the man show such a 
definite increase rather than the female? 

That is what strikes me. Then the question again comes back: 
Can there be something other than the question of smoking that is 
bringing about this cancer of the lung? 

Dr. CAMERON. Senator, if it would satisfy you for the moment—— 

Senator Tuyr. Could it be exhaust of an automobile? 

Dr, Cameron. We have here to speak to you in 10 or 15 minutes 2 
experts in this field, men who are foremost in the study of this par- 
ticular problem. We thought it would be of interest to you. 

Senator Tyr. I should have asked the question, Doctor, what are 
we doing in the research. The mere fact that you and I talk about it 
won't be very enlightening, but I mean from a standpoint of what 
are we doing in the field of research to tr y to find the answers to that 
question. 1 think that is what I should have asked. 

Dr. Cameron. We are doing a good deal but not enough. I think 
that will come out in the course of the morning Senator. 

Senator Ture. Fine. 
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CANCER AND CIGARETTE SMOKING 


Dr. Cameron. In a capsule answer to your question as to why 
women aren’t getting cancer of the lung as much as men, I think you 
are quite right. You said, if I remember, that women are smoking 
to a certain extent as much as the men. Well, of course the clinker 
is “to a certain extent,” because they are probably not smoking as 
much. It is probably not as consistent among women as it is among 
men. It may be in the cities but it certainly is not true in the 
country. There is another interesting point and that is the women 
you see smoke do so violently. They outsmoke any man. That cer- 
tainly tends to impress you in the smoking habits of women. 

There is another point, and this is most important, it seems to me. 
It is that smoking as a universal social practice was adopted by 
women after it was by men. Smoking became universal among men 
in the twenties, after the First World War. Women began then but 
they didn’t really get into it until 15 years later. 

Senator Ture. However, Doctor, in the early years, the ladies did, 
because I never saw my grandmother, to my knowledge—that is, I 
was too young to recall—but I understood from my mother that she 
smoked. 

Dr. Cameron. A pipe, possibly ? 

Senator Tryer. I presume it would have been a pipe in that ease. 

But I just bring this out as a thought that if my grandmother 
smoked back there in the old country 


PIPE SMOKING 


Dr. Cameron. Well, you see, Senator, the pipe is not suspect so far 
as cancer of the lung is concerned. 

Senator Tuyr. That is encouraging. That is a comfort. I intend 
to go back to smoking one of these days. 

Dr. Cameron. We think one reason may be because most pipe 
smokers do not inhale. I think you said you did. 

Senator Tarr. Yes, I did. Very much so. 

Well, I am interrupting you too much. 

Dr. Cameron. I simply want to go on and conclude these general 
opening remarks by saying in spite of these accomplishments, and we 
can be more specific about them, you have pointed out some respects 
in which we can, there is no ground to be satisfied or to feel that we 
have achieved a proper or an appropriate measure of support for this 
type of activity. The accomplishments which I have cited just now 
ure little more than straws in the wind. I think they don’t do any- 
thing except indicate that our objectives are perfectly valid ones and 
are more than gleams in the eyes of health administrators. 


PREVALENCE OF CANCER 


Cancer happens to be the disease which is most feared by our papi 


I think you agree with that out of your own experience and public 
opinion polls indicate it. This is a proper fear, because cancer Coes 
strike 1 in every 5 of us. It is the disease for which our people favor 
the increased concern and support of the Government. According to 
a recent Gallup survey, 79 percent of those who were questioned favor 
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enlarged Government appropriations and 62 percent of those who 
favor larger appropriations would be willing to pay higher taxes to 
get them. 

GALLUP SURVEY OF OPINION ON CANCER 


I would like to submit for the record the summary of that public 
opinion survey under Mr. Gallup’s auspices. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. That will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The data referred to follows:) 


[News release of Friday, April 80, 1954, of the Public Opinion News Service, “Cancer 
Month” Survey] 


PuspLic OVERWHELMINGLY Favors More UNrrep States Funps To Srupy Can- 
crrR—WovuLp Be Witting To Pay More Taxes To PrROVipE $100 MILLION To 
Srupy CANCER PREVENTION, CURE 


(By George Gallup, director, American Institute of Public Opinion) 


Princeton, N. J., April 29. 

The American public would favor an increase of at least five times the amount 
now appropriated by Congress for the study e~ “:4x2atment of the disease which 
ranks second ouly to heart trouble as a cause of weath, cancer. 

And a majority is even willing to see taxes increased to provide the money. 

These facts are disclosed in coast-to-coast questioning of the public by insti 
tute reporters. Interviewing took place during mid-April, first set aside by 
President Roosevelt as Cancer Month. 

The National Cancer Institute, conducted by the Federal Government, re- 
ceived an appropriation of $20,237,000 from Congress in 1953. 

Today’s survey finds that almost 8 out of 10 adults (79 per cent) would be 
willing to see the Government spend $100 million for cancer study and control. 

Public reaction was tested in the following manner: 

“Would you approve or disapprove of having the Government spend $100 
million to find possible ways of preventing or curing cancer in this country?” 

The vote: 


Percent 

OOO si od cite nk udibdeotddectinddnnen indents ddalhstics 79 
GRU 6. ok. cid hb hind sts tithe cette inline cas eis tc ta ; hdc ctl belch 16 
BO BE bie shen creatine trate ae aan ans dimen te “on eumeiasea 5 
iiss thsingy entreaties tila octmetl Seca eeaaeai sien : 100 


Those who approved were then asked: “Would you be willing to pay more 
taxes to provide this money?” 
The vote: 


Percent 

eb ii oe italien Spb deh, cledlcabel Des sih aidbtel 62 
I iat ld a i he te duane’ tahini icie hes ai 13 
ae ea ae ee Lacinid tesa wenciiaieaant serait aig iia 4 
Total approving ib Re obi docc na letalaietaa dai ; 79 


Approval of the idea was found among all major groups in the population 
Men and women of all ages and in all levels of society favored a $100 million 
appropriation by majorities ranging from 72 to 83 percent. 

Of interest is the fact that persons who had attended high school or grade 
school are somewhat more in favor than are those who attended college. 

Roughly 6 out of every 10 in all population groups indicated their willing 
ness to pay higher taxes for the purpose. 

As a matter of fact, there is evidenced that the country would be willing to 
see a congressional appropriation for cancer research of twice the amount 
proposed in today’s survey. 

In 1945, and again in 1946, the institute polled the Nation on the suggestion 
of a $200 million appropriation, the money to be raised by additional taxation, 
as follows: 
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“Should Congress pass a law which would provide $200 million for the 
study and treatment of cancer in this country?” 
The trend: 


=| 


Percent Percent 
Yes_... ‘ Sai Fi 
No ini cai hte A ertheless ciinh a tiegiiameserd ih Vean 10 ll 
No opinion rene ante 

Total 


A majority in both surveys said they would be willing to pay additional taxes 


to support the program, although the number in 1946 was somewhat smaller 
than in 1945. 


In addition to the Government’s program, the American Cancer Society raised 
more than $19 million last year to combat the disease. The society’s 1954 can- 
cer crusade is being conducted this month. 


According to the United States Public Health Serv ice, the latest available 
estimate shows that 224,130 people died of cancer in 1952. The figure is based 
on a 10-percent sample of death certificates. 


RAVAGES OF THE DISEASE 


Dr. Cameron. It is safer to have cancer today than it ever has been 
before, and yet it is also true that more of our people died from it last 
vear than ever before, about 225,000, which means that we are gaining 
on it but not fast enough. 

Our best efforts have not been able to keep up with the unprecedented 
lengthening of our life span which has been achieved by control over 
diseases which were for merly leading causes of death, such as typhoid 
fever, tuberculosis, pneumonia, and ‘the infectious diseases. 

There are still not enough cancer clinics to serve the people of our 
country. There is still a dearth of doctors who are fully competent to 
treat. cancer in all of its forms. It is still true that we are saving only 
one-half of those who could be saved. The fact that only half of our 
people know as many as one of cancer’s danger signals still haunts 
us, and there is not enough money to support the research which needs 
to be done and which scientists at the moment stand ready to do, 


SPENDING BY AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 






This year the American Cancer Society is spending about $5 million 
in research support, yet this figure is providing for only 68 percent of 
the requests for grants-in-aid which have been received, and for only 
58 percent of the funds which were requested. 

In our institutional grant program, applications for research sup- 
port totaling in excess of a half million dollars were, perforce, de- 
clined, and we were only able to provide for 74 percent of the funds 
requested. 

These figures, I think, testify to the inadequacy of research support 
today, and. I am citing them because they are not dissimilar from the 
experience of the National Cancer Institute. 

Now, I wish it were possible to say that if the citizens’ budget 
were to be approved we should not find it necessary to come before 
you another year. I think this much can safely be predicted, that 
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if the citizens’ budget is approved, the day of the ultimate solution of 
the cancer problem will be hastened. 

And the people will approve. 

Before introducing other witnesses, Senator Thye, I would like to 
briefly address four items in the budget, which I place before you if 
you do not already have it. 

* Senator Ture. I shall place in the record at this point the table to 
which you refer. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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TEACHING OF MEDICAL SUBJECTS 


Dr. Cameron. The first of these items is the teaching of medical sub- 
jects, and it is listed under grants as 1 (d). Modern medical science 
has all but eliminated deaths from a variety of diseases which 30 years 
ago were very common. I have mentioned a few of them. It is a 
disgr: ace for a community to have a single case of typhoid fever today, 
and a single case of smallpox is enough to send an entire population 
to be vaccinated. 

All of this, with the emergence of the so-called degenerative diseases, 
cancer and heart diseases predominantly, has called for a reorientation 
of medical teaching and that has been made possible by the grants of 
$25,000 to each medical school and $5,000 to each dental school. 

This grant has done more than improve the teaching of cancer in 
the medical school curriculum. It has been material assistance to the 
medical school in a period of increasing stress. The average medical 
school tuition today is $715 per student as against about $375 in 1938. 
That is an increase of 90 percent. 

And yet tuition piiitdes only 20 percent of the cost of educating 
medical students. I don’t have to explain to you any more the diffi- 
culties of the medical schools. The entire question of Government 
support or assistance of medical education has been one that I am sure 
you have been into. 

In the beginning, this was accepted by perhaps three-fourths of our 
medical schools. I think they were suspicious of it. It was a com- 
pletely new venture in the support of medical teaching. Today, all 
82 of our medical schools are accepting this money and doing it gladly, 
and all 42 of the dental schools are accepting it. I think this is evi- 
dence that it is possible under proper conditions for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to assist in relieving the burdens of medical schools today. 


TRAINING STUDENTS 


The second subject that I want to briefly mention is training stu- 
dents. That is recorded in the citizens budget as 1 (e). There is a 
slight increase over what exists today. The reason for this appro- 
priation is essentially that the treatment of cancer calls for skills and 
competence in training which is somewhat beyond the average post- 
graduate medical education program. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, you have $750,000 in the 1954 budget. That 
is, in the 1954 appropriation you had $500,000, and in 1954 the recom- 
mendation was $750,000. The Bureau of the Budget has recom- 
mended $500,000 and again the recommendation of the ACS is for 
$750,000 


EFFECT OF INCREASE IN FUNDS 


What would you do if that additional $250,000 was made available? 
What could we have as information in the report or information 
before us that would say without a question “This is what would 
happen and this is what would be accomplished” ? 

Dr. Cameron. I think what would happen would be that the number 
of young men and women who have already had respectable periods 
of postgraduate training in medicine and surgery who could go on 
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and spend additional years of training in fields related to cancer, 
would be increased from the present 140 a year to, let us say, 175 a year. 

Senator Tuyr. Would there be a possibility that some outstanding 
student would go on that otherwise would have to fall by the wayside 
for the period ! 

Dr. Cameron. That couldn’t fail to happen, in my opinion. 

Senator Ture. Is that right? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuye. And a difference of $250,000? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Doctor. 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR CONTROL SERVICES 


Dr. Cameron. The third item has to do with grants to States for 
control services and that is item 2 in the budget. I am not going to 
say anything more about this. We have talked about what this pro- 
gram has brought forth and the importance of it. I would simply 
remind you at the time the program began 8 years ago there were only 
6 of our States that had organized programs of cancer control, educa- 
tion of the public, education of the doctor, providing better facilities, 
providing diagnostic services for patients, such as X-rays, biopsies, 
and smears, and conducting inquiries into possibly what could be caus- 
ing the high rate of death from cancer of the lung in, let us say the 
Colorado Plateau. These were specific environmental studies con- 
ducted by the States. 

As a result of this grant, the program of cancer control exists as 
part of the activities in every 1 of our 48 States. Of course, with this 
grant the Government has purchased a very large amount of cancer 
control. Due to the matching formula, the Institute’s funds has pur- 
chased about $9,300,000 for each year of the operation of this program. 


GRANTS FOR SPECIAL CONTROL PROJECTS 


And finally I would refer to item 3 in the budget, grants for special 
control projects. Here is an important activity which permits the 
development—this is hardly research, now, this is development—of a 
number of control activities in the field of education of the public, 
and of the profession, and in carrying out the type of epidemiologic 
studies of specific industries, of specific social customs, of people in 
certain geographic areas in an effort to identify what may possibly 
be causes of cancer which could, I think, shorten by many years the 
laboratories’ tasks. That is grants for special control projects. It 
is an activity which I have followed with the greatest of interest be- 
cause the American Cancer Society has a similar program on a much 
smaller scale, and I feel that the dividends of this program have been 
greater than could possibly be expressed here and that they will con- 
tinue as time goes on. 


ADDITIONAL TABLE AND COMMENTARY 


Senator Ture. I think this additional table together with commen- 
tary thereupon should be included in the record at this point. 
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. . 
ncer, (The material referred to follows :) 
year. 
ding National Cancer Institute 
yside | 
: } | 1955 Amer 
, 1954 current 1955 Bureau | ican Cancer 
Description 7 budget of the Budget Society 
Trt allowances budget 
proposal 
Grants 
Research projects $7, 369, 000 $6, 700, 000 $9, 000, 000 
Research fellowships 750, 000 625, OOF 2 1, 000, 000 
Construction of research facilities 0 0 000 
reaching of medical subjects 5, OO 2, 225, 000 », 000 
fraining stipends , 000 500, 000 , 000 
6. Grants to States for detection, diagnosis, and other control | 
services 000 2, 250, 000 2, 250, 000 
ants for special control projects 000 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 
" for Direct Operations 
; Research 4, 923, 775 5, 514, 000 | 5, 550, 000 
Lg to 2. Other direct operations 
pro (a) Technical assistance to States 393, 000 393, 000 400, 000 
Review and approval of research and training grants 5, 000 107, 000 100, 000 
aply c) Administration , 000 316, 000 350, OVO 
on ly Total_._. 20, 104, 775 19, 730, 000 28, 875, 000 
uca- 
ties, Research needs.—One million dollars is needed for the leukemia chemotherapy evalua- 
sles tion project which was started during the winter of 1953-54, and additional funds are 
_) needed for chemotherapy projects on other types of cancer, such as lung cancer, stomach 
aus- cancer, breast cancer, etc. Intensive chemotherapy studies on other types and locations 
of cancer could bring forth new treatments and possibly cures. 
the Need for institutional grants.—Project grants-in-aid do not fully meet the need of the 
con- research workers. Most educational and research institutions have no uncommitted funds 
to aid the scientist who wants to explore a new idea, to buy a much-needed piece of 
ratus, or to obtain materials or personnel not anticipated when a project application 
was prepared 4 to 10 months before the grant began. The needs of research cannot be 
S as fully foreseen in some cases expensive equipment is needed which will be used by a 
this number of different investigators but which could hardly be justified by the project pro 
posal of any one of them, Most of these difficulties and many others that stand in the 
acer way of the most effective use of research talent could be obviated if there were available 
i in institution funds for cancer research that might be allocated by local decision. 
Dur- itutions which have had American Cancer Society institutional grants repert this type 
‘al | of research support as being extremely effective in getting the greatest value from their 
am. ' research effort It is believed that similar grants made through the National Cancer 
Institute would likewise increase the effectiveness of the research project grant program. 
A sum of $1 million is proposed for this program 
* Research fellowship needs To develop men with new research ideas, to train the 
research teachers who will educate the next generation of doctors and research men and to 
. replace cancer investigators lost by death, retirement, and other causes, the number of 
cial research fellows must be enlarged 
the It is essential that predoctoral fellowship programs be returned to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Such fellowships in the medical sciences were last year transferrd to 
»f a | the National Science Foundation by administrative directive from the Bureau of the Budget 
. i A disastrous diminution in fellowships at this level resulted. It is urgent to correct this 
lic, | situation, as it deprives the National Institutes of Health of the ability to do essential 
1c j health research personnel planning If we wish to curtail the ravages of cancer, research 
eo | fellowship funds are a necessity 
> in | Construction needs.—Since the last time Congress acted, requests in the amount of 
$29,441,241 for construction of cancer research facilities have been received from 61 leading 
ibly medical institutions throughout the United States. 
the ‘ Teaching of medical subjects.—Medical schools and schools of public health throughout 
: the country are concerned with the prevention of disease and the preservation of health 
It They, therefore, can make a valuable contribution to teaching and to cancer control pro- 
grams of the Nation. However, in order to play their vital role in such activities, it is 
be- necessary for health agencies to have personnel trained in professional fields who can pro 
uch vide assistance in the administrative and technical phases of statewide cancer control 
activities. To meet this need for trained individuals, it is essential to have training 
een centers, i. e., the medical schools and the schools of public health, disseminate through 
their teaching programs knowledge of cancer which will prepare public health personnel 
on- to make their contributions in the treatment of patients and to cancer-control programs. 


To accomplish this additional funds are requested in an amount sufficient to permit the 
graut of $15 thousand to each of the 10 schools of public health. 
°* Traineeship needs.—Current funds are inadequate to support the requests for trainee- 
ships There is a paucity of qualified personnel to carry out a program on a national 
basis which will provide adequate services for early diagnosis and treatment. In short, 
an increase in funds for clinical traineeships would partially meet some long-standing needs 
and would mean more adequate diagnostic and treatment services for cancer patients. 
en- The time and circumstances appear appropriate to provide training for an additional number 
of interested physicians. 
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WHAT IS THE TAX LOSS TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DUE TO CANCER? 


Cancer is the second leading cause of death in the United States today, killing 
224,130 persons in 1952.’ It is estimated that 25 million people now alive will die 
of cancer unless new treatments, cures or preventive measures are found.’ 

One hundred and thirteen thousand man-years are lost each year in industry 
due to cancer disabilities. This loss in man-years is equivalent to $387,364,000 
lost in 1952 alone in earnings by those disabled by cancer, and $47,234,000 in 
Federal income tax revenue on these earnings in the same year.’ * 

Dr. Cameron. Now, Senator, we have brought to support our plea 
for adequate appropriations for the National Cancer Institute a group 
of men who are, with the exception of myself, not blueprint artists, 
they are benchmen. They are men who are at work daily in the 
fields which they will address, and they are experts. I think in spite 
of that you will find they speak clearly. 

I consider Mr. Adams a benchman. He is, to be sure, a business- 
man. But his analysis of the larger problem of the extent of research 
activity in this country has, of course, benefited very greatly by his 
administrative background. 

I would like with your permission, then, to ask Mr. Adams to speak 
to the committee to this specific subject of the need for additional 
construction funds, to create new opportunities for the expansion of 
the research program. 

Senator Tuyx. We will be delightedto have Mr. Adams. 
Senator Cuavez. May I ask a question first ? 
Senator Ture. Yes. 


PROGRESS OF CANCER RESEARCH 


Senator Cuavez. Dr. Cameron, I think the committee is most sym- 
pathetic to the general idea of cancer reserach, and reserach of every 
type. However, we get this question sometimes on the floor, and some- 
times at home, or on the street: “What can you report in the way of 
progress?” We know that cancer is bad, we know that it takes a lot 
of people away from the world daily and yearly. But what can we 
say to that kind of a question? Do you feel that progress is being 
inade in the effort to get rid of cancer ? 

Dr. Cameron. Yes, I think so. In the course of the next hour and 
a half you are going to hear some very specific examples of progress. 
This graph which I presented just before you came in, it seems to me, 
is evidence of progress. It indicates that we are holding the line so 
far as the death rates from cancer are concerned, and much of that is 
the result of what has been accomplished in the past 15 or 20 years. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Avams. Senator Thye, thank you for the privilege of appearing 
here. 


1 National Office of Vital Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

2? Health inquiry hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U. 8. House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., Oct. 2, 1953, p. 305. 

* America’s Health, A Report to the Nation by the National Health Assembly, p. 185. 
Published by Harper & Bros., 1949. 

+U. S. Department of Commerce publication, Survey of Current Business, national income 
number, July 19538, table 25. Average annual earning per full-time employee in industry 
in 1952, $3.428. Income-tax loss estimate based on assumption that each earner would 
claim, on the average, 2 dependents, thus paying on a $3,428 annual income approximately 
$418 in Federal income taxes. 
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Senator Ture. I think it is we who will thank you, sir, for helping 
us to prepare a record, 

Mr. Apams,. I will be quite brief in presenting the recommendations 
of the American Cancer Society so we can get on to the men who are 
actively at work in the research field. 

Senator Tare. If you wish to highlight your statement, the state- 
ment will then be printed and made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF James 8S. ADAMS 


lam James S. Adams, a general partner in the banking firm of Lazard Freres & 
Co., in New York City. I am chairman of the research committee, and former 
chairman and present member of the executive committee of the American Cancer 
Society. I have served for 3 years on the National Advisory Cancer Council of 
the National Cancer Institute and for 2 years on the National Advisory Heart 
Council. 

Each year since 1945 it has been my privilege to appear before proper commit- 
tees of Congress, as a representative of the society to present its recommenda 
tions for Federal appropriations to the National Cancer Institute. I would like 
to present to you a chart tracing the course of funds raised from the publie by 
the American Cancer Society and appropriated by the Congress to the National 
Cancer Institute for the years 1945-54. The 1954 Institute figure of $20,200,000: 
is the appropriation authorized about a year ago to support this activity for the 
fiscal year 1954. The $22 million shown under the same date for the American 
Cancer Society is an estimate of the results of the society’s current drive which 
is now being carried out nationally in every State in the Union and in Alaska 
Last year the drive produced just under $20 million. This year indications are 
that it will exceed last year’s figure by at least 10 percent. We believe that t. ims 
record is a clear indication of the will and the determination of the American 
people to lick this cancer problem and to support efforts directed toward this 
end with their own hard-earned dollars. 

I should like also to present for your information and to place in the record 
a statement by George Gallup, director of the American Institute of Puwtiic 
Opinion, released under date of April 29 which shows that the public overwhelm- 
ingly favors more United States funds for the fight on cancer and that it would 
be willing to pay more taxes to provide $100 million to study cancer prevention 
and cure. The tabulation itself shows that 79 percent approved the proposition 
that the Government spend $100 million to find possible ways of preventing or 
curing cancer in this country and that 62 percent voted “yes” to the question 
as to whtether they would be willing to pay more taxes to provide this monev. 

I present these two facts—the increased support to the American Cancer 
Society and the results of this public-opinion poll, in support of the American 
Cancer Society’s recommendation that the Congress appropriate $28,875,000 to 
the National Cancer Institute for fiscal 1955. This recommendation is broken 
down into various headings in the tabulation which I also wish to introduce. 

Unhappily, neither you nor anyone else can buy a cancer cure at any price— 
and we believe that an end to this disease would be worth almost any price’ 
l am certain that you cannot at this time invest in cancer research $100 million 
in 1 year with prudence or practicality. Yet this sum appears to be what the 
public would like you to spend. 

We have considered carefully the cost of an all-out research effort against 
cancer ; and we have discussed these costs with those most active and best in- 
formed in the field. The Cancer Society's figure of $28,875,000 represents what 
can be spent judiciously and what must be spent unless the program of cancer 
research is to be set back seriously. This Nation has built up an excellent organ- 
ization of scientists dedicated to solving the mysteries of cancer, given them 
the most modern and ingenious apparatus procurable for the exploration of 
life’s innermost secrets, and set in motion a long-term program designed by 
the best minds in science to some day ferret out the phenomena of cancer and 
to expunge this disease from our mortality tables. The progress toward this 
ambitious and once-distant goal has surpassed our expectations. 

In previous years I have cautioned members of this committee against allo- 
cating funds in excess of what could be used. In the early days, there were 
not enough scientists willing to engage in cancer research to use up the money 
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this committee was willing to give. 
was no equipment to buy. 

Now the picture has changed. Scientists have been enlisted in the cause of 
cancer—so many of them that the American Cancer Society must reject one- 
third of all the worthy projects submitted for support. We now have an oppor- 
tunity and a privilege of supporting research by the finest minds in science. 
Now substantial sums can be put to work against cancer and they can be put 
to work most effectively. 

The increase over the amount appropriated for fiscal 1954 will give assurance 
to the scientists and to the public of your determination to stay in this fight until 
it is won and to provide resources at an increasing rate as they can be effectively 
used. It will give confidence to those whose life work is in the cancer laboratory 
that they will receive continuous support for their efforts. 

In setting up the legislation which established the National Cancer Institute, 
Congress established the policy, since carried out by Republican and Democratic 
Congresses alike, of gradually increasing appropriations as the needs were 
demonstrated and as the necessary buildings, equipments, and manpower were 
provided by private and public funds. This increase in appropriations is graphi- 
cally illustrated in the bar charts already before you. This policy has resulted 
in the organization of a concerted attack on this great killer of mankind. 
Enormous progress has already been made in medical research, diagnosis, and 
education, and the program is now fully underway. Accordingly, I am shocked 
to learn that rather than increasing the appropriation for this essential effort 
in 1955 over the 1954 level, a reductios\ of nearly $400,000 has been proposed. 

I am fully aware of the necessity of national economies which would permit 
a reduction in Government outlays, but in the field of cancer research and eontrol, 
in which the National Cancer Institute operates as part of the Government 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, I feel strongly and sincerely 
that the Burean of the Budget allowance which you now have before you is 
inadequate if the gains that already have been made in this long and continuing 
fight are to be secured and if we are to have a firm basis for making further 
advances in the future. 

I searcely need remind you of the national leaders whose deaths from this 
disease in the past few years have caused enormous loss to us as a nation in 
these troubled times—Senator Taft, Senator Vandenberg, Senator Wherry, 
Senator McMahon, and General Vandenberg to mention but a few. The cost to 
the Nation of the services of these men cut down in their prime can scarcely be 
estimated. It surely far exceeds the relatively paltry sum we are advocating 
here today. 

I would like to direct my own remarks particularly to the necessity for the 
construction of additional cancer-research facilities in this country. We reeom- 
mend an allowance of $6 million for this purpose for fiscal 1955. I wonld like to 
summarize briefly this construction program as it was originally envisaged and 
how it has been carried out. 

Congress, and particularly this committee, as long ago as 1948 was fully aware 
of the necessary expansion of this cancer-research program, of the utilization of 
the talents of the scientists who were being trained, and of increasing the number 
of those under training. They knew that the talents of these men and their 
work would be greatly hindered unless additional laboratory space and facilities 
were provided in which their programs could be carried on. Accordingly back 
in 1947 and 1948 when this program was originally being laid out, a careful 
survey indicated that the sum of $25 million was the very least which would pro- 
vide additional adequate physical facilities in hospitals, laboratories, medical 
schools, and the like where this research work which at that time was very 
largely in the blueprint stage could be undertaken. It was confidently expected 
at that time that this $25 million would be pump-priming money and that addi- 
tional funds for the construction of these facilities would be available from other 
sources. Over a 4-year period the Congress appropriated $16,308,000 of this 
original estimate of $25 million. I am glad to tell you that the expectation that 
this would attract other funds was fully realized. For every Government dollar, 
six additional dollars have come from private and other local sources, so that 
with $16,303,000 of Federal funds there has been nearly $100 million of additional 
funds, or a total building program of upward of $120 million resulting. 

The $16,303,000 was allocated to 55 different construction projects and 49 
institutions in 27 States and substantially all ef the projects have been completed. 
However, there has been no appropriation for construction in 1951, 1952, 1958, or 
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1954 although we have advocated the completion of this program in each of the 
last 4 years. 

At the present time there are on file with the National Cancer Institute requests 
for construction grants from 61 institutions totaling over $29 million. These 
institutions are located in 29 States and the District of Columbia. Our informa- 
tion is that many of these projects could start immediately were funds available 
and that all of them could be underway within 12 months. As a start on this 
backlog we advocate a construction appropriation of $6 million for fiscal 1955, 
This we believe is necessary in order that we may consolidate the gains which 
have already been made in this fight against cancer and so that we may wage the 
battle on an ever-expanding scale until victory is achieved. 


Mr. ApaAms, Thank you, sir. 

I am James S. Adams, a general partner in the banking firm of 
Lazard Freres & Co., in New York City. I am chairman of the 
resedrch committee, and former chairman and present member of 
the executive committee of the American Cancer Society. I have 
served for 3 years on the National Advisory Cancer Council of the 
National Cancer Institute, and for 2 years on the Advisory Council of 
the National Heart Institute. 

The things that I have to say about construction apply equally 
to the other institutes of health. I use cancer as an example, but 
the problem exists in the other institutes of public health trying to 
find the answer to these great problems of humanity. I have had 
the privilege of appearing before your committee in most of the years 
since 1945, and have acted as the representative of the American 
Cancer Society, in presenting its recommendations for Federal ap- 
propriations to the Cancer Institute and have had the privilege of 
watching those appropriations spent by the Institute. 

The 1954 Institute figure of $20,200,000 is the appropriation author- 
ization about a year ago to support this activity for the fiscal year 
1954. Twenty-two million dollars, which is shown under the same 
date for the American Cancer Society, is an estimate of the results 
of the society’s current drive. These are the charts that I am re- 
ferring to. 

Senator Tuyrs. This chart we will try to have reprinted in the 
record, 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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THE PUBLIC'S CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Apams. We print this because of the fact that almost every 
vear Some person says the appropriation of additional Federal funds 


will cut down the public’s contribution to the American Cancer So- 


ciety and the opposite has been the fact. Last year the American 
Cancer Society’s drive produced about $20 million and this year the 
indication is that more than $22 million will be provided by the 
American public. 

We believe this is a clear indication of the will of and determina- 
tion of the people to lick the problem, and to continue to support it, 
through their own funds as well as through their taxes. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Adams, the $22 million of last year, that means 
that is what the cancer society had itself? 

Mr. Apams. From the American people, yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. From the American people? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 


FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


Senator Cuavez. How does that compare with the contributions 
of the Federal Government for the same efforts ¢ 

Mr. Apams. They were about equal. If we look at 1950—it is on 
that chart, si They are compared there. For the year 1953—our 
fiscal years are not the same, I might say. The American Cancer 
Society’s ends September 1 and the Government’s year is July, but 
roughly in 1953 there was Sit 5 million of National Cancer Institute 
funds and $19.8 million of the American Cancer Society funds. And 


in 1954 it is $20.2 million, and the American Cancer Society is $22 


million. 

Senator CuAvez. In other words, the general public is keeping up 
its interest. 

Mr. ApAMs. 

Senator CHAVEZ. 
the Federal Government itself? 

Mr. Apams. The Federal Government’s appropriations, I am proud 
to say, have followed those of the American Cancer Society contribu- 
tions from the public. 

The two funds have been looked upon by the American Cancer 
Society’s group as the same funds, and those of us who served on the 
National Cancer Institute have, I think, helped to prevent competi- 
tion between these two groups. And the two funds by and large are 
administered in the way that doesn’t happen in any other Gover nment 
department. 

Here is a very cooperative effort with voluntary funds and taxes, 
in which there is not competition, but cooperation, and an intense 
review of those minute budget details, by responsible, unpaid 
scientists and citizens from all over the country, which means a budget 
review that I doubt exists elsewhere in the Federal Government. I 

think the committee is to be congratulated upon the structure of the 
National Cancer Institute and its advisory committees which the Con- 
gress over the years has built. 

None of us can buy a cure for cancer at any price. If we could, I am 
sure the Congress would appropriate it and it would be easy enough 


The general public has moved right along. 
And with as much increase or more increase than 


44672—54——_94 
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for the wrong kind of promises to get from Congress an appropriation 
of $100 million which would not solve anything. 

Instead of that, the Congress and the Cancer Society together 
adopted a policy which is the only policy which can be adopted in 
successful development of research, whether it be industrial research 
by General Motors or du Pont, or Monsanto, or any of the other 
great research industrial organizations, or in medical or other fields 
of scientific research. If you will look back on this chart, in 1946 the 
National Cancer Institute’s appropriation was $500,000, and that year, 
our first American Cancer Society drive of education of the public 
came into being. We were saying in the years of 1946 and 1947, and 
even in 1948, “We have to wait until we have assembled the facilities 
and scientists before we can ask the Congress or the people for greater 
appropriations.” 

Now if you will look at the year 1948, when the Cancer Institute 
appropriations were $14.5 million and the American Cancer Society’s 
was $3.2 million, that was ahead there only because of certain con- 
struction funds which were essential, which were added on top of the 
program, wisely. That is the year number 1, as we like to think of it. 

The next 5 years, that is, 1948 through 1952, in my opinion were 
largely those which have to be gone through in the building of any 
research organization, whether it be in industry or otherwise. First 
you must assemble the facilities, second you must begin to train and 
gather together people. Third, you must give those people an oppor- 
tunity to work together in the development of a program. And then, 
after 5 years, that organization should begin to function. 

It is my belief that the results that are now coming out of that 
research will prove out and are proving out just as they have in 
industry. 

CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 


Senator Tuyr. Have you practically reached what you need in con- 
struction ? 

Mr. Anas. Not at all, sir. I want to speak to that. I will speak 
briefly to that. The Cancer Society’s recommendation here of 
$28,875,000, is based on a continuation of a philosophy in the program 
that we started on in 1946. 

Senator Ture. How much would that be for construction ? 

Mr. Apams. That would be $6 million. 

Senator Tuyr. We go over the years and you add $2.3 million in 
what you might term 1948, you had $4.2 in 1950, you had $5 million in 
1951 and you had $4.8 in 1952. And you feel that you should have 
additional funds? 

Mr. Anams. I might say at this point, Senator, that in 1948 and 
1947, with the officials of the Cancer Institute, we in the American 
Cancer Society and those institutions throughout the country that we 
are working with, the great medical schools and the institutes for can- 
cer research, made a program which indicated that the sum of $25 
million, from the Federal Government, would accomplish our pur- 
pose, and that for each dollar from the Federal Government we would 
average about $6 from other sources. That is a fact. For every dol- 
lar of Federal construction money, we have from private and local 
sources secured another $6. That program is as sound today as it was 
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conceived. It was dropped after the total of $16.3 million had been 
appropriated. I think we recommended that it would be about 5 years 
that it would take to do that; $16.3 million over a 4-year period was 
appropriated. 

And then we came to a point in the economy where the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s policy, budgetwise, became one of trying to hold back all 
construction for the depression which has not yet arrived, and I 
know that we all hope isn’t going to arrive. It is a very costly thing 
in the field of research, because the facilities, and the funds for build- 
ing those facilities, are not going to appear without this additional 
Federal money which somehow or other manages to get these pro- 
crams really created and going. 

We have completed projects in some institutions and left others half 
done and 25 percent done. So we have a very bad situation which 
started out as a careful plan and which has been stopped in midair. 
In some places we are at one point and in other places we are finished. 
It is a mess. 

I will not dwell longer on that, in the interest of saving time, but the 
$16 million, or $16.3 million was allocated to 55 different construction 
projects in 49 institutions and 27 States. My point is we did not go 
and build a big thing anywhere. There was no appropriation for con- 
struction in 1951, 1952, or 1954 because of the fact I have stated. It 
is essential that we try and get this program off the ground again. 
[ assure you that this $6 million will bring another 30. And then 
our plan should be, and I believe will be, about the size that we have 
contemplated. 

We have never at all believed in building beyond the capacity of 
the development of people who could do this work. The other 
elements in the budget that I would like to call to your attention 
are these: 


REDUCTIONS IN GRANTS 


On the sheet there before you, which shows the Budget Bureau’s 
1955 allowance, we are very distressed about the fact that under grants, 
A and B, the level of the-present appropriations has been cut sub- 
stantially in the institutions outside the Federal Government’s inter- 
bureau activities over here in Maryland. That means in all the great 
medical schools and institutions throughout this country. 

The present level is $7.4 million, and I might say at this point that 
the American Cancer Society research funds are in excess of $5.5 
million this year. So you have a comparison. Ours is spent in those 
same institutions. 

I think we have done rather well to keep up. That is cut back by 
$670,000 in this recommendation, to $6.7 million. That is a bad 
recommendation. I don’t know who is responsible for it, but it just 
makes no sense. That means that you are going to put people out of 
work who have been carefully developed, trained and brought here, 
into these institutions, for a long period of time. I call your attention 
to the second item, B, which is equally disastrous, research fellow- 
ships. 

We found earlier that we could not get these young men and 
women to come into this scientific research work because of the 
demands they received from the outside unless we had fellowships to 
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help support them. And it has been very difficult to get the good ones. 
The funds have been increased as we have been able to develop the 
interest and the places in these institutions for them. 

The present level is $750,000, and the recommendation is that it 
be cut by $125,000. It should be increased because we have had a pro- 
gram of building these institutions, gaining momentum, camille y 
opportunities, and these people will go into private practice if that ciel 
of thinking is carried out. 
















DIRECT RESEARCH OPERATIONS 









Now I would like to point out the direct operations, research, at the 7 
Bethesda Institution Center. I want to be candid about this, and 
I am sure that I have the full support of the scientific people in the 
American Cancer Society and throughout the country. I am talking 
about those in the medical schools and the scientific institutions. That 
is a limit to the size to which a Federal Government research agency 
should be built. There is a limit because the Federal agency is not 
likely, in view of the long study of history of that kind of thing, to 
be able to offer the same opportunities to outstanding people that 
private institutions will offer. Therefore, the danger becomes great 
if the institution becomes too large; it becomes a question of filling 
up a budget with mediocrity. I donot want to be misunderstood. That 
has not happened here today. 

Senator Ture. That is what I was going to ask you, Mr. Adams. 
Who is going to be the man or the agency that says, “Now you have 
reached the maximum.” 

Mr. Apams. The only way that I think you can do that is by con- 
ferences with the scientific people in these voluntary agencies. I 
served on the Heart Council and I served on the Cancer Council. 
With the former Surgeon General, Dr. Parran, we had a long series 
of conferences in the planning period, as I like to call it, the 1946, 1947, 
1948 period, and it was agreed that there was a limit, and that this | 
principle about which I am talking is correct. And that limit was ; 
set at less than $4 million before the big clinical facilities were built. | 

I think the maximum we talked about was 4 million, or around that 
level. 

Then the clinical facilities were built, which has pushed this to 
another base. They should have been built, and it is right that they 
have been built. I believe that the men and the scientists and the lay 
people who are serving and have served on your National Heart 
Institute, and on your Cancer Institute, can give you wise advice as to 
the size on those institutions. 

The reason that we mentioned it, and we have nothing, we have 
nothing but the greatest of praise to give to the Surgeon General and 
to Dr. Heller and his associates in the Cancer Institute, we are speak- 
ing of the dangers that lie ahead in that situation. en we find 
that the 1955 appropriation for intrabureau research, including the 
Clinical Center, rises from $5,066,000 to $5.5 million, that is plus 
$500,000, while.at the same time outside research in the great institu- 
tions throughout the country is cut by $670,000 and the fellowships by 
$125,000, policywise, we are could. I am not at all saying that it 
is unwise to raise this intramural level to $5.5 million. I know it is 
absolutely necessary because of the added costs of the Clinical Center 
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| don’t think it means am increase in their general plan and program 


of research. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Cuavez. Mr. Adams, let’s get down to the money items. 
In 1954 there was an appropriation for the research, basic and sup- 
porting, and Clinical Center, of $5,056,000. Is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Right. 

Senator Cuavez. That is 1954. What do you mean on the next 


column, 1954 recommendations of $5,277,000? 


Mr. Apams. That was our Cancer Soc iety recommendation for 1954. 

Senator Cuavez. At that time? 

Mr. Apams. Yes. 

Senator Cuavez. The Budget Bureau has raised that to $5,514,000. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Do you agree with that figure or do you recom- 
mend a higher item ¢ 

Mr. Apams. We believe that that figure is sound. We believe that 
figure is sound, but we do not like to see the necessary rise which is 
caused by the Clinical Center taken out of these outside institutions 
throughotit the country. 

In other words, we are saying that the policy here at some time 
has to put a level-—— 

Senator Cuavez. That is A and B? 

Mr. Apams. That is right; a level on the entire thing. It is a prob- 
lem and beyond a certain point it will not be productive. We think 
it has reached that level. We are not critical of what has happened, 
we have been therefore enthusiastically in support of it. We are only 
warning about the future. I think I have taken enough of your time, 
unless you have some questions that you would like to ask me. 

There is one other point I want to make about construction which 
is this: In the event that you do accept our recommendation which is 
for $6 million for cancer facilities, and they will be spread about like 
the others through some 50 or 60 institutions and probably thirty 
some-odd States, that will bring back an additional $30 million after 
the plant for cancer research should have been built. We should not 
have large construction funds from then on. If that appropriation 
is not. made this year, we will have a delay of 3 years in completing 
the plant. If it is delayed this year, we will not get the facilities built 
until 2 years from now. 

[ thank you very much. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Adams. 

Dr. Cameron, you may proceed. 

Dr. Cameron. I would like to present now Dr. E. C. Hammond, 
who is a professor at Yale University and who is a director in the 
American Cancer Society. 

Senator Tarr. We will be happy to hear from you, Dr. Hammond. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Dr. Hammonp. I have a written statement. here, sir, but I thought 
perhaps it might be better if I gave it informally. 

Senator Tire. The full statement will be made a part of the record, 
and you may highlight it as you desire. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FE, CuyLer HamMonpn, Sc. D. 


There are two possible solutions to the problem presented by a fatal disease 
One solution is wait until it oceurs and then attempt to cure it. The other solu 
tion is to remove the causes of the disease and thereby prevent it from occurring 
in the first place. Obviously, this is the more desirable method; but equally 
obvious, it cannot be accomplished until the cause or causes are discovered. 

During the last 100 years, life expectancy at birth in the United States has in 
creased from about 30 years to 69 years. A part of this improvement has been 
accomplished in recent years by the development of the wonder drugs and by 
improvements in surgery and other curative procedures. However, the greater 
part of the improvement has resulted from preventing the great killers of the past 
such as typhoid fever, cholera, child-bed fever, plague, smallpox, malaria, and a 
host of other infectious diseases. It is my personal opinion that cancer will 
eventually yield to the same methods of research that brought these diseases 
under control. Therefore, I would like to give 1 or 2 illustrations of how it was 
done, 

In 1849, there was a severe outbreak of cholera in London. At that time, 
nothing was known about either the cause of the disease or the way in which it is 
transmitted. John Snow studied the situation and found that almost all of 
the patients lived in St. James Parish and that they drank water from the same 
well. He old the vestrymen that the epidemic would cease if they removed the 
handle of the Broad Street pump. Although very skeptical, they took his 
advice—and he turned out to be right. This evidence that cholera is water-borne 
and taken into the body by way of the mouth lead directly to the control of the 
disease. 

Essentially the same method has been effective in solving the problem of a 
number of noninfectious diseases. The causes of scurvy, beri-beri, and pellagra 
were discovered by studying the dietary habits of patients as compared with the 
dietary habits of those who did not develop the disease. In this country, the 
lives of thousands of workers have been saved by studies of the environmental 
exposures leading to silicosis, asbestosis, lead poisoning, and mercury poisoning 
Much of the credit for these accomplishments goes to the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene of the United States Public Health Services under the leadership of 
Drs. Anthony Lanza and Royd R. Sayers. 

A large part of all that is known today about the cause of cancer stems from 
an observation made in England in 1775. In that year, Percival Potts noted 
that, practically speaking, cancer of the scrotum occurred only among chimney 
sweeps. From this he concluded that coal soot causes cancer if applied in 
heavy doses over a long period of time. Subsequent changes in the method of 
cleaning chimneys eliminated the cause and thereby practically eliminated this 
particular form of cancer. 

Another result of this discovery was of even greater importance: 140 years 
later, in 1915, a Japanese scientist, Yamagiwa, read Percival Potts’ paper and 
decided to put the theory to test in the laboratory. He smeared coal soot on 
the ears of rabbits every day for many months and the animals developed skin 
eancer. This was the first time that cancer had ever been produced experi- 
mentally and it thus provided what is perhaps our most valuable tool for labora- 
tory studies of this disease. Within a few years, this led to the discovery and 
isolation of specific cancer producing chemicals in coal tars and oils as well as 
certain other substances. 

Later environmental studies, similar to Potts’ study, revealed that certain 
aniline dyes derived from coal tar produce cancer of the bladder. This know]- 
edge has not only saved the lives of many workers in the aniline dye industry 
but has also protected the general public by avoiding the use of such substances 
for coloring matter in foods. 

Other environmental studies have shown that lung cancer may result from 
the constant inhalation of dusts containing such substances as radioactive 
minerals, asbestos, beryllium oxide, arsenic, and chromates. Also, certain oils 
ean produce cancer of the skin in workers constantly exposed. In this country, 
industrial hygienists have developed effective methods of protecting the workers 
in each instance where a cancer hazard was proven to exist. 

Because of this undramatic but important research in environmental causes 
of cancer, it is probable that only a small percentage of the cancers which oceur 
in America each year result from occupational exposures. However, I should 
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asten to add, that the chemical and oil industries are developing new products 
very day and it is only by constant vigilance and research that we can main- 
ain our record of practical accomplishment in this respect. 

What concerns us most today is the hundreds of thousands of cases of cancer 
which develop each year in the general population without any apparent occupa- 
nal connection. In my personal opinion, the greatest hope lies in research 
the type which in the past yielded solutions to such problems as cholera and 
neer of the scrotum, Indeed, up to the present time it is the method which 
s been the most effective in the prevention of cancer in the human population 
Our most critical problem at the moment is cancer of the lung. This disease 
ww kills more American men than any other form of cancer. Even after cor 
recting for the factor introduced by the aging of our population, lung cancer 

eath rates among men have increased fivefold in a period of only 20 years—and 

he rate continues to rise each year. Of the hunderds of causes of death, only 
ne other has shown anything like this rate of increase. lor reasons not yet 

vy explained, lung cancer death rates are higher among men than among 
women and are higher in urban areas than in rural areas. Fortunately, we 
have a number of leads to work on. Among the suspects are cigarette smoking 
ind air pollution from motor vehicle exhausts, oil furnaces, and coal furnaces. 
It seems likely that one or more of these factors or a combination of these 
factors is guilty. Of course, it is possible that some other factor, such as 
inherited susceptibility, is also involved. Intensive work, both statistical and 
experimental, is now in progress and we are hopeful of finding the answer within 
the next few years. If any one of the environmental factors just named is 
indeed responsible for the increase in lung cancer, it seems certain that pre- 
ventive methods could be developed with relatively little difficulty. In that case, 
we will be able to eliminate—or greatly reduce—one of the most impcrtant and 
dreadful causes of human death and suffering. 

It is my hope and belief that other forms of cancer will yield to the same type 
of attack. The incidence of cancer varies considerably in urban versus rural 
areas; in different geographical locations both in this country and abroad; 

nong people with varying habits; among different racial groups; among dif 
ferent economic groups; and between the two sexes. A great many specific 
detailed examples could be given—some of which are quite definite and others 
of which are based on only general impressions. For example, it appears that 
cancer of the cervix is more common and cancer of the breast is less common 
in Puerto Rico than in the continental United States. This may or may not be 
related to differences in the birthrate, medical care following childbirth, and 
habits related to breast feeding of infants. Betel nut chewers in Asia are said to 
have a very high incidence of cancer of the cheek. There is an impression that 
the incidence of stomach cancer is very low in some sections of this country where 
the people have what is considered to be bad dietary habits. There is an impres- 
sion that cancer is uncommon among American Indians on reservations. Cancer 
death rates are reported to be lower in rural areas than in cities but this is 
perhaps due only to errors in the reporting system. 

A great many other leads of this type could be cited. Some are almost cer- 
tainly blind alleys but others may lead us to our goal. This being the case, in 
my opinion, every such lead which appears to be at all reasonable should be 
fully investigated. 

The problem can best be tackled by painstaking biostatistical studies of varia- 
tion in cancer death rates and incidence rates in different geographical areas and 
among groups of people living under varying conditions. Leads from such in- 
vestigations should then be further investigated by means of long-term followup 
studies (such as we are now conducting on lung cancer) supplemented by labora- 
tory experimentation when necessary. 

Such research is both expensive and time consuming. In some instances it 
can best be undertaken by private institutions. In other instances it can best be 
handled by Government agencies. More often than not the most effective work 
can be accomplished through close cooperation between the two. 

One last word: Important leads for laboratory research often come from 
biostatistical studies and vice versa. Furthermore, in most instances both types 
of research are required. It is a tragedy when, as in the case of Percival Potts’ 
discovery on coal soot, a delay of 140 years takes place before a statistical 
finding of such significance is finally applied in the experimental laboratory. 
The reverse situation has occurred also many times. Therefore, in my opinion 
progress will be most rapid if there is a close association between statistical and 
laboratory workers in this field. 'When possible, it is even more effective to have 
both types of research carried out under the same scientific direction. 
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APPROACH TO FATAL DISEASE PROBLEM 


Dr. Hammonp. There are two possible solutions to the problem 
presented by a fatal disease. One thing you can do is to wait until 
the disease appears and try to cure it. The other thing you can do is 

revent it from occurring in the first place. Obviously that is a lot 

tter if you can do it. It is equally niet though, that you have 
to know what causes the disease, or at least that is the main thing, 
before you can prevent it. 

During the last hundred years or so, life expectancy in the United 
States has increased from about 39 years from birth up to 69 years, 
and I think it is very interesting to look back in history and see how 
that was done. 

The wonder drugs that we are so proud of over the last few years, 
the sulpha drugs and antibiotics, did contribute to it. They certainly 
contributed to the decrease in death rates from pneumonia in the very 
last few years. But very little of that improvement in increasing life 
expectancy at least at 30 years, very little of it is due to curative 
medicine. The very great of it and the majority of it is due to pre- 
ventive medicines, which practically have eliminated such killers as 
ere fever, cholera, plague, smallpox, malaria, and a host of other 
infectious diseases. They were the things that really wiped out the 
populations. They have been very largely eliminated. 


1849 OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA IN LONDON 


I think, in looking at what we can do in the future, it might be well 
to just. see how this was accomplished in the past by giving 1 or 2 
brief illustrations. One of the most interesting ones, I think, is what 
happened in London in 1849. In that year there was a severe outbreak 
of cholera in London, and nobody had any idea of what caused cholera. 
They didn’t know anything about it, how it was carried or what 
caused it or anything else. 

A Dr. Snow, quite a colorful character in those days, decided to 
study the matter, and he first noticed that practically all the cases 
appeared in St. James Parish in London. Then he went back and 
found out about the patients and found that practically all of them 
drank water from the same well. It later turned out that one woman 
living in another part of London liked the water from that well so 
much that she had a man carry it to her every day at a great cost and 
great distance and got cholera, too. 

Senator Tryr. Was it in the water? 

Dr. Hammonp. This is, I think, the thing that is of interest, sir. 
He drew what appears to be a very logical deduction. It is just. what 
you said. The water was the thing he saw in common between all the 
eople. So he made a recommendation to the vestry at St. James 

*arish that they remove the handle of the Broad Street pump, just 
take the handle off. The vestry got very excited because they liked 
that water but they did it and the epidemic stopped. You asked what 
was in it. He didn’t know. But I think that is one of the major 
points to study, this example. There are many instances in which a 
disease in the past has been prevented, very effectively, without know- 
ing the detailed mechanisms of it. 
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If you can break the chain anywhere along the transmission of the 
disease, you can prevent it even without knowing the details. That 
is not to say you don’t need to know the details. Actually, that statisti- 
cal observation led ev ventually to the discovery of the disease or or gan- 
‘sm that caused this cholera, and the fact that it was carried from the 
mouth and in water and so forth. 

Today cholera is no more an important disease in some countries 
where it was the most important killer at one time. 


PROBLEM OF PELLAGRA 


Essentially the same method but with minor modifications had been 
effective in curing or preventing a great many diseases that are known 
to be noninfectious. It isn’t just applicable to the infectious diseases. 
For example, the solution to the problem of pellagra, in this country, 
in Georgia and Alabama, recently, and such things as scurvy and beri- 
beri were discovered by studying the dietary habits of people and they 
found that the people that had those diseases had certain dietary 
habits and got them. In this country, speaking of the Public Health 
Service, a perfectly splendid work has been done in saving the lives 
of thousands of workers from environmental studies of silicosis, as- 
bestosis, lead poisoning, mercury poisoning, to which workers were 
exposed, and much of the credit for that goes to the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene, as the National Institute of Health put it, which 
is under the leadership of Anthony Lanza and Roy Sayers. 

What I am saying about these other diseases is just by way of illus- 
trating what can be done, what can be accomplished. But we have 
even better reasons that the same thing would apply to cancer. It is 
very interesting that although the solution to these infectious diseases 

came about much earlier than anything we have been able to do about 
cancer or about heart disease, historic ally we found a way to prevent 
cancer before any way was discovered to prevent cholera, typhoid 
fever, malaria, or yellow fever or any of the rest. 


CANCER AMONG CHIMNEY SWEEPS 


In cancer, it started in 1775. In that year, Percival Potts, a physi- 
cian in England, noticed that cancer of the scretum occurred almost 
entirely to chimney sweeps. There was a lot of it among them and 
he didn’t find it among anybody else. So he rather naturally con- 
cluded that it was something in the soot that did it. In fact, he went 
pretty far in his assumptions. He thought it was probably exposure 
to coal soot over a long period of time that caused this form of cancer. 

Subsequent changes in the methods of cleaning chimneys where 
people no longer crawled up them eliminated the disease. Now it is 
extraordinarily rare. It was a practical application, again, of a statis- 
tical observation. 


PRODUCTION OF CANCER IN RABBITS EXPERIMENTALLY 


In this case, he discovered what substance was causing the cancer. 
He didn’t know the chemical mechanism and that sort of thing. How- 
ever, practical result of this was nowhere near, the immediate prac- 
tical result in 1775 was nowhere near as great as what came about 
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later as a result of it. In 1915, 140 years later, a Japanese named 
Yamagiwa read Potts’ paper about soot cancer, and he decided to test 
it out in the laboratory and find out what it was all about, experi- 
mentally. So he rubbed some soot and coal dust on the ears of rabbits. 
A few other people had tried it previously and never kept it up long 
enough, but the Japanese was very persistent and he kept it up for 
many months, and they all got cancers on their ears, skin cancers, 

This was the first time that anybody had ever been able to produce 
cancer experimentally, and until they could produce it they couldn’t 
work with it experimentally. You simply couldn’t get it to work 
with. So that was a matter of extreme importance in laboratory 
experimentation stemming from a statistical study originally. 

Within a relatively short time after that discovery, chemists frac- 
tionated coal soot and found the chemical parts of it, and isolated a 
number of substances or chemicals which can cause cancer in animals. 
That has had a tremendous use, both in practical application and 
even more so for research. 

I think a large part of the research people will talk about today 
stems directly from Potts’ work and Yamagiwa’s. 
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EXPERIMENTS ON ANILINE DYES 


In more recent years, more systematic studies have been made, but 
along the same lines as Poits’. One of the most important was the 
finding that certain aniline dyes which are derived from coal tar can 
cause cancer, particularly of the bladder, among workers. Those 
same aniline dyes were begun to be used in foods, coloring, oleomar- 
garine, and other things. This doesn’t sound very dramatic because 
I can’t tell you how many people were killed by them or rather how 
many people were not killed by them, but we are certain that the lives 
of a great many workers in analine-dye factories were saved by the 
discovery, simply by studying the diseases among them, that aniline 
dyes will cause cancer of the body. 

But what was more important was that they did not put the danger- 
ous ones in the food. Had they done that, we would have had hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases of bladder cancer in the general popula- 
tion. 

So it was a matter of extreme importance although it isn’t as dra- 
matic as when it does. 

Now, very similar studies have protected workers from other forms 3 
of cancer. For example, it has been found that asbestos dust, and 
beryllium oxide, dust containing arsenics and containing chromates, 
can all cause cancer of the lungs if workers are exposed to them over 
a long period of time. But we are fortunate in this country in having 
very good industrial hygiene in both private and in the public health 
service. In every instance cancer has been proven in industry, in- 
dustrial hygienists have found a way to make it safe. 


COAL DUST 


Senator CuHavez. What about coal dust? 


Dr. Hammonp. For some peculiar reason, coal dust doesn’t seem to 
be related to cancer. 


Senator Cuavez. How does it affect the miner? 
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Dr. HamMonp. They van get what is called anthro-silicosis, the 


Senator Cuavez. What is that in simple language? Does it affect 
the lungs ¢ 
yr. Hammonp. Well, it affects the lungs and breaks down the tissue 
bit, and the really serious part is they are very apt to develop tuber- 
ilosis on top of it. 


term they use for it. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 


| think industrial hygiene has done such a good job that right now 
America, only a very small proportion of cancer cases come about 
rough industrial exposure, or exposure of people at work. I would 
ke to say, though, that that is only because we are vigilant and be- 
ause of the continuing research. Our oil and chemical industries 
re putiiag out new products all the time, and if they are not checked, 
sted, we could be in a terrible way very, very quickly. So, al- 
th aa nothing dreadful has happened, that does not mean we should 
top wi atching. What really concerns us today, though, is the hun- 
lreds of thousands of cases of cancer which develop in the general 
population, where there is at least no appare nt occupational connec- 
tion. It is my personal be lief that the greatest hope les in the type of 
studies that solved the problem of cancer of the scrotum and solved 
he problem of cholera. I think that method of approach, is the most 
yppeful. I think we will really get somewhere with it. 


CANCER OF THE LUNG 


Our most critical problem right at the moment is cancer of the 
ng—you asked some questions about that earlier and I have a slide 
r two I might show you if you want some more details. 

This disease kills more Americans than any other form of cancer. 
Last year, it killed around 18,000 men and around 4,000 women, about 
22.000 in total. And even after corrective aid—you see, a part of the 
rise in cancer deaths is due to the fact that people are not dying from 
typhoid fever and those things; they live longer. Cancer is very 

irgely a disease of middle life and ‘Boia: and if you have more old 
people, you have more deaths. But some of these forms of cancer are 
going up even after correcting for that. 

[ think you will see the line in the chart there. You can see the 
tremendous rise in lung cancer. That chart is corrected for the age 

change in population. They are the rates that would have occ urred 
if the populs ition age had remained ‘what it was in 1940. It doesn’t 
reflect the aging population. The total rise is greater than shown 
there. 

DEATH RATE RISE IN MALE LUNG CANCER 


Senator Tuyr. The one significant thing about the cancer, the male 
cancer here, is the death rate in lung cancer just goes right up and 
crosses all the other lines, where, for instance, the stomach and the 
intestines, the prostate, and so forth, skin, it all is tapering downward 
but lung cancer goes right straight up across all those lines, whereas 
in the female, there it seems to run more or less on—it rises, but not 
nearly in the manner that it does in the male. 
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forms of cancer. TI have recently compared death rate trends for every 
disease, and there are only two diseases that are showing a real and 
substantial rise, a very marked rise, after you correct for age. Would 
you like to see a slide on that? 

Senator Tre. Yes. 


Dr. Hammonp. I think it might interest you. This isn’t just about 4 


cancer. 

Very briefly, I would like to show you [indicating slide] what ac- 
complishments of medicine have been, just over a 30-year period only. 
That is a very short historical period. I think a lot of us, for obvious 
reasons, are interested in age groups 50 and a bit above. 


cancer. So I have compared in this chart how many men happened 


to be born alive in 1870 in order for thousands to remain alive at the — 


age of 50, as compared. 
Could I have the next slide? 


one that has had the greatest relative rise in lung cancer. This is 
among males. 
greatest rise is disease of the coronary artery. You mentioned that 
a few minutes ago. Disease of the coronary artery and diseases of the 
myocardium are causing about a third of all deaths among males in 
the United States and they are increasing very rapidly and so is lung 
cancer. That is where our real problem lies today, in the diseases 
you see here today. 

They are the ones going up most frequently. 

This [slide] shows the same thing among females, the same diseases 
that are important, the same diseases going up, but the rates of in- 
crease are not quite as great. For some reason men are more affected 
than women by whatever is doing this. 

Senator Cravez. I notice the lung there. I noticed the cancer of 
the lung is greater with men than it is with women. 

Dr. Hammonp. Very much greater, sir. That comparison is shown 
on the next slide, that comparison. 

This [slide] shows two things. One is what you have just remarked 
on, that cancer of the lung is very much more common among males 
than among females, and second, that for some reason we are not 
sure of, it is in both sexes, it is more common in urban areas than 
rural areas. We don’t know all the facts about either one of those 
two. There are a lot of theories and we could discuss that for a long 
time. We really are not certain. 

This [slide], again, shows how the rises occurred in lung cancer. 
In 1914 the rates were very low for both males and females. You can 
see the rates rise with age. But they were very low and the two lines 
were about the same. There wasn’t a whole lot of difference. Then 
it began rising. Look at the red lines which are the male. In 1933- 
36 it took a big jump, and in 1945-48 it jumped again. It is as though 
someone took a line and peaked it, for some reason. There is a lot 
of discussion as to why that is so. In females the same thing hap- 
pened but nowhere near to the same extent, and it was in the middle- 
age groups that it happened. There have been many scientific meet- 
ings trying to figure out how that is so. 


Dr. Hammonp. And those charts merely compare it with other | 
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Senator Tuyx. How do you account for the drop back in 1945-48 
there? The line has come down. 

Dr. HammMonpb, You mean with age ¢ 

Senator Tuye. Yes. Jam now looking at the figures there, 1945-48 
on the right, and you will notice how that one comes down. You 
see how the curve is pushed up and then tapers down. Is that an 

‘ndication that there are less in recent years than there were at one 
time, or What is the answer to that sharp curve up and then back ¢ 

Dr. Hammonp. These are age groups. What happens is that it 
starts going up about 35. Before that there is hardly any of it. 
hen it rises to a peak at about 65 for males, and then it goes down 
again. What happened was, you see, this is the line for an earlier 
year and then it rose, it rose in all ages, but it rose more in the age 
group of 65 than in any other group. Just why that is SO, We can 
discuss for the next 2 days, sir. Many meetings have done just that. 

Here [slide] are some of the suspects. Since we are dealing with 

1 lung disease, we would think of anything that is inhaled, particu- 
ied ly if it is something that contains a cancer-causing agent. I told 
you a while ago how we know about coal tar containing that agent 
because of cancer in an animal, It so happens that soot from coal 
furnaces is inhaled but coal consumption has not gone up. Look what 
happened in the United States from 1900 to 1950. Coal consumption 
has stayed almost level. State asphalt highways have gone up. That 
construction has been mostly outside of the cities. There is a tre- 
mendous increase. Asphalt is a mixture of things, it is not a pure 
ompound ; does contain things that can cause cancer in experimental 
animals. Motor fuel consumption has gone way, way up. It con- 
tains a substance which can cause cancer in animals. Cigarettes— 
well, you have read a lot about them. 

Senator Cuavez. Have you made a study on cigars ¢ 

Dr. Hammonp. Well, sir, according to all the evidence we have 
right now, nobody is suspecting cigars as being particularly bad, 
lam glad to say. At least I don’t know of any evidence for it. 

Senator Cuavez. Doctor, I really want to know, if you can give me 
some kind of an idea, how would coal tar and asphalt and lubricating 
oils and gasoline, how would they bring about cancer? Is it a con- 
tact, a pe ‘rsonal cont: ict, breathing ? 

Dr. Hammonp. Well, sir, what we are telling you here is the research 
that is now in progress. We do not know all the answers. What is 
known is that there are certain chemicals which were found as a result 
of Potts’ experiment or observation that if you smear them on the 
skin of an animal they will cause cancer. We know that some of 
the same ones cause cancer in man. We know that there is such a 
thing as mule skinners’ cancer. If you work with certain types of 
oil, you get cancer of the skin. ‘That is direct cancer. All we know 
is this, lung cancer is going up very rapidly and must be caused by 
something. 

Here are some substances, including cigarette smoke, which is always 
going up. They inhale. They come in contact with the lung and 
many of them contain substances which we know will cause cancer 
of the skin in man or in mice. Well, we are trying to find out whether 
that is what accounts for the rise in lung cancer. We don’t. know 
yet. It may be a combination of several of these things; it may be 
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one alone. I am afraid I have used more time than you would want 4 the lighte 





me to here. I will try to skip over it a little bit more quickly, @ That cau 
Senator Ture. I anal say to Dr. Cameron that the cancer research “9% you use t 
folks that are here this morning, you have up until 12 o’clock or unti] 4 ~ Senator, 
such time as they force us onto the floor for a quorum. ® which re 
Dr. Hammon». I will finish this very quickly, sir. @ Vorwal 
Senator Tre. It is entirely up to you. You have Dr. Rhoads, Dr. ~} classic stu 
Farber, and Dr. Vorwald, I think, as the others listed here for us. @ was found 
STUDY OF OTHER FORMS OF CANCER 4 STATEME 
OF IND) 


Dr. Hammonp. Let me just, finish by saying that there are a great — COLLEG 
many other forms of cancer which can be studied in the same way. © 
We know that cancer varies in different geographic areas. There is 
a hint that people with very bad diets in certain sections of the 
country have less cancer of the stomach and maybe we will find 7 Dr. Vo 
that the answer is diet. There are a great many leads. 
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check it. I also think that it is a great tragedy when a perfectly 
sound finding, obtained statistically, is delayed 140 years before any- 
thing is done about it in checking it in the laboratory. I think that 
is to say the least rather wasteful. And if we have a little closer 
contact between the biostratisticians, which I am one, and laboratory 
workers, I think we will proceed a good deal faster. It is one of 
the advantages that they have in the National Cancer Institute. J So to 
There is that combination. And I think wherever possible it ishighly 7 
desirable to have the work carried on under the same situation, the 
same scientific direction, the two types. Some of this work can be 
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best done by official agencies, and some best done by private agencies, because 
and a lot can best be done by the cooperative efforts of the two. does it 

I can give you quite a few illustrations of cooperative studies that frequel 


we are doing with the National Cancer Institute and with States and 
Territorial health departments. We have a study going on now 
with the Puerto Rican Health Department. 

Senator Cuavez. Your recommendation is that they be done as 
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soon as possible ? Fur 
Dr. Hammon. Yes, sir. When it comes to the budget, that is not in | whoh 
my field. that 1 
Thank you very much, gentlemen. ba is the 
Dr. Cameron. May I interrupt a moment ? bg we id 
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Dr. Cameron. I wanted to supplement Dr. Hammond’s answer, tectic 
Senator Chavez, about cigar smoking. There is a type of cigar smok- | 7 Al 
ing that is not recommended. In certain parts of India the soil is | with 


bad and they cannot grow good leaf. They grow a stogie leaf, a very 
bad leaf called chudda. In order to keep it lit, they have to put 
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the lighted end into their mouth and blow on it once in a while. 
That causes cancer of the hard palate, and so I don’t recommend that 
you use those. 

“ Senator, Dr. Hammond has made reference to laboratory studies 
which research of this type has led to directly. We have asked Dr. 
Vorwald to come, because he has performed studies which have become 
classic studies in science. I think it was due to his work that asbestos 
was found to be a cause, and more recently beryllium. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ARTHUR VORWALD, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE, WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, DETROIT, MICH. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Vorwap. It would be definitely naive on my part at this time 
to try to impress you about the fact that cancer is increasing, that 
there is great alarm about it, and that something should be done. 
I think we all must recognize it. I should like at the outset to make 
known one point, and that is that heretofore, for many years, we have 
been interested in infectious diseases of the lung. My interest has 
been largely concerned with tuberculosis, and now it is indeed cancer 
of the lung, because the frequency of cancer of the lung, from a 
mortality basis, I think has finally gone over and above the annual 
death rate from tuberculosis in this country, for the first time. 


EPIDEMIOLOGICAL STUDIES 


So today we have more people dying of cancer of the lung than 
we have from tuberculosis. There are many areas in the thinking 
of cancer which are important. You have heard here Dr. Ham- 
mond speak of epidemiology. Epidemiology, of course, is important, 
because it enables us to measure the occurrence of the disease, where 
does it appear, how often does it appear, is it occurrence of such 
frequency that it is alarming, and those are the things which epidemi- 
ology seems to indicate or does indicate. 


CLINICAL APPROACH 


Furthermore, epidemiological studies in trying to find the people 
who have cancer will enable us to detect, perhaps, what is the thing 
that is producing the cancer. Another important field, of course, 
is the clinical approach. There is a great deal of research which 
we identify as clinical research. The research which is directed 
toward the patient because, in the final analysis, the patient is the 
important individual to all of us, because what we are trying to do is 
to perfect methods whereby this disease can be identified in the patient 
early enough, so that something can be done about it. Therefore, de- 
tection and diagnosis are important. 

Also, it is to treat this patient, to find the ways in which this patient 
with cancer can be treated so that he can live longer. 
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PREVENTIVE BY VACCINATION 


Senator Ture. Do you think, Doctor, in time it is possible to study 
some sort of preventive like a vaccination ? 

Dr. Vorwaip. I am coming to that, sir. I hope itis. But I think 
if we sean the bulk of these two fields and particularly the clinical 
fields, we will recognize that a lot of the progress has been made in 
the past number of years in detection and in treatment. 

However, if we really look at it, it is very disappointing. What 
can we do? ‘There are still too many people who have cancer who 
don’t know it. We don’t know it. There are still too many people 
whom we know have cancer but what can we do about it, what is to be 
done ¢ 

BASIC RESEARCH 


So then there is the third area, which I think is basic to both of 
these other areas, epidemiology and clinical area, and that is the 
area of research, basic research. 

Of course, I am interested in cancer of the lung. And it so hap- 
pens that cancer of the lung is perhaps more difficult than many other 
cancers, cancer of the skin certainly, because one can see cancer of the 
skin. There are many things that one can do about cancer of the skin. 
But what can one do about cancer of the lung? ‘To show you what 
we are thinking about, there is a cancer of a lung, a human lung. 
There is that big portion there, that is cancer, and that is the thing 
we are dealing with, how can we handle it, how can we identify it and 
what does it dof So from the standpoint of research, investigation, 
exploratory, it is true, for example, that from our epidemiological 
studies, that this or that particular agent is responsible for this great 
increase In cancer and particularly cancer of the lung? 

Sure from all of our epidemiological studies we can point to certain 
things which are suspicious. For example, let us take the asbestos 
fiber. We know that in certain areas of the world there are men who 
work with asbestos, who mine asbestos, who inhale the asbestos fiber, 
develop cancer of the lung more than do people who are not exposed. 
That happens particularly in England. But it has not as yet, from my 
way of thinking, been proven to happen in our country. 

Now, why? Why? Well, it would appear that the English asbestos 
comes from Rhodesia, and it contains an agent which is capable of pro- 
ducing caneer in the lung which our asbestos perhaps does not. Those 
are problems which will be solved from the epidemiological standpoint, 
to study large numbers of people who are working with asbestos, and 
to compare those people with people of the same race, same age, same 
sex, same racial stock, and to compare the frequency of cancer in the 
one group exposed and working with this with the frequency of cancer 
who are not. There are other agents which are suspect. Dr. Ham- 
mond has indicated some of them. 


INHALATION OF ROAD DUST 


For example, the dust of roads, the tar. 


We know that tar contains 
substances which produce cancer. 


Is it true that inhalation of the 


dust, and that material, is deposited in the lung, it stays there, it doesn’t 


get out, and over a period of years it is able to produce this cancer 
in the lung? 
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CHROMIUM WORKERS 


It looks like it. However, we haven’t the proof. Chromate, the 
material that is used on the automobiles, for example, all the chromium 
work that you see on the automobiles, there are men who must make 
that material, there are men who must spray it on these things. 

Well, there is evidence which again suggests that these men exposed 
to chromate dust develop cancer more often, of the lung, than other 
people. The real question is: Is it true: How do we know? 

And so, we could take other substances. We could mention the oil 
and the oil industries. We could mention a host of substances being 
produced in industry. Many of them we are aware of, but there are 
new products which industry is developing all the time, and we do not 
know what products in the future will produce cancer. However, the 
problem is greater than that, because as you saw the evidence, the fre- 
quency of cancer is higher in men than it is in women. 

Furthermore, it is almost a universal problem. So it would ap- 
pear that these isolated instances in industry are not really responsible 
for this tremendous increase in cancer. It must be something that is 
common to all of us, something which we inhale from the atmosphere. 
Therefore, is it something that we do not know that exists in the air 
we breathe in this room, outside, in urban centers as opposed to rural 
centers? Is it smoking? Well, there is evidence that suggests that 
it might be. But the important thing is: Is it true? Then, although 
there may be these terrible agents which may be producing cancer of 
the lung, the things that we inhale, into the lung, and we are inhaling 
every day from the time we are born until we die, and we cannot stop 
it, and when we see something of the figures, the dust which is collected 
from the atmospheres of our centers, and the tons of dust, what agent 
is there? Is it true that there is something there that is responsible 
for this tremendous increase, and, indeed, if it is ingested, that it might 
be responsible for cancer in other organs? 

3ut again, there is something more, because we are concerned with 
the factors which are within the individual, something inside of 
us which we don’t know. For example it is possible that through 
the course of the years, that man has developed something which is 
not present in woman? What is it that says he shall have cancer, 
for example, of the lung, which is so far above cancer of the female? 
Is it a sex hormone? Is it something secreted by the glands of our 
internal secretions that will induce cancer of the prostrate in one 
instance and cancer of the lung and cancer of the stomach, secretions 
into the stomach ? 

Those are things that we do not know. And, furthermore, we do 
not know whether it could be an outside agent which we inhale or 
which is deposited on the skin, or which we ingest, which acts in 
collaboration with this agent inside, the 2 combined that do it, not 
1 alone, not 1 or the other, but if we combine the 2, acting over a 
long period of time, it is possible that the 2 agents do something 
which the other agent alone could not do? 


COMPLEXITY OF PROBLEM 


So the problem, as we think of it, becomes more and more complex. 
I think it is evident that our knowledge concerning the cause of can- 
44072—54 95 
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cer, what makes a cell do what it does, that it will become a maverick, 
so to spek, and it just does not do what its other cells do, what it is 
supposed to do, when it grows rapidly like a fire and spreads, why, 
those are the things we want to know. Is there some chemical agent 
within the cell which does this? 

So, in this whole gamut of research, study, investigation, there are 
these basic problems which should and mst be pursued, the changes 
going on within a cell, how does it divide, why does it grow so rapildy, 
why “does it act differently, and then what are the agents that are 
doing it? Is it something in the atmosphere we inhale, i is it some- 
thing that we eat, is it something that is deposited on the skin, it is 
only because all of us are living longer that it comes on? Those are 
the things we don’t know. So. then, I urge, that we pursue and 
continue with all the stimulations which might be deriv ed from ade- 
quate support, to investigate these problems, because it is going to 
take time. If we start today, perhaps 5 years from now, we will have 
reached tthe tempo of activity which this problem demands. The 
longer we delay, the longer it is going to take. 

Senator Taye. Thank you. 

Dr’ Cameron, who next would you have? 


EPIDEMIOLOGY OF CANCER 


Senator Rozerrson. I would like to ask a question. 

Does epidomiology of cancer mean the study of cancer? 

Mr. Vorwatp. Yes; the cause, what is produced of all of these 
agents which may produce it, which is really the one that is the cause. 


Dr. Cameron. Senator Thye, I think it is remarkable that in this 
short time all of these agents have been mentioned as established or 
strong suspect the causes of cancer. Think of it, nickel, chromate, 
arsenate, creosote, about 400 compounds related to the hydrocarbon 
group. And when one thinks of the paint industry alone making all 
of these lacquers, paints, and oils, all volatile and inhalable substances, 
you see how enormous and complex this problem is. 

Moving now to more research, we would like to ask Dr. Rhoads, an 
old friend of this committee, to come as director of one of the world’s 
largest research institutes with the most comprehensive interest to 
discuss this matter with you. 

Senator Tuyr. Well, I think we are not only flattered but we are 
fortunate. 

Dr. Rhoads. 

Senator Roserrson, Before the doctor testifies, is some witness go- 
ing to give us the present conclusions about cigarette smoking ? 

Senator Ture. Senator Robertson, it is too bad you were not here 
30 minutes ago. We had that from every conceivable angle. We have 
discussed it here for 30 or 40 minutes. 

Senator Rorerrson. Well, I will read it in the record. We were 
trying to finish up action on the Federal housing program, and Sena- 
tor Maybank expressed his regrets that he could not be here. He said 
he was deeply interested in both heart and cancer research and would 
be here except he is the ranking member on the Democratic side, and 
he had to stay there for that housing bill. 

Senator Tuyr. We were sorry that other members of the committee 
were not able to be here, but from the standpoint of smoking cigarettes, 
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smoking, and those questions, we have had a very thorough explana- 
tion of all the research. 

Senator Roserrson. What is the essence of it, that we should stop 
smoking or keep on smoking ¢ 

Senator Ture. To you, sir, you should take comfort out of this, 
that the pipe and cigar was not condemned. 

Senator Ronerrson. That is encouraging to me. 

Dr. Cameron. The fact is that nobody has yet produced in an 
experimental animal by cigarette smoke the kind of increase for can- 
cer in man today. 

Senator Tuyr. Here are the slides, Senator Robertson, that were up 
in the doctor’s talk. 

Senator Roserrson. I do not want to delay the hearings. I will 
talk with some of them. 

Dr. Cameron. These were the possible influences responsible for-—— 


ECONOMIC AS WELL AS HEALTH PROBLEM 


Senator Roperrson. We are not only involved in the health problem, 
but an economic problem, too. 

Dr. Hammonp. These are the major suspects: Asphalt contains 
material that can cause cancer on the skin of the mouse. Motor fuel 
contains an agent and it can produce cancer in an animal. Fuel oil 
can also produce cancer. In at least one experiment of condensate 
from cigarette smoke, it produced cancer on the skin of a mouse. All 
of those have been increasing greatly since at least 1924. The one 
which we probably suspect the most but which is not inc reasing is coal 
consumption, because coal soot definitely has cancer-causing sub- 
stances. They are all increases and they are all inhaled, and lung 
cancer is increasing. 

Therefore, they are the major suspects. We are trying to find out 
which one, if any of them, is causing lung cancer, and it may be a 
combination. 

Senator Roserrson. But your chart would indicate that we con- 
sume more motor fuel fumes than we do cigarette fumes. 

Dr. Hammonp. That is relative increase, sir, taking 1924 to 1926 

i hundred. If the committee had time, sir, I could show you more 
det: ailed slides, but I am of the opinion it would take another half 
hour. 

Senator Ture. I question if we can complete our morning schedule 
if that was done. 

Senator Rozerrson. Well, Mr. Chairman, you go ahead and handle 
it the way you want to handle it. 

Senator Ture. All right. Next will be Dr. Cornelius P. Rhoads. 
That was a very splendid record made here this morning, Senator 
Robertson, on this very question. We have had some of the best 
testimony on this cancer research than we have had at any time. In 
order that the record may be absolutely clear on this, will you state 
for the record what you position you hold? 
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STATEMENT OF DR. CORNELIUS P. RHOADS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Ruoaps. I am the scientific director of the Memorial Center 
for Cancer and Allied Diseases in New York, and the director of 
the Sloan Kettering Institute for Cancer Research in New York, 

part of the memorial center, and professor of pathology at the Cornell 
niversity. 

Senator Ture. Dr. Rhoads, you may proceed, sir. 

Dr. Ruoaps. Are you going to close at noon ? 

Senator Tuyr. We will continue up until the time they send the 
Sergeant at Arms after us for a quorum, in order to finish cancer this 
morning. We will go over 12 o’clock for a few minutes. 

Dr. Ruoaps. Dr. Cameron has asked me to review for ou certain 
fundamental scientific developments which appear to offer promise 
in the area of cancer control in the future. Since my colleagues have 
already discussed with you the epidemiology of cancer and its preven- 
tion so well, I will not deal with that at all. 

Senator Ture. You can fill in what your colleagues have not 
covered. 

CHEMOTHERAPY 


Dr. Ruoaps. I would rather deal with certain developments which 
seem to give promise of chemical control of cancer already present. 
It is called chemotherapy. In an effort to indicate this, I will try to 
give you a simple background. ‘This is a boy with a cancer arising 
inside the tissues of the neck. If we put a hollow needle attached to 
a syringe into this lump that you saw there, and draw out the con- 
tents and smear the contents on a glass slide and look at it through a 
microscope, you see something like this, with cancer cells and normal 
cells mixed together. 

Our job is to diagnose the presence of these cancer cells and get 
them out of there. A number of developments appear to be likely 
to give us means for picking up these cancer cells in the fluids dis- 
charged from bodily organs. One trick is to apply certain chemicals 
newly devised which stain the cancer cells in such a fashion that when 
these cells are illuminated with black light, they glow brightly and 
the cancer cells being large and staining deeper, ‘the glow is much 
more bright than the normal cells nearby. Th 1is glow can be meas- 
ured by ‘electronic instruments. Here is an instrument which has 
been devised in the laborator ies of the instruments company, termed 
a “microneurometric scanner.” It gives promise of being able to 
examine very rapidly and mechanically thousands of these experi- 
ments of fluids making possible, perhaps, the survey of large numbers 
of the population for the presence of unsuspected cancer cells in these 
fluids. It is not a fact today. These are model instruments and not 
in general production. 

In order to work productively in the control of cancer and its cure, 
we have to be able to handle the task. We are concerned with cancer 
in man. Recently, it has become possible to grow human cancer in 
experimental animals and test tubes. This is a hamster’s cheek pouch. 
The hamster like the squirrel has a pouch in which he stores food. It 

can be withdrawn when the animal is anaesthetized. A suspension, 
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a tiny piece of human cancer is injected into this membrane and it 
will grow there, if the cancer is properly treated. We have in three 
different laboratories, a production of about two pounds of human 
cancer each week for distribution and test in other laboratories of 
the country. This cancer has been out of a human being for about 2 
weeks, and the donor is long since dead. 

Not only can it be grown in an animal, but it can be grown in a test 
tube. This is a test tube and these are tiny colonies of human cancer 
cells, exactly as bacteria will grow, or mold will grow on a loaf of 
bread. We can work now with cancer cells. 

Senator Ture. How long have you been doing that, Dr. Rhoads? 

Dr. Raoaps. Only in the last few years, and only in the last year 
has it come into mass production. 

Now, the final experiment has been done. This isa slide of human 

cancer, observed under the microscope, after staining to make the cells 

more apparent. This was removed from a nodule of cancer under the 
skin of the abdominal wall of a patient, who had advanced untreat- 
able cancer arising in the uterus, the neck of the womb. This is a 
very characteristic cancer. This had been grown in the test tube and 
also in the experimental animal for some months. The great question 
was whether or not this was still human and still cancer. 


TRANSPLANTATION OF HUMAN CANCER 


At the urging of this fine person, Mrs. Fernandez, who wished to 
serve her fellowman, this cancer [slide] grown in the animal from 
her original tissues, were back implanted under her skin and it grew 
there as cancer again until it was removed. This is the first trans- 
plantation of human cancer. 

This [slide] proves the case that we can now be satisfied that it 1 
human and it is cancer and it can so be served as a test material. 

You heard Dr. Vorwald refer to these abnormal cells. You have 
seen cells and cancer in normal cells) The cancer is a miscreant, 
delinquent offspring of normal parents and with normal sisters. Our 
job is to kill the cancer cell or to prevent it happening. You heard 
how to prevent it happening, I will tell you how you can kill it. 

These cells [slide] have an innocent structure. They have a nucleus, 
and in the nucleus is a little control board. That control board we 
call chromosome. At last we know how it is made up, and this is it 
ina model form. It is a Watson Creek model. It is a spiral structure. 
As we can see it now through the electron microscope, for the first time 
last year. When these cells reproduce, as we saw in the cartoon, these 
spiral structures go apart. But if you X-ray the cell before it re- 
produces, you change the shape of these spirals and composition and 
one of these will be abnormal and give a cancer cell. 

Not only can we see the spirals under the microscope in human 
cancer cells, but we now know exactly how these spiral chromosome 
control boards are composed, in terms of pure chemicals. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN NORMAL AND CANCER CELLS 


Since a normal cell differs from the cancer cell, we can cartoon the 
difference in terms of this spiral structure in something like this 
[slide] this being the normal cell in blue and the cancer cell in red. 
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Since the two cells are obviously different as you saw in their appear- 
ance and function and chemical reacting qualities, since this spiral is 
the control board, there is something different between the control 
boards of the two cells, and this now has been analyzed and we know 
what the difference is to some degree. 

If we magnify [slide] through these modern microscopes, and do 
chemical analyses on this spiral, we see these four chemicals which 
we now have synthesized. These are the chemicals represented by the 
little colored marks in the spiraling. They can almost be seen as 
chemical molecules now. 

To explain this to you [slide] I will cartoon these chemicals as four 
gears of different colors. We like to think of these chemicals as four 
gears in a gear box. 

However, their must be a difference between normal cells and cancer 
cells. So we get something like that [slide] the normal cell will have 
more blue type chemicals, going with the blue representing the con- 
stitution of the normal cell, and the red or cancer cell, more red type 
gears in the gear box. This so far has been theory. To prove this, one 
would have to synthesize these cheimicals, mark them with an atomic 
tag from the Atomic Energy Commission, feed the chemicals to normal 
or cancer tissues, in the animals, and pick up the marker in the gear 
box, and that has been done. 


USE OF ATOMIC TAGS 


Senator Tuyr. Just because you are able to color them ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Because we can color them with atomic tags. 

Senator THyr. You can color them and detect them as you read them 
back? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. Just the same as when you swallow the white, milky, 
chocolate fluid and they follow that with a fluorscope. 

Dr. Ruoaps. That is it exactly. 

Senator Ture. You do it with this instrument? 

Mr. Rwoaps. Yes. 

So we have synthesized [slide] these 4 chemicals 
each 1 with an atomic tag on them. 

Then we can follow this tag [slide]. These chemicals are constantly 
being replaced because we eat and excrete all the time, and we are 
replacing the broken-down constituents of our body, so we can make 
available to the animal a tag replacement part, one of these little 
components of the spiral chromosome, and the cell not being able to 
detect the fact that it is tagged will place it in the gearbox, and then 
we can trace that right through into the chromosome zone, the nucleus, 
and right into the cancer on the mouse. 

Now we have done this on human beings for the first time. We have 
synthesized these, and with the permission of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, fed them to human beings and found them in the cancer 
itself. 

Once you can do that [slide], and once you can show the comparison 
of the cancer cells to the normal cells, you know you can kill the 
cancer cell, by doing this, since these repair parts are constantly being 
inserted, you can make a false or unusual repair part which the cell 
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will pick up in mistake for the normal one used and that will throw a 
monkey wrench in the gearbox. 
If you can, by analysis [slide], decide on the preferred diet of the 
cancer cell, you can make a particular monkey-wrench gear for the 
cancer cell which will be the end of it. That is what we are doing 
today. 
DISTRUCTION OF CANCER CELLS 


Senator Toye. That is what you are endeavoring to do, to find a way 
of either an injection or some type that will go into these and destroy 
the cancer cell and throw it off? I mean throw it out of the body ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. We have them right here | indicating |. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you mean that will 

Dr. Ruoans. This is on the market today. This will kill cancel cells 
of certain types. 

Senator Tuyr. Certain types but not all types? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Not all types. 

Senator Tuyr. What type of cancer will it kill? 

Dr. Ruoaps. I will show you, if I can go on. 

Senator Ture. We will be delighted to have you show it. 

Dr. Ruoaps. This is the normal chemical [slide] which you see 
shown here, and here are two of the abnormal chemicals, and these 
do throw a monkey wrench into the gearbox of the cancer cell. 

Here [slide] are normal cells seen under the microscope, treated 
with one of these chemicals and here are cancer cells which have died. 
This is the first demonstration of the ability of a chemical selectively 
to destroy cancer as compared to normal cells growing at the same 
rate. 

CURE FOR LEUKEMIA 


Senator Tuye. Where is the cancer usually found that you are able 
to cure ¢ 

Dr. Ruoaps. The kind that we cure with this chemical is leukemia, 
and that follows the next slide. 

Another chemical [slide]. you see, has restrained the cancer I 
showed you in this boy’s neck. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you mean the slide showed a very large sort of 
tumor on the side of the jaw of the boy ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And do you mean to say that the chemical in that 
1 }e—— 

Dr. Rroaps. It is another chemical. 

Senator Tuyr. That was given to him? 

Dr. Rroaps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Taye. And it dried up the tumor and the boy’s cheek is 
back to normal and you did not perform surgery ? 

Dr. Ruaoaps. That is right. This is not a cure, however, but it is a 
substantial regression, the disappearance of the cancer temporarily, 
and the “temporarily” is because these cancer cells still have the ability 
to become existent, A few are left and they get resistant just the way 
that most mosquitoes get resistant to DDT. 

Senator Tuyr. What are you going to do with that? 

Dr. Ruoaps. I can show you on another slide. 
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This [slide] affects and will cure in animals and restrain in man, 
what is called cancer of the blood, which has been an interest of mine 
since 1931, and Dr. Farber’s for a greater period of time. He has made 
great contributions to this field. This is another chemical now used. 
These are cancer cells circulating in the blood of a child [slide]. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you mean in a child that is so affected? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes; and here is the child, Barbara Barnachi. When 
she was admitted for care, she was dying with acute leukemia, with 
enlargement of the liver and spleen, bleeding from the vagina, mouth, 
and nose, and was the usual tragic picture, and on therapy with a 
similar treatment she became quite a normal child. It eventually re- 
curred and she died. But we now can effect this improvement in al- 
most ‘1 patients either for a period of weeks to months, with one or 
the other or some combination of the three available chemicals. 

Dr. Farber will tell you more about this, because this is his specialty. 

When the blood was examined [slide] after the use of this sista), 
it had been replaced by normal cells, and cancer cells had gone. In 
animals we can cure this disease with a combination and by other com- 
binations we can cure the resistant forms in animals, but not in human 
beings [slide]. 

HODGKIN'S DISEASE 


Senator Roperrson. Is leukemia of the blood and Hodgkin’s disease 
the same, or different ? 

Dr. Ruoaps. They are related but not the same. 

Senator Rosertson. Do you have a treatment for both? 

Dr. Ruoavs. Hodgkins can be very sharply restrained in 80 per- 
cent of instances for periods of months to sometimes years and we 
have some patients who have gone for 20 years. ‘There are very few 
cures so far. This is the improvement. I began this work in 1981. 
Until 5 years ago there was essentially no way of altering the course 
of these children. We got up at night and plugged their noses, 
mouths, and vaginas and it was all very unpleasant. Five years go, 
Dr. Tiffy, of Oregon, madea survey and found that less than 5 percent 
of these children survived for a year. Thanks to the use of cortisone, 
3 years ago we could expect to see 29 percent surviving for a year. 

We have just finished another group, since this compound was 
finished, and we have over 53 percent going on a year, and we have 
10 of these first series of children well out of their second year now, 
without any evidence of disease. 

These compounds [slide] are coming into these testing laboratories, 
Dr. Farber’s and our own, from all over the country, and they are 
going out from our laboratories to various testing laboratories in the 
country as shown here on the map. This is not a localized activity, 
but rather one where there is free and active exchange of information. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR RESEARCH 


Senator Ture. Doctor, may I ask this: Have you the facilities and 
have you the funds that permit you to go forward with the research in 
the manner that you desire? 

Dr. Ruoaps. We can go forward much faster with much more 
money. We are doing the best we can with the money we have. 
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Senator Ture. How much money do you have, Doctor, in the field 
of research you are engaged in? 

Dr. Ruoaps. In our institution, Federal funds? 

Senator Ture. I mean right in the institution now which yout are 
working with, or the research activity that you are now engaged in. 
I do not know whether you can separate that into an item by itself. 

Dr. Ruoaps. The work at our institution is divided into two big 
divisions: cancer cure, that I was telling you about, and efforts to 
define the internal cause of cancer and remove it before the cancer 
has become full-blown and out of control. 


TOTAL BUDGET 


I have only told you of cancer cure. Our budget this year will 
total almost $3 million, of which about i2 percert comes from Fed- 
eral funds and about 14 percent from the foundation, and then a 
substantial block from the American Cancer Society and the rest from 
private. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, how much more do you need in order that 
this will go forward in the order that you would like to see it, were you 
free to organize it as you would desire, and if you had the funds! 

Dr. Ruoaps. In our own institution ? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. 

I am just thinking now about what you have your fingers on right 
here, you see. 

Dr. Ruoaps. Were we to expand, we would expand in our collab- 
orating agencies. We have an affiliate agency in Alabama, and we 
are completing arrangements for an affiliate in Miami, we are devel- 
oping one in San Francisco, because we are aw fully anxious now to 
extend out and build a team which is not geographically localized. 

Senator Turr. Then how much more money ? 


TOTAL INCREASE NEEDED 


Dr. Ruoaps. We could step up by about 25 percent, providing we 
could use our collaborating agencies. 

Senator Ture. In other w vords, instead of the three, to have four 
million. 

Dr. Ruoaps. Yes. We could not go beyond the 4 million. That 
would be the limit. 


DIAGNOSIS OF CANCER 


Senator Ropertson. Before he goes away, I would like to ask this 
question: You do have some agencies studying blood to diagnose 
cancer before it manifests itself in a malignant form ; do you? 

Dr. Ruoaps. We have three laboratories working in an effort to get 
chemical methods which will be specific for diagnosing cancer before 
it is too far; yes, sir. 

Senator Rosrertson. What progress has been made in that diagnosis? 

Dr. Raoaps. We have no specific diagnostic test, other than the 
definition of cancer cells, as I showed you on the screen. We are hope- 
ful that one can be found but it is not at hand at the moment. 

Senator Roperrson. You hope a test will be available? 
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Dr. Ruoaps. There are promising suggestions, that is all I can say. 
But we know that this trick can be done. We can put a monkey 
wrench into the cancer cells and cure animals and help some human 
beings. 

Senator Tuye. Allright. The next is who? 

Dr. Cameron. Dr. Farber seems to be very effectively introduced 
by Dr. Rhoads. 

Dr. Farser. Mr. Chairman, I am going to take just a moment of 
your time. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Ture. Your statement will be made a part of the record, 
but you may take time to highlight it. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. SipNey FARBER, PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY, HARVARD MEDICAL 
ScHOOL AT THE CHILDREN’S HosprraL, SCIENTIFIC DIRECTOR ‘OF THE CHILDREN’S 
CANCER RESEARCH FOUNDATION, Boston, MASS. 


It is once more my privilege to join my colleagues who appear today as a group 
of citizens in support of the appropriation of Federal funds for use in and 
through the National Cancer Institute. As in 1952 and 1953 I shall confine most 
of my testimony to the field of chemotherapy of cancer, including acute leukemia. 

It was less than 10 years ago that the first important breakthrough in the long- 
hoped-for search for chemical agents capable of destroying disseminated cancer 
was achieved with the demonstration of the careinolytic action of nitrogen mus- 
tard. The demonstration in 1947 of the antileukemiec action of the folic acid 
antagonists, such as aminopterin and amethopterin—antimetabolite—suggested 
the possibility of a rational approach to a search for new cancer-destroying 
chemicals. In these few years the field of chemotherapy of cancer has grown 
with great rapidity. From the now thousands of observations of the action of 
chemical agents on many different forms of disseminated cancer in man, sufficient 
data have been accumulated to permit a working hypothesis for the guidance of 
organic chemists, biochemists, pharmacologists, cancer biologists, and the 
clinicians interested in this field. 

The pioneer program in cancer chemotherapy, initiated by Dr. M. J. Shear, chief 
of the section of clinical pharmacology of the National Cancer Institute and the 
large-scale vertical programs, including the basic laboratory research and the 
application of new chemical agents to the patient with disseminated cancer in 
the few private institutions, such as the Sloan Kettering Institute under Dr. 
Rhoads, and the Children’s Cancer Research Foundation in Boston, we are now 
happy to report have been augmented by a rapidly increasing number of cancer 
chemotherapy programs in many parts of the country. In the minds of those 
scientists and physicians expert in this field of research the time is ready for 
rapid acceleration in the total effort throughout the country. The following 
information is taken from a report of the National Cancer Institute for March 
1954 entitled “Progress in Research Against Cancer, 1953.” 

“At the request of the Congress and with the aid of the increased appropriation 
for research grants for fiscal year 1954, a Committee of Cancer Chemotherapy 
investigators was established. This committee will guide a coordinated research 
program supported by grants from the National Cancer Institute and designed to 
bring about earlier solutions to problems that seriously limit the chemothera- 
peutic attack on cancer, including leukemia. 

“The purposes of this program are to— 

“1. Expand support of research on chemotherapy and leukemia in institutions 
where such programs are already going on; 

“2. Initiate new studies in chemotherapy and leukemia in institutions where 
personnel, facilities, and research material offer good promise of sound con- 
tributions: 

“3. Accelerate the transfer of information between laboratory and clinical 
evaluation of new chemotherapeutic agents ; and 

“4. Accelerate the search for new and more effective chemotherapeutic agents 
by frequently bringing together investigators interested in this problem to 
exchange new information, to develop criteria for objective evaluation of thera- 
peutic effectiveness of an agent, and to plan collaborative integrated studies. 
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“In addition to $700,000 recommended early in January 1954, approximately 
$950,000 more was awarded during 1953 for research on chemotherapy and 
leukemia. Over one-third of the latter amount represents an expansion of interest 
and effort beyond what was supported in previous years. Within 6 months after 
the appropriation act was passed, the Surgeon General had received recom 
mendations for grants totaling approximately $1,700,000 for research in chemo- 
therapy and leukemia. 

“This special project should, among other aims, accelerate the trial of promis- 
ing anticancer compounds in human beings when the safety and possible use- 
fulness of the drugs have been established.” 


A FEW EXAMPLES OF RECENT PROGRESS IN THE CHEMOTHERAPY OF LEUKEMIA AND 
OTHER FORMS OF DISSEMINATED CANCER 


In 1947 the first production of remissions in acute leukemia by the use of 
any form of therapy was accomplished with the aid of folie acid antagonists. 
Two years later ACTH and cortisone were proved to be temporarily effective 
in arresting the acute leukemic process. Within the past year and a half, and 
particularly during the last year a new anticuncer agent belonging to a family 
of chemical compounds not previously shown to have anticancer activity—the 
purine antagonist, 6 mercapto-purine—was synthesized as part of a large pro- 
gram of research by Dr. George Hitchings, at the Burroughs Wellcome Labora- 
tories, and studied biologically and in the clinic by the Sloan Kettering group 
of scientists under Dr. C, P. Rhoads. 

This new development in cancer chemotherapy is of importance far beyond 
the welcome production of temporary remissions and increased survival in 
patients with acute leukemia. This discovery points one more new and im- 
portant direction of research in cancer chemotherapy. Another group of chem- 
ical compounds synthesized in the laboratories of the American Cyanamid Co., 
and studied biologically at the Lederle Laboratories and in several private in- 
stitutions have been explored with gratifying results during the past year. 
These are members of the triethylenephosphoramid family which have been 
shown to have limited ecancer-destroying powers against chronic leukemia, cer- 
tain forms of lymphoma, malignant melanoma (the black cancer) and certain 
other unrelated kinds of cancer. A little boy with acute leukemia, to whom ref- 
erence was made last year, is still alive and in excellent health now almost 5 
years since the onset of proved leukemia. He has been under constant treat- 
ment with a folic acid antagonist. His experience is unfortunately not the rule. 
His long survival stands as a challenge, however, to all of us in this field to dis- 
cover why his kind of leukemia responded so much better than other types. 

A survey of the status of chemotherapy of cancer today discloses marked 
progress in our basic understanding of mechanism of action of these chemical 
compounds, their excretion, absorption, metabolism and utilization by the body. 
Such progress, however, has emphasized the enormous amount of work which 
must be accomplished before final answers to these basic questions can be ob- 
tained. The availability of cancer destroying chemicals and the leads which 
point to the value of synthesizing other chemicals on the basis of present know]l- 
edge discloses another great need in the country which must be met before 
greater progress can be reported. This need may be defined in terms of hospital 
beds, laboratories for clinical investigation, and above all the recruiting of large 
numbers of badly needed physicians, clinical investigators, nurses and technicians 
whose expert knowledge and help are necessary for this task. 

The enormity of this clinical enterprise both in terms of financial cost and 
human effort should not be underestimated. It would be fitting to pay tribute to 
the doctors, nurses, social service workers and technicians who play their part in 
the study and care of the patients with incurable cancer who receive chemotherapy 
as part of their total care. Only those who have worked in this kind of a pro- 
gram can understand the physical and emotional price which is paid by those 
who have dedicated themselves to this task. No real progress can be made until 
an adequate number of skilled and devoted investigators, capable of meeting this 
kind of challenge can be assembled in hospitals which have the equipment and 
resources adequate for the task. 


IMPROVED MEANS OF COMMUNICATION BETWEEN AND AMONG RESEARCH WORKERS 


Implicit in the interest for the acceleration of progress in the chemotherapy of 
cancer is the development of modern means of communication between and 
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among scientists and physicians, not only in separate institutions but also 
between and among those in the same institution. There is a deplorable lag 
between discovery in the laboratory or in the clinic and application to the 
patient in other institutions. A splendid beginning has been made by the staff 
of the National Cancer Institute, supported by the resources of the National 
Institutes of Health, the American Cancer Society, the Damon Runyon 
Fund, and all private and public institutions in the country interested in cancer 
research in general and chemotherapy in particular which they are making 
available as their contribution to this national effort. I am happy to report 
that I have learned enough of what has been done to say that this important pro}- 
ect is well underway. 


SUMMARIZING STATEMENT CONCERNING CANCER CHEMOTHERAPY 


A critical review of the research accomplishments of the intramural program 
of the National Cancer Institute itself, as well as the extramural program 
supported through the National Cancer Institute throughout the country, gives 
encovraging evidence of important progress in the many aspects of the total 
cancer research effort. It is pleasant to record how effectively the research 
carried out in and through the National Cancer Institute is interwoven with 
that supported by private agencies. The high quality and broad approach of 
the intramural National Cancer Institute program now being extended to the 
patient in the magnificent new clinical center has earned the respect of the 
medical and scientific world. 

The important accomplishments of the last few years in the treatment of 
disseminated cancer including leukemia by the use of chemical compounds has 
made imperative the acceleration of progress in this promising field. The results 
obtained by the handful of institutions in this country which have carried out 
large programs have demonstrated that the time is ripe for much more vigorous 
activity throughout the country as a whole in this field. The accomplishment of 
this work is no task for the timid. It will require construction of new facilities, 
provision of tools for laboratory and clinical investigation, support of research 
beds in those institutions where such support is necessary, and finally provision 
of at least moral assurance to institutions and to physicians and research 
workers that support will not be withdrawn until the goal has heen reached. 
The potential of the country for research and care in this field is adequate for 
the task. Attention must be paid to provision for constant replacement and 
addition to the still inadequate number of those actually available to participate 
in a program of this kind. While freedom of individual action is recognized by 
everyone as a prime requisite for the production of truly great research, coopera- 
tion between and among research workers and institutions hopefully through 
the activities of the National Cancer Institute and the associated great private 
institutions such as the American Cancer Society can only augment support and 
necelerate the results of efforts of those who do have freedom of action. It is 
my earnest hope that the great interest which the Congress has exhibited in 
eancer research, including chemotherapy, will be equaled by an awareness of 
the enormity of the problem. Such awareness can be expressed best in terms 
of an appropriation adequate for the accomplishment of the task. 

I have no hesitancy in expressing this considered opinion that very much 
greater progress can be made on the basis of the knowledge available today in 
the field of cancer chemotherapy if resources of appropriate magnitude are 
made available by the Federal Government through the National Cancer In- 
stitute. Such an action would stimulate rather than retard the activities of 
the great private foundations, such as the American Cancer Society, in the ful- 
fillment of their own parallel aims, 

May I take this opportunity to speak of several questions unrelated to cancer 
chemotherapy but of great importance to those of us interested in the field 
of cancer and health in general? I would like to suggest that the most effective 
use of moneys appropriated by the Congress for use in and through the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute will be obtained if the exact use to which the money will 
be put may be left to the Surgeon General acting on the advice of the National 
Advisory Cancer Council. The reasons for this are many, chief among which 
may be mentioned our inability to state in advance which lead in research ap- 
parently far removed from cancer chemotherapy for example may open up 
a new and important direction of research of great value to cancer chemotherapy. 

Appreciation is implied in this recommendation for the high level of accom- 
plishment of the grants division of the National Institutes of Health. Another 
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suggestion concerns the need for increased funds for the administrative task 
required for the accomplishment of the goals set forth in this discussion of 
chemotherapy. My discussions concerning methods of accelerating progress in 
cancer research in general have disclosed to me the unfortunate effect upon 
research workers in the National Institutes of Health and other Government 
services and of the National Cancer Institute in particular, produced by the 
curtailment in travel funds for attendance at scientific meetings. The lifeblood 
of research is communication with one’s fellows. I should like to express the 
hope that a sum of money adequate for the needs of the National Institutes of 
Health for travel funds will be made available to be used at the discretion of 
the machinery set up by the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service for 
this puropse. 

This discussion of the chemotherapy of cancer does not imply that there are 
no other important directions of research in the field of cancer today. ‘There 
are many important areas and these should be supported to the full. Without 
prejudice, however, to progress which surely will come in the several important 
directions of research in cancer today, I would like to conclude with a state- 
ment made dispassionately and after careful examination of the evidence in 
institutions throughout the country, that cures for many of the different forms 
of cancer one day will be produced by the administration of chemical agents. 
This goal is worthy of adequate Federal support. 


CITIZEN’S BUDGET 


Senator Ture. If you do not finish this morning, we reconvene at 2 
and we will be delighted to let you finish if we cannot finish now. But 
we have not yet been ordered to come up on the floor. 

Dr. Farser. Before beginning the very brief statement that I want 
to make on chemotherapy, may I make a comment as a citizen concern- 
ing one item which was raised earlier by Mr. Adams at the very end of 
his talk. I am in agreement with Mr. Adams and his colleagues in 
support of the budget which he has recommended, the citizen’s budget. 
I am in agreement 

Senator Ropgertson. How much is the citizen’s budget above the 
President’s budget ? 

Dr. Cameron. About $9 million. 

Dr. Farser. At the very end of his discussion, he was asked a 
question concerning the National Cancer Institute, by the chairman, 
and I certainly am in agreement with him, as we all are, that there is 
limit to the size which any institution should be permitted to reach, 
including the institutions which form a part of the National Institutes 
of Health. I want to give my own opinion that this limit has not yet 
been reached in the National Cancer Institute. I share Mr. Adams’ 
great respect for the caliber of the scientists who are working there 
and the caliber of the work they are going. 

With the new clinical center, they have a greater job to perform be- 
“ause they have a greater opportunity than they have ever had before, 
and I would like to suggest from my own analysis, their needs. I 
have made it my business to find out what they are doing and what they 
need, and which they require to do the job that they ought to do, this 
coming year, approximately $300,000 more than they have recom- 
mended in the budget. 

Mr. Adams brought up a very important point concerning the future 
of the National Cancer Institute and the National Institutes of Health. 
He said that it would be difficult in the future to maintain the high 
caliber of scientists we now have in these splendid institutions. I 
think it would be worthwhile inquiring not at this time, Mr. Chairman, 
the reasons why it would be difficult to keep good men in our own 
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governmental research institutes, and if these reasons are found, if 
they are really ascertainable, and I believe they are, I think they 
should be corrected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, may I go on to chemotherapy which Dr. 
Rhoads introduced so effectively ? 

Senator Tuyr. You may proceed in any manner you desire, sir. 


CHEMOTHERAPY 


Dr. Farner. Last year I had the privilege of demonstrating before 
this committee a few of the examples of the results of research which 
have been applied to the patient. By chemotherapy, we mean the 
use of chemical substances, given by mouth or injected into the body 
of a patient, who has cancer in parts of the body, cancer which is be- 
yond the reach of a surgical removal, beyond the reach of treatment 
vy the X-rays, and therefore, types of cancer which we regard as in- 
curable by methods of surgery which have been approved today. 

It has been the dream of scientists for many years that one day we 
would have chemical substances available which could be given by 
mouth or injected into the body and which might destroy cancer which 
is beyond the reach of other forms of treatment. There are some of 
these cancers which are widespread that could be cured if they were 
recognized earlier, that could be cured by surgery. 


TREATMENT OF ACUTE LEUKEMIA 


Some of these widespread cancers can’t ever be cured by surgery 
or radiation, because they are widespread from the very beginning. 
One of these is the most common form of cancer in children, which is 
acute leukemia. Dr. Rhoads mentioned that great strides had been 
made in the treatment of acute leukemia. The first effective form of 
treatment at all, temporarily effective, was in 1947, the folic acid an- 
tagonists, and the slide which Dr. Rhoads showed, the photograph of a 
child, is a photograph of a child who had been treated with temporary 
success by one of these. 

In 1949 ACTH and cortisone were put to use in this field and we 
demonstrated at that tme that these substances, too, could cause these 
temporary improvements in children with acute leukemia. Then 
within the last year and a half because of the splendid research of 
Dr. George Hitchins, and the biological and clinical studies under Dr. 
Rhoads’ direction, one more substance, which has been demonstrated 
by Dr. Rhoads, has come into use, and it, too, is one more agent capa- 
ble of causing these temporary effects. 

When I was here last year I had the opportunity to show you the 
record of a number of children and one of these I would like to tell 
you about again. 

I want to make quite clear that no matter what improvements we 
have made in treatment in this field, and it represents a tremendous 
forward step to know that we have broken through the barrier of the 
cancer cell, at least temporarily, leukemia is still, acute leukemia, is 
still an incurable disorder. We have increased the survival period. 
We are not able to effect all children with acute leukemia by these 
treatments. Fifty to sixty-five percent will respond and the remain- 
der will not with any one of these forms of treatment. 
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It appears that we are dealing with several different diseases, not 
just one. The more we learn about cancer the more we understand 
that the names which we gave a long time ago are less and less specific 
in their meaning. 

It may be that we are going to require many different cures for 
many different diseases, all of which we lump under the one term 
of cancer. 

What we have been able to do with acute leukemia has been to re- 
turn these 50 to 65 percent of children to a condition indistinguishable 
from normal for a period of weeks, of months, and in rare cases years. 

The vast majority still do not survive longer than a year to 18 
months after the beginning. We are still dealing with a disease 
which requires an enormous more amount of research before we will 
have the answer. The rare children who do respond longer may live 
from 1 to 2 years. 

We have had 1 living to 40 months, another 44 months, another 50 
months, and there is 1 child whose leukemia probably is biologically 
different than others because it responds to so much in the story that 
1 told you about last year. May I bring it up to date now. 

This [slide] shows the chart, this ¢ shild’s stor vy. It began in August 
of 1949 with treatment in September of 1949. All through these years 
this child, after the onset of treatment has remained clinically well 
and hemotologically well, which means his bone marrow is well. 

In 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

[Slide.] The next story shows the story up to May 1954. He is clini- 

rally well. He is still receiving this chemical by mouth 3 times a week 
now. It is 58 months since the onset of symptoms and 57 months 
since the beginning of continuous treatment. This represents a chal- 
lenge to us to find out why we were able to be as successful as we 
were in arresting temporarily this disorder of this child. 

It presents a tremendous challenge to us with a bitter taste, also. 


HOPE FOR COMPLETE CURE 


Senator Tuyr. Do you expect to perfect a complete cure? 

Dr. Farner. My answer is “No,” very de finitely, at the present time. 
On the basis of present knowledge, all that we are going to be able 
to do is to suppress this disease. If we could suppress it as effectively 
as insulin suppresses diabeteses, if I may use the word suppress here, 
then that would be a great forward step in itself. 

But we require a tremendous amount of research to find out why 
this temporary suppression eventually fails, and the phenomenon of 
resistance of the cancer cell to the chemotherapy, to the chemical agent, 
is one of the fundamental problems of research today, carried out in 
Dr. Rhoads’ institution down South, and the National Cancer Re- 
search Institute, and in many other locations throughout the country. 


JUSTIFICATION OF INCREASE IN BUDGET 


Senator Roserrson. I think every member of this subcommittee 
will read this testimony and so will the members of Congress, and 
they will be convinced that remarkable progress has been made. But 
if we should adopt the request or recommendation of the Citizens Com- 
mittee to add $9 million to the budget estimate for research, we will 
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have to go on the floor and explain why $9 million more is urgently 
needed in view of the fact that it will be $9 million of borrowed 
money. I looked over this budget summary, and I find that the 
budget is recommended for research, for fellowship and training, 
which is 1 million less than what was actually appropriated last year. 

That is hard for me to understand in light of the testimony, that 
they need more money. What we should have in this record is some 
statement indicating just why and how we need more money and 
eall the shots on how much more. 

Let us not have it “Well, we will ask for this much and we know 
you are going to cut it and we hope we will be satisfied with what we 
come out in the end with.” 

We want to go on the floor, Mr. Chairman, as you know, if we 
increase this, with some specific testimony of the actual need, coupled 
with the statement as to what private individuals, charity foundations, 
and States are doing to carry their proper share of this necessary 
work. Can this witness give us that? 

Senator Tue. Does anyone wish to answer Senator Robertson’s 
question there? 

Dr. Cameron. I may have misunderstood you. I think the in- 
crease amounts to $2.3 million in respect of the extra research pro- 
gram. 

Senator Roserrson. I thought you told me the citizens committee 
was asking for $9 million. 

Dr. Cameron. That is the total, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. The budget for grants, research, fellowship, 
ships, construction, teaching, training budget, $13.4 million and you 
recommend $22 million. That is $9 million. 

Dr. Cameron. We testified earlier this morning to the situation 
with respect to the voluntary agency, which was a research support 
program comparable to the National Cancer Institute. We told the 
committee that last year the American Cancer Society was able to act 
favorably on only 68 percent of the requests for grants-in-aid it had 
received and for only 58 percent of the money requested. That, I 
suspect, is the kind of specific information. 

Senator Ropertson. That is right. 

Dr. Cameron. I think you will find it in the record. 

Dr. Farser. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Ropertson. Before we leave that subject, what are the 
private agencies and State agencies doing to step up their contribu- 
tions at the same time you ask the Federal Government, because of the 
great workload, to help with? What are the local people or States 
doing? 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF STATES 


Dr. Cameron. As a result of the item in the budget which is called 
grants to States, you will find that whereas the Federal Government’s 
appropriation is some $3,250,000, if I remember rightly, the States are 
contributing precisely twice that to this program. And that, of course, 
is a recent development. The program began 8 years ago and I think 
it was placed on the present 2 to 1 formula, 3 years ago. 

Senator Roserrson. But on an actual campaign to raise funds, 
what has been the response ? 
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Dr. Cameron. $20 million last year, the prospect of $22 million 
this year. 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM OTHER AGENCIES 


Senator Roperrson. And how about contributions from the Ford 
and other big agencies? 

Dr. Cameron. To cancer control ¢ 

Senator Ropertrson. Yes. 

Dr. Cameron. None to cancer, I think. 

Senator Roserrson. I thought the witness referred to some Ford 
project. What is that? 

Dr. Farser. I don’t believe so, sir. The Sloan-Kettering Founda- 
tion. 

Dr. Raoaps. No, it had nothing to do with Ford. It was General 
Motors. Our institution has a budget this year of approximately $3 
million. Of that, 14 percent comes from the Sloan Foundation. 
About 12 percent comes from Federal funds. About 12 percent from 
the American Cancer Society funds and the rest from individual 
private foundations. The Kettering Foundation supports an affiliate 
in Birmingham, Ala., the Southern Research Institute, in the amount 
of $100,000 a year. 

Senator Ronerrson. Let me ask you this question, Dr. Rhoads: If 
we decide to recommend to the full committee an increase, let us say of 
$9 million for these allied cancer activities, could we go on the floor 
and say that that is merely in proportion as the general public, the 
charitable foundations, and the States, have increased their contribu- 
tions to this work, or would we be in a position of saying others won’t 
do it, the Federal Government must do it? 

Dr. Ruoaps. Mr. Adams spoke to that point very effectively : that 
for every dollar of Federal funds, there is more than a dollar of pri- 
vate funds. 

Senator Roprertson. Would that be true if we make this increase? 

Dr. Ruoaps. That has always happened in the past. I dont see why 
it should not happen in the future. 

Senator Taye. You may proceed. 

Dr. Farser. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, a year ago this com- 
mittee showed a tremendous interest in cancer research in general 
as it has year after year. While I will not take your time with the 
giving of figures today, I want to make two remarks about the 
amount of money, and where it will be spent, where it is needed. 
Cancer research is going on all over the country. In this one restricted 
field of chemotherapy, about which I have been talking, concerning 
which Dr. Rhoads talked, the pioneer program arose in the National 
Cancer Institute, in the Sloan-Kettering Institute, in our group in 
Boston, and in a number of other laboratories in the country. 

Because of the interest of the Congress in the whole field of cancer 
research, and the interest of the American Cancer Society and other 
private foundations and private sources of money, cancer research 
has increased greatly the country over. 

Every increase which has occurred has been followed by a need for 
more funds, because—— 
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Senator Ronerrson. May I ask a question there: If we should de- 
cide, in view of the fact that most of us here have seen 15 colleagues 
die of heart and cancer since I have been a Member of the Senate, and 
we realize the importance of this, and we increase the Federal aid, 
would that be conducive to more liberality from other sources or less? 

Dr. Farner. More, sir. I think Dr. Cameron and Dr. Rhoads 
answered that question that way, and our experience has borne that 
out. 

Dr. Cameron. As a matter of fact, the record of the past 10 years 
would indicate that it has been somewhat in reverse of what you have 
said, but does not contradict it in any respect. You will note the 
voluntary contributions of the public have consistently in the early 
years of the accelertation of this cancer-research control program, 
exceeded the appropriations of the Federal Government. In recent 
years they have become nearly equal, but you will note that in spite 
of increasing Federal appropriations, the voluntary contributions 
year by year have also stepped up consistently. 

Senator Rorerrson. That is as it should be. 

Dr. Farner. When I say that when funds are made available from 
any source for cancer research, a greater need is caused, may I explain 
it this way: There is a tremendous research potential in the country 
as a whole which has not yet been satisfactorily tapped for any kind 
of research, for cancer research in particular. There are splendid 
institutions all over the country. They are not limited to 1 city, to 2 
cities, to 1 part of the country. They are everywhere. There are 
great medical schools and hospitals all over the country. In these in- 
stitutions in so many parts of the country where there has not been 
important research in the field of cancer and other problems we are 
concerned with in the National Institute of Public Health Service, 
the reason is that there has been inadequate support, inadequate as- 
surance that there will be support, and a failure of moral assurance 
that. workers who enter this field will continue to be supported in the 
future. 

In this field of chemotherapy which I have taken as merely one 
example of progress, the results of research which we have shown you, 
have come not from one institution at all, but from research labora- 
tories in fields far removed from medicine, in colleges and univer- 
sities, where the word “cancer” is not mentioned. We drew upon 
knowledge in chemistry and biology, in nutrition, in many disciplines, 
and all of these disciplines must be supported with money that must 
come from somewhere, and a great deal of that money has come 
through the National Cancer Institute, appropriated by the Congress 
and through the American Cancer Society and other private insti- 
tutions. 

BASIS FOR BUDGET BUREAU CUT 


Senator Roserrson. May I ask you this question: When the Budget 
Bureau is preparing its recommendations, starting early in the fall 
and working up through January, and then we get the budget in Janu- 
ary, do those who are interested in cancer research present their rec- 
ommendations to the Budget Bureau, or is it left to the Public Health 
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Service, or how do you account for the fact that the Budget Bureau 
cut this program a million? What was the basis for that / 

Dr. Farner. I can’t give you the answer. All I can say is this, 
Senator Robertson, that those who have cut this have not talked with 
those of us who are working in this field. If they had, I think there 
would have been an opportunity to present evidence of very much 
greater need than has ever been satisfied before by funds from any 
source. 

Just a year ago this committee and on this committee’s recommen- 
dation, there was an increase in the appropriation. That increase has 
been responsible for starting research programs in the chemotherapy 
of cancer in a number of institutions in the ¢ ountry. 

Senator Ture. Last year was the largest of increases that has ever 
been voted. 

RESEARCH STIMULATED 


Dr. Farner. We are very happy to report that there have been 
recommended by the National Advisory Cancer Council, a number of 
grants made possible by that increase, to institutions in various parts 
of the country where research of this kind was not going on before. 
There will be an even greater number of institutions ne xt year which 
ought to be supported and which ought to be given the opportunity 
to use their talent and to carry on this work. I want to repeat that 
the research potential is great, that it has not been tapped, and that 
it ought to be employed and kept employed for the good of the Ameri- 
can people as a whole. 

Senator Cuavez. Would you not add “necessary,” not only great 
but also necessary ¢ 

Dr. Farser. Yes, sir. I certainly would agree to that. 

I want to show three more slides and conclude. 


SPECIFIC RESULT OF RESEARCH 


[Slide] I want to show you what has happened as a result of 
research which has come from many different places, from many 
different people. Here is a tumor of a kind which we have never 
affected before, once the tumor was too great in size to be removed 
surgically. It is not a tumor that responds to radiation. We call this 
a Rhabdomyosarcoma, a sort of cancer which arises in tissue of the 
muscle. In this case it arose from one of the muscles of the eye. In 
a great hospital in another city, this tumor was removed surgically 
after the eye had been removed. 

Senator Tuyr. Has that tumor affected the other eye ? 

Dr. Farser. That other eye is normal, as you will see in a moment. 

Senator Ture. How long has this tumor been developing? How 
much time was required ¢ 

Dr. Farner. About 2 months for it to reach this size, since it had 
been removed twice before when it had reached almost that size, 
and then it continued to grow so rapidly and it was clear that nothing 
could be done any more but surgery and we knew from experience 
in the past that this kind of tumor was not radio sensitive. 

[Slide] The next slide shows what happens. There is a black and 
white of the same one, and after 2 months of treatment. 
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[Slide] The next slide shows this little girl, again 2 months later. 

Senator Toyz. Was that following surgery ? 

Dr. Farser. This was following the use of a chemical compound, 
one of these folic acid antagonists which we use first for the treatment 
of acute leukemia. I show this as an example of what our problem 
is. Our problem concerns the discovery of the effectiveness of chemical 
agents which we have learned about in laboratory work such as that 
which Dr. Rhoads described. After chemical compounds had been 
made available by organic chemists and biologists and microbiologists, 
working in laboratories such as Dr. Rhoads has, or as we have, or as 
the National Cancer Institute has, and other institutions, then these 
compounds must be used as part of the total care of patients, adults, 
or children, who have cancer that is considered incurable. 

Senator Cuavez. What happened to that child? 

Dr. Farser. That child did wonderfully for several months but died 
of meningitis which came in through a hole in the orbit. There was 
no cancer left at the time. We discovered in this case that we had 
used in part of the total care of patients with incurable cancer—we 
had discovered that there is a very important direction of cancer 
research which a number of clinics, and number of laboratories ought 
to follow as quickly as possible. 

Senator Tarr. All right, Doctor, you may proceed. 


COST PER RESEARCH BED 


Dr. Farser. May I conclude from this example what the needs are 
in the country as a whole. It costs about $30 a day for a research bed 
in a hospital in San Francisco, New York, Boston or Chicago, or 
Minneapolis. How many patients does one require in order to find out 
whether a given chemical will be effective against one form of cancer 
or another’ These great research programs have sprung up because 
of the discovery of leads that just have to be followed. These leads 
have been followed as effectively as they have because we have had 
support through the Federal Government, the American Cancer So- 
ciety and other agencies. We have many more chemical compounds 
today that ought to be studied that have not been used by doctors 
on human beings with incurable cancer. The reason is that there 
are not enough facilities, hospital, and laboratory facilities. 

I just want to mention and emphasize the tremendous need for con- 
struction funds for hospital and research facilities the country over. 
Another reason—— 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Rozertson. That is one of the difficult items for us to sell 
to the Senate—construction. 

Dr. Farser. I am quite sure, Senator. May I just say this, if we 
take the splendid brainpower and research potential of the country 
and put them out in the middle of a field without a building and 
without facilities with which to work, we are not going to cure patients 
of the kind that I have shown you, where so much progress has been 
made, where cures have not yet been found. That is the end of my 
testimony. 
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Senator Konerrson. I have one other question. I want to know 
from these witnesses here, that if we go before the full committee 
with a $9 million increase, will they be prepared to come before us 
next year and show exactly how that extra $9 million was used and 
used to good advantage and what the other agencies did to step up 
their help when the Federal Government did ? 

Dr. Cameron. The answer to most of that is “Yes.” But 1 wouldn’t 
want to say today that we could come to you and show you that the 
money was used to good advantage in cancer research. That is an 
unknown quantity. 

Senator Ture. You are engaged in research and the answers are 
never known until you find them. 

Senator Rozertson. [ do not mean that they have to come up with 
specific figures for cancer in 1 year. But they could tell us how many 
more research men were put to work and just where the money went. 

Dr. Cameron, Undoubtedly. 

Senator Tuyr. Dr. Cameron, have you anything further? 

Dr. Cameron. No. I think any effort to summarize these proceed- 
ings after what you have heard would be anticlimactic. I simply want 
to express my sympathy to the members of this committee. I know 
you have been sitting here for many days, listening to many com- 
plicated diseases, all of them with eloquent adherents, and I don’t 
know how you possibly come to weigh and evaluate what is fair in 
this field. But I do have reason to hope, and after hearing this testi- 
mony today, which is better than I hoped it would be, that you will 
find for the citizens’ budget and recommend it. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Doctors, and thank all of you who have 
been here with us this morning. 

We will reconvene at 2 this afternoon to hear from the heart re- 
search fund. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m. the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Ture. If we may please come to order, we will proceed 
with the afternoon hearing. I believe we are to have the doctor 
witnesses first. 

Does either Dr. White or Dr. Jones want to start first ? 


Nationau Heart Instirute 


STATEMENT OF DR. PAUL WHITE, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Wurtre. We thought that I might present the first testimony. 

Senator Turse. Splendid. 

Dr. Wurre. I am Dr. Paul D. White, of Boston, in the private 
practice of medicine; formerly clinical professor of medicine at Har- 
vard University ; consultant in medicine at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital and executive director of the National Advisory Heart 
Council. 
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I would like to submit this folder which contains facts about heart 
disease and three budgets, the 1954 current budget, the 1955 Bureau of 
the Budget allowances, and the 1955 heart budget recommended by 
the national citizens committee. It is this last-named budget that my 
three colleagues and I have come to support. 

Senator Tryr. Would you like to have this in the record, Doctor? 

Dr. Wurire. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. It may be made part of the record and you may 
highlight it as you desire. 
(The material referred to follows:) 
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GRANTS | 
1. Research projecis ¢ s $6, 843, 000 $6, 400,000 | ! $11,000, 000 
2. Research fellowships. sf 580, 000 | 450,000 | 2.1, 700, 000 
3. Construction of research facilities | 0} 0 3 6, 000, 000 
4, Expansion of teaching of medical subjects relating to heart | | | 

diseases ‘ : 2, 628, 000 | 2,362,000 | 42,900, 000 
5. Training stipends _. 400, 000 | 400, 000 51, 200, 000 
6 








. Grants to States for detection, diagnosis and other control | 
activities__- Siaes | 1, 125, 000 | 1, 125, 000 | 6 2, 750, 000 




















DIRECT OPERATIONS 




































































1. Research 2,987,750} 3,276,000 3, 500, 000 
2. Other direct operations: | 
(a) Review and approval of research and training | | 
grants 133,000 | 100, 000 | 195, 000 
(b) Technical assistance to States... _.-- sch 297,000 290, 000 | 450, 000 
(c) Administration Sess 176, 000 | 167,000 | 193, 000 
Total... ‘ ; ionic 15, 169,750 | 14, 570,000 29, 888, 000 








1 Research needs —The increase of $4,600,000 (to a total of $11,000,000) needed for research projects over and 
above the 1955 Budget Bureau allowance is vital to the sound development of the research program. A vail- 
able and extremely able basic and developmental research personnel cannot be supported without such an 
increase. This is the key to the success of the program. Since unusual research opportunities and methods 
now exist, great progress in several important heart disease areas, including arteriosclerosis, will be impos- 
sible unless these funds are provided this year. 

2 Fellowship needs.— No sound program can be continued unless provision be made for research training. 
The 1954 current budget of $580,000, as well as the 1955 allowance of the Bureau of the Budget for this item 
are grossly inadequate to meet the continuing personnel needs. There is a necessity and urgent need for 
three levels of fellowships: (1) Predoctoral (Ph. D.); (2) Postdoctoral (Ph. D.); and (3) Post-M. D. research 
training fellowships. It is essential that predoctoral fellowship programs be returned to the National 
Institutes of Health. Such fellowships in the medical sciences were last year transferred to the National 
Science Foundation by administrative directive from the Bureau of the Budget. A disastrous diminution 
in fellowships at this level resulted. It is urgent to correct this situation, as it deprives the National Insti- 
tutes of Health of the ability to do essential health research personnel planning. If we wish to curtail the 
ravages of heart disease, research fellowship funds are a necessity. 

3 Construclion needs.—%6 million fcr construction funds are the minimum essential to effective progress. 
Some $154 million for research facilities have been requested of the National Institutes of Health by the 
leading medical and research centers of the country, of which $36,008,941 was requested for the construction 
of heart research facilities by 93 leading medical institutions throughout the United States. The National 
Heart Institute has had only a single ecnstruction vote from the Congress (with contract authority extending 
over 2 additional years). Some 22 heart research facilities were aided and the funds were added to in most 
instances from local sources. These laboratories have been the basis for great progress. The sum presently 
requested could be overexpended many times and represents the direct and most pressing construction 
needs. Such funds are insicnificant compared with their potential and positive benefits to health. 

4 Teaching programs.—$2,900,000 is requested for expanded teaching programs. The small additional re- 
quest ($282,000 over the 1954 current budget) restores the $266,000 cut in this item as it now stands in the 1955 
Bureau of the Budget allowance. A cut below the 1954 current budget would be disastrous to the program, 
which has received the enthusiastic approval of medical schools. There seems general agreement that these 
funds play a vital role in improving teaching in this important area and hence improves the services to 
individuals. Exploration of special teaching methods and opportunities will be possible if the sum of 
$2,900,009 be made available. This grant considerably strengthens the actual research grants programs, 
and aids in translating research results effectively into improved services to patients and the public. 

5 Training needs.—No additional] funds are requested in this area as the needs for further research fellow- 
ship funds seem more necessary at this time 

* Grants to States for detection, diagnosis, and other control activities.—An increase of $1,500,000 to a total of 
$2,750,000 is needed to meet the increasingly effective programs being developed in the various States. 
Recently expanded and operating State programs are stimulating State and local interest, support, and 
cooperation with local and State heart associations and other health agencies. Thus, $57,000 per State 
on a matching basis does not seem to be too much tostimulate the States to take leadership in developing 
diagnostic and control programs, including rheumatic fever, high blood pressure, and other types of clinics, 
among the indigent in the States when one realizes that the cardiovascular diseases are the main cause of 
death among the citizens. 
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WHAT IS THE TAX LOSS TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DUE TO HEART DISEASE? 


The cardiovascular-renal diseases as a group are the leading causes of death 
in the United States today, killing 792,000 Americans in 1952, or 1 out of every 
2 deaths.’ 

In 1952 alone, $2,238,484,000 was lost in productivity as a result of heart 
disease disabilities, and the Federal Government lost an estimated $272,954,000 
in income tax revenue alone, which would have accrued to the Government if those 
disabled by heart disease had been able to work.’ *® 

Dr. Wurre. We have divided our testimony somewhat between us, 
and you may want to direct some of your questions to my -olleagues 
who will follow me. 

I do not need to say anything, I think, about the magnitude of the 
problem. ‘That is quite well publicized and everyone knows how seri- 
ous it is, but I would like to emphasize one fact in that connection, 
and that is that although we have made very important advances, the 
major problems still remain ahead of us. 

I will discuss now in order the various items on the budget. 


RESEARCH PROJECTS 


“Research projects” come up first. 

Research is, after all, the most important part of the whole plan 
of action. The amount that we have utilized in the 1954 current 
budget is $6,843,000 and, although seemingly quite promising, it never- 
theless has not been sufficient. We have had to establish priority lists 
constantly, and we get down only a certain way in these priority 
lists. The growing needs, in certain fields particularly, have made us 


sure that we need a great increase in this research item of the budget, 
and we have put $11 million as our needs for this year in the research 
projects field alone. 


CORONARY HEART DISEASE 


Last year I brought to this hearing two very interesting patients 
whom you may remember, who illustrated very well the vital benefit, 
the really lifesaving effects of research that had been carried out in 
recent years, and in large part supported by the allocation of funds 
to the Public Health Service. I did not bring patients this year. 
I think that all of us could easily bring hundreds of patients like the 
ones I brought last year, who would emphasize still more the impor- 
tance of current research supported by the funds that have been 
allocated to the National Heart Institute for ed but, among 
the fields that we cannot yet boast about, and in which we cannot 
adequately bring to such a hearing miraculous main of research as 
yet is that of the coronary heart disease, which has now become, I 
think, the major health problem in this country today. 

Senator Tuyr. Doctor, why has it? It is not a question of living 
longer, because, this morning while I was sitting right here at the 


1 National Office of Vital Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

* America’s Health, a report to the Nation by the National Health Assembly, p. 185. 
Published by Harper & Bros., New York, 1949. 

* National income number, Survey of Current Business, July 1953, p. 20; published by 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Average annual earning per full-time employee in industry 
in 1952: $3.428. Income-tax loss estimate based on assumption that each earner would 
claim, on the average, 2 dependents, thus paying on a $3,428 annual income approximately 
$418 in Federal income taxes, 
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table I received word that Mr. Gideon Seymour, one of the vice presi- 
dents of the Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune died last night 
of a heart condition, and I do not know the man’s age, but I under- 
stand that he was 52 years of age. That is relatively a young person. 

Dr. Wurre. Age enters into it a little, but it is only one of the 
points. Though I suppose people have died of coronary heart disease 
ever since the time of Adam, it does now rank as one of the great, 
killers. There are various things we know about it, but we do not 
know the fundamental causes. 

Senator Tuyr. What are some of the specifics that you do know 
about it? 

Dr. Wurre. Well, we know these points: We know that age has this 
influence, that increasing age makes one more prone to this disease. 

Senator Ture. But, you see, 52 is not old. 

Dr. Wurrr. Yes, age is only one factor for the disease. It can 
occur in young men and young women. We know that in the young 
it is mostly a disease of males. Under the age of 40, the chances are 
24 to 1 that we are dealing with a man instead of a woman. In the 
forties, the ratio is about 4 to 1, male to female, and after 50, I suppose 
about 2 to 1, and after 60 it is probably very nearly even. By that 
time, some of the males have died off. Thus sex is a second factor of 
great importance, probably more important than age. 

Senator Tuyr. Why should man be so afllicted ? 

Dr. Wuire. We know that hormones enter there, but just how and 
in what respect, we still have to learn, and concerning these points is 
where research is quite badly needed. 







INFLUENCE OF HEREDITY 


The third factor that we are quite sure about is that heredity is very 
important. Heredity acts in several ways. Heredity is associated 
sometimes and usually, with body build, and we already know that 
in the youth and in the young man—and it is mostly the young male— 
it is the mesomorph, the broad muscular man, who is the early candi- 
late, earlier than the so-called endomorph, as the antropologists speak 
of it, or the ectomorph, who is apparently protected until he gets old. 

Senator Tuyr. You are using some words that float over me, Doctor. 

Dr. Wurrr. The human race has been divided by the physical an- 
thropologists into three groups for extreme purposes. 

Senator Tyr. I am thinking: Supposing somebody should ask 
me on the floor to explain a little bit here? I would be absolutely at 
a loss. 

Dr. Wurrer. As I go along, I shall explain. The mesomorph is a 
muscular man who is broad and thick. He is not usually tall. 

The endomorph is a round person who tends to be fat, too, and the 
ectomorph is a linear-built, thin person. We know now that in youth 
the ectomorph is quite well protected and some of us think that, being 
perhaps of the ectomorphic build, we have been saved by our build, 
which is inherited ; but this problem needs more study. Then another 
factor is the so-called cholesterol, the fat in the blood: What is the 
cholesterol content in a person’s blood? There is a wide borderline 
between normal and abnormal but, when the blood is very rich in 
cholesterol, there is a greater tendency toward this disease, which 
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rap to coronary heart trouble. The name of this particular disease 

s atherosclerosis, which is a disease of the walls of the arteries which 
a the heart with blood. When they become diseased there is a 
narrowing of the lumina, and we have angina pectoris and coronary 
thrombosis. 

Now, that is about all that we have learned. Although there are 
some clues in all that, we have not done anything about it yet in the 
way of preventive medici ine, and we really do not know why these 
particular candidates have more of a deposit of fat in their blood 
than the others. 

NAPLES PROJECT 


I would like to speak briefly of one research that has been going on, 
in which I was involved, in Italy in the late winter and early spring. 
That was not supported by our National Heart Institute funds, though 
many studies of this sort could and should be so supported. 

Having heard that in Naples in Italy there was much less coronary 
heart disease than in this countr y, some of us went there to see if that 
were true, and, if so, why. And for several weeks in February and 
March we carried on a research that to me was one of the most inter- 
esting and important that I have ever been involved in. 

Why did we goto Naples? Why not do it in this country? Some 
of it could be done in this country, but not so adequately. The differ- 
ent ways of life are undoubtedly of importance. 

In this country people have gotten largely to live in much the same 
way. Almost all families have automobiles. Even poor people ride 
around in their cars and do not get the same kind of exercise and have 
the same way of life that they ‘used to lead. They also have a very 
different diet from what was current a generation ago, and I can well 
remember myself the fact that as a boy we had ice cream only on holi- 
days, not every day, and everything was not cooked in butter then. 

Now, some have claimed a at diet is very important as a factor 
behind atherosclerosis, and perhaps it is. 

I must say that we were rather impressed in going to Naples to find 
that the average Neapolitan did have less coronary heart disease than 
we find, for example, in Boston or in Sweden. Several Swedes joined 
us in the study, because they have the same problem that we have in 
this country. Yet there were well-to-do people in Naples—not so 
many as in this country—who live the way we do, and they have a good 
deal of coronary heart disease. 

One of the factors, we will say, may perhaps be the automobile, and 
another factor may be, perhaps, the diet; but before coming to con- 
clusions too soon we must be sure of all facts and not say too soon that 
we shouldn’t eat much butter, or eggs, or cream, or pork, because it has 
animal fat. 

Senator Ture. I hope your research does not settle on that. 

Dr. Wuite. Many have felt the same way. Perhaps you can con- 
tinue to eat these things until you are 35, because there is a very distinct 
change in the curve of cholesterol content in the serum according to 
age. It goes up steadily in the average American, in the Minnesotan, 
where Dr. Ancel Keys was making some of his study. In this study 
he tested the blood and took electrocardiograms and made other tests 
as of body built and so on, in 150 Neapolitan laborers in the steel mills, 
husky laborers, who worked very hard, compared to 150 ordinary city 
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firemen, compared to 100 city clerks. These were selected and care- 
fully examined, and then I went to the Rotary Club and got volunteers 
from among the bankers, doctors, and lawyers for comparison. 

While we were there in Naples we visited the hospitals and deter- 
mined as well as we could the diagnoses of the patients in the words, up 
to 450 cases or so. We found relatively few coronary heart cases, 
actually five only in the hospital wards. 

While we were there we had a conference to which we invited 
doctors from other parts of Italy, Rome and Bologna, in particular, 
to advise us and to cooperate. The doctors who came from Bologna 
were old friends of ours, who had been in the States. They said.“You 
must come up here, because we have a very different way of life in 
Bologna. For one thing. we are a pig country, have much pork. 
Bologna is called the Fat City.” 

They have 2 good deal of butter, cream, and eggs in their diet. too, 
and this was quite different from what we ate in Naples. Perhaps 
also their way of life is different in other respects. We found four 
times as much coronary heart disease in the hospital wards in Bologna 
as in Naples. 

Then I came back to Boston and found actually 12 to 15 times more 
cases of coronary heart disease in the same social level in the open 
wards of the Boston hospitals than in Naples. The Swedes went 
back and found the same thing in Sweden. 

That opens up a new type of research study which is badly needed 
all over the world, but this we supported privately. I went myself 
on my own private research funds, because there are not enough re- 
search funds to make a study of that sort available generally. 
Neither the American Heart Association nor the National Heart Insti- 
tute could give me those funds, even though it is an important 
research. 

This is an example of the problem and what has been done. TIT do 
not come back and say, “We must stop eating butter.” TI do not think 
that is reasonable yet. We are just beginning to make a study of 
this sort which should be amplified by thousands and thousands of 
carefully controlled data. 

I just bring that up to emphasize the lack of our knowledge, the 
many sources from which we can get knowledge, and the clues which 
we already have. We cannot do much about it yet, although it is 
one of the chief problems in health in this country. 

I would like to go on with the budget. 

Senator Thre. Dr. White, you just proceed in your own manner, 
then, because it is all very informative, and it will make a very inter- 
esting record. So you proceed now in whichever way you wish. 

Dr. Wurrr. I just wanted to bring up one area of this problem, 
and an illustration of what I myself have been involved in iust re- 
cently, because there was a challenge, and we went abroad because 
it was the opportunity. 

Senator Tirye. That was not done from the Federal funds appro- 
priated for this purpose? You did this from your own private re- 
search funds, so that no one could say you were being financed on a 
trip to Naples. 

Dr. Wurrr. It was an obvious need, 
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Senator Ture. I just wanted to be specific in getting the record to 
reflect that. 

Dr. Wurre. I have other ideas about this in the future, other places 
that ought to be visited with funds that might be allocated. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Now, to go on to the next two items, which are really part of item 1, 
part of “Research,” we have “Research fellowships and construction 
of research facilities.” 

In the case of “Research fellowships,” the current budget for 1954 
was $580,000. The Bureau of the Budget allowance was $450,000, 
and what we need, I am sure, is $1,700,000, which is an appreciable 
increase. 


LACK OF TENURE 


Why is that? In the first place, we need more fellows, but also of 
very great importance and something which has worried us all for a 
long time is the lack of tenure, the lack of constant sup port of these 
men who are in research. They have short-lived appointments, for 
1, 2, or 3 years, sometimes up to 5, but after that they have either to 
practice medicine or to teach or do something else—not that those 
things are bad, but here are men who are trained for this particular 
field, and, just as they begin to know a lot, they have to stop their 
research in order to support their growing families. So we need more 
money to support able investigators, and there are plenty of them. 

Senator Tuy. In the event that you have one that shows every 


aptitude in that particular research field that you are looking for, 
you cannot keep him or try to retain him, for the reasons that he has 
obligations, and he must go out and provide for his family ? 

Dr. Wuire. That is right. Well, I think that is quite clear. It is 
becoming more and more clear to us right along. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCIT FACILITIES 


Now, as to the construction of research facilities, for which we 
have had nothing in the last few years, in our first year 5 years ago 
we appealed for $18 million. We made visits around the country, 
and knew the institutions that required money for cardiovascular 
research, for construction of laboratories and other facilities, along 
often with cancer research laboratories, and we had a priority list of 
$18 million fully justified, at once, for construction. 

We received $6 million and it was a very interesting but difficult 
business to choose institutions. Our advisory council, 2 members 
of which had made visits to the east coast, 2 others to the West, 2 
to the South, and 2 to the Middle West, then drew up a priority 
list, and were able to give to 22 institutions, these $6 million, which 
have been invaluable; the fine results have been already very apparent. 

For example, our medical research building at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital was built in part from the funds from the National 
Heart Institute construction grant, and it has been a very vital part 
of the life of the Massachusetts General Hospital in these few years 
since that happened, 
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Well, we are asking this year, not having had any in the last 3 years 
and because of the increasing demand and requests from all parts o 


the country, for a $6 million grant for this purpose, which is a eK in 
the bucket compared to what has been asked for, much of whic 
fully justified. 


is 


IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION NEEDS 






For example, under the total for the National Institutes of Health, 
there is an estimate here of immediate needs for construction for the 
different Institutes. That is heart and cancer and so on, and I will just 
read the first few of them: 


University of Alabama School of Dentistry_._........_.._..._--____ 200, 000 
I i Pa Lk a ees eeenalinceaaerckan ais . 1, 000, 000 
enn ann i eeeenstinteeveirin eabapieiesagis ents 1, 500, 000 
Godéne: of Tebniien Temple, ccssccsctattess idtisintcticvinmsniennnceitend 10, 000 


Some are small grants for small laboratories or improvement of labo- 
ratory space. 

Senator Ture. Would this be grants for construction ? 

Dr. Wurre. Yes; construction. 

Senator Ture. I was just informed by the clerk here that we have 
put this list in at an earlier time. 

Dr. Wuire. Then I will summarize by saying that $21 million is 
for immediate requests and $48 million for building within 6 months 
to a year; a total of over $100 million has been requested, some of it 
for heart. 

Most of these institutions have already been visited by us and will 
be visited again and are being visited constantly, so that this is a 
very important item, we feel, to favor the research of the future. 


MEDICAL TEACHING 


Now, the next item is “Expansion of teaching of medical subjects 
relating to heart diseases.” That is, in other words, teaching grants 
to the medical schools. 

There are in addition 10 public health schools now to receive grants. 
Some of the schools are already getting them, and that is something 
new. 

Schools of public health are equally important, certainly, with the 
medical schools. With the total of 78 medical schools, 10 public 
health schools, and 6 osteopathic schools that have been receiving 
grants, a minimum of $25,000 has been thought the least that should 
go to teaching grants. 

Senator Ture. Doctor, what do you do with those grants? How 
do you apply them? 

Dr. Wurre. They have been given for the purpose of improving 
the teaching in the cardiovascular field, just as they have been in 
certain other fields. 

Senator Ture. Will the day come when you have the necessary 
facilities—or isn’t this a facility? 

Dr. Wurre. No; this is not a construction grant. This is often set 
up in the way of a correlation course in the fourth year of medical 
school, for example. 

Senator Ture. It becomes an additional course. Why wouldn’t 
the college put that into practice without the grant ¢ 
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Dr. Wuite. They will, eventually, but at the present time they have 
inadequate funds. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you think this would move them 
into that teaching course more quickly than in the event that the 
Federal Government did not make the funds available to them / 

Dr. Wurre. That is right. There has not been at the moment, nor 
for the last few years, enough money to make this possible, and it is 
very important. 

Just last year I went to a conference with the six osteopathic schools 
in Chicago, and there was a very interesting meeting with the directors 
of the cardiovascular teaching programs. The six osteopathic schools, 
I felt, were doing quite a good job. They asked for advice and for 
our interest, and we felt that it was a worthwhile thing for us to do. 

Dr. Yeager, of the National Heart Institute, and I, as one of the 
consultants, went together and had a most interesting day and a half 
with them. 

TRAINING STIPENDS 


The next item is that of “Training stipends.” The training stipend 
is to support a fellow, a young graduate who is entering the profes- 
sional field, not as a research worker, but as a consultant, or in other 
ways than in research; in other words, it is a real training stipend. 

We are asking for an increase from $400,000 to $1,200,000 because of 
the large problem that faces the country in heart disease, and the in- 
adequate number, although slowly increasing, of specialists in the 
field. 

GRANTS TO STATES 


Dr. Wurire. The grants to States, which is the next item, for the 
detection, diagnosis, and other control activities, is inadequate, and I 
would like to ask Dr. Jones later to talk on that particular point. 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Dr. Wurre. In the direct operations, we have asked for very little 
increase beyond that which the Bureau of the Budget has allowed. 

Well, that, I think, along with the submission of this booklet, and 
the list which you already have, covers my testimony. 

I am sure that the program in the last 5 years, since I began in its 
myself, the program of the interest and entrance of the Public Health 
Service into support of cardiovascular research, has been one of the 
most important ventures that I have been involved in. I am sure that 
it has been carried out wisely, has given great benefit already, and 
has stimulated cardiac research and teaching throughout the country. 
I hope that it will not stop here. Such an adventure as I had in 
Italy myself this spring illustrates the need of greater expansion. 

Thank you very much for listening to me. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Doctor. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR HEART DISEASE 
STATEMENT OF DR. T. DUCKETT JONES, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
JENERAL STATEMENT 
Senator Tuyr. You may proceed, Dr. Jones. 


Dr. Jones. I am Dr. T. D. Jones, medical director of the Helen 
Hay Whitney Foundation, of New York. I am on the board of the 
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American Heart Association and a member of the National Advisory 
Heart Council. 

Mr. Chairman, I have several documents that I would like to pre- 
sent, which could become a part of the record, as you wish, and I 
would like to speak informally. 

Senator Ture. If they are not too long, they will become a part of 
the record. If not, we will hold them in the committee file, to which 
anyone can go. 

Dr. Jones. This is a compilation which has been very beautifully 
done, of the individual items of importance which have been sup- 
ported either by the National Heart Institute funds in various parts 
of the United States, or by the Public Health Service intramural 
program of research. They are individual items, which speak for 
themselves, and cover most of the important areas of heart disease, 
and I think that we could supply each of you with these. I think I 
will not go into them. 

[ would say that these statements are corroborated by the name of 
the individual who has made the contribution, and that they are 
important documentary evidence of real progress in a number of 
areas, including the one Dr. White mentioned, atherosclerosis, rheu- 
matic heart disease, hypertensive heart disease, congenital heart fail- 
ure, new methods, new tools, and so forth. 

We would be glad to supply each member of the committee with one 
if they wish it. 

Senator Ture. Thank you. 

Dr. Jonrs. I would like also to show you a series of charts that we 
could reproduce for you if you wished, that graphically tell a story 
which is quite impressive. I think all of us are aware of the fact 
that this is about the fifth year in which there have been appreciable 
Federal funds for heart disease. Of course, cancer was first and it 
has been the largest, and now there are some 7 or 8. 

These data are as accurate as can be obtained, and I do not think 
the actual figures are really the important feature, but I think that 
it is a convincing document to indicate that research does pay off, 
and that we are now benefiting from the research of the past few 
years, and I should say prob: tbly half of it has come from the Federal 
Government and half from private sources. This then says: “Does 
medical research pay off for the Federal Government?” This is the 
estimated death number for this year, 114 million, approximately, 
supposedly will die. This, of course, takes a heavy toll of individuals 
from everything, from your earning capacity, from your military 
services, from your productive activity, from your Defense Depart- 
ment, and so forth, which is perfectly obvious. 

I would like to show the other figures, to show that this is not really 
necessary, because something can be done about a great many of these 
areas. I would like that to be the theme of my remarks. 

This next chart says 1944 to 1952. Much of this research will go 
back before 1944, but there has been a tremendous motion in these 
past few years, I should say chiefly because of the new Federal funds, 


and the great increase in the private agency interest in raising funds 
for several causes. 
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ADDITION TO AVERAGE LLFE SPAN 


We have seen in a short period of time an addition of 5 years to 
the average span of life, and I think this is probably the greatest 
speed of increasing the life span that has occurred in the history of 
man, and it is extremely impressive. 

Here are lists of products that have come into play in the last sev 
eral years. This list could go on indefinitely, but just contains the 
very outstanding ones: 

PENICILLIN 


Penicillin, which started all of these coming, was initially demon- 
strated to have an antibacterial action, in the late twenties, by Flem- 
ming. Then was repeated by Florr and his group at Oxford, in the 
late thirties, and then Florr and his group came tc this country, and 
you know the war picture of millions being poured into penicillin 
by the Government through the Office of Se entific Research and De- 
velopment, and a ms ignifice nt degree of progress, so that by 1946 we 
began to have this drug within the price range of the average person. 

It has changed not only health pictures in the United States, but is 
changing the health picture in animals and a broad variety of things, 
in addition to a broad spectrum of antibiotics. 

Senator Ture. It has been highly beneficial in mastitis in the dairy 
animal. There it has been a great help to the dairy producer. 

Dr. Jones. Well, apparently—although I canont vouch for the en- 
tire accuracy of this—it has been reported to us that gamma globulin 
prevents hog cholera, that penicillin increases the rate of growth of 
young swine; and now there is a new preparation prepared by Du 
Vigneaud, at Cornell, called oxytocin, which allows a female on birth 
to let down milk, and that has been a long-known fact in the dairy 
industry, the difficulty of cows in starting their milk. Young mothers 
have had that difficulty, too. 

In the swine industry, many young have died because of the diff- 
culty of their mother in feeding her young. I think that research in 
any of these categories may help in the other categories. 

Then there has been a shar p cut in most of the infectious problems, 
which might be more graphically shown by the 77 percent in influenza, 
a large percentage in appendicitis, a large drop in rheumatic fever, 
syphilis, tuberculosis, pneumonia, and nephritis, which has been a 
tremendous record, with which we are all familia’. 


RESULT OF MEDICAL PROGRESS 


It is estimated that nearly a million people are living today who 
would have died in the last 8 years if it had not been for tremendous 
medical progress. These million people have been estimated to earn 
very close to one and a half billion dollars a year. There is an esti- 
mate in the fact that half of them are earners, half of the livi ing. 

This represents a tremendous asset in the national economy, ‘and, of 
course, to the Federal Treasury it means an income tax on that esti- 
mated income of nearly a quarter of a billion dollars a year. This is 
1952. 

So, if you transcribe the costs that we have put out by the Federal 
Government—and I think you could double that from the other 
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sources, you see that as a rough estimate, that an investment of $33 
million on the part of the Government and probably the same amount 
from private sources, has resulted in taxwise dollars coming back of 
many times the amount expended in the given year. 

This is a continuing process, through each year. I think this places 
the problem squarely up to us, because I think we all feel that there 
are unusual opportunities and it is up to us to determine whether we 
want to really try to buy better health or not. 

This is a chart in the agriculture area and animal husbandry. 

In addition to this economy and saving in human health from the 
point of view of money and taxation, of course, it has reduced human 
suffering tremendously, and we still have these problems which we 
are trying to tackle today, of which you are aware, and of which I 
would like to speak to you in a moment. 

I think it is somewhat up to us, because this is now the largest source 
of funds, to decide whether we are going to work to have this death 
rate continue, or whether we are going to try to bring it down. That 
is actually what we are working toward. 

It is somewhat unpredictable and uncertain, but certainly the recent 
past has given a brilliant degree of evidence that it will be successful. 

If you should wish, we will be glad to supply you with copies of 
these charts. 

I would like to make several remarks about the situation this year. 

This marks the sixth year in which Dr. White and myself have been 
appearing before you, in which time both of us have been on the Heart 
Council. 

We were in from the kill, as it were, and have watched it as it has 
grown, and have participated in it. It has been one of the most stimu- 
lating and amazing things that I have ever been connected with. 

Senator Ture. Dr. Jones, in the 6 years, what would you say was 
the outstanding accomplishment and achievement of your research 
activities? 

Dr. Jonns. Well, I would think that as far as actual research is 
concerned, the greatest achievement has been the slow accumulation 
of basic fundamental knowledge which is raising our levels of infor- 
mation about human health and disease in every category that you 
can think of, and there are enormous numbers of these knowledges 
which are just now emerging which will need development and evalu- 
ation and practical application. I wouldn’t single out any one. 

Senator Tuyr. How many more years will it take before you say 
“This is our result, or accomplished results, and we have discovered 
or learned this”? 

Dr. Jones. You can already pick them out, sir. This book is full 
of them. 

Senator Ture. Could you name 1, 2, 3, 4, 5? 

Dr. Jones. Well, I could, but I would prefer not, because I think 
it would be stressing a personal viewpoint, perhaps. 

Senator Tre. We would not hesitate in having you do that. We 
are so accustomed to it in the Senate. We do it every minute of 
the day. 

Dr. Jonrs. From my point of view, my particular interest, I would 
say that this period of time has clearly demonstrated in this period 
of time that penicillin and sulfa drugs, if used daily or continuously, 
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will prevent repetitive attacks of rheumatic fever, and hence, pro- 
cressive rheumatic heart disease. 


UNFAVORABLE REACTION OF SULFA DRUGS 


Senator Ture. Some of those drugs could have a very disastrous 
fect? Some of those new drugs will react unfavorably to some, 
will they not? 

Dr. Jones. Very few, on the dosage that is required for continuous 


protection, 


Senator Tuyr. I mean there are some bodies that will not take 
ome of these new conan? 

Dr. Jonrs. Yes, sir; but penicillin, in the dosage, and sulfa drugs, 
n the dosage that is etal to protect a person from these strepto- 

‘cus infections, is very small, and the reactions are very limited. 


SPECIFIC HEART RESEARCH 


Senator Ture. Doctor, you have covered the whole field of medical 
‘search, but in the field of specific heart research, what could we say 
was the accomplishment in that ? 

Dr. Jones. I would think that the most important is the rather 
prevalent use of hypotensive substances, which have coe 
changed the attitude of physicians from one of hopelessness, when 
they see a patient with high blood pressure, to one of hope, and in 
which they expect the individual to improve on medication. This 

ill be covered by Dr. Andrus in more detail. That change is very 
triking. 

Senator Tuyr. Then we will wait for Dr. Andrus’ statement on that. 


SYPHILIS 


Dr. Jones. Of course, in the field of syphilis, the problem has been 
wiped out, and we have the knowledge to wipe it out. 

Senator Ture. That was one of the scourges of mankind. 

Dr. Jones. It has been ever since this country was started, and there 
has been a great change in the last 10 years. 

Senator Ture. You do not mean the United States—you mean the 
world. 

Dr. Jones. Well, sir, there is very great argument about where it 
came from. The Europeans think it was brought back from America. 

Senator Hix. Who was it that said that if it were brought back 
from America Europe would have been better off if America had 
never been discovered ¢ 


HARDENING OF THE ARTERIES 


Dr. Jones. This is one of the amazing advances of all time in the 
health of people. It seems to me that the methods for exploring 
hardening of the arteries are little short of miraculous. We cannot 
yet put it into practice, but we have been able in the past few years, 
largely, I should say, from funds from this institute, to produce a 
change in blood vessels in 3 or 4 species of animals, which are indis- 
tinguishable, so far as we know, from the form of changes in human 
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arteriosclerosis or hardening. We have, more than that, recently been 
able to reverse these changes, and have them disappez ir in the animals, 
once they have been experimentally produced. This has even been 
done to some extent, although it is not satisfactory at the present time, 
in humans, but it is not yet ready for broad application. I would 
think it would not be remiss to feel that within the next few years, 
the present opportunities for exploring the health hazard of people 
of all times, namely, hardening of the arteries, that we now have some 
rational means of studying it, and hope for the future. 
I have 3 or 4 other points that I would like to make: One, that we 

are here to support heart funds, and there are funds needed in all the 
categories which have been established, but I would like to make a 
strong plea for an addition to the fund for the general program of 
the National Institutes of Health. 


OVERALL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


This is the overall research program, which has tried to equalize the 
competitive opportunity for research support rae tive of the popu- 
larity or the funds available for a given area. If it had not been for 
the general branch program, I am quite certain that the heart program 
would have suffered, and so would all of the others. Nobody ever 
seems to speak for this group. It is doing a magnificent job, and if 
we do not support this we may cut off some important heart findings, 
which come trons scientists not directly slanted at heart research. 

The next thing that I would like to speak to is the increases we 
need in the research grants program. 

At present, it has been listed by the Bureau of the Budget as 
$6.4 million, which is a reduction of over $400,000 from the current 
fiseal year. If that is allowed to stand, we will certainly have a ter- 
riffic poetiion in having anything initiated of any value during the 
coming yea I think that it has been quite a characteristic develop- 
ment that over the past 6 years, the careful screening and study of 
research projects from all over the country has built up a mass of 
knowledge and data about research in the United States and which at 
the present time it is making it possible for us to develop program ap- 
proaches, with multiple scientific people in a group, for all of the 5 or 6 
areas that we are responsible for. 

Arterio, hypertension, rheumatic fever, surgery of the heart, and 
the national blood program. 

T would like to mention what has happened in the blood program, 
for instance: 


SEPARATION OF BLOOD INTO COMPONENT ELEMENTS 


The late, distinguished scientist, Edwin Cohn, died last fall, having 
made many contributions in the field of blood, such as globulin, which 
is used for several things. Before his death—and largely supported 
by funds from this Institute and the Rockefeller Foundation—he had 
conceived a machine which would separate human blood and other 
tissues into its component solid elements, and a variety of chemical 
substances; it being Dr. Cohn’s belief that human blood and other 
tissues were precious, that to use whole blood for anything except the 
loss of whole blood, was wasteful, and that we should learn to separate 
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blood into its specific purposes, and use it for the purposes for which 
nature uses it In our bodies. This machine has been the subject of 
great controversy. It has now been made by one of the leading re 
search industrial laboratories, Arthur D. Little, Inc., Boston. 1t has 
been received back in the laboratory and has had a number of con 
tinuous runs that have been magnificent. It has been checked for 
sterility and it now appears that we will have a tool which will be 
ready to go in the next several months, to experimental workers 
throughout the country, which will allow them to have a method of 
separating blood into component parts, so that there will be sub 
stances in a state for study and evaluation which have never been 
available before. We already have about a dozen chemicals that are 
new; their biological usage is meee | and this program, with an 
excellent group of 7 young men scientists, really needs a lot of money to 
allow to emerge those results of a brillis ant scientific genius which have 
enough stuff to probably change the whole use of blood and its com- 
ponent parts for a good many years to come. 

This is in the nature of developmental work, and this costs many 
times what basic work costs, but, if we don’t use some of the funds 
from this for this developmental program, I don’t know where else it 
will come from, because only the emergency of a war has produced 
funds to allow such things to emerge in the past. 

I would like to mention penicillin there again. That was the story 
in penicillin: $15,000 to $20,000 for the basic costs, paid for by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and I should say not far from a couple of 
hundred million dollars for the developmental work. 

It seems to me that this program is slanted at doing the whole job, 
and, if we are not going to be chickenhearted, we have to face this and 
carry it through. 

I would like to close by saying that as magnificently as this program 
has been administered, and, as magnificent as this program is, I think 
we have each year to pay tribute to the Public Health Service, who 
have done a perfectly magnificent job. There are still some defects. 
‘The program has the unequivocal backing, I believe, of the mass of 
unive rsity scientists in the United States, but we have not been able, 

with the funds available, or with the annual challenge to get funds, to 
rently give these people the stability and continuity which research 

needs in order to thrive. This is very important and it is one reason 
why I think we need great funds this year. 

The other is that, in addition to the research results, which are now 
emerging, and I think will grow like a snowball as the years go on, 
we are changing in certain areas of the country, where there has been 
no research, from barren areas, as far as intellectual activity is con- 
cerned, into centers of great fervor, of intellectual ferment. You 
could name a helf dozen in which the whole character of intellectual 
medical activity of an area or region has been altered by this program. 
This is bound to reflect itself favorably in the type of medicine which 
is delivered to the citizens throughout the Nation. 

I think that not only the research results are important, but this in- 
tellectual activity and medical practice improvement is a tremendously 
important side product of the program of the past few years. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Dr. Jones. 
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AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF DR. E. COLES ANDRUS, PRESIDENT 
INCREASE IN CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASE DEATHS 


Senator Tryr. Next is Dr. Andrus. 

Dr. Anprus. I am Dr. E. Coles Andrus. I am currently president 
of the American Heart Association. I am physician in charge of the 
adult heart clinie at the Johns Hopkins Hospital and a member of the 
Advisory Heart Council. 

I would like, if I may, sir, to underscore 1 or 2 points which the 
previous speakers have mentioned. 

Beginning, sir, with your own concern expressed at the outset 
apropos the tragic death of the man you mentioned, there is an un- 
happy trend in ‘deaths from diseases of the blood vessels, heart, and 
kidneys, at the most productive time of the life in the male. 

I have here a document with which you may be familiar, Statistical 
Studies of Heart Diseases, published in the Public Health Reports, in 
March 1951, which indicates that in the age period from 45 to 64, 
just from cardiovascular cliseases among white males, it has increased 
by 24 percent. 

Senator Toye. What is the record after 64? 

Dr. Anprus. After 64 it has just about stayed the same since 1920. 

Senator Ture. In other words, there has been no definite increase 
since then ? 

Dr. ANprus. The curves are there, and you can see the trends from 
the picture of the curves. 

Senator Ture. Is there an explanation ? 

Dr. Anprus. I know of no explanation. The deaths are due prin- 
cipally to hypertension, and atherosclerosis. That is the challenge 
which is stimulating a greater and greater interest in that field. 

Dr. Wurrr. May I inter rupt and : say that the average age at which 
I see new cases of coronary-heart disease is 52. That is the average. 

Dr. Anprus. Yes. I think that is about it. This is not a matter of 
terminating a long and useful life in the later decades. This is tak- 
ing people off in their most productive time. 

Senator Tuye. It is hard for a layman to understand why at this 
age of 45 up to the early sixties, that seems to be such a danger point. 

Dr. Anprus. Believe me, Senator, it is hard for a physician to 
understand. 

Senator Roperrson. I have had that brought home to me. My 
younger brother who is a doctor is now in the “hospital with a severe 
attack of coronary. I think he is going to get up, I hope he is, but in 
the course of the last 6 weeks, he has had 2 attacks. hey have been 
able to treat him and he feels no pain now, and they tell him he will 
go out of the hospital in another week or 10 days, and that in an- 
other month or 6 weeks he may do light practice again. But it is 
hard to understand why at his age he should have that. My father 
died of heart trouble at 74, but he went out and did heavier work 
than I did when I played football, when he was 74. They had some 


alfalfa hay which was not coming in fast enough and he jumped in 
and pitched hay. 
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My mother lived to be 92. So it is hard to say what is going to 
happen. I do, however, know entirely too many who are being cut 
down, and I would be interested in this program. 

I was delayed in getting here, and I did not hear Dr. White or the 
other witness. I am particularly interested to know how much more 
they say we should add to this budget as a must, if we are to do some- 
thing worthwhile. 

Dr. Anprus. From that challenge there has emerged, with the prim- 
ing and assistance of research funds, from public and, to a lesser 
extent, private sources, one great advance. That is not an advance to 
be expressed in terms of a specific new discovery but, to anyone who is 
continually working in the field, as my colleagues and I are, one cannot 
help but be aware of an increasing momentum of interest and study 
in the field, and it must be true that these problems will yield before 
the impact of knowledge, new knowledge, and it is difficult to say where 
it will come from. 

I have one other point with regard to my own experience with the 
teaching grants, 


TEACHING GRANTS 


I happen to be in charge of the use of the teaching grants at Johns 
Hopkins. 

The curriculum in the medical school there was, I think, pretty ade- 
quate in the territory of teaching of cardiovascular diseases when this 
was given, but this did offer an opportunity to give special and con- 
centrated training fo a small group of interested students, and we have 
been taking 12 a year, 4 at a time, letting them spend a third of the 
year all day, every an studying the problems of heart disease. 

Well, in the first year, 1: 2 signed up. Now there are 38 that want to 
do it next yea 

That is means to us as teachers, but rather to the increasing 
and aggressive interest of the students in the field. 


RESEARCH IN HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE 


Dr. White has asked me if I would say a few words in regard to this 
subject of high blood pressure, and research in that field. 

There is still an area of vast ignorance about it. It is due to the fact 
that, just as when you screw down the nozzle of the hose, the pressure 
in the hose goes up, so the smaller blood vessels at the tips of arteries, 
which are contractile, somehow become contracted so that they do not 
normally release; and the pressure in every one goes up temporarily 
under exercise of anxiety, but is perpetually up in “these people. 


RICE DIET 


Senator Rosertson. Is dieting the principal treatement now for 
high blood pressure ? 

Dr. Anprus. I would not say it was the principal one, In my ex- 
perience, it serves a special purpose in the hands of some. 

Several years ago there was considerable interest, and it has been 
sustained, in a very radical restriction of diet, the so-called rice diet. 
That is such a terrific restriction that you have, in a sense, to get 
religion to follow it. I mean it is particularly successful in the hands 
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of Dr. Kemp, I think largely because he has developed a cult of people 
all suffering from high blood pressure who eat together and live 
together. 

Senator Roperrson. That is the treatment at Duke University, 
is it? 

Dr. Anprus. That is the one. 

Senator Rogerrson. I had a friend who was put on that diet, but 
he would not stay on it, and he died. 

Dr. Anprvs. In his hands, it has worked benefits in some cases. It 
is a terrific restriction. 

Senator Rosertson. Are most of those patients overweight, though ? 

Dr. Anprus. Many of them are when they start the diet. 

Senator Roserrson. That is what I mean: It occurs more fre- 
quently in the overweight? It occurs there more than in men like 
“von Cassius with the lean and hungry look”? 

Dr. Anprus. I can’t say it occurred more frequently in people who 
are overweight, but its consequences are likely to be more severe in 
people who are overweight. 

Senator Ture. Is there a difference in countries as to the percentage 
of people with high blood pressure ? 

Dr. Anprus. I cannot speak from personal knowledge as to that, 
sir. It is contended that people who live in warmer climates—for 
« long time it was believed that it was very uncommon among the 
Chinese. But what the average blood pressure among the Chinese 
is now—I would not care to say. 

Dr. Wutre. May I add a word? 

This study that we made in Naples showed us not only that in the 
average Neapolitan there was much less coronary disease, than in the 
average Bostonian, but that hypertension was also only half as 
common. 

In Pakistan and in South America, high blood pressure is fairly 
common among the well-to-do; and there is a saying in Mexico that 
when an Indian strikes oil he gets hypertension. It is everywhere, 
but it may depend on the type of life. However, much study is 
needed. 

Senator Ture. Dr. Andrus? 

Dr. Anprus. A number of years ago considerable benefit was demon- 
strated in certain patients—not always predictable, by cutting nerves 
which controlled the spasm of the blood vessels. Dr. Smithwick was 
one of the pioneers in that. That operation is still being performed, 
but I think somewhat less frequently than heretofore. 


USE OF DRUGS TO LOWER BLOOD PRESSURE 


There is a trend of special interest, and some results, I think are 
being obtained, by the use of drugs, to lower blood pressure, and there 
is, I think, an exciting possibility that more and more use of these 
may be developed. I shall mention only 1 or 2. 

There is a substance which is a synthetic substance, chemically 
similar to the Indian arrow poison, curare, which does not have the 
side effects, and which will lower blood pressure and can be used. 
It is too strong for ordinary use, in my opinion, but can be used in 
an emergency. 
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PARTIAL STROKE 


Senator Roserrson. Doctor, suppose a man has what you call : 
partial stroke, and is paralyzed in the left side of his face, his left 
arm and left leg, and that condition runs, let us say, for a year. Is 
there any hope that he will ever recover the use of those limbs after 
that time? 

Dr. Anprus. Unhappily, after that time I should doubt it, sir. 

Senator Roserrson. Doctor, let us take a patient, who, let us say, 
is 65 or 66 or 67 years old, is heavy set, and has a partial stroke; can 
he keep going in that partial condition ? 

Dr. Anprvs. It cannot be denied, I think, that an individual hay- 
ing had a stroke is somewhat more liable than the average, to suffer 
another, but there are plenty of individuals who have had strokes, 
and who have lived usefully for years. 

Senator Roperrson. You mean recover their activity. 

Dr. Anprus. Not complete activity, but they have recovered enough 
to work productively and usefully. 

Another substance was applied first in this country a few years ago, 
a substance which came from India. 


RAUWOLFIA 


Searching for drugs which might have influences to lower blood 
pressure, Dr. Wilkins and some others, in Boston, came across a de- 
scription of this substance called rauwolfia, which was used in India 
originally to quiet mental patients who were disturbed. 

They got some of the material and applied it, and it has had in some 
instances dramatic results in reducing and keeping blood pressure 
down. 

Attempts are being made widely by pharmaceutical firms to get at 
the pure principle, but I think there is nothing about the pure princi- 
ple, nothing which I am familiar with, which is better than the crude 
product. There are products in supply—and there are evidently 
several species of the plant, some of which have a beneficial effect and 
some of which lack it. I think that one has to be very, very care- 
ful of the selection of the source of the material. 

Along those lines, I think there is a very genuine hope that, instead 
of facting a hopeless problem, where the best that the physician could 
do was to help the patient live with his illness, there is an opportunity, 
in some cases, and not, I confess, in all, to bring down the blood 
pressure and generally relieve the distress. 


DIAGNOSING INCIPIENT CORONARY THROMBOSIS 


Senator Roperrson. Has there been any testimony, Mr. Chairman, 
in diagnosing incipient coronary thrombosis? 

Dr. Wurre. That is one of the problems that is going to be very, 
very difficult to solve, I think. It is possible that, from techniques 
that we have not quite gotten to as yet that, we may some day be able 
to do that. 

I heard from Professor Malmros of Sweden, who was with us in the 
research in Naples in March, that he has something up his sleeve 
that may be surprising in that respect. 
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You see, this atherosclerotic change in the wall of the vessel may 
not be apparent in any way that we have a possibility of studying 
now, until the clot forms, and then widdenty thrombosis appears 
through clotting on the roughened surface of the vessel, or through 
«a hemorrhage in the vessel; but of more importance than that is the 
study that we are now carrying on, to try to delay, in fact, to prevent, 
if we can, but at least to delay the occurrence of this crippling disease 
by 10 or 20 years in the early candidates. We know who the candidate 
it. We have got that far. We know who, in the majority of cases, 
is likely to have coronary thrombosis at 35, 40, or 45. We are quite 
sure of that. We have a lot of candidates now that we are watching, 
so that we can perhaps later, when we learn more about effective diet, 
and, perhaps, use of hormones and through heredity, be able to protect 
those individuals. At the present time, when I see young men who are 
sons of fathers or mothers who have coronary heart disease early, 
and they are often of this broad mesomorphiec build which I was men- 
tioning, I think that it is possible that we may have soon some advice 
for them which will include two points (1) that they should avoid 
adding weight after the age of 25, because some of that weight is fat 
which may be deposited in the arteries, and (2) that, perhaps, being 
muscular, they should maintain vigorous physical exercise through- 
out life. 

Senator Roserrson. I quote you often on that exercise. I think that 
is sound. 

Senator Tuy. Dr. Andrus. 

Dr. Anprvs. I have nothing more to say, sir, except to close with 
the hope that this momentum which I mentioned can be maintained, 
and that a favorable climate of opportunity in this field will be main- 
tained also, as it has in the past few years. It has borne fruit which 
is not tangible yet in terms of cure of disease, but its results are 
most promising. 

Senator Trrz. Thank you. 

Do you have anyone else, Dr. White, that you wish to have speak 
on this? 

Dr. Wurrr. Yes, Mr. Cabot. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Cabot. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 


STATEMENT OF BLAKE CABOT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Mr. Cazor. I am Blake Cabot of New York City, and I would like 


to make it clear that I am a layman, or a term I prefer somewhat, a 
nonphysician. My profession is writing. 

I have been writing for a good many years on medical subjects, and 
most recently on medical research. 

My particular interest now is to try to explain to others who are, 
like myself, not physicians or scientists, what research is all about, to 
explain in their terms why we need programs, such as the one we are 
discussing here. 

Well, in the last 2 years, I had the opportunity of visiting medical 
research laboratories, in some 15 different cities, and I interviewed 
about 200 scientists, working in this field of heart and blood-vessel 
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research and in this way I gained a certain amount of firsthand infor- 
mation about current deve ‘lopments in this field. 

I ti alked with these people not only about their work, but about how 
research can be supported most effectively. 

I would like to present some of my impressions, that may be per- 
inent to this hearing. 

| confess that I gained an enormous admiration and respect for the 

ientists, men and women, I met and with whom I talked. I was 
irticularly struck with the atmosphere of enthusiasm and hope with 
which they are working. I think it is true to say that there has never 
been a time in the history of medicine when hopes were so high. These 
hopes are based on substantial gains. some of which have been men- 
ioned, gains which have been made i in virtually every field of cardio- 
vascular disease. Some that have not been mentioned include tre- 
endous gains in surgery on the heart, which has saved thousands 
ind thousands of lives, and which could only be possible because of a 
onsiderable amount of research. 

| think this atmosphere of enthusiasm and hope is based on the 

viction on the part of scientists today that, with the knowledge 

accumulated, and with the technical means at hand, if these are 
properly exploited, tremendous discoveries can be made in the next 


decade. 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


of the things that is involved here, ond one in which I am 
particularly interested is the question of manpower, scientific man 
ower, or perhaps we should call it scientific brainpower—and I think 
that one of the things that we are discussing and one of the things 
that the new Budget proposes, is a better way of keeping scientists on 
the job and, equally, it is important that we recruit. new scientists, 
and furthermore of keeping them well supplied with the technical 
ssistance and other things that they require. 

Now, I as a layman, and nonscientist, was particularly struck by 
the advances that are being made in the field of biochemistry ; that is, 
n the study of the body’s chemistry. 

All of us, physicians and nonphysicians, are aware of the impact 
that new drugs have made on the practice of medicine and on the 
conquest of many infectious diseases. Those of us who are not sei- 
entists are less aware, I think, of the tremendous advances made in 
the understanding of the « hemistry of the body, understanding and 
knowledge of substances like hormones, and their effect on the elab- 
orate chemical processes that go on in the body; and one of the most 
important influences here is the use of radioactive materials, tracers, 
made possible through the atomic energy program. 

With the tracers, chemical processes can now be explored, that 
simply could not be understood before, and it is largely due to them 
that in many spheres, so much progress has been made. 


NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD DISEASES 


rhis has resulted—and this is very important and, in a way, hard 
to explain—in a new attitude toward diseases which dominates the 
field, I think, of medical science. Diseases once though hopeless and 
an inevitable part of the wear and tear of life are viewed as, in some 
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cases, representing something wrong with the chemistry of the body 
and, therefore, capable of being influenced and cured. 

This is in itself a striking change. 

It was not very long ago that ‘research on this arterioclerosis, the 
hardening of the arteries, was in the doldrums, even a decade ago. 
There has been an enormous amount of enthusiasm shown and work 
done in this field. 

I believe you, sir, raised the question of how long all of this might 
take, and, obviously, I cannot answer you either. 

But, if I may, I would like to say that it is very hard for a non- 
scientists to understand what is a gain and what is not a gain. That 
is because we, who are not doctors, look for decisive results. Natu- 
rally, we want cures and better treatment. 

But, in this field of hardening of the arteries, which, after all, is 
responsible for considerably more than half of all the deaths, I 
think that one of the great gains that has been made is in the attitude 
toward it. That is, certain agents have been found that will alter its 
course, but these aren’t satisfactory; they are dangerous, and nobody 
supposed that those found yet will be the answer. But the scientist, 
when he finds an agent that will influence the course of a disease that 
was once thought hopeless, begins to hope and knows that he sooner 
or later will find an agent that will do the job. This, among other 
things, indicates the need for developmental research, for taking a 
drug apart and putting it together and testing it. 

This is an extremely expensive proposition and sometimes requires 
millions of dollars. I think $3 million or $4 million went into the 
development of cortisone alone. 

Senator Ronertson. From your contact with these research men and 
the research centers that you have visited, do you think that we are 
getting our money’s worth for the Federal money ? 

Mr. Canor. Well, I have been trying to describe, Senator, the fact 
that I feel thet progress has been m: ade. 

Senator R: “errson. Do you think that the appropriations that we 
have been making have been justified ? 

Mr. Canor. I think there is still need for greatly increased funds. 

Senator Rorertson. How do you account for the fact that the 
Bureau of the Budget on this program recommends that we appro- 
priate nearly $600,000 less than we did last year? The committee 
asks that we increase the appropriation by over $15 million. Now, as 
« layman, how do you figure that out ? 

Mr. Capor. Well, I cannot answer that. I can try to say why I 
think that more money is needed than is now available because, as I 
say, one of the problems is to get more manpower on the job. This is 
an expensive proposition. It is my feeling that with all the work 
that has been done there is still need to keep more people on this work. 

Senator Roperrson. I assume that your writings produce enough 
to make you a lively income-tax payer. Do you favor increasing this 
appropriation or sticking with the budget or what ? 

Mr. Casor. As a matter of pure self-interest, now that I am 
approaching this 52-year mark, I do, yes. 

Senator Roserrson. You favor increasing it? 

Mr. Capor. Increasing it. 
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Senator Ture. You mean that your age factor is such that you 
would like to know that scientists are giving some thought to what is 
taking these young men with the heart diseases ? 

Mr. Caxor. Yes, sir. 


EFFORTS OF MRS. ALBERT D. LASKER 


Senator Tarr. While I was sitting here I happened to look at the 
name of Mrs. Albert D. Lasker, of the Chrysler Building, New York, 
on the left-hand corner of this envelope that this very excellent report 
was in. 

Now, that leads me to ask the question: Did Mrs. Lasker finance 
this report ¢ 

Dr. Jones. Mrs. Lasker published the report. 

Senator Ture. This is a very fine report and very valuable to us on 
the committee, and so it will be valuable to anyone in the scientific 
research or in the educational field. She is to be commended for 
having taken, from her own resources, the funds necessary to develop 
such a fine report. 

Senator Ropertson. I think it is only fair that our record show 
that Mrs. Lasker, several years ago, contributed $500,000 to cancer 
research. 

Senator Tuye. Yes. 

Senator Ropertson. Her husband having died of cancer. I promeens 
that she has made available greater sums than that in the past yea 
or years. 

Dr. Jones. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that not only has 
Mrs. Lasker used her wealth in this, but that she uses nearly every 
ounce of her human energy toward the end that suffering may be 
dec res ased. 

Senator Ture. That has been my observation in the very brief 
years of my acquaintance with her, and I could not help but make 
mention of it as I noticed the return address up here on the corner of 
the envelope. That led me to make the inquiry, and I think it is most 
commendable, if a private citizen will take the interest in govern- 
mental research and research activities, to put this much into it with, 
you might say, private funds. 

Senator Hm. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I think both Mrs. 
Lasker and Mrs. Mahoney might have this said of them. I am sorry 
Mrs. Mahoney is not here this; afternoon. She has been with us most 
of the time. Both of them deserve the deep appreciation of most all 
of us. 

Senator Ture. Mrs. Mahoney was here through all of the hearings. 
I notice that Mrs. Lasker’s sister, Mrs. Fordyce, has been in the room 
here for the last few days. Mrs. Mahoney was here, but she did state 
that she would have to leave, as of tod: ay, because of her son’s wedding. 

Last year I met Mrs. Lasker and Mrs. M: uhoney in the hearings, 
and I have learned to know of their great interest and the amount of 
work that they are doing as citizens, for the c ountry, and for everyone 
in this field of research. 

Dr. Jones. Mr. Chairms an, I think there is another very significant 
feature of Mrs. Lasker’s interest that I think might well be mentioned. 

I think it is well known to nearly everyone that Mrs. La sker, as well 
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as Mr. Lasker, had a great interest in many health problems, and 
particularly early in cancer and that, despite the fact that knowledge 
had not reached the point whereby his life could be saved—and it 1s 
obvious that his passing was a great sorrow—that she has even re- 
newed her efforts, rather than being disheartened. I think that that 
is a great tribute to her. 

Senator Cuavez. She is never too tired to be at it day and night, 
all over the country, in Europe, everywhere. She is not only on the 
cancer end of it, but on the heart work, and on work in mental illness. 

I never heard of anyone so devoted to the cause of helping out 
the American people and the people of the world in having better 
health. 

Senator Tuye. I think we interrupted you, Mr. Cabot. 

Senator Hit. May I ask one question? 


FIELD OF BIOCHEMISTRY 


T was much interested in what you said about the chemistry of the 
body and the field of biochemistry. 

I wonder if the feeling is not that perhaps this field offers us our 
most hopeful frontier, so far as a solution of these problems? 

Mr. Canor. I believe that that is the opinion of many scientists. 

Senator Hm. Is that your opinion ‘ 

Dr. Jones. I think we have just been barely skimming the surface, 
and the differentiation that the biological products and the biological 
system perform a function and then disappear is one of the most 
exciting romances that is happening today and being elucidated. 

Dr. Wurre. May I add one item there? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Dr. Wurre. In the research in Naples I referred to before we were 
a team, partly clinical and partly biochemical. Dr. Ancel Keys, of 
Minnesota, with a team of biochemists, carried out studies while we 
were doing the clinical studies. That combination was very good. 

Senator Hiri. You were working together ? 

Dr. Wurre. Working together. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Cabot. 

Mr. Carnor. If I may make a couple of more points ? 

Senator Trrye. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Caror. I just wanted to bring out again that in this area of 
biochemistry research today has become so much more complicated 
than it used to be. There was a time when biological research was 
done by a lone worker with relatively simple equipment, and I was 
struck in my travels to see how often research is done by teams, by 
groups of men pooling many different kinds of specialized knowledge, 
and focusing many kinds of specialized knowledge on a single prob- 
lem, because today very often no single scientist can hope to have all 
the knowledge he needs to deal with the specialties of the situation 
he is investigating. It is interesting that vou find in research teams 
now electronics engineers, to develop and man the very elaborate 
instruments of measurement, particularly where radioactive mate- 
rials are being used. There are many elaborate instruments that go 
with this teamwork, like the electronic microscope, and so on, which 
are elaborate and expensive, and these require technicians, and your 
team grows, and this is tremendously expensive. 
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Research has become to a certain extent mechanized and that raises 
special problems. 

Again, on manpower, I confess that, to a certain extent I feel 
partisan to the cause of the investigators, and I talked with many 
young men who would like to get into research, men with adequi ite 
training, difficulty in finding even the initial support they require. 

Very often, if they have had some experience in research, they are 
fearful whether support will continue, and, since they are now getting 
families, they go into the full-time practice of medicine, and their 

alents are lost. 

Similarly, I have talked to many men with mature ability, with 
great accomplishments behind them who find the greatest difficulty 
n gaining adequate support for their work, and they teach. They are 
in clinical work; they may be some private practice, and they become 
part-time scientists. It seems to me a shame that this should have to 
happen as much as it does, because we lose that important brainpower, 
and I think that this budget that we are discussing makes provisions 
that will go a certain way toward correcting that particular difficulty. 

Finally, I was fascinated to know, and I did not know, that only 
10 years ago, really, only 30 years ago, coronary thrombosis with re 
sulting heart damage, what we call a heart attack, that this disease was 
not even recognized by physicians. It was most commonly diagnosed 
as acute indigestion. 

Of course, we now know it is the greatest killer of them all and had 
to be recognized on the basis of symptoms, before it could be studied. 

The underlying disease, which is an artery disease, has only been 
investigated on anything like an adequate scale during the past decade, 
and I think that it is true that many clues to its cause are being found. 

As to future progress, however rapidly it may come, I don’t think 
anyone knows that in detail. It demands more knowledge along lines 
that I think are now charted. Future progress can only come from 
research, more knowledge. 

We have here, I think, a major problem to develop and recruit 
scientific brainpower. That is a major problem. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Cabot. 

Senator Ture. I have been handed a summary table covering the 
items discussed during the past 2 days—relating to cancer, heart dis 
eases, mental health, arthritis, and the netabolic diseases and neuro- 
logical diseases and blindness—which I think should be inserted i 
the record for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 
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(The table referred to follows:) 


National Institutes of Health appropriations and budget—U. 8S. Public Health Service 


Activities 


tet | Total of 
minus CON-| Construction! citizens 
; nh «. | Struction 
Approved | Fiscal 1955 aaah only groups 
by Con- Bureau of mained © Recommen- recommen- 
gress for | the Budget items ¥| dation, citi- | dation— 
fiseal 1954 | allowances medical zens medical grants 
CICS ‘OUDS e ‘ . 
grouns for | S?OUPS, 1955 Plus ‘ ‘on- 
1955 | struction 
niatianst Concet Tebnute: $20, 104, 775 |$19, 730,000 |$22, 875,000 {@ 2, 4, 20) a 28, 875, 000 
‘ 5 180. Th 7 92 96 (36, 008, 941) |) 
National Heart Institute 15, 169,750 | 14, 570,000 3, 888, 000 { 6,000,000 | 29, 888, 000 
National Institute of Mental Health 12,059, 575 | 12,460,000 | 21, 550,000 { * - pg } 29, 550, 000 
Nationa! Institute of Arthritis and Met- f (23, 469, 454) |) 
abolic Diseases 6,985,150 | 7,270,000 | 12,818,000 | — 8,000,000 |f 20,818, 000 
National Institute of Neurological Dis- | J (32, 694, 569) - 
eases and Blindness... -- _- 4, 501, 750 4, 763, 000 9, 684,000 || 8, 000, 000 } 17, 684, 000 
Tots 58. 821.000 | 58, 793,000 | 90. 815 f(141, 451, 876) Yoon - 
Total _. . 58, 821, 01 58, 793, 000 90, 815, 000 1 36,000, 000 [126, 815, 000 


Note.—Figures in parentheses indicate amounts requested from leading medical institutions throughout 
the country for construction grants for research purposes to the 5 institutes of health listed above. In addi- 
tion, the Dental Research Institute has received similar requests totaling $12,844,338. Thus, a total of 
$154,296,214 has been requested for research facilities construction grants from the institutes of health of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 


EXTENSION OF GENERAL HEALTH GRANTS OPPOSED 


Dr. Jones. Could T make just one comment ? 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that there has been a bill introduced 
into the House of Representatives, which has passed the House, which 
will place all of the grants to States which have been listed in our 
research program of institutes, under a general heading, except mental 
health. 

In the House the bill was H. R. 7397. I would respectfully request 
you gentlemen to consider whether or not the magnitude of this heart- 
disease problem throughout every State of the Union, just as the 
mental-health problem is of great magnitude, does not warrant. it 
being exempt from this gener: ality, because I would feel very strongly 
that in a good many States in the U nion, that the heart- disease prob- 
lem from a public health point of view, if it is generalized, will not 
get the attention that it needs, and I would respectfully ask you to 
seriously consider that when it comes to the Senate, because I under- 
stand that it will be coming in the rel: itively near future. 

Senator Tre. I think, Senator Hill, that you are subcommittee 
chairman and holding hearings on that? 

Senator Hu. I am not a subcommittee chairman, there was a 
change. IT used to be a subcommittee chairman, but there was a change 
a vear ago and I am no longer chairman. 

Senator Ture. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hm. That bill is now before a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, and I would certainly sug- 
gest to you, gentlemen, that you convey your feelings and views on 
this matter to that subcommittee. 

The chairman now is Senator William Purtell, of Connecticut, and 
I would convey my views to the chairman of the committee and also 
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members of the subcommittee, and also to each member of the full 
ommittee, because neither the subcommittee nor the full committee 
have vet acted on that bill. 

| would bring my views to their attention. 

(CoMMITTEE NoTE.—Senator Thye, chairman of the subcommittee, 
later received a letter from Dr. Paul White with specific suggestions 
is to the need for additional funds to finance heart research. The 
letter 1s quoted below :) 

Boston, Mass., June 2, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tre, 
Senate Appropriations Committce, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C 


Dear Mr. CHarRMAN: Thinking that it might be helpful for you to have more 

specific details in explaining the needs for the additional $4,500,000 for cardio- 
ascular research asked for by the citizens’ committee for the National Heart 

Institute, I am listing below the more important research items. The Bureau of 
the Budget allocated $6,400,000 while the 1954 budget now in use has been 
$6,843,000, and the citizens’ committee is now asking for $11 million. The 
wonderfully effective program for the study and control of heart disease already 
earing rich fruit would be seriously jeopardized unless we take advantage and 
neet the challenge of the heart diseases that are still devastating the citizens 
of this country. 

I would add that we are making full use of the funds already given for 
research in all the categories of cardiovascular disease but they do not nearly 
cover the needs. Most of the detailed studies referred to below are being cur 
rently worked on, but some still need to be initiated or greatly expanded, 
particularly in the case of the 2 or 83 more important conditions. We have 
available the research workers and the places in which we know the work can 
be done. 

Most vital of all is the field of coronary heart disease which is produced by 

n abnormality of the coronary arteries which supply the heart muscle with 
its blood. This abnormal condition is called atheroscierosis and it is respon- 
sible for the vast majority of cases of angina pectoris and coronary thrombosis 
commonly called heart attacks. We need to supplement our current funds for 
studies of this condition by $1.500,000 to $2 million. This disease can be pro- 
duced, studied, and treated in animals (rabbits, dogs, and monkeys, for ex 
ample) but such animal studies are difficult, time-consuming, and expensive 
siochemical, physiological, anthropological, and clinical tests on man himself 
under varying conditions of life as to diet, exercise, climate, physical and nervous 
strains, occupation, and race are badly needed and have received very littl 
attention compared to what can and should be done. The important relation 
ship of this disease to sex and the hormones needs much more study as well as 
does heredity. These sources of vital information have hardly been tapped 
partly because of the fact that the problem only recently was considered too 
difficult, the disease itself and deaths therefrom being regarded as insoluble, 
because they were God’s will. The early diagnosis of this serious disease 
needs much sharpening and the prognosis amplified. Treatment continues to 
he unsatisfactory but new clues are appearing which demand further trial of 
possible measures of treatment. Most important of all, of course, is prevention 
which is dependent on the types of research mentioned at the beginning of this 
paragraph 

For hypertension, that is, high blood pressure, at least $1 million extra are 
needed for several reasons: First, to study more intensively possible causes of 
high blood pressure and there are a few clues appearing, and second, to test the 
effect of various methods of treatment in hypertensive patients. Fortunately, 
several measures have appeared, in particular new hypotensive drugs, to be added 
to the dietary and surgical treatment of the condition in severe cases. These 
new drugs of which there are many now are very promising. They include such 
preparations as hexamethonium, protoveratrine, rauwolfia serpentina, and apre- 
soline, but for purification of these preparations and the synthesis of new 
preparations and their careful testing on animals and man, the process is very 
arduous, time consuming, and expensive. There is much light, however, begin- 
ning to appear in this problem. 
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For the further development of cardiovascular surgery, new money is needed 
in addition to what is being used now very profitably. For this purpose, I am 
sure that $500,000 can be used at once very profitably. We have a large number 
of young, very able, and ingenious surgeons concentrating on the heart who, 
every month or two, introduce new technics. They need much help in the way 
of new research funds for experimental work on animals before applying their 
technics to man. 

One very much neglected field is that of the study of the cerebral circulation, 
that is, the blood vessels of the brain. A few studies are going on but they are 
quite inadequate and as is well known, cerebrovascular attacks caused by 
embolism, thrombosis, or hemorrhage are very common resulting in serious 
paralysis or death. At least $250,000 additional could be expended in this field. 

For further researches on the best ways of rehabilitation of cardiac patients 
almost a virgin field—much new money is needed and there again at least 
$250,000 should be utilized at once. 

One of the most important of all the special body tissues that has come 
under our wing, that is, under the National Heart Institute is that of the blood. 
As mentioned by Dr. Jones, the minimum requirement for full utilization of the 
wonderful advances made by one group, namely that of Dr. Cohn, of Boston and 
Cambridge, amounts to several hundred thousand dollars annually. There is 
inadequate support at the present time for further development of this vital 
research locally. Other blood studies through the country would increase to 
$1 million our new requirements for blood research. 

Perhaps most important of all is basic research, biochemical, physical, and 
physiological, which is at the root of advances in many fields. Because of the 
fact that much of this study does not have an immediate application, this field 
is unhappily not adequately supported. For the further development of such 
basic research, $500,000 extra would be needed yearly. 

Finally, still further money should be spent in the amplification of our re- 
searches in congenital heart disease, rheumatic heart disease, pulmonary heart 
disease, kidney arterial disease, neurocirculatory asthenia, and the range of the 
normal. These various conditions together should have an increase of $500,000 
to $1 million. 

Adding up these sums which are actually conservative figures, we have a total 
of $5,500,000 to $6,500,000, It is evident then that the $4,600,000 additional 
money asked for research projects is well within the minimum needs of expan- 
sion but, of course, if this sum cannot be given lesser amounts will still be 
invaluable. 

Thank you for your kind consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paut D. WHITte. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, and we will meet again on Monday, at 
10 a. m. in room F-37. 

(Whereupon, at 3:30 p. m., Friday, May 21, 1954, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, May 24, 1954, in room 
F-37, the Capitol. ) 
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LABOR-HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


MONDAY, MAY 24, 1954 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D: G; 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-37, the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 


Present: Senator Thye. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
Pusitic HEeALtta SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. If we may please come to order, we will proceed 
with this morning’s hearing. 

Senator Stennis, we are delighted that you are here with us. The 
first order of business will be you, sir, so you may proceed in any 
manner you may desire. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am 
going to be very brief. I do have a fairly brief statement here that | 
want to file for the record, if ] may hit some of the high spots of it. 

Senator Tuy. That may be filed for the record and you may high- 
light it as you desire. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 

ippear before vou in the interest of the health of our people. No program carried 

by the Federal Government has been of greater and of more general benefit 
nan Our public health programs 

[ favor the entire program but wish to emphasize some of the phases. First, 
the tuberculosis control fund. During the current fiscal year there has been or 
will be made available for payments to States approximately $6 million for this 
program. In the budget now before you this amount has been reduced to 
$3,500,000, which is slightly more than a 40 percent reduction. Since these 
funds were reduced this fiscal vear under 1953 by approximately 30 percent, this 
means that in the short period of 2 years this program will have sustained a 66 
percent reduction. This will be a grave error. 

Under our public health program tuberculosis has drastically declined. Let 
me bring the problem home. In 1953, Mississippi received $119,000 for tuber- 
culcsis control work. In 1954 this was reduced to $89,500. Under the budget 

rv 1955 my State would get $36,500. To give you some idea as to the effect 
this will have on the program in Mississippi I have a statement by Dr. Felix J. 
Underwood, executive officer of the Mississippi State Board of Health. Dr. 
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Underwood has been with the Health Department in Mississippi for more than 
30 years and is internationally known for his work. He reports: 

“Tuberculosis deaths have declined markedly from about 1,000 per year in 
Mississippi in 1940 to about 400 in 1953 but the cases being found have remained 
static for the past 5 years due to increased mass case finding activities. This 
case finding and supervision has contributed greatly to reduction of deaths and 
was made possible because of Federal tuberculosis funds, maintenance of general 
health services, and support of the Tuberculosis Association. The total program 
has been severely crippled already by reduction of Federal tuberculosis funds and 
further projected Federal reductions for 1954-55 will practically wipe out the 
effectiveness of this program. If Federal tuberculosis funds are further reduced, 
there will be no mass case finding and there will be no chest. X-ray service for the 
150,000 peopie getting chest X-rays each vear. The number of cases being found 
will be reduced by more than one-third.” 

I call your special attention to the fact that Dr. Underwood says there will 
be no chest X-ray service. At one time there were four of these X-ray machines 
operating in Mississippi. They have been of invaluable assistance in detectins 
the disease in its early stages, thereby enhancing the chances of cure one thou- 
sandfold 





FUND CUTS DRASTIC 








There is ano‘her program which is of vital importance to my State that has 
been drasticall reduced, in fact, almost eliminated. I have reference to the 
venereal disease control program. In 1953, Mississippi received grants and other 
benefits under this program totaling $433,420. For the current fiscal year this 
was reduced to $198,755, and under the proposed budget for 1955 my State 
would receive only $30,000 for this important work. Let me read av‘ain from 
Dr. Underwood’s statement on the effects of this reduction: 

“Sv -hilis has been one of the most extensive diseases in this area but, throuch 
stimulus of Federal venereal disease funds jooled with State and local funds 
it has been markedly reduced. This decline, evident for several years under 
the impact of extensive case findine, modern treatment, and education, has 
stopped and in the last few months the number of new cases of infectious syj hilis 
has av‘ain gradually increased In 1946 there were 4,000 cases of infectious 
syphilis in Mississippi but by 1952 it had declined to about 150. Since that time 
the number of cases each month has tended to increase because we now have about 
half the control activity required to reduce it. We believe this reversal of trend 
is entirely due to reduction of irreplaceable Federal funds and consequent reduc 
tion of procram. Mississippi cannot possibly maintain control with its own 
resources. The sex habits of the population have not and probably will not 
improve. enough for such a chance to keep it under control. The annual cost 
of syphilis of the brain and spinal cord alone is greater than the total cost of con- 
trol. Past investments in venereal disease control stand a good chance of being 
lost unless protected by a continuing program.” 





SACRIFICS TOO GREAT 
The question before this committee and the Coneress is, Are we coing to 
sacrifice the progress that has been made in the control of these deadly diseases 
in order to reduce the budget by a few million dollars? To my mind this is 
false economy 

No doubt a number of people believe these diseases have been reduced to a 
point where we can relax our efforts. However, the latest annual report of the 
Federal Security Ageney reports: 

““Among the communicable diseases tuberculosis remains a major public health 
problem. On the basis of available data it has been estimated that there are 
900,000 new and old cases in the Nation known to require care and supervision 
and that some 700,000 additional persons have tuberculosis unknown to them- 
selves or to health departments.” 

This would indicate clearly that the job is considerably less than half done. 
Even though newer and more effective methods of treatment have been found, 
the control of these diseases must continue to rest largely on earlier discovery of 
active cases, treatment of the infected persons, and maintenance of healthful 
living standards to keep resistance as high as possible. As long as there are 
unrecognized cases among us, we must not relax our efforts. Even in areas where 
the diseases seem to be under control we will need to maintain constant 
surveillance against their possible reappearance. 
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rhe thought of having the State take over these programs has a strong appeal, 
specially as an abstract proposition, but we must weigh all of the facts in their 
actical aspects. 
FEDERAL FUNDS NECESSARY 


Al] of the States cannot take over all of these responsibilities at anvthing near 
evel of actual need. Frequently, the States least able to carry the load from 
economic standpoint are the States that have the gravest and most widespread 


as prot en 
My own State of Mississippi has had a progressive and outstanding public 
th program for over a quarter of a century under the direction of Dr. Felix J 
lerwood, who has gained national recognitio this field For almost 40 


we have had a State owned and operated sanatorium for the treatment of 
iberculosis under the management of Dr. Henry Boswell, who has also attained 
nal recognition in his field Nevertheless, in order to carry on an extensive 
blic health program, including the preventive field, that really reaches the 
asses of the people, we need the materiai help as well as the leadership assistance 
hat comes from these national programs, 
Asa young man, | worked for se’eral years in a drugstore in my hometown and 


s came in actual contact with the victims of communicable diseases, especially 


aul 


bereculosis and venereal disease I have actually seen the tre:nendous work 
» by the mobile X-rays and the supervised program for the control of venereal 
sease. The actual suffering these programs have relieved, the lives they have 


ed, the economic gains that hay e been made possible, are all invaluable. We 
t avoid the serious mistake of retarding or abandoning these programs now 


OTHER NEEDS CITED 


I could relate information concerning heart disease and cancer which would be 


milar to that given on tuberculosis and venereal disease, but in order not to take 
oo much of vour time I will conclude by appealing to vou to reinstate funds for 


ese important programs to at least the level they were last year. I would 
rongly recommend that some of them be increased | cannot express too 
trongly my feelings in regard to this matter. The health of o people must 
eive priority over almost all other programs and if found necessary I would 
nend that funds be taken from programs of less importance and allocated 

to this purpose. 
I sincerely thank you for your courtesy and your time. I am confident that 
our good judgment will prompt yout » provide suff ent funds for this important 


work, which, as a minimum, should be the sums provided for the fis ‘al vear 1054. 


This work must be expanded, not contracted. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. 

Gentlemen, I am interested in the entire public health program. 
You have the responsibility of setting a figure on that, and I know you 
are more familiar with the general picture over the Nation than I am, 
and I know you are personally interested. 

Senator Tuy. Senator Stennis, if | may say this, there is no one 
who could have a keener interest than you have in these many pro- 
crams. I know that many times you have spoken to me on the Senate 
floor about the various items here. Vocational education is one in 
which you are specifically interested. 

I am sorry to interrupt. You may proceed, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. 1 appreciate very much 
vour interest in these subjects. I have a prepared statement here 
but I particularly want to highlight and mention specially two phases 
of this health program in Mississipp!. 

Our State board of health has been under the direction of Dr. Felix 
J. Underwood for about 30 years. He has made a national reputation 
in this field of work, is one of the outstanding men of the Nation, and 
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he has devoted his entire career and life to it. I know we have tried 
to get him several times to run for governor, but he has always pushed 
everything aside and devoted himself to this work. 

We also have a tuberculosis sanatorium there to which Dr. Henry 


Boswell has given his life, and he has a national reputation in that 
way. 


Senator Taye. Dr. Underwood testified here, you know, last year. 








BUDGET REDUCTIONS 
Senator Srennis. Yes, he has been here. 
These funds in the present budget figures are being reduced by 

about $6 million, and in this budget before you this amount has been 

reduced slightly more than a 40 percent reduction. Since these funds 
were reduced in this fiscal year by approximately 26 percent, it means 

that in a short period of 2 vears this program will have sustained a 

66-percent reduction. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this will be a 

grave error. 

I wanted to read you just a pi iragraph or two from a statement that 
Dr. Underwood has sent me because it is so pertinent and down to 
earth. J have this background. When I was a youngster, I worked 
in a drugstore up until | was 20 or 21 years of age, and there I saw 
people coming looking for attention that was not available to them 
there for tuberc ulosis, venereal diseases, and various things that have 
been taken hold of since then, partly through State and local support 
and partly through Federal support, and especially through Federal 
leadership. 

MASS CASE-FINDING ACTIVITIES 






Now, Dr. Underwood would not talk this way unless it was real 
fact, and he knew. He says: 


Tuberculosis deaths have declined markedly from about 1,000 per year in 
Mississip ypi in 1940 to about 400 in 1953 but the eases being found have remained 
static for the past 5 years due to increased mass case-finding activities— 


that is that mobile X-ray that goes around over the country. 


This case finding and supervision has contributed greatly to reduction of deaths 
and was made possible because of Federal tuberculosis funds, maintenance of 
general health services, and support of the Tuberculosis Association. The 
total program has been severely crippled already by reduction of Federal tuber- 
culosis funds and further projected Federal reductions for 1954—55 will practically 
wipe out the effectiveness of this program. If Federal tuberculosis funds are 
further reduced, there will be no mass case finding and there will be no chest 
X-ray service for the 150,090 people getting chest X-rays each year. The number 
of cases being found will be reduced by more than one-third. 


At one time we had four of these X-ray machines operating in 
Mississippi, and if it is cut down why, of course, they cannot continue, 
although the State has been keeping up with its part of the aney- 
priation. Now, this program is already in motion. The good i 
being done. It is reflected here in these figures. 


I want you to go just as far as you can, and I am sure you will, 
toward keeping this program going. 
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VENEREAL DISEASES 


[ want to mention the venereal disease. I will confine myself to 
what Dr. Underwood says about that: 


Syphilis has been one of the most extensive diseases in this area hrough 


ulus of Federal veneral disease funds pooled with State and local funds it has 


markedly reduced. This decline, evident for several years under the impact 
extensive case finding, modern treatment, and education, has stopped and in 
ast few months the number of new cases of infectious syphilis has again 


ally increase / 


Now, they have done a remarkable work. I have seen the work 
one. My office was in the county courthouse and I came in contact 
with the people day to day. I saw the colored people. That is where 

st of it is, of course. I saw them chafing under the restrictions 

iposed on them. I saw some of the people on whose land they lived 
omplaining about having to bring them in. We have enforced laws 

aking them come. We arrest them if they do not come. I saw that 
happen, and I was advised as to the program all the time. 

Then I saw the sentiment completely change, the attitude of the 
patient change, the attitude of the landowner or whoever else was 
connected with the people economically, and they were insisting on 

etting treatment, getting the supervision, getting the case findings, 
vetting the educational phase started, and it just transformed mirac- 
lously the productive capacity of those people, their general health. 
lf | may say, that is one of the things, you know, in the recent school 

ling. There is a lot of that problem that is misunderstood. It is 
not the colored man’s skin we object to. It is the conditions like this 
hat exist there to a large extent. 

Now, this program just must be carried on. They are getting it 
inder control, but, as he says here, when he has to reduce his forces 
and reduce his program these cases are going to go up again. And 
he has been a wonderful administrator. He says: 

In 1946 there were 4,000 cases of infectious syphilis in Mississippi but by 1952 
ad declined to about 150. 

Think of that. Of course, this program applies to other kinds of 
venereal disease. 

He says: 

Since that time the number of cases each month has tended to increase because 

ow have about half the control activity required to reduce it. 

[t is quite a policing job, you see. 

He says: 


We believe this reversal of trend is entirely due to reduction of irreplaceable 


Federal funds and consequent reduction of program. Mississippi cannot possibly 
aintain control with its own resources. The sex habits of the population have 
not and probably will not improve enough for such a change to keep it under 


ontrol. The annual cost of syphilis of the brain and spinal cord alone is greater 


han the total cost of control. Past investments in venereal disease contro! stand 
a good change of being lost unless protected by a continuing program. 

As I say, I have seen this from my young boyhood, working in a 
drugstore in a small town. I saw results of it as a member of the 
legislature going over to the State insane hospitals, where I knew 
quite a few of the patients, and then I have seen this transition that 
came there during World War IT and soon after. Here are the figures 
to back it up. 
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I will not take any more of your time with the rest of my statement, 
but I know of your interest in this matter. They are doing a wonderful 
work. The people in the Federal part of this are doing a wonderful 
work in my area of the country, and I know of it generally in some 
other States. 

Whatever Dr. Underwood says about a thing I know is worthy of 
listening to. 

Senator THye. Senator Stennis, we are very happy that you 
appeared here this morning. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much. I will appreciate your 
consideration of this problem. 

Senator Tyr. The full statement will be printed in the record. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE H. OLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION; AND JOHN S. MEARS, 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, NATIONAL ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SION, THE AMERICAN LEGION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Tuy. The next person will be Mr. Mears. Mr. Mears, 
will you come up here and sit down across from us. 

Mr. Ouson. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing with Mr. Mears this 
morning for the American Legion. 

Senator Taye. You may handle it whichever way you desire. 

Mr. Ouson. I have prepared a brief statement this morning. | 
would like to read it, if I may, and then I will introduce Mr. Mears. 

My name is Clarence H. Olson. I am assistant director of the 
national legislative commission of the American Legion, with offices at 
1608 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Before introducing Mr. John Mears who is our principal witness 
today, | would like to make a few comments with reference to the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. 


STAFF REDUCTIONS 


The present Veterans’ Employment Service staff approximates 152 
persons. In 1947 there were more than 700, which means a 
reduction over the years of approximately 80 percent. The trimming 
of this small unit has now reached the bone—the hard core of faithful, 
interested, and competent employees who have devoted many years 
to the principle that veterans be provided employment opportunities 
as set forth in Federal law. Their work has been most effective. 

During the years of constant effort in behalf of unemployed veterans, 
the Veterans’ Employment Service has developed many employment 
opportunities through personal contact, friendships, and other in- 
fluences. In cooperation with employing groups, labor groups, veter- 
ans organizations, and State agencies, the Veterans’ Employment 
Service has helped a great many veterans find the jobs they had to 
have. This has not only been of benefit to the younger World War 
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II and Korean veterans who had no previous employment experience, 
hut more especially to the aging World War I veterans whose services 
are less and less in demand by employer groups. 

Whenever funds are reduced for the Veterans’ Employment Service 
come of these trained and highly interested employees are chopped 
off the payroll. The worst of this is not that a member of Veterans’ 
Employment Service employees lose their jobs—but rather the dis- 
service to the veterans who are going to be without jobs because the 
interested experts in the Veterans’ Employment Service are no longer 
there to help them. 


DUPLICATION 


There is some talk of duplication, Mr. Chairman. We do not 
agree with that because the Veterans’ Employment Service has the 
primary job of assisting veterans in employment. This, of course, 
could result in competition—but not_in duplication. 

The functions of the Veterans’ Employment Service are many. 
One of these is to see to it that State employment agencies carry out 
the provisions of law pertaining to veterans. Such supervision may 
be the cause of complaint, but such supervision is in the interest of 
veterans’ employment and we approve of it. 

The job of the Veterans’ Employment Service is strictly in behalf 
of veterans. Its interest is not divided because of other responsi- 
bilities. We would flatly oppose any absorption of this agency. We 
ereatly oppose any absorption of that agency and we trust that this 
Appropriation subcommittee is not going to approve anything to 
that end. 

During the past months we have heard much about unemployment. 
This is not time to be penurious with the Veterans’ Employment 
Service if we believe in the principle that veterans are to be given a 
helping hand in securing jobs. Referring to the younger group, we 
also believe that the more effective the Veterans’ Employment Service 
is. the less the Government will spend in unemployment compensa- 
tion for the vounger group. We think it would more than offset the 
three hundred thousand-odd dollars we ask you to restore to the 


appropriations for this service. 
PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Now. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Mears has two printed statements and, 
in the interest of your time, I am sure he would be glad to submit 
them for the record as being read, and to highlight, if he may. 

Senator Ture. If he will do that, it will help us. The statement¢ 
may be made part of the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


SraTEMENT OF JoHN 8. MEARS ON THE VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion on behalf of myself and the American Legion for this opportunity to present 
our views with reference to the appropriations for the Veterans’ Employment 
Service. 

As you know, we have recommended to previous sessions of Congress the neces- 
sity for the continuation of this vital service. It goes without saying that the 
Veterans’ Employment Service must have sufficient funds to function properly so 
that the best service may be render d to the veterans returning from servic with 
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the Armed Forces of this country. We feel today, as we have in the past, that 
dollar for dollar there is no comparable Federal agency that can equal the results 
produced by the small foree of the Veterans’ Employment Serviee, Since 1947 
the Veterans’ Employment Serviee has experienced great reductions in its staff 
until the number of employees in this agency dropped to the level which existed 
prior to World War IT. 

You are, of course, aware that the Korean conflict and present world affairs 
have ereated a situation where larze numbers of veterans are being returned to 
civilian life each month and that the near annihilation of the Veterans’ Employ- 
ment Service during the same period must necessarily result in a denial of this 
service to a large number of the veterans presently being returned to civilian life. 

When Congress enacted the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, wherein 
the Veterans’ Employment Service was created, the Congress stated that its object 
was to provide an effective job-counseling and employment-placement service for 
veterans so that they would be provided with the maximum of job opportunities 
in the field of gainful employment. This objective or goal was reiterated in 
Public Law 550 which is known as the Korean Assistance Act. 

The American Legion firmly supports such an objective and we are quite sure 
that the present Congress is in aecord with this objective and, therefore, upon 
that premise, we are certain that we are all in accord when we come to the con- 
clusion that this service cannot be rendered when the number of veterans being 
returned to civilian life increases and at the same time the funds and staff mem- 
bers of the Veterans’ Employment Service decreases to the point where the ageney 
is practically nonexistent for all practical purposes. 

While it is the primarv function of the State emplovment service to provide 
counseling to the returning men and women, the Veterans’ Employment Service 
is charged with the supervision of veterans’ benefits by the State employment 
service and from years of experience the American Legion is firmly convinced 
that if it were not for this supervision veterans would not get proper counseling 
and job opportunities. 

There are some who sav that this results in a dunliecation of effort: however, 
the American Legion believes that such an arcument is unfounded and from our 

ars of observation we are quite sure that this service is weleomed bv the State 
directors of employment services who are operating efficiently and in manv, man 
cases has assisted the State employment services in getting recognition from em- 
plovers who otherwise were reluctant to use public emnloyvment services. The 
Korean conflict and the present world situation have demanded the services of 
many young men and women with the result that a large majority of the veterans 
returning to civilian life are young people with little or no previous job experience 

Certain informed sources sincerely believe that the unemployment situation 
is serious, especially within the veteran group, and that it may become worse 
These young veterans are especially in need of job counseling and the necessity 
for the continuation of this service is esvecially important today. There are 
approximately 20 million veterans in the United States todav and they make up 
approximately one-third of the total labor market. While the American Legion 
is quite sure that everv fairminded person acrees that returning servicemen should 
be given every opportunity to secure gainful employment, it is also important to 
the country as a whole that a great percentage of this veteran labor force does not 
nemployed. 

The American Legion believes that this is a verv serious matter and should be 
given grave consideration and that the Veterans’ Emrloyment Service should be 
granted the amount of $1,047,000 requested by the Veterans’ Emoloyment 
Service through the Department of Labor. The American Legion understands 
that the Bureau of the Budget has recommended that the apnropriation be reduced 
to a total of $700,000. The former figure would allow the Veterans’ Employment 
Service to carry on its overations with a staff of 152 people. The American 
Legion believes that the Service should be expanded above this figure; however, 
we are not requesting such a move at this time but we strongly urge, in the light 
of the service rendered and the grave res>onsibility, not only to the veteran but 
the country as a whole, in seeing that a high level of employment is maintained, 
that the Veterans’ Employment Service be granted the amount of $1,047,000 for 
the coming fiscal vear. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN 5S. MEARS ON THE APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING BUREAU 
Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I first of all want to express my 
appreciation, both personally and for the American Legion, for this opportunity 
express our views on the subject of the Apprenticeship Training Bureau of the 
Department of Labor. 
The American Legion firmly believes that the staff and funds of this Bureau 
should be kept at a level whereby the industries of this Nation will be assured 
hat there is a sufficient skilled labor force in the various trades and crafts. Other 
ions of the world recognize the value of skilled labor and have for many, many 
ars developed apprenticeship training programs ' , 
On February 3, 1953, the President of the United States, in his state of the 
Union message, forcefully stated that it was his intention to emphasize and increase 


programs for the training of skilled workers necessary for a strong economy. We 


re all cognizant of the fact that one of the essential requirements of a nation during 





times of emergency has been, and, of course, is at all times, a reservoir of skilled 
craftsmen to man the various industries which are vital to the national defense 
and the economic welfare of the Nation. 
There is within the Department of Labor the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 
vhich works hand in hand with industry and labor, seeing to it that there is 
established throughout the country adequate training for those who are to enter 
our labor market as skilled mechanics. The Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 
as in the past had its staff and funds reduced and has recently effected certain 
nomies through more efficient operations and, in view of this, we feel that if 
ts very important function is to be continued there should be no further reductions 
and the Congress of the United States should appropriate the amount of $3,215,000 
which has been requested by this Bureau 
In view of the current world situation, it is apparent that we are in a state of at 
least semiemergency and that our skilled labor foree should be adequately main- 
ained and that this program should be effectively continued. We urge, therefore, 
that the amount requested be appropriated for this service and strongly urge, in 
view of the fact that the program administered by this Bureau is of vital import- 
ance both to our defense and our economy, that no further curtailments be made 
at this time with reference to the staff or funds of this agency. 


EXTENT OF BUDGET REDUCTION 


Mr. Mears. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like first to 
just go over this statement and highlight 1 or 2 things and not dupli- 
cate very much. 

Senator Tuyer. All right, sir. 

Mr. Mears. The first thing is that in enacting the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 and the Korean Assistance Act, Congress 
stated that its objective was to provide effective job counseling and 
employment placement service for veterans. The one thing that we 
would like to point out in connection with this is that since the Korean 
conflict there have been many men called into service and naturally 
many men are being returned, and at the same time the Veterans’ 
Employment Service has been reduced to a staff which is comparable 
to what existed before World War II, and that this increase on the 
one hand and decrease on the other just conclusively results in render- 
ing a disservice to the veterans that should not be dropped any further 
by reducing the appropriation for the Veterans’ Employment Service; 
and that the figures themselves are misleading because the Veterans’ 
Employment Service, out of the reduced appropriations since approxi- 
mately 1947, has had to absorb other items such as travel, postage, 
and things that were not absorbed or paid for out of the former appro- 
priation. So that the reduction, while it appears to be only 50 percent, 
is actually more than that. 
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DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 








The second thing is on this duplication of effort. It has been the 
experience of the American Legion from observation that, while the 
Veterans’ Employment Service is charged with the supervision of the 
State employment agencies and, without this supervision, it is apparent 
that the veterans would not get the service and benefits that are due 
them under the law, that many, many State employment services wel- 
come the Veterans’ Employment Service in that the main thing is that 
through the Veterans’ Employment Service many employers who 
would not be prone to use the public services have come in and used 
the services. They have helped obtain many employers to use the 
public services. 

On the unemployment situation, many informed sources have told 
us that they feel the employment situation is bad, especially within 
the veteran group. We have first of all the disabled, the old World 
War I veterans, and, of course, the young people with no experience 
whatever, and they need this counseling service. 
































VETERANS FIRST TO LOSE JOBS 





Senator Taye. My concern has been that the junior members in 
any group of employees, whether it is industry or whether it is the 
more classified or business-type worker, are invariably the World 
War II and the Korean veterans, and they are the first to lose their 
jobs if there is a reduction in force, because they do not have the 
seniority. It has worked a hardship on them and for that reason I 
have endeavored in every manner to make certain that we do not have 
any recession of any kind and, secondly, to make certain that we have 
work programs coming that would take up the slack if there appeared 
to be a slack anywhere in the industrial or the employment field. So 
I concur with you, and I have been very much concerned about this 
question. 

Mr. Mears. Especially with the young veterans, Senator, the start 
they make is very important. 

Senator Ture. Indeed it is. 

Mr. Mears. It may affect the whole course of their lives. 

Now, the other point that is brought out here is that today there are 
approximately 20 million veterans in the United States which makes 
up a third of the labor force, and not only the service to the veteran 
but the service to the country as a whole means that for the great 
majority to find employment is an overall problem because it would be 
very disastrous to have most of them out of work. It would be very 
bad for everyone concerned. I think we all realize that. 











EFFECT 





OF APPROPRIATION 





REDUCTION 


Of course, then, the last thing that this points up is that reducing 
the appropriation request of some $1,040, to $700,000 would very 
seriously hinder the employment service because, if it were reduced to 

$700,000, there would have to be a reduction in force within the agency; 
many of the larger States where they have two offices, such as Cali- 
fornia, would have to close one up, So that each State would have only 
one office, and in these larger States there would be great areas that 
would have no service whatsoever. We strongly urge ‘that the request 
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of $1,047,000 not be reduced any further, so as to maintain the mini- 
um service that they now have. 
Senator Tuy. Does that cover both of your statements? 


APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING BUREAU 


Mr. Mears. No, sir. The other one is very short. It is on this 
\pprenticeship Training Bureau. 

This merely points up that the President has emphasized that it 
was his intention to emphasize this program for training skilled 
workers; that both for the national defense and a strong economy the 
American Legion feels that the Nation should be assured of a sufli- 
cient reservoir of skilled labor i man the various industries; and 
that this agency does work hand in hand with industry and labor to 
try and assure that there are adequate training programs in the 
various industries throughout the country. We felt its function 
should be continued and not reduced to the extent where it would 
be ineffective. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ouson. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Olson, we have been glad to have you here 
with us this morning. 


DIsABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 


STATEMENT OF OMER W. CLARK, NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF 
LEGISLATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Next we have Mr. Clark. 

You may proceed in whatever manner you desire, Mr. Clark. 

Mr. Crark. I have a statement, Senator. 

My name is Omer W. Clark and I am director of legislation for 
the Disabled American Veterans, a congressionally chartered veterans’ 

organization directly concerned with the welfare and rehabilitation 
of veterans who have served their country during a period of war and 
who have incurred a disability as the result of such service. 

First, I want to state that the Disabled American Veterans is 
appreciative of the opportunity to appear here this morning in support 
of an adequate appropriation of the Veterans’ E mployment Service, 
which is a component of the Department of Labor. The Veterans’ 
Employment Service operates under the statutory requirements of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952. It is obvious, therefore, that the work performed by this 
splendid service is not a recent innovation but has been in existence 
for more than 20 years. In enacting the so-called GI bill in 1944, and 
the so-called Korean GI bill in 1952, the Congress clearly recognized 
and defined its responsibilities in the field of employment to returning 
‘x-servicemen. Section 600 (a) of title LV of Publie Law 346, 78th 
Congress, as amended, states: 

In the enactment of the provisions of this title Congress declares as its intent 
ind purpose that there shall be an effective job counseling and employment 
placement service for veterans, * * *, 
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PROMPT JOB REPLACEMENT 


The Disabled American Veterans, as well as other major veteran 
organizations, recognize the principle that prompt and correct job 
placement is the end result in the rehabilitation program for disabled 
veterans. It is not enough to provide a disabled veteran with hos- 
pitalization, medical treatment, and compensation for his service- 
incurred disability. Unless the rehabilitation process is carried a step 
further and the veteran’s ability and skill matched to a proper job 
and the veteran gainfully employed the process is defeated. Adequate 
and gainful employment of disabled veterans, it should be pointed 
out, serves a dual purpose: (1) it proves to the disabled veteran that 
he is not a ward of the Government, but that he can perform a day’s 
work alongside his fellow citizen, and (2) it restores to the Federal 
and State tax rolls a taxpayer ready to share his portion of the cost 
of government. 

The Disabled American Veterans considers the employment of 
disabled veterans as one of its top programs. Our national con- 
vention each year mandates the national organization to request the 
Congress to appropriate sufficient funds to the end that all disabled 
veterans in need of job counseling and advice will have the benefit 
of the services provided by Veterans’ Employment Service in his 
State. Since 1947 the Veterans’ Employment Service has been faced 
with repeated cuts in its appropriation, resulting in fewer and fewer 
employees to carry on its work. If the recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget for the fiscal year 1955 for the Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Services are accepted by the Appropriations Committee 
and the Congress, it will result in fewer employees that the Service 
had prior to World War II, when the veteran population was less 
than one-fourth as large as it is today. We feel that such a reduction 
can only result in a lessening in both the quality and the quantity of 
job counseling and placement service for disabled veterans at the 
very time when economic conditions in the country make it necessary 
to expend more time and effort to find suitable jobs for disabled 
veterans. 

In view of the stated responsibility of the Congress in this field 
and in view of the increasing number of disabled veterans as a result 
of the Korean War who will be in need of proper guidance in securing 
employment during the fiscal year 1955, this committee should appro- 
priate sufficient funds to maintain the service at the same level as it 
operated during fiscal year 1954. We urge the committee therefore 
to report an appropriation for the VES consistent with the needs of 
disabled veterans and consistent with its stated responsibilities as 
set forth above. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing to add in amplification of that state- 
ment. We do feel very keenly the need for restoring the service or 
restoring the amount of money which it is proposed to reduce from the 
appropriation so as to permit a service equal to that of last year. 
That is our story, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Mr. Clark. 
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VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Senator Tuyr. This subcommittee has received certain correspond- 
ice With respect to appropriations for the Veterans’ Employment 
service and the Bureau of Employment Security which I think should 
inserted in the record at this point for the information of the com- 
iittee and of the Senate. 
The letters referred to follow:) 


UNITED States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
March 27, 1984 
Epwarp J. Tuyse, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear SENATOR: I have been advised by Mr. Arthur H. Tryon, executive 
rector of the Los Angeles Veterans’ Service Center, that a proposed reduction in 
budget for the Veterans’ Employment Service would seriously weaken the 
ogram in California. 
In our State, there are 104 offices of the California Department of Employment. 
present budget of $1,100,000 for Veterans’ Employment Service nationally 
vides for five Veterans’ Employment Service officers in California. Thus the 
workload is 21 offices per man 
The proposal to reduce the budget to $700,000 for fiscal 1955, and limiting the 
ervice to one Veterans’ Employment Service officer per State will mean that 
any of the employment offices in our State will receive very little, if any, service. 
[ am enclosing Mr. Tryon’s letter, and should appreciate it if you will include 
n the record of hearings on the Veterans’ Employment Service appropriation. 
should also like to have it appear in the record that I believe, in view of the im- 
rtance of assisting our veterans in finding employment and the moral obligation 
» do so, that budgetary provision should be made, if possible, to maintain the 


ogram on its present scale. Certainly this is important in our State, with its 
).075,000 war veterans and steadily increasing population 


With all best wishes, | am 
\ ery sincerely yours, 
THomas H. KucHeE.. 


Marcu 10, 1954. 
M. F. SMALL, 
Secretary, Senator Thomas H. Kuchel, 
Senate Builcing, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Por: Enclosed is a letter directed to the Senator setting forth some 
arguments why the Department of Labor Veterans Employment Service budget 
hould not be reduced. 
\s I explained to you on the phone yesterday, Mr. Perry Faulkner, Chief of the 
\ ES, apparently has no interest in whether or not the budget is cut. His attitude 
is a repetition of the same one he demonstrated over the past 3 or 4 vears and it 
was necessary for those of us who are sincerely interested in seeing the Service 
continued, that other proposed budget cuts were restored. 
In your reply to this letter please bear in mind that I want to circulate it 
amongst veterans organizations. 
I am finding that our good Senator has a great many friendsin this area, Please 
et me know if there is anything I can do. 
Sincerely, 
AninuR H. Tryon. 
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VETERANS Service CENTER, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 10, 1954. 
Senator THomas H. KucHet, 

Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator: A recent survey of the veteran population in California by the 
California Department of Veterans Affairs brought forth the startling information 
that there are 2,075,000 veterans now residing in the State of California. 

Many of them and their leaders join us in expressing our concern regarding the 
recommendations contained in the Director of the Budget Report as it relates to 
appropriations for the ensuing year for the operation of the Veterans Employment 
Service in the Department of Labor. 

This amazing attempt to slash one of the most important Government opera- 
tions serving veterans appears to be inconsistent with the intent of Congress and 
the desires of the citizenry of the country, particularly those in the organized 
veterans groups who have assisted in the tremendous task of rehabilitating 
America’s former fighting men and women. 

We object most strenuously to a reduction of $400,000 which will result in 
curtailment of operation while unemployment amongst veterans is rising. The 
seriousness of the veterans employment problem in California is demonstrated 
by the following authentic statistics: 












New applications for work filed by veterans in offices of the California State 
Employment Service 


1953—August ; afa5 - Tt, 742 
September -- - -- s ns ble . P <=. TQ G2a2 
October -* .. 13, 286 
November - a poets ; : ~ £1, 407 } 
December - - ..------- : ieee a Pee en oe ee 22, 692 ; 
1954—January _- os ae eet oe : ape tan re 26, 000 ¥ 






The staff of the Veterans Employment Service in California consists of 5 
professional and 2 clerical employees. Their work is exceedingly important and 
tremendously effective. In their functional supervision of services to veterans 
in 104 local offices of the State employment service, they are cherged with the 
responsibility of protecting the rights of veterans in priority of referral, job 
counseling and placement. They continuously evaluate services to veterans 
in these 104 local offices, and point out weaknesses and deficiencies in operations 
and make suggestions for correction or improvement. In addition they are 
continuously promoting job opportunities for veterans and have contributed 
enormously in solving employment problems for thousands of veterans. 

\ continuance of operations of the Veterans Employment Service with po 
reduction in staff is considered vital to the success of the original program spon- 
sored by the veterans organizations, endorsed by the citizenry of a grateful Nation 
and enacted into law by thoughtful and conscientious Members of Congress. 

We urge you, therefore, to exert your influence upon members of the Appro- 
priations Comimittee, so that the $400,000 recommended for elimination in the 
Veterans Fmployment Service budget, be restored and that the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service be permitted to continue to perform a function for the veterans 
of the Nation which is so important during the present economy. 

We are confident that you will give this matter the same close ettention that 
you have always devoted to the problems of the Nation’s veterans. Please accept 
my warmest personal regards. 

Cordially and sincerely, 






















VETERANS SERVICE CENTER, 
Artuur H. Tryon, Executive Director. 


Tue American LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOTA, 
St. Paul, February 11, 1954. 





Hon. Epwarp J. Tuys, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Tuye: I have been advised by the director of our national eco- 
nomic commission that the budget request for the Veterans Employment Service 
for the coming fiseal year has been cut $400,000 below this year’s appropriation. 
This would provide only $700,000 for this service which amount I understand was 
arrived at on the basis of providing only one man and a secretary for each State. 
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My interest in veterans’ employment problems has extended over a long period 
of years. Prior to this year, I was department employment chairman for the 
American Legion for many years, I have served on the standing national employ- 
ment committee and several times on the national convention employment com- 
mittees. However, knowing the situation in Minnesota at first hand, I now speak 
only for my State. We now have approximately 400,000 veterans in Minnesota. 
During the year 1953 nearly 338,000 veterans sought employment assistance 
through the offices of the Minnesota State Employment Service. This was during 
a year when employment opportunities were relatively plentiful. Hmployment 
sistance is provided veterans through the facilities of 33 full-time employment 
fices. The main job of the Veterans Employment Service is to supervise and 
assist the State Employment Service in carrying out its legal responsibilities to 
veterans by providing an adequate job counseling and employment placement 
service for them. ‘To do this job here in Minnesota, we have a veterans employ- 
ment representative and secretary stationed in St. Paul and an assistant veterans 
employment representative stationed in Duluth. If the appropriation for the 
coming year follows the budget request, the assistant at Duluth will be dropped. 

As 1 stated above, I know the situation only in Minnesota, and from my per- 
onal knowledge one man alone cannot possibly fully carry out the responsibilities 
lelegated to him by title IV of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 as 
amended. I, therefore, respectfully request and urge you to do all within your 
power to bring about a sufficient appropriation for the Veterans Employment 
Service which will at least permit Minnesota to retain its present staff. 

Respectf lly yours, 








Nate V. KELLER, Department Commander 





VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE NITED STATEs, 
, 


l 
Aansas City, Me oy Via cl SI, 








Senator EpWaRD THYB, 
Senate Office Building, Washingto 5 D.C 
My Dear SENATOR Tuy: I am taking the liberty of writing vou in connection 
ith the appropriation for the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights of the 
United States Department of Labor and giving my appraisal of this Bureau and 


ne ork it is doing 

| consider the Kureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights to be one of the most 
portant and most efficiently operated agencies in the Federal Government. It 

als with a veteran benefit that is little publicized but in my opinion is one of 

e most—if not the most—vital benefit accruing to veterans. I have followed 

losely the program and work of the bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 

and believe 1 am in a position to fairly appraise the magnificent job the Bureau 
has been doing with one of the smealiest stafis and appropriations in the entire 
Federal Government. It has long been the policy and planning of the Bureau 
to work closely with employers in promoting positive plans and agreements 
whereby returning veterans may resume their former employment with a mini- 
mum of strife and court action. 

it is apparent to anyone who gives serious study to the question of reemploy- 
ment rights that where these veterans can be returned to their former jobs with a 
mipimum of confiict and court action, it results in savings of millions of dollars 
to the Government in the payment of unemployment benefits. I sincerely believe 
that if an enalysis were made of the work of the bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights the facts would reveal that any one of the several field areas of that 
service, by reason of getting veterans back on the job, saves as much or more than 
the total appropriation for the entire service. 

I think it is generally agreed that the present sensitive economic situation has 
greetly increased the percentage of veterans who return to their former employ- 
ment. Statistics indicate that in contrast to the 50 or 55 percent of veterans who 
exercised their reemployment rights following discharge in World War II the 
percentage of veterans now desiring reempioyment rights is approximately 75 
pere.pt and in some of the big industries the percentage runs es high as 95 percent. 
Consequently, we can appreciate the increased workload which falis upon this 
small but efficient Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

I know there are some who feel that the work being done by this Bureau could 
be handled by some other agency, such as the Veterans’ Employment Service. | 
do not share that belief because the problems affecting the Veterans’ Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights are separate and 
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distinct and should not, under any circumstances, be merged. The Veterans’ 
Employment Service has the responsibility of trying to find employment for 
veterans who have no reemployment rights and this is a task that calls for the 
most friendly and cordial relations with employers. On the other hand, the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights is, in a sense, an enforcement agency 
which must be ready and able to crack down on employers who refuse to follow 
the law or who seek to find loopholes to evade their responsibility under the law. 

I have no self-seeking interest in the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
and none of their employees are working because of my recommendation. My 
sole interest is in having this Bureau continue to do a magnificent job in getting 
our veterans back to work. It is my opinion that the Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights is understaffed and should have some more employees and a 
larger appropriation than was recommended by the Bureau of the Budget and 
approved by the House, I am hopeful the Senate will give careful consideration 
to this small but efficient agency which is doing a magnificent job and authorize 
sufficient funds for it to carry the increasing workload. 

I am attaching an item from my January Legislative Newsletter in which I 
saluted the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights and its able Director for 
doing an outstanding job in helping veterans achieve one of the most important 
benefits which the Congress has made available to them. his was written long 
before I had given any thought to presenting my views to a congressional appro- 
priations committee. 

Respectf lly yours, 
Omar B. Ketcuum, Director. 


SALUTE TO SERVICE 


One of most important—if not the most important—benefits conferred on vet- 
erans by Congress, and least publicized, is reemployment rights affecting World 
War II and Korean veterans * * * One of most important Federal Bureaus, 
costing peanuts and unsung, is Bureau of Reemployment Rights, United States 
Department of Labor * * * Headed by shrewd and capable Bob Salyers, Bureau 
of Reemployment Rights has 41 employees and costs Federal taxpayers insignifi- 
cant sum of $300,000 per year * * * Salyers, in keeping down staff and costs, has 
utilized cooperation and services of other Federal Agencies and veteran organiza- 
tions to do an outstanding job * * * Statistics reveal that approximately 50 
percent of World War II veterans exercised reemployment rights while tightening 
economic conditions indicate 75 percent or more Korean veterans will exercise 
reemployment rights * * * Serving as court of last resort in disputes over reem 
ployment rights, this small Bureau has done amazing job * * * Damage pay- 
ments awarded veterans, in disputes over reemployment rights, settled outside 
court, have exceeded entire cost of Bureau over the years * * * Economic re- 
adjustments and tightening of job opportunities indicate more and more Korean 
veterans, as discharged, will seek reemployment rights instead of hard-to-find 
new jobs * * * Workload threatens to overwhelm this small agency and little 
attention has been paid to its work because of its smallness and shrewdness in 
wangling help from other groups * * * Samplings of large employers indicate, on 
basis of present discharges, that 95 percent of Korean veterans with reemployment 
rights will be seeking return to former jobs * * * Every veteran who is returned 
to his old job is one less applying for unemployment compensation, educational 
aid, or other benefits, thus saving taxpayers millions upon millions of dollars * * * 
Consequently, costs of this vital benefit identified as reemployment rights are 
borne by employers, running into billions, rather than the Federal taxpayers who 
otherwise would have to shell out for Government benefits * * * Legislative 
Newsletter is proud to salute a small but vital cog in the tremendous machine of 
Federal Government. 





RESOLUTION 


Whereas the services of the Veterans Employment Service, established by 
Congress in 1933 and expanded by the GI bill of 1944 and the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Act of 1952, are more essential now than at any previous period. Such 
services include counseling, training, and placement of veterans, particularly 
disabled veterans; and 

Whereas there are approximately 4 million World War I veterans, 16 million 
World War II veterans and 3 million Korean veterans today as compared to a 
total veteran population of 4 million in 1933; and 
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Whereas the majority of Korean veterans are very young and World War I 
veterans considerably older, therefore, improved and expanded counseling and 
placement services are necessary: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Sojourners Post No. 1001, Veterans of Foreign Wars, De partment of 
Colorado, in meeting assembled April 27, 1954. That Congress be requested to 
appropriate sufficient funds for the Veterans Employment Service so that this 
yency may efficiently carry out its responsibilities in the readjustment and 
placement of veterans according to the desires of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and as provided by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, the GI bill of 1944 and the 
Veterans Readjustment Act of 1952; and be it further 

Resolved, That the post commander be instructed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the Department of Colorado, Veterans of Foreign Wars, and to the 
congressional delegation for the State of Colorado. 

Adopted in regular meeting April 27, 1954. 

[SEAL] Leo G. ARNDT, 
Adjutant. 
Frank B. Houpen, 
Commander. 


Unirep Sratps SENATE, 
CommiTTgEn ON LaBpor AND PuBLIC WELFARE, 
March 4, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuys, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear* Mr. CuHarrMan: The three letters which I am forwarding to you refer 
to the same item. According to my information, it will be considered by the 
members of your subcommittee as a part of the supplemental appropriation bill. 

With the best of wishes and the kindest of regards, I am, always, 


Faithfully yours, 
M. M. Neety. 





Textrte Workers Unton or America, Locat No. 9, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., February |18,|195 ,, 
Hon. M. M. NEBLy, 
Vember of Congress, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: This is to request that you use your most estimable position to work 
for a Federal appropriation which will insure adequate housing and manning of 
the Employment Security offices in the State of West Virginia. 

With the current upswing in claims for unemployment compensation, and re- 
quests for assistance in job placement, many of the Employment Security offices 
West Virginia are sadly inadequate to fill the needs of the current situation 

Using our experience at the Parkersburg, W. Va., Employment Security office 
as an example, due to the lack of adequate space, applicants are forced to line 
up on the sidewalk and bear therigors of rain, wind, sleet, and snow, along with the 
accompanying embarrassment of making a public spectacle of unemployment. 
Also, the line moves slowly, because there are not enough clerks to handle the 
claims; in fact, the clerks cannot presently handle the workload during regular 
office hours, and some are forced to spend additional time in order to keep the 
office caught up with its workload. 

We certainly do not mean to imply that we want a Waldorf-Astoria atmosphere, 
but we do feel that our unemployed people deserve more consideration than they 
are now receiving. 

Hoping for your favorable consideration on this matter, we remain, 

Respectfully, 
Louis C Fuuu, Business Agent. 


” 


44672—54——_99 
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TextTiLeE Workers Union or America, Locau No. 9, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., February 18, 1954. 
Hon. M. M. Nezzgty, 


Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Str: This is to request that you use your most estimable position to work 
for a Federal appropriation which will insure adequate housing and manning of 
the unemployment security offices in the State of West Virginia. 

With the current upswing in claims for unemployment compensation, and re- 
= for assistance in job placement, many of the employment security offices in 
West Virginia are sadly inadequate to fill the needs of the current situation. 

May I therefore urge your earnest consideration of this matter. 

Respectfully 
Cart P. Dee, 
Vice President, West Virginia Industrial Union Council, CIO, 





Woop County INnpustriat Unton Councin, 
Parkersburg, W. Va., February 19, 1954. 
Hon. M. M. NeEety, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: You no doubt are aware of the continued rise in the 
number of unemployed workers in the Parkersburg area as well as other sections 
of the country. 

Due to this large number of unemployed it has created another problem to 
which I want to refer at this time. 

At the local Employment Security Office because of insufficient help workers 
are required to stand in line for long periods of time in order to sign for their 
unemployment benefits. These lines at times extend for more than a city block. 
I have discussed this situation with local employment security management and 
they are doing all that can possibly be done with their present work force. They 
inform me that for the amount of work that is being done according to Government 
standards they should have 18.9 workers but at present have only 12. 

We are interested if possible in getting some help in alleviating this problem. 

I was also informed that they were allowed to hire 2 people for a period of 30 
days but this still leaves them far short of their needs. 

If there should be anything you can do that would be of help we certainly 
would appreciate it very much. 

With best wishes and kindest regards, I am 

Very truly yours, 
A. O. Boyrigs, Secretary. 


Unitep States Senate, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
May 13, 1954. 
Hon. Stytes Brinces, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I am enclosing herewith letter I have received from 
Mr. Donald G, Saint, president of the Chamber of Commerce of Thompson Falls, 
Mont., relative to the necessary funds for the Bureau of Employment Security 
oe would permit the reopening of the employment office at Ticehoann Falls, 
Mont. 

I would appreciate your giving every consideration to the request for these 
funds and making Mr. Saint’s letter a part of the record. 

Thanking you for your consideration and with best personal wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrxe MaAnsFIELp. 
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Tompson Fatus-Noxon CHAMRER OF COMMERCE, 
Thompson Falls, Mont., May 10, 1954. 
Hon. Mike MANSFIELD, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Mansrie.tp: A matter of importance to Sanders County, 
and particularly to western Sanders County, has come to our attention regarding 
funds requested in the 1955 budget pertaining to the Federal Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security which is to include funds to permit the reopening of the Thompson 
Falls employment office. We would like to ask your help in doing everything 
possible to see that these necessary funds are provided. Though knowing you are 
terribly busy at this time we believe you will be interested in our problem. 

The present situation works considerable hardship to the citizens in the local 
area, workers as well as employers, as the closest office now in operation is located 

your home city, Missoula, 103 miles distant. 

An employment office located in Thompson Falls becomes increasingly impor- 
tant in view of the expanding lumber-mill operations, the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co.’s logging operations in the Thompson River area, and the possible construc- 
tion of the Noxon Rapids Dam just 30 miles west of Thompson Falls. 

The reopening of the Thompson Falls office would expedite getting labor to 
the contractors in short order and due to expanding operations in the area such 
service is vital. 

Your serious consideration of this need will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Donautp G. Saint, President. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


STATEMENTS OF ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, GEORGE D. RILEY, AND 
WALTER J. MASON, MEMBERS, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyre. The next witness will be Mr. Biemiller. 

Mr. Bremruier. I am accompanied by my colleagues, Mr. Riley 
and Mr. Mason. 

Senator Toye. Mr. Riley is a long acquaintance of mine. We had 
him on the Civil Service Committee when I was on that. 

Mr. Ritey. And I remember it very kindly. 

Mr. Bremituter. We would like to make certain short verbal com- 
ments on the HEW budget. We will then file a statement on the 
Labor budget on which we would like to make comments. 

Senator Tuyr. The full statement may be made part of the record 
and you may proceed to highlight it as you desire. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


SraTEMENT OF WatTER J. Mason, Georce D. Rivey, anp ANpREw J. BreMILLER 
ON THE LABOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS BILL FoR 1955 


We are here on behalf of what the American Federation of Labor regards as 
adequate standards for budgetary support of the purposes for which the De- 
partment of Labor was established by signature of President Taft. These stand- 
ards inelude “‘administering and enforcing statutes to advance the public interest 
by promoting the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, improving 
their working conditions and advancing their opportunities for profitable em- 
ployment,’”’ according to official language. 

We are confining our remarks well within the province of your subcommittee. 
Frankly, we believe that the funds for some functions in the Department already 
are well below the sums needed to discharge obligations and duties imposed 
under certain basic acts. And in others, we feel that the sums are barely above 
a level which might be referred to as a peril point. 
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The Department, of Labor, long the junior department, consistently maintains 
the unenviable position of being, by far, the smallest department. Of course 
some department must be the lowest numerically, but the Department of Labor. 
at the present rate of attrition, conceivably could be expected to vanish from the 
executive lineup. 

The personnel strength of the Department of Labor for the next fiscal vear 
is estimated at 4,484 positions, a reduction from 4,563 for the present fiscal year 
and 5,403 for 1953; 5,823 for 1952; and 6,100 for 1951. fs 

This is the first time we have presented the case in this form. We are doing it 
now because the administration has said its purpose is to be fair to labor and for 
- ae reason that, rather than diminishing the Department, it should be 
rebuilt. 

We are fully aware that the trend is to reduce the size of all portions of the 
executive branch. But there are at least 17 bureaus in departments, all consid- 
erably larger than the entire Department of Labor and there are 12 or more 
independent agencies which are larger. Yet, we still have a force of perhaps 60 
million wage earners and their families ministered to by this Department with 
fewer than 4,500 personnel, or a ratio of 0.000075 per capita of the 60 million. 

We have not worked out the ratios, say for Commerce Department, or Agricul- 
ture Department or others. That is something you and your staffs may want to 
do for your own information. For the last several years, by bureau and agency 
personnel strength, we have included a tabulation with this statement. F 

Frankly, we are no more concerned with the ensuing fiscal year than we are for 
1956-60 and all the years to follow. We believe that what happens now will set 
the pattern for years in the future. That is out heartfelt concern which we hope 
you on the committee share. 

In regard to the necessary revenues needed to finance the needs of the Depart- 
ment of Labor or any other administrative agency, the A. F. of L. position is that 
we have not asked the Congress to reduce taxes at any time when such action 
would imperil the security of the United States. If the Congress has decided 
security is not involved and proceeds to cut revenues, then we say such cuts 
should start at the bottom. Our prime interest is the same as that of the Congress, 
enforcement and administration of all acts completely in line with the spirit of the 
laws. 

ENFORCEMENT OF THE WAGE AND HOUR ACT 


Year after year the annual reports of the Wage and Hour Division have con- 
ceded and certainly statistics have shown that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
(Wage and Hour Act) has never been effectively enforced. 


A. Original enforcement policy 


In 1940, Administrator Philip B. Fleming, later major general during World 
War II, outlined enforcement goals as follows: 

“Nevertheless, the Division proceeds on the assumption that nothing short of 
an inspection of every one of more than 250,000 establishments in which these 
(covered) workers are employed will give assurance of uniform compliance with 
the act in every one of the States and Territories. Moreover, the experience of 
other agencies, both in the United States and abroad, in the enforcement of similar 
legislation, demonstrates the necessity of reinspecting the covered establishments 
at relatively frequent intervals. It is likewise essential that inspection methods 
should be uniform throughout the country, since deviation in methods could very 
well result in setting up competitive inequalities among employers.” 


B. Necessity for policy of complete inspection at frequent intervals 


One would think, perhaps, that, since the Wage and Hour Act has been on the 
books since 1938, most employers would be familiar with its requirements and 
would abide by its terms. This, however, is not true even in an economy with a 
higher wage structure than in 1938 or in 1949, when the minimum wage was 
increased to 75 cents an hour. 

In 1941 there were about 48,500 firms inspected and more than 31,000 were 
found in violation with more than 18,000 requiring restitution of wages. This 
pattern has held up fairly consistently throughout the years, with more than 
50 pereent of the inspected firms found in violation—in some years in major viola- 
tion—of the act. 

For example, in 1949 (before the 75-cent rate became effective) there were 
more than 32,000 inspections and more than 18,000 firms found in violation. In 
1951 there were more than 26,000 inspections with almost 19,00) firms found in 
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violation of the aet (more than 6,000 in violation of the minimum wage). The 
same generally was true in 1952-53 with 24,000 out of 41,000 and 20,000 out of 
38,000 found in violation. In these 2 vears the minimum wage violations were 
over 7,000 and over 4,000, respectively. And the same trend continues into 
1954 


The comment of the Administration in 1945 is as true today as it was then: 
‘Most surprising in view of the general high wage levels, was the relatively 
high ratio of cases involving failure to pay the modest minimum wage of 40 cents 


an hour under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Failure to pay this minimum 
wage was involved in 6,300 establishments, more than a fourth of all those where 
restitution was found due These violations of the minimum wage provisions 


affected 77,000 workers, one-sixth of all those found to be underpaid Nor are 
they old violations; 8 or 9 out of 10 inspections in restitution cases resulted in 
stopping current and recurring violations which would otherwise have gone on.” 
Again the Administrator stated in 1946: 
“Although the inspected establishments are a highly selected group, they do 


not include most of the new firms established during the last year or two, many 
ff which are operated by persons unfamiliar with the acts, and which are, for the 
most part, small unstable concerns in which the temptation to cut wage costs is 


greatest. Most of these types of establishments go out of business before the 
small inspection staff of the Division can schedule them for inspection, so that 
the extent of noncompliance among them is not known. 

The extent of noncompliance among reinspected establishments * * * is very 
disturbing. Fifty-six percent of these establishments were found to be in viola- 
tion of the minimum wage, overtime, or child labor provisions, with 34 percent 
in substantial violation of these provisions.” 

“* * * Nearly 380,000 establishments, or two-thirds of the total number of 
currently operating covered establishments, have not been inspected. If past 
trends in business turnover continue, about 50,000 new establishments subject to 
these acts will go out of business each year, and approximately an eaual number of 
new ones will take their place. 

“Tt seems obvious, therefore, that a reasonable degree of compliance with the 
acts cannot be obtained if only 8 percent of all establishments are inspected each 
vear and if most of the unstable establishments go out of business before they are 
inspected, in many cases before employers realize their responsibilities under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. It is apparent that the 45,000 inspections now being 
made each year are not adequate.” 


C. Far from maintaining normal peacetime levels, the enforcement of the act has gone 
backward 

There were 250,000 firms with 12,652,700 emplovees covered by the Wage and 
Hour Act in 1940. Today there are more than 715,000 firms with around 21 
million employees covered by the act. 

In 1942 the act reached its high point in enforeement but this was far short of 
General Fleming’s goal. More than 74,000 out of more than 360,000 covered 
firms were inspected. Slightly more than $6 million was appropriated for admin- 
istration but wartime inspections for other purposes required more than 46,000 
additional inspections, which might otherwise have been made under the Wage and 
Hour Act. 

War rather than wage and hour functions occupied the inspection staff during 
World War II. Shortsighted ecomony during the postwar period has kept the 
funds for enforcement low. 

The Congress expressed the opinion in 1941 that at least 14 or 15 percent of 
covered firms should be inspected. This percentage has never been reached. 
12 percent was reached in 1 vear, but this amount gradually sank to around 4 
percent in 1950 and now is scarcely more than 5 percent. 

In 1942, which was the most successful vear of peacetime enforcement of the 
act (war activities had not as yet absorbed the Division), the appropriations were 
a little over 6 million. In 1953, after several rounds of inflation, and increased 
salaries and costs, the appropriation was still a little over 6 million, excluding 
Publie Contracts Act enforcement. 

In 1954 the appropriation is being cut even more deeply to about 5 million, 
excluding Public Contracts. According to figures of the Department of Labor, 
the number of Wage and Hour investigators (who also do Walsh-Healey inspec- 
tion) is down to 493 during the current fiscal year, as compared to 852 in 1951, 
740 in 1952, and 612 in 1953. The 493 figure is even lower than 1942 when there 
were 529 inspectors. 
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The 1955 budget provides for operations at about the same level. 
are going backward instead of forward. 

The same trend is evident as to litigation and enforcement of the Wage and 
Hour and Publie Contracts Acts. In 1942 there were budgeted 27 litigation 
attorneys in Washington and 97 in the field (65 percent of whose activities are 
field litigation). Now there are 13 litigation attorneys budgeted in Washington 
and 62 in the field, with no provision for increase in the coming fiscal year. 

The need for increase in enforcement funds is obvious and urgent particularly 
during the present readjustment period—where there is greater temptation to 
cut wages and thereby decrease consumers’ dollars. 


Wage order program in Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 


In 1949, a subeommittee of the House Committee on Education and Labor 
investigated minimum wages in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. This sub- 
committee recommended that the present method of setting minimum wage rates 
in these islands upon the recommendation of tripartite industry committees be 
continued but it also urged that a sufficient number of such committees be 
convened each year so that minimum wages for a particular industry in Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands would be reviewed on an average of at least once 
every 2 years. 

In the fiscal years 1950 and 1951, the Wage and Hour and Publie Contracts 
Divisions convened three committees a year in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
Since it took 7 or 8 committees to complete the initial review of all the rates in 
these islands in the light of the statutory objective of 75 cents an hour, this program 
of 3 committees a year was insufficient to meet the subcommittee’s recommenda- 
tions. Nevertheless, in the fiscal years 1952 and 1953, the wage order program 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands was reduced to 2 committees a year and in 
the fiscal year 1954, it was further reduced to only 1 committee a year. 

On this reduced seale, the minimum rates for a particular industry in Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands ean be reviewed by a committee on an average of only 
oncv every 7 years. Obviously, at this rate the wage order program in these 
Caribbean areas would lag far behind wage changes on the mainland and far behind 
the ability of industries in these islands to pay higher minima. The congressional 
mandate that rates in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands should be increased to 
the 75-cent level as rapidly as economically feasible cannot possibly be carried 
out if only one committee is convened each vear. 

This situation will not only react to the detriment of workers in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, but may also result in serious competitive problems for 
industries on the mainland. Experience has shown that owing to heavy unem- 

loyment and underemployment, very few companies in Puerto Rico or the 
‘irgin Islands pay minimum rates higher than those required by law. At the 
same time with an active industrialization program in Puerto Rico attracting new 
plants at a rate of 100 a year, as compared with only 8 or 10 a few years ago, the 
islands are currently making a wide variety of new items which have never been 
specifically considered by an industry committee. 

If mainland firms are adversely affected by the competition from some of these 
new industries in Puerto Rico, it may take the Administrator years before he can 
appoint a committee to investigate the problem and recommend new minimum 
rates at a level which is fair both to firms in Puerto Rico and their competitors on 
the mainland, 

The same problem can airse with respect to industries which are already estab- 
lished on the islands for a number of minimum wage rates in Puerto Rico have 
not been reviewed for 3 or 4 years. This means that the minimum rates for many 
firms in Puerto Rico are still based on conditions that prevailed prior to the con- 
flict in Korea and may not be changed for a number of years to come. 

In the light of these circumstances, it is imperative that the wage order program 
for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands be restored to at least a 3-committee-a-year 
basis and preferably to a 4- or 5-committee-a-year basis. Failure to do so will 
mean that the United States is not living up to its obligations to our citizens in 
Puerto Rico and is not protecting our mainland industries from unfair competi- 
tion. Even on a 4-committee-a-year basis, the additional budget requirement 
would be very modest, probably no more than about $60,000, which should be 
earmarked for this purpose. 


Thus, we 


DAVIS-RACON ACT ENFORCEMENT 


The Davis-Bacon Act and related statutes provers for payment of prevailing 
wages as predetermined by the Secretary of 
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performing construction work on Federal Government contracts in excess of 
$2,000 and on specified federally financed or assisted projects. 

Since enactment of the Davis-Bacon Act in 1931, the problem of enforcement 
has been left to contracting officers of procurement agencies and to unofficial 
policing efforts of local unions, wherever labor has been sufficiently organized to 
yndertake this task in the absence of Government interest or effective action. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly during more than 20 vears of operation 
that, as a whole, contracting officers do not place primary emphasis on enforcing 
the Davis-Bacon Act. This is understandable. The contracting officer has 
many duties in addition to Davis-Bacon Act enforcement. His primary interest 
is to work with the contractor to see that the most efficient job is done in strict 
compliance with technical construction specifications. 

Setting prevailing wage rates was placed in the Department of Labor because 
the Department does have a primary interest in labor standards and the welfare 
of wage earners. Unfortunately inspection and enforcement were not directly 
vested in the Department with the result that policies, procedures, and efforts 
toward securing compliance with the Davis-Bacon Act were left up to each separate 
agency and often, as a practical matter, to the individual judgment and discretion 
of each contracting officer. 

Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 was an attempt to meet this situation. 
The plan states as follows: 

“In order to assure coordination of administration and consistency of enforce- 
ment of the labor standards provisions of each of the following acts (the Davis- 
Bacon Act and related statutes) by the Federal agencies responsible for the admin- 
istration thereof, the Secretary of Labor shall prescribe appropriate standards, 
regulations and procedures, which shall be observed by these agencies, and cause 
to be made by the Department of Labor such investigations, with respect to 
compliance with and enforcement of such labor standards, as he deems desir- 
able x * *” 

tegulations, part 5, issued under Reorganization Plan 14, provide in part: 

“The Secretary of Labor shall cause to be made such investigations as he deems 
desirable, in order to obtain compliance with the provisions of this part and the 
applicable statutes—and the Federal agencies, contractors, subcontractors, spon- 
sors, applicants or owners, shall cooperate with any authorized representative of 
the Department of Labor in the inspection of records, in interviews with workers, 
and in all other aspects of the investigation.”’ 

The above provisions clearly contemplate something more than reliance on the 

ntracting officers and agencies for inspection and enforcement of the Davis- 

Bacon Act and related statutes. They provide a basis for inspection by a trained 
taff of the Department of Labor as to each complaint of violation. The Secretary 
f Labor need not rely upon the procurement agencies but can conduct his own 
separate investigations in the same manner as under other labor standards 
statutes such as the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act and the Wage and 
Hour Act. 

What has happened under this authority to inspect, expressly conferred upon 
the Department of Labor 4 years ago? Virtually nothing. Nothing of signifi- 
eance has been done because no funds have been appropriated to enable any 

ore than 2 or 3 investigations a year in aggravated cases of violation. This 
has been the case despite repeated modest requests of the Department for funds 
to train and employ a small trouble-shooting staff of Davis-Bacon inspectors. 
The enforcement of the act is richt where it was back in 1931 when the act was 
passed, that is, in the hands of the contracting officers. 

Instead, the Department has about three lawyers whose duties are generally 
confined to reviewing complaints, referring them to contracting agencies, and 
receiving reports of investigations by these agencies. The inspectors of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions are overburdened with investi- 
gations under the statutes administered by the Divisions and the field attorneys 
of the Department are confined mainly to the same type of work as the Divisions. 
Anything these attorneys or inspectors can do must be entirely absorbed within 
existing budget limits. 

In this way the hands of the Department are tied when it comes to carrying 
out Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950. Yet the need for direct action is urgent 
on a nationwide basis. Well over $300 million of federally financed construction 
is completed every month, and this high rate will continue. Indeed the need for 
action will increase in direct proportion to the increase in unemployment, which 
supplies a pool of idle workers useful in undercutting the statutory prevailing 
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wage. The unorganized worker will be the first to suffer—and union wage scales 
and organization will suffer, too. 

It is fundamental to labor standards enforcement to have a trained staff of 
inspectors to make periodic spot checks of compliance with the requirements of 
law and to run down complaints of violation. Failure to provide funds for this 
purpose to the agency primarily responsible for enforcement is a clear neglect of 
the duties assumed by the Government to perform its construction work under 
fair rather than cutthroat wages for the workingman. 


APPROPRIATION FOR BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


On the surface, the appropriations for the Bureau of Apprenticeship in the 
United States Department of Labor are neither cause for alarm nor cause for 
congratulations. In 1953 this bureau had some 560 employees, in 1954 this 
number dropped to 532; and for 1955 some 528 positions have been budgeted. 
Dollarwise, from 1953 to 1955 the funds appropriated have dropped about 
$115,000. 

But these are not the significant facts from the viewpoint of the Nation in time 
of a cold war which seemingly has no point of termination, What is a significant 
fact is that the apprenticeship program is an essential part of our defense policy. 

Specifically, at this very moment the administration has adopted a defense 
policy for the “long pull.” The expectation is that the necessity of maintaining 
a strong defense has become a part of our day-to-day existence. In view of this 
fact more and more attention is being directed toward the manpower factor as an 
element in the Nation’s defense buildup. In the defense manpower area, the 
supply of skilled mechanics is a key factor. 

The inescapable fact is that skilled mechanics of today are the end-product of 
decisions made 3, 4, and even 5 years ago. In other words, just as there is ‘‘lead- 
time”’ in the production of aircraft, so there is “lead time” in the training of men 
to become skilled mechanics. Decisions affecting apprentice training programs 
today deeide the number of skilled workers in 1958, 1959, and 1960. If in any of 
those years there is a defense-connected demand for skilled men which cannot be 
satisfied, the origin of that failure must be traced back to the present decisions. 
The supply of such men cannot be turned on and off like water coming out of a 
spigot. 

Thus, for reasons of national defense alone, the recent budget history of the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship is unsatisfactory. True, the reductions have been 
relatively small. Perhaps it could be said that the budget is even relatively 
stable. But no matter what interpretation is put on this Bureau’s budget the 
fact is that it has not permitted the Bureau to grow commensurately with the 
needs of the national defense. We do not need the same number of apprentices 
year after year; we need a constantly growing number of apprentices now so 
that in the years to come the supply of adequately trained men will at least 
equal whatever demands the international situation may make on the United 
States. 

It is a fact that the present rate of apprentice training is inadequate to replace 
the mechanics who are leaving the labor force of the Nation through death, 
disability, and retirement. Specifically, in the Appley Commission report the 
following conclusion was presented to the President: 

“The need for additional thoroughly trained craftsmen in the event of full 
mobilization may be illustrated by examination of prospective requirements in 
six critically important crafts. There are not now in training enough apprentices 
to replace during the next 3 years the losses through deaths and retirements of 

machinists, tool and die makers, molders, patternmakers, boilermakers, and 
millwrights. These estimates are based upon continuing high levels of economic 
activity but do not include the potential requirements of a higher level 
mobilization.” ! 

Some indication of the current trend is revealed by the fact that in 1949 there 
were some 236,000 apprentices in the apprentice training programs administered 
by the Bureau of Apprenticeship. Today, there are but 165,000—and this latter 
figure is 10,000 over 1952. Yet during this same period of time the international 
situation has altered drastically and the administration has recognized this 
change in all of its forward planning for the defense of the Nation. Nevertheless, 
here in 1954 we are not so well off as we were in 1949 when the situation was not 
so depressing as it soon became or as it may well be today. 





' Manpower Resources for National Security, Lawrence A. Appely, Chairman. 
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However, the problem of skilled manpower is not related solely to our inter- 
national situation. The rap‘d and startling developments in science and engineer- 
ing are constantly emphasizing the need for fully trained mechanics. To be sure, 
n some phases of manufacturing the skill of craftsmen has been broken down into 
a series of specialized jobs filled by partially trained men known as specialists. 
But the evergrowing problem is to develop men who can maintain and repair 
complex machines. This situation has also been amply recognized in the recent 
study reported to President Eisenhower on manpower resources for national 
security by the Appley Commission. In that report, there is found the fullowing 
conclusion 

‘The relative losses sustained by the skilled trades in earlier years, resulting 
from the introduction of mee hanization in some anette +s and the breaking down 
of skilled trades into a series of simpler tasks easily mastered by untrained workers 
in other industries, have been offset in more recent years by the growing importance 
of the skilled repair, maintenance and installation occupations’’ (p. 44) 

In short, if the supply of skilled workers were kept constant—and it is not—-the 
lemands of our 20th century economy for such trained personnel would not be 
met Ineseapably the advancements in science and engineering would be re- 
tarded because the men needed to put such advances into prectical use would not 
be available. 

For example, modern chemical plants producing high-test gasolines, oils, and 
lubricants as well as other related products are nothing but chemical laboratories 
trensferred to the field. Similarly, our atomic energy plants are nothing more or 
less than transplanted physics laboratories. Yet, the converting of scientific 
advances into practical operating plants is not possible unless there is available 
a sufficient number of fully qualifed and well-trained mechanies who have acquired 
their skills over long years of apprenticeship. Just as no chain is stronger than 
its weakest link, scientific progress in this country can move no faster than the 
supply of skilled craftsmen permits it to move. 

This situation might be tolerated if it were simply a matter of peacetime growth 
of our economy, but that situation does not exist. Instead, our very best defense 
is growth in knowledge and application of its benefits in our national defense 
efforts. 

For all of these reasons, therefore, the work of the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
in the Department of Labor should be broadened and stimulated. The problem 
at issue is not the dollars and cents cost of a positive apprenticeship program but 
the cost in terms of lives of our continued existence as a nation if we do not develop 


a dynamic program. 
REPORTING OF LABOR FORCE STATISTICS 


We have followed with some concern the various reports on numbers of unem- 
ployed wage earners in the United States. While some commendable effort has 
been made to reconstruct the unemployment figures now published by the Census 
Bureau, we regret that uncertainty still prevails and there are unresolved ques- 
tions concerning the soundness of these figures. 

For these reasons, therefore, we raise the question whether it is not adminis- 
tratively possible to repose with the Bureau of Labor Statistics the determining, 
statistically, of the amount of unemployment among wage earners. There are 
several reasons why we believe this suggestion merits considered judgment. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics already computes the data showing changes in 
employment. It would seem quite rational, therefore, to have this same Bureau, 
in effect, checking on its employment figures by determining the amount of un- 
employment. Certainly it seems that these two interrelated figures might well be 
computed by the same Bureau. 

On the broader question of reliability of statistical work and the integrity of the 
data produced by such work, we find no reason to refuse the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics opportunity in the area of measuring unemployment. We believe 
issuance by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of a single figure based upon statis- 
tically sound procedure will restore confidence in the measurement of unemploy- 
ment and bring to an end the present uncertainty. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The functions of this Bureau which administers Federal aspects of our Federal- 
State employment security program undoubtedly will assume even greater im- 
portance in the fiscal year ahead. Mounting unemployment figures will intensify 


the work of this Bureau. 
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We have two concrete recommendations: 

1. We believe the deep slash in funds for the Veterans’ Employment Service 
should be restored. The valuable services which this Bureau has rendered should 
not be curtailed. The counseling service given veterans has been most useful in 
restoring tens of thousands to norma! civilian pursuits. The work of this agency 
in helping in the successful rehabilitation of disabled veterans has been noteworthy. 
These services have been drastically cut under existing inadequate appropria- 
tions. They will be severely crippled if the Bureau of the Budget figures are per- 
mitted to stand. 

But we request that if you agree to restore the 46 positions which would be 
abolished by the Bureau of the Budget recommendations, that the committee 
does not allocate the money by slashing funds for other sections of the Bureau. 
We believe all other functions of the Bureau have been placed at the irreducible 
minimum and any reduction in their funds could have serious repercussions. 
Hence, in restoring the positions needed in the Veterans’ Service, we ask that funds 
additional to the Budget Bureau’s recommendations be added to the budget. 

Earmarking of funds for the Veterans’ Service without increasing the total 
funds available to the Bureau of Employment Security will only create new prob- 
ems. The job figure in BES totals 1,093 in 1951. Even if the 46 veterans place- 
ment jobs are restored the 1955 total would be only 805. 

2. We recommend that the amount available in the contingent funds for grants 
to the States be increased from $6 million to $25 million. You will recall that the 
sum of $216,400,000 recommended for grants to the States is based on the assump- 
tion of an average unemployment figure of 2 million during fiscal year 1955. On 
the basis of the current Census Bureau figure of more than 3,600,000 the 2 million 
figure appears quite optimistic. 

We are aware there is pending a supplemental appropriation of $14,500,000 
for State grants during fiscal 1954. If the Bureau were given a larger contingent 
fund, to be administered under the tight standards now in effect, the probable 
necessity for returning to the Congress for another supplemental bill early in 1955 
will have been obviated. 

Unfortunately it is likely there will be such a need. On the other hand, should 
the unemployment situation improve, as we ardently hope, the unused amount 
in the contingent fund could be returned at the end of the fiscal vear. 

Certainly none of us wants to see any worsening of the unemployment situation, 
but should such contingents occur, we believe the Government should be in 
position to take prompt action. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Condition of domestic migrants 


The 1955 budget calls for $770,000, a net increase of $70,000 over the current 
year. The additional sum was allowed to establish a voluntary Federal-State 
rogram to improve the conditions of domestic migrants. Nothing is allowed 
or repairing the damage done in the last 2 years to the Bureau’s services to the 
States by eliminating two-thirds of the staff on legislation and administration. 

Nothing is allowed to bring its services in behalf of young workers to a reasonable 
level. One-half of this small staff has been whittled away in 2 years. Safety 
activities were left intact last year at the expense of all other work of the Bureau. 
This vear the safety funds were reduced by $30,000. 

In his message the President said: 

“The social and economic plight of migratory farm workers has been studied 
repeatedly. Up to now, little positive action to better these conditions has been 
taken by the Federal Government. This budget includes a recommended 
appropriation of $100,000 to enable the Department of Labor to provide leader- 
ship in establishing a cooperative Federal-State program in the fiscal year 1955.’ 

A new avpropriation of $100,000 for work of the Bureau with domestic migrants 
is before Congress. Recognition of the special needs of migrants is long overdue. 
We stronglv urge that the Congress vote at least this relatively small sum allowed 
by the President for a start in improving the lot of the migrant worker and his 
family. It would be a tragic symbol if the same Congress which votes $2% million 
to recruit Mexican workers fails to appropriate $100,000 to make life more en- 
durable for our own domestic migrants. 

We agree with Secretary Mitchell that the Bureau of Labor Standards is the 
arm of the Department which should be charged with the responsibility for this 
program. 
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We also urge your committee to bring the work of the Bureau of Labor Standards 
back to the level of 2 years ago. Its services to the States, management, and 
labor have suffered severely from the cuts that have been made. If we are to 
build up the status and the usefulness of State labor departments, it can onlv be 
done through technical assistance of the Bureau of Labor Standards Instead of 
12 people to handle State relations there should be at least 50 And the 11 in the 

hild Labor and Youth Employment Division should be trebled. And the cut 
made in safety funds should be restored. 

Division of Safety Standards 

We note a cut of $39,300 for the Division of Safety Standards for the next vear. 
In view of the need and demand for more safety work, we believe there should be 
an increase. 

Safety is something we are intensely interested in. We want to see all workers, 
organized or unorganized, protected from unnecessary accidents, which includes 


just about all accidents. Accompanying tables show what has been happening 
; e field of industrial safety. There has been a steady downward curve in the 
number of injuries in Federal Government employ. 


In industry, safety programs are proving their worth. For example, in a single 
6-month period, there has been an improvement in these industries as follows: 

Woodworking in Arkansas, 22 percent; wooden containers in Florida, 21 per- 
cent; woodworking in Maryland, 46 percent; serap in New York, 36 percent; 
foundries in Tennessee, 41 percent; woodworking in New Jersey, 53 percent. 

This Division has assisted in development of safety codes and in giving special 
technical assistance provided to about 25 States in 1954. 


Operating statistics 





1953 | 1054 1955 
Special industry programs: 
Number of programs dpbeitn -cpyrenscenenggesndseepennnplnnindwetann 18 | 27 23 
Number of States ‘ 16 |} 21 | 21 
Number of industries ‘ nantes 12 | 17 13 
Results obtained from programs: | 
Safety training courses, State training: 
Number of States . ’ oe 16 23 | 20 
Classes held ; ; > 33 | 50 | 40 
Received training__. ‘ iene 462 | 800 600 
Federal agencies 
Classes held elt id 4 9 | 30 | 25 
Received training__. pp tnbabenteaes 313 775 615 
Union training | | 
Classes held . . 10 11 & 
Received training... ; : 240 | 250 | 215 


Many of our unions work closely with this Division on industrial safety training. 
In addition, this Division provides services for the Federal Safety Council which is 
the clearinghouse on safety and related subjects between Federal departments 
and agencies and between field safety councils. We maintain that certainly, on 
the basis of the demonstrated worth of the work of this Division, that a modest 
increase in appropriation can only result in an even greater proof of its value in 
saving lives and in preventing accidents among the skills which means so much 
to a nation which has limited know-how manpower. 

We find no great loss in lapsing the jobs as provided in part in the $39,300 
reduction and believe that the same or more money now will enable this Division, 
along with the Bureau, to move to greater accomplishments in the general plan 
to re ‘build the Department of Labor. 

3v referring to chart A, you will note that for the last 3 years the average man- 
days lost per disabling injury has remained stationary and that deaths and dis- 
ablements as a percentage of total employment for 6 years has been approximately 
unchanged. To us this means the average time lost and the percentage of deaths 
and disablements can be brought down and that life and limb can be saved with 
the expenditure of just a small amount additional. This is what we are con- 
cerned with. We want the lives of skilled men and women saved for the safety 
of this Nation and of the world. We are convinced a few thousand dollars will 
pay a tremendously high return. 

In chart B, you will see that the injury frequency rate is coming down percep- 
tibly, as should be the case. We are making great progress through educational 
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and preventive methods and coordination. While some of the large companies 
do not need this assistance, it is the smaller ones which do and which want it. 
And certainly our own members want it. So, here again, the story is good just so 
far as it goes. We want to see it go further. 


Crart A 


Occupational injuries 


rt | 
| Average | Deaths and 


Deaths and man-days | disablements 


Year Employment | disablements | ponder | lost per | asa percent 
| (total) ne | disabling | of total 
| injury employment 
a —}|—_—— _—— | 
a ‘ ...| 44, 200,000 SUG O0O Aiko dss ~ccadl (‘) | 3.1 
1939______ selhtanetlie | 45, 800, 000 1, 603, 500 einen iil (1) 3.5 
1940... 47, 500,000 | 1, 889, 700 41, 900, 000 22. 2 4.0 
1941__- 50, 400,000 | 2,180,200 | 42, 083, 000 19.3 4.3 
1942. __ d 53, 800, 000 2, 267,700 | 53,000,000 23. 4 | 4.2 
1943__. id 54, 500, 000 2,414,000 | 56, 800,000 | 23.5 | 4.4 
1944 54, 000, 000 2, 230, 400 45, 600,000 | 20.4 | 4.1 
1945___ 52, 800, 000 2,019, 800 | 43, 600,000 | 21.6 3.8 
1946__. 55, 200,000 | 2,056, 000 | 42, 750, 000 20.8 3.7 
1947__. 58, 000, 000 | 2,059,000 | 44, 700, 000 | 21.7 | 3.6 
1948... 59, 400, 000 1, 960, 000 41, 000, 000 20.9 3.3 
1940 | 58, 700, 000 | 1, 870,000 | 39, 000, 000 | 20.9 3.2 
1950_. 60, 000, 000 1, 952, 000 40, 000, 000 | 20.5 | 3.3 
1951__. 61, 000,000 | 2, 100, 000 42, 000, 000 20.0 3.4 
1952___ 61, 291, 000 2, 040, 000 41, 000, 000 20.0 | 3.3 
1953__ 61, 900, 000 2, 034, 000 41,000, 000 | 20.0 3.5 
1 Not available. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
Cuart B.—Injury frequency rates, 1938-61 ! 
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1 Average number of disabling injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


Federal Safety Council accomplishments: 41,000 employes trained in first aid; 
569 field council meetings; 30 safety training classes inaugurated; injured statistics 
procedures revised; published safety information standards; 6 complete council 
conferences; technical consultation services; award of merit. 


Cuart C.—Accident frequency rates for Federal agencies—Number of injuries 
times 1 million 


Number of hours worked: Number of hours worked—Continued 
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In connection with the above chart, since the Federal Safety Council was 
started, the number of injuries in the Federal agencies decreased. Its good work 
now is beginning to show. 
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COMMITTEE ON PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


The American Federation of Labor has taken an active role in the program of 
The President's Committee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
during the 7 years of its existence. State federations and loeal unions have like- 
wise actively supported cooperating State and community committees. Many 
thousands of physically handicapped workers, a great many with severe physical 
impairments, are getting jobs as a result of these efforts. 

Organized labor believes that providing equal opportunity in employment for 
the physically handicapped is an important function of the Department of Labor. 
The employment problems arising from disability are serious and only by enlisting 
the support of community agencies, private organizations and all public-spirited 
citizens, can those so afflicted be assured of opportunities to earn their livelihood. 
The leadership of the President’s Committee in this nationwide program is most 
important and able and merits the full support of all. 

The $75,000 authorized under Public Law 162, 80th Congress is little enough to 
carry out the huge task of this committee. We urge that the full amount per- 
missible under the law be earmarked to this program. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION RUREAU 


Civilian prisoners in the Pacific 
Mrs. Mary H. Ward represents the workers of Wake, Guam, and Cavite who 
were taken prisoner by the Japanese in World War II. These prisoners, all 
skilled in their trades, were starved and overworked beyond human endurance. 

We support every word Mrs. Ward says in behalf of these men and ask that 
the amount budgeted for in 1955 be changed to give proper ministrations to their 
needs. None of these men can possibly have long to live, suffering as they do 
from cancer, tuberculosis, beri beri and malnutrition in their most advanced 
stages 

What is needed is expediting of all cases in this category. Whereas, formerly, 
outpatient cases were handled in a matter of weeks, now it is months before 
authorizations or rejections are issued. This has been true, due largelv to lack 
of examiners and since putting Federal emplovee, longshoremen and civilian 
prisoner cases in the same channel for consideration 

It would seem that increasing the number of examiners by 20 or more should 
bring the caseload to a eurrent basis and keep it there and, in the long run, prove 
to be an economy while claims are still fresh. 

Delays in handling of such cases can only suggest what could happen to 
thousands of others in a crisis which many of us fear today all over the world 


SuPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF GEORGE P. DELANEY, INTERNATIONAL REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ON APPROPRIATION FOR INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS OPERATIONS 


The American Federation of Labor is acutely aware of the importance of the 
labor aspects of United States foreign policy and our Government’s activities 
abroad. Independent of the United States Government, the American Federation 
oi Labor is deeply involved in the global struggle with Communist influences in 
the labor movements abroad. Our organization is investing large amounts of its 
own funds in this struggle. We think it essential that the funds expended by the 
Government in this field be spent wisely. 

In our mutual effort to strengthen anti-Communist influences in labor all over 


the world, there are things that free trade unions can best do by themselves; 


there are other things that only the United States Government can do And 
there are still other things that can be done jointly by the United States Govern 
ment and American labor. The United States Government has a number of 


programs which, if used well, can make a major contribution to the weakening 
of Communist influences in the world labor movements. Some of these are the 
labor attaché program, the exchange-of-persons program, the technical-assistance 
program, the foreign labor research program, the information and education 
program, the trade agreements program and the ILO. 

The international activities of the Department of Labor are, in the view of 
the federation, an important part of the Department’s work. This has become 
increasingly the case during the postwar period and it is a natural reflection of 
the changed character of postwar foreign affairs. Successful foreign-policy opera- 
tious involve more than the usual old-style diplomacy. They can’t be earried on 
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adequately by 1 or 2 departments of Government. They involve people-to- 
people contacts and they have to be carried on by those who are intimately able 
to carry the knowledge of the labor situation in the United States to the laboring 
men of other countries, as well as the knowledge of the agricultural situation to 
the farmers of other countries and the knowledge of the business situation in the 
United States to the businessmen of other countries. 

Within the Department of Labor the way in which this can best be done is by 
effective coordination of the Department’s technical work, to be sure that it has 
its greatest impact at the least cost and in the most efficient manner. The Depart- 
ment has met this need by developing a very small Office of International Labor 
Affairs during the postwar period. This operation is probably too small to do the 
job which is needed even with the backing that the staff gets from the rest of the 
Department. It has been able to do its job only because of the efficiency and 
uncomplaining overtime work of its capable staff. 

Basically the office handles five types of work: The work involved in United 
States participation in the International Labor Organization, the Department of 
Labor’s role in the administration of the unified Foreign Service (which includes 
Department of Labor cooperation with the Department of State in the manage- 
ment of the labor attaché programs and Foreign Service labor reporting), the 
handling of labor matters which arise on the agenda of the United Nations organ- 
izations other than the ILO and the handling of the Secretary of Labor’s responsi- 
bilities in the international trade field; in addition to these four areas there is the 
very important technical assistance activity which, I understand, is financed 
largely through separate appropriations made directly to the Foreign Operations 
Administration and the State Department. The Department of Labor’s role in 
these activities is that of a contract performer for these agencies. 

Frankly, there are many other things that the Department of Labor should do 
and that the American Federation of Lahier would like to have it do in the inter- 
national field which it has not been able to do because of limited budget. We 
would like to have the Department take a greater interest in the labor relations 
policy of the United States Government where the United States acts as an 
employer. We would like to see the production of a grest deal of additional 
material on the labor situation in the United States for distribution abroad. We 
would like to see a great expansion of the Labor Attaché Corps and considerably 
more attention paid to labor matters by the Foreign Service in general. We 
would like to see better liaison with both labor and management in ILO affairs, 
and we would like to see a great deal of additional work done on the relation 
between employment and foreign trade and tariffs, and we would like to see a 
much more effective labor emphasis in the United States foreign information and 
education programs. 

The Department has stuck pretty closely to matters which are its specific 
responsibility under legislation or Executive order. I would like to present our 
views on each of the fields in which they do operate, other than the technical 
assistance area, on which I would also be glad to speak should the committee wish. 

The work of the Department of Labor in carrying out the responsibilities of the 
United States Government vis-a-vis the International Labor Organization is 
clearly in the best interests of United States foreign policy. Frankly, it is our 
view that the Government has not done its best to put its best foot forward in 
the ILO. The attitude which has been taken on the budget for the organization, 
to which the United States now makes a smaller contribution than to any other 
major internations! organization, is a reflection upon the United States and an 
obstacle to the achievement of its aims throughout the world. This same ap- 
proach has been carried on in the allocation of funds to the staff in the Department 
of Labor which handles 11.0 affairs. There have never been adequate funds for 
liaison with American labor and management on the complicated issues which are 
coming up before the ILO or for consultation with other groups in the United 
States, or even for adequate consultation with Members of Congress, for that 
matter, If United States participation in the ILO has been criticized in the 
past—and the kind of criticism which has come from the employers’ side is a 
completely unfounded kind of criticism—it is quite clear one important con- 

tributing factor is the fact that the staff handling this work is too small to under- 
take adequate consultations on the issues involved with either labor or man- 
agement. Labor and management should be brought closer together on issues 
where there is no real guif separating their common interests and objectives. 
This can only be done by adequate Government leadership and adequate and 
frequent consultation with both sides. This requires a great deal of work and 
additional staff. 
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When the unified Foreign Service was created in 1946, it was in recognition of 

e fact that we have to have a unified Foreign Service that brings into play the 
resources of several of the agencies of the Government and that tne Foreign 
Service is an arm not only of the State Department but of the whole United 
States Government. In our view, the Labor Attaché Corps is an extremely 
mportant factor in a dynamic Foreign Service, but these men have got to be 
ackstopped adequately. I don’t think they are now completely and adequately 
ackstopped. We know of requests for material on the United States trade- 
nion movement and on labor-management relations in the United States that 
ave had to go either completely or partially unanswered either because of lack 

staff in Washington to do an adequate job or because of lack of materials to 

1 out and lack of funds to produce the kind of materials that would make an 
impact. The things that are sent overseas to the labor attachés have done a 
remarkable job. Films, visual aids, books, pamphlets, materials are needed and 
is the Department of Labor that can help in getting this materia) out jointly 

] the USIA, 

During the period in which the Department of Labor has participated in the 

oreign Service and the labor attaché program has been in existence, the American 

r movement has been brought for the first time into our foreign operations 
atives of the movement have sat upon public boards reviewing the 
rformance and qualificatic ns Of Foreign Service officers in the light of the 

w concept of diplomacy and in many other ways have participated in making 

eir activities dynamic. Members of the American Federation of Labor have 

ird at first hand from trade unionists in other countries about the effectiveness 
f the work of the labor attachés in representing America abroad. Where we 

ive heard criticism, it has always been directed at the idea that more material 

more labor personnel are needed, usually in areas of the world subject to serious 

mmunist infiltration in which there are no specialized labor personnel yet 
assigned in the Foreign Service. 

Che role that the Depsrtment of Labor plays vis-4-vis the ILO is paralleled 

some extent in other United Nations bodies where matters that affect labor 
arise—the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, the Status of 
Women Commission, the Human Rights Commission, and the Sccial Commission. 

Che American Federation of Labor has regarded the matters discussed in these 

rums of such importance to American labor that it acquired consultative status 
with the U. N. to speak on the kinds of issues which have arisen, \ielding this 
status to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions when the latter 
ame into being. It is important that the Department of Labor be involved in 
these activities and that personnel in the Department, drawing upon all the De- 
vartment’s technical resources, help to make effective presentations of the 
American point of view through the channels which these forums afford. In 

ir view even this is not enough to meet the needs at hand. In fact, the American 
Federation of Labor has indicated to the Secretary of Labor that we regard these 
forums as of such great importance that we feel that representatives of American 
labor itself should be placed upon American delegations to, for example, meetings 
of the General Assembly. 

The American Federation of Labor has supported the reciprocal-trade pro- 
rram, but in doing so we want to see it soundly and carefully administered. 
rhe chief bases for protection that have been urged in the United States are 
the existence of wage differentials between the United States and other countries 
and the dislocation of employment that would result if tariffs were reduced. We 
want the facts in these matters judged adequately in the decision-making process, 
We don’t want our people subjected to unwarranted serious injury: at the same 
time we want to reduce tariffs to the maximum where this can safely be done. 
This area is so important to the interests of American workers that in our view 
the Secretary of Labor’s judgment should be available to the President when 
basie decisions are made. The Department of Agriculture is intimately involved 
in the tariff process speaking with respect to the welfare of farmers; the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is intimately involved, speaking with respect to the welfare 
of businessmen; the Department of Labor should also be involved with respect 
to the welfare of American labor. Decisions made by the President should be 
made with full knowledge of the facts concerning competition that may exist 
from other countries on the basis of standards that might reasonably be called 
unfair and with full knowledge of the details of the local employment situation 
that exists in the particular industries involved. ‘The Secretary of Labor should 
advise the President on these matters and in doing so, of course, he must have 
an adequate staff. 
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The Department of Labor has been involved in the trade agreements process 
since 1947 on what must be considered to be a very minimum basis. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and its international unions have an interest in a great 
many of the particular tariff matters which come before the two interdepart- 
mental committees which administer the trade program, the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements and the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
which holds public hearings on the matters involved. It is only since the Depart- 
ment of Labor has been involved in these proceedings that American unions have 
had official] knowledge of contempleted tariff negotiations and have had a de- 
partment with responsibility in the program to which to present their views 
and problems, in the same manrer that American farmers and American business- 
men take their views in these matters to the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Commerce. The details of the negotiating process and the 
decisions contemplated have always been held elose by the Government agencies 
involved until Presidential decisions have been made; it is precisely because of 
this, and the fact that American uniors have no chance to comment on specific 
degrees of tariff reduction that are contemplated, that the American unions must 
have both @ forum and a department to which they can present their detailed 
point of view and obtain detailed information concerning the facts of the em- 
ployment situation as it is affected by imports in particular cases. 

In conclusion, I think it would be of interest to the members of the subcom- 
mittee to know the position which the American Federation of Labor in conjune- 
tion with the Congress of Industrial Organization, the Railway Labor Executives, 
and the United Mine Workers have taken in general on the importance of the 
Department of Labor’s role in international labor affairs. We have made our 
views known on these matters to the Secretary of Labor and have urged upon 
him a course of action which would insure that the Department of Labor’s role 
and the use of its technical resources were recognized in all appropriate aspects 
of the Government’s foreign operations. In this connection, we have urged the 
centralization of activities within the Department of Labor and wherever any 
duplication may be found to exist among the other agencies, the elimination of 
the functions involved in the other agencies and their transfer to the Department 
of Labor. 


STaTeEMENT OF Mary H. Warp, PREsIDENT OF THE WorKERS OF WAKE, GUAM, 
AND CaviTE, IN REGARD TO APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION COMMISSION IN THE UNiTED States DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


As president of the Workers of Wake, Guam, and Cavite, I represent the former 
employees of the contractors of the Pacific naval air bases who were engaged in 
the construction of airfields, fortifications, and ship facilities on Pacific Ocean 
islands prior to the commencement of World War II. When war broke out, these 
men were captured by the Japanese forces while taking part in the defense of 
Wake Island, Guam, and the Philippines in late 1941 and early 1942. 

These workmen have been provided with certain medical privileges and com- 
pensation for injury and disability resulting from a war-risk hazard (internment). 

Approximately one-third of these men died in prison camps due to compulsory 
labor, lack of sufficient proper food, and inhumane treatment, or were killed by 
Japanese. They were classified as prisoners of war, and the Japanese worked 
them in coal and copper mines, shipyards, building dams and airstrips in extreme 
cold and without adequate clothing, food, or medical treatment. The Geneva 
Convention was flagrantly violated. 

These workmen, prior to their employment, passed rigid physical examinations 
by the United States Navy and when they returned from prison camps after 45 
months as prisoners, the majority were suffering from the effects of malnutrition, 
tuberculosis, beri beri, malaria. dysentery. etc. 

Many have been seriously affected and of those who were not, it is the considered 
opinion of medical experts that a great number of them will in years to come suffer 
serious ill health from the latent effects of the prolonged starvation and other 
hardships they endured. Their life expectancy is expected to be materially 
shortened. 

Authorizations to provide medical treatment and disability payments are 
adjudicated by the United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation Commission, and since Congress has cut appropriations of the 
Bureau we have been unable to secure medical treatment and compensation pay- 
ments when needed due to the backlog of work caused by insufficient employees 
in the Bureau to render prompt service even in cases of emergency. 
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In Boise, Idaho, one man has been waiting over a year for final decision He 
is totally disabled due to a heart condition and his family is without pes 
Another claimant from Iowa was denied payments until a decision was reached 
nd after 11 months his case was accepted. Another claimant from California 
received over $3,500 in back payme nts for total disability after waiting over 2 

vars for a decision Surely, it is necessary for this Bureau to have suffici- 

funds to employ doctors, examiners, and investigators in order to promptly 
adjudicate these claims of American workmen who are disabled due to their im- 
prisonment . ; 

I urge this committee to increase appropriations $131,000, the amount of the 
cut last year by the Congress, to enable these sick men and needy ex-prisoners of 

Japanese to receive benefits due them 

We were very much disturbed by the testimony presented py the Bureau of 
Employment Security in support of a request for authority to use $2.5 million of 
the contingency fund for the investigation of alleged overpayments end frand 
on the part of claimants We are inclined to be somewhet sensitive on this point 
because, from long experience, we know that loose allegations of widespread 
fraud are among the favorite propaganda weapons employed by those who are 
fundamentally opposed to a strong employment-security system. The incon- 
clusive, one-sided and highly debatable figures offered by the Bureau were subject 
to such misuse and were, in fact, so misused when this testimony was released 
prematurely, we believe—to the press. 

Let it be clearly understood that we do not defend fraud, error, sloth, sin, or 
any of the other various frailties to which human beings are sometimes subject 
and only saints and angels are not. We do, however, deeply resent the false 
inference that the working people of this country are prone to frand. Certainly 
this is not true of the members of the American Federation of Labor. Thev do 
not regard unemployment compensation as an attractive substitute for remunera- 
tive employment. To workers accustomed to union seales, benefit levels which 
sre so generally below the level uf decency as is the case today hold no invitation 
to idleness or inducement to fraud—and any suggestion to the contrary is insult- 
ing nonsense 

And we are deeply concerned when the basic purposes of the program itself 
are made to suffer as a result of an exaggerated, opportunistic or spurious concern 
over the possibility of fraud. Furthermore, we insist that any program for the 
detection and correction of overpayments and fraud on the part of workers should 
be accompanied by at least an equivalent program of action for the detection and 
prevention of what is in fact a much more serious problem—the problem of under- 
payments, the unjust denial of benefits to workers who should receive them, and 
various types of fraud or near-fraud now engaged in by employers seeking to avoid 
payment of the taxes which support the program. 

The Bureau's request is inapproprié ate and defieier t in the following respects 
l'irst, the authority sought is not a proper or legitimate use of contingeney funds 
Fraud detection and prevention is a normal casltiunind part of the duties of 
administrative officers and should be provided for in the regular budget. It is 
in no sense a contingency 

Second, even if the authority sought were proper, its scope is too restricted and 
one sided If a fair, balanced and mesningful job is to be done, all types of 
erroneous payments and administrative actions should be investigated—including 
the improper denial of benefits to workers, and the extent to which workers are 
defrauded or deprived of benefits through maladministration and through various 
devices and strategems practiced by employers 

Third, the Bureau failed to point out the grave dangers inherent in the type of 
technical snares and restrictive devices that have been increasingly introduced 
into State laws as a result of employer pressure and from which most of these er ses 

a ed ‘“fraud’’ have stemmed, through a process which verged on entrapment 
Che mn of such provisions—as, for example, requirements that the claimant 
peers hat he is ‘‘actively seeking work,’’ without benefit of referrals or infor- 
a on job possibilities—is destructive of the basie purposes and functions 
of the employment-security program itself. A strong and effective employment 
service, exposing all claimants to suitable job opportunities as soon as possible, 
is the first line of defense against malingering or fraud. Yet these ‘‘seek work’’ 
requirements, while ostensibly designed as a check on fraud, are succeeding only 
in undermining and rendering ineffective the publie employment service. 

I should like at this point to submit for the record a copy of a letter from the 
preside nt of the American lederatior of Labor, (George Meany, to Secretary of 
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Labor Mitchell, which sets forth in somewhat more detail the grounds for our 
adverse reaction to this part of the testimony of the Bureau of Employment 
Security. 


May 7, 1954. 
Hon. James P. MircHe.t, 
Secretary of Labor, United States Department of Labor, 
Department of Labor Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I am writing to suggest to you the urgent need for cor- 
rective action to counterbalance an unfortunate and misleading impression that 
has been left in the minds of the public as a result of the type of publicity recently 
given to certain portions of a statement presented by representatives of the 
Bureau of Employment Security before the House Subcommittee on Labor De- 
partment appropriations on March 8. The portions to which I refer dealt with 
the subject of alleged fraud in connection with unemployment compensation 
claims. We also have certain specific objections to the position taken by the 
Bureau before the subcommittee, which I desire to submit for your consideration, 

It should go without saying, of course, that we are undertaking no defense of 
willful fraud. We do not want to see one penny paid out in benefits to any person 
who is not properly entitled to those benefits. We are in full accord with any 
program for the prevention of improper payments by proper and efficient means 
which do not interfere with the legitimate rights of those who are entitled to bene- 
fits. But we are deeply concerned when the basic purpose of the program—the 
payment of benefits to those who should, in justice, receive them—is made to 
suffer through an exaggerated or misguided concern over the possibility of fraud. 

In his testimony, Mr. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
requested authority to use up to $2.5 million, out of the contingency fund, for 
allocation to States for the detection and prevention of fraud and overpayments 
arising out of the operation of the unemployment compensation program. He 
presented certain figures, of a fragmentary and tentative nature, furnished by 
certain States—without benefit of the kind of breakdown, analysis or meaningful 
explanation that would enable even a person thoroughly familiar with the details 
of State laws to place the proper interpretation upon them, or to draw the proper 
conclusions from them. ‘To my mind, the figures presented can be more fairly 
construed as evidence of the consequences of a trend toward the wider adoption 
of vicious disabling provisions in State laws—serving to ensnare larger numbers of 
workers in a web of technicalities—than as evidence of any wide disposition toward 
fraud on the part of the working population. 

Nevertheless, following release of the printed hearings, these statements were 
seized upon by the press and played up in a manner calculated to bring the program 
into disrepute by creating the false impression that it is riddled with fraud and 
misrepresentation on the part of the working people of America. We deeply 
resent any such inference or implication. We are disturbed by the unbalanced 
and one-sided nature of the picture which the Bureau of Employment Security 
permitted to be presented to the public. And we seriously question the propriety 
of the type of authorization sought by the Bureau in this instance. 

There are three specific points that I should like to make in relation to Mr. 
Goodwin’s testimony. 

First, the authority requested is not a proper use of a contingency fund. The 
matter of fraud detection and prevention is a normal continuing part of the duties 
of administrative officers, can be anticipated in time and extent so as to permit 
provision for it in the regular budget, and is in no sense a contingency. If an 
additional expenditure of $2.5 million for this purpose is desirable, it should be 
provided as a part of the regular administrative budget and not taken from a 
contingency fund which is already far too small to meet the genuine contingencies 
confronting the program in a period of rising unemployment. 

As an example of the genuine contingencies that have already arisen, with no 
money available to meet them, I need only cite the fact that many States have 
found it necessary to go from weekly to biweekly reporting in order to conserve 
their inadequate administrative funds, resulting in administrative inefficiencies 
and added hardship on the part of jobless workers. Furthermore, it was necessary 
to request of Congress a supplemental appropriation to meet deficiencies arising 
out of the past year’s operations. In the light of these facts, the use of so large a 
portion of an utterly inadequate contingency fund for a project that can be fully 
anticipated and provided for in advance in the regular budget appears to me to 
have no justification whatsoever. 
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Furthermore, I would suggest that, if fraud is to be a burning issue, the Bureau 
conduct its own survey of the extent of the problem, before relying upon the 
representations of State administrators who may have their own reasons for 
exaggerating the true nature of the problem—perhaps on the theory that a fraud 
care is one sure means of extracting administrative funds from a pennywise 
egislature where more valid arguments, having to do with the genuine needs of 

e program, fail. 

Second, in the discussion of the problem of overpayments, evidence of a like 
oncern over the problem of possible underpayments is nowhere to be found. 
Yet surely, if some clerical or administrative errors lead to overpayments, it is 
nly reasonable to conclude that some must also result in underpayments. Yet, 

idging from the testimony, only excessive payments are to be investigated, 
checked and included in statistical compendium submitted to Congress, and 

‘ough the press, to the public. 

\lso, if investigations of fraud by workers are to be stepped up, should not some 
attention be paid to the problem of fraud on the part of employers? Insofar as the 

estion of fraud is concerned, the working peopl of this countrv are far more 
inned against than sinning. It is our conviction that the sums that are lost to 

em and to the program as a result of fraudulent actions on the part of employers 
iwarf the amounts obtained as a result of misrepresentation or fraud on the part 
of claimants, 

Large sums are lost each year to the program as a result of nonpayment of 

inemployment taxes by employers. Perhaps even more serious are the many 
stratagems used by employers to minimize payments from their accounts by 
ieriving former employees of their benefits. Among those stratagems are the 
provocation of workers to quit, or firing on trumped-up pretexts, and the 
leliberate and studied provocation of labor disputes, in anticipation of an im- 
pending layoff; and the practice of having fictitious job listings—technically 
suitable” but, in fact, profoundly unsuitable—filed at employment offices by 
infair employers under conditions which no self-respecting American could be 
lamed for refusing. Still another technique is the practice of contesting, in a 
vholesale way, all claims by former employees, in the sure knowledge that some 
vill be intimidated or discouraged from pursuing a valid claim. I submit to 
you that such practices fall within the full meaning of the term “fraud.” 
* Yet, employers who engage in these practices may continue to enjoy “‘exper- 
ience”’ credits against their tax rates which they have not earned by any visible 
sontribution to employment stability. Such acts, indeed, are condoned and 
even invited by the many new snares, entrapments and technicalities which have 
been introduced into the system as a result of employer pressure on State 
legislatures. 

The question of fraud by workers has been publicized, investigated, debated 
and legislated against time and time again. If there are any facts of this matter 
that have been left unexplored, I am not aware of them. But we have yet to see 
the first detailed official examination of this more important question of fraud 
on the part of employers. 

We therefore insist that any new expenditures for the study and correction of 
overpayments and fraud on the part of workers should at least be matched and 
accompanied by equivalent action directed toward the problem of underpayments, 
and fraud on the part of employers. 

Third, we are concerned over the failure of the representatives of the Bureau 
of Employment Security, in their testimony, to point out the dangers, defects 
and consequences of the very type of ‘‘seek work’’ requirements in State laws 
from which, as they noted, many of them alleged cases of fraud have stemed. 
Yet, these provisions strike at the very heart of the employment security program 
itself. I know of nothing that can more effectively sabotage the entire employ- 
ment service program than the spread of these provisions in State laws that 
insist that a man must not only register at the employment office but must prove 
that he has actively sought work by soliciting employers on his own, without 
benefit of referrals or advance knowledge as to whether or where job possibilities 
may exist. 

If it is to be the function of the employment security program to drive unem- 
ployed workers aimlessly, hat-in-hand, from one plant gate and personnel! office 
to the next, then what—may I ask—is the purpose of a public employment 
service? This is precisely the type of wasteful, ineffective and demoralizing 
routine that the system of public employment offices was set up to correct and, 
insofar as possible, replace. It removes from the employer the incentive to list 
his job openings with the employment service. It removes from the administrator 
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of the system the incentive to make a positive effort to find suitable employment 
for jobless workers in order to keep down benefit liabilities—one of these important 
duties which they are being paid to perform. In short, it relieves employers and 
administrators of all burdens and places them all on the shoulders of the jobless 
worker, while offering employers a new technique with which to deprive unem- 
ployed persons of their benefit rights. 

It is not as though no remedy other than these vicious “seek work” provisions 
were available. If malingering is suspected, the proper remedy is simple and 
direct. The employment service can locate and offer the man a suitable job. If 
he turns it down, he can then be ruled ineligible and no reasonable person would 
question that procedure. That is the way in which I believe the program was 
intended to operate and that is the way it should be made to operate. 

The constructive answer to the problem of “fraud’’ stemming from the infrac- 
tion of ‘“‘seek work’’ requirements that should never have been introduced into 
the system in the first place, is not to accept them now with complacency and to 
seek new ways and means of beating their vietims over the head with new penalties 
and prosecutions. To seek the removal and elimination of these provisions should 
be the object of national policy, together with adequate appropriations and a 
clear-cut program for the strengthening of the public employment service system, 
so as to make it a more effective instrument of employment security in America. 

I suggest, Mr. Secretary, the following steps as a genuinely constructive ap- 
proach to the problem raised by Mr. Goodwin’s testimony: (1) Protect the 
integrity of the contingency fund by confining its uses to genuine unforeseen 
contingencies that may arise in the future operation of the program; (2) Amend 
the request for funds to deal with overpayments and fraud on the part of workers 
by revising or enlarging the scope of this project to include all types of errors in 
payments and all types of fraud that have been or may be perpetrated against 
the program; and (3) make clear to the States and to the public the position of 
your Department with respect to these insidious ‘“‘seek work’’ provisions, which 
have done far more to injure the employment security program than any instances 
of malingering, real or imaginary, on the part of workers could possibly do. 

I regret the necessity for burdening you with a letter of such length and detail, 
but 1 believe that the nature and importance of the subject matter demand it 
I am confident that these views and recommendations will receive your earnest 
and thorough consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 
DeparRTMENT OF Heautru, EpucatTion, AND WELFARE 
HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bremititer. Thank you, Senator. First may I comment on 
the fund for hospital construction. 

Senator Toye. Yes. 

Mr. Bremitier. We understand that the administration has now 
sent a revised figure of $75 million. 

Senator Toye. That is correct. 

Mr. Bremitier. We should like to urge the committee to adopt 
that higher figure. We feel there is a tremendous need in that field. 

Senator Tuye. I shall also urge the committee. 

Mr. Bremitier. We are pleased to hear that. We would also, as a 
concomitant to this, like to suggest that the administrative funds 
should be increased from $750,000 to $1,000,000, as the figure is going 
up. I think we recognize that there will be some administrative 
responsibility involved. 


PUBLIC HEALTH HOSPITALS 


The second item in the Health, Education, and Welfare budget is the 
question of marine hospitals, as we call them, although particularly 
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they are now called public health hospitals. We think of them as 
marine hospitals because the merchant seamen have their care there. 
We would like to see that continued at the high level of the past. 

Third, in connection with Public Health grants, we understand 
that on this item the administration has urged a revised figure. We 
want to concur with the testimony we heard Senator Stennis give 
this morning. We feel strongly that the work in tuberculosis ‘and 
venereal diseases should be carried on at the highest possible level. 
We hope you will at least maintain the 1954 figure and possibly go 
back to the 1953 figure. We feel that there is no figure in the budget 
where funds are better spent than in this work. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Next are the grants for vocational education. 

Senator Torr. That also has been increased by the Bureau of the 
Budget recommendation. 

Mr. Bremititer. We understand there has been some increase. In 
this instance we would like to urge you to go above the Bureau of 
the ase nd recommendation and grant the ‘full amount authorized 
under the George-Barden Act of $29,300,000. Our feeling is that 
obviously the population has increased a great deal since the original 
George-Barden Act, and the vocational education program has been 
expanded. 

We feel that the least we can do is make that sum available. 

As we shall testify in a little while, we are concerned about the 
rapidly diminishing supply of skilled workers, and we think the 
vocational education should be increased. We would like to urge 
that the Pure Food and Drug Administration budget be kept at the 
highest possible level, and I believe you have a supplemental state- 
ment on that, Mr. Riley. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. Ritey, MempBper, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTER, 
AMERICAN ’ FEDERATION or LABOR 


Our members and all wage earners have a particular interest in the effective 
enforcement of the pure food and drug laws. We depend upon the Food and 
Drug Administration of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
keep our foods and our drugs sanitary and free from harmful ingredients. This 
Bureau is the outer guard on the perimeter of public safety in this field, so far as 
we are concerned. 

It is enforcement of the food and drug laws which require the products going 
into the market basket to be honestly packed and labeled so that when the house- 
wife buys them she will get her money’s worth and not be cheated. That is what 
is so vital to us. 

The reports we get every month from the Food and Drug Administration show 
how necessary this work is to protect the health and the pocketbook of working 
veople. 

; The American Federation of Labor has always fought for our pure food and 
drug laws and for their adequate enforcement. We are very much concerned 
today about this matter, because it has become apparent that the effectiveness 
of the Food and Drug Administration is being chiseled away, and the workers 
of this country are losing this protection which they need. 

Food-and-drug-law enforcement has always been operated on a shoestring 
compared to the size of what they are trying to regulate. What increases they 
have received have not been in proportion to the growth of the food and drug 
industries, or the population. We have been looking over the records of the 
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hearings before the Appropriations Committees, both in the House and Senate, 
and we find that as far back as 1945 the Commissioner of the FDA was sayin 
that there should be very substantial increases in order to meet their incnaned 
responsibilities. 

You can see how small are their resources when you look at what they have to 
deal with. In a speech to the New York State Bar Association section on Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Law, on January 27 of this year, Commissioner Crawford 
said: 

“Consumers spend about one-fourth of their total income for foods, drugs, 
cosmetics, and therapeutic devices. The retail value of these commodities which 
move annually in interstate commerce is about $50 billion, an average of nearly 
a quarter of a billion dollars for each of the 207 field inspectors and 15 import 
examiners now on our rolls. 

“About 96,000 manufacturing, processing, and warehousing establishments do 
a substantial interstate business. At our current rate of operations each of these 
can be inspected once in about 12 years. The amount of these commodities to 
which attention can be given annually through inspection of factories and ware- 
houses and by examination of representative official samples from interstate 
shipments is less than one-tenth of 1 percent of the total interstate traffic.” 


FIFTH OF SAMPLES WIND UP IN COURTS 


When he was before this committee of the Senate on February 14, 1952, Com- 
missioner Crawford said that 21 percent of the samples which their inspectors 
collected were involved in subsequent court actions. He said: 

‘“‘Because we have a record here of some 21 percent of the samples that we have 
collected showing violations serious enough to warrant court action, it is our view 
that if we could examine an additional one-tenth of 1 percent or maybe several 
additional tenths of a percent, that would not reach the point of diminishing re- 
turns. In other words, several times what we are doing now would still yield 
that many times the protection that we are now giving American consumers.” 

When Mr. Crawford appeared before your committee he pointed out that the 
Federal Government is spending about 12 times as much in making sure that 
meat products are pure and wholesome as it spends to make sure that foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics in general are pure, wholesome, and safe for use. He pointed 
out that public health statistics show that there is as much or more of a sanitary 
problem in connection with other foods than there is with meat products. He 
said that the combined hazards from all the products subject to the food and drug 
law, such as from dangerous drugs or diseased poultry, or insanitary conditions 
in the plants, far outweight the hazards that may raise with meat products. Mr. 
Crawford wasn’t saying that meat inspection is not necessary, which it is, but he 
certainly made it clear that there is a great discrepancy in the amount of protec- 
tion the consumer is getting between different products. The Meat Inspection 
Service costs about twice as much as the Government’s spending on all other food 
and drug work to insure the quality of $50 billion worth of products purchased 
by the American consumer. 

Now, notwithstanding what the Commissioner of Food and Drugs has pointed 
out, the Congress last year still cut the appropriation 8 percent. This was 
equivalent to what would have amounted to the funds for an entire month’s 
operations. This means the Bureau was compelled to do 12 months’ work on 11 
months’ appropriation. This was not recommended by the President’s budget, 
which would have maintained their activities without any decrease. 

In a talk which the Commissioner made to the American Bar Association on 
August 25 last year, he said that 67 positions had to be abolished, but then he went 
on to say that this has made a total reduction of 22 percent in the field enforce- 
ment staff since July 1, 1951. Now what has been the effect of this decline in their 
food inspection staff? They now have 207 inspectors, compared to 244 in 1952. 
Obviously they cannot do the same work with less men. 

This is what Mr. Crawford told the Bar Association: 

“To meet this situation we are completely revising our project schedules—the 
work plans by which we budget enforcement operations. Our foremost considera- 


tion has been to cause the least possible risk to consumer welfare, not only in the 
immediate future but in long-range programs on which a great deal of time has 
already been expended. 

“We cannot lower our already inadequate coverage in fields relating directly to 
health. These include foods, drugs, and cosmetics inherently injurious, whatever 
In this category is the investigation of drugs revealed by hospital 


the cause. 
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surveys to cause dangerous side reactions, which will require more time and travel 
than was expended last year. Also included are drugs and devices misbranded by 
false and misleading curative claims. While these products may be innocuous in 
themselves and the vendor may even believe his false claims, the purchaser who 
relies upon them, and abandons rational medical care, is just as much victimized 
whether the product was promoted by a knave or a fool. 

‘‘All this means is that to fulfill our obligations to protect health we must ignore 
all but the most flagrant economic cheats and curtail to some extent our work 
against filth and decomposition. Progress in the formulation of food standards 
will —_ r, too, for s substantial amount of field study is required before proposals 
can be deve sloped for hearing.” 

What Mr. Crawford says I think we can say in fewer words—it means that in 
order to keep up with their work to protect the health of the consumer they are 
doing virtually nothing to protect his pocketbook. They have to neglect the 
short-weight products and the other swindle-type products that we find described 
in their reports. And now they are even cutting down on their work against the 
filthy and insanitary products, 

When Mr. Crawford came before this committee in 1952, he said that it would 
take a 25 percent annual increase for a series of years in order to get anywhere near 
an adequate appropriation for this work. He said that every dime of their appro- 
priation is being returned to the American taxpayer many times over by the savings 
to the consumer from deception and fraud, such as the debasement of foods with 
cheaper ingredients, leaving the protection of health as a dividend on top of all 
that. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


We want to urge that that be done. Now, as I said, sir, we have 
this lengthy statement which we will file on the Labor Department 
appropriation and, as we go along, we would like to make certain com- 
ments and highlight it. 

In the first place, from your long experience and your valuable 
interest in this subcommittee, Senator, you are as aware as we are 
that bit by bit the Labor Department is going down hill. Jt concerns 
us. We feel that this gradual attrition on the manpower of that com- 
mittee has created some grave problems which we will touch on in the 
bureaus as we come to them dealing with the question of enforcement. 
Here, after all, is an executive department that is charged by law with 
the oversight of the welfare of 60 million people in our Nation, and we 
don’t want to see this Department weakened any more than it has 
been. On the contrary, we think it ought to be strengthened. As 
you know, the proposed figure for this year is 4,044 positions compared 
with 4,563 in the current fiscal year and 5,403 for 19: 53, and, as you go 
backward, it is going down every year for many, many years. You 
understand that this is a criticism that the American Federation of 
Labor has been making not only in terms of the present administra- 
tion but of the past administration. We feel the Department has 
been neglected and hope it is going to be strengthened as the President 
told us he was going to do. 


ENFORCEMENT OF WAGES AND HOURS ACT 


The enforcement of the Wages and Hours Act, to us, is one of the 
prime examples of the weakening of this Department. Today we 
are faced with this situation, the budget calls for fewer enforcement 
officials than you had 10 or 12 years ago. Yet you have nearly three 
times as many firms under inspection. That does not seem to us to 
be a good approach on this matter. We have filed in our statement a 
rather lengthy analysis of the matter, and hope that your committee 
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is going to do everything possible to strengthen enforcement of the 
Wages and Hours Act. Our position is that it should not be in the 
books if not enforced. We feel it has been weakened and we feel that 
in this period of unemployment we are going to run into chiseling em- 
ployers who will take advantage and short-cut the act. So we ask 
that, far from decreasing the inspection, the inspectors and attorneys 
assigned to enforcing the act, they should be increased rather than 
decreased. 
PUERTO RICO WAGE ORDER PROGRAM 

There is one specialized problem in connection with the wages and 
hours problem that I would like to ask Mr. Mason to comment on. 
That is the program as it affects Puerto Rico. He has bene working in 
that field. 

Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, I refer to page 7 of our statement re- 
lating to the wage-order program in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
The wage-order program in Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands is, in 
our opinion, one of the most important functions of the Wage and 
Hours Office, and I believe that the committee should know what has 
happened due to insufficient funds to this program. Before going 
into the immediate problem I would like to give you a little background 
on how these committees were first set up. 

Back in 1938 when the Fair Labor Standards Act was enacted, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands were covered on the same basis 
as all of the States. However, the industry in Puerto Rico at that 
time felt they were not able to adjust themselves within the time limit 
prescribed under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and that they needed 
more time before they could adjust themselves up to the statutory 
minimum provided for under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and in 
1940 the Congress amended the law and set up special committees and 
provided for special committees which would go to Puerto Rico and 
investigate the industries, and they were required to make recom- 
mendations to bring the wage rates up as rapidly as possible to the 
statutory minimum provided for under the act. However, during 
the war years and up until 1949, there were very few committees that 
were sent to Puerto Rico and, as a result, the wage rates in Puerto 
Rico in 1949 were about the same as they were back in 1940 when this 
Congress amended the law. In fact, in some cases today the mini- 
mum wage is as low as 18 cents for an hour which is below the 30-cent 
limit which was provided for in 1940 when they were covered under 
the act. 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN PUERTO RICO 


The effect is that over the past few years more than 100 plants are 
moving to Puerto Rico. We have the textiles. We have the elec- 
tronics industry. I believe it has put in about 20 or 30 plants, com- 
panies like Eastman Kodak and Western Electric and Philco Electric 
and Sylvania Electric. Well, the employees working there at the 
present time are only receiving in those industries from 25 to 30 or 
40 cents an hour when the industries here in the States are paying 
the same type workers, say, $1.25 to $1.75 an hour minimum. The 
effect is that, if this is allow ed to continue, it is going to have a serious 
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effect on the economy of our industries here at home, particularly in 
textiles. 

[ recall that back in 1949 when the industries started moving to 
Puerto Rico complaints were made to the House Labor Committee 
and the committee sent a subcommittee to Puerto Rico to make an 
investigation. When they returned they decided that they would not 
place Puerto Rico under the act the same as the States for the time 
being. However, they were assured by the Administrator at that 
time that he would appoint committees to at least be able to investi- 
vate the industries every 2 years, and the Administrator at that time, 

I believe in 1951 and 1952, appointed 3 committees each year. 

However, due to the reduction that was received, that the Labor 
Department received last year, we found it possible to appoint only 
one committee which would mean that the industries in Puerto Rico 
would only be investigated about once every 7 years. That is not 
carrying out the purpose and intent of the law which so hse that 
the industries should be brought up as rapidly as possible to the 
statutory minimum provided for under the act, and you cannot do 
that by investigating these industries once every 7 years. 

[ point out further that to make these investigations costs very 
little. To send a committee to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
costs about $15,000. Surely Congress can see the importance of this 
particular function of the Department which not only has an effect 
there but here in the States. 


PERSONNEL STATIONED IN PUERTO RICO 


Senator THoyr. How many men does the Department have down 
there that are regularly stationed there? 

Mr. Mason. They have a Wage and Hour office down there. I 
do not know how many they have on their staff. However, these are 
special committees representing industry and the public, which is 
provided for under the act. Three must go from the States and others 
must be appointed from Puerto Rico. 

Senator Ture. My thought here is that the office down there must 
have men in the field and that these men know what the law is and 
they must be out there checking; are they not? 

Mr. Mason. They check. 1 am not talking about enforcement 
now. You see, when these committees go to Puerto Rico they inves- 
tigate an industry and they find out what the industry can pay 
without affecting the employ ment situation in Puerto Rico and with- 
out affecting the economy in Puerto Rico, and they also must take 
into account that whatever rate is recommended it will not give an 
industry in Puerto Rico a competitive advantage on the same industry 
nere on the mainland. So all these are taken into account and 
the committee makes a recommendation to the Administrator that 
the industry can stand so much an hour, say 40 to 50 eents an hour. 
It goes back. They make their report to the Administrator and the 
Administrator either approves or disapproves the recommendation. 
That is what they pay, and I must say that whatever minimum is set 
by the Administrator for Puerto Rico is the maximum, because they 
never pay any higher than what they have to pay in Puerto Rico. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF WAGE RATES 


That is what I am trying to point out: That we have minimum 
rates now established under the act ranging from 18 cents an hour up 
to 75 cents an hour. We have over 300 industries that have moved 
to Puerto Rico within the last few years that are benefiting by 25 
and 30 cents an hour labor cost, and giving unfair competitive ad- 
vantage over industries here in the States, and what we propose here 
is that, in making your appropriations for the Wage and Hour office, 
you earmark at least $60,000 to $75,000 so that committees can be 
sent to Puerto Rico and they can at least make investigations of all 
the industries within a 2-year period because the wage rates now 
are far out of line from what they were and they have not benefited 
by any of the increases that the industries have received here on 
the mainland. As I pointed out before, some of the rates are below 
what they were paying back in 1940 when the act was amended. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, sir. You may proceed. 


DAVIS-BACON ACT ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Bremitier. Now, the next item that we desire to comment 
on briefly is the Davis-Bacon Act enforcement. The problem there, 
as we see it, is that the actual enforcing is left for the most part in 
the hands of the contracting agencies. It means that enforcement 
is in the hands of individuals who have other problems, who do not 
give primary attention to the Davis-Bacon, and in most instances 
whose background is not one of close knowledge of the type of prob- 
lem in enforcing the Davis-Bacon Act. 

We would like to see two things done. We would like to see more 
moneys given for the enforcement of this act by the Department of 
Labor, and that, of course, relates to our previous plea for the better 
enforcement of the Wage and Hours Act, the wage-hour inspectors, 
the people primarily used in connection with the Davis-Bacon law, 
and likewise the attorneys. But over and above that there is a part 
of this Reorganization Plan No. 14 of 1950 that we do not think 
has ever been adequately worked out. As we understood that plan, 
it was to really center all of the enforcement of Davis-Bacon in the 
Department of Labor and have a good competent crew of trouble- 
shooting investigators who could enforce the Davis-Bacon Act work- 
ing directly out of the Secretary’s office and not relying on the con- 
tracting agencies. I have had some experience working for one of 
the contracting agencies on this matter, and, very frankly, the engi- 
neers of the Bureau of Reclamation just do not pay enough attention 
to this problem. I think an effort has been made to work it out. 
I am not making a blanket indictment. As I put it at that time to 
the then Secretary of the Interior, I think the problem can be summed 
up this way: The engineers in the Bureau or in any other comparable 
agency of Government are trained in the stresses and strains on 
materials, but their background is not sufficient that they understand 
the strains and stresses on human beings. 

They are not skilled in the field of human relations, in understanding 
the kind of compromises that are bound to arise. We think there is 
an effort in the Department of Labor to get this better enforcement, 
and we would like to see you strengthen their hand on this. If we 
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are going to have this continuing unemployment with the pool of idle 
workers, the unorganized workers will be the first to suffer from failure 
to enforce the Davis-Bacon Act because we at least, have a means of 
making our own checks from time to time. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


We hope that you will see your way clear to work out something in 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship. We have the problem that I mentioned 
previously in connection with our problem of more funds. 

We have, for example, the Appley Commission report which shows 
that there is actually a decline at the moment in machinists, tool and 
die makers, millwrights. Weare actually losing ground in this field of 
skilled workers. With this obvious continuing defense program that 
ve have on our hands and with the great international tension that 
exists, this is certainly no time for us to be faced with the problem of 
lack of a proper supply of skilled workers. We think the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, far from taking a slight cut as the Bureau of the 
Budget proposed, should have its hands strengthened to be in a 
position to continue the fine cooperative relationsinp which I think 
you will agree exists between the Department of Labor and the State 
agencies, to strengthen the Department and give us a chance to get 
more skilled workers rather than fewer skilled workers in the years 
ahead of us. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


I want to make one more comment on some of the Bureaus and 
then turn over to my colleague, George Riley. 1 want to talk about 
the Bureau of Employment Security for a few minutes, and I want to 
add something that I will earmark and give to the reporter for our 
pre ‘pared statement. 

First in connection with the Bureau of Employment Security may 
[ say that the American Federation of Labor concurs with the repre- 
sentatives of the veterans’ agencies here. We hope that you will 
restore the funds contemplated to be slashed from the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. We feel that that service has done an excellent 
job of a peculiar nature that has to be accomplished. We are par- 
ticularly concerned with the job done with the disabled veterans. 
We hope you will see your way clear to restoring that. We want to 
see the funds restored, not simply earmarked in this instance. 

We would like to see you give very serious consideration to esta 
lishing a really sufficient and large enough contingency fund for the 
erants to the States. You are as familiar as we are with the constant 
prob lem that has arisen year after year of the Department having to 
come back for additional funds because the amounts appropriated for 


] 
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the States are not sufficient. Mav we also remind you, Senator, as 
[ am sure you know, that technic ally at least the funds used in grants 
for the States do not come out of general revenue. They come out of 


the funds that are levied for the unemployment compensation program, 
the 0.3 percent earmarked for the Federal Government. 
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GRANTS TO STATES 


This year, as we understand it, we are contemplating a figure of 
$216,400,000 for grants to the States. Yet the Department tells us 
that that figure is based on an assumption that the unemployment 
load will only average 2 million throughout the year. Right now, 
by Government figures, it is 3% million. Our economists think it is 
closer to 5 million, but regardless of which figure you take it is an 
awful lot more than 2 million. W e, unfortunately, do not see a chance 
of that figure dropping drastically. We are afraid it is going to stay 
where it is. " That means that the States are going to need more money 
to function properly. 

You will recall that during this past year we had to go on a biweekly 
reporting service which was not a healthy thing during a period of 
unemployment; and secondly that many States well deserved increases 
in salaries and merit increases, and they had to be denied because the 
funds were not sufficient until your Senate Appropriations Committee 
saw fit, in your wisdom, to get the funds back and wipe out those two 
bad things. We want to thank you for that very much. We were 
glad that you saw fit to restore those funds. 

We think it would be a wise thing to set aside this sum of $25 
million in a contingency fund with the proper restrictions that the 
Secretary only can grant those funds upon showing of proper need, 
and thus save you this constant trouble and save the States waiting 
a couple of months before the deserved supplemental funds are avail- 
able. We would like to see you give that very serious consideration. 


CONTINGENCY FUND 


Now, in connection with that contingency fund, there is one pro- 
posal before you that we certainly do not agree with. We are quite 
concerned about it, and I will turn this over, “if I may, to the reporter. 
This would fit in at the bottom of page 18. We are very much con- 
cerned with the proposal of the Bureau of Employment Security that 
you take $2 million out of the contingency fund for the investigation 
of alleged overpayments and fraud on the part of the claimants. We 
think that that has been handled rather badly. Every time somebody 
starts hollering “fraud,” it acts as an instrument of insult to the 
workers of the United States. We are not defending fraud or sin or 
any frailties to which human beings are prone, but certainly I am sure 
you will agree, Senator, that none of the members of the American 
Federation of Labor, with our good wage scales, want to go on unem- 
ployment benefits in preference to working. It does not make sense. 
We think there are other kinds of fraud, that, if you are going to in- 
vestigate fraud, they ought to be investigated intelligently. There 
are certain kinds of fraud that employers engage in. We find tacties 
where employers try not to have benefits paid. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION CLAIMANTS 


There have crept into some of the State laws things that we think 
are almost fraud. In some States by law and some States by adminis- 
trative order the claimant for unemployment compensation now has 
to present a signed statement by 2, 3, or 4 employers that he has been 
turned down for work by those employers, instead of simply putting 
himself ready and willing for work with the Employment Service, 
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which we think is the intent of the law. It is a degrading thing, we 
think, and you can see could be open to abuses. 

I would like to file this supplemental statement and a copy of the 
letter to the Secretary of Labor from President Meany of the American 
Federation of Labor concerning this proposal and urging that if there 
be anything of this kind it be across the board. 

Senator THyr. Those two supplemental statements will be made 
part of the record. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Mr. Birmiruuer. Now, sir, I would like to go to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards where we have two problems, and I would suggest 
that Mr. Riley comment on the Division of Safety Standards and 
Mr. Mason on the proposed migratory problem. 

Mr. Riney. The last figures we saw showed an indicated cut for the 
following year of $39,300 for the Division of Safety Standards for 
fiscal vear 1955. Perhaps the Bureau of the Budget since that time 
has taken another new look at it, but those are the figures we have. 
In view of the need and demand for more safety work we believe there 
should be an increase. 

SAFETY STANDARDS 


Safety is something in which we are intensely interested. We want 
to see all workers, organized or unorganized, protected from unneces- 
sary accidents which include just about all accidents. There are 
tables in here which will set forth what has been done in that field 
We feel that where the money has been made available a wonderful 
record has been set, and we feel that with just a suffiicent amount of 
money there will be not only life and limb saved, but that particularly 
in the fields which Mr. Biemiller has mentioned, in apprenticeship 
training where it takes 4, 5, or 6 years to produce a journeyman, if we 
have a disaster it is going to be difficult to replace that man. 


WORKERS OF WAKE, GUAM, AND CAVITI 


In that same connection, over in the Bureau of Employees Com- 
pensation there is an item referring to Mrs. Mary H. Ward who 
represents the workers of Wake, Guam, and Cavite who were taken 
prisoner by the Japanese in World War II. These prisoners were 
starved and overworked beyond human endurance by their captors. 
Mrs. Ward wanted to be heard this morning had she been able, but 
she has worked herself to a frazzle in behalf of those persons who are 
still survivors. 

There is a statement attached to this presentation which I hope 
that the committee has a chance to go into and examine carefully. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you want that statement made part of the 
record? 

Mr. Ritey. That has been appended to the main submission. 

Senator Tuye. | see. 

Mr. Riney. So that concludes what I had to say on the subject. 


MIGRATORY FARMWORKERS 


Mr. Mason. Mr. Chairman, I refer to page 19 of our statement 
relating to the condition of domestic migrants. We believe, Mr. 
Chairman, that the social and economic plight of migratory farm- 
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workers is one of the most urgent problems facing us in the country 
today. Up to now little positive action has been taken, although it 
has been studied repeatedly. We are glad to know that the adminis- 
tration has recognized these problems and has proposed a Federal- 
State program in an effort to improve the conditions of the domestic 
migratory farmworkers. 

As you know, the migratory worker’s employment is casual. They 
travel from State to State. In most cases they have to depend on 
employment to contractors who in a number of instances get most of 
the money. ‘They are not registered, and the migratory worker has 
no protection at all. He travels from State to State. He is faced 
with unsanitary and unhealthy housing conditions. He is not covered 
by any of our social legislation, receives no unemployment insurance. 
There are no minimum wage laws, no overtime hours provided for 
him where he would get any additional compensation. He is faced 
with a problem that I am glad to learn at this time the administration 
is trying to do something about. 

I realize that $100,000 may not be enough to work out a suitable 
program to improve these conditions. However, it is a step in the 
right direction, and we support it ail the way through and we feel that, 
inasmuch as Congress appropriates $2% million a year to import Mexi- 
can nationals, migratory workers to work on farms, that the least they 
can do is to appropriate $100,000 in order to make a study of the situa- 
tion and try to work out a program which will improve these condi- 
tions. I am satisfied that this gets along the way and conditions are 
improved that it will greatly reduce the need for importing Mexican 
nationals into this country to do farm work. So we hope that the 
committee will see fit to go along with the President’s recommendation 
for $100,000 for the promotion of the Federal-State program. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE FOR THE PTIYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


I just want to comment briefly on the President’s Committee for 
the Physically Handicapped which was set up by Congress 7 or 8 
years ago, and, under the law as it was enacted, it provided for an 
expenditure of $75,000. However, through the past 2 years and due 
to the reduction of funds for the Labor Department, the amount 
allotted to this committee was much under the $75,000. 

The committee has done splendid work in increasing the employ- 
ment opportunities for the handicapped, in setting up governors’ 
committees in each one of the States and stimulating public interest. 
Also, I believe if you had the opportunity to witness the exposition and 
parade of progress that was held at the Departmental Auditorium in 
the latter part of last month, which in my opinion was the most dra- 
matic story ever told of the physically handicapped, you would see 
the value of the work done by this committee. I hope that the 
committee will see fit to appropriate the full amount of $75,000 which 
is, I believe, $10,000 more than was approved by the budget. 

Mr. Bremruer. Senator, may I also call your attention to the fact 
that we have attached to our statement a supplemental statement by 
the international representative of the American Federation of Labor, 
Mr. George P. Delaney. He would have been here with us but he is 
in Europe attending the ILO meeting as American worker delegate. 

We feel that the activities of the Department of Labor do need 
nea: Mr. Delaney regrets that he could not be here per- 
sonally. 
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Senator Tuyr. We are sorry that he could not appear. 

Mr. Bremituer. May I say a few words in summary. We recog- 
nize that you and your colle agues are faced with a very severe problem 
here. We all know that budgetary problems confront the Govern- 
ment and confront particularly this Appropriations Committee, but 
certainly here are the two agencies of Government that are primarily 
concerned with the welfare of the broad masses of people in the 
country. The broad masses are affected by HEW and the Labor 
Department, the Labor Department having this definite statutory 
requirement that it look after the welfare of the workers and find ways 
of enforcing proper legislation. We do not think certainly that there 
should be any more slashes and we think there should be increases. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


We have called your attention to the HEW aspects. I might add 
one more point. We have been a little disturbed here that there are 
some individuals who would like to slash the Children’s Bureau. We 
are sure the members of this subcommittee would not concur with that 
view. There again is a field of obvious need. We understand that 
there is some reason to believe that there may be a request made for a 
special program on juvenile delinquency which would mean more 
money rather than less. This is one of the basic welfare duties of the 
Government that we think are proper and pay dividends in the long 
run. We are sure that you and your colleagues will give this the usual 
fair treatment, and we look forward to your doing so. 

Senator Tuye. Thank you, gentlemen. I was very happy that you 
gentlemen were with us this morning. 

That concludes the hearing for this morning. The subcommittee 
will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m. Monday, May 24, 1954.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
CHILDREN’s BuREAU 
AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT OF MRS. ADA B. STOUGH, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. The committee will come to order. Mrs. Stough. 

Mrs. SroucH. Mr. Hecht, our chairman, wants to come and he was 
detained by an emergency appointment. I thought that if I might file 
his statement which is very long, I would like to do that and sort of 
highlight what he wants to say. 

Senator Turk. The statement will be inserted in the record in its 
entirety and then you may highlight it. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY ON APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNITED STatTes CHILDREN’s BuREAU, 
THE Orrice OF EDUCATION, AND THE LABOR DEPARTMENT’S BuREAU OF LABOR 
STANDARDS 


I am George J. Hecht, chairman of the American Parents Committee, and I am 
the founder and for 28 years the publisher of Parents’ Magazine which has a 
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national montly circulation of more than 1,600,000. The American Parents 
Committee is a nonprofit child welfare organization working for more and 
better schools and for adequate health and welfare services for the Nation’s 
children. 

Senator Thye, and members of the Senate Committee, I come before you this 
morning to discuss appropriations for children. Most of the money you recom- 
mend for the Department of Health, Education and Welfare affects children in 
some way or other. But, I want to speak about what we believe to be the in- 
adequate funds appropriated for specific services for children. The items I 
would like to disouss are: 

|. The grants administered by the Children’s Bureau and funds for the opera- 
tion of the Bureau, 

2. The appropriations for the Office of Education, 

3. The small amount in the budget of the Bureau of Labor Standards which 
could help to improve the lot of the children of migratory workers. 


THE CHILDREN OF TODAY ARE THE GREATEST SINGLE RESOURCE THIS NATION HAS 


That has been said so many times before this committee that I sometimes fear 
the phrase has lost its meaning. But gentlemen, you know it is true. Our long 
term strength and security depend on the investment we are willing to make in 
those children. If we provide the services they need, they will grow up to be 
healthy, happy, productive citizens. If we fail now to spend a few dollars for 
are and education of the mentally or physically ill youngsters, we may have to 
spend untold thousands of dollars on them years hence when they grow to be 
dependent adults. Neglect now means a future drain on the public purse in the 
form of hospitals, jails, and mental institutions. It also means, gentlemen, a 
weakening of our whole national fiber. 

We admit that many Government programs help children indirectly. We 
believe that we also need much more support for specific services for children, 
If the needs of children become everybody's business, then they become nobody’s 
business. 

The United States Children’s Bureau was set up to render such special services. 
There can be no question of the great benefits to children that have come about 
through the grants administered by the Bureau for maternal and child health. 
crippled childrer , and child welfare. But there is a erying need for more services. 

\ sick or crippled child living in one State does not have the services he might 
have if he lived in enother area. If he lives in Alabama, Mississippi, or some 
other low-income State he is much less likely to get treatment than if he lived 
in New York or New Jersey. This is because the poorer States cannot afford 
the needed medical and child care programs, even though they are spending a 
larger percentage of their income for services to children than the wealthier States. 

\ll over this country there are long lists of crippled children whose parents 
cannot afford remedial care, and funds to provide them with free care have 
run out. 

The lives of 1,300 mothers and 10,000 infants could be saved each year if all 
mothers and babies everywhere had the care which is available to them in metro- 
politen counties. The number of bebies born premat rely is shockingly great, 
and the number of those babies who die is high. The cost of keeping a tiny 
infant in an incubator and giving it the hospital care needed to keep it alive has 
soared out of the reach of the average parent. Mentally reterded children are 
receiving only a small amount of attention. The children of migrant workers 
have practically none of the health, education, and welfare services available to 
other children in similar economic circumstances. 

We know all the problems I have mentioned can be solved. We know thet 
many children doomed to die, to live life as cripples or social misfits can be turned 
into normal citizens. But it takes research, it takes action, it takes money. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


I submit to you herewith a chart showing three things: 

1. The child population of the United States under 18 years of age from 1951 
to date, and the Census Bureau projection of the child population growth until 
1965. 

2. The appropriations for the United States Children’s Bureau each year from 
1951 to date. 

3. The appropriations for the Federal grants-in-aid for maternal and child 
health, crippled children, and child welfare services from 1951 to date. 
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‘lease note carefully that the appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and th 
aid have not at all kept pace with the increasing number of children in 
\ us to these Children’s Bureau grants-in 1, for which the Federal budget 
a renewal ol e $30 million appropriation, I call to your attention that 
5 of the Social Security Act, under whieh these appropriations are made. 
es $41,500,000 for these purpose In fiscal year 1951 Congress appro 
ited $30,250,000 for these purposes, dul for fises vear 1955 it 3 proposed 
ypriate $250,000 less. From 1951 to 1955 the number of children 1 ider 18 
age in the United States has increased by 6,47 >, OOO from 48.641,.000 to 
114,000 Chis is an increase of 13.3 percent I think that as a verv minimum, 
yppropriations for these Federal grant-in-aid programs should be increased 
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r the basic expenses of the Children’s Bureau the Federal budget cal! 
ppropriation of the same amount as was appropriated last vear nels 
5,000. This would finance a staff of only 208 people in the Childre reau 
minister the grant-in-aid program, to do the research, and to put out pamp!l 
wd her aids for parents \ staff of this size is woefullv inadequate for the 
ren s Bureau Che research service alone of the United States Departme 1 
riculture has 13,230 p ople, al d vet the entire staff of the Childre Bureau 
sists of onl 20S people In the Department of Agriculture nesearc! 
ireau there is a division devoted to livestock research Chis Divisio 1as i 
er 1,000 people with 120 cooperative research and field stations, and the 
s Bureau in all of its divisions ha mly 208 peopl How much longe 
Congress of the United St ¢ to consider cows and pigs re i 
int than children? Note o how the appropriations for the ¢ ] 
sJureau have been going do the number of children in the | ted 
1a DEC inere Ing b le ound 
Ina ch as the number of el the United States has inc rsed 3 
t in past 5 vear I \merican Par ts (ommitte rges nat the 
ropriation for the basic work of the Childre Bureau be increased 13.3 
ent over what it was in 1951 That would be an increase f approximately 
10.000 over the 1951 appropr tion of $1.500.000. making a total appronpria ) 
$1,700,000 This is $175,000 more than what prop d in the Federa 
get for fiscal vear 1955 
1 mm to thi irge an appropriatio yf $250,000 for a { 
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tal basis using ly pri ly contributed fund Che ac | i p 
» Division on Juvenile Delinqu 
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cally health The hearings before the Hendrickson subcommittee re 
repeated requests by the United States Children’s Bureau for funds to de 
uate WOrkK 1! juvenile delinque vy have been turned dow | a 
f the Children’s Bur vent out d raised funds from fo tio ind 
lividus launch a special juvenile delinqueney project That monev wv 
4u iis year and the work of the project will have to end | senate 
committee interim report praises highlv the strides made by the projec or} 
selv with the Children’s Bureau, and then sa 
Che s ibeommittee recommends that fund be nade available to er rve the 
sultative services of the Children’s Bureau in relation to problems of juvenile 
1lenecy 
We urge thst funds for this purpose be inclu 1 in this vear’s budget If it 
not feasible to put the appropriation in the hill now before ye ve urge that 
el ided in as ipplem« nta 
is & pity that we had to rely on private funds to pay for a demonstration of 
t Government leadership could do in meeting the juvenile de jueneyv prob 
Certainly, it is not right that the Government should let the worl p 


he private funds are exhausted. 
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We dismiss as untenable the further recommendation of the Senate subcom 
mittee that if additional funds are not voted to the Bureau for juvenile delinquency 
work then ‘“‘some of the funds presently devoted to other activities be diverted 
to the delinquency question.”’ The Bureau staff is not large enough now to 
handle properly all the responsibilities with which the Bureau is charged by law 
If it has to divert staff to a major job on delinquency then the all-round basic 
child programs, which help to prevent delinquency, will suffer. 

To summarize what | ssid before about the Children’s Bureau's 1955 appropria : 
tion, we request an increase of $175,000, which is proportionate to the increase i: ; 
the number of children, or a total of $1,700,000. In addition to this we ask fo: ; 
an appropriation of $250,000 for a division on juvenile delinquency, making a 
grand total of $1,950,000. 


UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


The second item I want to discuss, and I shall try to do it briefly, is the operating 
budget of the United States Office of Education. I am glad to see it raised this 
year a little over the pitifully low figure of the last biennium. The kind of a 
world we live in today demands more education and better education for our 
young people. 

The Office of Education can help meet this need by doing studies, supplying 
facts, and stimulating the States and localities to provide more adequate educa- 
tional facilities. We are glad to learn from the President’s message that there is a 
small amount in that budget to do some exploring with States on the possibility 
of cooperating to give children of migrant workers some education. We ask that 
the Office of Education be given the full amount of $3,100,000 requested. 


UNITED STATES LABOR DEPARTMENT WORK ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


The last item I would like to mention is the $100,000 sum inelided by the 
President in the budget of the Bureau of Labor Standards of the United States 
Department of Labor for work on the problems of migratory workers. This 
small sum would enable the Labor Department to encourage cooperative actior 
among the States to improve living and working conditions of migrants. The 
children of these workers are probably the ones who suffer most in their trek from 
State to State. We would hope that everything done by the States to improve 
the lot of the migrant worker would bring even greater benefits to his children 

This Congress has passed the biggest Federal-aid for highways bill in our 
history. Under it we will spend $966 million a year to help States to build roads 
Isn’t Congress as concerned about children as it is about cattle and pigs and 
highways? 

I feel sure that there is not a single Member of Congress who will say that good 
roads are more important than sound, healthy, ablebodied citizens. The healt! 
and productivity of our citizens a few years from now will depend on how we 
take care of the unmet needs of today’s children. 


he number of children in the United States, compared with the appropriations for the 
T ber of child the United Stat pared with the appropriations for tl 
Children’s Bureau and its grants-in-aid 


Appropria- 
tions for | 


THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN THEUS 
-amnarod with the annrooriations for the 


—— Children Children’s aeons 
under 18 Bureau (Sal- | oo aa 
ariesand | Stants-in-aid 
expenses) 
1951 48, 641, 000 $1, 500,000 | $30, 250, 000 
1952 50, 346, 000 1, 585, 000 | 31, 500, 000 
1953... ; 52,015, 000 1, 550, 000 28, 600, 00 
1954 ; 53, 842, 000 1, 525, 000 30, 000, 00 
1955 ‘ 5 1 55, 114, 000 21,525,000 | 330, 000, 006 
$1,700.000 | %34, 000, 001 
1960 suenuiehbtmes CQD TER Gee Bias - ccddesudsituduse 
Ria ceaed 


An increase of 6,473,000 over 1951 or 13.3 percent. 
2 Proposed, 1.7 percent increase over 1951 
5 Proposed, 0.8 percent decrease from 1951 
4 Estimated by Census Bureau 
' Recommended, 13.3 percent increase over 1951 
* Recommended, 13.3 percent increase over 1951. 


4 63, 208, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Sroucu. I am Mrs. Ada B. 
Parents Committee. 

The subject we would like to talk a little about today is appro- 
priations for the specific services for children, and most of our state- 
ment has to do with appropriations for the Children’s Bureau, but 
we also would like to say a word for the small increase in the Office 
of Education Fund, and a little bit in the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
for helping the Bureau of Labor Standards to do something for migra- 
tory workers with the thought that that might benefit the children 
of migrants. 

Senator Toye. I was going to say that the years fly fast because 
it seems a matter of only a few weeks ago that we were assembled 
much the same manner as this. 

Mrs. Srover. I know your attitude toward children and I know 
how much this committee appropriated dealing with children in- 
directly, but our purpose is to emphasize the se rv ices spceifically for 
chil lren because we realize that when children’s business becomes 
everybody’s business, sometimes it becomes nobody’s business. 

Senator Turn. T hat is correct. 


Stough, from the American 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Mrs. Sroucn. We have a feeling, as far as the Children’s Bureau is 
concerned, that the $30 million grant-in-aid, the same as was appro- 
priated last year and a little less than the year before, is not sufficient 
considering the increase in the amount of children. 

Now, that is why we have drawn up this chart, after I had heard 
Dr. Eliot testify and show her chart as to the increase in the number 
of children. 

We have taken it from 1951 because the figures seem more com- 
parable from then than from 1947. 

You see how the number of children has grown and the projected 
rise to 1965. Over here we have shown the grants and aid and on the 
back sheet of my filed statement I have a reproduction of that chart, 
and also the actual figures. 

Senator Tuyen. That will be shown in the report. 

Mrs. Sroven. In the statement, ves. 

I have the figures here and Mr. Downey has them on your records. 

This is the proposal for 1955. Over here are the appropriations for 
salaries and expenses which, as you know, takes care of staff, takes 
care of research, takes care of parents’ aid, all the things that have to 
do with the staff of 208 people. 

Our proposal is that, since this increase from 1951 to 1955 figures to 
be a 13.3 increase, we would like to be so bold as to suggest that we have 
a comparable increase in the grants and aid to the States, which means 
about $34 million, and a comparable increase in the salaries and 
expenses which I believe bring that to about $1,700,000. 

That is so much for the Children’s Bureau. 


I do not think I need to labor the point to convince you, Senator, 
because I think you know the kind of work that is done with this 
money, and what it means in the services of crippled children, child 
health, and child welfare. 


* 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The other item about which we would like to speak is juvenile 
delinquency. 

That, of course, has been something that we have been all very 
much interested in, and the hearings before Senator Hendrickson’s 
ibcommittee reveal something that I, personally, had not realized 
hefore 

That time and time again during the past, I think, 10 years, the 
Children’s Bureau has asked for money to do something on juvenile 
delinquency. 

[ think that very few of those times has it got as far as Congress. 
In any case, they never did get any money 

( onsequently, Dr. Eliot, as you know, as | am sure senator Hen 

on knows, went out and raised private funds to start this special 

juvenile di linquen¢ \ 
The interim report of Senator Hendrickson’s committee certainly 

nothing but praise for that work that has been carried on, and 


~ tor Hendrickson’s committee recommends that a sum be appro- 
priated this vear to help the Children’s Bureau to continue that work 
enile delinqueney so that all the work done in the special project 


not he lost 


We are making a special plea for vou to give serious consideration 
to that request when it comes up to the Bureau of the Budget so that 
that work in juvenile delinquency and consultation with the States 
ean 2o forward in the Children’s Bureau and there will not be that 


there is no money for anvone to do anything when Senator 
Hendrickson decides on big, long-range things to do 

| think I will not take any more time. Those are the points Iwould 
like to leave with you and | know, so far as you personally are con- 
cerned, they will ¢ 
Senator Turse. Thank you 
Your complete statement will be in the record. 
We are fortunate to have Senator Hendrickson with us 


et serious consideration. 
hs 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. HENDRICKSON, A UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator THyr. You may proceed, Senator, in whichever manner 
you desire. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Chairman, and the lovely ladies pres- 
ent, I have asked for this opportunity to appear before this committee 
today to address myself briefly to the budget of the Children’s Bureau 
of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, as that budget 
relates to the problem of juvenile delinquency in the United States 
at large. 

During the past 6 months, as vou know, the Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinquency has held numerous hearings to determine the 
nature and extent of this serious social problem and to identify what 
might be done by society to more effectively combat this problem. 
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During the course of its work, the subcommittee has tapped grass 
roots experience and opinion from every State in the Union. 


We have sought out the advice of experts and that of hundreds of 


citizens’ groups. 

After careful review of this voluminous data, I do not feel that 
primary responsibility for preventing juvenile delinquency resides 
with the Federal Government alone. 

[ do most firmly believe, however, that the Federal Government 
does have certain responsibilities in relation to this problem which 
should not be evaded any further and which, to date, have not been 
effectively discharged. 

Mr. Chairman, the causes of juvenile delinquency are not mysterious 
or unknown. 

A variety of programs designed to help combat the problem have 
withstood the test of time and experience. 

In view of these facts, the subcommittee—and I am largely here, 
| might say, as chairman of that subeommittee—has been shocked to 
discover that what has been learned and proved in one communit) 
is so little known in others. 

This fact dramatizes the lack of any effective national mechanism 
whereby such information could be made available and used by all 
communities. 


SUBCOMMITTEE’S INTERIM REPORT 


As we pointed out in our subcommittee’s interim report, issued 
March 1 of this year—and I am sure most of the ladies here have read 
and studied that— 
the fact of the matter is that the only Federal agency specifically assigned the 
task of assembling the know-how on juvenile delinquency and transmitting it to 
those working with delinquents is inadequately staffed to do the task. 

To remedy this failure of the Federal Government to assume its 
rightful responsibility, Mr. Chairman, the subcommittee recommended 
that funds be made available to enlarge the consultative services of the 
Children’s Bureau in relation to problems of juvenile delinquency. 

[ have not had an opportunity, Mr. Chairman, to review in any 
detail the budget request before the committee or any supplemental! 
appropriation which, I understand, has been requested by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare and which has been submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget, and I would like to say while I am on that 
subject that Ll am trying to make an arrangement with the Bureau of 
the Budget so I may be heard over there as well as over here. 

| do understand, however, that the appropriation request now be- 
fore you is a minimal figure and that it does not as yet embrace the 
recommendations of my subcommittee as they affect the Children’s 
Bureau. 


CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Chairman. by enlarged consultative services for the Children’s 
Bureau, I refer to the creation of certain additional positions devoted 
to full-time work with State and local groups concerned with the pre- 
vention and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

Allow me to present one example of the kind of consultation to which 
l refer. 
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During the past 2 years, the Children’s Bureau in cooperation with 
e National Probation and Parole Association and the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges developed new and vastly improved 
iundards for the organization and work of specialized courts for 
uldren. 
There are some 2,000 such courts in this country, engaged in that 
Yet in the face of the huge task ahead in transmitting these stand- 
s into practice with all that is involved in working with and in- 
preting to groups over the country if this is to be achieved, the 
Children’s Bureau has but the part-time service of one man to do the 
The total Juvenile Delinquency Branch of the Children’s Bureau 
esently consists of 3 professional and 1 secretarial positions 
[t is a shocking thing to me with the important responsibility that 
vy have. 
| believe that an enlargement of the staff of this unit would yield 
lends far beyond the modest investment required to take this step 
\ir. Chairman, I might add parenthetically that the best investment 
made in this session of Congress was the money we appropriated 
this juvenile delinquency study and inquiry. 
[ do not think we invested any money in anything else that will 
ve the value for the future of our country that that appropriation 
ll have. 
Getting back to the Children’s Bureau, Mr. Chairman, the rela- 
vely small additional sum necessary for travel and for the publication 
nformational materials should, of course, be included. 
Such action would not represent a solution to the problem of juvenile 
linquency. 
It would, however, represent a step which the Federal Government 
st take if it is to assume its rightful responsibility in relation to the 
ell-being of these unfortunate children, who are in trouble. 
That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman, except that | hope that 
the committee will give this very serious thought. 
lf there is any way that I can help as one of your colleagues to give 
vou assurance that this really must be done, IT will be around here at 
our call at any time. 
Senator Tuyr. Thank you, Senator. 
We are very glad and are appreciative of the fact that your state- 
ment is in this record. 
Senator Henprickson. Thank you. 
Senator Tuyr. The next person will be Mrs. Margaret Stone, who 
s taking the place of Miss Hadley. 


CHILDREN’S BuRBAU 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGARET F. STONE FOR 11 NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


\irs. Stone. Iam Mrs. Margaret F. Stone, a volunteer worker for 


he Association for Childhood Education International. I have 
been authorized to make this statement in behalf of the following 
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national organizations, and I think that almost all of them have a 
representative here. They were so much interested in this statement. 

The organizations are: Association for Childhood Education 
International, American Federation of Teachers, American Home 
Economics Association, National Association for Nursery Education, 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
National Consumers League, American Association of Social Workers, 
National Association of Colored Parents and Teachers, National 
Council of Jewish Women, National Service Star Legion, United 
Church Women, which is a department of the National Federation 
of Churches. 

Over the years the organizations which I represent have been vite ally 
interested in all that concerns children and have worked with the 
Appropriations Committees regarding the budget of the Children’s 
Bureau. 

We come to your committee again at this time because our interest 
is as great, if not greater, than it has ever been since the Bureau was 
established in 1912. 

One out of every three persons in the United States is under 18 
years of age. 

The regions richest in children have not only lower per capita in- 
comes than the other States and proportionately fewer adults to sup- 
port these children, but fewer schools, health, welfare, and other 
community activities that serve children. 

Infant mortality is still high in many States, especially in rural 
areas. In isolated communities and in low-income families many 
children stand poor chances for health care. 

While parents must always have the primary responsibility for the 
care of their children, some are unable to carry out this function 
satisfactorily because of economic handicaps, and many children live 
in broken homes. 

Living as we do in a period of international unrest, we are experienc- 
ing general insecurity and a marked increase in juvenile delinquency. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY PROBLEM 


The gravity of the juvenile delinquency problem is strongly em- 
phasized in the interim report of the Senate Committee on the 
Judie lary Which Senator Hendrickson has just referred to (S. Rept. 
1064). The report states: 


The Nation is losing its fight against juvenile delinquency. In the fight 
against juvenile delinquency, this Nation can be said to be fiddling while Rome 
burns. We devote much attention, energy, and resources—and rightly so—to 
the fight against ee sm both at home and abroad. We are waging that 
fight to keep this Nation free. To what avail is that fight if the moral fiber of 
more and more of our children is being undermined? These are the children 
who will one day become our Nation’s leaders. It is for them that we are fighting 
to keep America free. 

We devote untold millions to the protection of our national resources through 
reforestation, prevention of soil erosion, and the like. But we are neglecting our 
biggest national resouree—our children and youth. 

The time has come to declare all-out war on juvenile delinquency. To turn 
the losing tide of battle, we must immediately dedicate to the waging of this war 
whatever efforts and resources are necessary. * * * 
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CONSULTATIVE SERVICES 


We agree with the Judiciary Committee that we must immediately 
dedicate to the waging of this war whatever efforts and resources are 
necessary 

During the hearings held by the Judiciary Committee, most of the 
witnesses emphasized the need for continuing an increasing national 
leadership and we support the committee’s recommendations that 
funds be made available to enlarge the consultative services of the 
Children’s Bureau in relation to problems of juvenile delinquency 

Despite the fact that the Children’s Bureau is the only Federal 
agency specifically assigned the task of assembling the know-how on 
juvenile delinquency and transmitting it to those working with 
delinquents, it has a unit, as Senator Hendrickson has said, of only 
three professional persons devoting full time to prov iding consultation 
to States on juvenile delinquency matters 


STAFF INCREASES RECOMMENDED 


If the recommendations of the committee are to be carried out, 
ind if the Children’s Bureau is to set up a program which will help 
the States to check any further advance of juvenile deiinquency, the 
staff of the Bureau working in this field must be greatly increased 

\t least 10 or 12 additional workers and their assistants must be 
placed in the field at once to begin a program which will point the way 
iol the states to proceed 

Undoubtedly a great deal of private funds will be used from chests 

d foundations 

But, we feel that in order to develop a most effective program in 
the States, the ¢ hildre n’s Bure au must be in a pos tion to offer some 

tance in the wav of research and consultation 

The Senate committee report, recognizing the immediate urs 
of the de linquency problem, suggests if no additional funds are ap 
pI priated to the Children’s Bureau ior this work some of I funds 
resently devoted to other activities be diverted to the del nqueney 
question 

We do not agree Ww ith this re commendation 

The $1,500,000 requested bv the President for the administration 


of the program of the Children’s Bureau already represents a minimum 
Since 1947 the Bureau has lost over 100 members of its staff through 
cuts in appropriations 

\t the same time, the Bureau’s responsibilities have not been in any 
vav decreased 

It must administer the program for which it has responsibility under 
law, including the $30 million for grants-in-aid to the States, and it 1s 
difficult to see how any funds from its already meager budget could be 
diverted to initiate a new program in the field of juvenile delinquency 

We estimate that a minimum of $300,000 should be appropriated for 
an initial juvenile delinquency program recommended by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

We respectfully urge your committee to increase the Children’s 
Bureau appropriation—that is the administrative part of the pro- 
eram-—from $1,500,000 to $1,800,000 so that it may develop a program 
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for the protection of our biggest national resource—our children and 
youth. 


Senator Tye. Thank you, Mrs. Stone. 
were with us this afternoon. 
Mrs. Stone. Thank you for the opportunity to appear. 


| am very glad that you 


SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INC. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. JOSEPH STOLL 
INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS FOR CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


Senator Toys. Mrs. Stoll. 

Mrs. Srouu. I am Mrs. Joseph Stoll. 
Arneson. 

Senator Toye. I have a schedule in front of me and that schedule 
just did not hold. 

Mrs. Srouu. Mrs. Arneson was not able to come today and shy 
asked me, as a member of the board of Spokesmen for Children to 
come here and tell you that our organization would submit a state- 
ment for the record. 

Now, I am a member of the board, and while I am here, I would 
like to say that at the annual meeting we discussed this question of 
the Children’s Bureau appropriation and we heartily favor appro- 
priating a sum larger than proposed. I want to state further that 
other people have emphasized the need for staff to work on the 
problem of juvenile delinquency, and I would like to say that in 
addition to that, which we heartily favor, we are very concerned about 
the everyday job of the Children’s Bureau. We think these cuts 
through the past yesr are endangering the day-to-day job. 

I want to say a word about the research that needs to be done, the 
care that needs to be given to the States to work out their local prob- 
lems in relation to children’s services, the need that the States have to 
have someone come from the Children’s Bureau and help them to 
help their localities. 

[ want to say a word while I am here for the unglamorous, everyday 
job that needs to be done. I thank you, sir, for letting me speak. 


[ am appearing for Mrs. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuy. I have been handed a statement sent in by Mrs 
Arneson to whom you referred, Mrs. Stoll, and this statement will be 
inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY ON CHILDREN’s BuREAU APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1955 By Mrs. R. 
GORDON ARNESON, VICE CHAIRMAN, SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Mrs. R. Gordon Arneson. TI am vice chairman of 
Spokesmen for Children, a small national organization of parents, doctors, nurses, 
teachers, and other people with a concern for better Federal legislation affecting 
health, welfare, and education services for children. If I may I should like to 
present for the record a one-page statement which describes our group and its 
work. 

We have supported this year appropriations for the school lunch program, 
urged passage of a school construction bill before Senator Cooper’s Subcommittee 
on Education of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 


We have 


a Tile. 
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an ented expert testimony before the Senate subcommittee investigating juvenile 
renev: we have advised with the House Wavs and Means Committee on 
vO vosed changes in the OASIT program as it affects benefits for children who 
e working parents. We are here today to urge adequate appropriations 


ie work of the Children’s Bureau 
ist vear before we came before your committee we wrote to each State health 
are department asking for facts about the uses to which thev put Federal 
for child health and welfare and the sums they needed to do a creditable 
TI complete survey Was presented to your committee We also sought 
advice on how adequate was the advice and consultation they received from 
Children’s Bureau staff. This vear we have acain sampled ovinion onlv to 





at they continue to need Federal aid and that they want more technical 
tance from the Children’s Bureau staff 
Ve wish to present some statistical facts which show up the inadequacy of 


e are providing in the way of services and facilities for children in this 
[rs Despite all the efforts of local, State, and Federal acencies and the 
r of volur 


tary agencies we are not making a commendable showing in 





the mental, social, and physical health problems presented by our cl 


Here are a few of the statistics 


The increase in juvenile d+linquency during the past several vears i re 

a rise of 29 percent in the number of voungsters coing before juvenile 

, only a rough indication of how we are falling behind in copins ith this 
l i roblem 

Le loo little attention has been given to the: revention and earlv treatment of 

onally maladjusted children in our population. Thre are too few mental 

ile i I ics to meet the need in spite of an encouraging rowth of these clinics 


e past few vears. The fact is that during World War II more than 2% millio 





Uv vere rejected or released earlv from the armed services because of mental 
“oO emotional diseases and defects This is equivalent of enouch men to cor 
Lat e 177 army infantry divisions How manv of these men could have heer 
he ed as children and adolescents we shall never know Financially we pay & 
rice for emotional and mental illness Federal and State governments 
I 1 more than a billion dollars a vear to keep people in mental hospitals 
u 3. Virtually nothing in the way of a comprehensive program is underway to 
ft et the problems of our children who are mentally retarded and for whom special 
ling, health, and welfare services are required It is estimated that this 
: rroup constitutes about 2 percent of the total school-age population in the country. 
ues Another estimate is that they number about 750,000 

b !. In spite of the years of crippled children’s programs in every State in the 
t Union we don’t even begin to scratch the surface of the huge problem of finding 
i 1 treating youngsters whose crippling conditions could be corrected. It is 
mated, for example, that more than 1,700,000 children have epilepsy, rheu 

itic fever, or defective hearing. And there are only three examples of crippling 
litions that affect children. In spite of strong congressional support for 


ippropriations for the jointly financed State—Federal crippled children’s programs 
v 238,000 crippled children received any service from these programs in 1952 
don’t know what has happened to the rest of them. Unhappily a large pro 
n of them will probably go without care and end up as adults who must be 
ared for under the various rehabilitation programs or perhaps on the disability 

issistance program which cost us in the neighborhood of $387 million a year 
‘ . Toturn to another statistic, we have according to Children’s Bureau estimates 
out 142,000 children born illegitimately in 1950. About 32,000 of the mothers 
these babies were children themselves—girls 17 years of age or younger 
Unfortunately many of these infants are not let out for adoption through reputable 

igencies. There is definite need for a nationwide attack on this problen 

The purpose of reciting some of these depressing statistics is to give us per 
pective in evaluating the adequacy of the proposed Federal budget for the work 
of the Children’s Bureau and the Federal grants to States for child health and 
velfare services Measured against even the few problems recited above, the 
im requested by the President is woefully insufficient both on salaries and expenses 
f the Bureau and Federal aid to the States As I said before your committee 
vear our group is critical of the Children’s Bureau because it has failed to 








ieve as much in behalf of children as the obvious pressing proble ns indicate 
hat it must sut we are also prompt in commending it for its frequent brilliant 
performances of leadership such as its current effort in the field of juvenile 


nquency 


A 
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We must now look to the Congress to provide the Bureau with the money it 
needs to really tackle these jobs. Your committee has a right and a responsibility 
to demand top performance and efficiency in expenditure of money you do grant 
and if past performance is any indication of your present intent I know that your 
committee and its counterpart in the other body of Congress will insure responsi- 
sible expenditure of Federal funds. We do feel, however, that you must not 
short change this Bureau when it comes before you with requests for larger sums 
to do the work assigned to it by law. 

We are glad to be counted among the many professional and citizens groups 
that come before you each year to support the President’s requests for funds 
for this agency. This vear we support his request for at least $1,525,000 for 
salaries and expenses of the Bureau and we continue to stress the need for 
$41,500,000 authorized by the Social Security Act for grants to States. We 
wish that the President had requested the full amount. We strongly urge that 
your committee be receptive in the future to the request Mrs. Hobby has made 
to the Bureau of the Budget for a supplemental amount this year for this 
Bureau to enable it to carry out the recommendation of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Juvenile Delinqueney for greatly expanded work in the field of juvenile 
delinquency. 





SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN, INcC., FoR BerTreR MATERNAL, Cartp HEALTH, AND 
WELFARE Laws, New York, N. Y. 


FACTS ABOUT SPOKESMEN FOR CHILDREN 
The organization 

Spokesmen for Children was formed in 1945 by a group of men and women 
who believed that better legislation for maternal and child health, child welfare 
and educatior services for children would be enacted if there were an organiza- 
tion devoted to this purpose. The membership consists of individuals—parents, 
teachers, doctors, nurses, social workers, and others interested in furthering the 
well-being of the Nation’s children. Spokesmen for Children is not a large organi- 
zation, nor is it one which has untimited funds to use in lobbying for better Federal 
legislation for children Its resources are limited because contributions cannot 
be deducted for income tax purposes. Its strength lies in the action of its members 





Who works for Spokesmen? 


Spokesmen for C has no paid staff All who work for Spokesmen—its 
! » board, and its Washington committee—are voluntee) 
who contribute their time and talents in earrving out the activities of th 
organization 


What does it do? 





members, the chairt 


Spokesmen prepares and distributes to its members fact sheets such as the one 


enclosed, which describe in nontechnical terms the nature of the legislation pending 


and the action that can be taken by the members to support or oppose the bill in 
question Spokemen’s officers and staff collect information from all availabk 
ourees on the subject of the legislation and then, following board action, they 
prepare testimony for presentation to congressional committees and individual 
Senators or Representatives. Spokesmen often brings proposed legislation to the 
at tention of other organizations, enlisting their interest and action. Spokesmen’s 
activities are limited only by the financial support its members are able to give, 
all of which is used for the work and none for salaries. 


What is Spokemen’s program? 


Spokemen’s program depends upon the nature of the bills introduced by the 
Senators and Congressmen. During the 82d Congress Spokesmen for Children 
supported the following: grants-in-aid to the States for maternal and child health. 
child welfare and services to crippled children as well as appropriations to the 
Children’s Bureau for research and administrative expenses; appropriations for 
the federally aided school lunch programs; legislation to strengthen and extend 
the work of local and State public health departments; legislation to provide 
emergency aid for professional health education; legislation for Federal aid to 
public education and aid for the construction of school facilities; legislation to 
establish a program of research in child life and development; legislation to provide 
emergency maternal and infant care for the wives and infants of men in the 
Armed Forces 


~ eat 
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Who are its officers and directors? 
Spokemen’s officers, directors, and staff represent a cross section of lay citizen 
{ professional leaders in the fields of child health, welfare, and education. 


a 
Officers and board of directors 
Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, chairman Mrs. Catherine G. Hurley 
\{rs. Shepard Krech, treasurer Dr. Milton Kirkpatrick 
Mrs. J. Wideman Lee, assistant treas- Mrs. Milton C. Lachenbruch 
irer Dr. Paul V. Lemkau 
Clvde Murray, vice chairman Mrs. David M. Levy 
Miss Daphne Hughes, secretary Mrs. C. D. Lowe 
Miss Hazel Corbin Mrs. Harold V. Milligan 
Dr. Marv B. Dale Dr. Walter W. Pettit 
Mrs. LaFell Dickinson Leon H. Richman 
yhn Edelman Miss Esther C. Stamats 
Dean Mayme Foster Dr. Ernest L. Stebbins 
Ernest Giddings Dr. Emilv T. Wilson 
\ e who shares Spokesmen’s conviction that sound legislation providing 
ervices for children can only be brought about by the interest and support 
in informed public. Will you join Spokesmen for Children today? 
For further information address: Mrs. Theodor Oxholm, Chairman, Spokesmen 
r Children, Suite 408, 654 Madison Avenue, New York 2, N. \ 


Senator Tuyr. I certainly appreciate the fact that you were with 
Now, that completes the schedule that I was given by Mr 
Downey, the clerk of the committee. If there are any of you ladies 
that would like to make a statement, this is an opportunity. 

Mrs. OrrensBERG. Miss Stamats is here from New York, and she 
represents the church women. She came for this meeting and she is 
very well informed. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


STATEMENT OF MISS ESTHER C. STAMATS, DIRECTOR OF 
CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS, DEPARTMENT OF UNITED 
CHURCH WOMEN 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Senator Tuy. Let us have for the record your full name and address 
and whom you represent, and then the record will be complete. 

Miss Sramats. I am Esther Stamats, director of Christian social 
relations of the general department of United Church Women of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. We have been working on the project of juvenile delin- 
quency for the past 2 years with our 2,200 local councils in cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau, and we are very much concerned over 
the fact that it is almost impossible to get as much help as we would 
like to have locally from the Children’s Bureau. It is of great value 
to the local councils and to local communities who are working on 
projects of juvenile delinquency to have the guidance from the 
Children’s Bureau. 

We have been working with the Children’s Bureau for a great 
number of years and we know that their thinking and their wise advice 
given locally has helped to prevent juvenile delinquency in some 
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areas and helped the community to see what it needs to do to combat | 
the whole problem of delinquency. 

We therefore are very much concerned that there be no cut in 
appropriations for the Children’s Bureau, because, as has been said. 
the ongoing work of the Children’s Bureau is very, very important 
in prevention, and since we have gotten into the state we have as far 
as juvenile delinquency is concerned, we need a great deal more help 
than we have had at the present time. 

Senator Hendrickson has proven by his study that the need is 
there, and I think it is our responsibility, irresponsibility, perhaps, to 
help us see that it is met. 

Senator Tuys. Is there anyone else? 

Mrs. OrrenBEeRG. May I speak as a District citizen? 

Senator Taye. We would be delighted to bave you speak as a 


District citizen. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN 
STATEMENT OF MRS, LOUIS OTTENBERG 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


Mrs. Orrenserc. We live so close to the Children’s Bureau that 
| think we are especially favored in having their help and direction 
| am Mrs. Louis Ottenberg and I represent the National Council of 
Jewish Women, but I am also a member of the citizens committee 
fighting juvenile delinquency here in the District. 

Since the hearings began, we in the District have taken advantage 
of the information and the help and guidance of what was developed 
at the committee hearings. Senator, you are a pretty busy man, and 
I do not know whether you have had a chance to follow the papers 
and know how we have organized the Youth Council here, and we 
have taken all the organizations that are interested in juvenile 
delinquency that had been working on their own and coordinated 
them, and we have been assisted by the Children’s Bureau in doing 
that. Today we really have a very well organized fight against 
juvenile delinquency. I think it is beginning to tell. 

Now, as I say, I would like to see the States have that kind of help. 
and we know that the Children’s Bureau simply cannot do that job 
with two workers to go out and cover that particular kind of service. 
So I want to add my word as a local citizen in appreciation of what 
the Children’s Bureau has done for us here in the District, and hope 
that the same will be done for your State and for other States 
throughout the country. 


SERVICE STAR LEGION, INC. 
STATEMENT OF MRS. GEORGE HARRIS BABBITT 
CHILDREN WORKING IN SUMMER 
Mrs. Baseirr. I am Mrs. George Harris Babbitt. I am with the 


Service Star Legion, Inc. We are tremendously interested in children 
because they represent one of the earliest veterans organizations, the 
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st, organized by General Pershing. Our work is for the veteran 

| the family. 

With the small amount of money that some of these veterans have 
o work on, | am interested, not for changes to be made, but I would 
ike for the laws to be studied and revised, if necessary, on children 
vorking in the summer, like in resort hotels where they are really a 
erfect nuisance. So many of them want to get money to go to col- 
ege and cannot work under the present law. 

| am just asking that that be looked into and, if it is necessary to 

se it, 1 am not saying revise it, but I would like a study made of 
that. 

Senator Tuygr. Thank you. 

You are Mrs. Caldwell from the National Council. We have had 
ractically all of you ladies speaking here. Won’t you make your 
statement, because we fortunately have a little more time than we had 
nticipated, and therefore it is a pleasure not to be crowded and 

irried. That is the reason I wanted all of you to have an oppor- 
tunity to make your statements. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF COLORED PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
STATEMENT OF MRS. MARGUERITE CALDWELL 
CHILDREN’S BUREAI 


Senator Taye. Will you state your full name for the record and 
whom you represent, and so forth? 

Mrs. Catpwetu. Mrs. Marguerite Caldwell, representing the Na- 
tional Congress of Colored Parents and Teachers, an organization of 
175,000 members in the 17 States and the District of Columbia where 
we have had the separate schools. 

The Children’s Bureau has been of immense help to our organiza- 
tion and we are indeed hoping that the funds will be increased. As 
you may know, those States are the ones that need it more than 
others, and heretofore they have been cut short. We would appreci- 
ate all that you would do in seeing that the appropriation is increased 
if possible. 

Senator Tarr. Thank you. That completes the statements, unless 
someone desires to make an additional statement. 

I am again very appreciative that all you ladies were here this after- 
noon with us. 

Mrs. OrrenBerG. We certainly do appreciate it, Senator. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Taye. Senator Kerr of Oklahoma expressed a desire to 
appear and testify before our subcommittee today but was unable to 
get over. He has sent us his statement, though, and I shall place it 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR ROBERT 8S. KERR IN SUPPORT OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE CHILDREN’S BUREA\ 


Mr. Chairman, I appear before this committee urging a realistic appropriation 
for the work being carried on so successfully by the Children’s Bureau in coopera- 
tion with the public welfare commissions of the various States 
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I want to call attention to a letter I have received from Ellen Winston, commis- 


sioner of the State Board of Public Welfare of North Carolina. In my opinion she 
has outlined the problem in a very forceful and dramatic manner, and I am sure 


that the information contained in her letter will be of great value to your com- 
mittee in considering the appropriation item for title V of the Social Security Act: 

“Specifically, the States actually spent $7,409,000 of Federal child welfare 
services funds to improve the conditions of neglected and dependent children and 
children in danger of becoming delinquent in 1953. The allocation from the 1954 
appropriation is $7,228,900. The appropriation bill for 1955 reduces the total to 
$6,900,000. To prevent States from having to reduce services to children through 
curtailing or discontinuing protective and preventive programs, an appropriation 
of $8 million for 1955 is essential. This is substantially below the ceiling of $10 
inillion specified in title V of the Social Security Act and of course is a very small 
fraction of the total Federal budget 

‘Those of us in the public welfare field concerned with the day-to-day needs of 


children earnestly request your leadership in obtaining the $8 million appropriation 
for the following reasons: 


‘1. Children are our most valuable resource. Experience proves that needed 
services in childhood to boys and girls with special problems result in better 


adjusted, more productive adults. 
“9 


While funds for child welfare have been decreasing, the number of children 
in the United States under 18 years of age has been increasing from 40,286,770 in 
1940 to 46,724,000 in 1950 to 53,623,129 in 1953. 

‘3. Along with the decrease in total funds States have been faced with increas- 
ing cost of child welfare services. This serves to depress still further the amount 
and quality of service possible with reduced funds. 

‘4. The Nation has become alarmed over the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Special attention to this problem has long been an important part of the child wel- 
fare programs of the various States. We need to be ina position to do far more, 
rather than less, in meeting the problems of individual children which, if neglected, 
will lead to delinquent behavior. 

‘5. There is a shortage of well-trained professional people for public child wel- 
fare programs, for training schools, and for other children’s institutions. 

“To meet the deficit in social workers in the child welfare field more nearly 
adequate funds are essential. 

“This small investment in children will unquestionably result in large dividends 
in the welfare of the boys and girls of today who will carry the responsibilities of 
our States and Nation tomorrow.” 

From my own State of Oklahoma comes the following information in regard to 
the child welfare program in Oklahoma. I would like to quote from a letter from 
Mr. L. E. Rader, director of public welfare, State of Oklahoma: 

“The amount allocated for child welfare in Oklahoma for the year 1953-54 is 
set at $142,211; the tentative amount for 1954—55 is set at $135,739; and the 
amount allocated for 1955-56 under H. R. 7448 is $96,057, or a reduction in that 
fiscal year over the current year of $46,154. 

“The total child welfare budget for the fiscal year of 1954-55 is set up at slightly 
over $600,000. This is based upon the receipt of 1 percerit of the sales tax revenue 
and $135,720 for Federal participation. However, the sales tax income at present 
does not appear to be gaining and will not be sufficient to maintain the State’s 
part of this anticipated budget. 

“if in addition to the decrease in sales tax revenue, Federal funds are sharply 
reduced, the operation of the child welfare division will be severely curtailed in 
Oklahoma 


“Oklahoma urgently needs more funds rather than a decrease for the following 
reasons: 

“1. To provide services to the State correctional schools for girls, which has 
been requested since 1953, but which to date has not been possible. 

“2. ‘To provide at least two additional centers (possibly at Muskogee and Enid) 
which will make it possible to give services to children in rural areas surrounding 
these two areas. Services in these two centers alone would require almost all 
the extra funds requested for Oklahoma and even then would have to be budgeted 
conservatively to provide the services that are desperately needed in these rural 
areas surrounding the two proposed centers, 

‘If the anticipated reduction is carried out, Oklahoma will be in the position of 
having to decrease the limited services now available to parts of the State and 
will not be able to extend services in other areas in the State. 
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nis- ‘3. Oklahoma needs additional money to set up a child-study center to which 
she intv courts could commit borderline cases of children where it is not known 
ure vyhether the child needs care in a mental hospital or a correctional school until 
ry such study has been made. 
ct 1. Juvenile delinquency is steadily on the increase and pressure is coming in 
ar on all sides to extend more services to these children. Delinquency is on the 
nd increase particularly in urban centers and work with children in correctional 
yo4 schools requires work with families in both urban and rural centers. Federal 
vo ioney in Oklahoma is being used to work with and give services to children in 
igh rural areas and State participation financially has been used to give limited serv- 
fon es to children in urban areas. Since delinquency is on the increase, we feel 
10 funds are urgently needed to work with these children both in a preventative man- 
aul ner, as Well as with the children already in correctional institutions \t present, 
; due to lack of funds and trained personnel, no services are given to children in 
of either of the two correctional schools for girls—white and Negro. 
() 


Since the children of today will be the citizens of the future, responsible for this 
country, we feel a deep need to give as much services to all children as possible 


ed to insure a strong future for this country We know that you too share in this 
e! feeling and for that reason have contacted you regarding this matter. We feel 
vould be poor economy indeed to deprive children in America of any essential 
§ n which would aid in their developing into strong, capable, and reliable citizens.” 
In | I feel confident that this committee, when reviewing the substance of these 
vo letters, parts of which I have placed in the record, will consider this item and 
) their best to provide the authorized ceiling of $10 million for title V—Child 
Welfare Services l urge the committee to take this action on the basis of the 
ed which is apparent. 
PREPARED STATEMENT 

Senator Ture. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
have submitted a statement urging more liberal support for the 
Children’s Bureau and the Bureau of Labor Standards, and 1 shall 
place the statement of Mrs. Clifford N. Jenkins, national chairman of 

islation, in the record at this point 

f The statement referred to follows: 
STATEMENT OF Mrs. Cuiirrorp N. JENKINS, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF LEGIs- 
ATION, IN Support OF ADEQUATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S 
BUREAU AND THE OFFICE OF EpUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, Epuca- 
riON ND WELFARE, AND THE BuREAU oF LABOR STANDARI DEPARTMEN' 


Oo LABOR 


Submitted by Mrs. Richard G. Radue, Washington legislation committee, to 
the Subcommittee on Labor-HEW of the Senate Appropriations Committee 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the National Congress of 

Parents and Teachers, with its nearly 9 million membership, is coneerned with 

propriations for programs contained in the bill which is now before you and 
ing your thoughtful consideration 

he National Congress of Parents and Teachers is a volunteer organizatior 

ich was founded in 1897 for the purpose of interesting mothers in training for 

ir role of motherhood, and to recognize the importance of parent-child relatior 

It has grown to include mothers, fathers, teachers, and adults who are 

erested in children, all working together in a volunteer capacity for child welfare 


It is child centered, and recognizes that all children are our children, regardl of 


race, color, or creed. 


The National Con 


sss of Parents and Teachers, therefore, is an organization 





at is peculiarly associated with the Children’s Bureau Perhaps no other 
roup—other than a Government bureau—has had a closer working relationship 

th the Children’s Bureau The research and res ircefulness of the Childret 
Bureau has been felt by the members of the local parent-teacher associatio 





roughout the country The Childret Bureau | 
membership, and to the public as a whole, the importance of maternal and 


health, aid to crippled children, child welfare, and research concerning 


as helped us to interpret t« 
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The White House Conference on Children and Youth emphasized the need for 
consultant services to States by the Children’s Bureau. The recent hearings on 
juvenile delinquency showed a need to broaden the Children’s Bureau so that its 
program might include emphasis on a preventive basis concerning the juvenile 
and his problems. Prevention of juvenile delinquency is a positive approach 
to a problem of grave concern to parents as well as teachers. The Children’s 
Bureau, with its many well-established programs, might well be the agency to 
undertake this wider program. Broadening the scope of the work of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau would necessitate more staff, which in turn necessitates more 
money. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has long been identified with 
education and the support of all programs that will secure the highest advantages 
of physical, mental, social, and spiritual education for all of the children of all of 
the people. To this end, we have become closely associated with the Office of 
Educatio, and desire to see this agency of the Federal Government strengthened 
to the end that is services to States will be commensurate with the position which 
it holds. We marvel that the Office of Education has been able to maintain its 
position with the funds at its disposal. We note that the sum of $3,100,000 has 
been requested by the President of the United States, and are interested that. this 
is a justifiable increase of about $200,000. We are also impressed with the fact- 
and I might say are pleased—that particular attention will be given to the meager 
education received by the children of migrant workers. The migrant child and 
his education concerns us in our deep concern for all children, and we urge that the 
full appropriation for the Office of Education be upheld. 

Seasonal agricultural labor is important to the economy of many States, and the 
crops harvested by this labor force are vital to the health and welfare of the 
American people. It has been estimated that as many as 1 million children 
annually suffer the disadvantages of following the crops. Because their families 
move from State to State, these children fail to receive the education, health, and 
welfare services available to resident children. They are generally not well 
accepted in the communities through which they pass, with the result that their 
education is sketchy, they are missed in immunizagion campaigns, their remedial 
defects are not cared for, they suffer from some malnutrition, and many are ille- 
gally employed. Even the limited services available to nonresidents often fail to 
reach them. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers is interested in these children 
on the premise that all children are our children. We are delighted that a request 
for $100,000, to be administered through the Department of Labor, has been 
made by the President. Weapplaud the consideration of the migrant child, 
recognizing that the health, education, safety, and welfare of this child is important 
not only to him, but to all children as they live together even for a very short time. 
We urge that this appropriation for the Department of Labor be sustained in full. 

The administration of the Children’s Bureau—of the Office of Education—of 
the Department of Labor as it affects children—of all of these agencies is close to 
us, not because of their personnel, nor because they are agencies of the Federal 
Government, but rather because they serve, as do we all of the children. Children 
are our greatest resource. We urge your thoughtful consideration and subsequent 
action that will guard and make strong these precious and priceless resources. 





LETTER FROM AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 


Senator Toyz. I have received a letter from Mrs. Marie D. Lane, 
Washington representative of the American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, urging the approval of the budget estimates for the Children’s 
Bureau. I shall place her letter in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 
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AMERICAN Puspitic WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 24, 194 


Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Was/ ngton, rp. 


Dear SENATOR TuyeE: On behalf of the American Public Welfare Association 
sh to record with you support of funds for the Children’s Bureau for the fiscal 


ear 1955, estimate of Children’s Bureau appropriation for fiscal year 1955, as 
ollows 

Crants S30, OOO, OOO 
Salaries and expenses 1, 525, 000 


We hope you will bring this letter to the attention of other members of your com- 
ttee and make it part of the record of your hearings. 

Che American Public Welfare Association is an organization of State and local 
yublie welfare departments and individuals engaged in public welfare at all levels 
ff government. We wish here to speak to the budget item “Child welfare 
ervices. 

During the past 18 years there have been several children’s programs in opera- 
tion under the Social Security Act which have done much to insure each child in 
the United States a secure home free from want and dread of want, a better chance 
o be born free of disease, or if handicapped a better chance to be cured, if left 
vithout parents a better chance of finding a new home, if caught in trouble a 
hetter chance of getting understanding help to put him on the right track again. 

In 1953, 52 percent of the counties in the United States had the services of a full- 
time public child welfare worker in the field of child welfare services. Specifically 
the States actually spent $7,409,000 of Federal child welfare services fund to im- 
prove the condition of neglected and dependent children and children in danger of 
becoming delinquent in 1953. The allocation from the 1954 appropriation is 
$7,228,900. The appropriation bill for 1955 now under your consideration reduces 
the total to $6,900,000. This is substantially below the ceiling of $10 million 

pecified in title V of the Social Security Act and, of course, is a very small fraction 
of the total Federal budget. Those in the public-welfare field concerned with the 
lay-to-day needs of children earnestly request that this appropriation for fiscal 
vear 1955 be set at $8 million for the following reasons: 

1. Children are our most valuable resource. Experience proves that needed 
services in childhood to boys and girls with special problems result in better 
1djusted, more productive adults. 

2. While funds for child welfare have been decreasing, the number of children 
n the United States under 18 years of age has been increasing from 40,186,770 
in 1940, to 46,724,000 in 1950, to 53,623,129 in 1953. 

3. Along with the decrease in total funds States have been faced with increasing 
cost of child welfare services. This serves to depress still further the amount 
and quality of services possible with reduced funds. 

1. The Nation has become alarmed over the problem of juvenile delinquency 
Special attention to this problem has long been an important part of the child 
welfare programs of the various States. We need to be in a position to do far 
more, rather than less, in meeting the problems of individual children which, if 
neglected, will lead to delinquent behavior. 

5. There is a shortage of well-trained professional people for public child 
welfare programs, for training schools, and for other children’s institutions. To 
meet the deficit in social workers in the child welfare field more nearly adequate 
funds are essential. 

In addition to the money grants, the States also look to the Children’s Bureau 
for leadership and technical assistance in the development and perfection of 
their programs of services for children. The budget item of $1,525,000 for salaries 
and expenses of the Children’s Bureau should therefore be continued. 

This small investment in children will unquestionably result in large dividends 
in the welfare of the boys and girls of today who will carry the responsibilities 
of our States and Nation tomorrow. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marie D. LAN», 
Washington Representative, American Public Welfare Association, 


Senator Tuyr. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
(Whereupon, at 2:35 p. m., Monday, May 24, 1954, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, May 25, 1954.) 
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LABOR- HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1955 


TUESDAY, MAY 25, 1954 


Unrrep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Wash ington, dD. Cr 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room F-—37, 
the Capitol, Hon. Edward J. Thye (chairman of the subcommittee) 
presiding. 
Present: Senator Thve. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Pupuic HeaLttra SERVICE 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH B. STOCKLEN, M. D., TUBERCULOSIS 
CONTROL OFFICER, CUYAHOGA COUNTY, CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES E. PERKINS, M. D., MANAGING 
DIRECTOR 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Try ; Wew ill please come to order 

First this morning is the National Tuberculosis Association. Dr 
Stocklen, I understand vou are testifving 

Dr. SrockLen. That is correct, sir 

Senator THyr. You may proceed in whichever manner you desire. 

If you wish to highlight vour statement and just present it for the 
record 

Dr. SrockLeN. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce Dr. Perkins, managing 
director of the National Tuberculosis Association, with headquarters 
n New York City. Dr. Perkins does not have a formal statement, 
but in view of his extensive experience, we thought it might be helpful 
to you to have him present in order to answer any questions that may 
occur to you. 

I am Joseph B. Stocklen, a doctor of medicine, residing at 19617 
Southgate Avenue, Cleveland. I am controller of tuberculosis of 
Cuy ahoga County, which is the county in which Cleveland is located; 
medical superintendent of Sunny Acres, Cuyahoga County Tubercu- 
losis Hospital, assistant clinical professor at the School of Medicine 
of Western Reserve University. 
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We do have a prepared statement, which I believe has been passed 
around. 


Senator Tyr. I have it right here before me. 
Dr. SrockLen. In the interest of saving your time, I have attempted 
to summarize this statement and have prepared some notes. If 


possible, I ask you to let me speak from the notes, and I am sure | 
can shorten it somewhat. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, you may speak from your notes and your 
statement will be made a part of the record. 

Dr. SrocKLen. Thank you very much, sir. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL TuRERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION REGARDING FEp- 


ERAL TUBERCULOSIS APPROPRIATION FOR FiscaL YEAR 1955 


[am Joseph B. Stocklen, a doctor of medicine and hold the position of tuber 
culosis control officer for Cuyahoga County (Cleveland). I am an assistant 
clinical professor of medicine and preventive medicine at the School of Medicine 
of Western Reserve University. I am also a member of the board of directors 
of the Nationel Tuberculosis Association. 

1 am appearing on behalf of and at the direction of the board of directors of the 
National Tuberculosis Association which, at its semiannual meeting in Februar 
1954, unanimously went on record in opposition to the proposed reduction in the 
Federal tuberculosis budget for fiseal 1955 which is presently being considered 
by this committee ’ 

May I first point out to this committee that neither the National Tuberculosis 
Association nor any of its 3,000 affiliated tuberculosis associations throughout the 
United States and its Territories, nor the directorates of these tuberculosis asso- 
ciations stand to profit in any way financially either from the proposed tubercu- 
losis appropriation nor from any increase or restoration to the 1954 budget level 
which our association is recommending. 

To understand better our position in this matter, I would like to explain briefly 
the makeup of our organization. The National Tuberculosis Association and its 
3,000 affiliated associations are voluntarily supported through the sale of Christ- 
mas seals with each affiliate association governed autonomously by civic-minded 
physicians and nonmedical persons who are interested in the tuberculosis problem 
They, like myself, serve without remuneration as members of these boards of 
directors. No tax funds, Federal, State, county, or municipal, are received to 
finance our programs. As evidence of the public acceptance of our program, 
over 13 million persons contributed financially to the program of our associations 
in 1953. This month we are celebrating the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
the National Tuberculosis Association 

With this brief introduction, let me proceed to a discussion of the disease 
tuberculosis, and the reasons why we believe that the proposed reduction in thi 
Federal tuberculosis budget would be detrimental to the control program. What 
is tuberculosis? First of all, it is an infectious disease: it is spread by a germ, the 
tubercle bacillus, from the sick to the well. Unlike many of the communicable 
diseases that can be prevented with assurance by immunization, such as smallpox 
there is no specific vaccine which can be given to the whole population to protect 
it from this germ. This means that so long as there is one unsupervised case of 
active tuberculosis, we have a tuberculosis problem. Spread of the disease can, 
however, be prevented by finding the tuberculous person, by isolating him, and 
by placing him under proper medical treatment. 

Secondly, tuberculosis is a chronic disease necessitating months, and in many 
cases years, for recovery; this in spite of the latest medical advances in surgery 
and antituberculosis drugs. These long weeks and months of convalescence in 
most Instances result in completely disrupting the economic stability of afflicted 
individuals, and, even more itoportant, of their families, thus adding to the welfare 
and public assistance costs of the Government. 

Not only is tuberculosis expensive for the individual and for the Government in 
terms of welfare, but its overall costs are exorbitant. According to conservative 
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ates, tuberculosis cost this Nation approximately $620 million in 1952 A 
eakdown of this shows approximately $333 million for tuberculosis hospitaliza 
and rehabilitation, $190 million for compensation and pensions, $38 million 
construction, $4 million for research, $54 million for control, including X-ray 
finding and health education, and $3 million for other costs This is a direct 
outlay and in the main borne by the taxpayer since Only @ smal! percent ol 
otal number who have this disease are financially able to pay for the long and 


nsive treatinent generally necessary. his cost then goes on year after year 
te the fact that we know the cause of the disease and the methods of treating 
{1 the means of preventing it Let me add that not included in the $620 


on is an estimate of $500 million lost in production by persons ill with tubercu 


sis and a loss of about $1,500 million in future earnings of persons who died of 


reulosis In 1952 


y does this situation exist today? Why, if medical science has this knowl 
, does tuberculosis inflict such damage to our people and cause such a stag- 
g financial drain upon our resources? The first reason stems from the disease 
f Because tuberculosis is an insidious disease lacking early symptoms, it is 
illy well advanced before the person who has it begins to feel ill In the 
time, the infected person is spreading the disease to his unsuspecting family 
-oworkers The second important reason, one which we have some control 


r, arises from the fact that we are not yet spending enough money to find thes 
rculous persons to prevent their spreading the disease to others 
What is the current status of the tuberculosis problem? The death rate for 
berculosis has declined from almost 200 per 100,000 at the turn of the century 
a provisional death rate of 15.5 per 100,000 in 1952. This is most encouraging 

would hate to think we had been working 50 vears and not be able to report 
ogress Had the prevailing rate of deaths for tuberculosis in 1900 been with 
in 1952, over 300,000 persons would have succumbed to the disease instead of 


» approximately 24,200 deaths actually reported. But the battle is not over for, 
ot only are we interested in reducing death, we are interested in relieving suffering 
and eradicating this disease. The following table will illustrate the problem as it 


has been for the 10-year period beginning 1943 
Tuberculosis death rate and new case rate per 100,000 populat on: United S les, 
1943-52 





New rt 
Year Death rate ported case 
rate 
4 42. ¢ R5. ¢ 
44 41.3 RY. 3 
10. 1 82.9 
l 6. 4 82. 4 
) 92. ( 
10.0 8 
3 RX 
22 sO. 2 
l 0.1 77.2 
2 } 6 70 
lecline, 1943-52 64 8 


visional 


irce: National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service 


If we are to progress further we cannot afford to diminish control programs and 
appropriations which make them possibl What are the facts regarding 


those who have tuberculosis? Provisional data for 1952 gives us the informatior 
hat there were 109,837 new reported cases of tuberculosis—approximately 85,600 
of which were active or probably active. Just discovered then are these tens of 


uusands of people who have been unknowingly spreading tuberculosis among 
their families and friends. It is also estimated that there are an additional 150,000 
act vases of tuberculosis not reported to health authorities 


Because the NTA believes that tuberculosis can be controlled through the 


lh 





operation of an adequate control program made possible by appropriations largé 
igh to conduct such a program, we respectfully request this committee and the 


ngress to increase the tuberculosis appropriation under title grants to Stat 
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from the proposed $2 million to an amount equal to the fiscal 1954 appropriation, 
$4,275,000. Our reasons are as follows: 

The 1954 approvriation for grants to States was a reduction of $1,025,000 from 
the 1953 level. The decision as to the amount to be available from the Federal] 
Government to the States was not finally made until July 31, 1953, when it 
became public law Unfortunately, most State legislatures meeting that vear 
had already made their appropriations for public health work. 

This vear there is reeommended a further reduction of 53 pereent in tuberculosis 
grants to States Frankly, gentlemen, we believe the decision to reduce the 
tuberculosis grant appropriation was fallaciously predicated on the falling tuber- 
culosis death rate to which I referred previously. This 53-percent, reduction 
being proposed at a time when more than two-thirds of the State legislating bodie 
are not nor will they be ion. This means that even if they were so inclined 
these State legislatures will be unable to make up the deficit resulting from th: 
reduced Federal grant 

What will this mean in service to the people? Although Federal moneys 
appropriated are minimal compared to the amounts spent by States for the total 
tuberculosis program, they are expended by the States for one of the most signifi 
cant aspects of the total control program Thev are used primarily for X-ray 
case finding, for public health nursing, clinics, and laboratory services. Thess 
are preventive measures which, as I said before, will break the vicious chain of 
nfeetion and our only known means of bringing the disease under control. 








As vou know, grants-to-States funds are apportioned according to the severity 


of the tubereulosis problem and the State’s abilitv financially and technically to 
cope with its problems Through grants-in-aid, the Federal Government is thus 
able to provide the supplementary funds to make effective a program of contr 
whic mav otherwise fail or be ineffectual because it is underfinanced. By 
providing funds to support and test new techniques in case finding and clinic 
services, they have not only brought direct results in new cases found, but they 
have also actually stimulated additional State and local tax allocations for the 
work \ general reduction in grant funds, however, means a proportionati 
duction in funds for all States Lest vear’s reduction, according to 25 of our 
State representatives, has resulted ji reduced tuberculosis services Severa 


others reported that services were maintained only by shifting funds from other 











needed programs or | ibsidization by our tuberculosis associations whose fund 
are too limited to permit such subsidization for more than a brief period. M¢ 
of the State tuberculo associations report that if the additional 53 percent 
s approved the total tuberculosis program will be seriously curtailed and in so 
X-ray case-finding programs will have to be terminated It is estimated 
that 2,971,000 fewer persons would be X-rayed should the proposed reductio1 
go into effect As a consequence, fewer active cases of tuberculosis will be four 
and these undiscovered cases will continue to spread their disease. This means 
death for some, longer periods of hospitalization for many, addition of individual 
und fa lies to welfare rolls, increased compensation or pensions all resulting 
futur reased cost rhis proposal, we maintain, is not economically sound 
Karlier [ me ned that there are approximately 150,000 cases of tubereulos 
reported t ulth authorities These cases which are believed to exist b 
‘ | able indiy Vv, cons 1 mer similar if 1 
ite! a he now cases Because tuberculo is a communicable disease 
ol niec 1 pe n Can inte several others Preve ntion of tubereulosis m 
D 1 largely upon maki each case noninfectious and at the earlic 
| tl . eul Ss di ~ *h as streptomycin and iso 
: und improve ery provid ho n tl ‘atment of tubereulo 
‘ enefits ca b sed the terest « ! idual or the communit 
he case is d yvered 
VW e it costs from $750 cto $1,000 to find an active case of tuberculosis, reliab| 
estimates show that it costs on an average of $3,200 a vear in hospital costs alone 
to treat one active case of tul tlos If we add to this the additional economi« 
costs resulting from wage losses, compensation, pensions, welfare and relief pay 


the total economic burden from this one active case of tuberculosis is con- 
servatively estimated at $14,000 to $15,000. 

Let me point out also that while the $4,275,000 we are requesting that the 
Federal Government maintain is spent largely for finding cases, the States are 
le for treating these cases found. T 
amounting to a total of $333 million is in large part borne by the States, counties, 


and cities 








his burdensome cost of treatme! 
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used for this purpose the increase should be made in the tuberculosis categorica 


grant fund rather than in Assistance to States. general.” 
[n summary, this is the picture 
| 
155 (p . 
1954 : i | Difference 
post i) 
j State $4, 275. 000 $2, 000, 000 — $2, 275, (X 
A eto atk ene rants to States 10, 135, 000 14, 386, 500 +4 251 


We request that instead of increasing the appropriation for assistance to States 
general, by $4,251,000 the Federal tuberculosis appropriation, grants to States 
for 1955 be increased by at least $2,275,000. 

May I repeat that these funds are used principally for case finding, and that 
improved methods of treatment make it all the more important to find cases of 
tuberculosis to give them the benefit of improved treatment and stop their spread 
of the disease to others at the earliest possible moment 


CHRISTMAN SEAL GROUP 


Dr. Srock.en. | serve without pay on the National Tuberculosis 
Association as do all the other directors. This board consists of 108 
members, representing 48 States, 3 territories, the District of Colum- 
bia, and, more specifically, 3,000 affiliated associations throughout the 
States, counties, and cities of the United States. This is the Christ- 
mas seal group, sir. 

None of these associations will profit by or be harmed financially 
by any change in the Federal Government, whatever it may be. Our 
interest is primarily to control this disease. We have been interested 
in controlling tuberculosis for the past 50 years, and we believe that 
we have accomplished a great deal in that period of time. We have 
no personal financial interest. 

In February 1954, 92 of these 108 members of the board of directors 
of the National Tuberculosis Association were present at the semi- 
annual meeting, which is held in New York. We always have a good 
attendance at these meetings. We feel that these people are very 
devoted, are very interested in this problem. 


APPROPRIATION RECOMMENDATION 


This board voted unanimously to make representation to the Con- 
gress of the United States, requesting that the 1955 Federal tubercu- 
losis appropriation be not less than the 1954 appropriation. 

Now, I am sure that vou are familiar with the financial situation, 
but I will summarize it in the interest of making a full statement with 
your permission. 

In fiseal 1954, a total of $6 million was granted by the Federal 
Government for tuberculosis control. In 1955, the proposed budget 
is $3.5 million, which would be a reduction of 42 percent. Practically 
all of this reduction occurred in the grants in aids to States. 

The appropriation in fiscal 1954 for grants to States was $4,275,000. 
The proposed for 1955 is $2 million. Now, in that specific item, that 
is a reduction of 53 percent 
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STATI ABSORPTION OF FUND REDUCTION 


Senator Tuyr. Doctor, do you have knowledge of whether the 
states vould be able Lo absorb the loss ol Federal lunds without i 
cislative session to increase their appropriations? 
Dr. SrockLeN. We have made a survey of the States, and I know 
some of them can. Our survey indicates that the vast majority 


them could not absorb it at this time 


Now, since the Federal Government first started appropriating 
ioney back in 1945, I think it has been a stimulus to those States. 
They have increased their appropriations very markedly for the 

entative phase, and this is what we are talking about. We are 


ot talking about hospitalization, because none of this money goes fo 

ospitalization, which is the expensive part of it. There was a promi- 
t speaker at our annual meeting which just ended at Atlantic City. 
| want to get those figures for you, and I will ask Dr. Perkins, if he 
vill, when he gets back, to send these figures to vou. 
The information referred to follows:) 


16 the first full year of Federal grants to States for tuberculosis the Federal 
vas $5,200,000 The State and local appropriations for 1946 were $6,599,000. 
1953 the Federal tuberculosis grant to State s were $5,300,000, only S1LOO,000 

ian 1946 State and local appropriations for 1953 for tuberculosis control 

gra were $19,750,000, an increase of more than $13 million. These figures 
lusive of hospitalization st 


Dr. STOCKLEN. It was my impression that the States had increased 
heir appropriations from six and a half to twenty million dollars 
{nd we are hoping that over a period of time they can absorb the 
vhole thing. We think it is their job, but we don’t want to see some 
f these States stranded But our figures indicate that the majority 
f them cannot at this time 

Senator Toyz. That might be the general thinking of the Budget 
Bureau, that some of the States financially are in much better shape 
han the Federal Government is. And that may have been the think- 
ing of the Budget Bureau that led them to reduce this from $6 million 
to $3.5 million. That is what led mie to ask the question, whether a 
State could absorb it without some notice there so that they could have 
egislated an appropriation to meet the falling off of Federal funds 


DISEASE OF THE POOR 


Dr. SrocKLeN. Unfortunately, as you know, tuberculosis is a 
lisease of the poor, and it so happens that we have a very serious 
problem in some of the poor States, which worries us a great deal 

Senator Ture. The poor have a great difficulty. 

Dr. SrockLeN. That is right 

Senator Tuyr. But I have seen some rich people with it 

Dr. SrockLen. Yes, we do have them. 


DIRECT OPERATIONS 
The direct operations, which is the operation of the Public Health 
Service, Tuberculosis Division—-and I must say they are doing a 
fine job, Senator, we want to commend them—in 1954 it was 
$1,725,000, in 1955 it is $1,500,000. That is not an actual reduction 
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because they had a nonrecurring expenditure in there which will not 
affect their operations in this year. So that is not an actual reduction. 
But I do think they are running on a minimum budget at present. 

I would like to explain the position we have taken and the reason 
for it. In the first place, tuberculosis is an infectious disease, spread 
from person to person, and the amount of residual infection in the 
United States is quite astounding. The average person does not 
realize it. We see the death rate going down, but the difficulty is 
that the number of new cases is not going down. They are not going 
down nearly as fast as the death rate. 

TOTAL PERSONS INFECTED WITH TUBERCULOSIS 

Dr. Rene Dubos, who is very prominent in this field, says that 
there are 40 million people infected with tuberculosis in the United 
States. This infection usually occurs after 20. To put it on a 
personal basis, that probably would mean that more than half the 
people in this room have been affected with tuberculosis at some time 
in our lives. Some of us may have had the disease clinically. | 
know at least one person has. 

There are 250,000 known active cases of tuberculosis in the United 
States, and more than half of these are not hospitalized. In other 
words, they are running around loose, infecting people, even if they 
are responsible, they do know about it because they are unknown 
cases. But in addition to this we have another 150,000 estimated. 
We estimated that by sampling procedures. So we have in the United 
States 400,000 cases carrying an infectious disease, and there are 
over 200,000 of them, 250,000, maybe 260,000 of them, who ar 
running around loose in the general population. 


METHOD 





OF 





COMBATING 





DISEASE 





Now I would like to tell you what we are trying to do with this 
disease and how we handle it. Our program consists first in finding 
these cases of tuberculosis and then treating them until they are no 
longer a hazard to the general public. Eventually, when the disease 
is conquered to the extent that deaths are negligible, a strong preven- 
tive program will be necessary, unless we get a new vaccine or new 
drug which is not on the horizon at this time because all infectious 
diseases have a small residue in the population. 

For example, although we have conquered smallpox for all practical 
purposes there is an occasional case that crops up. If we do nothing 
about that, then we have an epidemic. So we will always have to 
carry on a preventive program for tuberculosis, and this is a com- 
pletely preventable disease. 


TYPHOID FEVER 


I would like to mention typhoid fever to show you what we do and 
how much we spend on it. In my city in Cleveland it has been some 
time since we have had a death from this disease. We protect against 
it as they do in all cities and counties and villages in the United States 
where they have a public health program, by chlorinating our water 
and pasteurizing our milk. Of course, that doesn’t help keep typhoid 
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down alone, but streptococcus, of the throat, the various enteritises 
and so forth. 

sut taking all those together, last year there were 16 deaths from 
these diseases in Cuyahoga County. 1 am sure they weren’t caused 
by milk and water, they were caused from some other disease, maybe 
food. They may have been carried into the county : 

But in this preventive program, which is primarily to prevent ty- 
phoid fever, but also these other diseases, this cost the people of 
Cuvahoga County $6 million. We think it is well worth it. That 
3 something like $3 a person. But it protected us against this terrible 
aiease. 

Now, this is more than was spent for the entire cost of tuberculosis 
ontrol in Cuyahoga County. 


COST OF TUBERCULO 3 CONTROL PROGRAM 


To return to the preventive part of the nationwide tuberculosis 
ontrol program, the preventive part is the least costly aspect and 
will eventually become the most important phase of that program. 
When we finally get this disease down to the point where it isn’t as 


public health problem as it is today, then what we have to do is 
keep finding the occasional case. That isn’t going to cost a lot of 
noney Fugures for 1952 show that the case finding apes of the 
iberculosis control program cost, on a national basis, $54 million 


vhile hospitalization, compensations and pensions cost $523 million. 
That is almost 10 times as much. Now, that is an expenditure that 
ve can eliminate almost completely. We can save, of that $523 million 


we can save at least $450 million of it, I should say. 


FEDERAL GRANTS USED IN CONTROL PROGRAM 


The Federal grants to States for tuberculosis are used on the 
preventive aspects of tuberculosis. That is on the $54 million—of 
course, it isn’t $54 million on the Federal basis, but it is used on that 
same basis. And we use it primarily to find cases. 

In spite of the gains made in increased State appropriations made for 
case finding programs, State health departments still rely on the 
Federal grant, as we were discussing, Senator, previously. A survey 
of State health departments indicated that if the Federal tuberculosis 
appropriation is reduced, as proposed by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—these are the State health officers figures, 
sir—the tuberculosis case-finding activities of the State health depart- 
ments will be reduced by more than 40 percent, an estimated loss of 
60 X-ray units, and by the X-raying of 2,900,000 fewer persons. 


TOTAL PERSONS X-RAYED 


We X-ray in this country about 13 million persons a year. Two 
million seven hundred thousand of that would be knocked off. This 
is a serious loss of service, we believe, to the people of this country. 

That, in the main, is our justification for an increase in this appropr'- 
ation, but there is one other point that 1 would like to discuss, and 
then I hope I will not have to take any more of your time. 
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We understand that a proposal has been made to increase *‘Assist- 
ance to States, general,’ by the Public Health Service. We are 
opposed, as an organization. not personally, but as an organization. 
to the elimination of categorical grants. On the basis that we do 
not believe that we are qualified to properly assess needs in all fields 
of health and prefer to make recommendations in a field in which we 
believe we are qualified. We also believe that through our large 
organization we have access to information as to the tuberculosis 
needs over the United States and its Territories. 

As stated previously, we believe there is an urgent need for Federal 
funds to assist in the control of tuberculosis. We further believe that 
the only sure way this can be accomplished is through the continuance 
of the categorical grant system. 

Another reason for opposing the appropriating of funds intended for 
tuberculosis under “Assistance to States, general’ is as follows: Fed- 
eral grants to States under general assistance is apportioned to the 
States primarily (95 percent) on the basis of total population, weighted 
by financial need. On the other hand tuberculosis grants to States are 
apportioned primarily (71 percent of the total) on the basis of the 
tuberculosis problem within the State and, in addition, on the basis of 
financial need. We believe this method of apportionment to be much 


fairer and more consistent with attempts to combat this specific 
disease problem. 


TUBERCULOSIS A PREVENTABLE DISEASE 


In comelusion, tuberculosis is a preventable disease. I think that 
is the main point of this entire presentation, sir. We have the tech- 
nical knowledge to eradicate it for all practical purposes. We know 
how to find it, we know better than ever before how to treat it. All 
the wonder drugs and medical] knowledge are of no value to the un- 
known case of tuberculosis, Now is the time to intensify all efforts 
to find the undiscovered, unknown case of tuberculosis. 

We respectfully request that this committee and the Congress of 
the United States appropriate at least $1,500,000 for the direct opera- 
tion of the United States Public Health Service, Tuberculosis Division. 
which is the proposed appropriation, and $4,275,000 for categorical 
grants to States under tuberculosis. 

That is all I have in the way of a statement, sir. Either Dr. Per- 
kins or I will be glad to answer any questions you may have, 

Senator Tyr. Your statement is so thorough that it leaves no 
questions. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


My colleague, Senator Humphrey, had hoped to be present this 
morning to add his appeal for more liberal appropriations for the tuber- 
culosis control program but was unable to get over. He has sent me 
his prepared statement which shall be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT RY SENATOR Hvurerr H. Humprrey on TURERCULOsIS CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Chairman, it would be a serious mistake for the Congress to accept the 
recommendations of the administration which drastically cut next year’s budget 
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ist for the Public Health Service Division of Chronic Disease and Tuberculosis The 
aL’ reau of the Budget has recommended a budget of $3,500,000 for the fiscal vear 
on 955 as compared to $6 million for the current year of 1954 his cut represents a 
do ; nercent reduction in Federal grants to States for tuberculosis control Such a 


ec cut is indeed flirting with the national health and welfare of the American 


lds a 














we rhe proposed budget in comparison with the appropriations for the past 2 
“7 irs is as follows 
S1S 
ral 4 
at ¢ “x $4 \ $2 000. 000 
+4 40. OK " 00. 000 
Or i 
d 
‘ Ve have made significant progress in tubers s control over the years Ir 
ne ) e death rate from iberculosis was 200 per 100,000 populat Accordir 
; the most recent figures available to date, the death rate in 1952 was 15.5 Uh 
* of progress in the last 10 years was particularly significant Just 10 vears ago 
eath rate was 42.6 per 100,000 population as compared to 15.5 today 
AC rt progress, however, should not lead us to mistakenly relax our efforts 
of erculosis is not vet licked and needs constant vigilance Che decrease of the 
hh jeath rate has not reflected itself in a commensurate dec in the new reported 
’ case rate. Whereas 10 years ago in 1943 the reported case rate was 85.6. it was in 
52 still at a high level of 70.5 In 1952 there were a total of 109,837 new reported 
( of tuberculosis, approximately 85,600 of which were active or probably 
i Ve 
We cannot afford to take chances with tuberculosi Too much is at stake 
iberculosis is a communicable and a chronic disease It is a very serious publi 
, health problem We have not vet developed the means of protecting the popula 
ym against the disease Puberculosis is costly Luberculosis control depends 
n ease finding. isolating tl pacient and placing him under proper medical 
\ rantment Furthermore, tuberculosis finding is complicated Its onset i 
insidious Frequently there are no symptoms in its early stages The medical 
profession, therefore, must depend on the chest X-ray as the most effective and 
economical way of discovering the diseast 
S Over the vears the Federal Government has been of inestimable value in helping 
he States to minimize the threat of tuberculosis. The Federal grant programs 
t he States have been used primarily for case finding, for the operation of X-rav 
rrams and diagnostic and treatment clinics, for public health nursing services 
patients and their contacts, and for laboratory services to phvsicians, nospitais 
i i clinics. 
j In addition, the Federal Government has undertaken a direct operations 


rogram for research projects In cooperation with schools, hospitals, institutior Ss, 
d communities throughout the United States. Our Government helped provide 
ert consultation, research, and development of immunization, 


liagnosis and treatment 





All of this effective and essential service to the American people is now in danger 





as a result of the proposed budget cuts by the administration To reduce the 
Federal grant program by 53 percent would mean the following 
1) Sixty case-finding X-ray units will be eliminated 
2) Two million nine-hundred and seventy-one thousand fewer X-ravs will be 
iken or a 43 percent reduction—from 6,904,983 to 3,933,983 
3) Twenty-five percent reduction in tuberculin testing 
1 ren and eight-tenths percent reduction i imber of visits to be made to 
herculosis diagnostic and treatment clinies 
5) Seven-tenths percent reduction i irsing visits 
6) Twenty-five percent decrease in laboratory specimens to be analyzed 
7 With respect to personnel the figures are: Number of phys cians will be 


luced by 22.6 percent; number of nurses reduced by 7.9 percent; number of 
X-ray technicians reduced by 26.7 percent; number of laboratory technicians 


educed bv 26.7 percent others primarily ( ‘ical, reduced by 27.4 percent 





As vou can see, the largest reduction antic ted is the number of case-finding 
\-rays to be take! a drop of 43 percent S rikes he ve ea if the 
mtrol program, and may result ever illy in increased co I are 
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These reductions are also being made at a time when two-thirds of the State 
legislatures will not reconvene which means that States cannot compensate for 
the reductions. Thus, if the grants-to-States funds are reduced bv 53 percent, 
there will be a drastic reduction in the level of tuberculosis activity in almost 
every State and Territory. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue of tuberculosis control is a meaningful one to me 
because as a mayor of a large city I had an opportunity to personally observe the 
problem and how best to meet it. The greatest number of unknown cases of 
tuberculosis can be found in the large metropolitan areas of 100,000 population 
and over. Although these areas make up 29 percent of our population they are 
known to account for 43 percent of our known tuberculosis cases. In recent years 
the Federal Government has undertaken a splendid cooperative program with 
local health authorities for mass X-ray case findings. The Public Health Service 
would move from local community to community with X-ray units, technicians 
and consultants, and would with the local authorities undertake short-time inten- 
sive surveys of the adult population in large cities 

During my last year as mayor of Minneapolis in 1948, we had such a survey 
in our city. In a period of 16 weeks a total of 301,513 were X-rayed, with the 
help of nearly 10,000 volunteers and at an estimated cost of $165,000. Here are 
the splendid results of the program. In the 3 years from 1946 through 1949, as 
part of our program to make the public more tuberculosis conscious, 3,399 cases 
of disease were reported. This compares to only 1,825 cases reported during the 
previous years. Commenting on these figures our Minneapolis Commissioner of 
Health said: “This does not mean that more persons contracted the disease, 
rather it means that more were diagnosed as a result of the chest X-ray program.” 

Of the total reinfection tuberculosis discovered, 84.4 percent were minimal 
cases, 13.3 percent moderately advanced, and 1.9 far advanced. In checking 
against the tuberculosis register—90.8 percent of these cases were previously 
unknown. 

Besides being so effective in finding tuberculosis especially in its early stage, 
the mass X-ray program in Minneapolis served to discover 1,108 cases of pathology 
other than tuberculosis (such as ecardiae disease and cancer of the lung). 

It should also be pointed out that in this survey, only 55 percent of the first 80 
active cases diagnosed had any symptoms at the time the diagnoses were estab- 
lished. 

It is dubious whether the remaining 25 cases would have been discovered by 
other case-finding procedures. Those with symptoms, it is significant to note, 
had not sought medical attention. Moreover, only 3 of the first 80 cases could 
give any history of contact with a tuberculous person. 

We do not know how many cases of tuberculosis were thus prevented. It is, 
of course, impossible to differentiate the effects of anv single tuberculosis control 
measure from the multitude of forces which reflect themselves in morbidity and 
mortality changes. 

The fact is, however, tuberculosis mortality has shown some notable declines in 
areas in which community-wide survey have been staged and where considerable 
time has elapsed since conduct of those programs. 

In Minneapolis the death rate dropped from 29.1 in that year to 14.8 in 1950, 
a decrease of 49 percent as compared with a national decline of about 33 percent 
during this period. 

The results of all these surveys were as follows: 8 million X-rays in 31 com- 
munity-wide surveys between 1945 and 1953; discovery of 56,000 cases of tubercu- 
losis, 90 percent of which were previously unknown to local health authorities. 

[ have considered it a shocking demonstration of irresponsibility that this fast 
tempo mass machinery X-ray program was eliminated in the budget last year. | 
pray and hope that this reckless disregard for public health will not be continued 
this year with a further seuttling of the tuberculosis control program. 

I urge that your subcommittee maintain the 1954 appropriation for tuberculosis 
control, 


COMMUNICATIONS ON TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 
Senator Tuyr. The subcommittee has received certain communi- 


cations from Senators and others with reference to the appropriation 
for tuberculosis control, all of which I shall insert in the record at 


this point ft 
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this point for the information of the committee and of the Senate. 
The material referred to follows:) 


UnitTEp States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C., May 25, 1954. 
n. Prescott Buss, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Busu: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter of May 20 
vith accompanying letter and copies of earlier correspondence from Dr. Stanley 
H. Osborn, commissioner of health of the State of Connecticut. 

In response, let me assure you that the most careful consideration will be 

en to the appropriation of grant-in-aid funds for the tuberculosis and venereal 
isease control programs. Your letter and the correspondence you have received 

Dr. Osborn will be made a part of the record of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee’s hearings. 
Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp J. Turse. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May 20, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THYE, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on HEW Appropriation Bill, 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, Washington, D. 


Dear SENATOR TuyeE: For consideration of yourself and the members eal your 

ymmittee, I hand you herewith letter and copies of earlier letters and a telegram 
rom Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, commissioner of health of the State of Connecticut. 

Dr. Osborn brings out the effect in Connecticut of the cut in grant-in-aid funds 
or the tuberculosis and venereal disease control program. Even with the increase 
$16,500 for Connecticut) in the general health fund of this appropriation bill and 
he supplemental request which Secretary Hobby is making, from which Connect- 
icut receives $25,200, the State will still be short $22,922 in its present health 
program, according to Dr. Osborn’s figures. The Connecticut State Legislature 
s not in session this year, so there is no way that these funds may be secured 
except through this appropriation. 

I hope your committee may give serious consideration to increasing these funds 
for tuberculosis and venereal disease control to help Connecticut and other States 
which may be similarly affected. 

Sincerely yours, 
Prescorr Busu. 


STATE OF CONNECTICUT 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Hartford, May 18, 1954. 
Senator Prescotr Busna, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washinaton, dD. c 
Dear Senator Bosna: We are enclosing copy of night letter sent to you May 17 
hich refers to our previous correspondence (in particular the letter of May 7, 
954, copy of which is attached), in connection with the insufficient grant-in-aid 
inds to carry the tuberculosis and venereal disease programs in Connecticut. 

Our night letter was the result of a letter dated Was’ 12, 1954, from the New 
York regional office of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
nforming us that Connecticut would receive an additional $25,200 as its share 
f the $2,626,500 which has been added to the general health grant budget by 
means of a supplemental budget request recently sent to Congress by the 
President. 

A telephone conference with the New York regional office has informed us that 
this additional money may not be used for expenditures previously covered by 
tuberculosis grant-in-aid money, while it may be used at least in part for e xpend- 
tures previously covered under venereal disease grant-in-aid money and special 
project grants in the same category, with the approval of the Public Health Serv- 
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ice. The additional amount allocated is inadequate to meet in full the needs 


outlined in my letter of May 7, 1954. 


It should be noted in connection with these Federal funds that there is, at th: 


present time, no recourse to the Connecticut State Legislature for replaceme 


of these funds, due to the fact that the legislature will not be in session. This 
additional Federal appropriation could have made allotments for States withou; 


session this spring, larger than those States holding legislative sessions. 


We trust that this information will be of help to you in your continuous efforts 
to solve the difficult financial problems and relationships between the State and 


Federal Government. It costs less to prevent illness and maintain health tha: 
to build hospitals and maintain them. Your past efforts have been great!) 
appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
Sran.tey H. Ossporn, Commissioner. 





Connecticut Stare DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
May 10, 1964. 
Senator Prescorr Busn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Bus: On May 7 we sent you a letter on the effect of cuts i: 
grant-in-aid funds, particularly tuberculosis and the venereal disease specia 


case-finding project on the general public health program in Connecticut. We 


would like to bring to your attention two additional considerations in connectio 
with this subject. 


The House of Representatives, on April 28, passed, on the recommendation o! 


the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, an amended form of thy 
bill originally introduced by Mr. Wolverton (H. R. 7397, Union Calendar No 


558). This bill consolidates grant-in-aid money into what is in effect a bloc 
grant and also applies a new formula for determining States’ allotments. The 


figures which we gave you in the letter of May 7 apply to the present formula and 
the fiscal year 1954-55. The new formula which begins with the year 1955-56 
will further hamper health work by additional cuts in Connecticut’s allotment 
even if the appropriation ceiling remains the same. 

It should also be noted that this bill carries with it a partition of funds int: 
three categories: (1) Support grants for basic publie health services; (2) improve- 
ment grants for extending or improving public health services; and (3) special! 
project grants. Under this partition only the funds coming under item (1) above 
will be wholly available for the basic services. Item (2) funds should be availabl: 
to the State department of health but not wholly for the basic services since the 
must be used for extending and improving the services. 

In brief, we feel that both the formula for allocation of funds to States and the 
partitioning of funds available to States will result in a greatly decreased amount 
of money for the support of general health activities. Your assistance and effort 
in solving the difficulties presented by this new legislation will be of value not onl) 
to Connecticut but to other States which have a high per capita income. 

Sincerely yours, 
SranLtey H. Osporn, Commissioner. 





TELEGRAM TO SENATORS BusH AND PURTELL 


Notification received revised general health allotment for 1955-56 from Depart- 
meut of Health, Education, and Welfare indicates Connecticut will receive $25,200 
additional Federal funds as share of $2,626,500 being made available unde: 
Presidential request. Allotments to States do not give any consideration t 
States where legislature is not in session. Advise vou this increase will not solv: 
problems created by drastic cuts in tuberculosis grants to Connecticut and insuffi- 
cient to replace the venereal disease cuts. Replacement is necessary for minimun 
venereal disease prevention program, and tuberculosis program. 

STaNLEY H. Ossorn, M. D., 
State Commissioner of Health. 
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CONNECTICUT STaTE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
May 7, 1954 
Senator Prescorr Busn, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C 


DEAR SENATOR Busan: Your letter of May 4, 1954, has been received together 
with the attached letter from the Secretary of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, which I appreciate. 

In my letter to you dated February 18, 1954, in connection with general health 
grant-in-aid funds, I stated that the allotment of $112,500 would not permit us 
to allocate the same funds to the local health departments as we have done in 
the past. Furthermore, the increase in these funds would carry only our present 
personnel with their annual increments, and leave but $6,500 for allocation to 
local health departments, as compared with $11,722 which was available to them 
for the fiscal vear 1953-54. 

With the reduction in tuberculosis grant-in-aid funds from $55,300 this fiscal 

ear, to the proposed allotment of $22,400, a reduction of 59.5 percent and the 

complete elimination of the grant-in-aid funds of $10,000 for venereal disease 
special case-finding project, the addition of $16,500 in health grants allotted to 
Connecticut, will still leave us $48,122 short, and this eut will definitely mean 
needless and unnecessary illness and probable death which could have _ beet 
avoided. It will not enable Connecticut to provide funds for local health de- 
partments as has been done in the past. 

If we are to continue our public health program on the same level on which it 

is been operating during this fiscal year, then additional funds must be forth- 
coming, Or a reduction in personnel services and programs will have to be made 

hich will not be to the benefit of the health of the citizens of Connecticut. The 
additional funds needed are $48,122 to carry on this year, since our general as- 
sembly, as vou know, is not in session. 

We appreciate and thank you very much for your recent interest and efforts, and 
trust that you will continue to assist us in securing the needed funds for the 
promotion and protection of the health of the people of Connecticut 

Sincerely yours, 


> i . Commissione 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PuRLIc Works, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1954 
Hon. Styies BrIDGEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. CnrarrRMan: I wish to hand you a copy of a resolution adopted by 
the board of directors of the South Dakota Tuberculosis & Health Association of 
Madison, 8S. Dak., on February 7, 1954. 

The board of directors points out that tuberculosis control work will be severely 
handicapped in the event there is a further reduction of Federal funds for this 
program. The State association will not be able to take any steps to acquire 
additional funds since the State legislature will not meet until January 1955. | 
am sure your committee will be aware of this situation when this item is taken up. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
So ith Dakota 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE BoaRD OF D1REcCTORS OF THE SoutTH Dakora 
TuBERcULOsIS HEALTH AssociaTION, Maptson, 8. Dak., Fepruary 7, 1954 


Whereas tuberculosis is the most important communicable disease in South 
Dakota today; and 

Whereas the Federal appropriations for tuberculosis control have been decreased 
38.8 percent in the last 3 years including a reduction of 34.7 percent in grants-in- 
aid to States; and 

Whereas the Federal appropriation for 1954 was made after our State legisla- 
ture had adjourned; and 

Whereas the South Dakota Legislature is not scheduled to reconvene until 
1955; and 
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Whereas any additional reduction in Federal grants-in-aid will result in further 
curtailment of the tuberculosis-control program in South Dakota: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the South Dakota Tuberculosis & Health Association go on 
record as opposing any further reduction in the Federal budget for tuberculosis 
control, until replacement funds be found from other sources: and be it 

_ Resolved, further, that a copy of this resolution be placed in the hands of all 
United States Senators and Representatives from the State of South Dakota. 





Unirep States Senatn, 
CoMMITTEB ON PuBLIc Works, 
May 24, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Ture, 


Chairman, Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor-Health, Education, and 
Welfare, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Ture: Attached hereto is a letter I have received from Mr. 
E. J. MeClendon, president of the Recovery Club of Oklahoma, Inc., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

I would deeply appreciate your making this letter a part of the record of your 
hearings. I believe the facts contained in the letter, and its source, make it a 
valuable contribution to your hearings and certainly justify the appropriation 
of funds for TB control, in cooperation with the States. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert S. Kerr. 


Tue Recovery CiuB or OKLAHOMA, INc., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., May 18, 1954. 
Hon. Ropert S. Kerr, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Kerr: As State president of the Recovery Club of Oklahoma, 
Inc., a statewide organization of former tuberculosis patients, I have the privilege 
of calling to your attention our feeling in regard to the Federal grant-in-aid appro- 
priation for tuberculosis control. 

We have been greatly impressed with the dramatic reduction in TB deaths 
during the past 7 years in Oklahoma. During that time, there has been over 60 
percent reduction in the yearly number of TB deaths in this State. We are sure 
this has been due, in a great measure, to the country-wide chest X-ray programs 
conducted by our State department of health. 

The X-ray programs in Oklahoma found over 1,750 previously unknown cases 
of TB last year; people who had it and didn’t know it. We know that there must 
be at least 5,000 unknown cases loose in this State today, who are giving TB to 
their friends and families and are unaware of it. With our excellent new drugs, 
which with hospital care can bring about dramatic recovery from TB, we feel it 
is imperative that we find these unknown Cases. 

We are aware that the principal financial support for this program has come 
from Federal funds. The present reduction to $66,000 in Federal money from 
last year’s $90,000 has seen some serious curtailment of the program, but if the 
administration’s proposal for only 29,000 for the coming year is allowed to stand, 
it will surely have to end in this State. We feel this would be a tragic mistake. 

Many people feel this program should be financed by the State, and we agree 
for those States that can afford it, but as you know our legislature will not meet 
again until January 1955, and cannot provide funds for this program prior to 
July 1, 1955. We think letting this program stop for a year could be an irreparable 
error 

Your considered support for no reduction in the Federal appropriation for TB 
control will be appreciated by many. 

Sincerely yours, 


E. J. McCuenpon, President. 
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Unirep Starps SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
April 19, 1954. 
Hon. SryLes BRIDGEs, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR SenaTOoR BripGces: With this letter I am sending you a copy of a 
communication dated April 16 addressed to me by Miss Ruth C. M. Anderson, 
executive director of the Rhode Island Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
together with a copy of a resolution adopted by that organization. 

Che letter and resolution are self-explanatory and you will note the organization 
is concerned over the decrease in appropriation for the Division of Tuberculosis 
Control of the United States Public Health Service. 

Yours sincerely, 
THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN. 


Ruope IsLanp TUBERCULOSIS AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 
Providence, R. I., April 16, 195 
Hon. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN, 
Se nate Office Building, Washington, D 9H 

DEAR SENATOR GREEN: We are enclosing a resolution prepared by an authorized 
committee by order of the board of directors of the Rhode Island Tuberculosis 
and Health Association. 

The division of tuberculosis control, Rhode Island Department of Health, in 
cooperation with 26 of our 27 local tuberculosis associations (tuberculosis Christ- 
mas seal organizations) and 2 local health departments carry on the only public 








tuberculosis case-finding programs in Rhode Island, outside of Providence. This 
is through chest X-ray surveys in communities, schools, and industry and sched- 
led clinies 

In Providence, the health department and Providence Tuberculosis League 


conduct elinics and community case-finding services 

This is the means of finding early cases of tuberculosis resulting in early adn 

to the State sanatorium and hospitals for treatment and recovery 

The 1954-55 proposed Federal tuberculosis grant for Rhode Island is $14,200, 
a decrease of 39 percent or $9,200 below the 1953-54 appropriation of $23,400 

These chest X-ray services are primarily for finding tuberculosis but they are 
of major importance in the discovery of previously unknown chest tumors, par- 
ticularly lung cancer In many instances such tumors have been discovered early 
enough to permit surgery with the result of saving many lives 

As a voluntary tuberculosis association, we would be remiss in our duties to the 
State and Nation if we failed to let you know of our concern in this matter as the 
tubercle bacillus does not recognize political boundaries. 

Sincerely yours, 


Rutru C, M. ANDERSON, 
Executive Director. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE OF THE RuHopE ISLAND 
TUBERCULOSIS AND HEALTH AssocrATION, APRIL 14, 1954 


Whereas tuberculosis remains the most important communicable disease in the 
United States todav; and 

Whereas a declining tuberculosis mortality rate is not an accurate index to the 
extent of the disease; and 

Whereas the appropriation for the Division of Tuberculosis Control of the 
Public Health Service has been reduced about 37 percent since 1950; and 

Whereas, the extent of decline of tuberculosis does not justify a decrease in 
expenditures for tuberculosis control at this time: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Rhode Island Tuberculosis and Health Association go on 
record as opposing any further reduction in the Federal budget for tuberculosis 
control, until replacement funds be found from other sources; and be it further, 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be placed in the hands of ail United 
States Senators and Representatives from the State of Rhode Island. 
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Minnesota Tusercutosis & Heaurn AssocraTIon, 
St. Paul 2, Minn., April 23, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Trye, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator Ture: We are sending, for your attention, the attached 
resolution on opposing any further reduction in the Federal budget for tuber- 
culosis control. 

This resolution was passed by the board of directors of the Minnesota Tuber- 
culosis & Health Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
E, A. Meyeropina, M. D., 
Executive Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas the drastic reductions in Federal appropriations for tuberculosis of 
over 37 percent since 1950 are seriously affecting the program for the control of 
this disease; 

Whereas the termination of the chest X-ray surveys in Minnesota have been 
one direct result of this cut; 

Whereas tuberculosis is a serious and costly disease and any letup in the pro- 
gram threatens gains made to date, and retards progress: Be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Minnesota tuberculosis and health 
association go on record as opposed to any further reduction in the Federal budget 
for tuberculosis control, until replacement funds be found from other sources; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be placed in the hands of all United 
States Senators and Representatives from the State of Minnesota. 

MINNESOTA TUBERCULOSIS AND HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 

Marcu 4, 1954. 





NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., March 24, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuys, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Tuye: The board of directors of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, a voluntary organization which has been unceasing in its fight 
against tuberculosis for the past 50 years, respectfully submits for your considera- 
tion the enclosed resolution which was unanimously passed at its semiannual 
meeting in February. 

We are fully in accordance with programs for economy in Government; we do 
not believe, however, that reducing Federal expenditures for tuberculosis control 
at the present time is economic so long as tuberculosis remains our outstanding 
communicable disease problem. 

The chronicity of tuberculosis also makes it one of the costliest diseases affect- 
ing the people of the United States today, conservative estimates placing the cost 
as high as $15,000 for 1 case of tuberculosis. Because Public Health Service 
funds have been used for control and preventive programs, they have resulted in 
finding more unrecognized and early cases, permitted shorter periods of hospitali- 
zation and less radical surgical procedures, with the net benefits being a real 
economy to the taxpayer. 

Upon inquiry through our State and affiliate associations, reports have shown 
that the proposed reductions will seriously curtail services which, because more 
than two-thirds of the State legislatures will not convene until 1955, cannot be 
replaced by local appropriations at the present time. We believe that with ade- 
quate funds complete control of the disease can be achieved. It is our sincere 
hope that you will urge restoration of funds eliminated in the proposed budget for 
tuberculosis control and that you will exert your influence to prevent further re- 
ductions in the Federal tubersulosis control budget until such time as State and 
local areas are able to compensate for the reductions and tuberculosis is no longer 
a threat to the health of the people of our country. 

Very truly yours, 
Mark H, Harrineron, 
President. 
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LUTION RECOMMENDING No FurRTHER DECREASE IN FEDERAL FUNDS FOR 
[TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL WorRK 


hereas the Federal tuberculosis appropriations have been decreased 38.8 
nt in the last 3 vears, including a reduction of 34.7 percent in grants to States 
he complete elimination of the United States Public Health Service’s pro- 
of fast-tempo chest X-ray surveys in cooperation with large cities and 
Whereas the termination of the Public Health Service’s fast-tempo X-ray 
evs reduced yearly X-rays by approximately 1,200,000 and discontinued a 
ram which in the past 6 years has resulted in the X-raying of 8,807,413 people 
i the finding of 61,652 cases of tuberculosis, 90 percent of which were previously 
own, and 8,507 of which at the time of X-ray are found with positive sputum, 
ian estimated 25,000 of which will become positive in 3 years; and 
Whereas the reduction in the Federal appropriation for fiscal 1954 was made 
ost State legislatures had adjourned, with 33 of the 48 State legislatures 
scheduled to reconvene until 1955, and with diminished State tuberculosis 
wrams reported in 25 States: and 
Whereas the decline in newly reported cases has not kept pace with the decreasing 
th rate and we have at our disposal the means of controlling tuberculosis if 
iate finances are provided to maintain tuberculosis control programs; and 
Whereas the board of directors of the National Tuberculosis Association is 
ed about the curtailment of tuberculosis appropriations during the past 3 
rs which has seriously impaired the progress of the tuberculosis control pro- 
um, which program is in effect a sound investment with the probability of large 
rns now with lower expenditures in the future: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the board of directors of the National Tuberculosis Association 
pposed to any further decrease in Federal appropriations for tuberculosis 
rol until there is reasonable assurance that such decreases will be compensated 
corresponding increases in the State and local tuberculosis control appropri- 





ALASKA TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 
Juneau, Alaska, March 15, 1954. 
Senator StryLes BRIDGEs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The proposed cuts in appropriation to the Public Health Service for 
iberculosis control are causing us in Alaska tremendous concern. The entire 
ise finding program for Alaska has been financed by the Public Health Service 
vrants, and there already has been a drop from around $100,000 to $50,000 for the 

rrent year to a proposed cut to $15,000 for the next year. 

The death rate from tuberculosis among the native races of Alaska is 616 per 
00,000 against an average of under 20 for the States. The rate may be declining 

the States, but it certainly has not begun to drop in Alaska. Our new-case rate 

546 per 100,000, just 10 times the average in the States. In large sections, 
otably the Yukon and Kuskokwim River deltas, the rate of reaction to the 
tuberculin test among children from 5 to 13 years is 90 percent, probably the 

hest in the world We need help in fighting tuberculosis. 

Decades of neglect is the reason for this situation. No case finding or rehabili- 
tation work is being done or is contemplated by the Alaska Native Service because 
) this agency states, all their funds are tied up in their hospitalization program. 

Che Alaska Tuberculosis Association respectfully urges you to use your influence 
ainst any cuts in funds for tuberculosis control in the current appropriation bill 

fore the Congress 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Wiutram L. Pact, Sr., 
Executive Director, Alaska Tuberculosis Association. 


At the meeting of the board of directors of the Alaska Tuberculosis Association 
March 10, 1954, the following resolution was passed, with directions that it 
e sent to all members of the Congress 


RESOLUTION REGARDING GRANTS FOR STATES FOR TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Whereas tuberculosis is the most important communicable disease in the United 
States today ; and 

Whereas there are an estimated 400,000 active cases of tuberculosis in the 

nited States at the present time; and 
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Whereas the appropriation for tuberculosis control of the United States Public 
Health Service has been reduced 37 percent since 1950; and 

Whereas this disease, coupled with proposed reductions in Federal tuberculosis 
control funds, would virtually eliminate effective tuberculosis control programs 
in many parts of the country; and 

Whereas especially in Alaska, where tuberculosis in many areas has reached 
almost epidemic proportions, our death rate among the native races being 616 
per 100,000 against less than 20 average for the States, our new-case rate being 
10 times the average in the States, and our tuberculin reaction among children 5 
to 13 years of age being 90 percent in many large areas, the proposed cut would 
mean the allocation of Public Health Service funds to Alaska for ease finding of 
only $15,000: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska Tuberculosis Association opposes any reduction in 
Federal tuberculosis control appropriations below the 1954 fiscal appropriation 
until the respective States and Territorial legislatures have had an opportunity to 
secure replacement funds through legislative action in 1955, and thereafter grants 
should be continued only to States and Territories which are not financially able 
to meet their own needs: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
National Tuberculosis Association and to each Member of the Congress of the 
United States. 





STaTeE oF CoLoRapo, 
DEPARTMENT OF Puspiic HEALTH, 
Denver, February 25, 1954. 
Hon. Evcenr D. MILuiKin, 
United States Senator From Colorado, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR MILLIKIN: Two areas of public health need continued attack 
in Colorado, namely, tuberculosis control and venereal disease control. The 
advances of medical science in the detection and treatment of these diseases are 
counteracted by the fact that both are communicable diseases and while there 
are still cases in the population, there is the problem of spread to increasing num- 
bers. 

Colorado has an increased population which means a larger reservoir of cases 
of these two diseases. In addition, the State, and particularly the Denver 
metropolitan area, have the problem of an increasing number of tuberculosis 
cases who have been brought to the Fitzsimons Army Hospital and Veterans’ 
Administration hospital for treatment; then leave the hospital and take up 
residence in this area, either because they like the community or because they do 
not have funds to return to their former place of residence. With these cases 
mingling with the people in the community, there is need for continued checking 
of each known case, their family members, and the residents of the community, 
in order to keep the diseases under control. 

It is imperative for the health of the people of Colorado to continue the control 
programs in tuberculosis and venereal disease. It appears, however, that Colorado 
must give up the fight due to the lack of funds. A summary of State and Federal 
appropriations for these two diseases is to be found on the attached sheet. 

Unless additional Federal funds are to be made available, Colorado cannot 
maintain the level of control which it has achieved—it will lose much of the 
ground which has been gained in reducing the incidence of these two diseases. 
The following are some of the services which will have to be curtailed to stay 
within appropriations: 

TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


The community X-raying program by means of the mobile X-ray unit will have 
to be discontinued. The unit has been X-raying about 70,000 persons each year 
and finding at least 706 new active cases of TB, as well as other chest conditions. 
such as cancer and heart disease. 

The tuberculosis and chronic disease consultant nurse will have to be dropped, 
thereby curtailing the followup on the known cases. One laboratory technician 
will also have to be dropped. 

There will have to be a reduction of funds for local health service in the 11 
organized county health departments, as well as support of diagnostic-consultation 
clinics. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROI 


The $5,000 available for this program will allow the services of one clerk to 
sintain the central case register. The balance of the amount will be allotted 
he Denver Bureau of Health and Hospitals for assistance in their VD inves- 
stor program in Denver and the immediate area 
The limitation of funds will not allow a medical director for this program, 
hich will mean that little can be done in the epidemiology of tracing of contacts 
i keeping known cases under treatment until no longer infectious 
Payments to physicians for treatment of known cases will not be possible: 
ereby permitting a large reservoir of disease in the community, which will mean 
eased spread of the disease. 
Chis brief summary may indicate how seriously affected the public health 
ram in Colorado will be if appropriations and designation of funds, as pro- 
sed in the Public Health Service budget, is passed by Congress. Until State 
ds assume more of the financial responsibility for control measures, the reduc- 
r curtailment of lederal funds has the effect of creating real health hazards 
Colorado. 
since rely, 
R. L. Cieerz, M. D., M. P. H., 
Exe cultye Director. 


olorado—State and Federal appropriations for tuberculosis and venereal disease 
control programs 


State funds Federal funds 
Condi- | A vail- | Antici- 
7 ri a yifference 
A vail- Re- A ppro- A vail- tional sabe a. flerenc 
able | quested} priated ible ihe ee 


1953-54 | 1954-55 | 1954-55 | 1953-54 ation, | | 
1954-55 | | 


nic disease and tubercu- | | 

s control (including oceu- | | 

ynal health $8, 000 $83,905 | $8,000 | 1 $70,000 | 2 $55, 000 |$78, 000 |$63, 000 $15, 000 
ereal disease control | 5,000 | 26,700 5, 000 15,173 None | 20,173 5, 000 —15,173 


Breakdown: 


iberculosis $33, 309 
Heart disease 14, 700 
Cancer 22, 000 

Total... ; 70, 000 

Breakdown 
ruberculosis.. $17, 600 
Heart disease 14, 900 
Cancer... 22, 500 
Total 55, 000 


AMERICAN DENTAL ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF FLOYD W. PILLARS, D. D. S., DES MOINES, IOWA, 
AND HOWARD N. GREENBLATT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, COUN- 
CIL ON LEGISLATION 


DENTAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


Senator Tuyr. Next will be Dr. Floyd W. Pillars and Mr. Howard 
Greenblatt, for the American Dental Association. 

You may proceed sir. 

Dr. Prtuars. Mr. Chairman, my name if Floyd W. Pillars. I am 
a dentist actively engaged in the practice of oral surgery in Des 
Moines, Iowa, and a past president of the Iowa State Dental Society. 
| appear before you today as a member of the council on legislation 
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of the American Dental Association to present its views with respect 
to the proposed appropriation for the dental health activites of the 
United States Public Health Service. With me is Mr. Howard N 
Greenblatt, of Chicago, Ill, assistant secretary of the council, who 
will assist me in answering any inquires you may make. 

As you know, the American Dental Association is the official spokes- 
man for more than 80 percent of the dentists of this country. Con- 
sequently, it has a fundamental interest in all matters affecting the 
dental health of the public. This bill, which contains appropriations 
for the dental health activities of the United States Public Health 
Service, is, therefore, of obvious interest to us. 

Representatives of our association have come before you repeatedly 
in the past to describe for this committee the magnitude of the dental 
health problem in this country. There would be little value for me to 
repeat all that we have said before with regard to the oral health 
problem. I will, however, outline in a few words, the extent of the 
dental problem for the purpose of refreshing your memory and to 
assist you in evaluating our position and recommendations on the 
budget proposals now before you. 


CONDITION OF DENTAL HEALTH OF THE PUBLIC 


Despite the great advances made in dentistry by research in the 
past, and despite what we and you are presently doing in support of 
dental research, the dental health of the public remains in a distressing 
condition. Dental caries, the most prevalent dental disease, affects 
over 95 percent of our fellow countrymen. Periodontal disorders, of 
which pyorrhea is one, afflict approximately 85 percent of our adult 
population. Over one-half of all persons above 50 years of age wear, 
or should wear, full or partial dentures to replace teeth lost through 
the ravages of decay, periodontal disorders, and other dental diseases. 
Malformation of the jaws and teeth is, unfortunately, a common, 
rather than an uncommon, condition in this country. 

Most distressing of all is that children are not free from the impact 
of dental disease. For example, 50 percent of all children at the age 
of 2 years will have one or more decayed teeth. At age of 6 years, the 
average child will have at least 3 cavities. At 16 the typical child 
will have at least 7 teeth that are either decayed, missing, or filled, 
with 14 tooth surfaces involved. In fact, by the time the average 
adult reaches 40 years of age he will have lost half of his teeth. 

It is pertinent to note, too, that 15 percent of all cancer in males 
occurs in the oral cavity. We need only recall the mouth conditions 
of those entering the service in the wars just past to make these 
percentages vividly describe an urgent health problem. 


ECONOMIC IMPACT OF DENTAL HEALTH PROBLEM 


Dental health problems have an important economic impact. 
Last year the people of this country spent over one and a half billion 
dollars for dental care out of their own pockets exclusive of sums 
spent by the Government for direct services, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, and private charity. In addition, the Federal government spent 
over $100 million to provide dental treatment to the armed services, 
veterans, and others under its jurisdiction. 
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This cost, which represents over one-sixth of this country’s total 
health bill, indicates graphically the scope of the dental health prob- 
lem and the need for adequate research to help reduce the prevalence 
of dental disease. 


NEED FOR DENTAL RESEARCH PROGRAM 


In considering these facts we can only conclude that this country 
must adopt, without further delay, an intensive and adequately 
financed program of dental research for the purpose of developing 
additional preventives and controls for oral disease. The present 
limited activities supported by the Congress are not sufficient. We 
must attack this problem with plan and foresight as we are attacking 
other health problems today. 

The dental profession of this country is presently doing all that it 
can financially to support dental research activities. The American 
Dental Association contributes of its own limited resources approxi- 
mately $220,000 per year to dental research. 

Our State societies also contribute generously to support research 
and allied activity. The dental profession is presently assuming, and 
will continue to assume, its responsibilities in advancing the dental 
health of the public. However, our association believes that it is 
time that the Congress fully appreciates the seriousness of the dental- 
health problem and assists in its solution in a more positive manner 
than it presently doing. 

Unfortunately, the serious problem of the oral health of this country 
has been minimized by the Congress in its consideration of programs 
designed to advance the health of the public. While the Congress 
appropriates generously for other worthy fields of medical research it 
has given only token support to dental research. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON HEALTH 


Our association noted with interest and enthusiastically supports 
the thoughts contained in the President’s message on health which 
he made to the Congress on January 18, 1954. 

He said: 

In addition, the Public Health Service should be strengthened in its research 
activities. Through its National Institutes of Health, it maintains a steady 
attack against cancer, mental illness, heart diseases, dental problems, arthritis 
and metabolic diseases, blindness, and problems in microbiology and neurology 
* * * In such direct research programs and in Public Health Service research 
grants to State and local governments and to private research institutions lies 
the hope of solving many of today’s perplexing health problems * * * 

As the President noted, the United Stated Public Health Service, 
through the National Institute of Dental Research, is presently en- 
gas ged in research activities to solve some of the dental-health prob- 
lems that I have described. Within the limitations of its present funds 
it is doing superb work. However, additional funds to strengthen its 
activities are urgently required to permit the Institute to make a more 
significant and timely contribution to the advancement of the dental 
health of the public. 
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ADEQUACY OF DENTAL HEALTH APPROPRIATION 


The budget for fiscal 1955, now before you, proposes to appropriate 
to the dental-health activities of the Public Health Service $1,730,000, 
a decrease of $10,000 from the amount authorized for the present 
fiscal year. It is to question the adequacy of this appropriation that 


we appear before you today. Let me point out to you a few areas of 
particular need. 





GRANTS-IN-AID FOR DENTAL RESEARCH 





1. The budget proposes to allocate to the National Institute of 
Dental Research the sum of $221,000 for research grants-in-aid to 
support dental research activities in the universities and other private 
research facilities. The Institute by use of these research grants is 
thus able to encourage private research in the universities. 

This sum, the same amount that was made available last year, will 
support approximately 25 such research projects. As these investiga- 
tions are, by nature, 2- to 4-year undertakings, it is possible for the 
Institute to approve only a few additional projects each year. The 
balance of the appropriation in this category must be expended to 
continue to conclusion research projects approved in past years. Be- 
cause of the small amount of money now made available for this activ- 
ity, and the limited number of projects these funds will support the 
Institute is forced to approve relatively short-term investigations. 
Annually, it must pass over worthy research projects for which there 


is an urgent need because it lacks the money with which to make 
present commitments. 





CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 





Senator Tuy. Doctor, will you refer anywhere to research projects 
now being conducted? If you are coming to that I will ask the ques- 
tion then. But if not, could you tell me what research projects there 
are under way now, and where? 

Dr. Prttars. Mr. Greenblatt will have the information. 

Mr. Greensiatr. We have a list of grants-in-aid awarded by the 
National Institutes of Health. There are 30 such grants out of some 
2,000 listed here. They are 2- and 3-year investigations. Some are 
current. They involve investigations into general biology of pyorrhea, 
and caries and the whole thing. 

Senator Toys. I was just wondering whether there was some exten- 
sive research under way to the determining of the cause of pyorrhea. 

Dr. Prttars. There are some. But they are rather limited in their 
scope. 

Mr. Greensiatr. The IDR supports such research, both at the 
Clinical Center in Bethesda and through the research projects in 
universities, on that and other questions involving the basic knowledge. 

Senator Taye. Thank you for allowing me to interrupt, Doctor. 
You may proceed now. 

Dr. Pritars. I cannot impress on you too strongly that $221,000 
is grossly inadequate in comparison to the need for dental research. 
It is vitally important to the public that this fund be significantly 
increased so as to permit the support of additional research im- 
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mediatelv and that congressional assurance be given that additional 
funds will be appropriated in the future so as to assure the reasonable 
expansion of this program. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION RECOMMENDED 


Our association recommends that the proposed appropriation to 
support dental research grants-in-aid within the National Institute of 
Dental Researe h be raised to $500,000. C ompare d to what is appro- 
priated in this category in other areas of health, the sum we urge upon 
you is little indeed. Considering the present state of dental health 


in this country and the vital need for research in this field, it is a 
pitts ince. 

For example, the proposed budget provides $6,400,000 for mental 
health research grants-in-aid, $6,100,000 for cancer grants, $3,152,000 
for arthritis and metabolic grants, and $1,950,000 for microbiology. 
Certainly, dental research receives a disproportionate amount by 
whatever standard it may be measured. We ask you to correct this 
situation by increasing this sum from $221,000 to $500,000 and by so 
) 


doing provide for approximately 25 to 30 additional grants. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


The next item I would bring to your attention is the proposed 
appropri: ation of $50,000 for support of research fellowships to develop 
research personnel. It is axiomatic that to do acceptable scientific 
research, personnel must be trained and available. It is the purpose 
of this appropriation to aid in the development of such personnel and 
make them available for dental research. 

Senator THyr. You state that $50,000 would support approximately 
10 fellowships? 

Dr. Prtuars. That is correct. 

It is essential that qualified persons be encouraged and developed 

dental research activity. Without such a training program no 
science can be expected to progress. This program is a vital link to 
our accomplishments in the future and must be strengthened. 

Nor can we overlook the benefit that this program brings to the 
dental schools of thiscountry. As you know, there is a serious shortage 
of competent teaching personnel in dentistry. This shortage is 
appreciably lessened by the fact that many of the recipients of dental 
fellowships take positions on the teaching staff of dental schools where, 
in addition to their research activity, they are able to make a most 
beneficial use of their advanced veg 

The proposed appropriation for fiscal year 1955, of only $50,000, 
will support approxims itely 10 fellowships. Many of these fellowships 
are established on a 2- to 3-year basis so as to permit the individual 
to earn a M. 8. or Ph. D. degree. ‘Thus only a few fellowships awards 
can be granted each year. Because of lack of funds the applications 
of many young and promising individuals must be turned down while 
others are discouraged from filing applications. 

We would point out that the budget proposes to appropriate 
$625,000 for such fellowships in cancer, $187,000 for mental illness, 
$450,000 for the National Health Institute, and $117,000 for fellow- 
ship grants in microbiology. 
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Again, as in the appropriations for research grants-in-aid, the 
amount recommended for research fellowships in dentistry is dis- 
proportionate to the known need for the development of dental 
research personnel and to the amounts appropriated for fellowships 
in other health fields. We ask that this committee raise this appro- 
priation to $150,000. The appropriation we recommend would sup- 
port a total of approximately 30 fellowships in dentistry, a number 


which the Institute will have no difficulty awarding to qualified 
persons, 


RESEARCH GRANTS-IN-AID AND FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


I think the following table, which is a summary of the research 
grants-in-aid and fellowship awards made by the National Institutes 
of Health of the Public Health Service in fiscal year 1953, illuminates 
one of the points I have been making and I recommend it to your 
attention in considering the budget now before you. 

(The table referred to follows:) } 


Summary of grants and awards, Public Health Service research grants and fellowship 
awards approved for payment from fiscal year 1953 funds 














Research grants Research fellowships 
———————$ $< —_——___——____ 
Institute | 
y Amount ap- | ,, Amount ap- 
Nt p 7 I 
| of eee propriated 7 ee propriated 
| ”| for payment | ~| for payment 
Total_-._- Read ‘ siinlatiinnlad ep Saahianipn ei 2, O84 $20, 936, 410 543 $1, 943, 397 
Division of Research Grants ‘_. ; pis 528 4, 309, 315 61 196, 328 
National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases __ 143 1, 434, 945 43 144, 159 
National Institute of Neurological Diseases and Blind- 
ness : 121 1, 038, 835 | 42 143, 240 
National Cancer Institute_ seas 2 481 5, 066, 152 163 595, 747 
National Institute of Dental Research ___.-- 30 229, 607 ll 48,173 
National Microbiological Institute... <n auth 233 2, O85, 345 45 143, 614 
National Heart Institute : 438 5, 279, O86 115 435, 400 
National Institute of Mental Health __. | 110 1, 493, 125 63 236, 736 





! Grants in support of research that does not fall specifically within the scope of interest of any one of the 
institutes are administered by the Division of Research Grants. Recommendations are made directly to 
the National Advisory Health Council. 


DENTAL RESEARCH COMPARED WITH OTHER FIELDS 


Dr. Pitiars. I would just like to point out the fifth line, National 
Institute of Dental Research, and the figures in the other categories. 
We had 11 research fellowships as compared to the other categories. 

Senator Ture. Yes, I note that, Doctor. 

Dr. Pittars. A casual inspection of this chart clearly shows the 
disproportionate support given dental research. For example, in 
fiscal 1953 the NIDR obtained only 1.1 percent of the total funds 
available for research grants-in-aid with which to support its activi- 
ties. These funds could support only 30, or 1.4 percent of the total 
number of grants-in-aid awarded by the National Institutes of Health. 
The NIDR obtained only 2.5 percent of the funds made available for 
research fellowships and could maintain with these funds only 11 
fellows, or 2 percent of the total number of fellowships granted. We 
must admit that if these figures indicate anything they indicate that 
dental health and dental research are being ignored. 
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As I have said before, the American Dental Association itself, 
hrough the dues of its members, makes available to its own dental 
esearch activities approximately $220,000 a year, a sum that all but 
quals that granted by the Congress in past years for grants-in-aid 
ind fellowship awards in dental research. 


COORDINATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF DENTAL RESOURCES 


The final specific item I would bring to your attention is the 
co appropriation of $100,000 for the coordination and dev elop- 
ment of the dental resources of this country. This appropriation 
supports ac ‘tivities in the promotion of dental health that are all too 
little appreciated. This function of the United States Public Health 
Service concerns itself with studies and investigations designed to 
increase the efficiency, capacity, and utilization of presently available 
dental manpower and dental facilities. 

In cooperation with the dental schools, studies are undertaken to 
determine how enrollment capacities can be enlarged in order that 
more dentists can be trained. Studies are made of dental manpower 
and its distribution so that more effective utilization can be made of 
our present personnel. Dental techniques and procedures are studied 
and developed to bring to the private practitioner knowledge that will 
enable him to render a better health service to an ever-increasing 
population. 

In 1953, $121,722 was actually expended in this activity. Last 
year $112,000 was appropriated so that the proposed appropriation 
of $100,000 for the coming fiscal year represents a cut of $12,000. Our 
association feels that this activity has been most beneficial. It is 
our observation that this division is presently suffering in its work from 
lack of funds. We recommend, therefore, that this committee ap- 
priate to this activity $130,000 for the coming fiscal year. 


RESEARCH IN FUNDAMENTAL AND CLINICAL FIELDS 


Our association notes and commends the committee for increasing 
the appropriation for the direct research activities of the National 
Institute of Dental Research and its additional operations at the 
Clinical Center from $573,875 to $620,000. As you know, this money 
is used to support research in both fundamental and clinical fie lds, 
which includes research on the causes and control of dental caries, 
periodontal diseases, and innumerable other facets of dental and oral 
disease. We sincerely hope that this committee in the years to come 
will see fit to increase this sum as the need for this research activity 
cannot be overestimated. A great wealth of pertinent and basic in- 
formation is being assembled by the National Institute of Dental 
Research and its activities must be ever encouraged and expanded. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH BUILDING 


Our association again wishes to bring to the attention of this com- 
mittee the urgent need for a building to house the activities of the 
National Institute of Dental Research. As you know, the 80th Con- 
gress authorized the construction of such a building and appropriated 
$100,000 to prepare the architectural plans. The money to actually 
construct this building has never been appropriated. 
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The many research activities of the Institute are now crowded into 
space inappropriate for the conduct of their investigations. The pres. 
ent facilities are now only presently inadequate but are such as will 
not permit the necessary expansion and coordination of the research 
activities of the Institute. 

There is an urgent need for this building today. Our association 
doubts whether the cost of construction will decrease sufficiently in 
the years ahead as to warrant putting off its construction any longer. 
We ask that this committee recommend the amounts necessary for 
its construction in accordance with the plans presently available. 

We wish to thank you for the time granted us today to discuss the 
dental health problem and the need for an adequate research program. 
It is a serious problem. We feel that a greater contribution to the 
solution of that problem must now be made by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The dental profession, both nationally and locally, has extended 
itself in every possible manner. However, we must admit our limita- 
tions. A program of intensive research in the field of dental and 


oral disease is urgently needed and we commend it to your con- 
sideration. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 








FLUORIDATION OF DRINKING 





WATER 





Senator Tuyr. Doctor, what is the American Dental Association’s 
attitude on the fluoridation of drinking water? 
Dr. Prnuars. We are in favor of it. 


Mr. GREENBLATT, It was in 1950, I think, that the association 
passed a resolution in favor of fluoridation. 


Senator Tuyr. So that the American Dental Association is in full 
support of that? 


Mr. GREENBLATT. Yes, sir. We are justifying it before the House 
tomorrow or the next day. It cuts out about 50 percent of cavities in 
children and is a wonderful public health measure. 

Senator Tryz. Thank you, gentlemen. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENTS OF PHILIP R. MATHER, PRESIDENT, AND BRUCE 
WEBSTER, M. D., CHAIRMAN OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


VENEREAL 





DISEASE PROGRAM 


Senator Tuyr. Next we have Philip R. Mather, president of the 
American Social Hygiene Association. 

For the record, will you state your own full name and whatever 
organization you represent, and then introduce your associate? Then 
you may proceed in whichever manner you desire to give your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Marner. Thank you very much, 

I am Philip R. Mather, of Boston. I am unpaid president of the 
American Hygiene Association. With me is Dr. Bruce Webster, who 


isa physician. After a few introductory remarks he will give you the 
more technical aspects of this. 
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We have filed with every member of this committee, and, in fact, 
very Member of Congress, a statement, sir, which came in some time 
ago as a result of a year’s study of collaboration and by our association 
und two profe ssional bodies of physicians in the State, and territorial 

health association officers, and the venereal disease association which 
the doctors specialize in. 1 believe both of those two also have 
statements to make. 

Kor the American Social Hygiene, our association, it is supported 
by voluntary contributions. We have for many years endeavored 
to support in every way appropriate to a citizen group the nationwide 
venereal disease program, interpreting it to the public, reviewing it, 
and putting our 40 years of experience in this field at the service of 
Congress, as well as other groups. 

There have been brilliant achievements in the recent past in the 
venereal disease program. Federal leadership and Federal assistance 
to the States were vital factors in the success that has been brought 
about. 

The availability of penicillin in the form that allows it to remain 
n the body long enough to be effective is another important asset. 
Still others are effective case-finding methods and the development of 
the unique contact-tracing technique, which have had such remarkable 
results. 

These fellows often don’t go to a doctor and are afraid to report 
they are infected. It is a big job bringing them in. We know there 
are more untreated cases than treated. 

We are here to call your attention to the fact that in fiscal 1953, VD 
rates rose in 28 of the States and the District of Columbia. Syphilis 
rates in 15 States and gonorrhea rates in 17 and 4 States, both a total 
oI 28. 

We have placed in the record a map, map number 1, which shows 
the situation. 

(The map referred to follows:) 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF RISE IN DISEASE 
Mr. Marner. I think you will agree that this rise in over one-half 
the States should be regarded as an indication that all is not well 


vith the public. 
We know that effective control for communicable diseases for which 


o immunizing agent exists is a long and extensive process. 
Map 2 shows what the doctors call a maintenance level, where they 
Yet last year the budget of the 
VD division of the Public Health Service was reduced by almost 50 
vercent, from $9,850,000 to $5 million. 
The map referred to follows: ) 
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STATES WITH EARLY SYPHILIS RATES STILL ABOVE MAINTENANCE LEVEL 
OF 20 CASES PER ANNUM PER 100,000 POPULATION — FISCAL YEAR 1953 








290.8 


LOUISIANA 







KANSAS 





NORTH DAKOTA 


COLORADO 


Source: UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
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REDUCTION IN VD CONTROL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Maruer. This year, with the evidence of increases in rates in 
fiscal 1953 clearly before us, another cut I understand is being con- 
sidered of more —* 50 percent from the $5 million down to $2,300,000. 

The peak year, fiscal year 1948, when $17 million was appropriated 
by the Congress for VD control, to this proposed $2.3 million being 
onsidered would amount to a reduction of 86 percent. Se main- 
ain that is out of all proportion for diseases that are by no means 
inder control. 

I submit that we know that many of the States simply cannot 
mmediately accept the full financial responsibility for VD control. 
We know that some reduction in the services that has already taken 
place in 1954, a sum made up of clinies closed and trained personnel 
smissed, blood testing discontinued, educational activities cut down. 
lhe budget proposals now before you do away with almost all Federal 
ssistance. If further cuts are made, additional services will go. 


VENEREAL DISEASES NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


I have spoken of the leadership in VD control taken in the past by 
the Congress. I think there was a very sound reason for this interest 
it the highest level. The venereal diseases are national problems in a 
vay to a degree which is not true of any other communicable disease. 
They are diseases of youth and are most common in the 15- to 24-year 
we group, which includes the segment of our population that are in 
the Armed Forces. 

These diseases enter, so to speak, into interstate commerce because 
of our very mobile population shift from one section to another. 
They enter, too, into international traffic, since so many of our boys 
ire stationed overseas and come back infected by it. International 
traffic as well as interstate commerce is of concern of Congress, and 
finally by their very weight and volume they force themselves upon 
yur attention as a Nation. 


TOTAL CASES NEEDING TREATMENT 


The most reliable estimate of the present number of cases of 
syphilis needing treatment in this country today is 2 million cases. 
We do not believe that this tremendous load can be dealt with by the 
States and communities unless they have more time to adjust to the 
situation and unless they have financial assistance from the Federal 
Government, and more than that, an understanding support and 
leadership 

[ myself am a businessman, sir, and not a physician. I am active 
in a company that happens to operate in your State, in the Mesabi 
Range, Minn. Fortunately Minnesota is one of the States that has 
Ws of the lowest rates in the country. So perhaps you are not aware 
of what the problem is elsewhere. And being a businessman, I am 
most anxious to see the budget balanced and taxes reduced. But 
when I consider the potential cost to the Nation of letting this situation 
get further out of hand, I think that economy in the program now, 
would in the long run be the worst kind of extravagance. 
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Now, may I introduce Doctor Bruce Webster, associate professor 
of clinical medicine, Cornell University Medical College, consultant 
to the Army Surgeon General, consultant to the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service Surgeon General, chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Personnel to the Surgeon General of the Army, and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the American Social Hygiene 
Association. Dr. Webster will speak on the public health aspects of 
this continuing problem. 









































WORK OF THE HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
Senator Tuy. Before Dr. Webster proceeds, I would like to ask 
you, Mr. Mather, how did you happen to become interested in this? 
Mr. Maruer. My brother-in-law where I used to live, sir, is a 
public health physician, and he interested me in it. 

Senator Turn. And then you just proceeded to get other business- 
men interested in it in order to get a national organization function- 
ing so as to eradicate this disease? 

Mr. Marner. The organization was in existence long before I had 
any connection with it. 

Senator Turn. I realize that. But as you became interested in it 
as a businessman, you tried to interest your associates. Too often 
this is carried on by the medical people, and the businessmen often 
are not concerned with it. That is what I was getting at. 

Mr. Marner. That is true. I was able to interest some. 

Senator Toye. You are a layman, you are not a doctor, and there- 
fore it just led me to try to find out the reason. 

Mr. Maruer. My brother-in-law was public health commissioner 
in Cleveland at one time. He told me back in 1940 that in his opinion 
this was one of the most important public health problems today. 
And he induced me to go on the board, and 5 or 6 years ago I became 
president. 

Senator Ture. We are grateful for the work you are doing. There 
is no question about that, Mr. Mather. 

All right, Dr. Webster, you may proceed. 





PREPARED STATEMENT 
Dr. Wesster. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit a statement, 

but I should like to mention some of the highlights in that statement. 
Senator Ture. Fine. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Topay’s VD Conrrot PROBLEM 


SUMMARY OF JOINT STATEMENT ON PRESENT STATUS OF VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROI 
AND FUTURE NEEDS 















Concerned for the future of nationwide venereal disease control in the light of 
a 76-percent cut in Federal appropriations (from $9,850,000 in 1953 to $5,000,000 
in 1954 to a proposed $2,300,000 for fiscal 1955); and further concerned by the 
reported rise in venereal disease rates in 17 States and the District of Columbia in 
1953, 3 national organizations—the American Venereal Disease Association, 
Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, and American Social Hygiene 
Association—have studied the situation and agree that: 

1. Despite great strides in venereal disease control, complete control is not 
imminent. 
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2. Present evidence indicates there has been no lessening in the public health 
importance of the venereal diseases. 

3. The continuing program for the next several years should intensify specific 
control efforts by identifying and reducing pockets of high resistance, emphasizing 
early primary and s secondary syphilis, giving more attention to the latent aspects 
of syphilis, and concentrating more effort against gonorrhea. 

1. Present allocations of public funds are inadequate to deal with the size and 
complexity of the control problem. 

5. There is a continuing Federal responsibility for the control of the venereal 
diseases. 

On the basis of this study (findings are detailed in the attached statement), we 
urge the Federal Government to take five steps now * * *, 

1. Resume its responsibility for venereal disease control. 

2. Maintain as a minimum a $10 million Federal budget for venereal disease 

ntrol until a thorough study of needs has been made by the Congress. 

3. Recognize that despite decreases in the apparent number of venereal disease 

ases in the Nation, we may not be finding more than a fraction of the cases that 

xist, particularly in areas where venereal disease is known to be highly prevalent. 

1. ‘Adhere to a long-term plan for reducing Federal support for venereal disease 
ontrol selectively and gradually, on the basis of local needs. 

5. Meet the continuing need for grants to the States for venereal disease control. 

And we further urge that the Federal Government do not now, in a spirit of 
overoptimism or shortsighted economy, prejudice the eventual success of a 
program undertaken in high hopes and carried forward with brilliant success. 
Too early and too abrupt reductions in Federal support for venereal disease con- 
trol have already jeopardized the Nation’s tremendous investment in money and 
effort. Much more serious, however, is that further reductions pose a real and 
serious threat to the health and welfare of the people of our country, for whose 
protection their Government exists. 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAI 
HEALTH OFFICERS, 

Haroutp Erickson, President. 

FRANKLIN D. Yoprr, Secretary. 

AMERICAN VENEREAL DISEASE ASSOCIATION, 

F. W. SrraFrer, President. 

Joun C. Hume, Secretary. 

AMERICAN SocraL HyGiENE ASSOCIATION, 

Puitie R. Marupr, President. 

Conrapd VAN Hyman, Executive Director. 


INT STATEMENT ON PRESENT STATUS OF VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL AND 
FUTURE NEEDS, FEBRUARY 1954 


In the mid-thirties it was realized that a great error had been made after World 
War I in rapidly demobilizing venereal disease control forces, for by 1935 syphilis 
and gonorrhea had made considerable headway among civilians (table 1, appendix 
This might have been prevented had control efforts not been so radically reduced 
after that war. 

Although the Federal venereal disease control program—which was wae rway 
by 19387—was undoubte dly successful in holding down the extent of the increase, 
venereal disease rates rose again during World War II (table 1, appe ndiz) As a 
result of control activities, rates fell after the second war. 

But once again encouraging signs of success have led to extreme optimism and 
to rapid demobilization of our venereal disease control forces. And once again 
there are indications that history is repeating itself. Last year venereal disease 
increased in a third of our States. It appears to be on the rise within a year after 
a considerable decrease in Federal funds for control. 

In view of this, three national organizations—the American Venereal Disease 
Association, the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, and the 
American Social Hygiene Association—have studied the situation from five 
points of view: 

The present status of the venereal diseases and their control in the individual 
States and in the United States as a whole. 

2. The present public health importance of the venereal diseases. 

3. The venereal disease problem and the appropriate control program likely 
to be necessary for the next several years. 

4. The extent to which present needs and objectives are being met. 
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The extent to which venereal disease control is a Federal responsibility now 
in the future 

The following discussions of these questions are based upon the experience and 
opinion of those interested in the subject and upon statistical data from Federal 
and State sources. Great care must be exercised in the interpretation of such 
statistical data since the larger the area included, the less specific the application 
of calculated rates. Although public health experience has shown that as success- 
| control measures are instituted and maintained, overall rates for the United 
States and for individual States are lowered. within this larger area there will 
remain pockets of high prevalence. These pockets, if not identified and controlled, 
will serve as foci of infection from which a more generalized increase in overall 
rates may stem, 





1. What is the present importance of the venereal diseases and the status of their 
control in the individual States al in the United States as a whole? 


The distinguished suecess of this country’s health agencies and the medical 
profession in syphilis control by the use of antibiotics and the development of 
effective case-finding and contact-tracing techniques is one of the glories of recent 
\merican public health history. This success is reflected in the following informa- 
tion relating to the United States as a whole: 

(a) A steady decline in mortality due to syphilis—from 11.1 per 100,000 
population in 1939 to 3.7 per 100,000 in 1952 (table 2 of appendix) 

b) A decline in infant mortality due to syphilis—from 0.57 per 1,000 live births 
in 1939 to 0.02 per 1,000 live births in 1952 (table 2 of appendix) 

(c) A decline in first admissions to mental hospitals due to syphilis—from 6.6 
per 100,000 population in 1939 to 2.1 per 100,000 in 1951 (table 2 of appendix 

d) A decline in reported cases of congenital syphilis—from 17,600 in 1941 to 
8,021 in 1953 (table 3 of appendix). 

e) A precipitous decline in rates for reported primary and secondary syphilis 
from 75.68 per 100,000 population in 1947 to 6.27 per 100,000 population in 1953 

table 4 of appendix). 

Individual States show similar trends although they vary considerably in extent 

This is encouraging evidence in regard to syphilis, but the same is not true of 
gonorrhea and the other venerael diseases. The sharp decline in the reported 
incidence of infectious syphilis requires careful study to determine its true sig- 
nificance. The downward trend in reported primary and secondary syphilis 
may mean fewer cases or case-finding failure. The following points are sufficiently 
important to engender caution in interpreting statistical evidence. 

(a) Reported cases of primary and secondary syphilis reflect neither complete 
discove ry nor true incidence. The discovery of cases of early latent syphilis 
means failure of discovery of primary and secondary syphilis of previous years. 
In every year, the number of cases of early latent syphilis has exceeded that of 
primary and secondary (table 3 of appe ndix). 

As long as the discovered cases of early latent syphilis are equal to or exceed 
those of open lesions, we must assume that more than half the cases of syphilis 
go into the latent stage undiscovered; thus all cases of latent syphilis have gone 
through the period when the disease is most easily transmitted. The import- 
ance of this was emphasized by Dr. Thomas Parran in 1932—before the present 
program got underway: ‘‘Syphilis can never be controlled while mare than 
one-half of the cases are not rec -ognized for more than 1 year after onset.”’ 

It is of particular importance that in the peak year of primary and se 2 
syphilis (1947) the number of these cases almost equaled those of early latent, 
whereas now early latent is three times the others. 

Furthermore, since syphilis is a disease of youth—the risk is greatest in the 
age group 15 to 24—the best index of the trend of this problem is based on rates 
of that specific age group. The use of rates based upon all ages, including chil- 
dren and an expanding older population, gives a false picture because these 
latter groups add to the denominator of the rate a considerable number not 
exposed to the risk of infection; thus the rate is lowered without an actual change 
in the size of the problem itself. 

These age-specific rates are not generally available, but where they have been 
salculated there is evidence that a considerable problem still exists among this 
young age-group. A study of age-specific rates (ages 15 to 24) for early syphilis 
(including early latent) in one large city showed the rate in 1950 to be higher 
than in 1940.2. The same finding was made for gonorrhea.’ 





American Journal of Public Health 22: 141, February 1932. 
21940, 239 per 100,000; 1950, 256 per 100,000, ages 15 to 24. 
1940, 419 per 100,000; 1950, 720 per 100,000, ages 15 to 24 
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It should always be kept in mind that the venereal diseases are spread by 
sexual promiscuity, that sexually promiscuous persons are apt to repeat their 
‘haracteristic habit patterns, and that antibiotic therapy gives no immunity to 
renewed infections. For this reason, constant vigilance must be maintained 
against the possible outbreak of sporadic localized epidemics stemming from a 
relatively small number of individuals who—because of cultural patterns or 
economic level—are highly promiscuous. 

Recent outbreaks have been reported in several States, one involving 194 people, 
another 170, and still another 52. There will be more of these if vigilance is re 
axed now through diminished control facilities. 

b) The actual prevalence of syphilis is difficult to define without complete 
blood testing of the total population. This is impractical. Furthermore, it has 
been shown that the very groups in which the prevalence is highest are more apt 
to avoid the various types of case-finding surveys undertaken to determine preva 
ence. This group of undiagnosed syphilis is the great reservoir from which the 
late crippling manifestations come The reservoir level rises as the cases of ul! 
diagnosed and untreated early syphilis accumulate It falls as cases are found 

nd brought to treatment. Any reduction in case-finding facilities will tend to 
ell the reservoir. 

It is estimated that there are at the present time in this reservoir over 2 million 
persons in this country who need treatment for syphilis. It is also estimated that 
approximately 91,000 civilians * acquired syphilis last year, some 10 percent of 
whom were reported and treated for primary and secondary syphilis. Of the 
untreated cases, as many as a third may suffer the severely disabling effects of 
late syphilis and may become public charges, while the life expectancy of the whole 
group may be appreciably shortened. There is considerable accumulated evi 
lence, both from observation on man and from laboratory experiment, that 
yphilis in some way affects morbidity and mortality aside from the disabling 
effects of the disease itself 

In addition to endangering the health of the population, uncontrolled syphilis 
is costly The annual cost of maintaining the syphilitic blind is estimated at 
$12,500,000. The estimated loss of income from persons dying of syphilis in 1950 
is estimated at $136 million (table 6 of appendix 

The gonorrhea problem shows even less evidence pointing toward its solu 
tion. Much less is known about either the incidence or prevalence of gonorrhea 
Although less gonorrhea is reported now than in 1947, the peak year, in 1953 more 
cases Were reported than in any year prior to 1943. There were 243,857 cases 
reported to State health departments in 1952. Since it is estimated that un 
reported cases outnumber known cases by at least 5 to 1, the annual incidence is 
more than 1 million cases 

Gonorrhea is a minor treatment problem among those who are discovered 
The great problem still remains among unfound cases, predominantly women. 

here is no evidence that the disease itself has changed. Women with undis 
covered gonorrhea are still able to transmit the disease and are subject to all its 
well-known late complications, frequently resulting in sterility or conditions re 
quiring pelvic surgery. The widespread use of penicillin for other conditions may 
influence these outcomes to some extent, but no quantitative evidence is available 
to support this. 

d) Contact investigation: Successful interviewing for sexual contacts is basic to 
veneral disease case-finding activity. Factual information indicates that most 
veneral-disease patients have more than one sexual contact. Reports received 
from a mumber of States indicate that a contact index between 3.5 to 4 contact 
names per patient is attainable under ideal conditions of interviewing Interviews 
which get only a fraction of the contacts are wasteful. Trained interviewers are 
essential. Reduction in veneral disease funds means a reduction in trained inter- 
viewers, which in turn means a reduction in cases found in the early stages. If 
the reductions in funds contemplated under the fiscal 1955 budget go through, 
the number of such investigators will be reduced from the present authorized 
number of 435 to 151, a reduction of 68 percent of the personnel in this one very 
important category in a single year. 

(e) Rank of syphilis and gonorrhea among other reportable communicable dis- 
eases. In the Nation, gonorrhea was second and syphilis third on the list of re- 
ported communicable diseases. Can we retrench with these so high on the list? 

(f) Finally, it is startling to note that within the year of drastic curtailment of 
Federal grant assistance, total syphilis has increased in 15 States, in the District 
of Columbia, and in 14 cities of 100,000 population and over; early syphilis in 9 


* Venereal Disease Fact Sheet No. 10, December 1953. 
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States and 11 cities; and gonorrhea in 17 States, the District of Columbia, and 24 
cities 

The most that can be said, based upon available epidemiologic data, is that while 
great strides have been made in the control of veneral diseases, complete control is 
not imminent. It would seem that statements to the contrary cannot be sub- 
stantiated in fact. 


2. Are the veneral diseases of less public health importance now than they were 10 
years ago? 


In general, the fundamental objectives of the public health program for the 
control of the veneral diseases were to reduce to a minimum death and disabilitv 
due to syphilis, and disability due to gonorrhea by 

(a) Reducing the number of persons acquiring syphilis and gonorrhea. 

(b) Finding and treating early cases in order to cure and to prevent spread of 
infection. 

(c) Finding and treating all syphilis to prevent late, disabling disease or death. 

The basic interest of public health in communicable diseases is not due to their 
communicability per se but to the fact that they disable and kill. Public health 
action is based upon the concept that disease can be controlled by the application 
of preventive measures to large groups of people. In our efforts to stop the spread 
of the venereal diseases we may have lost sight to some extent of our ultimate aim: 
Preventing death and disability. So far as this ultimate aim is concerned, focus- 
ing attention on primary and secondary syphilis alone is not warranted, since in 
all stages of syphilis, defect and disability can be prevented by treatment when 
the case is discovered. Therefore, the ultimate objective of public health can 
be obtained by treating syphilis at any stage of its development. 

Our previous efforts have resulted in reducing spread; now is the time to con- 
centrate on preventing disability. Here is one potentially chronic disease which 
can be diagnosed and treated before it disables, and disability thus prevented. 
In 1953, 156,000 cases of syphilis were reported to the Public Health Service. 

The present rate for gonorrhea and the increasing case ratio between males and 
females emphasize that gonorrhea still remains a public health problem. The 
large undiagnosed reservoir—especially among women—constitutes a potential 
threat of morbidity and disability to many of child-bearing age. 


3. What is the venereal disease problem and appropriate control program likely to 
be for the next several years? 


From data in question 1, it is obvious that there is a difference of opinion among 
experts. Critical minds vary greatly in their interpretation of the present scene. 
Thus, before a future program can evolve, there must be more complete under- 
standing and agreement as to what we face today 

This requires a view of the situation from where the greatest problems lie 
individual localities within cities and States. There will be no disagreement with 
the view that there are local problems in venereal disease, despite favorable overa|| 
statistical data, nor will there be disagreement with the thesis that whatever af- 
fects the components, will have some effect upon the whole, and vice versa. 
Thus, we must analyze from the components and direct our control efforts from 
the standpoint of value to the country as a whole. 

Much has been done with our venereal disease control measures (especially the 
case-finding techniques and the antibiotics), but experience has shown that there 
will come an upsurge of venereal disease incidence unless we remain alert and keep 
our control forces in readiness. In no local area have the venereal diseases been 
eradicated, although in some areas an almost irreducible minimum of cases seems 
to have been reached. Even in these areas, there must be a continuing mechanism 
which will flash a light when there is a local rise in rates or an increase in the 
number of venereal disease cases imported from other areas at home or abroad. 

While the venereal diseases, especially syphilis, are not so widespread as they 
were 5 to 10 vears ago, there are many scattered pockets of high prevalence. 
Thus case finding must be pinpointed toward these numerous small areas of high 
prevalence within larger areas. Our future venereal disease control program 
should be so directed as to focus attention on the remaining pockets of resistance. 
It has been shown that large low-incidence areas may have within them small 
pockets of high incidence. 

Thus, based on present available information, it seems clear that the control 
program for the next several years should itensify certain aspects of the present 
control efforts, focusing first on these pockets of high resistance of syphilis and 
gonorrhea; second on early primary and secondary syphilis and on! the latent 
aspects of the diseasc; and third on a more concentrated effort against gonorrhea 
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other venereal diseases, with particular emphasis on the search for more 
{ive methods against gonorrhea 
We must continue unabated, with intensification in some areas, our case-finding 
ties Venereal disease education must be increased, with the dominant 
peal in terms of the prevention of the late manifestations of the diseases 
juate diagnostic facilities should be maintained Contact investigation 
ld be fortified There should be every effort to intensify the application of 
e serologic dragnet efforts should be made to work closely with all forces 
terested in the broad social hygiene program 
The rise in reported cases over the past vear emphasizes the necessity of this 


om 


What are the present needs and objectives? Are they being met? If not, why nol? 


The present objectives should not differ materially from those in question 2, 


it the issues are clouded somewhat by the focus on reported primary and second- 
yphilis, and by the reliance upon the quick therapeutic action of the anti- 
cs in discovered cases of gonorrhea and syphilis. 

lhe size and complexity of the venereal disease control program in a time of 
»bilization makes heavy demands on public funds at all levels In 1947-48 
ongress appropriated $17 million for venereal disease control, most of it for 
rants-in-aid to the States and for special projects in States and communitie 
rates came down, appropriations were reduced, until in fiscal 1953 they were 
$9 850.000 In fiscal 1954 this figure was again reduced, this time by nearly 
0) percent, to the inadequate amount of $5 million, a reduction which has already 
erely handicapped operations in the less prosperous States almost entirely 
lependent on grant-in-aid funds for their venereal disease control operations 
Many States had no opportunity to replace the unannounced withdrawal of 
is because the cuts came after State legislatures had recessed Ilow the 

proposed cut (to $2,300,000) will further hamper progress in venereal di 
ase control is a matter of conjecture at this time, but the results cannot fail to 


e seriou 


\ 


t must always be kept in mind that the cost of continuing control cannot be 
luced in the same proportion that cases are reduced: As incidence decreases, 
per case of locating and bringing to treatment each previously unknown 

vill rise Unless education, epidemiology, and case finding are used to 
ate the remaining cases in the population, each undetected case, as pointed 
t above, will form & focus which may gradually increase to epidemic proportions 
country spends relatively large amounts of money to prevent and control 
ectious diseases of comparatively insignificant incidence, in which—health 


thorities know—there is a great threat if all possible preventive measures are 
carried out. 


qy 


vhat extent is venereal disease control a Federal responsibility now and in the 


ar that there isa continuing Federal responsibilit v for the control of the 


diseases. Such activities as the direction of the nationwide program 
their control, the maintenance of standards, the provision of technical 
he training of personnel, the support of research, the collection, collation, 
istribution of statistical materials bearing on the problem, are all clearly 
leral responsibilities as long as this problem remains so important nationally 
his basic load must be added special control activities in the areas adjacent 
nilitary installations, emergency facilities and funds for needs resulting from 
reaks, and some forms of grants to those States in which venereal disease 
nues to be a serious health problem which cannot be handled th: gh local 
irces alone. The whole Nation has a stake in this program, and it therefore 
be allowed to lag at any vital point 
the basis of these considerations, we urge that the Federal Government 
five steps now 
Resume its leadership in and responsibility for venereal disease control. 
2. Maintain as a minimum a $10 million Federal budget for venereal disease 
trol until a thorough study of needs has been made by the Congress. 
3. Recognize that despite decreases in the apparent number of venereal disease 
ases in the Nation, we may not be finding more than a fraction of the cases 
it do exist, particularly in those pockets of resistance where venereal disease 
known to be highly prevalent. 
4. Adhere to a long-term plan for reducing Federal support for venereal disease 
ontrol selectively and gradually, on the basis of local needs. 
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5. Provide for a specific allocation for grants to States exclusive of Public 
Health Service venereal disease allotments in order to assure adequate funds to 
each State for specific problem areas and unforeseen venereal disease emergencies 
And we further urge that the Federal Government do not now, in a spirit of 

overoptimism or shortsighted economy, prejudice the eventual success of a pro- 
gram undertaken in high hopes and carried forward with brilliant suecess. Too 
early and too abrupt reductions in Federal support for venereal disease control 
have already endangered the Nation’s tremendous investment in money and 
effort. Much more serious, however, is that further reductions pose a real and 
serious threat to the health and welfare of the people of our country, for whose 
protection their Government exists. 

ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERs, 

Haroutp Erickson, President. 

FRANKLIN D. Yoperr, Secretary. 

AMERICAN VENEREAL DISEASE ASSOCIATION, 

T. W. SHarrer, President, 

Joun C,. Hume, Secretary. 
AMERICAN Soctan HyGrenge ASSOCIATION, 
Puitiep R. Matuer, President, 
Conrap Van Hymuz, Executive Director. 


APPENDIX 


TaBLe 1.—Syphilis rates per 100,000 population based on reports to Public Health 
Service by State health departments, continental United States, 1919-53 
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APPENDIX 


[asBLe 2.\—Reported mortality due to syphilis, continental United States, 1939-52 
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APPENDIX 


Cases of venereal diseases reported to the Public Health Service in 
continental United States, fiscal years 1941-53 


[Known military cases are excluded] 
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Reported syphilis primary and secondary case rates per 100,000 


VD Fact Sheets Nos. 9 and 10, U 


TABLE 5.'\—Reported cases 
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Syphilis, all forms 
Scarlet fever and streptococcal sore throat 


Tuberculosis, 
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! Excerpt from Morbidity and Mortality, weekly report of National Office of Vital Statistics, U. 8 
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SYPHILIS DISABILITY 


Disability from locomotor ataxia (1951) 
Disability from syphilitic blindness (1951) __- 


ECONOMIC COSTS OF SYPHILITIC 


Maintenance of patients with syphilitic psychoses (1951) 
Loss of income by males with syphilitic psychoses (1951) 
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Loss of income to age 65 at 1950 per adult income rate $136 million. 
1 Source: VD Fact Sheet No. 10, U. 
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rate for infectious syphilis show an appreciable increase. ‘That year, 
$17 million for venereal disease control was appropriated. 

This decline in rates continued until 1952. As rates fell, so did 
Federal appropriations—$5 million for fiscal 1954, and to a proposed 
9 3 million for fiscal 1955. This retrenchment of funds has meant a 
cradual and now a drastic reduction for syphilis control. 

During the past 3 or 4 years there has risen throughout the country 
a feeling that venereal diseases were conquered; they were no longer 
a problem. This feeling exists not only at Federal, but at State and 
community levels. As a result of this complacency, we are faced with 
a situation which is depicted in the map No. 1 which Mr. Mather has 
submitted. 

Early syphilis rates rose in nine States. Total syphilis rose in 15 
States and the District of Columbia, and gonorrhea rose in 17 States 
and the District of Columbia. 


REDUCTION IN CASE-FINDING PERSONNEL 


Further, it is important to realize that this happened in spite of a 
drastic reduction in the case-finding personnel which are used to 
discover new cases. The proposed budget for venereal disease control 
for fiscal 1955 means a further reduction in trained case-finding 
personnel of 69 percent. 

In this connection, it is important to realize that the statistics 
which we wrote probably represent only 10 percent of the cases of 
early syphilis. They are only the ones which are reported by the 
physicians. The rest remain unreported. 

For many years it has been stated repeatedly that the venereal 
disease problem could be turned back to the local areas on a mainte- 
nance basis, when the early syphilis rates reached a low of 20 cases per 
hundred thousand population per year. 

Map No. 2, which has been submitted, shows how few States have 
reached that happy situation, approximately only one-half. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


If the proposed 1955 budget for venereal disease control is adopted 
and Federal aid to State venereal disease control is proportionately 
cut, it will mean a virtual cessation of venereal disease control in some 
of the States which need it most, and since infection is no respecter 
of State boundaries, a consequent increase in infection in adjoining 
otates. 

There is, and rightly so, at the present time an increased emphasis 
‘n all circles on the so-called chronic diseases. We must not for a 
moment forget that syphilis is not one, but in reality two diseases 
It is an acutely infectious one, which is hard on our Armed Forces 
youth and the population, but it causes heart disease, mental disease, 
and blindness. 

It is estimated that there are at the present time in the United 
States over 2 million people who need treatment for syphilis. It is 
further estimated that approximately 91,000 civilians acquired syph- 
ilis last year. So 10 percent of them were reportedly treated. Of the 
remaining 90 percent, or 81,900 who went untreated, a third, or 
approximately 27,000, may be expected to become victims of some form 
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of late crippling syphilis at some time after 1964, if they remain un- 
treated. 


COST OF MAINTAINING DISEASE VICTIMS 








Today the annual cost of maintaining the syphilitic blind in the 
United States is $12.5 million. The maintenance of patients with 
syphilitic mental disorders in 1951 cost approximately $40 million. 
These were largely public charges. 

I might further point out that this was 8 years after the introduction 
of penicillin, and thus probably represents an unreclaimable group of 
individuals. 

No figures are available for the cost of maintaining the victims of 
syphilitic heart disease today, since they are scattered in many types 
of institutions. 

Thus it would seem that syphilis warrants a place among the chronic 
diseases. Further, it is the only chronic disease which is entirely 
preventible. The treating of a single dose, or at most two doses, in 
early cases will completely prevent the development of all these 
crippling manifestations and eradicate syphilis in the newborn as well, 

You have in your hand the decision as to whether we are going to 
abandon the partially won campaign to control syphilis, and as a 
consequence, pass on to the next generation of taxpayers the necessity 
of spending millions of dollars to maintain these cripples of a disease 
which could have been prevented by the expenditure of a fraction of 
that amount of money at the present time in the control of acute 
communicable disease. 



























IMPORTANCE OF CASE-FINDING MECHANISMS 
Although penicillin provides a simple, readily available cure for 
syphilis and gonorrhea it is useless unless it is brought in contact with 
the infected patient. Hence the importance of case-finding mechan- 
isms and bringing the cases under treatment. 

I would like to look for just a moment at the problem of importance 
of venereal disease in the United States today. Unfortunately, there 
is still some stigma associated with these diseases. No March of 
Dimes or Christmas seal selling organizations raise millions of dollars 
for venereal-disease control. The mere nature of these diseases, to- 
gether with their importance to Armed Forces, imply the necessity of 
Federal leadership in their control. 























COMPARISON WITH OTHER DISEASES 





In 1953 in the United States, there were reported approximately 
220,000 cases of gonorrhea and 166,000 cases of syphilis, 110,000 cases 
of tuberculosis, and 58,000 cases of poliomyelitis. If one recalls that 
only approximately 10 percent of the cases of syphilis are reported of 
relative importance of these diseases, it seems obvious. 

The development of a vaccine against poliomyelitis appears to have 
been achieved. The same is true in some extent with regard to tuber- 
culosis. Unfortunately, no such vaccine is available for syphilis. In 
the postwar years, Federal grants-in-aid provided funds which re- 
sulted in great advances being made in our knowledge of syphilis. 
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RESEARCH ON VACCINE DEVELOPMENT 


And the groundwork has been laid for the development of such a 
vaccine. 

It is shown that immunity can be induced. Unfortunately, most 

the work will come to a standstill in 1954, with the cessation of 
Federal funds. Even worse, the highly trained personnel will be 
l¢ voted to other disease, more in the public eye and more amenable 
to public support. 

| would like to cite briefly an example of my own institution, 
Cornell University Medical College, where a small research unit has 
een supported by Federal grants largely since 1937. During this 
eriod. several men who have since become leaders in the field of 
nfection disease, and hundreds of medical students who are now 
racticing physicians, have received training. This unit will close on 
lune 30 of this vear because of the discontinuance of Federal grants-in- 
d. Further, it will virtually méan the end of the formal teaching of 
philis control to students in our medical school at the time when we 


han to the specialists to 


looking to the practicing doctor rather 1 
out and treat venereal diseases 

This is regrettable, but no funds are available 

In ‘conclusion, I should like to Say that I believe that r the 
adership of the United States Public Health Service, and supported 

y by Federal funds, it has been demonstrated in the United 
tes that venereal diseases can be controlled in the infection stages. 

This can be done only if we are consistent and continue to maintain 
ffeetive standards of control and research. ‘To accomplish this, it 

ems the Federal Government has a responsibility to this and further 
enerations to maintain leadership in and coordination in venereal- 
disease control. 

Two, to continue to support research in its own agencies and by 
rrants in aid in other institutions. 

Three, continue to support the State control programs until main- 
enance levels have been reached. 

Much has been accomplished as a result of your assumption of this 
esponsibility in the past. To abandon this responsibility and to 
reduce the Federal budget for venereal-disease control to the proposed 
level virtually means not only condemning thousands of individuals 
to years of institutional life as a result of blindness or as cardiac or 
mental cripples, but also submitting future taxpayers to a preventable 
burden of millions of dollars which will be required for the care of the 
individuals. A few million dollars spent on VD control today will 
prevent the expenditure of $2 million, 10 or 20 years from now. 


HISTORY OF CURE 


Senator Toys. Doctor, with this new drug and its effective cure, 
which you did not have 5 years ago—you did not have it much longer 
than that, did you? 

Dr. WessterR. 1943, sir. 

Senator Toye. And you did not have it as a known product until 
5 or 8 years ago. You did not have the history of cure that you have 
today? 

Dr. Wessrer. Yes, sir. 


44672—54——_105 
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Senator Tay. With the history of cure, Doctar, then is there any 
justification for thinking that the States have now learned not only 
the effectiveness of the cure of the new drug and that the average man 
knows that if he has gonorrhea that if he goes to the doctor, that he 
can have an immediate cure and be properly taken care of? 

Is there not some common sense in this idea that the local doctor 
knows that the situation is and the average man on the street, even 
though he be plenty young, has pretty well acquainted himself with 
the fact that this drug is a cure and that we have ceased to keep it in 
the closet, so to speak, in the dark, we have gotten the question out 
here in the open. It has been pretty well discussed up and down the 
avenues? 

I am just wondering now, because we have one tremendous load. 
I have seen a pay ride here for many years, everybody saying “you 
cannot cut this a penny, you have to raise this.” I have sat here for 
weeks and listened to first the Labor Department, then the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and then I have listened! to 
people like yourselves, from the outside. 

Venereal diseases, as I knew about it in the Army and as a young 
man, was never permitted to be discussed openly. You had no drugs 
such as you have today. Now, today, with this known drug and the 
fact that they are talking about it in Rotary Club luncheons and Lion 
Club luncheons and things of that kind, f am just wondering if we 
could make an economy here. 

I am bold enough to say this, and I recognize, Mr. Mather, that | 
have seen bids on iron ore. When I was Governor I saw many a bid 
come in on that range ore. The Mather name was out in front of me. 
So I have the greatest respect in the world for you, sir. 

But I raise this as just man to man with you here this morning, 
that when we have this known drug, and that if a man comes to a 
doctor and he says “What is wrong with me?” and the doctor says 
“This is what you have, young man.” And then the doctor goes on 
with the known drug, it is not the danger that it was prior to the time 
this drug came on the market. 

Dr. Wesster. No, sir. But may I point out that there were over 
2 million people last year who didn’t do that. It isn’t gonorrhea we 
are concerned with as much as syphilis. 

Senator Tuyr. Ten years ago you did not have a cure for syphilis 
that you have today. 

Dr. Wersrer. But the cure is not good unless you get it to the 
patient. 

Senator Torr. That is right. But again, Doctor. the fact of the 
matter is, as I look at this map, the deep red shows States showing an 
increase in syphilis cases, rates for the fiscal year 1953. There are 
some States that have shown an increase. 

Dr. Wexster. That is what concerns us. 


STATE ASSUMPTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Toye. Ten States show an increase. States that show an 
inrease in syphilis and gonorrhea cases in 1953 number four. The 
States with early syphilis cases. that maintain a level of 20 cases per 
annum per 100,000 population in fiscal year 1953, number 24. Again 
you see you have a sizable number. 
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But the only reason I raise the question, gentlemen, is that I am 
not in any sense disagreeing with the importance of the problem, but 
when we get through we are going to have more in this bill than the 
Budget Bureau recommended. When we get through with that we 
are going to find that we have a greater deficit than even the Budget 
Bureau came up with, when we convened this session. We have this 
deficit limitation, and we have this crying need to adjust taxes in 
some manner. It is just one of the hardest assignments there is. 
| had thought that when we came up with this new drug we were 
going to be able to let the States take care of themselves to a certain 
extent. 

Dr. Wesster. I think you can see the experience of the last year 
when we missed 80,000 cases. 

Senator Ture. That is what bothers me. 

Dr. Wesstrer. That is why we want this case-finding mechanism. 


REASON VICTIMS FAIL TO SEEK TREATMENT 


Mr. Marner. If a man has gonorrhea he knows it right away, but 
he is apt to get syphilis and not know it; is that right, Doctor? 

Dr. Wesster. That is right. 

Mr. Martuer. I understand a fellow can have syphilis for quite a 
while and not know it, and that is why they do not get it treated. 


BLOOD TEST NECESSARY 


Senator Tuyr. That, of course, is your danger. You have to have 
a blood test before you are positive as to what your body is carrying. 
] think I am right on that. Iam not speaking now, sir, from experi- 
ence, but I am speaking from a knowledge of it, that you have to 
have a blood test before you are positively certain that you are not 
carrying it. 

Therefore, of course, it does pose quite a problem, that a man 
might absolutely be carrying, that he may show an effect in his eye- 
sight or some other part of his body at some future year, or he may 
transmit it into his child. 

Dr. Wesstrer. We know that certainly 30 percent of those people 
will develop them if they are missed. 

Senator Tuy. And the child can be the sufferer. 

So the question, of course, is the blood test, that is No. 1, and that 
is what you are endeavoring here to do. 

Dr. Wesster. And leadership to maintain interest in this. 

Senator Tuyen. I realize that. But I also look upon the fact that 
I have sat here all these weeks, and all I get is just the same request. 

I appreciate your appearance before us this morning, gentlemen. 
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AMERICAN VENEREAL DiskAsSE ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF JOHN C. HUME, M. D., SECRETARY 





GENERAL STATEMENT 

Senator Tayr. Next we have Dr. John C. Hume of the American 
Venereal Disease Association. 

You may proceed, sir; I notice you are carrying on the same subject 
that our previous witness did. 

Dr. Hume. Yes, sir. 

[am Dr. John C. Hume. I reside at Towson, Md. I am here as 
secretary of the American Venereal Disease Association. My regular 
connection is with Johns Hopkins University, where I am associate 
professor of public health. 

I had planned to introduce the joint statement of the American 
Venereal Disease Association and the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, and the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers, 
but, as a matter of fact, that has already been introduced. I don’t 
have any prepared statement. 

Senator Tuyr. You heard both Mr. Mather and Dr. Webster. 

Dr. Hume. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Tuyr. Therefore you can highlight what you think is neces- 
sary to amplify it further because they made a thorough statement on 
the matter. 





























INTENSIFIED EFFORTS IN DISEASE CONTROL 





Dr. Hume. If you have had an opportunity to review the state- 
ment which was submitted to you, you will perhaps recollect that this 
statement makes the five main points that there have been tremendous 
advances in the control of venereal disease. But there is no evidence 
of imminent complete control of any of them. The evidence points 
to a continued public-health importance of venereal disease; that there 
is really a need for intensified efforts in venereal-diseases control in an 
effort to eliminate pockets of high prevalence of the disease, particu- 
larly this is true in early syphilis. 

There is a need to get to the latent cases, which constitute a large 
proportion of the cases, being estimated that they may be approaching 
2 million such cases in the United States, which are not known, and 
that there should be more effort in gonorrhea control since. As you 
may remember, there has been no decrease, or no appreciable decrease 
in the prevalence or incidence of that disease. 

The fourth point that was made in that statement was that these 
three groups did feel that the present public funds available for VD 
control were not sufficient, and the fifth was that there was a con- 
tinued Federal responsibility in this area. 

Now, I don’t wish to repeat the evidence that was adduced in this 
statement, but I would like to amplify certain portions of it. 














COSTS OF HOSPITALIZATION 
Among the data presented were facts listing the costs of hospitali- 
gation as a result of syphilitic infection in the United States in 1951. 
In that statement, it points out that the syphilitic psychoses cost 
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ie United States some $40 million a year, and this is for hospitaliza 
tion only; that syphilitic blindness cost the Nation $12.5 million. 
This, of course, does not include the loss of income among the male 
patients, which has been estimated at some $95 million 

The point I wish to make here is that the large proportion of this 

philis requiring hospitalization of late cases was acquired and failed 
to »be located, or, if located, failed to receive ade ‘quate treatment ci ring 
a time of really high effort in VD control. 

‘Acvealle, these cases were acquired before the known peak of 
incidence of syphilis in this vs Consequently, one can’t help 
wonde ring what will be the result of lower venereal disease activity 
And when one Cae rs that there were more cases apne subse- 
fluent to the period in which these cases were acquired, seems to 
the organization that if this reservoir of 2 million tbo is not 
attacked, it is very likely that we shall be faced with continued added, 
or possibly even increased burden in the near future. 


INTERSTATE NATURE OF VD CONTROL 


The other point I wish to make has to do with interstate nature of 
venereal disease control; hence, I have assumed certain Federal 
responsibility in this field. I wish to bring certain data to your 
attention from Maryland which I know best and for which material 
is available 

There are 3 or 4 points that it seems to me point to the interstate 
nature of the venereal disease. For example, from March 1, 1953, 
through March of the current year, from 37 cases of primary and 
secondary syphilis who reported 1954 contacts, it was apparent from 
the addresses that 23 percent of the contacts named lived in 
States other than Maryland and that 8 percent of them were military 
Taking the other side of the picture, looking at the military men 
stationed in Maryland who acquired syphilis and who were inter- 
viewed for contacts, there were 248 contacts. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL WITH SYPHILIS 


Senator Tuyr. You say military men who contacted syphilis? 

Dr. Hume. That were found to have syphilis 

Senator Tuyr. They were found upon entrance and _ physical 
examination? 

Dr. Hume. Some of them were inductees. A majority of them 
were returnees 

Senator THyr. But they were not men that were found to have 
syphilis that was military personnel of some period of time because 
their inspection system would pick a man up before he had gone into 
a state of syphilis, if I remember the Army regulations to any extent. 

Dr. Hume. Let me try to explain what these people were 

Senator Taye. I think you should, because as I think I know the 
Army regulations, it would be a big surprise to me if many men in 
service would carry a gonorrhea case or some other venereal disease 
Into a syphilis state. Notin this day. I would be very much surprised 
if they did. 

Dr. Hume. The group men I mentioned were people that were 
stationed at various military installations in Maryland for whom 
we 
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Senator Taye. They may have been inductees that were coming in 
for the first time and they discovered it in blood tests. It may have 
been men that had been in the service, discharged and re-enlisted, that 
may have come with it, but I would be awfully surprised if the regular 
inspection system of the military was such that a man would go into a 
state of syphilis in the military service. I am not a doctor and | 
have not too much knowledge, but I do know I was an Army man and 
I know the regulations. 


OUT-OF-STATE 





AND FOREIGN 





CONTACTS 


Dr. Hume. These were people who were found while in military 
service in installations in Maryland to have early syphilis, primary 
and secondary syphilis. I do not have the exact number of cases. 
I do know that they named 248 contacts. Of those 248 contacts, 18 
percent of them were Maryland addressees. There were 38 percent 
that listed the District of Columbia and other States as their place 
of residence, and foreign countries were listed as the place of contact 
in 24 percent. 

Another point I would like to point out which is along the same line 
is that of 700 contacts investigated by the Maryland State Health 
Department during the 6 months period of April through September of 
last year; 100 of them were reported by out-of-State agencies. I just 
bring these points out to show that no matter from which direction 
you approach the subject, a sizable portion of the cases do have an 
interstate or even an international aspect to them. Where informa- 
tion is available on the contacts that we have been finding in Mary- 
land, the name of one or more out-of-State contacts appears in a very 
large proportion of the cases. 









STUDY 





OF 





PATIENTS 





AT BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 








There is one more point I would like to raise in connection with 
this, and then I will pass on to my final point. Recently the United 
States Public Health Service conducted a study of patients at the 
Bellevue Hospital in New York City. They selected patients who 
had been admitted to that hospital during the 5-year period 1944-49. 
These were all patients with late, active syphilis. In all, there were 
687 of them whom they were able to study intensively. There were 
only 12 percent who were born in New York City or New York State. 
Over 45 percent of the patients originated in other parts of the 
United States and actually one-third of them were foreign-born. 

I might also state that of this group of patients, roughly one-third 
had been seen by some medical source, either physicians, hospitals, 
clinics of one sort or another, and an opportunity to have this disease 
diagnosed was missed. 63.4 percent were the result of case-holding 
failures. Either they were found but disappeared before treatment 
was given, or if treatment was started, it was not completed. 

Again this represents a failure of our VD control program at a 
period of high level activity. One cannot help wondering what will 
be the result of lower venereal disease control activities, lessened 
public information and interest, which I think there is evidence of 
today, less readily available diagnostic and treatment centers which 
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ertainly is easily documented, and in the future, as pointed out by 
Dr. Webster earlier, less competency among the physicians in the 
liagnosis and treatment of syphilis. 

| think it is general experience among medical schools that the 
nedical students are securing less and less training in the diagnosis 
ind treatment of venereal disease. It is almost inevitable that such 
will be the case. 


EFFECT OF REDUCED APPROPRIATIONS 


What is the effect of lowered Federal appropriations and lessened 
mphasis on the VD program? I understand the philosophy behind 
the reduction in these grant-in-aid programs is an effort to return 
o the State and local governments what is truly their responsibility. 
| would like to point out that in VD to a large extent this has actually 
taken place. 

From the period 1943 to 1953 there was an increase in State par- 
ticipation in VD control appropriations from 35 percent to 60 percent. 
In that year $9,850,000 was appropriated; that is, 1953. In the 
current year the State figures are not available, or at least were not 
ivailable to me, but, with a reduction in Federal appropriations to 
$5 million, I am quite confident there was an increase in the relative 
contribution of the States even though it would appear that the 
overall appropriations for VD control was lowered. 

Actually, what seems to have happened in the VD control program, 
at least, has been that the States have actually followed the leadership 
of the Federal Government in reducing funds. I think that the demon- 
strated lack of or relative lack of interest in venereal disease control 
m the part of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, as 
evidenced by their rather small budget request and the relegation of 
venereal disease control to a rather minor position in their United 
States Public Service setup, has been taken as evidence by State 
appropriating bodies and to a lesser extent by the State health depart- 

nts that the venereal disease control is a problem of lessening 
importance. 

I feel very strongly that the abdication of leadership by the Federal 
Government will lead to a fragmentation of programs. There are 
certain straws in the wind. The leveling off or actual increase in 
syphilis, the lessened application of the routine serologic dragnet, the 
threatened loss of the interstate evaluation of laboratories which has 
been responsible for the maintenance of high levels of quality of 
serologic tests for syphilis, and the lowered State appropriations are 
a few of these straws in the wind. 

Our association would certainly like to go on record as hoping that 
there will not be such a drastic reduction in the appropriations as has 
been recommended this year. We feel that certainly the cut is drastic. 
There will be no grant-in-aid funds. Many of the States certainly 
cannot take over the full responsibility at the present time. While I 
do not feel we should recommend the exact amount, we certainly do 
feel that there should be a grant-in-aid program sufficient to maintain 
a good VD control program. 

Senator Ture. Thank you, Dr. Hume. 
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VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL 


I received letters from Senator Anderson. of New Mexico, from 
Senator Smathers of Florida, and from Senator Kerr. of Oklahoma, 
each enclosing correspondence from constituents commenting upon th: 
need for appropriations for venereal disease control, and I shall 
insert these letters with the enclosures in the record for the information 
of the committee and of the Senate. 


The material referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND ForEsTRY, 
March 15, 1954 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuye, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: For the consideration of your committee, I enclose a letter | 
have just received from Gerald R. Clark, M. D., director, New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Public Health, Santa Fe, N. Mex., concerning appropriations for venereal 
disease control projects. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ciinton P. ANDERSON. 


New Mexico DEeparRTMENT oF Pusiic HEALTH, 


Santa Fe, March 10, 1954 
Hon. Crinton P, ANDERSON. 


United States Senate. Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator ANnpERSON: The President’s budget for fiscal 1954-55 shows 
a complete elimination of appropriations for venereal disease control projects 
In effect, this will virtually stop all venereal disease control activities in New 
Mexico. Military personnel, migratory laborers, and Indians present a definite 
venereal disease control problem to this State, and there is, therefore, a continuing 
Federal responsibility. 

The following facts are significant: 

|. During 1953, 50 percent more cases of venereal disease were reported in 
New Mexico than in the previous year. 

2. New Mexico spends over $125,000 per year for the care of neuro-syphili 
patients in the State mental hospital. Such cases can be prevented by an adequate 
case finding program and inexpensive penicillin treatment. 

3. Twenty percent of the people receiving aid for blindness in New Mexico 
apparently lost their sight due to venereal disease. 

The New Mexico State Board of Public Health strongly urges that you support 
a specific allocation of Federal funds for venereal disease control, or an increase 
in the appropriations for general health services. The State board of public 
health strongly feels that this Federal assistance is needed if venereal disease is 
to be prevented and controlled in New Mexico 

Sincerely, 
GERALD R. Cuiark, M. D., 
Director 


Unitep Srargs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 24, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuys, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Health, Education and Welfare Appropriation, 
United States Senate, Washington, a os 

Dear Senator: Attached is a letter I have received from our Florida State 
Board of Health, which is self-explanatory. Dr. Parks makes an excellent case in 
behalf of sufficient funds being made available to Florida for the venereal disease 
program, and his letter is being forwarded for the consideration of your subcom- 
mittee in connection with the appropriation for Health, Education, and Welfare 
Department. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
Guorce Smaruers, U.S. §. 
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FLORIDA STaTeE Boarp or HBALTH, 


Jacksonville . Fe bruary b, 1954 





‘ H GEORGE SMATHERS, 
from The United States Senate, Washington, D. C 
oms DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: We would like to call your attention to President 
n ti enhower’s budget on United States Public Health Service grants to States for 
shal e fiscal year 1955, as it pertains to Florida's health service 
‘ We are particularly concerned with the Federal funds being made available to 
ALON Florida for the venereal disease program During the current year we are 
ving $85,000 Federal funds for the operatior of six preventior and control 
nters These centers are located in Pensacola, Tallahassee, Jacksonville, West 
Palm Beach, Tampa, and Miami. These centers operate in connection with the 
inty health departments in each of these places They provide diagnostic and 
atment services for venereal disease cases not only in the towns where they are 
ated, but also for the surrounding areas of the State. Our records show that 
80.431 individuals were rendered diagnostic services in these six centers during 
e past year. Of this number 8,421 individuals were found to have one of the 
ereal diseases and were properly treated; there being no charge to the individual 
vatient for these services 
er We are also receiving $130,700 Federal funds for what is known as the venereal 
nie lisease case-finding program for the current year. In this program we have 22 
erea 


lividuals, living in almost that many communities of the State, who work in 


nnection with the county health departments as case interviewers. Their job 
s to interview each case of venereal disease that is found and to obtain from that 
erson the name of the contacts or the sources of their infection, if possible; and 

en the contacts are referred to 1 of the 6 centers of the State or to the county 
ealth departments for proper examination to try to locate additional cases. Our 

ords show that these interviewers have investigated 10,506 contacts of cases 
and located 2,474 cases of venereal diseases. 

Our records show that the number of cases of syphilis in Florida has dropped 
from 16,546 cases in 1945 to 6,722 cases in 1953. Gonorrhea has dropped from 





ets 18,088 cases in 1945 to 11,459 cases in 1953. Chancroid dropped from 722 cases 
Nev n 1945 to 328 cases last year. Granuloma inguinale dropped from 244 cases in 
945 to 109 last year. 

ns I believe these figures indicate the progress that has been made in the control 
venereal diseases It will also be noted that we still have many cases of ven- 

ereal disease in the State and the program should be continued 
In addition to the above two projects, we have a $10,000 budget coming from 
Federal funds this year which is being used for a mass blood-testing project The 


mobile blood-testing trailer visits those communities of the State that appear to 

a ave the most cases of syphilis and the people in the community are urged to go 
the trailer to have a blood test made for syphilis. 

If the President’s budget for 1954-55 is approved by Congress it will mean that 

ve will lose all Federal funds for the operation of the prevention and control cen- 





ters, the case-finding project, and mobile blood-testing trailer. These services 
a will then have to be discontinued as there are no State funds to take them over 
We recommend that the Federal funds for the venereal disease program and 

other grants to States for health services be considered seriously by Congress If 


the full amount of funds now being granted to Florida cannot be appropriated, 
and it is necessary to reduce these funds, we suggest that the funds be reduced 
gradually over a period or years, if at all possible; otherwise the progress that has 
been made in the control of venereal diseases and other health programs in the 
past 15 years will more than likely be lost. 
Very truly yours, 
L. L. Parks, M. D., 
Director, Venereal Disease Control Program. 





UNITED STATES SENATE, 
March . 1954 


Hon. Epwarp J. Ture, 


i Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations for the 
se Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
- Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR: When I was Governor of the State of Oklahoma I learned to 
appreciate the fine program that was being carried on cooperatively between the 
Federal Government and the States in connection with the control of venereal 


disease 
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Dr. Grady Mathews, commissioner of the State department of health for 
Oklahoma, has written me a letter in which he explains fully the necessity of 
adequate Federal appropriations to carry out this very fine program. Iam attac! 
ing hereto Dr. Mathew’s letter in the hope that you will use it to justify a: 
appropriation of adequate size to match the money for this program with that of 
the States. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
tonERT S. KERR 


State DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., February 25, 1954 
Hon. Rospert S. Kerr, 
Senator from Oklahoma. 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Kerr: I have this date forwarded to the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service a request for Federal assistance in the 
operation of Oklahoma’s venereal-disease control program during the fiscal vear 
1955. I seek now, by means of this letter, to enlist your aid in the United States 
Senate in making the Federal funds so urgently needed available to Oklahoma in 
the form of Federal grants. 

Fully appreciating the need for economy in Federal expenditures, I wish to 
assure you that our request for assistance is based wholly upon a realistic appraisa| 
of the venereal-disease control problems in Oklahoma and the inevitable break- 
down of adequate control should our present program be crippled by furthe1 
curtailment of Federal funds. 

As you know, State money for public-health purposes is provided by our legis- 
lature biannually. The budgets for State appropriations for fiscal year 1955 have 
already been set and there is no possibility of getting the vitally needed funds 
from State sources should Federal reductions as outlined in the President’s budget 
be approved by Congress. This present administration budget for venereal- 
disease control on the surface appears to be a reduction of 54 percent of the 
present 1953-54 allotment from $5 million to $2,300,000. It is in fact an elimi- 
nation of all financial assistance to States for the control of venereal disease. This 
means very simply the loss of over half of our key personnel who have been trained 
through years of service. There is little likelihood that these people would be 
available at a future date should the next State legislature appropriate more funds 
for public health 

We realize that, even though it is an accepted principle of our political and 
scientific leaders that the protection of the public health is a joint Federal, State, 
and local responsibility, requests for Federal assistance must and should be justi- 
fied. We, therefore, respectfully offer for your consideration in justification of 
our request the following pertinent information: 

1. That in the calendar year 1953 there were 6,181 cases of venereal disease 
reported in Oklahoma of which 27 percent were in an infectious stage; 39.81 per- 
cent of these infectious cases were in the age group 14-21. This high incidence 
in underage groups parallels the juvenile delinquency problems confronting our 
State as well as the Nation today. 

2. That during a 5-year period—July 1, 1949, through June 30, 1954—there 
has been a decline in reported State venereal disease morbidity of 36 percent while 
in this same period the decline in Federal assistance grants has been 81.7 percent 
(exhibit 1). This disparity between cases reported and money available for ex- 
penditure has placed an undue burden on our efforts to efficiently apply moder: 
scientific advances in the treatment and epidemiology of venereal disease. 

3. That the token increase of $18,870 in grants for general health in the ad- 
ministration’s budget fails to compensate for the total loss of venereal disease 
funds, the 56-percent decrease in tuberculosis control grants, and the decrease, on 
a lesser scale, for other categorical services (exhibit 2). 

I submit these facts to you with the realization that you will appreciate that 
they pose a real and serious threat to the health and welfare of our State and of our 
Nation. Your efforts to relieve this situation will be deeply appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
G. F. Matuews, M. D., 


Commissioner of Health. 
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EXnHiBiT 1 


( parison of dectine in Oklahoma’s venereal disease morbidity in relation to Federal 
allocations for fiscal years 1950 through 1954 


Fiscal year Sar are rotal Percent Federal Percent 
change gr nt change 
3, 311 5. 576 &, R87 269, 257. 18 
2 708 4 910 7, 618 14. 28 214, 632. 89 20. ; 
2, 947 4, 621 ¥iS 0. 66 140, 835. 74 44.4 
) 2.04 4, 2. 6, 208 16. 78 108, 885, 53 22.7 
11, 724 3, O64 1 5, 688 1 —9. 69 49, 200. 00 5A 
P t change between 
))0-54 47.93 28. 91 36. 00 36. 00 s 


Based on 6 months’ operation 


Exuipir 2 


Federal grant allotments to Oklahoma for the fis al years 1948 through 1964 








1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 

Venereal diseast rrant-in-aid and project 
inds 281, 187 298, 802. 73 269, 257.18 214, 632. 89 
G ral health 192, 092 206, 690. 71 299, 763. 39 291. 066. 38 
verculosis 163, 613 152, 634. 53 141, 797. 94 126, 077. 02 
M al and child health 188, 016 172, 467. 00 171, 540. 00 194. 043. 00 
Hear 0 0.00 46, 920. 00 47, 413. 34 
42,214 47, 457. 00 65, 599. 33 65. 966. 37 
tal health 58, 876 71, 762. 82 71, 999. 60 63, 903. 44 
otal 925, 998 949, 814. 79 1, 066, 877. 44 1, 003, 102. 44 
Proposed 

- budget 
1951-52 1952-53 1953-54 [acral year 
1954-55 

Venereal disease (grant-in-aid and project fur 140, 835. 74 108, 885. 53 49, 200. 00 0 
General health 240, 247. 50 234, 265. 31 183, 729. 83 202, 600 
iberculosis 106, 302. 74 90, 247. 77 67, 881. 88 29. 800 
Maternal and child health 197, 586. 09 191, 586. 00 168, 484. 00 170, 108 
Heart 30, 126. 00 30, 891. 09 23, 761. 61 20, 100 
( er 53, 5 51, 762. 12 $9, 244. SI $5, 500 
Mental health 47,65 47, 237. 08 34, 588. 81 23. 000 
$16, 285. 07 754, 874. 90 6, 890. 94 490. 108 


Senator Tuyr. The next person will be Dr. John D. Porterfield, 
State health officer of Ohio. 


Tue AssoctaTION oF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN D. PORTERFIELD, STATE HEALTH 
OFFICER OF OHIO 


Dr. PorterFIELD. In addition to the number of copies which I give 
the clerk of the subcommittee, I have here copies for each member of 
the subcommittee which are more complete in one respect in that 
they have an exhibit which I was not able to furnish for other copies. 

Senator Tuyr. Do you want to have this statement filed and then 


you are going to highlight it? 


Dr. PorterFie.p. That is correct. 
(The statement referred to follows: ) 
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STATEMENT SUPPORTING Pusiic HeattH GRANT-IN-AID APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FiscaL YEAR 1955, AssociaATION oF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH 
Orricers, Jonn D. Portrerriretp, M. D., Onto, Vick PRESIDENT 
































This opportunity to appear before you in behalf of : 
health grants-in-aid is much appreciated. 





appropriations for public 
I am a physician specializing in pub- 
lie health and have worked in that specialty for the past 15 years. Since 1947, I 
have been director of health for the State of Ohio. Presently, I am vice president 
of the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers. In that capacity I 
speak to you today as the designated representative of the 53 health authorities 
of the States and Territories of the United States. It is these health authorities 
who are responsible for the encouragement and development of local health pro- 
grams; for the expenditures of the Federal grants-in-aid for public health and 


who are most directly aware of the part which such funds play in the public health 
services provided to the people of our communities. 






























































You are already aware of the testimony presented by representatives of the 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in support of public-he 
priations 





: alth appro- 
You will recall the report to Congress of the Hoover Commission. 


It emphasized in the strongest language that the promotion of the national welfare 
in peace and the national security in war could best be served and the Govern- 
ment’s financial position best protected by using every means to prevent disease 
rather than to treat it. You are familiar with President Eisenhower’s views on the 
necessity of disease prevention and adequate public health programs. Let me 


add to these for you—the American people are interested in adequately supported 
community health services. 






































value of adeauate health services in terms of human life, or in terms of 
dollars saved, is clearly shown in such an example as has just been reported from 
Richland, Wash., in the Journal of the American Medical Association: 
‘Conditions in Richland have been such that we are fortunate enough to have a 
well-integrated program of public health, adequate hospital facilities, specialty 
as well as general practice coverage, a good industrial medical program for most 
employed persons, and voluntary health insurance for more than 90 percent of the 
residents. Over a 5-year period, such a program, along with a high economic 
status of the people, has contributed to reduce mortality rates to half those of the 


Nation. This has resulted in estimated savings of nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars annually 

































































Other examples have been reported in the literature from one or another ecom- 
munities of this country until it has become an accepted statement that ‘public 
health is purchaseable.”” We can go further and point to public health as proof 
that ‘“‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 
some of the State health officers have 





In the attached exhibit I, 
tried to describe in greater detail what we 
buy for our people with the money appropriated for public health. 

Just one or two examples from exhibit I mav serve to illustrate my point. 

\bout tuberculosis control, Dr. Harold M. Erickson, health officer of the State 
of Oregon, points out that case finding is one of the most important aspects of 
uberculosis control The maintenance of funds at their present levels will keep 

at least 60 chest X-ray clinies \pproximately 3 million more people will 

be X-rayed—if those clinics stay open. When vou realize that everv missed 
case of early tuberculosis costs the local community from $7,500 to $10,000 a vear 
you can see what a tremendous loss we face—not in monev alone—but in the 
manpower and the familv destruction that results from an active ease of tubercu- 
losis overlooked by the reduction of our facilities. 

Dr. J. W. R. Norton, North Carolina health commissioner, states that 1 out of 
every 16 persons in the United States suffers from some mental or emotional dis- 


order, and 1 out of every 12 children born today will spend part of his lifetime in a 


mental institution unless steps are taken now to prevent it. 

I could go on about the lives to be saved, the human and economic losses that 
could be prevented in every disease and health category that we know. Exhibit 
I can serve as a ready reference should you desire back-home information on the 
more important health problems. 

Public health is obviously a community matter and should be paid for and 
supported primarily by the community. In a great many of them this is already 
done to the limit of local resources. Under the stimulation and demonstration 
of programs initiated with Federal funds, local and State appropriations for 
publie health have risen from $86 miilion in 1943 to $360 million in 1952. The 

% population has increased in that time and the purchasing power of the dollar has 
declined, but this is still an impressive demonstration of the acceptance of local 
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and State responsibility It must be remembered that local government particu- 


larly is restricted in its taxing ability Within these limitations, nonetheless, 
communities have tried hard to provide their people necessary services and to 
pay their health bills. Witness, only as one example, the attached exhibit IT 
which demonstrates how certain Ohio counties have tried to meet their obligations 
spt cial levies 
You will note on the first page of exhibit II the statement that outside 
pport [for public healt! ] whether State or Fede ral is, at best, a poor second to 
ig local financing.” Following along these lines, efforts were made as early 
1951 to alleviate the financial ce pe ndence of the counties upon the Federal 
ernment. Statutes were passed making special levies permissive. In the 
1 since the statutes were enacted, 14 counties have voluntarily voted addi- 
al taxes upon themselves to finance their public health programs. If you 
pursue exhibit II further, you will find how these counties (which are but 
r il of many others in the Nati yn went 
al public health levies 


Such self-help cannot be developed in all communities and in all States at once 


out, campaigned and got votes for 


population, location, all have a bearing on the financial support of 


gram, but health problems continue to exist whether money is 
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Another example of the need for Federal financial partnership is in training 
programs in public health. The people who serve in this specialty must be given 
proper education and supervised experience if they are to perform competently. 
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Yet they cannot in many instances pay for this training individually. The antici- 
pated income in this area of public service does not provide incentive for such large 
personalinvestments. On the other hand, local and State governments are usually 
prevented by law from using their own appropriations for training personnel who 
may not necessarily remain in the de ee nt that paid for the training. Since, 
in our chronic personnel shortage, public health specialists do tend often to move 
from community to community and State to State, perhaps this is proper. But 
without trained personnel, the job will not be done effectively. Federal help is 
needed in what is truly a national problem, the development of a national re- 
source—trained public health personnel. 

The Federal Government has for some years recognized and supported these 
various considerations. Perhaps at first too much dependence fell on the Federal 
Government Yet here is a perfect demonstration of the value and effect of Fed- 
eral stimulation of a program that needed development. The local areas are not 
altogether able even now to cope with this problem by themselves, but they are 
improving constantly. The peculiarly Federal problems are still a part of the 
total problem and there must be a cooperative effort to maintain and advance the 
health safeguards which protect our people. Perhaps even yet careful study may 
reveal that, considering taxing ability, fiscal status, and level of responsibility, a 
readjustment of the relative contributions of the various levels of government 
should be made, But those careful studies have not yet been made nor reported 
on. 





In the last analvsis, if Federal r ducti tions can be justified by such studies, there 
is sore need for considering the timing factors involved. Federal reductions in 
public health support grants 1 year ago did not materially affect the Federal 


budget picture, even though, percentagewise, they were greater in public health 
than in any other State grant program. 

\ careful examination of exhibit III reveals that of the principal grant-in-aid 
programs, the allotments to the States for public health received the most drastic 
reductions. It is not my purpose to attempt to evaluate the relative importance 
of housing, highways, health, or any other of the many programs which Congress 


in its wisdom and vision provides for the people. It is a fact, however, that bud- 
gets for cancer, tuberculosis, venereal dsiease, mental health, and other public 


health items were cut 23 percent while, at the same time, public housing grants 
were being increased over 50 percent, highways 14 percent, and agriculture about 
» percent, 

Appropriations for any of the essential services should be kept in balance 
\fter all it doesn’t do very much good to promote homebuilding and then _ 
those homes with the met tally retarded, the tuberculous, and the Ley ain 
\ house without a family is still nothing but a house. But a house with a famil \ 
s a home and the future of our Nation depends upon our ability to make that home 
strong and endurable. 

The damage done to public health at a time when at least 34 State legislatures 
were between sessions—and not in a position even to eonsider whether the 
abandoned programs could be taken over financially—was more than an abrupt 
cutback in essential commupity services. It lost to public health many trained 
personnel, not likely to return too eagerly to a once-jettisoned craft. It canceled 
training programs planned to educate the new personnel needed for normal 
turnover ard program extensions. It closed out, without recourse, a part of needed 
community services in almost every state in the Union. This economy hurt th 
communities and hardly helped the country. 

It is virtually impossible to summarize in narrative form the reductions in the 
health programs. The needs in the many States for specialized programs are too 
greatly diversified. We have reduced the results of the cuts in health funds to a 
few short paragraphs in exhibit IV. Should you want specific pregram cuts for 
specific States, I do have that information here and will file a copy with your 
secretary along with this statement if you so desire. 

If you will examine exhibit IV, you will discover these changes that were 
brought about by the reduction of the grant-in-aid funds at a time when it was 
impossible, in most instances, to do anything locally about them. 

1. The discontinuance of VD clinics in 12 States, 

2. The discontinuance of rapid treatment centers in 3 States and laboratory 
service on VD tests in 5 more States. 

3. Discontinuance or reduction of cancer detection and tumor clinics. 

4. Significantly reduced water pollution control, sewage treatment, and general 
sanitary services concerned with the maintenance of a healthy environment. 

5. The elimination of tuberculosis chest X-ray programs and drastic reduction 
of the case-finding prograin in 29 States. 
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6. Elimination of heart disease clinics, education programs, and research in 
States. 


[here were other effects of the budget cuts. They cannot be measured until 
lack of programs in certain disease and health areas make the disabilities 
ceable. These will show in the increased costs to local government for hospi- 
ation of the active case of tuberculosis that wasn’t found, for the mental 


problem that wasn’t solved because there was no clinic, or until a small 


wr, that might have been removed had it been discovered in a detection clinie, 

mes inoperable or results in the death of the unfortunate citizen who might 
erwise have lived and prospert dasa prod ictive person, 

Over 30 State appropriating bodies will not have met or acted before this coming 
il period is almost over, It is acutely urgent, as the majority of States 
roach the second year of their biennium, still working to rebuild, that at least 

rent levels of Federal grants-in-aid be maintained. Further reductions 
ise breaks in services it will take years to reestablish. 
mmary, then, may I list these points 


lic health is an indispensable governmental service, since preven- 
» is the only secure, economic method to preserve the people’s health; 

vernment have obligations in the support of public health; 
al governments al rapidly increasing the fulfillment of their 


Federal Government continue have a vital concern in its people’s 


EXHIBIT | 


OCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS—STATEMENT 
ON CATEGORICAL GRANTS 


r IN SUPPORT OF GENERAL HEALTH FUNDS, DR. RUSSELL O 
NORTH DAKOTA 


funds are urgently needed to help support basic State and local com- 
health services, which include acute communicable disease control, 
vision of laboratory services hecessary to sound communicable disease control 
environmental sanitation programs, the maintenance of vital statistics, 
vision of public health nursing services, health education, dental health, and 
ronmental health and engineering. Environmental health and engineering 
ides such vital activities as occupational health, stream pollution control, 
pollution control, restaurant sanitation, motor court sanitation, rodent, fly 
1osquito control, food and milk sanitation, protection of public water supplies, 
vage disposal, swimming pool sanitation and hygiene of housing. 
It has been said that because of the great strides made in control of the acute 
ymmunicable diseases and in improving sanitation there is little more need for 
rograms in these fields. Actually, we face an enormous job in merely main- 
ning the gains made in the field of public health. In addition to this, the 
Nation’s death and disease rates prove that a great deal remains to be done, 
rticularly in the field of environmental health. Inasmuch as there has never 
en a single disease completely eliminated, it can easily be seen that neglect of 
ir immunization programs against smallpox and diphtheria for only 10 years 
uld make this country ripe for a major epidemic of these diseases. 
hese preventive services are particularly important today in the maintenance 
f our national defense. Civil defense authorities are depending on the Nation's 
iealth departments to develop and maintain defenses against bacteriological 
varfare, maintain general public health protective services, and assist in the 
development of the medical aspect of the civil defense program. Because many 
f these departments are assisted from Federal general health moneys, the im- 
portance of appropriating adequate funds is apparent. 


co 


STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL FUNDS, DR. HAROLD M. 
ERICKSON, OREGON 


The Federal budget proposes a reduction of 53 percent or $2,275,000 in Fed- 
eral grants to States for the fiscal year 1955. A comprehensive inquiry made 
of all the State health officers in the country as to the effect of the cut indicates 
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that the reduction will be seriously damaging to our Nation’s tuberculosis con- 
trol program. These are the facts. 

Case finding is one of the most important aspects, if not the most important, 
in tuberculosis control, and it would be most seriously affected. Because of the 
proposed reduction in funds, health commissioners say that a total of 60 chest 
X-ray units would cease operation. Approximately 3 million fewer persons 
would be X-rayed during the fiscal year 1955 than during 1954, a reduction of 
43 percent. Curtailed case-finding activities are particularly unfortunate at the 
present time when prompt treatment with the new methods of chemotherapy 
and surgery offer such great promise for complete control of tuberculosis, par- 
ticularly in early cases such as can be found by X-ray of apparently healthy 
individuals. Modern advances in medicine cannot benefit the undiscovered case 
of tuberculosis. 

In addition, we must not forget that the additional cost of a missed case of 
early tuberculosis has been conservatively estimated at $7,500 to $10,000. This 
is as a result of increased cost of hospitalization, cost of caring for the family, 
and additional cost of lost earnings by the individual F 

It was reported that there would be approximately 104,900 fewer visits to 
tuberculosis diagnostic and treatment clinics; 98,200 fewer nursing visits to tu- 
berculosis patients, and 130,500 fewer tuberculosis laboratory specimens analyzed 
as a result of the proposed cut. This is a result of loss of 36 physicians (a 23 
percent decrease), 47 public health nurses and laboratory personnel. Reduction 
in these services means increasing difficulty in arriving at a definite diagonsis 
of tuberculosis and in keeping patients and their families under proper super- 
vision to prevent further spread of the disease 

If the proposed 53 percent reduction is carried out, tuberculosis control activi 
ties will have to be drastically curtailed in almost every State and Territory 
Here are a few examples of what the State health commissioners reported r¢ 
garding the proposed reduction: 

Dr. A. J. Chesley of Minnesota stated that the reductions already made in 
the Federal grant have very seriously hindred the State’s tuberculosis control 
program. There will be little chance to obtain additional State funds since the 
legislature is not scheduled to meet until January 1, 1955. In the face of Fed- 
eral reductions, the State health department is having to reduce and eliminate 
all services that help the local health departments followup cases and continue 
supervision of them 

Dr. Samuel B. Kirkwood of Massachusetts said that the proposed grant-in-aid 
cut will seriously cripple the case-finding program in that State, and programs 
established in hospitals and clinics will be drastically harmed. At a time when 
every effort should be made to increase case-finding facilities, drastic cuts seem 
unrealistic. In spite of the responsibility of the individual States to conduct 
tuberculosis-control programs, the Federal Government has an equal responsi- 
bilitv. In addition to the damage done to the tuberculosis program, early case 
finding of cancer of the lung, and of some heart conditions, is being reduced. 

Dr. Wilson T. Sowder of Florida says there is little or no hope of obtaining sub- 
stantial assistance at this time from the State legislature to compensate for the 
Federal reductions. If the proposed public health funds are reduced by Congress, 
it will mean a 50 percent cutback in tuberculosis control activities, particularly in 
the mass \—ray survey work, at a time when the tuberculosis problem is beginning 
to be dealt with most effectively. 

Dr. S. 1. Hudson, Delaware, says that Governor Boggs agrees that the cut in 
the grant funds at this time will seriously jeopardize the continuation of tuber- 
culosis control activities in the State. They suggest continuance of the Federal 
grant program at the 1954 fiscal year level until State legislatures have the oppor- 
tunity to appropriate funds to cover such cuts. A withdrawal of financial support 
at this time means the loss of recent progress in the fight against tuberculosis, 
necessitating even larger appropriations in the future. 

In 34 States there will be no opportunity to request additional funds until State 
legislatures meet again in 1955. The great majority of health commissioners 
strongly urge no further cuts be made in Federal tuberculosis appropriations until 
States have an opportunity to make up for the loss in Federal funds. 


STATEMENT ON VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL FUNDS, DR, T. F. SELLERS, GEORGIA 


Members of Congress deserve great credit for the vision they have shown during 
past sessions in providing the funds which have assisted States and local communi- 
ties in waging a relentless war on the venereal diseases. The distinguished suc 
cess of the official health agencies and the medical profession in syphilis control 
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this country is one of the glories of recent American public health history. 
Rarely, if ever, has any disease of such national concern been dealt such a dev- 
tating blow. 
The funds appropriated by the Congress since 1936, coupled with State and 
al resources, have made possible a reduction in mortality due to syphilis from 
1 per 100,000 population in 1939 to 3.7 per 100,000 in 1952. Infant mortality 
jue to syphilis has been reduced by 95 percent since 1939. First admissions to 
ental hospitals due to syphilis have dropped from 6.6 per 100,000 population in 
1939 to 2.5 per 190,000 in 1950. \ decline has been seen in reported cases of 
abies born with syphilis from 17,600 in 1941 to 8,021 in 1953 The number of 
ported early infectious cases of svphilis has shown a sharp decline from 75.7 per 
00,000 in 1947 to 6.37 per 100,000 in 1953. I am sure that the people of the 
nited States take great pride in these unprecedented achievements. 
Although great strides have been made, there yet remains a serious national 
blem. There are at the present time, according to conservative estimates 
er 2 million persons in this country who need treatment for syphilis. It is esti 
ited that approximately 102,000 civilians acquired syphilis last year, some 10 
recent of whom were reported and came to treatment for infectious syphilis. Of 
e untreated cases—those not discovered—as many as one-third may suffer the 
evere disabling effects of late syphilis and may become public charges, while the 
fe expectancy of the whole group May be shortened by 15 to 20 percent 
The gonorrhea problem shows less evidence pointing toward its solution 
Much less is known about either the incidence or prevalence of this disease. While 
ss gonorrhea is reported now than in the peak year of 1947, more cases were 
rrted in 1953 than in any year prior to 1943. There were 243,857 cases re 
rted to State health departrnents in 1952 and it is estimated that unreported 
cases outnumber known cases by at least 5 to 1. This would mean that the 
annual incidence of gonorrhea is greater than 1 million cases Among the com 
inicable diseases reported to the Public Health Service, gonorrhea ranks second 
d syphilis third in the Nation today. 
\ further disturbing fact that should cause increased concern is that within the 
year of drastic curtailment of grants-in-aid from Federal sources, total 
hilis hes increased in 16 States and in 14 cities of over 200,000 population 
1 gonorrhea in 18 States and 22 cities. Here are a few examples of typical 
nereal disease epidemics occurring in the United States during 1953. 
Colorado 14 cases of infectious syphilis were discovered during January, 
ruary and Merch, 1953, ir the Colorado Springs-Camp Carson area. Eleve 
these were military cases and three civilian cases. ‘Two cases were contracted 
Japan or Kore Several other of the military cases arrived at Camp Carson 
from other States with their infections Contacts obtained from these cases 
owed considerable exposure between Camp Carson personnel and civilians in 
-aqcjacent area 
\ serologic survey among 3,200 migrant workers in the Fort Lupton, Colo 
vered 13 cases of infectious syphilis Ten of these cases are known to 


i their infections prior to their srrival in Colorado 


During 1953 a marked rise in the attack rate of gonorrhea occurred 


ary installations in Colorado. Considerable contact between perso 
an teen-agers was established in these area 
Georgia.— During August, September, and October of 1953, 60 cases of 
5) philis were discovered it an area of approximately one tho aud } 
thin the citv of West Point, Ge. More than 300 contacts were named. incl 
‘al military contacts and contacts residing in Alabama, Tennessee 
. definitely proved, there is strong evidence that 
‘ j mack from Korea 
From contacts named, 1 infectious case was discovered in Tennessee, | 
Pennsylvania, and 9 in Alabama. Several occurred in other cities of Georgia. 
During 1953, approximately 20 cases of infectious syphilis were discovered in 
iumbering camps along the Florida line by Georgia VD investigators employed 
rough Federal project grants. It is important to note that the number of 
nfectious syphilis cases discovered in Georgia during 1953 is significantly higher 
han the number of such cases discovered during 1952. 
Idaho.—It was recently estimated by authorities at the State Hospital South 
Blackfoot that it costs $1,800 a year to hospitalize each mental case. Inasmuch 
34 active neuro cases resulting from syphilis were discovered during 1953, 
eir hospitalization cost the State $61,200 a year. Because each patient ad 
tted as a result of a syphilitic condition remains an average of 10 years, the total 
of hospitalizing the cases resulting in 1953 alone will amount to a total of 
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$612,000. In other words, if within a year only 1 potential case of active neuro- 
syphilis were located, diagnosed, and treated early enough to prevent neuro- 
syphillis, $18,000 total hospitalization could be saved, which is enough to pay for 
more than half the cost of 1 whole year’s venereal disease program. 

Towa.—During 1953 in an epidemic involving 11 infectious cases, it was con- 
clusively established that 7 of these cases were brought into the State by transients 
or visitors from other States. A great need for personnel to conduct prompt 
epidemiologic action still exists in this State. 

Kansas.—During 1953 prompt investigation of a 17-year-old white girl in 
Kansas City led to the discovery of 17 infectious cases of syphilis, 2 of these living 
across the State line in Kansas City, Mo. 

Missouri.— During 1953 an outbreak of 10 infectious cases of syphilis oceurred 
in New Madrid County. The outbreak was brought under control within 5 weeks 

District of Columbia.—During April and July, 1953, an epidemic of lympho 
granuloma venereum occurred in the city of Washington. Nineteen cases we 
discovered and brought to treatment. The District of Columbia reported 733 
more cases of syphilis in 1953 than in 1943. 

In all of these States and the District of Columbia, the speedy and effective 
work of VD investigators was largely responsible for discovering and bringing 
to treatment large numbers of citizens with infectious syphilis. These investi- 
gators were supported by Federal funds. 

If the reduction in funds contemplated under the fiscal year 1955 budget is 
allowed to stand, the number of such investigators will be reduced from the present 
authorized number of 435 to 151, a reduction of 68 percent of the personnel in this 
one very important category ina single year. 

The trend which developed following the cessation of hostilities in World War I 
when Federal support of the venereal disease control program was abandoned 
would appear to be developing again, and history will be repeated unless wisdor 
is exercised now by this Congress. We saw the rates rise in the twenties when 
funds were cut off, and we are witnessing the same situation today as Federal 
support decreases. I am sure that you will agree that this is neither the desire nor 
the will of the American people. 

A large part of the problem is, as you will have noted, related to the transient, 
the migrant worker, and to our defense program. It is clear that there is a con- 
tinuing Federal responsibility for the control of the venereal diseases. To th 
basic venereal disease control program must be added special control activities in 
the areas adjacent to military installations and provision of emergency facilities 
and funds for needs resulting from unusual outbreaks. 

The whole Nation has a stake in this program and it cannot be allowed to lag at 
this vital point. We would recommend as a minimum a $5 million grant for 
venereal-disease control. 


re 
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STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S 
SERVICES FUNDS, DR. G. D. CARLYLE THOMPSON, MONT, 


1,013,922 young people are alive today who would have died in infancy had the 
1936 infant death rate prevailed. This potential production army is a substantial 
national asset. In a very large measure this is a direct result of the grant-in-aid 
program for child health services which began late in 1935. 

Besides the prevention of infant and maternal deaths, programs also have been 
initiated that made productive adults of many children previously relegated to 
lives of inadequacy and in some instances, to total dependency. Treatment and 
rehabilitation services for crippled children have been developed which, for in- 
dividuals, were prohibitive in cost, and in many areas, were unavailable regardless 
of cost. 

Federal funds alerted States to the necessity and possibility of these programs of 
human conservation. The States and local areas, once alerted, in recognition of 
their responsibility increased their appropriations five times what they were in 
1940. This increase is 24 times the increase in Federal funds for the same period. 

Hundreds of thousands of school children with loss of hearing, eye defects, and 
other physical defects have not had these defects corrected nor are they under 
their own physician’s supervision because of inadequate school health services 
Similarly, the child from 1 to 6 years of age is still the forgotten child, generally 
receiving medical care only when acutely ill. Prenatal and postpartum public 
health nursing services are far from adequate in many areas of the country. 
Nutritional, medical, and dental provisions are still inadequate in many regions. 
Some fields, such as the prevention of perinatal deaths, home accident prevention, 
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ile delinquency, and the betterment of the mentally retarded child need 
tio! We certainly support adequate appropriations for maternal and child 
activities. 


MENT IN SUPPORT OF MENTAL HEALTH FUNDS, DR. J. W. R. NORTON, NORTH 
CAROLINA 


millior 1 out of everv 16—people in the United States suffer from some 
emotional disorder; 1 out of every 12 children born will have to go to a 
hospital sometime during his or her life, unless greater prevention of 


un be achieved 
f Federal mental health funds, children psychiatric services are 








iblished throughout the country. Necessary professional personnel are 
Lined Assistance is being given to parents in meeting the emotional 
of children. Patients discharged from mental hospitals are benefiting 
wup service in some areas of the country. The present mental health 
is still only in its infaney [It was initiated with the help of the Federal 
rnment, and is now threatened by reduced appropriations. As a result of 
ur cuts, the State mental ealth programs which offered hope to millions, 
able to move forward—some actually moved backward. Preventive 
alth programs need the strong support of this Congress. We appeal to 

por 

IN SUPPORT OF CANCER CONTROL AND HEART DISEASE FUNDS 
DR. J. A KAHL, WASHINGTON 

of the heart and blood \ ls, as well as cancer and other malignant 
are the leading causes of death today National health authorities aré 
at much of this death is prematurs Congress is pending large sums of 
iable research but the results of this research must be applied by 
physicians and by health department, if the people are to receive the 
Che medical and health professions recognize that it is imperative that 
erything possible to reduce premature death from heart disease and to 
iths from cancer. It is agreed also by outstanding health authorities 
ath rate from cancer can be reduced as much as 50 percent by the 
application of present knowledge Doctors cannot treat patients who 
come to their offices. Education and screening must be carried on to get 
e to their own physicians early enough for successful treatment We know 
a duction in premature death and crippling from heart disease can 
rought about by prevention and control of rheumatic fever, education of the 


in effective dietary control so as to avoid overweight, and other approaches 

ve feel are present hopeful avenues of attack. But these need to be devel- 

i and tested in the various States to eventually evolve effective programs for 
ntion and control in these fields. We are just beginning to lay the founda- 

n these two programs by jointly working with organized medicine and the 
ntary lay groups, such as the American Heart Association and the American 
cer Association. Cooperation, education, and organization of the professional 
must come first, and this is being actively undertaken by the groups 


selves. The Federal funds available have been used to assist in this phase 
program development. Last year’s reduction for cancer control and for 
disease control set these programs back a great deal. Further reduction 


Federal funds during this vear would not merely effect a comparable reduction 
es, but would seriously interfere and disrupt these new programs that are 
eing started. The States need the help of the Federal Government in the 


velopment of these vital community health services to control cancer and to 


ent early loss of life from heart disease. 
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Exuisir III 


PRINCIPAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS BY MAJOR CATEGORY 
ALLOTMENTS TO STATES — FISCAL YEARS 1953 & 1954 
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Exarpit I] [—Continued 


PRINCIPAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS BY MAJOR CATEGORY 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN STATE ALLOTMENTS 
FISCAL YEARS 1953 & 1954 
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Exuisirt I[[1]—Continued 


PRINCIPAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS BY MAJOR CATEGORY SS ee 


concentratec 
PERCENT OF TOTAL STATE ALLOTMENT cancer gran’ 
FISCAL YEAR 1954 continuation 
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Tue Association or Stare AND TerrirortaLn Heaura Orricers—Sum™ 
OF STATEMENTS OF State HEALTH OFFICERS AS TO THE Errects or R: 
rIONS IN FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID PROGRAMS FOR THE FiscaL YEAR 1954 


It is virtually impossible to summarize in narrative form the reductions in 
many States as a result of these grant-in-aid cuts, since no particular patt: 
was followed, and since the needs in the many States for specialized public hea 
programs are greatly diversified, and the decision as to what cuts would be 
was based on such needs 


I. VENEREAL DISEASE PROGRAM Even few 


It can be said, however, that the reduction in the VD grant caused the d shia fc the 
continuance of clinics in 12 States, rapid treatment centers in 3 States, a an re = 
laboratory serology tests in 5 States Such reductions will doubtless result in 1 ideas 
case finding, treatment and followup of VD cases. In addition, in many Stat —o 
the distribution of antibiotics to physicians for treatment of VD was discontinued 
No less than 47 States were affected to some degree by the VD grant-in-a Those St 
reduction, ranging from loss of p ‘rsonnel to complete discontinuance of the enti! result of th 
program. The Public Health Service estimates there are 2 million in this count 
who need treatment for syphilis. Thev also estimate that at least 102,000 
civilians acquired syphilis last year although only about 10 percent reported fo 
treatment; 243,857 cases of goporrhea were reported last year, and actual ca 
probably were 5 times this number 


followup, | 
training of 
education © 
reduced or 
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Il, CANCER CONTROL PROGRAM 


many States tumor clinics were reduced or discontinued, which clinics were 
centrated on the early detection of cane r In some cases the reduction it 
cer grants meant the eliminatior of the director of cancer control, the dis 

nuation Ff tumor registries, cancellstion of subscriptions for 

tin furnished to physicians, consultation, and trainir 


nel. 


iv ol pl 
lil, ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION PROGRAM 


nvironmental sanitation services, supported by the generel health grants and 
er pollution grants were severely affected in many States sigpificant 


iced in many States was inspection of water and sewage-treatmept plants 


ection of swimming pools, garbage collection and disposal piants, discontinua- 
of rodent-control programs end severe reduction in the effectiveness of 
strial hygiene and occupational health programs, ranging from discontinua- 

inspection of hospitals, barber and beauty shops, food handlers, beau 
ns, ete., as well as a reduced program in the inspection of schools, meat 
ets, and public buildings, and in some cases the inspection of public water 


plies. In all, some 24 States reported some degree of reduction in the sanita 
program as a result of the reduced Federal grants-in-aid. 


IV. TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL PROGRAM 


In most instances, the reduction in grants-in-aid resulted in the discontinuation 
of mobile X-ray units or the curtailment of the operation of such units to a frac- 
ion of the fiscal year; the end result being less case finding, reduction in case 
gistries, and followup. In some States, commissions set up for the consultation 
d review of cases were discontinued and in many instances laboratory tests 
tuberculosis were discontinued. Twenty-nine States reported reductions in 
tuberculosis program ranging from loss of personnel to reduction in the num 

r of mobile units in operation 


V. VITAL STATISTICS PROGRAM 


In some States the vital statistics program was reduced extensively, resulting 
ostly in loss of personnel. In some cases important statistical research pro 
ms were eliminated. In two States verification of birth certificates was 
scontinued 


VI. MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PROGRAM 


Maternal and child health program reductions consisted of discontinuing such 
gs as vitamins for undernourished children, distribution of biological and 
munization drugs, nutritional consultation and services In one State, New 
ork, important research programs in the prevention of German measles it 
nant women and other significant research was discontinued; diagnosis and 
ltation for children with hearing losses and deficiencies, epilepsy demon 
trations, child health and maternity conferences were alsc discontinued. Al 
ugh there were fewer States that showed a reduction as a result of losses oj 
rnal and child health grants, those States which did report a reduction were 
carrving on valuable programs in the field of public health 


VII. CRIPPLED CHILDREN PROGRAM 


Even fewer States reported losses or reductions in programs as a result of the 
in the crippled children grant. One State had to reduce the money avail 
for appliances for crippled children, hospitalization, medical and surgical 
for crippled children, and medical and hospital care for rheumatie fever 
iren 

VIII. HEART DISEASE PROGRAM 


Those States which reported a reduction in the heart disease program as a 
ult of the grant-in-aid cuts indicate that the reduction affected case finding, 
lowup, heart clinics, distribution of heart disease bulletins to physicians 

raining of professional personnel such as physicians, and distribution of health 
lucation material on heart disease. In some instances research programs were 
luced or eliminated 
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IX. MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Mental health programs were primarily affected by reduction or discontinua- 


tion of consultation and mental health clinics brought about primarily through 
the loss of professional psychiatric personnel 


X. DENTAL HEALTH PROGRAM 


Some States reported reductions in dental health clinics, elimination of topica 
fluoride teams, and dental corrective services. 


XI. OTHER 


In general, most States found it necessary to discontinue or reduce the training 
program for all professional personnel. Aid to local health units in unorganized 
publie health programs on a county level was severely impaired and in man) 
eases completely discontinued. 

The distribution of health education material, purchase of films, pamphlets, and 
other matter was reduced, Some States found it necessary to reduce the hospital 
survey construction and licensing program by eliminating the director or by 
making the position of director part time and by eliminating professional per 
sonnel, such as architects and engineers. In many States it was necessary t 
reduce the public health nursing staff, and, in general, laboratory services wer 
curtailed and professional personnel severely reduced. 


XIT. SUMMARY 


As can be seen from the facts presented here, Federal health grant-in-aid 
reductions have reduced public health services throughout the United States 
The ultimate effects of such reductions are difficult to assess at this time. At 
least the present level of Federal funds should be maintained until the President’s 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations has made its report and recom- 







mendations. The reduction of Federal health grants at a time when 34 Stat 
legislatures are adjourned for a period of 2 years places a burden on essential public 
health services that the States cannot shoulder, and causes the loss of many pro- 
fessionally trained publie health workers and the training thus lost is as much or 


more disastrous than the services. The continued growth of our Nation wil 
require more public health services to preserve the Nation’s greatest asset—th 
health of its people. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. Porrerrietp. I am Dr. John D. Porterfield, the Director of 
Health for the State of Ohio and the vice president of the Association 
of State and Territorial Health Officers. In that latter capacity | 
represent today the 53 State and Territorial health executives. We 
think that the material which we have presented to you here contains 
the justification for the whole matter of public health protection and 
its support by the Government. At least, it is the best thinking of 
the 53 executive authorities whom I represent. I would like now only 
to submit a very short review and highlight of that material which we 
have presented. 

All 53 of us, I think, Mr. Chairman, have dedicated both our lives 
and our family fortunes to one belief—that public health is a pretty 
indispensible function of government; that it is in a sense national 
defense against natural hazards which we have always with us. 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICES 


One thing which occurs to me to say in view of the previous submis- 
sions that have been made to the subcommittee this morning is that 
the services provided by public health are certainly important, whether 
they be treatment or diagnostic or anything of that nature. But 
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iblic health is only half that to our mind. We consider the edu- 
tin cational operations which we attempt to carry on in the field of 
ee personal hygiene and health habits to be equally important to the 
rvices that we provide. 
For example, as was mentioned, we have a much more effective 
atment for syphilis than we used to have. You suggest that 
ople in general, the man on the street, has a much better awareness 
this, is much more inclined to go to his physician when he develops 
nptoms We would like to believe that is so and that there is 
nprovement. Unfortunately, we have not made the whole gain 


mal EDUCATION IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


9q T 


Just yesterday as [ was on the way to the airport, | stopped in a 
¢ store and went into the prese ription department to pick up some 
per nsulin for a member of my family. There was a man there who was 

ry sking the druggist for some pills that he thought might be good for 

some complaints he had. I don’t know whether he had syphilis, but 
‘had all of the presenting symptoms as he described them. When 
left I asked the druggist what he gave him. He said, “I gave him 
some vitamin tablets and suggested he go to a doctor.” 
Senator Toye. That was good advice, but he should not have given 


\ e vitamin tablets. 
ent Dr. PorrerrizLtp. You would have thought the man would have 
zs gone to the physician without needing that education from the 
pharmacist So [ think in education in public health and in personal 
hygiene we have much left to do. I would certainly endorse what 


has been said before and would amplify as long as I could the fact 
that prevention is not only cheaper but safer than any curative 


ethods we can develop in this country. It saves sorrow and it saves 
ves. We have improved the treatment of diphtheria considerably 
ver the past several decades, but the number of cases, when they 
, ave occurred, which die is the same percentage as used to be. The 
tion prevention of the disease is the way to cul down both the death rat 
v ] and the morbidity 
Wi 
nins FEDERAL-STATE PARTNERSHII 
an 
as If we can, by the presentations we have made, justify the impor- 
cae ince of public health operations by Government in cooperation with 
% eae community agencies, including the voluntary ones, I would 
next submit to you that this is a duty of all levels of Government 
as | would not try to tell vou here this morning - at the whole public 
health movement of this country would stand or fall purely on the 
tn Federal appropriation, but I do believe that the aa lic health opera- 
tion is a partnership which was entered into and which was stimulated 
primarily by the foresight of Congress and from which they cannot 
retreat without proper planning 
Obviously, the local community has the primary obligation to 
Lis support the community health services. The State certainly should 
hat pay for its own operations’ in the State department and pay for the 
her support of services that most of them offer in one way or another to 


Sut the community health agencies. 
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I think that they have attempted to carry out that responsibility 
and can point to the fact that in 1943 whereas something like $86 
million was appropriated by State and local governments for pure 
public health, preventive programs, that last year that figure had 
risen to $380 million. That is a very great increase. You wonder 
if that is not enough. We doubt it very much, and in any com- 
munity in which we go we can prove it is not enough. 

We think, too, that the Federal Government has a responsibility, 
It has been stated by various Federal representatives that research 
is one of the primary ones, and we would not question that for a 
minute. But we would submit that research knowledge on the 
shelf is very little good to the people in the community until it can 
be applied. That can be done only in the preventive field through 
the public health network of the country. 


FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The Federal responsibility can be brought down to several specific 
points that stand out in our mind particularly. The first is the train- 
ing of public health personnel. This is a field in which very specialized 
technical training is essential. It is a field in which the return from 
entering that kind of a career does not permit a person to pay for 
that training themselves. It is not a good investment economically. 

Public health trained personnel in this country today, being short 
as they have been and will be for some time in supply, will tend to 
move. Therefore, I think it is proper that most local and State 
governments prohibit the use of their tax funds for training of people, 
the results of which may not benefit them. That means to me it is 
a Federal responsibility to develop and maintain that national 
resource, 


PROBLEMS OF DEFENSE AREAS 


We do have federally engineered problems in many parts of the 
country, and while I certainly admit that if you put a defense plant 
in Pike County, Ohio, that ultimately you will benefit the income and 
economy of the citizens of Pike County. Your first result is to remove 
from the local tax rolls a considerable number of acres of ground and 
impose a great population influx of people who will not stay there, 
who will not contribute materially to the long-term development of 
the community. From some source we must have the wherewithal to 
prevent that becoming a pesthole, not only to protect the citizens of 
Pike County but to insure the proper operation of whatever installa- 
tion is made there. 

It has been said before this morning that there are many of the 
public health problems which are interstate in nature. We do not 
ask the Federal Government to take them over. We are willing to 
do it either in the State or by interstate agreements, but there are 
many occasions when it is essential for flexibility that there be some 
Federal partnership and support financially as well as mentally. 

I do not need to point out to you, Mr. Chairman, the great stimula- 
tion that federally supported demonstrations have been in this coun- 
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rv. Not to take too long for this, I would submit to you only two 
, re points. The first is that I cannot put a percentage figure on the 
bilit propriate Federal participation in support of this. We believe that 
ere are several studies being conducted at the present time that may 
pul fer us the answer to that question of how far should the Federal 
had jovernment participate in community health services. 
mde! Not only the Hoover Commission but the Commission on Inter- 
_— covernmental Relations are both studying this problem, and various 
ibcommittees of the task forces have very intensively—and we hope 
vill continue to—come up with a logical answer. Until such time we 
ern o not believe that there should be a change in the partnership balance 
‘or a ve have had. 
the 
Can 
ugh We ask not only that you increase Federal grants but that you 
naintain them at the level we have had. Most of the States suffered 
ast year’s cuts in the budget after they had no place to go to put that 
oney back in. Their legislatures had adjourned. Those same ad- 
uurned legislatures have not yet reconvened in over 30 of the States. 
If there is an additional cut on what we have been trying to adjust to 
iring the present fiscal year, some of the programs will be sabotaged 
or a considerable length of time. 
My last point, sir, is this: that the grants-in-aid in the name of 
pubhe health to the States constitute less than 2 percent of what the 
Federal Government gives to States. I do not want to argue the 
relative importance of the various supports that the Federal Govern- 
nent gives to States, but I certainly think and believe that the pre- 
ention of disease and the maintenance of the high level of health 


» SQOr 


ility 


SUPPORT FOR FEDERAL GRANTS 


vill answer a lot of the housing problems, the highway problems, and 
the other problems. 1 do not believe this is the place to economize. 
Senator Toyz. Thank you, Doctor. 


PUBLIC HEALTH GRANTS-IN-AID 


| shall place in the record certain correspondence received by the 
subcommittee with reference to public health grants-in-aid generally. 
The material referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEB ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
March 5, 1954. 
Hon. SryLes BRIDGEs, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Capitol Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Dear Senator Brinpces: I am enclosing the letter received from Dr. R. L. 
Cleere, executive director, department of public health, State of Colorado, regard- 
ng the curtailed budget figure for the Public Health Service, for the serious con- 
sideration and attention of the committee when it considers these appropriation 
inds for the coming year. 

Please make Dr. Cleere’s letter a matter of record in the hearings. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
Ep. C. JoHNSON. 
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STATE OF COLORADO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC HEALTH, 
State Office, Denver 2, February 25, 1954. 
Hon. Epwin C. JoHNnson, 

United States Senator from Colorado, 

Senate Office Buitding, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Two areas of public health need continued attack 
Colorado; namely, tuberculosis control and venereal disease control. The ad- 
vances of medical science in the detection and treatment of these diseases ars 
counteracted by the fact that both are communicable diseases and while ther 
are still cases in the population, there is the problem of spread to increasi 
numbers. 

Colorado has an increased population which means a larger reservoir of cases 
of these two diseases. In addition, the State, and particularly the Denver met- 
ropolitan area, have the problem of an increasing number of tuberculosis casi 
who have been brought to the Fitzsimons Army Hospital and Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospital for treatment; then leave the hospital and take up residence ir 
this area, either because they like the community or because they do not have 
funds to return to their former place of residence. With these cases mingling 
with the people in the community, there is need for continued checking of each 
known case, their family members, and the residents of the community, in order 
to keep the disease under control. 

It is imperative for the health of the people of Colorado to continue the contro! 
programs in tuberculosis and venereal disease. It appears, however, that Colo 
rado must give up the fight due to the lack of funds. A summary of State and 
Federal appropriations for these two diseases is to be found on the attached sheet 

Unless additional Federal funds are to be made available, Colorado cannot 
maintain the level of control which it has achieved; it will lose much of the ground 
which has been gained in reducing the incidence of these two diseases. The fol- 
lowing are some of the services which will have to be curtailed to stay within 
appropriations: 











TUBERCULOSIS 






CONTROL 












The community X-raying program by means of the mobile X-ray unit will 
have to be discontinued. The unit has been X-raying about 70,000 persons eac! 
year and finding at least 70 new active cases of TB, as well as other chest condi- 
tions, such as cancer and heart disease. 

The tuberculosis and chronic disease consultant nurse will have to be droppex 
thereby curtailing the followup on the known cases. i 
will also have to be dropped. 

There will have to be a reduction of funds for local health service in the 11 
organized county health departments, as well as support of diagnostic-consultat 
clinics. 









One laboratory technici: 



















VENERI 






AL DISEASE CONTROL 












The $5,000 available for this program will allow the services of one clerk t 
maintain the central case register. The balance of the amount will be allotted 
to the Denver Bureau of Health and Hospitals for assistance in their venereal 
disease investigator program in Denver and the immediate area. 

The limitation of funds will not allow a medical director for this program, whic! 
will mean that little can be done in the epidemiology of tracing of contacts and 
keeping known cases under treatment until no longer infectious. 

Payments to physicians for treatment of known cases will not be possibl 
thereby permitting a large reservoir of disease in the community, which will 
mean increased spread of the disease. 

This brief summary may indicate how seriously affected the public health 
program in Colorado will be if appropriations and designation of funds, as proposed 
in the Public Health Service budget, is passed by Congress. Until State funds 
assume more of the financial responsibility for control measures, the reduction or 
curtailment of Federal funds has the effect of creating real health hazards in 
Colorado. 

Sincerely, 























CLeErRE, M. D., M. P. H., 
Executive Directo 
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aintained or actually inereased, public health is being sacrificed to 
exhibit IV) which eompare all grants-in-aid 


We are enclosing charts ! 


filed with the committee. 


Dits are 
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programs for the fiscal year 1953-54 by major categories showing the percentag« 
increase or decrease in these grants-in-aid programs. These also show the com- 
paratively small amount appropriated for public health preventive medicine. 

I am also enclosing a statement (exhibit V) which I heartily subscribe to, mac 
by the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers. 

We will appreciate any support you may give to the restoration or maintenance 
of these essential grant funds at least until our own legislature and other State 
legislatures have an opportunity to meet and assume more of these responsibilities. 

Sincerely vours, 
Haroutp M. Erickson, M. D., 
State Health Officer. 





EXHIBIT 2 


OREGON State Boarp or HEALTH—EFFEcTs OF Cuts IN GRANTS-IN-AID FOR 
Heautu, Frscat YEAR 1954 


Support of local health services 


The mejor impact of cuts is on local health departments of Oregon. They do 
not receive State funds and they are bound by a 6-percent budgetary limitation 
for increasing the annual budget. With these restrictions, they are not eble to 
completely absorb the reduction in Federal funds allotted to them for communi 
cable-disease control, public-health nursing, sanitation, health education, and 
other similar services. 

Training 

This program has been reduced by 63 percent. Oregon is short of trained 
public-health nurses and other professional public-health personnel. Federal 
funds for training have provided us with an effective means of recruiting people 
into public-health work. 

Reductions in this program will increase the shortage of personnel essential to 
the maintenance of public-health services. 


Venereal disease control 


The elimination of all Federal funds for venereal-disease work has resulted in 
a reduction in case-finding. More serious impairmert of program for laboratory 
services would heve resulted had we not been able to arrange with Selective 
Service for reimbursement for laboretory services on an emergency basis. 
Special projects 

The 35-percent reduction in Federal funds for mental health has markedly cur- 
tailed this program primarily in a reduction in the number of child-guidance clinics 
(three eliminated). 

A diagnostic laboratory service to dentists in the prevention of tooth decay was 
discontinued 


Cene ral 


Although some programs maintained with Federal funds were taken up this 
year, we will rot be able to absorb further cuts prior to July 1, 1955, without 
eliminating services essential to public health and civil defense, as the Orezo 
Legislature will not meet until January 1955. 


SUMMARY OF EFFECTS OF FEDERAL CUTS FISCAL YEAR 1953-54 


I. State office level: Eighteen percent reduction in use of Federal funds. 
(a) Jobs eliminated: 

1 X-ray technician 

1 VD nurse 

1 TB nurse 

1 bacteriologist 
(b) Delayed filling vacancies to take up balance of $31,000 reduction. 
(c) Transferred to Selective Service, 4 jobs in laboratory. 
II. Training: Sixty-three percent reduction. 
Ill. Special projects: Twenty-eight percent reduction. 
Mental health, medical school; Governor’s committee on children and youth. 
IV. County reimbursements: Fifteen percent reduction. 


LAB‘ 


( ‘omparison ( 


Tubecrulosis - - - - 
Generrl] health . - 
Mental health. 
Heart disease - . - 
Cancer. . 
Venereal disease 
Maternal and ch 


Total pub! 


Hospital constru 


Tuberculosis: 
crew and unit, a 
mated 45 cases 0 
care 

In addition, tl 
by local health 
more adequate | 

General healt! 
from discontinu 
and health educ 

Other funds: 
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Exursit 3 


Comparison of grants-in-aid, public health, and hospital construction, State of 
Oregon 


Appropriated by 


Congress 


Pere nt cl ange 
fron 


rulosis 
] health . 
i] health 
t disease. 
eal disease 
al and child health 


otal public health grants 


vital construction _. 


COMMENTS 


luberculosis: Further cut of 51 percent ($18,500) will require Oregon to discontinue 1 chest X-ray survey 
w and unit, and prevent X-rays of an estimated 45,000 people. This will delay the discovery of an esti 

45 cases of tuberculosis, and cost the State of Oregon approximately $156,000 in providing sanatorium 
In addition, the proposed cut will cause serious retrenchment in supervision of known tuberculosis case 
cal health units. One of the pressing existing needs in tuberculosis control is the development of 
e adequate facilities for close supervision of tuberculosis cases at the local level. 

General health: Increase of 17 percent in general health will aid in preventing local health departments 
from discontinuing basic public-health services such as sanitation, communicable-disease control, nursing 
and health education. 

Other funds: Should be restored to 1952-53 level. 
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EXHIBIT 4 


Principal Federal grant-in-aid programs, allotments to States for fiscal years 19 
and 1954 


l 
Allotments Allotments | Percent 














fiscal vear fiscal year chang 
1953 1954 1953-54 
Agriculture and natural resource $53, 872, 126 $55, 360, 091 
Cooperative agriculture extension work 31, 630, 329 32, 163,029 | 
Agricultural experiment statior 12, 291, 185 13, 273, 682 
try cooperatior tate and pr ite 9. 950. 612 9, 923, 380 
YR, 026, 564 97, 842. 938 
lunch prograr 67, 185, 000 66, 979, 299 | 
i] educat 25, 811, 564 25, 811, 564 
1 rant college grant 5, 030, 000 5.051, 475 
‘ . a 500, 000, 000 ay 000, 000 
th pr rar 55. 191.198 13, 248, 975 
i ld healt! 13. 470, 390 12.067.504 |}. 
blic-health w 100, 000 10, 135, 000 
a children’s ser 12, 245, 808 11,071, 471 
u contro} 200. OOO 4, 275. 000 
/ ] Son OM) ’ ) 
t Ith ac 00, 000 2. 325, 000 
‘ ™ 9 000 
mn 1. 125, 000 
hove 75 000. 00 65. 000. 000 
ca iil neat a . sail 25, RRO, TOR 39, 700, 000 
Welfare and I cient eh ek ; 1. 564, 873.013 1, 559, 904, 915 
U ‘ 13, 241, 186 1, 000 
Aid to dep ir 43, 320, 609 . 800 
1 ] ‘ ensat d employment service 194, 800, 832 051 
A to permanent] it lisabled _ __ », 409, 996 000 | 
Lid to } j 20 399 2, 000 7 
t ehabilit ) » O19, 118 , 000 
( € I 8 R73 gn | 
Rata? 72, 843. 609 2, 436, 056, 919 2.7 
_ ee i 
Programs based on total entitlements without reference to fiscal year amounts: Airport construct 
echo nstruction and operation in federally affected areas: slum clearance and urban development 


e: Handbook on Federal grants-in-aid, the’American Parents Committee, Inc. 
Exurpit 5 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL HEALTH OFFICERS 
November 4—7, 1953 


POLICY ON FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID FOR HEALTH 


That there should be no further reduction in the Federal grants for healt} 





States until the Commission on Inter-Governmental Relations has submitted 
report and recommendations to Congress. Any changes in grants at that 
hould permit a period of adjustment to enable the State health departments 


present budgets to their legislatures, many of which meet only every 2 years. 

That Federal grants-in-aid for health should continue as an essential form for 
Federal-State partnership as a mutual responsibility in the protection of t} 
uit of all the people 
That the format of the budget for the Public Health Service and Children’s 
reau should be revised to conform to the broad categories of pubuice heelth suc! 
as invironmental health and sanitation, chronic diseases, infectious diseases a 
health education. Such an approach will provide the Bureau of the Budget and 

he Congress with a complete picture of financial requirements for public healt! 
in the Nation. The association is prepared to offer specific recommendations 01 
such a format if requested. 

That while budgetary needs in public health can be expressed in broad cat¢ 
gor they must be changed occasionally to cope W ith outbreaks of disease or 
other public health emergencies. Authority is needed to transfer funds betwee! 
major categories so that health officials can best accomplish their broad objectives 
of protecting the health of the people. This pattern is followed in other Federa 
departments, specifically in the Department of Agriculture, so a precedent for 


such a procedure has already been established. 


LAB' 


That amo. 
separately fré 


the Children’: 


nformation ¢ 
health officer 
nor and Men 
That these 
problem, the 
torial Health 
(1) Di 
(2) Se 
(3) Su 
(4) Cl 
(5) Es 
In additior 
tion, America 
zations in the 
That each 
pare a conde! 
as public-hea 
children, tha 
future, as a 
should be for 
prior to Dee 
organizations 


Senator ’ 
Dr. Albert 
Departmen 
program. 
formation ¢ 

(The ma 


Dr. ALRERT 
Secretar, 
Mi 


Dear Dr. 
March 18. 
report from 
Committee 1 
proceed with 

Again I th 

Since! 


Re: Hospita 


Hon. Epwa 
The Un 


DEAR SIR 
of the Minn 
information 

For your 1 

Exhibit I: 

Exhibit I] 

Exhibit 1] 
period 1947 
during this | 

Exhibit I 
the Publie I 
without reg: 
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That amounts proposed for allotment to the States should be appropriated 
rately from the funds for direct operations of the Public Health Service and 
Children’s Bureau This will provide each Member of Congress with specific 

rmation as to the amount his State will receive and will enable each State 

ilth officer to give vigorous support to the Federal requests through the Gover- 
or and Members of Congress from his own State 

That these recommendations and supporting statements on the grants-in-aid 
roblem, the most important subject facing the Association of State and Terri- 
rial Health Officers today, be sent to 

1) Director of the Federal Budget 

(2) Secretary, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

(3) Surgeon General, Public Health Service 

4) Chief of the Children’s Bureau 

(5) Each Member of Congress 

In addition, copies should be directed to the American Public Health Associa- 

tion, American Medical Association, and other voluntary and professional organi- 
itions in the health field. 

That each State and territorial health officer and mental health authority pre- 
ire a condensed 1-page narrative statement of the essential health services, such 
s public-health nursing services for cancer patients, and clinics for hard of hearing 
hildren, that have been reduced or discontinued, or will be in the immediate 
ture, as a result of the reduction of Federal grants-in-aid. These statements 
ould be forwarded by the State health officer to the secretary of the association 

prior to December 15, 1953, for immediate transmittal to the individuals’ and 
rganizations listed above. 


HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Taye. Earlier in the year I exchanged correspondence with 
Dr. Albert J. Chesley, secretary and executive officer of the Minnesota 
Department of Health, with reference to the hospital construction 
program. I shall insert in the record this correspondence for the in- 


ormation of the committee and of the Senate. 
The material referred to follows:) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 238, 1954. 
ALRERT J. CHESLEY, 
Secretary and Executive Officer, Minnesota Department of Health, 
M nneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Dr. Cuestey: I wish to acknowledge receipt of your communication of 
March 18. I was indeed happy to receive this hospital survey and construction 
report from you. As I am chairman of the subcommittee of the Appropriations 

mmittee that will handle this, this is going to be most helpful to me as we 
roceed with studies of this item in the appropriations bill. 

Again I thank you for this very informative communication. 

Sincerely yours, 


‘ 


Epwarp J. Toys, U.S. 8S. 
MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Vinneapolis, Vinn.., Varch 18, 1954 
Ke: Hospital survey and construction (Hill-Burton) program 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuys, 
The United States Senate, 
Washington 25, D i. 


Dear Str: Mr. Ray Amberg, chairman of the council on Government relations 

the Minnestota Hospital Association, has requested that we furnish you with 
nformation on the Hill-Burton program in Minnesota. 

For vour reference, we are attaching herewith several exhibits, as follows: 

Exhibit 1: Accomplishments and present status. 

Kxhibit II: Summary of construction data. 

Exhibit IIL: Hospitals and related facilities provided in Minnesota during the 
period 1947-52. (Of a total of 5,833 hospital beds constructed in Minnesota 
luring this period, 2,011 received assistance through the Hill-Burton program.) 

Exhibit IV: Hospital construction forecast. This material was submitted to 
he Public Health Service recently. It attempts to forecast construction needs 
vithout regard to the availability of Hill-Burton funds for any particular year. 


44672—54—-107 
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on : ; a MINNESOT 
rable I: Projects reasonably assured for 1955 
Table If: Projects anticipated in 1956 and 1957 


\ recapitulation of the data included is as follows: HOSPITAL 8 


al cost | ee Total hosp 
seven tr 
587 viously (B 
Pre ot each — a b "9, 544 000 | ig Aitkin), m 
Projects anticipated in 1957 : Hery 4 * Sevente 

ments of 

ee aie pe Slavton, 
field, Red 
and Shako 
Two ad 
Glenwood 
In the d 
that empl 
These reg! 
act as foes 
area and 1 
center wit 
larger, m¢ 
smaller he 
Five ge 
St. Franci 
home add 
457 beds | 
The sui 


All projects included have been listed in accordance with their present priorit) 
ratings. Attention should be called to the fact that there are at least 7 genera 
hospitals in Minneapolis, 3 in St. Paul, and 1 in Duluth where sizable additio: 
or major remodeling programs are contemplated within the next year or ty 
Cost estimates approximating $15 million are not shown in table II since it 
not expected that the priority for general hospitals in these areas will be reached 
during the life of the present program. A rehabilitation center is also bei! 
planned for Minneapolis. During the next 3 years communities in this Stat: 
are planning for the construction of approximately $40 million in hospital facili 
ties. Of course, much of the construction in the smaller communities w 
depend upon the availability of Hill-Burton funds. If the 1955 appropriation 
is limited to $50 million (with the tentative allotment for Minnesota at $999,118 
the program will be severely handicapped in Minnesota. In considering Mi 
nesota’s long-term needs for hospitals and related facilities, it is obvious that t! 
State could utilize to good advantage its proportionate share of $150 millio 
annually for a number of years. Tiere are approximately 68 communities ji ansion & 
the State which need either a replacement of the existing nonacceptable general Ne base | 
hospital or an addition with improvements in the services in the present hospital etionts € 
to the extent of more than 3,000 beds. e al none 

In regard to the amendments to the Hospital Survey and Construction Act peair Bs 
(H. R. 7341, introduced January 18, 1954), the following statements are made tainat exp 

1. There is very little need for the usual diagnostic and treatment center i! where $7! 
Minnesota. Most physicians have provided their own facilities and Minnesota One M: 
share of the appropriation (approximately $400,000) may be difficult to utiliz beds: 29 1 
to good advantage particularly when the needs in some of the other categories in Mir 
GFe SO great. : , facilities | 
2. Minnesota’s share of the appropriation designated for nursing homes ‘ap So far the 
proximately $200,000) would be extremely inadequate in view of the ever-increas lentes r tes 
ing need for good nursing homes. ataff the 

3. In the case of rehabilitation centers, the proposed center in Minneapolis is a ( 
expected to cost approximately $1,500,000. In this case, it would require mor St. Luke 
than 3 years’ allotments to complete this center based on 50 percent Federa Variety ¢ 
matching. St. John’ 
4. From exhibit I it is evident that Minnesota has made a conscientious effort St. Mary 
to comply with the Hill-Burton Act by assisting in the construction of all cat 34 mer 
gories of facilities, including chronic disease hospital units constructed adjac« Miller ps 
to and in conjunction with a general hospital. St. Luke 

We have attempted to outline the anticipated problem in the administration o! Receivin 
funds included in the amendment to the Hill-Burton Act if specific amounts o! patter 
such funds are earmarked for each type of project. menta 

It is our opinion that the program in Minnesota would be more effective if al Publie h 
funds appropriated under the Hill-Burton Act were pooled and the State mad Univer 
responsible for developing a realistic program to meet local needs for all categories : 
of facilities. We believe the next most effective procedure would be to continue T 
the Hill-Burton program in its present form, preferably at the maximum author- 
ized appropriation of $150 million annually, and to pool the $60 million appro 
priation proposed in the amendment in a single fund. Expenditure of ea 
State’s allotment of the additional funds included in the amendment should th. 
be contingent upon the development of a realistic State plan for construction o! of 121 he 
diagnostic centers, chronic-disease hospitals, rehabilitation centers, and nursing addition: 
homes to meet each State’s particular needs. $42 552. 

Respectfully, Federal 
ALRERT J. Cuestey, M. D., To da 
Secretary and Executive Office 


It is 
stimulat 
through« 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HeautTu, Division or Locan Heat SI 


SEcTION OF HosprIirTaL SERVIC! 


OSPITAI URVEY AND CONSTRUCTIO HILL-BURTON) PROGRAM OMPI 
AND PRI r STAT MAR‘ l 54 
} Dp nd bed I ed hl Is ( 

Seven new general hospitals in rural communities which had no pit ‘ 
viously (Baudette, Olivia, Red Lake Falls, Sauk Centre, Wells, Greer 1, and 
Aith mit 210 bed 

Seventeen new general | spital nm rural communitt which constitute replace 

ts of old, nonfire re tive, nonacceptable hospital Blue Earth, B 
on, New Prague, Wheator Buffalo, Pelican Rapi Breckenridge | 
f Redwood Falis, Benson, Appleton, Morris, Ortonville, Madison. Hastings 

1 SHake ee), minu 717 eds plus 60 beds i i nurs¢ how 

[wo additions to existing acceptable general bospitals in rural communitic 
Glenwood and Thief River Falls), minus 127 beds . 

In the development of the statewide hospital program, it is considered essentia 

emphasis be placed « the provision of ood regional hospital 
These regional hospitals will serve as key teaching and training centers and will 
focal points to attract qualified personnel who can in turn serve t mallet 
irea and rural hospital An attempt has been made to participate in one suel 
center with each vear’s allotment of funds so as to assure the provision of these 
larger, more completely equipped and staffed institutior imultaneously as tl 

m ller ho pital are being con tructed 

Five general hospital in regional hospital center Worthingetor Brainerd 
St. Francis and Bethesda Hospitals in Crookston; and St. Cloud where the nurses’ 
home addition released 10) hos} ital beds previously occupied by nurse , Nninus 


457 beds (plus 120 beds in 1 nurses’ home 

The sum of $2 million in Federal funds has been allocated to assist in the ex 
pansion and improvement of the Mavo Memorial Medical Center which serves as 
the base hospital for the State. This project was given a high priority because 
patients are referred here from all sections of the State, but come primar from 
rural communities; highly specialized diagnostic and treatment services are made 
available, and the training facilities for medical and other health personnel are 
being expanded, particularly in the fields of physical medicine and rehabilitation, 
where $750,000 of the total is specifically earmarked for the new buildir 

One Mayo Memorial Medical Center addition (base hospital), mir 
beds: 20 mental beds plus rehabilitation facilities 

In Minnesota, particular attention has been directed to the development of 





facilities for the chronically and mentally ill as units or wings of general hospital 
So far these have been concentrated in population centers in conjunctio ith the 


larger teaching hospitals in order that specialized personnel may be trained to 
staff the units constructed in the future Included are 


St. Luke’s Infirmary, Duluth, minus 150 chronie beds | 
Variety Club Heart Hospital, Minneapolis, minus 78 chronie bed | 
St. John’s chronic unit, St. Paul, minus 59 chronie beds | 


St. Mary’s chronic and psychiatric units, Duluth, minus 100 chronic bed 


34 mental beds 

Miller psychiatrie unit, St. Paul, minus 54 mental beds 

St. Luke’s psyehiatric unit, Duluth, minus 21 mental beds 

Receiving hospital unit, Anoka State Hospital (intended to serve as a 
pattern for other construction at State mental hospitals), minus 60 
mental beds I 

Publie health centers (Rochester and the students’ health service at the 


University of Minnesota) have also been constructed 2 
Total projects with 2,362 beds (includes 1,597 general, 387 chronic, 

198 mental beds; plus 180 beds in 2 nurses’ homes $2 

It is particularly noteworthy that the Hill-Burton program has had a very 
stimulating effect on the construction of hospitals and related care facilitie 

throughout the State. During the 6-year period from 1947 through 1952, a total 

of 121 hospitals, nursing homes and homes for the aged were provided with 7,938 

additional beds at an estimated total cost of $73,148,342 Local funds equal 


$42,552,660 or 58.17 percent; State funds equal $18,261,012 or 24.96 percent; and 
Federal funds equal $12,334,670 or 16.86 percent 


lo date. Minnesota has received a total of $13,209,229 in Hill-Burton funds, 
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Exuipit IIJ—MuInnNesota DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 


Section oF Hospirau 
SERVICES, Fes. 17, 1953 

Hospitals and related facilities provided in Minnesota during period 1947 through 
1952 


Total costs 


I Hill-Burton projects: 


40 projects including 32 general hospitals, 2 public health 
centers, 3 chronic disease units and 3 psychiatric units. 
Total: 1,560 general, 287 chronic, 164 mental beds, 2 
floors for rehabilitation in Mayo Memorial and 180 beds 


in 2 nurses’ homes. Hill-Burton funds: $12,334,670; © | 
State and local share: $29,956,500, total $42, 291, 170 | 
II. General hospitals, outside Hill-Burton program: - 
Total 32 hospitals or additions with 1,426 beds. Esti- 5 
mated total cost at $10,000 per bed 14, 260, 000 C 
II] 


Chronic disease hospital, outside Hill-Burton program: 
1 hospital with 122 beds, total cost 867, 422 
IV. State hospitals: 
Total: 15 units with 2,274 beds (8 geriatric units at Fergus 
Falls, Moose Lake, Rochester and St. Peter, 1,216 
beds; 3 receiving units at Hastings, Rochester, and 
Willmar, 208 beds; Anoks Tuberculosis Unit, 251 beds; 
Rochester Medical-Surgical Building, 112 beds; Sand- 
stone, 445; beds; Gillette, 42 beds) . 10, 562, 250 
Nursing homes and homes for the aged: 


wD 


f 


Construction costs provided by 





Total 
number 


15 new buildings or additions with 804 beds; estimated 
total cost at $4,000 per bed 


3, 216, 000 
18 conversions, remodeled and/or sprinklered buildings 


| 
| 


(includes conversions of 3 tuberculosis senatoriums 3 
with 125 beds and 4 former hospital buildings with 226 or 
beds); total 1,301 beds at an estimated cost of $1,500 E 
per bed _- Rt 1, 951, 500 £ 
a 

Total cost ___- heme ag 73, 148, 342 t 

7 


Minnesota during pé riod 1947 through 


it 


ad a © 


Type of facility and number of beds 


l fi l 8 in 
Hospitals and related facilities provided 1 
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Senator Turn. The next person will be Mrs. Mcliwen. 


BETTER HEALTH CONDITIONS 
STATEMENT OF MRS. BRANSON GILBERT McILWEN 


Senator Tuyr. You represent whom? 

Mrs. McIuwsn. I come as a mother and a citizen. I do vote in 
Winchester, Va. 

Senator THyr. You are interested in what? 

Mrs. McIuwen. Health, better health conditions, United States 
health. I might say briefly that I believe my statement will show you 
a way to improve the health of people in the United States and save 
money for all of the taxpayers 

Senator THyr. You may proceed. 

Mrs. McIuwen. I have a very short statement here. Our public 
health officials should take care of a blood bank and all health needs 
with appropriated money. In that way the blood in a blood bank will 
be safe to use. We have good public health doctors. We know the 
Red Cross blood bank is not safe to use. These Red Cross money 
drives should be stopped. Each state should 


RED CROSS BLOOD BANKS 


Senator THyr. May I interrupt? On what authority are you 
speaking when you say that you know that these blood banks con- 
trolled by the Red Cross are not safe? That is a rather broad state- 
ment. 

Mrs. McIuwen. From the clippings I have read in the paper, the 
Army has refused to use it. 

Senator THyr. From what sources did these clippings arrive? 

Mrs. McIuwen. I will leave them for your study and you may 
decide for yourself. They are not using it because the Red Cross 
has taken blood from people who have jaundice, people who have had 
malaria, and it has been used for our boys overseas and has given 
them disease. Therefore, it is not good. I have here the clippings 
for you to study. Many people do not know what is going on. 

Senator Tuyr. Have those statements been challenged by medical 
authorities? 

Mrs. McIuwen. These are statements by the medical authorities 
of the Army. I think we have pretty good Army doctors. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean these statements are 

Mrs. McIitwen. According to these statements. 

Senator Toyz. They are statements by Army doctors that have 
used the Red Cross blood? 

Mrs. McIutwen. Yes,sir. Ihave the various clippings here for you. 

Senator Taye. You may proceed. 

Mr. MclIuiwen. I will leave this for the record. 

Each State should finance their needs with State-appropriated 
money; | mean their health needs. If a State cannot finance their 
need, the Federal Government should help. Congress should appro- 
priate money for all needs in our Armed Forces. That would elimi- 
nate this Red Cross money drive. If there is need to help other 
countries, Congress should take care of that. 
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Here is an article in the paper that they collect money from our 


salaries or any way they can get it. They s say it is needed overseas 


In this last drive they had people from other countries sitting in our 
hotels and stores and banks downtown representing every other 


country ae money to send out to the Red Cross. 


My idea is, if there is need for the United States to he ‘Ip other coun- 
tries, wha does not the Congress appropriate the money and handle 
it in the right way? Why should we be asked to give it out of our 


salaries? 

We have a National Guard maintained by the taxpayers. Thi 
Public Health Service is maintained by the taxpayers. Why 
shouldn’t they have to maintain the blood bank true and clean and 
see that those health needs are taken care of? 

Our National Guard has access to our Army. We have their salary 
They can well take care of all disasters in the United States. What 
assurance do we have that the Communists are not collecting and 
receiving money in the name of the Red Cross? There is no check 
on that. We do not know how much is going where. 

Our schools are for education, not Red Cross money drives, but our 
school clildren are asked to give money, food, candy, cigarettes, 
chewing gum, and clothes to the Red Cross. Children do not have 
any income, and we parents are not walking banks. The Red Cross 
money racket should be stopped. Our public health should take care 
of the blood bank and all health needs with money appropriated by 
Congress. That is the essence of my statement. 

| have with me some clippings here which I will give to the clerk 

Senator Tryr. These clippings will become part of the committee 
file 

Mrs. McInwen. I would like the clippings to be eventually re- 
turned to me 

Take a look at the fine Red Cross buildings. Why should they 
have to collect money from us to maintain all of this? 

Senator Toye. How much do you give a year! 

Mrs. McItwen. I have not given a cent and a half for the past 15 
years, but I have 3 boys overseas. I know too much of the Red Cross 
racket. 

thank you for the time. 


WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Senator Tuyr. A representative of the Wildlife Management 
Institute had requested an opportunity to appear and testify with 
respect to funds for water pollution control and time was assigned him 
for this morning. He was unable, however, to get here and has sent 
us a statement for inclusion in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows: 


STATEMENT OF C, R. GuTerRMuTH, Vick PRESIDENT OF THE WILDLIFE MANAGE- 
MENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Chairman, my name is C. R. Gutermuth. Iam vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institi one of the oldest, private, national conservation 
organizations in this count ry. The institute is dedicated to the better manage- 
ment and wise utilization of renewable natural resources in the public interest, 
and the continuing efforts of this nonprofit organization date back to 1911. 

When the 80th Congress enacted the Taft-Barkley Federal Pollution Control 
Act of 1948, those of us who had followed the progress of this legislation through 
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ppropriation bill nnot be regarded as economy ol 
| irring daily through the destruction of water 
, and property ‘values, not to mention increased 
‘ hargeable to pollution, the delay in attacking this problem 
economy Of the $1 million authorized annually for grants to cities to 
» planning and engineering, preliminary to construction, the administrators 


Control Division is authorized under Public Law 845 to 1 
but it received only $903,000 last vear, less than half 


act have received only $950,000 over 6 years and nothing since 1951 The 


its 
riatior 
illions of people throughout the entire country believe that Congress 
e the fu the implementation of Public Law 845 to the full am« 
ct Despite severely curtailed funds, the Public Health 
Vater Pollution Control Division, has been eminently suceé 
yr severai aspects of the pollution problem The model] State P 
i Control Act has been adopted, with modifications, as basic legislation 
nearly one-half of the States. Regional pollution control councils embracir 
30 States have been formed Much progress has been made in meeting critic: 
cal problems With the funds authorized in the act, real progress could 
made toward cleaning up the streams of this Nation 
We respectfully urge this committee to recommend the raising of the ap 
1 for the Water Pollution Control Division of the Public Health Service 
tmount authorized by law These funds are urgently needed to remo 
ht of pollution from the watersheds of the United States, and you def 
ll be making a good investment in health, wealth, and citizen welfare 


WATER POLLUTION 


Senator Toye. We had assigned time this morning to a represent 
ative of the National Wildlife Federation, but he was unable to wait 
around. I had previously received a letter from Mr. Charles H 
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Callison, secretary to this organization, enclosing certain resolutions 
which I shall place in the record for the information of the committee 
and of the Senate. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
TAKOMA PaRK, WASHINGTON 12, D. C., 
March 26, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuys, 
Che man, Senale Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Heaith, Education and Welfare, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Senator Tuye: The enclosed resolutions, adopted by the National 
Wildlife Federation in convention at Chicago, March 11, 12, and 13, 1954, are 
respectfully called to your attention for your consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
CHARLES H. Cauuison, Secretary. 


RESOLUTION No. 10.—APPROPRIATIONS FOR WaTER-PoLLUTION CONTROL 


Whereas the water resources of the Nation are vital to the very life of its people 
and to its cities, industries, sgriculture, and fish and wildlife; and 

Whereas the Nation’s water frontiers are closing so that it can no longer turn 
from its polluted rivers to the hills with assurance that there is plenty more spark- 
ling and clean water available for use; and 

Whereas the addition of 24 million people each year to the Nation’s population, 
and continued rapid technological progress are adding greater volumes of pollu- 
tion to the Nation’s overburdened streams; and 

Whereas the Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 845, 80th Congress, as 
amended) provides a framework within which cooperation among Federal, State, 
and local agencies, industry, farmers, and sportsmen for the control of pollution 
can be effective; and 

Whereas the Division of Water Pollution Control of the Public Health Service, 
in the United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, has been 
handicapped by lack of funds, since Congress has never appropriated all the funds 
authorized; and 

Whereas appropriations for water-pollution control work in the Public Health 
Service were seriously reduced by the last session of Congress: It is hereby 

Resolved, That the Congress be urged to make available to the Public Healtb 
Service the appropriations authorized by the Water Pollution Control Act, in 
order that the Federal law can be fully effective. 


(sent 


ResoLtuTion No. 11—ExtTension or Water PouuutTion Controu Act 


Whereas the water resources of the Nation are vital to the very life of its people, 
and to its cities, industries, agriculture, and fish and wildlife; and 

Whereas the Nation’s water frontiers are closing, so that it can no longer turn 
from its polluted rivers to the hills with assurance that there is plenty more 
sparkling and clean water available for use; and 

Whereas the addition of 244 million people each year to the Nation’s population, 
end continued rapid technological progress are adding greater volumes of pollution 
to the Nation’s overburdened streams: and 

Whereas the Water Pollution Control Act (Public Law 845, 80th Congress, as 
amended) provides a framework within which cooperation among Federal, State, 
and local agencies, industry, farmers, and sportsmen for the control of pollution 
can be effective; and 

Whereas the Water Pollution Control Act has shown itself to be an instrument 
through which cooperation among Federal, State, end local agencies, industry, 
farmers, and sportsmen for the control of pollution can be effective; and 

Whereas the Water Pollution Control Act has shown itself to be an instrument 
through which much progress can be made to control pollution; and 

Whereas authorizations for »ppropriations under this act expire on June 30 
1956: It i hereby 
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Resolved, That the Congress be urged to take immediate action during the 
sent session, to extend the Water Pollution Control Act, in order that there 
av be assurance that this vital work will continue; and it is further 
Resolved, That the 84th Corgress be urged to review the entire Water Pollution 
Control Act with the view of strengthening its provisions and removing the time 
nitation on its approprietion authorizations 
Committee Note: A Statement by Mr. Callison is printed on 
1735.) 
Senator Toyz. We will reconvene at 2 p. m., this afternoon to 
hear some additional witnesses. 
Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., Tuesday, May 25, 1954, a recess was 
taken until 2 p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
NATIONAL REHABILITATION ASSOCIATION 


STATEMENT OF E. B. WHITTEN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Tuyr. We will please come to order. 

Mr. E. B. Whitten, Executive Director of the National Rehabilita- 
tion Association, will be our first witness this afternoon. 

Mr. Wuarrren. Thank you, Senator Thye. 

[ am executive director for the National Rehabilitation Association. 
Having appeared before this committee on other occasions and 
noticing the interest of the chairman in the problem of vocational 
rehabilitation of handicapped people and likewise the interest of other 
members of the committee, I am not going to take the time which I 
would consider to be wasted in trying to sell this committee on the 
idea that crippled people need rehabilitation services. But, instead, 
| want to call attention to 2 or 3 practical problems in connection with 
the appropriation for this year 

Senator Tuyr. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Wuirtten. I do, and I would like to file it for the record, if I may. 

Senator Toye. You may file that for the record and just highlight 
it in whatever manner you desire. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EF, B. WuirreNn, ExecuTiIvE Director, NATIONAL REHABILITATION 
ASSOCIATION 


In the limited time available this afternoon, I shali not comment with respect to 
the humanitarian and economic values of rehabilitation, both of which have been 
demonstrated many times before this committee. So far as I am able to find, every 
Member of Congress believes in rehabilitation and would like to see every crippled 
person in this country have the opportunity to be rehabilitated, not only because 
it is the humanitarian thing to do, but also because the economic well-being of the 
country demands it. Since the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation each year gives 
to the committee tables which give a complete statistical picture of the State- 
Federal program of rehabilitation, I shall not go into detail along that line either, 


RESTRICTIVE LANGUAGE 


Instead, I shall confine my statement to 2 or 3 practical problems in connection 
vith the appropriations for rehabilitation for 1955. The first problem was 
produced by restrictive language placed in the 1954 appropriation bill at the time 
of its passage in 1953, which would affect the 1955 operation of the program, 
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This language is found on page 7 of Public Law 170 and reads as follows: ‘‘Provid, 


further, That an amount apportioned to a State for fiscal vear 1955 shall not 


exceed $1 for every 75 cents contributed by the State forthe same purpose " This 


language did not appear in cither House or Senate vx rsions 


of the appropriat io: 
bill, but was, apparently, inserted during the conference period. Page 10330 of 
the July 28, 1953, Congressional Reeord shows that it wv 


as passed on motion of the 


chairman of the conference committ ec rhe pri ted e nfere nee report showed 


“no agreement” on this item 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTIVI LANGUAGE 


The practical effect of this amendment would be to reduce the Federal shar: 
of vocational rehabilitation expenditures in th States from approximately 65 
percent at the present time to not to exceed 57 percent in 1955. Dollarwise, this 
would mean a reduction of approximaté ly $4 million in Federal expenditures for 
vocational rehabilitation in the States, since the amount of State money expected 
to be available will not earn more than that amount of Federal funds. Sine: 
very few State legislatures meet in 1954, there is little or no opportunity for the 
States to make up this loss of Federal fur ds, even if they were ina position to ae 
SO Accordingly, this reduction in Federal funds for vocational rehabilitation i) 
the States will have the result of bringing about a proportionate reduction in the 
number of handicapped people rehabilitated during 1955 The number of 
rehabilitations would be about 7.000 less than in 1954 

In presenting its estimates to this committee, the administration has recom 
mended $19,175,000 for vocational ré habilitation in the States. the maximun 
amount that it antic ipated could be expended by the States under this restrictive 
amendment In his budget message, the President indicated his intention to 
submit a supplementary budget for rehabilitation which would make the total 
recommendation $28.8 million The recommendation of this latter amount, we 
inderstand is contingent upon the passage of legislation which would have th. 
effect of removing the restrictive appropriation language and further expanding 
the rehabilitation program. 


REPEAL OF RESTRICTIVE LANGI AGE 


With all the emphasis we can muster. we urge this committee to initiate the 
repeal of the restrictive language referred to above Counsel advises us that it 
is not sufficient that such language be omitted from the 1955 appropriation bill, 
but that it must be specifically repealed. The position of the National Rehabili 
tation Association is that any change in the method of financing rehabilitation 
programs should be brought about by changes in the basic law, not through ap- 
propriation language. Since committees of Congress are now engaged in studying 
the President’s proposals for « xpanding rehabilitation services, the Congress will 
have an excellent opportunity to make up its mind this year with respect to how 
it thinks rehabilitation sho ild be finaneed in the future 


26.5 MILLION NEEDED FOR 1955 


The second problem I want to diseuss is with respect to the actual number of 
dollars to be appropriated for vocational rehabilitation in the States. The current 
appropriation is $23 million, which is approximately the amount that would be 
weeded to maintain the program at its present level in 1955. Contingent upon 

passage of additional legislation, the President is recommending $26.5 million 

the basic support of the rehabilitation programs in 1955. The difference 
etween this sum and the total of $28.8 million recommended by the President 
is to be expended upon new projects, which are not permissible under the present 
law If $26.5 million for vocational rehabilitation in the States is sound under 
the proposed legislation, it is sound under current legislation, since the new legis- 
lation would make no substantial changes in the kind of rehabilitation programs 
carried on in the States. Since the hazards in passing legislation are great, and 
we are faced with at least the possibility that the new legislation might not become 
law this year, we strongly urge this committee to appropriate the $26.5 million 
recommended by the President for the basic support program for 1955 


OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


The third problem I wish to discuss is the appropriation for the Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation itself. The record of appropriations for this Office over a 
period of years and the record of the number of people employed will show that 
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Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman, the first problem I want to call 
ention to is one that has relations to restrictive language placed in 
he appropriation bill last vear for effective rehabilitation. ‘This 
inguage is found on page seven of Public Law 170 and reads as 

lows 
nount apportioned to the State for fiscal vear 1955 


75 cents contributed by the State for the same 


Incidentally, you probably remember that last year when the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare appeared before this 
mmmittee, it suggested language closing the open-end nature of the 
appropriation, and giving the Secretary authority to issue regulations 
ith respect to the distribution of funds. This was the only point of 
fference between the House bill and the Senate bill, the amounts 
ng the same in both. This threw the item apparently into con- 
rence, and so where, during the conference processes, we do not 
rselves know exactly what took place, or where or why, this addi- 
onal restriction pertaining to the Federal share was inserted into 
e bill 
It was passed in the House on motion of the chairman of the con 
erence committee at the time of the conference report, without any 
planation, and it was adopted without debate or without question 
being asked about it. It did not appear in the report which accom- 
panied the bill. The item was marked in disagreement in the bill 
tself 
Sut, at any rate, the language was inserted in the bill and is there 
from a practical standpoint. 


EFFECT OF AMENDMENT 


[he practical effect of this amendment would be to reduce the 
Federal share of vocational rehabilitation and expenditures in the 
States, or in each State individually, | should add, from approxi- 
mately 65 percent at the present time to an amount not to exceed 
57 percent in 1955. Dollarwise, we find that this would mean that 

States, with the amount of money they have available for 1955, 

54 108 
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would not be able to earn over about $19 million of Federal funds 
So this would mean a reduction of Federal expenditures in this area 
of approximately $4 million. 

This comes, too, at a time when very few of the State legislatures 
are meeting, only 8 or 10 out of the 53 that would be affected by this 
program. Therefore, there is no opportunity for States to take up 
the slack if their legislatures had seen fit to do so. 


STATES AFFECTED 


Senator THyr. How many States were affected by that specifi 
language? 

Mr. Wurrren. Practically every one, Mr. Chairman. I think there 
are 2 or 3 who now have Federal shares below the 57 percent. This 
was brought about because the last 2 years the Federal appropriation 
has not been enough to match additional State money. 

Senator Toye. When you say 57, do you mean 57 percent? 

Mr. Wuirten. Fifty-seven percent. That is what this would 
reduce the Federal share to, I think when it is figured out on that basis 

Senator Tuye. It says 

Provided, further, That the amount apportioned to a State for fiscal year 1955 
shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the State for the same purpose. 

Mr. Wurrren. When that is translated into percentages, that is 
four-sevenths, which would be about 57 percent. It may be a small 
fraction on one side or the other. 

So there may be 2 or 3 States whose Federal share is now below this 
amount because the Federal Government did not match their most 
recent State appropriations. But I would say at least 45 of the States 
would be affected by this language. 

As I indicated a moment ago, the legislature is not meeting this 
year in most of the States. In fact, that is true in practically all the 
States. That means that nothing could happen other than the pro- 
grams would be shrunken to this degree. Our estimate is that it 
would result in about 7,000 future people being rehabilitated next 
year that are being rehabilitated at the present time. 

Senator Tuyr. Were there some States that were not appropriating 
any funds and were using all Federal funds? 

Mr. Wuirren. That is not true in any instance. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF PROVISO 


Senator Toye. What was the reason for the House insisting on this 
type of restrictive measure in the appropriation? 

The fact of the matter is that when you stop and take just one look 
at this question, here is the history of it. 

The Senate last year added, upon recommendation of this com 
mittee, a proviso to the appropriations for grants to state for th 
vocational rehabilitation. In conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses, the managers on the part of the House first offered to 
accept the Senate amendment with the addition of certain language 
as they proposed. ‘The Seante conferees discussed the House propo- 
sition and came to the conclusion that the House proposal was too 
broad. 
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After further discussion, the conferees agreed upon the proviso: 


ovided, fu ther, That the amount apportione d to the State for fiscal year 1955 
not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by the State for the same 


The fact is that the Federal Government will match $1 for every 
ents the State puts in. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Then there could be some States that did not put 

) any money and used strictly Federal funds to do the rehabilita- 


lr. Wairren. No, sir. That could not be under the law 

Senator Turn. Then what is wrong with this restrictive language, 
ecause they only say that the Federal Government can only put a 
lar alongside of every 75 cents the States put up. Am I mis- 
terpreting the intent of this? 


MATCHING FORMULA 


Mr. WHITTEN. Since the passage of the bill in 1943—and the bill 
provides this—the Federal Government has been matching 100 per- 
cent in administration, guidance and placement costs, and 50 percent 

the case service expenditure is made by the State. There is no 

rogram unless the State first puts up some money in order to earn 
Federal money. 

This has turned out to mean that about 70 percent of the program 
was Federal, 30 percent State, on an average, although this varied 
from State to State. Now, that has been forced down here in the last 
few years as the States have put up more money percentagewise than 
the Federal Government has. 

Senator Tnyr. This language says that the Federal Government 
will lay a dollar alongside of 75 cents of State money, but will not 
lav more than a dollar alongside the 75 cents. 

Mr. Wuirren. At the present time, the Federal Government 1s 
putting up, though, about $1.30; $1.25 to $1.30, as [ remember, for 
each dollar of State money. So it means a reduction of the Federal 
share to that extent. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATE 


Senator Toye. But again you would not deny the fact that the 
State has the responsibility there, would you? 

\ir. Wuirren. I certainly do not. 

Senator Toyz. Then from the standpoint of the introduction of 
the program and until it got on to a national administrative level, 
some of the facts that have come into the question mean that the 
States have been trying to put the Federal Government into the 
position of paying the bill and the States not matching the Federal 
Government. Therefore, finally the decision was reached that no 
action had to be taken in order that the Federal Government would 
not be financing the entire program and the State just waiting for 
Federal funds. 

Mr. Wuirren. The program has been financed under the law, 
which is very clear, with respect to what the Federal Government’s 
‘bligations are and what the State obligations are. There is a 
history of 10 or 11 years of experience in operating the program 
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Senator THyr. Of course, anything that one Congress does does 
not bind another ( ‘ongress. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am talking about the basic law. 

Senator Tuyr. And another Congress can turn around and repeat 
or amend anything that a previous Congress has done. 

Mr. Wuirven. I realize that. 

Apparently, of course, the purpose behind this amendment whic! 
we are referring to was to reduce the Federal share 

| don’t know whether the conferees all understood exactly what 
the effect would be, or not 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF STATES 


Senator Ture. But you will not deny that the States, as an averag 
are about as well off as the Federal Government, would you? 

Mr. Wurrren. That is a difficult question for me to answet 

Senator Tuyr. But commonsense would tell you that when wi 
are crowded right up against the fact that we probably are exceeding 
our legal indebtedness and then are faced with the questions of 
the military expenditure that we are faced with, that when thé 
Federal Government said ‘‘We will lay a dollar on the table, but we 
expect you, as a State, to lav another 75 cents out here to match 
this,” the Federal Government is not exactly ignoring its responsi- 
bilitv in that field, is it? 

Mr. Warrren. No, I think not. But it is certainly sharply reduc- 
ing the responsibility that it originally accepted in the passage o! 
the rehabilitation act 

Senator Tuyr. But is it not true that the act said what portion 
the Federal Government would assume? 

Mr. Wurrren. It mentioned what obligation? 


INTENT OF AMENDMENT 


Senator Toye, But from the standpoint of the administering it, it 
rot to the point where the Federal Government was carrying out the 
program and the State did not carry its share. Now, this is not com- 
mittee, now, but it finally got to a point where one branch of this 
legislative body said, “In order that we will get some State action 
here we are just going to pay down a fixed administrative rule, and 
that fixed rule is going to be that for every dollar of Federal funds we 
lay down, you, as a State, are going to lay down 75 cents.” 

Mr. Wuirrrew. Maybe that was the purpose of the act. 

Senator Tuy. That is the purpose of this amendment. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have found very few people that knew anything 
about it, even among the conferees on the bill. I have not found any 
other Members of Congress that knew it was in the law at all, and 
people are greatly surprised when they find what the effect of this 
language would be in the States. 

So when you single this out for individual application, what it just 
means is that here is a State which has been receiving $200,000 of 
Federal funds to operate its rehabilitation, and if this stays in the law, 
next year we will say it will probably get $150,000. 

Senator Tnhyr. That State, however, in the years since this act was 
passed, had never come up and matched the Federal funds, and the 
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Federal Government, the Congress, that are responsible for these 
ds, recognized that some of these States were not endeavoring to 
ve the full benefit by matching the Federal funds. They expected 
e Federal program to carry the entire burden. Therefore, the lan 
age was in there without question, and anyone who wanted to read 
»act could have acquainted himself with what Congress put into the 


\(r. Wuirren. Do you mean in the last years’ appropriation? 

Senator Tuy. Do not ever think that a man does not read what he 

; sioning if he is a member of that conference committee, because 

those committees do not arrive easily at an agreement that a man, 
a conferee, as you stated, is not aware what goes into a confer- 
report. I have sat on too many conference committees not to 
e that usually we know what ts in that conference report before 
LeTee to il 

[r. Warrren. I am constrained to believe that not all of the 

embers of the committee, and certainly not all the Members of the 

ongress understood the implication of the bill on the rehabilitation 

program throughout the country, including their own individual 

States. That is true particularly in a year when the State legislatures 

not meeting and therefore nothing can be done about it 

Senator THyb. Sixteen State legislatures met this year 

Mir. Wurrren. | did not realize there were that many. 

Senator THyr. How many of the 16 have made any additional funds 


ivailable for this program? 

Mr. Warren. I do not know, because in a good many of instances, 
he legislature has not yet recessed or adjourned 

Senator Tuyr. I do not think you and I need to devote any more 
ime to the discussion, but I think in all fairness, what the rider 
ndeavors to do, which says that the Federal Government will lay 


down a dollar, but when the Federal Government lays down a dollar, 


expect the State to at least put 75 cents alongside of that dollar, 


that is exactly what the rider said. 

Mir. Warren. That is right. There is no question about that. 

Senator Tuyr. I cannot see any reason to criticize that type of a 
proposition of a Federal participation in a program. If a State does 
ot want to even put up 75 cents against a dollar, then the Federal 
Government does not have all the responsibility of taking care of your 
people there. 

Mr. Wuirren. Senator, let us assume that the ratio that is estab- 
ish ed is a fair one, which | would not necessarily agree to. 

Senator Tuyr, That is up to Congress to decide what should be 
aone 
Mr. Wurrren. Let us assume that it is fair, this 57 percent Federal, 
vhich would come out of this. 

Senator Taye. Get back to 75 cents alongside of a Federal dollar. 

Mir. Wurrren. That is the same thing. 

Senator Toye. But I mean that 75 cents alongside of a Federal 
ollar, that is only asking of the State that they have a responsibility 
1 connection with the program 

Mr. Wurrren. Let us assume that that is a fair amount, then, 
senator 


Senator Tuye. All right. 
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Mr. Wurrren. It is the method of going about this particular 


thing that we think is very objectionable. 
catching at least three-fourths of the States at times when their Stat 
legislatures are not meeting. 

Senator Toye. I will have to tell you that I have never yet seen 
thing that Congress does that it does not mee 
Now, how in the world are you going to put any change into effect? 
They gave the States all of these years to come up and match Federa! 
funds, and administratively, that is what they were endeavoring to 


t that same criticism 


do. And in each instance the State failed to act. And in each 
instance the Government went another step by permitting it to con- 


tinue 1 more year. 


Finally, the Federal Government said the States 
are not end 


eavoring to come in here and match their money, so there- 
fore they are going to have to put this restrictive measure in th, 
report. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want to say in defense of the States, if they need 
any, that this original rehabilitation was not written by the States 
but by Congress. And it states the specific responsibilities of both the 
States and the Federal Government. And the Administrator of the 
Federal Security Agency, now the Department of Health, Education. 
and Welfare, had to determine under the law what was the necessary 
guidance and placement costs. Therefore, it was not the States who 

were determining what share they were supposed to put up, but the 
law itself determined it. 

Senator Tuyr. And this Congress has proposed an amendment to 
the law because they found that the States were not coming up hers 
and matching the Federal funds. So this particular Congress just 
sunply said, “Well, we are gojng to have to do something about this 
in order that this rehabilitation program will go forward in a manner 
where in the State will assume some of their responsibility.”’ 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t agree with you. 

Senator Taye. All right, will you proceed with your statement? 
1 do not want to embarrass you by appearing to appear argumenta- 
tive. I just have to state my convictions and why they arrive at 
this type of language in the bill. For that reason, I close my views 
and say we will have to leave the balance to the judgment of the ful! 
committee. 

So will you proceed and tell us what you have in mind? 

Mr. Wurrren. I appreciate a great deal, Mr. Chairman, the frank- 
ness with which we discussed this. This is the only way I think w 
can arrive at a satisfactory conclusion about it. 

Senator Tuyr. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. But our contention is that the law as such and such 
has been so written. In other words, I say it has been matching the 
Federal funds according to the law. In fact, it could not have gotten 
Federal funds if it had not complied with the law as interpreted by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


EFFECT UPON PROGRAM 


Therefore, we think that taking the appropriation language to 
reduce the Federal share from, say, 65 percent, which it is now, down 
to as low as 57 percent, or from $1.30, let us say, to $1, if we contrast 
it like that, that is going to have a very disastrous effect upon the 


In other words, you are 
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program during this next year if the language is not repealed in some 
vay. And we do not see any way that it can result other than in 

creasing the number of crippled people who are rehabilitated in 
that next year. 

With respect to another side of this problem, we have ourselves 
taken the position that the Federal share of expenditures in this 
program has been too high in some of the States particularly. The 
administration now has proposals for expanding rehabilitation services 

fore the appropriate committees of Congress, which in themselves 
call for reduction of the Federal share. That is apparently what this 
committee was attempting to do through the appropriation language 
that we have been referring to. But I think there is a difference in 
the two approaches 

In the first place, in the Committee on Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, if 
they pass a law changing the Federal share. all the States will know 
that is in the basic law, that is something that is going to have to be 
complied with, it is here this year, next vear, and the year ahead. 
Where, if this kind of thing is done through appropriation language, 
there is no assurance that if this is a dollar to 75 cents this year, it 
might not be 80 cents next year, and we know 1 or 2 Congressmen 
who have tried to do that, and it would go right down to who knows 
what point. 

So our point is that any method of financing the program change 
ought to be made by Congress through the regular legislative channels 
rather than through appropriation language. There are bills in the 
‘louse and Senate now which would do exactly this thing, but which 
we think would accomplish it in an orderly way and maybe bring 
to us a lower share than this amendment called for. 

Senator Tuyr. Have you any information as to what percentage 
each of the States have put up in the financing of this program? 

Mr. Wuirren. I don’t have a table. but I feel certain the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation has, and jf they have not furnished it 
already, they will do so. 

Mr. Downey. Mr. Chairman. you requested that table, and, as ] 
recall, some of them contributed more than 50 percent of the program, 
others as little as 25. It is in the hearings. 

Mr. Wuirren. Some of the smaller agencies have percentages 
running over 70 percent. The average, of course, has been referred to. 

So, as I say, right now the House is in executive session, and will 
be tomorrow discussing rehabilitation bills. including the financing, 
and we feel they are going to reduce the average Federal share and 
institute a new method of financing, which we believe is the orderly 
way to go about this. We fear this particular method of approach, 
so we hope that the committee will do what is necessary to repeal this 
amendment and allow the orderly processes to take place. 

In talking about that, we are not talking about something that is 
remote and many years ahead, because the executive Sessions are 
going on now on both sides of the Hill. 

So much with respect to the restrictive language in the appropria- 
tion act. 

With respect to the amount of money needed for the program, the 
appropriation this year is $23 million. as you know. The administra- 
tion’s proposal for next year was $19,175,000, which was the maxi- 
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mum that they considered the State agencies could use under this 
amendment. I think that the Department has made clear or will 
make clear that the reason they recommended this lower amount. is 
because that is all the States can spend with this restrictive language 
The President, in his message, indicated that if the new legislation 
which he was proposing and upon which executive sessions are now 
being held, is passed, he expects to resupplement all appropriation 
requests, which would bring the total for vocational rehabilitation up 
to $28.8 million for 1955. 

Now, of this amount, $26.5 million would be used for the basic 
support program, and the remainder of it for new projects which 
would not be permissible under the legislation at the present time 
In other words, it would require new legislation in order that those 
sums could be expended. 


PRESIDENT S BUDGET 





MESSAGE 


Senator Tuyr. We have the President’s budget message right here 
on the vocational rehabilitation program: 

The estimate for the present program of vocational rehabilitation reflects 
congressional action taken in the 1954 Appropriations Act to require that a larger 
portion of the program be financed by the States. To revitalize the vocational 
rehabilitation program I have recommended that we redefine our objectives so 
as to make possible a substantial increase in the number of persons rehabilitated. 

Mr. Wuirren. In another section of the budget—lI can’t refer to 

by page—is an estimate that the supplemental will be sent over for 
an amount totaling, with the first recommendation, $28 million 
Dollsrwise, our appeal is that you appropriate the $26.5 million which 
the President is recommending for the basic support program next 
year. Now, the remainder of that could not be expended without 
new legislation because it goes into different types of projects, But 
the President’s recommendation is for the 19.17 plus 4-something of 
additional basic support money if this restrictive language or the new 
legislation is passed. 

That, Mr. Chairman, summarizes the situation. I don’t think it 
was the purpose of Congress, and certainly not of this committee, to 
do any damage to the rehabilitation program. 

But I certainly want to repeat that there is going to be havoc played 
in the program of vocational rehabilitation in 1955 if this appropria- 
tion language is not repealed either here, or elsewhere. 

Senator Tuyr. Only by the States themselves, because the Federal 
Government only spells out the fact that they are going to insist that 
the States do more of the job and that from here on the Federal 
Government will only law down a dollar for the 75 cents that the 
State puts in. So if there is any havoc, it is in the fact that the State 
itself is not assuming the responsibility that they have, and that they 
can well afford, as well as the Federal Government can afford it. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is as it may be, but the effect on the crippled 
person is going to be exactly the same in 1955. 

Senator Tuyr. It will be the responsibility of the Governor of that 
respective State if he permits his people to suffer because of lack of 
rehabilitation, because the Federal Government says, “I will put a 
dollar alongside every 75 cents that you can put up.” 

Mr. Wurrren. I will agree that in the States that are not meeting 
the Government’s responsibility 
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Senator Tuy. But this is last year. And they even met last vear 
Mr. Wuirren. Since this passed, there has not been legislatures 
meeting in but these 16 States you mentioned. This was passed last 
ly 
STATE CONTINGENCY FUNDS 


Senator Tuyr. That is right. And the States have had last fall 
and they have had this year to think about it, and the States have, as 

usual thing, some legislative earmarked funds which are left to the 
discretion of the governor and whatever other body they have desig 
nated which can draw to match any funds. I have been an adminis- 
trator and | know that we have such a contingency fund, and if the 
emergency requires it, we can just simply have a session and we can 
authorize, as we have done in Minnesota several times when I was 
there as Governor, to take from this fund to match or to give to an 
agency that needs a supplemental. 

That is how we administer it, and I am quite sure that most of these 
States would have a similar fund because I find that the usual thing is 
that the States administer pretty much alike 

Mr. Wuirren. It is true that many States have these contingency 
funds. I might say that Mississippi, however, never had a contin 
geney fund from which it could draw out $100,000. 

Senator THyr. How much, what percent of the Federal funds do 
they match? 

Mr. Wuirren. They are putting up about 40 for 60 cents by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that is all. Thanks a lot for the hearing 

Senator Toye. Thank you, sir 


STATES VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION COUNCIL 


We had assigned time to hear testimony from Mr. H. Earle Corre- 
vont, president of the States Vocational Rehabilitation Council, but 
he was unable to get here today and sent us a statement, which I shall 
place in the record for the information of the committee and of the 
senate 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF STATES VOCATIONAL REHARILITATION COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE REGARDING VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION APPROPRIATION, SURMITTED 
RY H. EARLE CORREVONT, PRESIDENT, STATES VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 
COUNCIL 


The States Council for Vocational Rehabilitation is made up of the directors of 
the rehabilitation programs operating under cooperative arrangements with the 
Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The council acts in an advisory capacity to the Federal Office 
and to the States on professional and technical matters relating to operations. 

In such capacity and at the request of the States and the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, considerable study has been given to the problem of financing 
In the last 3 years intensive efforts have been made to determine a financial struc- 
ture that will meet rehabilitation needs in all areas. The personnel of the group 
making this study has been diversified among rehabilitation people in accordance 
with a number of factors including program size, regions of the country, general 
operations and operations confined to the rehabilitation of the blind, and experi 
ence in rehabilitation. In addition to this group, other people have been asked 
to assist either as active committee members or as consuitants because of the 
background of experience in Federal operations or bezause of technical experience 
in financing. 
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In the carrying out of this attempt to produce a financing plan, careful attention 
was given to the thinking of all the people who had administrative authority in 
rehabilitation from both Federal and State levels. It was found that in the coun- 
try as a whole there were several basic principles upon which all were in agreement 
and that all felt were fundamentally necessary to produce the results in rehabilita- 
tion to meet the needs of the disabled in the Nation. 

These principles were as follows: 

1. That a support program predicated upon actual operational experience be 
provided to maintain a basis upon which an expansion could be built. 

2. That provision be made for an orderly planned expansion of rehabilitation 
in numbers and in increased services to disabled. 

3. That funds be made available for research and special projects to improve 
services. 

4. That the basis for fund distribution be simple and easily understood, ard at 
the same time provide the flexibility necessary to the growth of each individual 
agency’s operation in accordance with its needs. 

5. Factors used in distribution must not be such that will produce gains in 
one program through the losses of another. 

6. In order that States might develop as suits their needs, facilities, regula- 
tions, practices, and laws, no restrictions should be placed on the categories of 
expenditures. 

7. In States having 2 agencies, 1 for the general program and 1 for the rehabili- 
tation of the blind, the division of funds between the 2 agencies be clearly set 
forth in law. 

Various methods for fund distribution were tried and applied to specific agency 
operations in order to determine actual effects with regard to financing. No 
factor or set of factors that were studied by the group brought about a distribu- 
tion of funds that met the principles as detailed above. In fact, the distribution 
of funds under any factors always produced severe dislocations in comparison to 
current levels of operations. These dislocations ranged from high losses to high 
gains. In many cases under one set of factors one group of States would gain and 
the other group of States would lose, but their positions might be reversed with 
another set of factors. 

These results could be anticipated because of the manner in which funds were 
distributed under the provisions of Public Law 113, and the development that had 
varied greatly among the States. Because of the complexity produced by the 
application of a formula with reference to the distribution of funds for a support 
program, the group finally arrived at the conclusion that the only reasonable, 
simple, and practical manner in which to assure a basic program at current opera- 
tional levels would be to allocate to each agency on the basis of 1953 expenditures 
from both Federal and State funds, 100 percent of the amount expended by each 
agency for administrative and vocational guidance and 50 percent of the expendi- 
tures for case services. 

Since there had been a wide variation in Federal-State ratios, it was felt that a 
provision should be made for the gradual adjustment of these ratios until the 
basic support program in each agency was financed on a basis of 2 Federal dollars 
to 1 State dollar. 

The immediate need in program expansion is in the area of providing services 
to greater numbers of the disabled. In this respect, it was felt by the group that 
the only accepted factor that seemed to have the most validity with regard to the 
predication of the average number of disabled in a given State was population. 
Most of the people in rehabilitation shared this thinking. For this reason the 
expansion of the program to reach greater numbers should be financed on the 
basis of the distribution of funds as determined by population ratios. It was 
also felt that in this particular area it is highly important that each State con- 
tribute one-half of all additional costs for expansion beyond the support program. 

Some consideration was given to the use of the population per capita income 
formula for the distribution of funds for program expansion. While it would 
seem that this formula does have theoretical values, the group could not agree that 
it was entirely necessary that it be used. There was, however, no particular 
feeling that its use in the distribution of expansion funds would have any harmful 
effect. 

Moneys for special projects, for training, for staff improvement, for added 
facilities including workshops and centers, and for research should be financed by 
a separate grant, and made available in accordance with total program needs. 

The distribution of funds in 2-agency States between any 2 such agencies 
should be on the basis of the ratio of their participation in the basic support pro- 
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im moneys. There should also be some provision for the reallocation of funds 
2-agency St ates tothe other agency taking place prior to reallocation of funds 
tween States 
rhe statements made in regard to the financing of the program are predicated 
the supposition that the acceptance of the necessity for the expansion of the 
gram to make producing citizens of more disabled people is a foregone conclu- 
In order to reach such goals, program financing is particularly important 
the total amount of money available for such purposes, as well as the manner 
hich the moneys are distributed to the States. Unless the basic support 
gram is installed at the current operational level or above, the dislocations 
sed in basic operations will result in services to fewer people, and in an exces- 
ve time lag in reaching the unserved yearly increment. 
For these reasons the States Council for Vocational Rehabilitation has felt that 
e adoption of the principles herein detailed is of prime importance. Such 
rinciples as expressed are almost all found in 8. 3039, as introduced by Senator 
Potter. Some slight modification of this bill might be wise; however, in the main 
will produce the results the States Council feels necessary to a sound program 
for the financing of vocational rehabilitation. 
The States Council for Vocational Rehabilitation appreciates the opportunity 
to present a viewpoint based upon the experiences of its members in program 
perations, and wishes to thank the committee for its consideration of this 
tatement. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES FOR VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Senator Turn. We have letters from Senator Bush, of Connecticut, 
and from Senator Murray, of Montana, with reference to the appro- 
priations for payments to States for vocational rehabilitation, and I 
shall place this material in the record for the information of the 
committee and of the Senate. 

The material referred to follows:) 

UnitTED StvatTeEs SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
May ll, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. THuye, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Health, Education, and Welfare 
Appropriation bill, Committee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR TuyeE: For the consideration of yourself and the members of 
your subeommittee, who are considering the appropriation bill for the Department 
f Health, Education, and Welfare, I hand you herewith a letter which I have 
received from Mr. E, P. Chester, chief of the Bureau of Rehabilitation of the 
Department of Education of the State of Connecticut, which sets forth the effect 
f certain restrictive language in the appropriation bill on the program of his 
bureau. 

| hope Mr. Chester’s letter may be made a part of the record of the hearing on 
his appropriation bill, and that his views will be given full consideration by your 

ibeommittee. I hope this restrictive language may be removed. 
Sincerely yours, 


Prescotr Busn, U. 


STaTeE OF CONNECTICUT, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
BuREAU OF REHABILITATION, 
May 7, 1954. 
Hon. Prescorr Buss, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Drar Senator Busu: Your kind letter of April 30, 1954, with reference to 
my calling at your office to discuss the rehabilitation program is appreciated. 
As indicated in my letter to you of December 21, 1953, the restriction contained 
the 1953 appropriation for vocational rehabilitation provided “that the amount 
apportioned to a State for the fiscal year 1955 shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents 
ontributed by the State for the same purpose’’ would reduce Federal funds com- 
g to Connecticut by approximately $61,000. Such a drastic curtailment of 
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Federal funds in the year immediately following President Eisenhower’s urging 
enlargement and expansion of the rehabilitation program is feared will be a deter- 


rent to increased state appropriations. The seriousness of this situation for our 


State cannot be overemphasized. In fact if this restriction is not removed | 
cannot see any other action than making the following drastic adjustments: 

1. Closing all local community offices, with program operation from one single 
point in the State; 

2. Reduction of total professional and clerical State staff from 33 to approx 
mately 16 persons; 

3. As the result of the above 2 curtailments approximately 2,000 disabled 
persons of the present caseload of 4,500 persons cannot be provided rehabilitatio: 
services 

1. These serious consequences may tend to cause a defeatist attitude on the part 
of State authorities in providing for an increased State share in financing an ade 
quate program. The reason for this is that reduced Federal appropriations could 
be construed as indicating a lack of faith and interest in the rehabilitation program 
which as you know is far from the truth, since President Eisenhower has repeated!) 
urged expansion and improvement of this economically valuable program. 

5. Although our State legislature meets in the latter half of the 1955 fiscal yea! 
it would be impossible to continue program operation at the current level afte: 
July 1, 1954, in anticipation that a deficit appropriation would be made. 

Since Connecticut is not alone in the financial difficulties which would be 
experienced in the next fiscal year unless the restrictions in the 1953 appropriatio: 
bill were removed I am taking the liberty of asking Mr. E. B. Whitten, executive 
director of the National Rehabilitation Association, to call you to make availah! 
any further information which you may desire about the general fiscal problems 
confronting the state rehabilitation agencies 

Sincerely yours, 
E. P. CuEsteEr, 
Bureau Chief, Bureau of Rehabilitation 


Unitrep States SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PurLIC WELFARE, 
March 22, 1954. 
Hon. StyLes BripGes, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR BripGeEs: I am attaching hereto communications sent me b\ 
the State director of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State of 
Montana. 

I very strongly agree with the sentiments expressed in those communications, 
and I hope that you will make them a part of the record when your committee 
considers the vocational rehabilitation appropriations for this year, and that the 
restrictive clause referred to in Mr. Fredericks’ letter is removed from the bill. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray. 


SraTe oF Montana, 
BUREAU OF VOCATIONAL REHARILITATION, 
Strate Boarp or Epvucation, 
Helena, Mont., March 10, 1954. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Senator Murray: Last October I wrote you a letter concerning a 
restrictive clause written into the 1954 appropriation bill, which would limit 
Federal support of the rehabilitation program to $1 for every 75 cents contributed 
by a State. A copy of this letter, which explains how dangerously this amend- 
ment would affect the program in Montana, is enclosed as a reminder. 

In your reply to my original letter you assured me that you would do all you 
could to see that this harmful language would be removed from the 1955 appro- 
priation bill. 
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inderstand that 1955 appropriation measures will soon be considered by 
iittees in the House and in the senate, It is critically lmportant that 
mbers of these committees be contacted so they may KnOW how serious the 
ention of this amendment will be to the rehabilitation program. A minimun 
appropriation of $24 million should also be urged Anvthing less than that will 
give Montana the money needed to properly serve the handicapped men 
ind women of our State 
Aware of your great interest in rehabilitation, I know that you will use your 
fluence to see that the offensive clause is stricken and that an adequate appro 
iation is made for 1955 
hanks. 
Sincerely yours. 


Lerr FREDERICKS, 
State Director 


OcToORER 9, 1953 
JAMES E. Murray 
/ nited Silat senda 


Washington, D. ¢ 


Dear SENATOR Murray: The Federal appropriation act for the support of 
ocational rehabilitation for fiscal year 1954 contains the following languag: 
Provided further, That after payment of amounts certified to be due for prior 


vears, the funds herein appropriated shall be apportioned among the States 


accordance with regulations promulgated by the Secretary to insure equitabk 

aintenance and improvement of State programs; and the obligation of the United 

States to any State under such act for fiscal year 1954 shall not exceed the amount 

apportioned to such State Provid ng further, Chat the amount apportioned to 

i. State for fiscal year 1955 shall not exceed $1 for each 75 cents contributed by 
State for the same purpose 

Che first provision in this statement regulating the distribution of money to the 


i ' 


is not too important and need not concern us here, although I may hay 


comment to make about it later if it should work out to our disady 


or the 


a 
But the second provision which, if written into the appropriation bill f 


ear 1954-55, as suggested, would limit Federal participation in the rehabilita 
program to $1 for every 75 cents appropriated by the States, poses the most 
ous threat to rehabilitation since this constructive and humanitarian program 
>the benefit of our handicapped citizens was established more than 30 years ago 
Under Public Law 113 (the basic rehabilitation act) the Federal Government 
avs administrative costs of State agencies in full and matches dollar for dollar 


1 by the States for case services For most States this 


money appropriate 

neans a ratio of approximately 6 Federal dollars to 3 State dollars. For a few 
tates which, like Montana, are large in area but small in population, resulting 

more difficult and more costly administration, the ratio is more nearly 7 to 3 
financing which would reduce these ratios to 
Federal dollars to 3 State dollars without giving the States time, through legis- 
ation, to appropriate the additional money needed to replace Federal funds that 
yuld no longer be available, would most certainly wreck many State programs, 
cluding that of Montana. 

\ few days ago I received a communication from Mr. Aycock, president of the 
tates’ Vocational Rehabilitation Council (composed of State directors) asking 
vhat the effect on our State program would be if this dangerous language was 
nserted in next year’s appropriation measure. A copy of Mr. Aycock’s letter and 
t my reply are enclosed 

The perilous situation which confronts us is pretty well explained in this cor- 
espondence. Your sincere and genuine interest in the welfare of our thousands 
f handicapped men and women and your unfailing support of all legislation 
designed to help them become useful, self-reliant citizens, gives us the assurance 
hat you will do your best to see that this provision does not appear in the ap- 
propriation bill for 1955 

[ would like to hear from you. 

Sincerely yours, 


ny sudden and drastic change in 


LEIF FREDERICKS, 
State Director. 
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AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND 


STATEMENT OF HULEN C. WALKER, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST 


REHABILITATION FOR THE BLIND 








Senator Tuyr. Next we will hear Mr. Hulen C. Walker, legislati, 
analyst for the American Foundation for the Blind. 

You may proceed sir. 

Mr. Wauker. My name is H. C. Walker. I am legislative analys: 
for the American Foundation for the Blind. 

| don’t want to get on this restrictive amendment too much 
might point out that several years ago workers for the blind recon 

mended a formula which is still pending in a bill here, that maybe w 
got ahead of you boys. We didn’t go quite as far down the scale 
probab ly, as Congress did last year, but we did recommend a formula 
which we thought would apply to agencies for the blind. 

I want to go on record here today as recommending that in con 
sidering your appropriation you set aside a certain percent for ear 
marking, or designate it for rehabilitation for the blind. 

You may ask me why we are recommending that. Precedent: 
have been set in other agencies of setting aside a certain amount 
which is earmarked for the: spec ifie agency’s use in work for the blind 
That is in the Library of Congress and I think the aid to the blind 
law carries its own appropriation. This is probably the only agence) 
that is not specifically earmarked by Congress for what portion they 
want to go into work for the blind. 

At present, in the last appropriation, I believe the agencies for the 
blind used between 16 and 17 percent of the overall appropriation 
Our numbers of rehabilitated blind people are certainly not as high as 
you would expect of the generally severely disabled because it is a 
much more expensive job to rehabilitate a blind person and a longer 
process. That is one reason for the additional expense, the time 
involved. And it is a selective group of places that a man without 
sight can be trained for. 

As I said, we would like to go on record recommending that we 
would feel that 20 percent of ‘the overall appropriation up to, as 
agencies for the blind agree now, that they need in the neighborhood 
of $5 million. But we know that 20 percent of the last year’s appro 
priation would not run that high, and it probably would not run that 
high this year. 

‘But that is the purpose of our testimony here today, Senator, to 
recommend that Congress consider that proposition of earmarking a 
special amount of the appropriation. 

We feel that our group is so small, our agencies—we have separate 
agencies in 37, I believe, States—but we have to come in with all the 
great number of handicapped and clamor for our funds like everyone 

else does. But if we have to put that burden on the administrator 
down in Health, Education, and Welfare, our numbers are so smal! 
that we are afraid that when the pressure gets on we might b: 
overwhelmed. 

Maybe, as the old saying is, the squeaking wheel gets the grease 
Maybe we don’t squeak loud enough. So far we feel that we hav 
used the funds to the best of our ability out in the field. Frankly, w: 
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be a ‘ve we have done a right good job of rehabilitation for people t 
» point where they are paying back to the Government. 

senator 7: HYE. You hs ave done an exce lle nt job, and any thing that 
he Legislative Members have done relative to restricting this fund 
to States has been on the basis of trying to make the States assume 
their just responsibilities and proceed to make this program more 
effective by laying alongside the Federal funds a greater portion as 
the State fund. The State was shirking its responsibility, and that 
is what led some of the Legislative Members to take another look at 
this law and to take another look at the administrative function 
under the act 

Mr. WaLker. You make me want to pat the agencies on the back 
out in the field. In 1950 we drafted a measure and had it introduced 
into the Senate and the House, recommending an overall reduction 
in the funds to 2 Federal dollars for 1 State dollar. At that time 
we were receiving actually about 80-20 for agencies for the blind 
So we actually recommended, went on record recommending a cut 
thereof a certain amount. 

We do believe that the States should assume responsibility, and 1] 
believe the States are assuming probably greater responsibility in 
agencies for the blind than maybe general rehabilitation agencies. | 
would not definitely make that as a statement that the general age ney 
is not assuming its responsibility, because that is not my field. I 
could not say definitely. But 1 do know the agencies for the blind 
are attempting to pick up as much of the tab as possible. 

I think, Senator, that has practically covered our policy of recom- 
mendations here. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Walker, I am very happy to have you appear 
before this committee. My only reason for raising any question here 
today was just to try to make the record show that some of the States 
have sort of failed in their responsibilities, 1 do not want to deny the 
handicapped the opportunity of training so as to rehabilitate people 

That would permit each and every one to enjoy the fruits of his 
own abilities. 

Mr. Wacker. Mr. Thye, I don’t think anybody in Minnesota that 
works for the blind could ever accuse you of not recognizing the needs 
out there. I know that you still communicate with the chairman of 
your own home agency, Mr. Nash, from time to time, to see that 
things are still going well out there. 

Senator Taye. I try my utmost to help them out, and I want to 
help every person that has that handicap. But I do get a little bit 
impatient with States that come up here to the Federal Government 
and ask the Federal Government to do more than they themselves 
are willing to do when financially they are probably just as well off 
as the Federal Government. That is the only reason why I hav: 
raised any question. 

Mr. Waker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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SoctaL Security ADMINISTRATION 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF TEACHERS 


STATEMENT OF SELMA BORCHARDT, VICE PRESIDENT AND 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 


Senator Toye. Next we have Miss Selma Borchardt representing 
the American Federation of Teachers. 

We are very happy to see you with us. 

Miss Borcnarpr. | am Selma Borchardt, of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers. First, Mr. Chairman, | want to thank you for 
your patience in having us appear before you after a long day’s work, 
all tired out. 

Senator Taye. I am not tired, nor am I impatient. In fact, every 
day is one of keen interest to me, because each and every one of you 
is doing something in the field to improve the lot of some folks and to 
make this even a better America than what it is. Therefore, you will 
never find us impatient here in these various legislative committee 
rooms, because you are helping us make this democracy what it is. 

Miss Borcuarpr. Thank you, Senator. It is encouraging to hear 
that 

The American Federation of Teachers is deeply interested in every 
phase of the program of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Its very name indicates that it touches on the American 
approaches to the social programs in which we, as teachers, are vitally 
interested. I should like at this time to emphasize three of the 
appropriations carried in this bill, which are of particularly intimate 
concern to us. 

CHILDREN’S BUREAU 


First, we would direct attention to the appropriation for the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, which was recommended by President Eisenhower, is 
the same for the fiscal year 1955 as for the current year, namely, 
$1,525,000 for salaries and expenses, and $30 million for grants to the 
States for maternal and child health, crippled children’s, and child- 
welfare services. We would point out that while the appropriation 
for 1955 is the same as for the current year, that the number of births 
is continuing to rise. Births in 1952 set a new annual record, with 
3,824,000 registered. This number topped the all-time postwar peak, 
in 1947, by 124,000. The birth rate in 1952—25 per 1,000 popula- 
tion—was near the highest point in 25 years. 

With births up and deaths down, the child population in the 
United States was greater than ever before in history. In 1952, the 
Nation had 50 million children under 18 years of age. This was an 
increase of 25 percent over the 40 million in 1940. 

At a time when the number of children in this country is steadily 
increasing, the funds for services by the Children’s Bureau should be 
increasing. Instead of this, the Bureau has had to steadily reduce its 
staff. In 1947, the Bureau had 339 positions. Now, it has 229—a 
reduction of over 32 percent in these 7 years—while the population is 
increasing. 

Because of the seriousness and the magnitude of problems of 
children today, we would like to urge a substantial increase in the 
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Bureau’s funds for salaries and expenses as well as for grants to the 
States 

You see, Senator, just like you, we regard the children as the 
Nation’s best investment. It is the Nation’s best investment, and we 
know you share that view, 

Senator THyE. There is no question about that. You and I, we 
might say are toward the eve of life, but the vouth are the ones that 
will come up and take the full responsibility of carrying the Govern- 
ment and all the necessary burdens of finances, as well as military and 
educational, the entire cultural functions. 

Miss Borcuarpt, We know you have heart, sir. 


PROPER FOUNDATION FOR YOUTH 


Senator Tuyr. Absolutely. If you do not have the right founda- 
tion for youth, they cannot make the full contribution to Government 
in their adult days that they would if they had the proper foundation. 

Miss Borcuarpt. That is how we feel, Senator. 

We should like to point out at this time that the functions and 
activities of the Children’s Bureau stimulate and assist the States, 
the cities, and the individual citizens to perform work through which 
to better the lot of any child in America Many of these activities 
are well-known to you. Let me briefly refer to a few with which, 
| am sure, you are closely familiar. There is a provision through 
which the Federal Government is authorized to assist the States 
in the program to prevent the growth of juvenile delinquency, the 
law stipulating “particularly in rural areas.”’ 


PROVISO IN SUBSTANTIVE LAW 


Actually we do not believe that the provision in the substantive 
law “particularly in the rural areas’’ is wise or beneficial to our country. 
There is no indication from any studies available that juvenile 
delinquency is a greater problem in the rural areas than in the cities. 
We recognize that the appropriations act is not the place through which 
to change the substantive law. We refer to it, here, only to emphasize 
one point: The failure of States to enforce and implement their 
compulsory school-attendance laws is, in itself, we believe, a con- 
tributing factor to the spread of juvenile delinquency. 


SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE LAWS 


Not one State in the Union appropriates an adequate sum for the 
enforcement of its compulsory school-attendance laws. On this point 
the States certainly should be given help if they are not able to meet 
the problem adequately. Furthermore, more than half of the States 
in the Union exempt a child from the State’s school-attendance law if 
the child lives “too far from the school.’ We would also point out 
that a large number of States exempt a child from school-attendance 
laws if he is “too poor to attend.” 

Fortunately, Senator, your State does not say “Poor children do not 
have to go to school,” but there are over 20 States that have that 
restriction. 


44672——54 109 
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Senator Tyr. You know, it is hard to believe that because in our 
State it has been compulsory all these years. 

Miss Borcuarpt. The question of how the child who is too poor 
should be taken care of is a serious thing and I do think deserves at- 
tention. There is only one way we think in which the appropriations 
act can help, pending the adoption of a reworded substitute law, and 
that is if the language were expressly put in to include a sustenance 
to the States to enforce and implement compulsory school-attendance 
laws. If that specific provision were in, it would authorize the State 
at least to explore how far it can go with such aid. 

It appears to us that if the State cannot adequately implement 
sound school attendance laws, that assistance for this purpose from the 
Federal Government is not only justifiable, but actually essential. 








INCREASE IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


At the present time the entire Nation is gravely concerned because 
juvenile delinquency is increasing. The hearings of the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency have brought to the 
attention of the country the great need for doing much more to im- 
prove services for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 
Dr. Elliott has told the members of this committee of the current 
project through which the studies on juvenile delinquency may best be 
used to help the States implement their respective programs. For 
this purpose the Children’s Bureau needs a relatively small, but 
essential, increase in its appropriation. It is a vital necessity to our 
Nation’s welfare. 





CHILDREN OF MIGRANT FAMILIES 


Help for children in migrant families is long overdue. For many 
years low-economic status, poor, and unsanitary housing, child labor, 
lack of educational and recreational opportunities, and lack of care 
for children while mothers work, have characterized the life of child- 
ren in the families of migratory agricultural laborers. Many other 
children suffer from conditions somewhat similar, but the child of 
migrants has the added disadvantage that usually he belongs to no 
community. The Children’s Bureau, in cooperation with others, is 
attempting to give particular attention and help in the development 
of needed services for children in the migratory stream. But much 
more needs to be done. More would be done, I am sure, if the Bu- 
reau were given a large enough increase in its funds to enable it to 
secure enough staff to give concentrated attention to migrant children 
in different parts of the country. Remember, the children in mi- 
grant families have neither the protection of the State nor the 
stability of well-coordinated family life to guide them and keep them. 
Yet, they are America’s children. Every one is precious to us. For 
them we plead most earnestly. 

And I do want to pay especial tribute to two of the noble experiments 
carried on in your States to help the migratory child. They have one 
of the helpers in the Children’s Bureau of the staff, and with that 
expert help they have put up two pilot projects which have really 
been of remarkable value. And it is by the help of 1 or 2 staff people 
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from the Children’s Bureau going into communities, that have been 
prepared by volunteer workers for it, that we would like to duplicate 
in every State what has been done in yours, Senator. 

Research is another area where more needs to be done. With only 
a small research staff, the Bureau is not in a position to undertake 
large-scale research studies that are needed. Our children are our 
most valuable resource. Is it not appropriate that we should be 
spending substantial sums for research that will aid parents and 
those concerned with the well-being of children to continually improve 
care and services for children? 

These points, Mr. Chairman, here presented, touch only the high 
spots of the tremendously important work which the Children’s 
Bureau is doing for our America. We beg favorable consideration 
for them 

Senator, do you know it is the one agency on which the women’s 
groups, church groups, labor groups, and farm groups have united 
for years? They are really our pet, and deservedly so. 


Orrice oF EpuUCcATION 
SUPPORT FOR ADEQUATE FUNDS 


The second item for which we ask adequate funds is for research 
in the Office of Education. On the restricted budget on which this 
Office operates it has done exceedingly well. However, it is a sad 
commentary that while our Federal Government keeps an accurate 
current record—and makes continuous reports available on cattle, 
on crops, on industry—that is only from the biennial survey of the 
Office of Education that we can be kept informed on facts, figures, 
events, and trends affecting our Nation’s schools and the millions 
whom we seek to serve through them. Every 2 years—meaning that 
after the figures are 2 years out of date—a survey of the Nation’s 
schools is published. 

We need current figures. Education is dynamic; it is the current 
picture, an accurate report of what is, not just of what was, that we 
need. Teacher supply, school construction, professional and tech- 
nical training developments, child care through school services, are 
but a few of the studies which must be kept current to have more 
than an historic value. It would not cost much. 

Actually, a small appropriation of $25,000 will enable the Office of 
Education to enlarge its well-qualified professional staff enough to 
make it possible to have compiled, evaluated, and reported the ever 
currently developing picture in education. Such data would help 
all States. 

ECONOMIC STATUS OF TEACHERS 


A special study long overdue, one for which we have pleaded since 
1943, is a comprehensive study on the economic status of teachers. 
This study would, we have been told, be made most effectively by the 
Office of Education, jointly with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘Give 
the funds for this study to the Office of Education or to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics with instructions to work with the other, and give 
the Nation the facts. 
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MONTHLY REPORT ON 





EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 





Another special research and reporting project which is essential is 
a monthly Report on Educational Legislation. At present one—just 
one—conscientious, overworked man is given the entire field of 
educational legislation to cover. He does remarkably well for one 
man; we owe him our gratitude, but obviously the Report on Educa- 
tional Legislation throughout the Nation is one of the most important 
there is. But no one man can make it. In these laws is reflected the 
social change of a people; the basis for their major social concepts. 
A cooperative field service—to be evolved between the States and the 
Federal Government—through which legislative material may be 
gathered from all States for national information is essential. These 
data would reflect social trends and point out social change. 

Please bear in mind that national reports are currently compiled 
and published on legislation in practically every subject except edu- 
cation. And ean anything be more important than to be kept cur- 
rently informed on the laws which affect the education and training 
of the Nation’s youth? 

Please help us get the funds for this purpose. 


















VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 







I know plenty of people have been asked to maintain the vocational 
program. On that, the main thing we are trying to say is that it is 
essential to the very development of our society in its present form. 
So that, I know you are familiar with. 

Senator Tuyr. I share that same conviction. 

Miss Borcuarpt. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would just like to 
present the rest of my statement in the form I have it prepared here, 
if I may. There is quite a bit more of it. 

Senator Toye. That will be done. Your entire statement will 
appear in the record for the rest of the committee to read, and if you 
wish, you may sum up the remainder of the statement now. 

Miss Borcnarpt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 















To Here Matntain VocaTIONAL EpuUCATION 






The tremendous problem for education today is to equip man better to help 
himself and his fellowmen in a free society; in fect, to understand and appreciate 
whet a free society is. To many persons today ‘education’’ means largely 
“credits,’’ ‘“‘grades,’’ perhaps a college degree. We, in the American Federation 
of Teachers, believe the educational process of today must help maintain a vitel 
and dynamic, democratic government; must develop a deeper respect for the 
rights and dignity of each man, and a stronger sense of responsibility in each of 
them to the free society he helps to constitute. To us, education means not only 
formal academic schooling, but also training on the job, on the farm, in the 
factory, wherever men are leaning by doing. It must mean gainful experience 
in living with our fellowmen. 

The philosophy and methods of education which were adequate at a time 
when simple, routine daily life developed personal initiative, are no longer ade- 
quate to train youth for responsible citizenship in our complex society. So too, 
the formalized schooling which centered all formal training around the humanities, 
after a pupil had mastered the basic tools for learning, simply does not prepare 
our vouth of today for the complexities of a world in which doing is a part of his 
training and life. 
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On the one hand we find an ever-increasing demand that vouth complete more 
and more vears of sttendance at academic institutions—and this trend unfor- 
tunately carries with it a denial of social status to those who do not go to college 
Yet on the other hand, we find relatively fewer work opportunities in which 
purely academically trained person can actually earn a living rhe growing 
power of the industrial worker demands that his training equip him adequately 
to meet the greater responsibilities which his greater political power todav places 
or him Not only is ‘the need pressing for changed formal schooling in both 
rural and urban communities, but there is elso a very great peed to integrate 
with the schooling of today a work experience which will give our young people 
a more adequate sense of manual dexterity and bring into their daily life again a 
spark to kindle the fires of their imagination, and to give encouragement to a 


desire for creative action which has made our Nation great 

This concept of education was the basis for the old Smith-Hughes Act and for 
the George-Dean and George-Barden Acts. Today more than ever the demands 
of our changing and our changed society require a fully developed, fully integrated 
program of vocational education. 

It is for this reason that we plead that the full $29 million, which the basic 
substantive law authorizes, be appropriated at this time. At present, under the 
dynamic leadership of James Brownlow, chairman of the subcommittee on 
vocational education of the American Federation of Labor, in cooperation with 
Mr. Howard Hogan of the United States Office of Education, a program is 
being developed which will be, we believe, one of the finest expressions of education 
for a democratic society. Farm groups, labor groups, and enlightened industrial 
leaders share in their desire to promote such & program. 5, 

You have had presented to you by other witnesses a careful analysis of hUW vhis 
program is administered. We ask that adequate appropriations be made to make 
the administration of this program what its objectives promise to our society. 
To do this work properly we ask that the States, that the people of all the States, 
be given the benefit of the full appropriation that the basic substantive law 
authorizes 

For mahy years, funds for the Division of Vocational Education of the United 
States Office of Education have been earmarked. The budget recommendations 
for fiseal 1955 do not propose earmarked funds for the Vocational Division. It is 
most important that funds for the administration of vocational education at the 
Federal level should be earmarked as heretofore 

The Vocational Division is charged by law with definite responsibilities. One 
of these responsibilities is to check each year in each State to determine if Federal 
funds are spent for purposes intended by law, This provision was written in the 
law largely as a result of a campaign fought by the American Federation of Labor 
and the American Federation of Teachers. Therefore, we hold it is most important 
that sufficient funds be made available to insure proper administration of voca- 
tional education at the Federal level. At this time, there is a committee sitting in 
the Labor Department working on a code of safety provisions in vocational 
education. Such a code would be administered through the earmarked funds for 
which we ask. 

The Smith-Hughes and George-Barden Acts authorize an appropriation of 
$550,000 for the administration of vocational education at the Federal level. 

Unless funds are earmarked for the Vocational Division of the United States 
Office of Education for fiscal 1955, it is, we fear, the plan to reduce the amount 
for this division from $480,000 in 1954 to $420,000 in 1955. This would be a 
decrease of $60,000 from the amount made available for fiseal 1954. This is the 
plan, even though the Bureau of the Budget recommends an increase of 6.9 
percent in the budget for the Office of Education. The amount appropriated for 
salaries and expenses of the entire Office of Education for fiscal 1954 was 
$2,900,000 of which amount $480,000 was earmarked for the Division of Voca- 
tional Education. The budget recommends for 1955 $3,100,000 for the Office of 
Education, none of which is earmarked for the Vocational Division. 

\ few years ago there were about 85 positions in the Vocational “yoo of the 
Office of Education. Today there are only 58 filled positions. If the Division 
is cut to $420,000, as planned, it means there will be about 7 less positions in 1955 

For comparative purposes, we may review the amounts appropriated for the 
Office of Education during the past several years and the amounts earmarked for 
the Vocational Division. 
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Amount Amount Amount Amount 
appropriated earmarked appropriated | earmarked 
for Office of | for Vocational for Office of |for Vocational 

Education Division Education | Division 






























































1949 -" $1, 900, 000 $387, 400 1953 2, 960, 000 505, 000 
1950 2, 025, 000 522, 300 1954 2, 900, 000 480, 000 
1951 ; 2, 477, 500 533, 700 Proposed for 1955 2, 100, 000 ! 420, 000 
1952 3, 245, 413 500, 000 





‘ Not earmarked; less could be made available 





From these figures, you can see that the appropriation for the entire Office of 
Education has increased from year to year, but there has been none of this in- 
creased appropriation made available for any of the projects in which the American 
Federation of Teachers and the American Federation of Labor are most interested, 
such as research and vocational education. 

Last year the item in the appropriation bill for salaries and expenses of the 
Office of Education contained the following language: 

“Of which amount not less than $480,000 shall be available for the Division of 
Vocational Education as authorized.” 

To insure adequate funds for the Vocational Division of the Office of Education 
for 1955 this same language should be included. 


PLAN TO ERADICATE ADULT ILLITERACY 


For many years we have urged that a Federal-State program to eradicate adult 
illiteracy be undertaken by our Government. We need not point out the social- 
economic waste which illiteracy carries with it. We need not even call to your 
attention, for well you know it, the suffering and degradation which illiteracy 
imposes upon its victims. We were happy to see that Senator Kilgore has con- 
tinued to press for substantive law for this purpose. At this time, a program to 
wipe out letter and social illiteracy is truly essential to the preservation of our 
democratic form of government. We do not ask that the program be here pro- 
vided, but we do ask that the need for such a program be given at least token 
recognition at this point. 

We have, not here, discussed all of the many items in this bill to which we give 
our hearty support. We have emphasized only a few which we believe deserve 
special mention by a nationwide organization of professional teachers. 


Miss Borcuarpr. I want to urge that the funds of the adminis- 
tration of the vocational rehabilitation program will be earmarked as 
heretofore. Please do no depart from the practice. 

Senator Taye. Thank you, Miss Borchardt. We are very glad 
to have had you with us. 


LETTER FROM SENATOR KUCHEL 






(Committee Note: The following letter was subsequently received 
from Senator Kuchel, of California, with reference to funds for the 
hospital construction program:) 


Unitep Sratres SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
June 3, 1954. 
Hon. Epwarp J. Tuys, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Senate Appropriations Committee, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: It is my understanding that in connection with the Labor, 
Health, Education, and Welfare appropriation bill, your committee is considering 
President Eisenhower’s request for $34 million in addition to the original budget 
request of $40 million to meet school-construction needs as provided by Public 
Law 246 enacted last year. I want to express to you my conviction that the 
need for this assistance by many school districts throughout the Nation which 
have felt the impact of Federal activity is very urgent and real. 
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I 


am sure you have seen this necessity well illustrated by the large number of 


I 


juests for aid which have been certified under the qualification formula of 


From the statistics that have been furnished you by the Office of Education, 


Public Law 246. I do not believe the importance of these figures can be mini- 
d Chey indicate that Federal activities in many areas have so overloaded 

» existing school facilities that the quality of education is in serious danger of 
leteriorating. I believe we must meet this national responsibility by approving 


ficient appropriations for the assistance applications which are found valid 
ler the present school construction aid laws 


Che Office of Education has certified a large number of school districts in the 
state of California as to this need Of the 76 applications submitted fro the 
State by April 15, only 2 have been found ineligible under the tests applied by law 
\Ithough 26 of these can be funded by previous appropristions, 10 more applica 

would be met under their priority assignments with the appropriation of the 
igeted $40 million, and the remainder, or approximately 53 percent of the 
ests from California, would be aided only if the additional $34 million is 
ed I was gratified to learn that the House Appropriations Committee 


( 
pproved $70 million of the $74 million requested in reporting the bill, H. R. 9447, 
the House 
Che citizens of California have taken pride in the recognized excellence of their 
ools Kvery effort has been made to maintain this standard ir spite of the 
pid population increase our State has experienced in recent years But many of 
cities and communities have realized critical situations when they ere faced 
added thousands of workers and their families who are attracted to such 
panded Feders] installations as the huge Mare Island ship repair vards, the 


tarv establishments of the San Diego area, and others The community 
indards should not suffer nor families of Federal workers be penalized by 
idequate school facilities, due to Federal in pacting of these areas 
The committee knows this situation is not unique to the State of California but 
found in hundreds of school districts throughout America The action taken by 
Congress in passing Public Law 246 and its forerunner, Public Law 815, was 
ind and the necessity which it recognized continues in the important measure 
fore your committee today I cannot urge too strongly that very serious 
consideration be given to an adequate amount for this program 


With kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely yours 


Tuomas H. KucHe.. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Senator Toye. The National Education Association had requested 
time for its representative to appear and testify in behalf of appropria- 
tions for the Office of Education, but Mr. William G. Carr, executive 
secretary of the NEA, was unable to be here today and has sent us a 
statement which I shall insert in the record. 

The statement referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY WILLIAM G. Carr, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, TO THE LABOR-HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
\PPROPRIATIONS 

The National Education Assocation is a voluntary organization of 560,000 

lies-paying members of the teaching profession. Affiliated with it are the 

nembers of the State and Territorial education associations and the membersof 

1,800 local education associations. The policies of the association are stated 
the platform and resolutions, adopted each year by 4,000 elected delegates 
) the representative assembly of the NEA. The following statements from our 

1953 platform and resolutions are applicable to the work of the United States 

Office of Education: 

United States Office of Education.—Funds appropriated to the Office of Edu- 

ion be augmented to make its efforts increasingly effective 

The NEA reaffirms its belief that education at the national level will best 

served by an independent United States Office of Education under a National 

Board of Education. It hopes that the achievement of cabinet status for educa- 


cal 
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tion as a component of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare will 
result in the strengthening of the United States Office of Education with funds 
necessary for it to carry on its traditional functions unimparied and provide 
appropriate Federal leadership in educational problems of nationwide concern, 

“Tn addition, the association advocates the adoption of legislation to establish 
within the new Department an Advisory Committee on Education to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, as recommended by the President of 
the United States, to ‘help insure the maintenance of responsibility for the public 
educational system in State and local governments while preserving the national 
interest in education through appropriate Federal action.’ 

“The association pledges its active support to the Commissioner of Education 
and urges that he call on the association for any support and assistance he may 
deem advisable. 

“Vocational education.—Systematic programs of vocational and educational 
guidance, vocational placement, and followup, in charge of competent persons 
especially equipped for the work. 

“Complete program of vocational education organized and maintained as inte- 
gral parts of local school systems with part-time and evening classes as needed.”’ 

The National Education Association is concerned primarily with those requests 
in the 1955 budget for the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that 
involve salaries and expenses for the Office of Education, and grant-in-aid funds 
for vocational education. The 1955 budget requests $3,130,000 for salaries and 
expenses of the Office of Education, approximately a 7-percent increase over the 
current year’s expenditure. This increase will permit the addition of 14 positions, 
thereby making it possib'e for the Office to extend to a small degree its services 
to State and local school systems, and to higher institutions. The NEA believes 
that as the only Federal agency specificaily charged with educational responsi- 
bilities the Office of Education should be in a position to recruit the services of 
specialists in those areas of education where much study needs to be done and 
in which there is a great demand from the States and localities for research and 
information. It is our understanding that Commissioner Brownell is endeavor- 
ing to create task forces of specialists within the Office which will attack such 
problems as education of migratory children, and of the gifted child, recruiting 
more and better teachers for our schools, and improving guidance procedures for 
high school and college youth. The NEA has every confidence that in approach- 
ing these problems the Office will seek the full cooperation of the State and local 
education agencies as it always has in the past. We therefore urge the committee 
to give Dr. Brownell the fiscal means whereby he can carry on his program of 
strengthening the services of the Office of Education to our schools. 

With regard to vocational education, the budget request is for $17.5 million 
to be distributed to the States under the George-Barden Act of 1946, as amended. 
This is a reduction of 6.5 percent from the $18,673,261 appropriated in fiscal 1954. 
We expect from these calculations the permanent appropriation of $7 million for 
distribution under the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. The NEA wishes to point 
out to the committee that since the inception of the vocational program in our 
public secondary schools the expenditure of State and local funds for this purpose 
has been stimulated to the point where the ratio is 1 Federal dollar to every 4 
spent by the States and localities. If stimulation of local effort be one of the 
purposes of Federal grants-in-aid, the vocational program has certainly achieved 
its objective in that respect. 

The NEA is fully aware of the desire of Congress to see the affairs of Govern- 
ment conducted in an economical and efficient manner. In itself, this considera- 
tion might justify the proposed reduction in vocational funds. On the other 
hand, the same 1955 budget proposes an increase of several million dollars in 
funds for agricultural extension work thereby augmenting education programs 
outside of our public schools at the expense of an equally well-established program 
inside the public schools. We need both programs, vocational agriculture and 
agricultural extension, and neither should be sacrificed to the other. The associa- 
tion urges that funds for vocational education under the George-Barden Act be 
maintained at the same level as in fiscal 1954 and hopes that in the near future 
the appropriation can be increased to the full amount of $29 million authorized 
by the 1946 act. 
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Pustic HeaLtH SERVICE 
NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Senator Torr. The National Wildlife Federation was assigned time 
for its representative, Mr. Charles H. Callison, to testify before us 
with reference to funds for the Water Pollution Control Division. 
Mr. Callison was in earlier but was unable to stay and so left a state- 
ment which I shall place in the record for the information of the com- 
mittee and of the Senate 

The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY CHARLES H. CALLISON, CONSERVATION Di RECTOR, NATLONAL 
Witplireé FSDERATION IN Support OF LARGER APPROPR/ATIONS FOR THE 
Water PoLLuTion ContrRoL Division, PusLtic HEALTH SERVICE, DEPARTMEN’ 
F HeaLTu, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


The National Wildlife Federation is an organization of State wildlife federations, 
sportsmen’s leagues and their member clubs, presently with affiilate groups in 47 
e 48 States and the District of Columbia representing a total mem bership 
of some 3 million persons. The federation has long been actively interested in 
iter-pollution control With its member organizations in the various States, it 
rked hard for adoption of Public Law 845 of the 80th Congress, and hailed it as 
an important milestone in the movement to conserve and wisely manage our 
natural resources 
Despite great progress made as a direct result of and coincident to the adminis- 
ration of Public Law 845, we continue to lose valuable water resources—resources 
at are needed critically—to the menace of pollution. Cities are growing, indus- 
trial production expanding, but waste treatment is not keeping pace. Our 
Nation needs right now more than 6,000 new or improved municipal sewage- 
reatment plants, and the total untreated waste being poured into the public 
ters, from both municipal and industrial sources, is equivalent to the sewage 

m 150 million people 

This growing menace to the public health and welfare, and the increasing 
concern of our members, prompted the National Wildlife Federation and State 
affiliates to devote 1954 National Wildlife Week to the theme of pollution control, 
Although pinpointed to the dates of the first week of spring, National Wildlife 
Week is a nationwide educational campaign actually launched in the fall of the 
year and continued through January, February, and March. Every available 
medium of public information—the press, radio and television, printed brochures, 
public and sehool assemblies, educational exhibits, and others is utilized to 
bring about public consciousness of critical areas in natural resource conservation, 
this vear water pollution. 

Nor do the activity and publie interest cease with the Wildlife Week dates, 
Among other activities we urged the establishment of citizen committees in the 
arious States to lead a continuing campaign to disseminate information about 
pollution control, the need for better pollution laws and for waste treatment, and 
to support appropriations adequate to enable Federal, State, and local agencies 
to accomplish the task. Such committees have now been set up and are working 

at least 23 States: Arkansas, California, Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Hamp- 
hire, New York, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington 

May I quote from the brochure distributed throughout the Nation to point up 
the theme and the goals for National Wildlife Week 1954: 

About 50 years ago our land frontiers were closed. No longer could we destroy 
soil on one farm and then move West. We had to stay where we were, and 
use wisely what we had 

Today we have reached another turning point, no less important to our future 
Our water frontiers are closing. No longer can we pollute our rivers, turn them 
into open sewers, and then look to the hills with the assurance that there is plenty 
more, sparkling and clean, where that came from. 

“This is the second life-or-death conservation challenge of our century. For 
water, like soil, is a matter of life or death—to us, to our cities, our industries, our 
agriculture, our fish and wildlife. 
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“The National Wildlife Federation and affiliate organizations accept this 
challenge—to save America’s waters while there is still time 

“What can be done about it? * * * our objectives: 

“1. Adequate water pullution laws in every State-——Pollution control is primarily 
a State responsibility. Some States have good laws; many do not. A standard 
for comparison is the model State Water Pollution Control Act, which is endorsed 
by the Council of State Governments. This model law has been used as a pattern 
in several States: How does your State compare? 

“2. Adequate appropriations for State pollution-control agencies.—It doesn’t 
take a lot. About 5 cents per person per year (based on total State population) 
will do the job. How do your State’s appropriations stack up? 

“3. Adequate sewage-treatment facilities in every community.—Cities and towns 
are responsible for cleaning up the pollution they create. The cost here has been 
demonstrated in many cities: About 3 cents per family per day, over a period of 
years. How about your town? 

“4. Adequate waste prevention or waste treatment by every industry.—The solution 
here is simple and inexpensive for some industries. Some have turned waste 
treatment into profit through byproducts. In others the problem may be difficult 
and costly; the consuming public must expect to pay slightly higher costs for cer- 
tain products, the price of protecting vital water resources. Still other industrial 
waste problems have not been solved; additional research is called for. 

“5. Prevention of silt pollution through soil-conservation practices.—Soil erosion 
destroys two resources at once. It can be stopped, to the great benefit of farmers 
and all users of the waterway. Let’s get behind the new national movement for 
soil conservation and flood prevention through watershed treatment. 

“6. Adequate appropriations to make the Federal law work.—Water pollution 
can be stopped if we all work together. Public Law 845 of the 80th Congress 
(1948), as amended, provides a framework within which cooperation among 
Federal, State, and local agencies, interstate agencies, industry, farmers, and 
sportsmen can be effective. But the Water Pollution Control Division, Public 
Health Service, in the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, has been handicapped by lack of funds. Congress has never voted all 
the funds authorized. Let’s urge Congress to make the Federal law fully 
effective.” 

The National Wildlife Federation’s 16th annual convention held in Chicago 
last March was attended by representatives of every one of our 47 State affiliates 
The six objectives outlined above were adopted unanimously by those delegates 
as the continuing, long-range goals of the organization. 

Public Law 845 properly put the burden of pollution abatement on the States 
and local communities, where it belongs. But it authorized the Federal agency 
to do certain things that the States cannot do. It provided for research, technical 
counsel, and assistance to the States and to private industry. It has enabled the 
Public Health Service to blueprint the problem, naming and locating sources of 
pollution, river basin by river basin. It authorized the development of com- 
prehensive control programs in cooperation with the States, interstate agencies, 
municipalities, industries, and others. This Federal participation, and Federal 
leadership and coordination, are essential because of the interstate nature of waters 
and of the pollution problem. 

But Congress has held back this vitally important work through failure to ap- 
priate the funds needed to do the job. I know you have been reminded, probably 
several times during these hearings, that during the 6 years since adoption of Public 
Law 845, the total amount that could have been appropriated under its well- 
considered provisions was $162 million. 

During those same 6 years the total actually appropriated by Congress was 
only $9,272,068. 

The Federal budget for next fiscal year proposes only $903,000 for all activities 
of the Water Pollution Control Division. This would be approximately the same 
as was voted last year when the Division took a crippling cut and had to lose, 
as a result, about one-third of its field force. 

Gentlemen, we urge this committee and the Congress to increase the amount 
under the authorization of Public Law 845 which provides for the Division’s 
work in research and education, field investigations, enforcement and cooperation 
with the States. We urge this appropriation be increased to $1.3 million, the 
same amount provided for fiscal year 1952-53, before last year’s drastic reduction. 

We also recommend appropriation up to the full ceiling of $22,500,000 for the 
loans to States and cities which are authorized by the Taft-Barkley Act. Actually 
we believe the ceiling here to be inadequate, and hope that this Congress or the 
next Congress will amend the law to authorize at least $100 million for such loans. 
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Furthermore, we urge appropriation of the full authorized amount of $1 million 
for grants to States and interstate agencies for research on difficult problems 
of industrial waste control. As a result of the stimulus provided by previous 
grants in this category, the States themselves are now spending about $4 million 
annually for such research. This is a perfect illustration of how a little Federal 
leadership can bring about important progress in a field of vital interest to the 
entire Nation. 

Gentlemen, I want to lay additional stress upon the importance of research 
in industrial waste control. There is no pollution problem more critical, in our 
opinion, than that created by the increasing use of, and the wastes from, chemical 
detergents, insecticides, herbicides, and the whole, rapidly expanding chemical 
industry We simply don’t know in what pernicious ways we are being poisoned, 
and certainly the industrial growth of our Nation cannot continue without ample 
supplies of clean water. 

Gentlemen, the 83d Congress could hardly find a more pressing conservation 
need than this problem of water pollution. It could hardly add to its record a 
more constructive conservation accomplishment than to put the pollution- 
control program in high gear. In behalf of the National Wildlife Federation and 
the millions of citizens that belong to its member organizations, I respectfully 
urge you to appropriate the money for the task. 


Senator Tuyn. There being nothing further, the hearings are closed. 
(Thereupon, the hearing recessed at 2:55 p. m., on Tuesday, May 
25, 1954, subject to call of the Chair.) 
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